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TO  OUR  READERS. 


Another  six  months  have  elapsed ;  another  volume  is  completed ;  and  we  have  again 
gratefully  to  address  you.  It  is  vain  to  inquire  for  fresh  phrases  in  which  to  express 
our  gratitude;  nor  are  we  sedulous  to  do  so,  for  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  there  is  more  of  heartiness  in  “ Thank  you,”  “How  d'ye  do,”  and  “Good  bye,” 
than  in  three  oriental  orations  of  gratitude,  greeting,  and  farewell. 


Let  “Thank  you,”  then,  be  our  brief  but  genuine  address  to  all, — to  our  many 
“  old  subscribers,”  who  aided  us  from  our  earliest  venture  forth  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  dig  and  prune,  and  to  our  as -many  “new  subscribers,”  who  needlessly 
apologize  so  often  for  venturing  to  ask  from  us  information.  Even  to  our  competitors 
we  say  “Thank  you;”  for  whilst  by  their  appearance  they  have  warned  us  to  be 
vigilant,  so  by  their  failure  have  they  taught  us  what  to  avoid. 

To  our  contributors  more  especially  do  we  say  “Thank  you;”  for,  without  their  aid, 
we  should  have  never  earned  this  praise  in  a  letter  now  before  us — “  The  Cottage 
Gardener  is  the  best  as  well  as  cheapest  of  gardening  publications.  I  never  receive 
a  number  that  does  not  instruct  and  gratify  me.” 

Combined  with  gratitude  for  the  past,  is  assured  hope  for  the  future.  We  remember, 
when  running  across  the  Trade  wind,  the  customary  command  of  our  captain  was  to  the 
helmsman — “Keep  her  up.”  Our  order  is  the  same,  and  we  know  it  will  be  obeyed. 
The  helmsman  and  officers  of  our  craft  all  agree  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  “keeping 
her  up;”  they  tell  us,  moreover,  that  her  freight  will  be  quite  as  valuable  next  voyage 
as  heretofore ;  that  the  wind  is  fair ;  and  that  our  competitors  think  that  she  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  “raising  the  wind”  each  voyage.  We  believe  all  this  to  be 
true,  and  we  know  of  no  reason,  therefore,  why  we  may  not  add,  with  humble 
confidence,  those  words  of  the  old  s  hi  p’s  charter — “  God  give  her  a  prosperous  voyage.” 
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I  N  D  E  X. 


Abutilon  striatum  in  open  ground,  410 
Achiineues,  shifting,  297  ;  starting,  32(3 
i  Adiantum  capillus -veneris  culture,  32(3 
Advertising,  philosophy  of,  300 
TEschynanthus,  a  new,  44 
i  Agapanthus,  wintering  and  culture,  31 
Ageratum  lUexicauum,  40,  140 
!  Akebia  quinata,  301 
Aleyrodes  proletella,  262 
Allamanda  cathartica,  203 
Alloplectus  capitatus  culture,  227 
Allotment  gardening  in  November,  66  ;  Decem¬ 
ber,  133;  January,  197;  February,  276; 
March,  338;  April,  401 
Allspice,  time  for  moving,  105 
Alstroemeria,  planting,  5,  225,  261  ;  culture, 
219 ;  sowing,  312 
Alyssum  saxatile  culture,  311 
Amateur  Society,  252 
American  aloe,  spirit  from,  265 
American  cowslips,  201 
|  American  plants,  soil  for,  298 
Amherstia  nobilis,  368,  394 
Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  for  dahlias  and  holly¬ 
hocks,  156 

Anagallises,  their  neglect,  345 
Anderson  (Dr.  J.)  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  365,  378 
Anemone  planting,  6,  84;  Kilkenny,  170; 
blooming,  248  ;  sowing,  297  5  double  crowned, 
312 

\  Annuals,  prizes  for,  266;  for  succession,  312 
I  Ancectocliilus,  propagating,  307 
!  Anomatheca  sowing,  312 
Ansellia  Africana,  368 
Antirrhinum,  improving,  387 
Apiarian’s  calendar  for  November,  67  ;  Decem¬ 
ber,  134;  January,  198;  February,  277; 
March,  339  ;  April,  402 

Apple-trees,  with  mistletoe,  36l  ;  from  cuttings, 
405 

Apples,  raising  seedling,  32  ;  for  standards,  56  ; 
for  espaliers,  56 ;  eight  dessert,  184;  diseased, 
204,  248  ;  pruning,  267  ;  list  of,  298,  303 
Apricots,  list  of,  303;  pruning,  330;  in  conser¬ 
vatory,  376 

Aquarium,  heated  in  open  air,  93 
Arabis  albida  as  a  bedder,  368 
Araucaria  Cookii,  367 
Arctic  Regions  gardening,  237 
Arnold,  J.,  330 

Artichokes,  dressing  beds,  1 1  ;  culture,  336 
Artocalyx  Endlicherianus  culture,  256 
Arundina,  propagating,  307 
Asclepias  tuberosa  culture,  204,  219 
Ashford  Exhibition,  2 

Asparagus,  early  cutting,  13;  beds,  dressing  and 
making,  41,  42,  52;  seedlings,  moving,  92  ; 
forcing,  168;  culture  (Roman),  249;  beds, 
salting,  36l 

Asters,  German  and  China,  failing,  55 
Astrology  and  plants,  221 

Auriculas,  list  of  select,  151;  culture,  259  ;  list 
of,  260  ;  dressing  of,  386 
Austcu,  Ralph,  363,  391 

Azalea  seed,  225  ;  leaves  brown,  283  ;  repotting, 
305 

Azalea  Iudica  in  window,  183 

Bacon  curing,  56,  279 
I  Balfour,  Professor,  187 

Barkeria,  Blctia,  and  Brassavola,  propagating, 
307 

Barnes,  Mr.  W.,  173 
Bay-tree,  removing  large,  41 
Beale  (Dr.  J.),  391 
Bean  sowing,  118 
Beaton,  Mr.  D.,  159 
Bedded-out  plants,  covering,  33 
Bedding  plants,  14,  70 
Beer,  fermenting,  50 

Bees,  new  plan  of  keeping,  1 2,  39  ;  keeping- 
honey  in  comb,  13;  Payne’s  glasses,  13; 
preservmg  combs,  27;  in  Nutt’s  hive,  27; 
barley-sugar  for,  28  ;  driving,  41,  9 1 ,  119,  242  ; 
north  aspect  for,  67,  72 ;  houses  for,  67 ; 
wasps,  protecting  from,  67  ;  removing  hives, 
67  ;  keeping  old  stocks,  68 ;  promoting  early 
breeding,  68 ;  hives  in  Crystal  Palace,  70  ; 
taking  off  glasses,  &c.,  71  ;  artificial  swarms, 
72  ;  fumigators,  72  ;  supplying  water,  72  ;  ivy 
yields  honey,  92 ;  cause  of  fanning,  92 ;  re¬ 


moving,  92  ;  glass  with  brood  in,  103;  aspect 
for,  120;  shade  for,  in  a  town,  120;  winter 
treatment,  134;  shallow  hives,  134;  barred 
straw  hives,  134;  breeding,  134;  Yorkshire 
honey,  134;  hives,  156;  Taylor’s  8-bar-hive, 
170,  198  ;  Improved  Cottage  hive,  199; 

Kitchener’s  ventilating  passage,  199;  stock 
hives,  199;  straw  hives,  199;  young  queens, 
their  prolificacy,  233  ;  size  of  hivCB,  261  ; 
Neighbour’s  hives,  278  ;  feeding,  278  ;  early 
breeding,  278  ;  moving  floor-board,  283  ; 
situation  of  apiary,  286 ;  wintering,  294 ; 
Taylor’s  hive-board,  312;  practical  observa¬ 
tions  on,  324  ;  pasturage,  325  ;  broken  combs, 
326  ;  Melilotus  lcucantha  for,  326 ;  Kings- 
bridge  Society,  330 ;  adjusting  hives,  330 ; 
hives,  339  ;  hives  and  boxes,  34 1  ;  removing, 
346;  near  a  town,  361  ;  Taylor’s  hives,  361  ; 
ventilation,  374  ;  swarming,  374,  386;  re¬ 
moving  drones,  376;  feeding,  389;  colour  ol 
hives,  389  ;  Kalinia  latifolia,  &c.,  for,  389  ; 
feeding,  floor-boards,  cutting  out  old  combs, 
drones,  putting  on  glasses,  young  bees,  for¬ 
saking  hives,  Dr.  Bevan,  403  ;  bee-houses, 
404  ;  transport  of  hives,  405  ;  forsaking  hive, 
406;  artificial  swarms,  407  ;  caprice  in 
swarming,  407 
Beet  culture,  132 
Beetles,  destroying,  27 
Berberis  Nepalcnsis,  381 
Berberry  jam,  389 
Bignonia  jasminoidcs  culture,  389 
Birds,  their  usefulness,  104  ;  scaring,  350 
Birmingham  poultry  prizes,  245 
Black  beetles,  destroying,  41 
Blackberry,  White,  237 
Blith  (Walter),  15 

Blossom,  retarding  and  protecting,  315 
Blue  stocking,  origin  of,  80 
Boilers,  262  ;  size  needed,  410 
Boiler,  back-house,  55 
Bomarea  acutifolia,  6 
Bones,  dissolving,  298 

Border,  planting  north,  139  ;  narrow  fruit,  410 

Border  flowers,  hardy,  201,  310 

Borecole,  variegated,  106 

Botanical  arrangement,  its  progress,  79 

Botany,  natural  system,  57 

Bottling  fruit,  282 

Bottom-heat,  its  importance,  82 ;  mode  of 
furnishing,  83 
Box  planting,  6,  13 
Branches,  their  uses,  108 

Brassia,  Broughtonia,  and  Burlingtonia  propa¬ 
gating,  334  » 

British  plants,  43 
Bridal  bouquets,  262,  350 
Brocoli,  protecting  in  winter,  230 
Bromfield,  Dr.  W.  A.,  123 
Brompton  Park  Nursery,  account  of,  391 
Browallia  Jamesoni,  188 
Browneas,  list  of  and  culture,  319 
Brugmansia  sanguinea  shedding  its  leaves,  1 4  ; 
in  winter,  120 

Brussels  sprouts  culture,  180 
Brussels  stocks,  298 
Buddlaea,  time  for  moving,  105 
Buds,  protecting  gooseberry,  296 
Bulbs,  insects  on,  13  ;  hardy  spring- flowering, 
21 ;  in  pots,  28,  262  ;  for  window  culture,  34  ; 
planting,  84;  protecting  from  mice,  170; 
time  for  planting,  204 
Burning  versus  Charring,  387 

Cabbages,  pricking  out,  11;  spring,  26;  club- 
rooted,  92  ;  sowing,  402 
Cabbage- worts  culture,  321 
Cacti,  scale  on,  311 

Cactus,  crenatum,  347  ;  management,  3/6 
Calabash,  297 

Calanthe,  Camarotis,  Catasetum,  Cattleya,  and 
Chysis  propagating,  334 
Calceolarias,  wintering  shrubby,  85 ;  potting 
and  propagating,  128;  propagating  shrubby, 
128  ;  Kayii  culture,  218 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  its  history, 
121 

Calendar  for  November,  77;  December,  140; 
January,  205  ;  February,  283  ;  March,  347  i 
April,  410 

Calla  /Ethiopica  culture,  76 


Calfha  palustris  culture,  310 
Calves,  scour  in,  262 

Camellias  in  winter,  105;  out  of  doors,  17**; 
buds  dropping,  283;  repotting,  305  ;  stocks 
for,  312  ;  resting,  312  ;  planting  out,  354  ;  in 
open  ground,  367;  cutting  freely,  376 
Campanula  carpatica  alba,  55 
Canaries,  age  for  breeding,  388 
Candy-tufts,  310 

Canker  in  pear-tree,  36 1  ;  in  the  apple,  376 
Canna  culture,  76 

Cantua  dependeus,  wintering,  55  ;  management, 
247 

Cape  gooseberry,  233 
Cape  jasmine  cuttings,  2fil 
Capsicums,  ripening,  25 
Capuchin  capers,  207 
Cardamine  pratensis  culture,  310 
Carnation,  layers,  6 ;  tree,  346 
Carrots,  storing,  11;  to  cure  forking,  93; 
(Horn)  early  crop,  198;  forcing,  258;  sowing, 
402 

Cathcartia  villosa,  379 
Cattleya  mossiffi,  cause  of  disease  in,  13 
Cauliflower,  sowing,  11;  wintering,  39;  in 
frames,  66;  protecting,  88,  181  ;  plants,  337, 
388 

Cedar  cones  from  Lebanon,  139 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  moving,  156 
Cedar  planting,  207  ;  leaves,  219 
Celery,  earthing,  11,  39,  105;  its  derivation, 
&c.,  120;  rules  forjudging,  156;  sowing,  358 
Ceonothuses,  hardy,  375 
Cestruni  aurantiacum  culture,  131 
Chalky  soil,  trees,  &c.,  for,  13 
Charcoal,  its  use  in  plant-culture,  113,  148;  as 
a  manure,  203 
Charring,  390 
Chepones,  what  are,  406 

Cherries  for  espaliers  and  rest-pruning,  145; 

Morello,  to  grow  on  licavyisoil,  1 67  ;  list  of,  303 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  326 
Chicory,  forcing,  118 

Chrysanthemum  societies,  115;  list  of,  1 1 6 ; 
properties  of,  1 1 6 ;  shows,  150;  under  N.E. 
wall,  150;  list  of  new,  166;  (Pompone)  cul¬ 
ture,  250 

Chrysobactron  Hookerii,  252 
Church  Langton,  299 
Churns,  56,  yi,  105  ;  of  zinc,  346 
Cineraria  maritima,  92 

Cinerarias,  list  of  new,  151  ;  properties  of,  179  ; 
winter  and  spring-flowering,  305  ;  shifting, 
326 

Cirrhea,Cirrliopetalum,  Ccelogyne,  Comparettia, 
Coryanthes,  Cycnoches,  Cymbidium,  Cypri- 
pedium,  and  Cyrtopodium  propagation,  369 
Clematis,  vitalba,  209 ;  azurea  grandiflora  prun¬ 
ing,  326 

Climbers  for  house  front,  55 ;  for  cold  aspect, 
56;  against  a  house,  91 ;  for  cold  greenhouse, 
92;  for  greenhouse  and  stove,  219;  sowing 
hardy,  396 

Clover,  spontaneous  growth  of,  388 
Cobiea  scandens,  wintering,  55  ;  culture,  376 
Cochin  China  fowls,  the  true,  137  ;  Mr.  Pun- 
cliard’s,  137;  productiveness,  218  (See 
Poultry.) 

Coelestina  ageratoidcs,  40 
Collinson,  Peter,  143 
Columella,  L.  J.  M.,  235 
Comelina  coelestis  culture,  219 
Commons,  enclosing  and  planting,  77 
Composts,  preparing,  6 
Compton,  Bishop,  1/1 

Conservatory,  gas-heating,  92 ;  temperature,  184 

Cooke,  M.,  391 

Corn,  its  northern  limit,  237 

Cornwall  Poultry  Show,  235  ;  prizes  at,  244 

Correa  leaves  falling,  298 

Cottage  Homes  of  England,  80 

Cottage  Lamp,  The,  186 

Cow,  cabbage-plants,  156;  old,  183 

Cow-dung,  preparing,  6 

Cow- keeping,  297 

Cow  slinking  her  calf,  205 

Cow  vinery,  393 

Craterina  hirundinis,  15 

Crickets,  destroying,  27,  104 

Cromwell  family,  207 

Crops,  as  deepeners,  &c.,  276 


vi 


Cropping,  mixed,  338 
Cross-breeding,  239 

Crowfoots,  285  ;  Less  spear- wort,  263  ;  Wood  or 
Golden-haired,  Water  or  Celery-leaved,  and 
Alpine,  313  ;  Bulbous,  Hairy,  and  Creeping, 
349;  Upright  Meadow,  Corn,  and  Ivy-like, 
377 

Crown  of  Thorns,  140 
Cryptomeria  Japonica  manured,  196 
Cucumbers,  gum  in,  27  ;  in  winter,  89  ;  longest 
and  earliest,  204  ;  notes  on  forcing,  243 ; 
planting,  322  ;  culture,  36l 
I  Cumberland  Lodge  Vine,  219 
Cupbea  platycentra  soil,  312 
Cupressus  Goveniana,  &c.,  7 ;  various  species, 
41 

Curd  for  chickens,  389 

Currant,  red,  pruning,  58;  protecting,  91 ; 
white,  rest-pruning,  110;  black,  rest-pruning, 
124;  training,  1 67 »  list  of,  298;  against  a 
wall,  298 
Custons,  207 

Cuttings  of  roses,  &c.,  224,  298 
Cydonia  japonica,  moving,  219 
Cyclamens  flowering  unnaturally,  14  ;  list  of  and 
culture,  201 ;  new,  381 

Uaiilias,  best  of  the  season,  3;  Zelinda,  for 
bedding,  6 ;  fancy,  becoming  seifs,  13;  cul¬ 
ture,  13;  at  Floricultural  Society,  16;  King 
of,  30;  Mr.  Bragg’s  Show,  31;  showing  in 
classes,  44,  50 ;  list  of  best  new,  44  ;  for 
bedding  out,  46  ;  raising  single,  47  ;  change¬ 
able,  77 ;  list  of,  81  ;  storing,  84,  94  ;  list  of 
new,  150;  limit  of  size,  151;  showing  in 
classes,  244  ;  storing,  248;  growing,  old 
lessons  on,  272  ;  characteristics,  2/3  ;  propa¬ 
gating,  297,  315  ;  classes  of,  311;  showing, 
370  ;  roots  decaying,  376 
Daisies,  planting  Belgian,  361 
Daphne  mezereum  seeds  poisonous  to  fowls, 

156 

Datura  arborea  culture,  4 1 ;  ceratocaulon  cul¬ 
ture,  219 

Dendrobium  (moschatum)  culture,  361  ;  propa¬ 
gation,  370 
Deodar  cedar,  283 
Devil’s  Coach-Horse,  188 
Dickson,  Rev.  Adam,  157 
Dielytra  spectabilis  culture,  389 
Dipladenia  crassinoda,  203  ;  too  large,  262 
Dodecatheons,  list  of  and  culture,  201 
Dodoens,  R,,  221 

Draining,  197,  219  ;  practised  by  the  Romans, 

157 

Drill  first  suggested,  1 
Drill  hoe,  261 
Duck-keeping,  136 
Dung-bed  management,  252 
Dunbar,  Professor,  187 

Early  kitchen  crops,  275 
Edgworthia  chrysantha,  367 
Edwards,  Mr.,  charge  against,  144,  315 
Eggs,  preserving,  156 ;  laid  at  Poultry  Shows, 
296  ;  rendering  unproductive,  312 
Electricity  as  an  aid  to  plants,  364 
Eleocarpus  dentatus  culture,  36 
Emigrant,  seeds,  &c.,  for,  170 
Endive  planting,  39 
Epacris  culture,  262 
Epiderulrum  propagation,  370 
Epigjea  repens  for  winter  rooms,  224 
Epiphyllum,  a  new,  166 
Episcia  bicolor,  its  culture,  &c.,  110 
Eria  propagating,  398 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  41 
Escallonia  macrantha  and  culture,  31 
Espaliers,  management  of,  237 
Euphorbias,  list  of  and  culture,  63 
Evergreens,  planting,  6  ;  times  for  planting,  85  ; 
for  clay  soil,  105;  for  screen,  140;  cuttings 
of,  219;  flowering,  297 

Fallowing,  198 
Family  Economist,  186 
Fastigiatc  plants,  347 
Feathering  our  nests,  275 
Fernandesia  propagating,  398 
Ferns  for  a  Ward’s  case,  92,  156 
Fig-orchard  in  Sussex,  1 1 
Figs,  thinning  leaves,  41  ;  list  of,  303  ;  unfruit¬ 
ful,  361 

Filberts,  pruning,  41 
Filtration,  its  effects,  329 
Five-shift  system,  156 
Fleming’s  weed  destroyer,  195 
Floricultural  Literature,  changes  in,  159 
b  loricultural  Society,  National,  41  ;  proceedings 
of  National,  129 
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Floricultural  Review,  209 1  Society,  South  Lon-  [ 
don,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  209;  Society,  South  ' 
London,  252 ;  Society,  London,  266 
Floriculture,  Society  for  Promoting,  179  ;  its  | 
prospects,  194 
Floriculture  in  1851,  227 

Florists’  Flowers,  Mr.  Glenny  on,  24,  37,  50, 
63,  101,  150,  166,  179,  193,  257,292,  307,  320, 
335,  356;  use  of  rules  for  judging,  63; 
judging,  94,  343  ;  their  early  introduction, 
185;  prizes  for,  251 
Florists’  meeting,  a  general,  150 
Flower-borders  in  kitchen-garden,  196 
Flowers,  effect  of  imposition,  209  ;  cut,  329 
Flower,  dressing,  185  ;  tubs,  346 
Flower-pot  protector  (Gotch’s),  393 
Forcing,  its  general  principles,  380 
Forsyth  Manuscripts,  328  ;  (Addingtons),  350  ; 

(Dr.  J.  Anderson),  364,  377 
Forsyth  plaister,  378 

Fortune’s,  Mr.,  return  from  China,  122  ;  and 
the  Chinese,  208 
Fothergill,  Dr.  J.,  327 
Frosted  plants,  treatment  of,  226,  233 
Fruits,  requisites  for  naming,  57,  108  ;  list  of 
hardy,  for  Northumberland,  183  ;  collected 
by  Romans,  249  ;  and  forced  by  them,  249  ; 
bottling,  350 

Fruit-gardens,  forming,  365 
Fruit-trees,  list  of,  27 ;  raising  seedlings,  32 ; 
for  New  Zealand,  26l  ;  culture  of  their  roots, 
287  1  newly  planted,  410 
Fuchsias  for  bedding,  14,  77;  Great  Western, 
30;  wintering,  77,  1 40 ;  list  of,  101,131,312; 
list  of  select,  150  ;  forcing,  297 ;  for  windows, 
&c.,  306 ;  for  beds,  368  ;  old,  to  manage,  368  ; 
that  have  endured  the  winter,  396 ;  cordifolia 
culture,  409 

Fuel  consumed  by  a  boiler,  36 1 
Fulham  Gardens,  171 
Fumigating  with  Cayenne,  379 
Fungi,  edible,  English,  122;  their  beauty  and 
use,  122,  390 ;  British,  182;  eatable,  200 

Galeandra,  Gongora,  Goodyera,  Govenia, 
and  Grammatophyllum  propagation,  398 
Garden  Companion  and  Florists’  Guide,  250 
Garden  engine,  Crump’s,  2 
Garden,  plants  for  town,  184 
Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution,  17 
Garlic  planting,  89 
Gas  stove,  139 

Gas- tar,  to  prevent  damp,  99  ;  and  ammonia,  36 1 
Gastrolobium,  culture,  22 
Geese,  management  of,  246,  295,  340 
Geraniums  for  bedding,  7,  27,  77,  170,  268,  303, 
316  ;  for  shaded  bed,  13  ;  preserving  in  winter, 
19,  55,  61,  77;  wintering  in  basket,  41  ;  pro¬ 
tecting,  105;  Ivy-leaved  kinds,  105;  Nettle¬ 
leaved,  105;  old  varieties,  112;  touched  by 
frost,  120;  Moore’s  Victory,  122 ;  wintering 
scarlet,  127;  for  conservatory,  140;  wintering, 
204,  326,  353;  crossing,  219;  raising  new 
bedders,  238  ;  Shrubland  Pet,  239 ;  selecting, 
241  ;  barren,  254  ;  unique  section,  254  ; 
Sidonia,  Moore’s  Victory,  Quercifolium, 
Spleenii,  &c.,  269  ;  Flower  of  the  Day,  297  ; 
cuttings  of  scarlet,  297  ;  Diadematums,  303  ; 
The  Curate,  304  ;  Yetmenianas,  304  ;  list  of, 
312;  ardens,  316;  bipinnatifida,  siepeflorens, 
cortusaefolium,  and  echinatum,  317  ;  shifting, 
326;  Sidonia  seedling,  346,  360  ;  Unique,  cut¬ 
tings,  360  ;  six  good  fancy,  36l  ;  fulgidum, 
381 ;  sanguineum,  bicolor,  and  gibbosum, 
382  ;  in  basket,  389 

Gesnera  zebrina  shedding  its  flowers,  203 
Ginger  culture,  56 

Gladiolus,  moving,  55  ;  planting,  84,  225 ; 
sowing,  92  ;  byzantinus,  planting,  120  ; 
psittacinus  wintering,  156;  gandavensis  cul¬ 
ture,  219 

Glass,  rough  plate  for  vinery,  92;  shelters,  Mr. 
Ewing’s,  159;  Hartley’s  rough,  184;  with 
close  laps,  219 ;  walls,  266,  289  ;  houses, 
economical,  289  ;  for  pit,  389 
Gloxinias,  shifting,  297  ;  starting,  326 
Gloucester  Horticultural  Shows,  351 
Goerius  olens,  188 
Gold-fish  in  warm  water,  94 
Goldilocks,  313 
Gompholobium,  culture,  23 
Gooseberries,  rest-pruning,  &c.,  Ill  ;  cater¬ 
pillars  destroying,  156,  282;  training,  167  ; 
list  of,  298;  history  of,  313;  list  of  prize 
winners  and  largest,  314  ;  good  ones,  326 
Grafting-wax,  388 
Grafts  on  upper  side  of  branch,  298 
Grapes  forced  in  open  air,  93 ;  packing  for 
travelling,  106  ;  the  Charlesworth  Tokay,  168; 
list  of,  303 
Grape  wine,  105 


Grass  under  cedar,  389 
Grass  (bunch),  what  is,  406 
Gravel  walks,  Fleming’s  weed-destroyer  for,  2  ;  . 
loose,  183 

Graves,  flowers  for,  27,  41,  54 
Greenhouses,  hints  for  building,  7;  heating 
with  hot  water,  8 ;  plants,  preparations  for 
housing,  48  ;  connected  with  public  works, 
77;  plants  for  small,  77  ;  heating  small,  106; 
plants  for  cold,  183;  early  form  of,  207;  ice  ! 
inside  its  glass,  234  ;  of  boards,  234  ;  stoves 
for,  281.  282  ;  cost  of  sashes,  326;  econo¬ 
mical,  347  ;  covering,  350;  lights,  409 
Greenhouse  plants  in  a  room,  120 
Grevillea  lavendulacea,  95 
Guano,  as  a  garden  manure,  13  ;  and  lime,  298  ; 
whv  a  powerful  fertilizer,  392 ;  its  history, 
392' 

Guernsey  Lily  culture,  76,  281 

Guinea  fowls  poisoned,  156  ;  management,  169 ; 

to  distinguish,  233  ;  pairing,  282 
Gutta  percha  trellis,  297,  360 

Habrothamnus  elegans  culture,  13 
Hair,  as  a  manure,  185 
Hampton  Court  Vine,  219 
Hanbury,  Rev.  W.,  299 
Hardy  flowers  defined,  41 
Hartlib,  Samuel,  29 
Heating  by  hot-water,  Pannell’s,  221 
Heaths,  pruning,  140;  their  culture,  164;  cut¬ 
tings  of,  177,  191  ;  soil  for,  178  ;  management 
of,  255  ;  potting,  &c.,  270 ;  growing  in  beds, 
333  ;  watering,  334 
Heavenly  tree,  346 
Hedgehogs,  184;  keeping,  220 
Heliotropes,  wintering,  28 
Hen-house,  constructing,  68 
Hen-yard  Transactions,  November,  68;  Decem¬ 
ber,  136 

Hepaticas  in  pots,  92 
Heracleum  giganteum  culture,  70 
Herbaceous  border  plants,  77 
Herbarium,  Fielding’s,  188 
Herbs,  drying,  103 
Hereford  Horticultural  Show',  2 
Hesperis  matronalis,  92 
Hide-bound,  its  cause,  108 
Hogg,  T.,  185 

Holly  hedge,  219;  yellow'-berried,  262  ;  layer¬ 
ing,  280 

Hollyhocks  in  beds,  47;  list  of  and  culture,  81, 
101 

Honeysuckle,  Japan,  as  a  standard,  224 
Horse-radish,  to  destroy,  92  ;  culture,  337 
Horticultural  Society,  alteration  in  its  rules,  109; 
South  Devon,  314 

Horticultural  Societies,  their  rules,  207 
Hotbed,  its  duration,  183 
Hothouse,  requisites  for  cheap,  248 
Hot  water,  to  the  roots  of  plants,  93 ;  appa¬ 
ratus,  389 

Houlletia  and  Huntleya  propagation,  399 
Household  property,  hints  about,  80 
Hoya  carnosa  in  greenhouse,  77 ;  in  window',  326 
Hyacinth,  supporter,  Smith’s,  1  ;  planting,  6, 

84 ;  list  of  for  glasses  and  pots,  27 ;  in 
glasses,  &c.,  183  ;  in  moss,  233 ;  moving 
from  pots  to  glasses,  248;  done  flowering, 
347 

Hybridizing,  381 
Hyssop  as  a  medicine,  221 

Iberis  culture,  310 
Ice,  collecting,  147 
India,  flower-seeds  for  North,  26l 
Indian  gardening,  251 
Insects,  &c.,  in  bark,  to  destroy,  109 
Ipomsea  Horsfalliae  shedding  its  flowers,  203 
Ireland,  first  improver  of  its  husbandry,  15;  i 
flowers  in  south  of,  160  ;  plants  there  in 
winter,  301 
Iris  Chincnsis,  56 
Italian  rye-grass,  170 
Ixias,  and  other  bulbs,  planting,  204 

Java,  cultivation  there,  301 
Judges  at  shows,  266 
Jujubes,  what  are,  140 
Jussieu,  A.  L.  de,  57 

Kalmia  latieolia  culture,  219 
Kew,  Botanic  Gardens,  209 
Kidney-beans,  forcing,  65,  153,  210 
Kitchen-garden  routine,  10,  26,  38,  51,  65,  89, 
132,  153,  168,  181,  196,  217,  244,  259,  358  ; 
sundries,  275,  294,  310,  322  ;  rotation  of  crops,  1 
293,  337 ;  forming,  365 ;  vegetables,  lists  of 
good  varieties,  400 
Kohl-rabi,  219 
Kopros  as  a  manure,  156 
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Labels,  Smith’s  enamelled,  1 ;  to  write  on 
zinc,  )  04 

Labelling  plants,  155 

Lacama,  Lidia,  Leptotes,  Lissochilus,  and 
Lycaste  propagating,  399 
Ladder,  Starkey’s  telescopic,  2 
Lahore,  Horticultural  Garden  at,  251 
Lantana  crocea  as  a  bedder,  105 
Lapageria  rosea  planting,  6 
Larkspur,  Chinese,  wintering,  117 
Laurel  hedge,  219 

Laurels,  to  cover  a  wall,  201 ;  diseased,  205 
Laurestinus  layers,  317 
Lawn,  mossy,  to  improve,  262 
Leaf  cart,  195 

Leonotus  leonurus  losing  leaves,  14 
Lettuce,  planting,  11,  39;  culture,  65;  its 
names,  107;  forcing,  Dutch  mode,  135;  win¬ 
tering,  217 

Leucothoe  neriifolia  and  culture,  45 
Leycesteria  forntosa  sowing,  234 
Lice  on  canaries,  36 1 
Lilac,  blooming  unseasonably,  92 
Lily  (white)  culture,  14;  (Jacobsea)  planting 
offsets,  361 

Lime  as  a  manure,  170 
Lingard  (Dr.),  a  gardener,  120 
Liquid-manure,  old  opinion  of,  1 ;  for  roses,  14  ; 
applying,  120 

Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium,  367 

LitLea  geminiflora  culture,  159 

Lobelia  (ramosa),  sowing,  27  ;  culture,  219 

London  Floricultural  Society,  1 15 

Loquat  culture,  41 

Luculia  culture,  291 

Lyon’s  magnetic  powder,  1 06 

Maciies,  or  Hasketts,  207 
Madeira  wine,  British,  42 
Magnolias  as  standards,  91 
Maidstone  Horticultural  Show,  2 
Mangold  wurtzel,  storing,  67;  sowing,  402 
Manures,  saline,  16 

Marigold,  double-yellow  French,  70  ;  (African), 
as  a  bedder,  99  ;  French,  wintering,  147 
Market-gardening  round  London,  249 
Matricaria  as  a  bedder,  99 
Maurandya  Barclayana,  cutting  down,  282 
Maxillaria,  Marmodes,  and  Miltonia  propaga¬ 
tion,  399 

Medicine  an  early  friend  of  gardening,  221 
Melilotus  leucantha,  36l 

Melons,  best  sorts,  204  ;  seed  need  not  be  old, 
297 ;  Cassabar,  297  >  a  chapter  on,  soil,  357  j 
culture,  the  bed,  & c.,  371 
Mespilus  japonica,  41 

Mexico  (trip  to),  265  ;  English  garden  there, 
265  ;  climates,  265 
Mice,  destroying,  170 
Mignonette  for  spring,  326 
Mikania  Guaco,  248 
Miller,  P.,  and  the  Chelsea  garden,  109 
Miniature  plants,  76 
Misletoe  culture,  248,  361 
Morel,  the,  325,  376 
Mortimer,  J.,  207 
Moss,  its  uses,  397 
Mosses,  British,  300 
Mossy  pasture,  treatment  of,  204 
Mowing  machine,  195 
Mulberry,  removing,  91 

Mushroom  beds,  11,  66;  spawn,  making,  102; 
management,  259 

National  Floricultural  Society,  379 
Nectarines  for  forcing,  156  ;  list  of,  303  ;  Eirugc, 
why  so  named,  391 
Neill,  Dr.  Patrick,  121 
Nemophilas  after  tulips,  376 
Nepenthes,  list  of  and  culture,  355,  383 
Nets,  tanning,  361 

Night  soil,  and  peat  charcoal  as  a  manure,  14 ; 
to  sweeten,  388 

North  borders,  their  value,  152 
Nunn,  Kit,  185 

Nurserymen,  the  earliest  named,  391 
Nymphsea  ccerulea,  209 

Oak-tree  moving,  14 
Odontoglossum  grande,  44 
ffinotheras,  their  propagation,  288 ;  speciosa, 
351 

Oleander  culture,  283,  318  ;  buds  shrivelling, 
325 

Oncidium  variegatum,  45 
Onions  in  California,  266 ;  culture,  308,  337, 
339  ;  varieties,  309  ;  sowing.  402 
Orchard-house  management,  301,  410 
Orchids,  in  pots,  23,  49,  149,  215,  241  ;  thriving, 
115,  178;  their  propagation,  271,  307,  334, 
369,  398 


Oregon,  plants  from,  123 

Osbeckia  stellata,  17 

Our  Villagers,  26,  53,  89,  118,  153,  181 

Oxalis  Bowiana  as  a  bedder,  147 

Oxford  Horticultural  Show,  17  ;  Society,  3/9 

Oxylobium,  culture,  23 

Packing  trees,  &c.,  for  export,  331,  352 
Pseony,  tree,  culture,  219  ;  grafting  tree,  388 
Paint,  cheap  brown,  184 
Pampas  grass,  298 

Pansies,  variegated,  101  ;  twenty-four  good, 
36l  ;  wintering,  388 
Paring  and  burning  fenny  soil,  140 
Parsnip  storing,  156;  sowing,  401 
Paulownia  imperialis,  77 
Peach  leaves,  thinning,  41 
Peach  and  nectarine  pruning,  189 
Peaches,  with  faulty  stones,  27  ;  for  forcing,  156, 
222;  shedding  their  fruit,  219;  list  of,  303  ; 
tree  with  excrescence,  326  ;  in  conservatory, 

376 

Pear,  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  41  ;  trees  bearing  at 
the  points,  55  ;  for  espaliers,  56  ;  Bishop’s 
Thumb,  58 ;  for  north  wall,  77  ;  bearing  at 
end  of  branches,  140  ;  training,  167  ;  on 
quince  stocks,  204  ;  list  of,  298,  303  ;  pruning, 
331 

Peas,  early  sorts  and  culture,  103;  stopping, 
170 ;  growing  early,  274  ;  sowing,  345 
Peat  earth,  376;  soil,  410 
Peaty  soil,  charring,  184 
Pelargonium  echinatum  culture,  41 
Pelargoniums  benefited  by  powdered  oyster- 
shells,  92;  six  new,  151;  hybridizing,  163  ; 
training,  382 

Penstemons  in  winter,  105 
Penstemon  variabilis,  166;  time  for  propagating, 
204 

Periodical  literature,  its  progress  and  value,  186 
Petunia,  improving,  and  its  properties,  335 
Pheasants,  Golden  and  Silver,  323,  341,  359, 
373,  385,  403 
Phloxes,  six  good,  361 
Physalis  edulis  culture,  137 
Physoclaina  grandifiora,  and  culture,  160 
Pigeon,  domestic,  care  of  dove-house,  72 ;  dung 
as  a  manure,  73  ;  utensils  for  dovehouse,  73  ; 
cowled  or  Jacobin  pigeons,  74 ;  helmeted, 
75;  the  domestic,  the  aviary,  138;  swallow 
pigeons,  139;  at  Birmingham  Show,  173; 
care  of  aviary,  202  ;  Carmelite  variety,  203  ; 
their  utility,  280,  312;  Polish,  281  ;  food  for, 
344,  407  ;  Turbits,  345  ;  carrier,  408 
Pigs,  keeping,  133,  135  ;  hints  on  managing, 
154,  278;  feeding,  219,  248;  killing  and 
dressing,  278  ;  worms  in,  347 
Pilewort,  285 

Pine-apple  (Queen),  weight  of,  44  ;  culture  in 
winter,  83  ;  errors  in  cultivating,  282 ;  cul¬ 
ture,  395 

Pinks,  improved  by  saltpetre,  16  ;  raising  from 
seed,  37  ;  propagating  by  pipings,  131 
Pink  culture,  planting,  151  ;  management  when 
blooming,  166,  ISO;  insects  on,  166 
Pipes  for  hot- water,  treatment  of,  105 
Pitcher  plants,  41,  355 

Pit,  covering  for,  140;  its  elevation,  &c.,  183; 

heating  a  small,  234,  282 
Pits,  hints  for  building,  7  ;  of  turf,  for  winter¬ 
ing  plants,  28  ;  cold,  their  management,  146 
Plagiolobium,  culture,  23 
Planting,  old  rule  for,  1 
Plants,  buying  and  choosing,  240 
Plattes,  Gabriel,  1 
Platylobium,  culture,  23 

Plums  for  espaliers,  56 ;  for  north  wall,  77  > 
pruning,  174;  unfruitful,  233  ;  list  of,  303  ; 
preserving,  388 
Plunging  materials,  156 
Podolobium,  culture,  23 
Polyanthuses,  two  new,  151 
Pomology,  Hogg’s,  43  ;  British,  120 
Ponds,  duck-weed  in,  55 

Poor-rates,  florists’  greenhouses  not  liable  to,  77 
Potatoes,  planting  diseased,  14  ;  planting,  rules 
for,  30,  77  ;  disease  may  be  avoided,  30  ; 
planting  on  heavy  soil,  41,  168,  248  ;  too  much 
neglected,  66  ;  in  orchard,  92 ;  autumn-plant¬ 
ing,  92;  planting,  early,  117;  planting,  140; 
from  New  Zealand,  173;  manure  for,  184; 
forcing,  21 6 ;  not  diseased  in  the  Arctic  Re¬ 
gions,  237 ;  early  kinds,  248;  in  Mexico,  265  ; 
growing,  anomalies  of,  296 ;  successful  mode 
of,  297 ;  leaving  in  ground,  346 ;  disease  dis¬ 
appearing,  401 
Poultry-keeping  rules,  90 

Poultry,  as  profitable  stock,  171  ;  Birmingham 
Show,  172;  Dorking,  Game,  Cochin-China, 
and  hybrids,  172;  geese,  their  weight,  173; 
in  a  confined  space,  199  ;  Cochin-China,  202; 
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food  they  require, '204  ;  keeping  for  pleasure, 
232 ;  Birmingham  Exhibition,  list  of  prizes, 
232 ;  Cochin-China,  weight  a  merit,  233  ;  cock 
Guinea  fowls,  to  distinguish,  233 ;  White 
Turkies,  234  ;  moveable  house,  234  ;  keeping 
as  a  useful  employment,  236  ;  Cochin-China, 
productiveness,  247,  260,  279 ;  quarrelsome, 
248;  white  Cochin-Chinas,  248;  compared 
with  Malays,  261  ;  bearded  Polish,  262,; 
improved  in  England,  281 ;  scour  in,  282;  in 
Java,  301 ;  Cochin-China  varieties,  311  ;  new 
societies,  314  ;  keeping  for  profit,  342  ;  York¬ 
shire  Society’s  Exhibition,  343,  359,  375  ; 
Cochin-China,  pale  combed,  360;  Cochin- 
China,  black,  360  ;  eggs  chilled,  376 ;  arrange¬ 
ment  of  yard,  376  ;  curd  for,  389  ;  Exhibition  j 
in  London,  404  ;  Agricultural  Society’s  prizes,  i 

406  ;  Shanghai  and  Cochin  peculiarities,  &c., 

407  ;  Polish,  410;  time  of  sitting,  410 
Prizes,  awarding,  27 

Protecting  material,  409 

Pruning,  its  results,  46,  58  ;  its’objects,"263  ; 
rest,  267 

Pulque,  made  from  the  aloe,  265 
Pultentea  ericoides,  history  and  culture,  124 
Pumpkin,  Himalayah,  55 
Pygmy  plants,  204 


Quickset  fences,  treatment  of  young,  120 
Quintinic,  J.  de  la,  93 


Radish  forcing,  229 
Rambling  Sailor,  56 
Rampion  culture,  196 

Ranunculus  planting,  6,  64,84;  culture — soil, 
51  ;  watering  and  shading,  87  ;  culture,  102, 
116;  storing  and  propagating,  102;  seed 
sowing,  116;  gvowing,  252;  flammula,  263  ; 
lingua,  gramineus,  and  ficaria,  285  ;  aconiti- 
folius  culture,  310;  auricomus,  sceleratus, 
and  alpestris,  313;  bulbosus,  hirsutus,  and 
repens,  349 ;  acris,  arvensis,  and  hederaceus, 
377 

Raspberry,  cultivation,  18;  double-bearing,  19; 
pruning,  125  ;  the  Falstoff  and  Autumn,  136; 
failing,  183  ;  list  of,  298 
Rest-pruning,  174,  330;  Peach,  189 
Rhododendron  of  the  Sikkim-Himmalaya,  187 : 

seed,  225  ;  (ciliatum),  381 
Rhubarb  forcing,  118,  249,  262;  roots,  312 
Ribes,  sanguineum,  its  fruit,  77  ;  Gordonianus, 
375 

Richardia  TEthiopica,  culture,  76 
Richardson’s  Rural  Hand-books,  187 
Ridging,  152,  198 

Roman  husbandry,  157  ;  gardening,  235,  249 
Rondeletia  speciosa  pruning,  262 
Rooks,  inducing  to  build,  312 
Room  flowers,  92 
Root  culture,  287 

Rose  culture  for  exhibition — the  rosary,  371  ; 

soil,  383  ;  budding  and  pruning,  399 
Roses,  management  of  budded,  6 ;  for  trellis, 
13  ;  Yellow  Briar,  41  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  41,  155  ; 
Devoniensis  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  41  ; 
perpetual,  training  on  bed,  60  ;  not  pruning, 
60 ;  planting  cuttings,  6l  ;  for  south  front, 
77  ;  transplanting,  85  ;  lists  of  best,  85  ;  11a- 
netti,  92  ;  list  of  Bourbons,  97  ;  list  of  China, 
98  ;  of  Tea-scented,  93 ;  for  an  ivied  wall, 
105  ;  for  pillars,  105,  156,  1 90,  212;  Noisette, 
112;  hardy-climbing,  113;  list  of  show  varie¬ 
ties  for  June  and  July,  1 16 ;  evergreen  climb¬ 
ing,  126;  weeping,  126;  culture,  hints  on, 
155;  budded  stocks,  155;  covering  wall  with, 
155  ;  insects  on  leaves,  156  ;  list  of  Boursault, 
Ayrshire,  and  Musk,  163  ;  climbing,  manage¬ 
ment  of,  163  ;  Ayrshire  for  budding  on,  164  ; 
for  a  veranda,  170,  409;  list  of  evergreen 
climbing,  170;  Banksian,  175;  Grevillii  or 
Multiflora,  176;  Macartney,  176;  Microphylla, 
176;  cuttings,  183;  list  of  pillar,  1 9 1  ;  what 
should  characterize,  193;  Solfaterre  culture, 
203;  pruning  climbing,  208;  time  for  budding, 
204  ;  in  a  Maltese  Cross,  201  ;  for  north  wall, 
204;  standards,  219;  manuring  in  winter, 
225;  climbing,  247,  283,  376;  bedding,  26 1  ; 
for  wall,  26l;  for  high,  262;  potting,  262; 
Solfaterre,  266 ;  liquid  manure  for,  282  ; 
budding,  292,  312;  standards,  grafting,  297  ; 
mildewed  in  pots,  311  ;  list  of,  311  ;  Banksian 
pruning,  312;  in  pots,  pruning,  &c.,  312; 
pruning  young,  346  ;  old  yellow'  cabbage,  34/  ; 
pillars  lor,  361  ;  planting,  384  ;  pruning,  388 
Rotation  of  crops,  248,  293 
Roup  in  fowls,  105 
Roupellia  grata  pruning,  264 
Rustic  furniture,  170 


1 
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Salt,  how  to  apply,  92  ;  for  an  old  garden,  140 ; 
as  a  manure,  17<i;  for  kitchen-garden,  248 
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Salt  and  soot  for  potatoes,  56,  326 
Salts  in  plants,  10 

Salvia  patens  failing,  55;  sowing,  170;  nemo- 
rosa,  262 

Sarcopodiura  Lobhii  and  culture,  144 
Savoy  storing,  1 68 
Saxifraga  ciliosa,  367 
Scale,  brown,  its  habits,  &c.,  282 
Scarifier,  264 
Scottish  Gardener,  3 1 5 
Scrapers  for  gardens,  328 
■  Scythe,  Boyd’s  self-adjusting,  40,  44  ;  how  to 
set,  91 

Scythe  stones,  Seal’s,  2 
Sea-kale  forcing,  53 
Seed  trade,  300 

Seeds  and  their  germination,  381 
Selago  distans,  367 

Sericographis  Gheisbreghtiana  culture,  128 
Shallots,  planting,  89 
Sheltering  crops,  198 

Shrubs,  select  hardy  flowering,  1/0  ;  under 
trees,  389 

Shrubland  Park,  69 

Siphocampylus,  list  of  and  culture,  9 ;  (amce- 
nus),  173 

Sloane  Museum,  143 
Smell,  removing  disagreeable,  140,  1/0 
Sobralia,  list  of,  and  culture,  23 
Solanums,  list  of  and  culture,  100;  Mexi- 
canum  as  a  bedder,  169;  jasminoides  as  a 
climber,  204  ;  nudiflorum,  204  ;  jasminoides, 
346 

Soot,  its  components,  56  ;  as  a  manure,  1 70 
j  Spades,  &c.,  Sander’s,  2 
Spinach,  thinning,  26 
Spiranthes,  list  of  and  culture,  49 
Steaming  vinery,  390 
Stem  of  plants,  its  uses,  108 
Stenia  pallida,  culture,  24 
i  Stenorhynclius  speciosus,  49 
j  Stephanotis  floribunda  pruning,  262 
Stillingfleet,  B.,  79 

i  Stocks,  Ten-week,  growing,  105  ;  and  Bromp- 
j  ton,  culture,  1 56 
1  Stove,  temperatures  for,  262 
I  Strawberry  tile,  Smith’s,  1  ;  bed  making,  4  ; 
preserving  from  slugs,  40  ;  Elton,  on  north 
border,  152  ;  beds,  tan  for,  347 
Strophanthus  Stanleyanus  pruning,  264 
Strong  drink  is  raging,  322 
Struthiopteris,  its'derivation,  410 
Sulphur  as  a  gardening  agent,  213;  using  in 
greenhouse,  283 


Wallichia  densiflora  - 

PAGE 

3 

Craterina  hirundinis 

.  _ 

15 

Osbeckia  stellata 

.. 

1 7 

Escallonia  macrantha  - 

..  . 

31 

Leucothoe  andromeda 

. 

45 

Oncidium  variegatum  - 

-  - 

45 

Thyrsacanthus  lilacinus 

. 

58 

Dovehouse  utensils 

•  - 

74 

Jacobin  Pigeon  ... 

- 

7  5 

Helmeted  Pigeon  - 

-  - 

75 

Trichopilia  marginata 

- 

82 

Grevillea  lavendulacea  - 

-  . 

95 

Episcia  bicolor  ... 

. 

no 

Swallow  fly,  15 

Swiss  cream,  recipes  for,  28 

Tacsonia,  wintering,  140 
Tares  for  fowls,  156 
Taverner,  J.,  329 

Taxodium  sempervirens,  probable  height,  41 
Tea  in  Assam,  its  discovery  and  culture,  123  ; 
quantity  used,  123 

Tea,  to  give  flavour  of  green,  282,  361 
Tecoma  jasminoides  culture,  42;  Australis,  56; 

radicans  and  grandiflora,  204 
Tclekia  speciosa,  262 
Tenant  right,  15 
Thctford  meteorology,  16 
Tilings  might  be  better,  231 
Thrift  edgings,  planting,  27 
Thyrsacanthus  lilacinus,  58 
Tigridia,  wintering,  33;  pavonia  sowing,  312 
Tobacco,  how  to  dry,  41 
Tobacco,  fumigating,  140 

Tomatoes,  ripening,  25  ;  diseased,  27  ;  culture, 
389 

Tools,  drawings  of,  15 
Torrenia'Asiatica  culture,  120 
Tradcscants  and  their  tomb,  394 
Training,  eyed  nails  for,  184  ;  rods,  iron,  389 
Transplanting  tool,  393 
Traveller’s  Joy,  209 

Trees,  young,  planting  close,  140  ;  removing 
large,  346  ;  unthrifty,  347 
Trenching,  how  to  be  done,  38  ;  light  soils,  51 
Trentham  gardens,  notes  on,  167,  195 
Trellises,  management  of  fruit-trees  on,  237 
Xrichosma  suavis  culture,  1 1 5 
Trichopilia  marginata,  82,  87 ;  list  of  and  cul¬ 
ture,  87 

Trigonidums,  list  of  and  culture,  115 
Tropoeolum  Jarrattii,  brachyceras,  and  penta- 
phylluin  culture,  204  ;  tricolorum  culture, 
219 

Trumpet  Lily,  219 

Tulip  planting,  6,  25;  shelter  for,  10;  show, 
Great  Northern,  30  ;  arranging,  94  ;  break¬ 
ing  of,  151 

Turner  (Dr.  W.),  107 

Turnips,  Swedes,  storing,  67 ;  culture,  402 

Vandas  for  pot-culture,  115 
Vanilla,  list  of  and  culture,  149 
Vauxhall,  once  intended  for  a  college,  29 
Vegetable  marrow  seed,  297 
Veranda,  plants  for,  27 ;  climbers  for  exposed, 
360 
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PAGE 

Pultemea  ericoides  ...  -  124 

Cochin-China  Fowls  -  -  -  -  137 

Swallow  Pigeon  ....  139 

Sarcopodium  Lobbii  -  -  -  -  144 

Wheelbarrows  -  -  -  -  -  158 

Hyoscyamus  grandiflora  -  -  -  160 

Siphocampylus  ammnus  -  -  -  173 

Browallia  Jamesoui  -  -  -  -  188 

Hive  ventilator  -  -  -  -  -  199 

Carmelite  Pigeon . 203 

Clematis  vitalba  -  -  -  209 

Pannell’s  boiler  -  -  -  -  -  222 

Chrysobactron  Hookerii  -  252 

Ranunculus  flammula  -  -  -  -  263 

Scarifiers  ------  264 


Verbenas,  improved  by  saltpetre,  16;  wintering, 
28;  mildewed,  7";  yellow,  131  ;  culture  for 
exhibiting,  194,  229,  242,  257,  273  ;  soil  for, 
195  ;  culture  in  pots,  215  ;  cuttings  shanked, 
233;  potting,  &c.,  for  exhibiting,  292  ;  pro¬ 
pagating  by  cuttings,  370  ;  list  of  and  sowing, 
321  ;  culture,  insects  on,  336,  356 
Versailles  Gardens,  93 

Victoria  Regia  in  open  air,  44  ;  late  blooming, 
160 

Vincas  in  stove,  283 

Vine-border,  covering,  140;  dressing,  156 
Vine  planting  and  pruning,  95  ;  list  of,  97  ; 
bleeding,  cure  for,  120,  346;  in  pots,  140, 
233  ;  grafting,  248  ;  inarching,  282  ;  forcing, 
311;  protecting,  347  ;  for  forcing,  green¬ 
house,  and  pots,  list  of,  347  ;  in-doors,  351 
Vinery,  managementof  early,  101 ;  temperature 
in,  162  ;  heated  by  cows,  221 ;  planting,  261 
Violets,  Neapolitan,  &c.,  culture,  54 
Virgin’s  Bower,  209 

Walks,  concrete,  27  ;  409 
Wallflower  culture,  312 
Wallich  (Dr.),  3 
W allichia  densiflora,  3 
Walls,  fruit  for  different  aspects,  183 
Walls  of  glass,  159;  a  new  form  of,  225;  for 
fruit,  36l 

Walnut  keeping,  170 
Walnut  tree,  barren,  297 
Warreas,  list  of  and  culture,  178 
Water  in  a  mineral  district,  140 
Watering-pot,  Thompson’s,  140 
Watering  in  winter,  224 
Way  to  be  miserable,  373,  401 
Wheelbarrows,  on  their  construction,  157; 
dimensions,  204 

Whitehaven  Horticultural  Societv,  394 
Wild  flowers,  British,  263,  285,  3’l3,  349,  3 77 
Window  plants  of  cottagers,  77 
Wine-making,  home,  71,  137;  bottling,  7 1  ; 

grape,  &c.,  138 
Window,  plants  in  N.E.,  183 
Wintering  plants,  28;  different  modes,  33,  41 
Wire-worm,  destroying,  140,  204 
Wise,  H.,  391 
Withering,  W.,  43 
Worms  in  grass,  106 

Yarrow  as  a  medicine,  91 

Zausciineria  culture,  283 
Zygopetalums,  list  of,  215;  culture,  241 


Polish  Pigeon  - 

.. 
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281 

Ranunculus  ficaria 

-  - 

285 

Bee-liouse  -  -  - 

- 

295 

Grafting  .... 

-  - 

298 

Taylor’s  hive-board  - 

- 

312 

Ranunculus  alpestris 

-  - 

313 

Scrapers  -  -  -  - 

- 

329 

Turbit  Pigeon  - 

-  - 

345 

Ranunculus  repens  - 

- 

349 

Ranunculus  liedcraccus 

-  - 

377 

Catheartia  villosa 

- 

379 

Transplanter  ... 

-  - 

393 

Flower-pot  retainer  - 

- 

393 

Cow  vinery  - 

-  - 

393 

Carrier  Pigeon  - 

- 
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Weather  near  London  i 

Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind. 

N  1850. 

Rain  in  In. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

| 

2  Th 

Walnut-leaves  fall. 

29.870—29.799 

58—43 

N. 

02 

3  a.  5 

36  a.  5 

10  33 

3 

10 

31 

275 

3fF 

Jack  Snipe  seen. 

29.877  — 29-874 

56—44 

E. 

02 

5 

34 

II  31 

8 

10 

49 

276 

4  s 

Swallows  last  seen. 

29-886  —  29.798 

60—33 

S.W. 

— 

7 

31 

morn. 

9 

1 

8 

2  77 

5  Sun 

16  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

29.771  —  29.734 

61—28 

W. 

— 

8 

29 

0  34 

10 

1 

26 

278 

6  M 

Buntings  flock. 

29.746—29.427 

59—44 

S.W. 

15 

10 

27 

1  38 

11 

1 

44 

279 

7  Tu 

Wheat  sowing. 

29.544  —  29.377 

59—42 

S.W. 

— 

12 

25 

2  43 

12 

2 

i 

280 

8  W 

Cherry-leaves  fall. 

29.779  —  29.557  60—31 

S.W. 

— 

13 

22 

3  49 

13 

12 

18 
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“  Reason  hath  deceived  me  so  many  times,  that  I  will  trust  reason 
no  more,  unless  the  point  in  question  he  confirmed  and  made  manifest  hy 
experience — without  which  no  knowledge  in  husbandry  is  perfect ;  for 
experience  admitteth  no  imposture.”  So  wrote  one  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  men  of  the  17th  century,  yet  that  man  died  from  absolute  want 
in  the  streets  of  London.  He  was  Gabriel  Plattes  ;  and  this  almost 
only  fragment  of  his  biography  we  find  thus  recorded. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  volume,  published  in  1639,  entitled,  A 
Discovery  of  Subterrane.al  Treasure,  written  by  Gabriel  Plattes;  and 
a  contemporary  of  the  author  has  written  on  a  fly-leaf  of  that  volume, 
“The  author  of  this  book  died  of  meer  want,  in  the  year  1()14,  at  London. 
Mr.  Hartlib  hath  many  of  his  best  papers  and  notes,  which  are  worth 
the  getting ;  for  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  told  me  he  was  a  rare  man  for  feats 
of  husbandry,  chemistry,  &c.”  In  other  words,  Plattes  was  an  alchemist 
as  well  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  but  he  was  no  blind  groper  in  the 
crucible.  Yet  alchemy  was  one  of  the  prevailing  delusions  of  his  age, 
influencing  all  classes,  and  so  prevalent  as  to  call  forth  Ben  Jonson’s 
well-known  satire,  “The  Alchemist.”  Even  such  a  contemporary  of 
Plattes  as  Evelyn  saw  no  absurdity  in  the  pursuit,  for  he  tells  us  in  1/05, 
“  I  went  to  sec  Dr.  Dickinson,  the  famous  chemist.  We  had  a  long 
conversation  about  the  philosopher’s  elixir,  which  he  believed  attainable, 
and  had  seen  projection  himself  by  one  who  went  under  the  name  of  Mun- 
danus,  who  sometimes  came  among  the  adepts,  but  was  unknown  as  to 
his  country  or  abode ;  of  this  the  Doctor  has  written  a  treatise  in  Latin 
full  of  very  astonishing  relations.  He  is  a  very  learned  person,  formerly 
a  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  in  which  city  he  practised 
physic.”  It  seems  extraordinary  that  no  one  seems  to  have  asked,  “  If 
these  men  can  make  gold,  why  arc  they  all  so  miserably  poor?”  In  the 
work  of  Plattes,  of  which  we  have  given  the  title,  there  are  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  recipes,  but  it  is  not  consonant  with  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
its  metallurgical  tests  and  researches,  although  one  chapter  has  such  a 
tempting  title  as  “  How  true  and  perfect  gold  may  be  made  by  art and 
we  are  the  less  inclined  to  do  so,  because  we  perceive  that  the  crucible, 
like  California,  had  one  result  in  common  ;  for  Plattes  says,  “  If  any  one 
doubt  the  truth  of  alchemy,  he  may  be  satisfied  by  this  trial ;  but,  instead 
of  gain,  he  shall  pay  for  his  learning,  by  going  away  with  loss.” 

In  the  same  year,  1639,  in  his  Discovery  of  infinite  treasure  hidden 
since  the  World's  beginning,  whereunto  all  men  arc  friendly  invited  to 
be  sharers  with  the  discoverer,  Plattes  begins  with  this  most  true 
apothegm — an  apothegm  even  more  applicable  to  the  19th  century  than 
to  that  in  which  lie  wrote — “There  is  no  approved  medicine  but  this  in 
an  over-peopled  commonwealth — to  wit,  good  improvements  of  the 
earth;”  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  both  the  pro¬ 
tectionists  and  free-traders  of  the  present  day.  We  have  abundant 
evidence  in  this  work  to  sustain  Mr.  Hartlib’s  declaration,  that  Plattes 
was  “  a  rare  man  in  husbandry;”  for  although  there  is  in  it  much  of 
surplusage  and  inflated  eloquence,  there  are  also  intermingled  many 
such  truthful  passages  as  this — “  When  a  planter  settetli  his  small  trees, 
at  the  first,  let  him  ratn  down  the  earth  solid  below,  and  lighter  towards 
the  surface,  that  so  the  roots  may  spread  through  all  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  may  not  point  downwards  towards  the  barren  earth,  but 
spread  in  the  rich  mould.”  His  views  as  to  the  mixture  of  soils,  irri¬ 
gation,  and  the  preservation  of  the  drainage  from  dunghills,  are  equally 
sound.  “  I  have  seen,”  he  says,  “  much  oversight  committed  by  many 
husbandmen,  in  letting  out  the  putrified  and  coloured  water  from  their 
moats  and  dunghill  pools  ;  whereas,  all  the  water  that  was  high-coloured 
might  have  been  improved  in  such  frugal  manner,  by  a  little  industry, 
that  it  would  have  produced  such  an  increase  of  barley  as  would  have 
made  as  much  good  drink  for  the  husbandman’s  provision  as  the  coloured 
water  which  was  lost.” 

In  the  May  of  1 664,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  induced  Mr.  Hartlib  to 
publish  for  him —for  he  appears  to  have  had  neither  funds  nor  credit — 
The  Profitable  Intelligencer,  which  is  no  more  than  an  advertisement  of 
eight  pages,  proposing  to  publish  a  larger  work,  entitled,  The  Treasure 


House  of  Nature  unlocked,  and  set  wide  open  to  the  world .  He  says, 

“  I  intend,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  printed,  that  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
elsewhere,  at  certain  signs  then  to  be  set  up,  the  said  book  shall  be  sold 
for  five  shillings,  or  lent  for  two-pence  per  week,  to  every  one  that  shall  i 
leave  the  money,  or  put  in  security  to  return  it  to  the  owner.”  West¬ 
minster  Hall  was  no  extraordinary  place  in  which  to  establish  this  first  : 
suggestion  of  a  circulating  library,  for  in  those  days  seedsmen,  book¬ 
sellers,  and  other's,  had  stalls  in  that  Hall  for  vending  their  wares.  Plattes 
was  evidently  a  practical  man,  for  we  have  seen  what  he  says  about  ex¬ 
perience  as  opposed  to  mere  reasoning  ;  and  Walter  Blith,  in  the  preface 
to  his  English  Improver,  speaks  of  Plattes’  “  corn-setting  engine,” 
which  he  applauds,  and  which  was  evidently  the  embryo  idea  of  our 
modern  drills. 

Yet  of  such  a  man  no  memorials  exist.  All  that  we  gather  is  that  he 
probably  began  his  observations  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  continued  them  through  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  1st, 
as  well  as  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  llcv. 
Walter  Harte,  who  must  have  conversed  with  those  who  had  seen  Plattes, 
says  of  him  : — 

“  As  great  a  genius  as  this  writer  was,  the  public  allowed  him  to  drop 
down  dead  in  London  streets  with  hunger  only  ;  nor  had  he  a  shirt  upon 
his  back  when  he  died.  He  bequeathed  his  papers  to  S.  Hartlib  :  Whom 
a  cotemporary  author  addresses  in  this  manner:  ‘None  (but  yourself, 
who  want  not  an  enlarged  heart,  but  a  fuller  hand  to  supply  the  world’s 
defects)  being  found,  with  some  few  others,  to  administer  any  relief  to  a 
man  of  so  great  merit.’  Letter  to  Hartlib  from  Flanders,  1 650. 

“  Another  friend  of  Hartlib’s  gives  Plattes  the  following  character : 

‘  Certainly  that  man  had  as  excellent  a  genius  in  agriculture  as  any  that 
ever  lived  in  this  nation  before  him,  and  was  the  most  faithful  seeker  of 
his  ungrateful  country’s  good.  I  never  think  of  the  great  judgment, 
pure  zeal,  and  faithful  intentions  of  that  man,  and  withal  of  his  strange 
sufferings  and  manner  of  death,  but  am  struck  with  amazement  that  such 
a  man  should  be  suffered  to  fall  down  dead  in  the  streets  for  want  of  food, 
whose  studies  tended  to  no  less  than  providing  and  preserving  food  for 
whole  nations,  and  that  too  as  with  much  skill  and  industry,  so  without 
pride  or  arrogance  towards  God  or  man.’  C.  D.  in  a  Letter  to  Hartlib, 
1653.  Legacy,  p.  133,  134. — Hartlib,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt,  published 
but  few  posthumous  papers  of  Gabriel  Plattes ;  and  indeed  an  author,  so 
extremely  poor  as  this  unfortunate  person  was,  would  in  all  probability 
have  sold  his  writings  to  the  booksellers,  had  they  beeu  so  far  finished  as 
to  deserve  publication.  The  pieces  already  published  are  these  which 
follow :  Practical  Husbandry  improved,  or.  A  Discovery  of  infinite 
Treasure,  4°,  containing  120  pages,  1656.  A  Discovery  of  subterranean 
Treasure,  4to,  1638.  About  three  sheets.  Mermrius  Laitificans,  Ito, 
1644.  'Twelve  pages.  Observations  and  Improvements  in  Husbandry , 
accompanied  with  twenty  Experiments,  imparted  to  S.  Hartlib  by  Gab. 
Plattes.  32  pages,  4to,  1653. — This  author  had  a  bold  adventurous  cast 
of  mind,  and  seems  to  have  preferred  the  faulty  sublime,  in  matters  of 
invention,  to  the  faultless  mediocrity.  As  to  his  MS.  intitled  Art’s 
mistress  containing  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  in  agriculture 
for  fifty  years,  and  in  all  probability  the  most  valuable  in  matter,  as  well 
as  most  considerable  in  size,  of  all  his  writing,  we  have  spoken.  In  a 
letter  to  Hartlib,  May  14,  1644,  he  mentions  a  work  of  his,  called  The 
Treasure-house  of  Nature  unlocked,  and  set  wide  open  to  the  World,  &c. 
Whether  this  performance  was  ever  printed  is  more  than  1  know,  or 
whether  it  be  not  the  tract  first  mentioned  in  this  list,  which  1  am  partly 
inclined  to  believe.” 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  62.8°  and  44. 1°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  80°,  occurred  on  the  5th,  in  1834,  and  the  lowest  cold,  29°,  on  tin. 
3rd,  in  1836.  During  the  period,  83  days  were  fine,  and  on  85  rain 
fell. 


We  will  now  conclude  our  comments  on  the  gardening 
implements  at  the  World’s  Exhibition  : — 

219. — Smith’s  Enamelled  Garden  Labels 
Are  made  of  iron  and  bronze,  with  a  frame  or  space  at 
the  top  for  the  enamel,  which,  being  white,  shows  the 
ink  or  paint,  which  may  be  used  for  writing  the  name 
of  the  plant  or  tree  very  clearly,  and  the  enamel  can  be 
easily  cleaned.  The  labels  might  be  made  neater,  and 
of  more  tasteful  designs  for  conservatories.  They  will 
be  found  both  durable,  and  of  more  utility  than  most 
of  the  labels  in  use  in  gardens  at  the  present  time. 


Smith’s  Hyacinth  Glass  and  Glass  Supporter. — 
This  glass  is  fitted  with  a  glass  support  for  steadying 
the  flowers,  and  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  glass  by 
means  of  a  small  zinc  tube,  with  a  piece  of  zinc  from  tiro  1 
side  bent  so  as  to  fit  over  the  edge  of  the  vase,  the  j 
support  passing  through  the  tube.  The  contrivance  is 
very  simple,  but  the  design  is  not  good,  being  the 
same  as  the  old-fashioned  hyacinth  glass. 

The  Strawberry-tile,  exhibited  also  by  Smith,  will 
be  expensive,  and  the  utility  of  such-like  things  is  much 
questioned.  For  a  wet  season,  they  may  be  useful  in  | 
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keeping  the  fruit  from  the  ground;  hut  in  dry,  hot 
weather,  the  fruit  is  liable  to  get  baked  on  one  side 
before  the  other  is  ripe,  and  for  general  purposes  they 
are  useless. 

253.-  Fleming’s  Machine  for  Destroying  Weeds, 
and  Moss,  &c.,  on  Gravel  Walks. 

This  is  a  boiler  on  three  wheels,  made  of  malleable 
iron,  with  a  fire-box,  door,  and  ash-box  at  one  end, 
with  a  handle  at  the  other,  to  draw  it  along;  it  is  also 
fitted  with  a  valve  and  perforated  pipe,  for  distributing 
the  boiling  solution.  The  water  is  put  into  the  boiler 
with  two  pounds  of  salt  for  every  gallon  of  water,  and 
it  holds  about  thirty  gallons ;  the  fire  is  then  lighted, 
and  when  the  water  is  boiling  the  machine  is  moved 
on,  and  the  valve  opened.  The  breadth  the  water  is 
spread  is  about  three  feet,  and  it  will  go  over  from  eighty 
to  eighty-five  square  yards  at  each  time  the  machine  is 
emptied  of  its  contents.  The  boiler  is  then  filled  again, 
and  so  the  operation  goes  on.  The  walks  must  be  dry 
when  the  solution  is  used,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  it  away  from  box  or  turf  edgings,  as  it  will  kill 
either  of  them  as  quickly  as  the  weeds. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  method  for  eradicating 
weeds.  Salt  has  been  often  used,  laid  on  by  the  hand, 
for  killing  weeds,  but  young  plants  from  the  uninjured 
seed  soon  make  their  appearance  thicker  than  before ; 
but  when  xlie  solution  is  used  boiling,  it  destroys  the 
seeds  as  well  as  weeds,  and  so  prevents  a  crop  from 
appearing  for  a  longer  time,  while,  if  the  walks  are 
rolled  after  the  operation,  before  getting  too  dry,  it 
consolidates  the  surface  and  makes  it  smooth  and 
comfortable  to  walk  on.  Our  reporter  adds,  that  he 
thinks  this  machine  very  useful  where  there  is  a  large 
extent  of  gravel  to  clean,  and  particularly  where  the 
walks  are  shaded  and  get  covered  with  moss. 

262. — Seal’s  Scythe  Stones 
Appear  to  be  made  of  stone,  with  a  good  grit  for  sharp¬ 
ening  scythes ;  they  are  both  in  a  rough  state,  and 
polished  ready  for  using. 

269  B.— S  ander’s  Garden  Spades,  Draining  Tools, 
and  Shovels. 

The  spades  exhibited  are  generally  good,  though  in 
some  of  them  we  remarked  that  the  iron  strap  from  the 
blade  did  not  come  well  up  the  handle,  which  is  a  great 
fault,  as  the  handle  is  thereby  less  strong,  and  more 
likely  to  break  with  heavy  work. 

Our  reporter  likes  the  spades  exhibited  at  Stand  259  A, 
by  Wtn ton  of  Birmingham.  “  These  are  made  of  a  solid 
piece  of  cast  steel,  without  joint  or  weld,  and  quite 
elastic ;  the  spades  are  very  light,  but  quite  strong 
enough  for  any  garden  purposes.  The  handle  is  fixed 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  old  method  of  the  iron 
stiaps  sheathing  the  handle;  in  these  there  is  a  slit  cut 
out  of  the  handle,  from  front  to  back,  into  which  a  plate 
of  the  steel  from  the  spade  is  secured  by  iron  pins  pass¬ 
ing  from  side  to  side  of  the  handle.  Our  reporter  adds, 
“I  have  not  had  experience  with  this  method  of  fasten¬ 


ing  handles,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  will  be  more 
pressure  on  the  wood  of  the  handle,  without  having  the 
sheath  of  iron  to  strengthen  it;  with  this  exception,  the 
spades  are  the  best  I  have  seen.  The  Forks,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes,  in  this  stand,  are  light  and  well-made.” 

160.  — Crump’s  Fire  and  Garden  Engine. 

This  engine  is  mounted  on  a  loose  iron  frame,  with 
two  wheels,  an  iron  foot  and  handle,  and  can  be  removed 
at  pleasure.  The  tub  is  made  of  wood ;  and  one  of  the 
engines  exhibited  has  two  pumps,  with  an  air  chamber 
in  the  exit-pipe,  so  that  a  continuous  stream  of  water 
can  be  discharged,  at  the  rate  of  18  gallons  per  minute, 
and  to  a  distance  of  50  or  GO  feet.  There  is  a  woven 
hose  and  branch-pipe  attached  to  it;  it  is  fitted  with 
union-joints,  and  is  a  good  strong  engine,  but  rather 
heavy.  There  is  also  a  smaller  engine  exhibited  with  one 
pump. 

43.— Starkey’s  Telescopic  Ladder. 

These  ladders  slide  out  of  each  other.  The  method 
is,  a  notched  plate  of  iron  is  fitted  to  the  back  of  the 
sliding  series  of  ladders,  and  slides  in  a  groove  in  front 
of  the  steps.  Each  ladder  has  a  strong  spring-catch  at 
the  top,  and  as  the  ladders  are  elevated,  the  notches  in 
the  plates  keep  each  at  any  required  height  attained  by 
the  series  of  four  ladders.  This  is  a  useful  contrivance 
for  many  purposes,  and  is  held  together  very  firmly. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

The  Exhibition  at  Ashford  set  the  Kentish  growers 
upon  the  move,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
next  year’s  show  will  be  upon  a  grand  scale.  This 
season  there  was  a  far  greater  display  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  the  public  were  not  wanting  in  their 
patronage.  Not  less  than  three  thousand  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  county,  were  ad' 
mitted  to  the  ground,  and  the  splendid  band  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  with  the  Maidstone  band,  alternately 
performed.  The  fruit  was  better  than  we  ever  saw  at  a 
provincial  show  before.  Mr.  Epps’s  nursery  grounds, 
adjoining  the  station,  were  admirably  adapted  for  a 
display  of  the  kind,  and  his  noble  plants  did  much  for 
the  occasion. 

The  Maidstone  Horticultural  Society  was  well  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  last  exhibition  for  the  season.  Many 
stands  of  Dahlias  and  Roses,  Verbenas  and  Hollyhocks, 
were  shown  in  fine  condition,  and  floriculture  appears 
highly  patronized  in  that  vicinity.  Cottagers’  produc¬ 
tions,  both  here  and  at  Ashford,  make  a  striking  feature;  ; 
and  we  learn,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  effect  on 
the  morals  and  condition  of  the  humble  classes  is 
excellent. 

Hereford  Horticultural  Society  has  held  three  shows 
with  every  possible  advantage  of  earnest  patronage,  fine 
weather,  and  an  improving  taste.  There  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  last  show  as  compared  with  the 
others.  It  would  have  done  any  body  good  to  see  the 
beautiful  productions  of  the  cottagers,  whose  usefid 
vegetables  for  quality  almost  put  the  professional  gar-  j 
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deners  to  the  blush,  and  whose  enthusiasm  seemed 
boundless.  This  series  of  shows  for  1851  was  a  revival 
of  exhibitions  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  and 
enough  was  done  to  shew  that  the  Society  will  be  second 
to  none  among  those  of  the  provincial  cities. 

The  uncertainty  of  last  year’s  Dahlias  has  not  been 
so  much  complained  of  as  the  retrograde  'movement  in 
quality,  coarseness,  and  sunk  centres ;  and  had  it  not 
been  that  some  of  the  growers  gave  prizes  for  the  best  of 
last  year’s  flowers  let  out  by  them,  very  little  would  have 
been  seen  of  them.  The  most  beautiful  flower  of  the 
season  was  Barmaid,  let  out  by  Turner.  The  most  perfect 
and  certain  was  The  King ,  let  out  by  Morgan.  Nil  despe- 
randum  was  the  most  showy,  but  it  has  the  great  fault 
which  would  spoil  the  best  flower  in  all  other  respects, 
the  petals  do  not  meet  as  the  flower  naturally  grows, 
and  all  the  dressing  that  can  be  given  will  not  wholly 
remedy  the  defect.  Mrs.  Hansard  was  the  best  fancy; 
but  if  we  get  one  of  the  same  colour  without  the  indent¬ 
ation  at  the  ends  of  the  petals,  this  must  give  way 
another  year.  Admiral  has  been  useful,  but  cannot  be 
compared  with  Fearless.  E,  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS  AND  BIOGRAPHIES. 


Dense-flowered  AVallich  Palm  ( Wallichia  densi- 
flora).  —  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4584. — Whether  we 
regard  the  stately  habit  of  the  Wallichia  caryotoules,  the 
palm  on  which  this  genus  was  founded  by  Dr.  Rox- 
I  burgh,  the  great  beauty  of  the  Wallichia  spectabilis,  or 
the  elegance  of  this  comparatively  little  palm  before  us, 
the  subject  of  our  present  biography,  we  believe  few  will 
dispute  the  taste  which  suggested  the  genus  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  name  and  labours  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  AVallich, 
late  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta, 

,  and  the  more  so,  when  we  remember  that  the  author  of 
it,  Dr.  Roxburgh,  was  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
directorship  of  the  same  garden.  We  submit  this 
!  example  of  disinterested  kindness  to  the  serious  consi- 
:  deration  of  gardeners ;  for  how  often  do  we  find  the 


very  contrary  spirit  exhibited  by  some  of  them  towards 
both  their  predecessors  and  successors  in  the  cares  of 
the  garden ;  but  this  should  not  be — charity  and  good¬ 
will  should  prevail  over  all  our  relations  and  actions  in 
life.  Several  other  botanists  of  eminence  have  showed 
their  desire  to  compliment  the  great  demonstrator  of 
Indian  botany  “by  a  like  compliment,”  and  the  syno¬ 
nyms  which  have  accumulated  to  the  genus  Wallichia 
in  consequence,  have  been  the  source  of  error  on  the 
part  of  Endlicher  and  Lindley  in  their  enumeration  of 
genera.  AVe,  therefore,  hail,  with  great  pleasure,  the 
following  extrication  of  this  botanical  web  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  researches  of  Sir  W.  Hooker : — 

“  In  as  few  words  as  we  can,”  he  begins,  “  we  must 
show  the  right  that  Roxburgh’s  plant  has  to  the  name 
Wallichia ,  in  preference  to  the  Wallichias  of  other  bota¬ 
nists,  who  have  delighted  to  honour  our  friend  by  a  like 
compliment.  Though  the  Palm  had  been  long  thus 
named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  it  was  not  published  till  the 
appearance  of  the  third  volume  of  the  ‘  Plants  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,’  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  in 
1821.  In  1824,  Dr.  Hamilton  published  this  identical 
Palm,  under  the  name  of  Harina,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Hortus  Amhoinensis,  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Sooiety  of  Natural 
History.’  ”  Sir  AV.  Hooker  also  shows  a  long  list  of 
Wallichias  by  other  authors,  and  traces  them  to  the 
dates  of  their  published  origin,  and  they  are  shown  to 
have  been  of  later  dates ;  so  that  now,  at  last,  this  Palm 
is  established  on  its  true  foundation,  and,  as  Sir  W. 
Hooker  says,  “is  well  suited  to  commemorate  Dr.  Wal- 
lich’s  labours  in  the  field  of  science.  His  extended 
knowledge,  and  his  splendid  works  on  Indian  botany, 
his  liberal  contributions  to  Kew,  and  to  every  celebrated 
garden  in  Europe  aud  the  colonies,  and  his  generous 
and  encouraging  bearing  to  every  student  of  plants, 
justly  entitle  him  to  a  name  among  the  “princes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.” 

Wallichia  densijlora  is  an  elegant  stemless  Palm,  a  native 
of  Assam,  and  of  forests  which  skirt  the  base  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya  from  Kamaon,  at  an  elevation  of  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the 
collection  at  Kew  some  years  since.  It  will  he  found  a  fit 
associate  with  Cycads,  as  Dion ,  Zamia,  and  such  palm-like 
plants,  to  represent  the  noble  family  of  Palms  on  a  minor 
scale.  Eesides  the  beauty  of  its  spreading  frond-like  leaves, 
it  is  very  handsome  while  in  fruit,  and  being  a  Monoecious 
plant,  it  carries  the  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction 
on  different  stems  (spadix)  on  the  same  plant.  These  j 
spadices,  or  flower-stems,  issue  from  among  a  central  tuft  of  1 
coarse  fibres.  The  male  stem  is  first  hid  in  a  large  imbri¬ 
cated  sheath,  called  a  spathe,  which  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour  streaked  with  yellow ;  hence  arise  the  male  flowers  in 
dense  clusters,  and  nearly  white.  The  female  is  a  com¬ 
pound  spike,  with  violet- coloured  fruit  or  ovaries.  This  and  ; 
all  the  allied  tribes  delight  in  strong  turfy  loam,  and  their 
large  spreading  roots  suck  up  large  quantities  of  rich  water 
when  the  plants  are  in  good  health  and  growing  in  strong  | 
moist  heat.  Palms  are  now  arranged  in  five  divisions,  or 
sections,  and  this  belongs  to  the  first  and  largest  section,  1 
Arecads ,  which  is  called  after  Areca,  the  Cabbage-tree  Palm,  j 
and  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus  our  plant  is  arranged  in  the 
sixth  order  of  the  twenty-first  class,  Moncecia  Hexandria. 

AVe  cannot  close  this  notice  without  reprinting  what  we 
wrote  in  1843,  when  the  experience  of  Dr.  AVallich’s  excel¬ 
lencies  were  freshly  impressed  on  us.  Happily  our  forebod- 
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ings  of  his  dying  in  India  have  proved  groundless,  as  Dr. 
Wallich  is  living,  and  long  may  he  continue  to  live,  in 
England. 

“  Of  the  Superintendant  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lich,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  :  his  scientific  attainments 
need  no  testimony  from  me ;  they  are  demonstrated  by  his 
published  works,  and  by  fifty  societies,  which,  unsolicited, 
have  enrolled  him  among  their  associates.  But  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  urbanity  and  liberality  with  which  lie 
meets  the  wishes,  not  of  his  friends  only,  but  of  all  who  seek 
from  him  either  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  or  an 
addition  to  their  botanical  stores. 

Dr.  Wallich  is  by  birth  a  Dane,  and  was  a  medical  attache 
to  Chandenagore,  the  chief  Indian  colony  of  his  native 
country  ;  and  it  was  to  the  estimable  Dr.  Carey  that  he  was 
indebted  for  bringing  his  scientific  merits  under  the  notice 
of  the  government,  and,  subsequently,  for  his  appointment 
to  the  honourable,  lucrative,  and  delightful  office  he  now 
holds.  To  this  he  is  devotedly  attached ;  and  though  of 
late  warned  that  a  residence  of  many  years  in  a  tropical 
climate  renders  a  change  to  one  more  temperate  desirable, 
yet  1  much  fear  he  will  linger  on,  till  he  becomes  the  tenant 
of  that  grave  which  he  has  already  prepared  in  a  favourite 
shaded  spot  among  his  botanical  treasures. 

“  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  doctor  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  acclimatising  many  plants,  which  must  eventually 
become  objects  of  commercial  importance.  Madder  ( Calo - 
trnpis  procera),  Manctlia  glabra,  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha ; 
Crinum  Asiaticum  toxicarium,  a  substitute  for  the  squill ; 
the  gniacum,  and  quassia  plants ;  Hemidesmus  Indians,  a 
substitute  for  sarsaparilla ;  fustick  ( Madura  linctoria), 
Ceesnlpina  coriaria ,  abounding  in  tannin  ;  and  various  other 
useful  plants,  arc  of  the  class  in  question." 

B.  J. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Some  letters  lying  by  us  at  this  moment,  remind  us 
that  this  is  the  period  at  which  many  persons  desire  to 
nmke  new  plantations  of  Strawberries  and  Raspberries ; 
and  as  one  signed  B.  B.  would  seem  to  embody  the  bulk 
of  the  enquiries  necessary,  let  that  be  the  text.  B.  B. 
asks — “When  the  beds  should  be  made?” — “How  they 
should  be  treated?” — “The  kinds  most  useful  in  a 
family?”  all  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  answer. 

Strawberries. — As  to  the  time  of  making  the  beds, 
that  is  sometimes  settled  on  principle,  sometimes  on 
expediency ;  the  latter  more  generally  the  case.  If  the 
thing  be  judged  on  its  own  ground  alone,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  runners  can  possibly  be 
obtained,  is  the  very  best  time.  Indeed,  we  would  never 
remove  them  at  a  mid-season  ;  either  very  early  or  very 
late  is  perhaps  the  best  practice.  When  we  say  very 
early,  it  is  meant  that  the  very  first  runners  the  parent 
plants  can  be  made  to  produce  arc  desirable ;  this  will 
be  generally  about  the  second  week  of  July,  extra  means 
having  been  taken  to  induce  an  early  and  strong  brood, 
j  And  as  to  very  late,  about  the  second  week  in  October 
may  be  taken;  but  the  plants  for  this  purpose  may  either 
be  early  obtained  and  strong  runners,  which  have  been 
planted  in  July  in  reserve  beds,  and  now  removed  with 
nice  balls  of  earth  ;  or  runners  obtained  from  the 
established  plants  forthwith:  need  we  add  that  the 
former  will  carry  a  decent  crop,  and  that  the  latter  will 
not  do  so  until  the  ensuing  year.  Those  who  intend  to 
make  early  plantations  on  principle  alone,  and  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  fine  berries 
in  the  first  season,  must  bo  “up  with  the  lark.”  The 
plants  from  which  the  new  plantation  has  to  be  made 
having  been  determined  on,  the  cultivator  should  spread 
two  or  three  inches  thick  of  old  vegetable  soil  or  manure 
beneath  them  in  the  month  of  May,  or  before  the 
runners  come  forth ;  and  on  this  the  runners  will  be 
produced  unusually  early  and  very  strong.  By  this  treat¬ 
ment,  nice  plants  will  bo  obtained  a  month,  or  nearly  so, 
before  those  left  to  chance.  Those  who  are  determined 


to  use  every  means,  may  watch  the  development  of  the 
runners,  and  place  a  stand  or  a  hooked  peg  on  the  bine, 
to  make  the  young  runners  sit  close  to  the  ground.  In 
addition,  the  extending  runners  may  receive  frequent 
sprinklings  of  water;  and  such  means  being  taken, 
runners  of  a  very  superior  character  may  bo  generally 
obtained  very  early  in  July.  If  these  can  be  planted 
out  where  they  are  to  remain  finally,  so  much  the  better; 
this  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done ;  but  if,  through  a 
severe  limitation  of  ground,  expedients  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  why,  as  before  observed,  the  next  best  plan 
is  to  plant  the  young  runners  out  in  reserve  beds  until 
October,  or  the  following  February.  This  course  is 
resorted  to  in  order  to  economise  ground,  and  is  the 
practice  of  hundreds,  and  the  only  objection  is,  that  a 
very  full  crop  cannot  be  expected  ;  nevertheless,  wc  have 
had  very  good  crops  by  such  means,  especially  of  the 
Keen’s  seedling,  which  possesses  great  aptitude  for  early 
bearing.  Less  nicety  is  necessary  in  preparing  beds 
for  the  latter  practice.  Deep  digging  and  much 
manuring  is  quite  unnecessary  —  nay,  prejudicial,  in 
this  case.  Any  bed  or  beds  which  have  produced  an 
early  crop  of  any  kind  after  a  good  manuring,  arc  at 
once  eligible  without  digging ;  simply  levelling  them 
down.  Thus,  early  lettuce  ground  woidd  be  very  proper. 
If,  however,  beds  have  to  be  prepared  for  them,  a  little 
of  very  old  and  rotten  manure  forked  in,  only  about 
three  inches  deep,  and  well  blended  with  the  soil,  will 
be  amply  sufficient.  The  object  is  to  make  a  strong 
and  compact  plant  betimes,  and  as  they  cannot  (in 
attempting  to  save  room)  bo  planted  at  great  distances,  it 
is  useless  to  encourage  an  overgrown  plant.  The 
runners  by  this  latter  practice  may  be  planted  at  from 
six  to  eight  inches  square,  and  should  be  frequently 
watered  during  the  earlier  stage  of  their  growth ;  as  the 
earlier  the  plant  becomes  stout,  the  greater  the  produce 
will  be.  At  this  narrow  distance,  and  on  shallow  dug, 
hut  rather  rich  soil,  their  roots  will  become  interwoven 
by  the  beginning  of  Sejitcmber,  and  a  slight  check  to 
rapid  growth  ensues,  highly  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  a  strong  blossom.  As  before  observed,  these  may  be 
transferred  to  a  permanent  situation  some  time  during 
October;  but  if  high  flavour  in  the  berries  is  preferred  to 
abundance  of  produce,  we  woidd  advise — what  wo  have 
several  times  practised — that  they  be  not  removed  until 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  February.  This  procedure 
is  based  on  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  best  flavoured 
strawberries  are  produced  on  plants  with  moderate 
foliage,  certainly  not  on  those  most  luxuriant;  and  this 
February -planting  keeps  the  foliage  less  rampant— the 
fruit,  however,  may  be  slightly  diminished  in  size. 
And  now  for  the  making  new  plantations  in  permanent 
situations  early  in  July;  the  mode  of  coaxing  early 
runners  was  before  explained,  and  we  may  now  talk  of 
soils,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  situations,  &c.,  &c. 

Soil. — A  deep  and  mellow  loam,  about  intermediate 
between  what  is  termed  still' soil  and  light,  is,  doubtless, 
best  for  the  Strawberry;  it  maybe  added,  that  where 
people  do  not  take  the  pains  of  watering  regularly,  as 
the  London  market-gardeners  do,  it  is  better  to  lean  to  a 
soil  of  an  adhesive  character,  rather  than  light  soils,  where 
a  choice  exists.  As,  however,  such  excellent  soils  are, 
perhaps,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest  corrections  for  those  of  inferior 
staple.  Loose  sandy  soils  are  very  unfit,  they  are  too 
capricious  in  regard  of  moisture  ;  and  before  the  appli 
cation  of  manures  is  thought  of,  means  must  be  taken 
to  improve  the  staple.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
cultivator  should  consider  his  locality,  and  ascertain 
what  materials  can  be  readily  obtained,  in  order  to 
economise  the  whole  proceeding.  Mail,  clay,  ditch  or 
pond  scourings,  old  peaty  material,  &c.,  are,  any  of  them, 
or  all  combined,  of  much  service  in  this  case.  Marls 
arc  capital  improvers  of  this  kind  of  soil,  but  they 
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unluckily  have  a  constant  tendency,  especially  those  of 
the  clayey  character,  to  subside  into  a  stratum;  through 
the  agency,  we  suppose,  of  the  rains.  We  have  known 
good  cultivators,  therefore,  in  marly  districts,  apply 
marl  annually  between  the  rows,  and  this  on  hot  soils 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  scourings  of  ditches  or 
pond  bottoms,  which  have  lain  to  dry  for  some  months, 
and  then  turned,  and,  if  possible,  some  quick-lime  in¬ 
troduced,  will  be  found  a  capital  application  to  either 
sandy  or  clayey  soils ;  the  latter,  of  course,  is  benefited 
also  by  a  liberal  application  of  sand  or  sandy  material, 
old  lime  rubbish,  old  and  mellow  peat,  leaf-soil,  and 
manures  of  any  kind. 

And  now  for  the  preparation  of  the  plot.  All  good 
strawberry  growers  agree  in  the  propriety  of  securing  a 
liberal  depth  of  soil;  we  should  say  nearly  two  feet,  if 
more,  so  much  the  better.  Trenching  must  he  had 
recourse  to,  and  if  the  soil  is  poor,  a  good  coat  of  dung 
introduced.  That  dung,  blended  with  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  should  not  he  by  any  means  rotten;  if  of  rather 
a  raw  character  it  will  last  the  longer ;  and  this  is  re¬ 
quisite,  for  a  deep  root  in  such  material  is  of  eminent 
service  during  hot  and  dry  weather  in  June,  when  the 
surface-roots  being  liable  to  the  caprice  of  the  weather, 
the  fruit  is  steadily  maintained  by  the  deep  roots.  Half- 
decomposed  material,  dung,  or  dung  and  weeds,  or 
leaves,  being  introduced  towards  the  bottom,  by  placing 
it  on  the  top  spit  and  digging  it  into  the  bottom,  we 
would  next  give  the  second  spit  a  dressing  of  more 
mellow  and  rather  rottener  materials,  and  dig  this  in 
with  it,  and  thus  will  a  good  foundation  be  established 
for  three  or  four  years,  if  necessary.  The  last  spit  may 
be  thrown  into  a  ridge,  and  thus  levelled  down  last  of 
all  with  a  fork  ;  this  will  bring  the  manure  a  little  nearer 
the  surface,  and  mix  it  better.  And  now,  the  whole  is 
ready  for  planting;  and  the  next  consideration  is  hinds, 
distance,  and  mode  of  planting. 

We  grow  chiefly  the  Blach  Prince,  the  Keens  Seedling, 
the  British  Queen,  and  the  Elton.  The  Alpines,  of 
course,  will  require  special  treatment.  There  are  many 
new  kinds,  some  of  much  merit,  especially  Myatt's 
kinds ;  hut  we  think  the  amateur  will  do  well  to  establish 
his  main  stock  with  these,  and  shortly  we  will  give  an 
account  of  some  newer  kinds.  Here  we  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  one  of  great  promise,  brought  out  this 
summer  by  Mr.  Chivas,  seedsman,  &c.,  of  Chester,  a 
spirited  tradesman,  who  sent  a  plant  with  ripe  fruit 
over  here  to  he  tasted.  We  found  it  of  high  flavour, 
and  a  likely  appearance,  and  Mr.  C.  affirms  that  it  is 
the  earliest  we  have,  or  nearly  so,  and  a  good  bearer. 
However,  next  summer  we  shall  hear  more  about  it,  as 
many  are  for  trying  it ;  he  has  named  it  Earl  of  Chester. 
To  pursue  the  subject  of  planting.  Some  plant  in  beds, 
some  as  edgings,  and  some  in  single  rows;  the  last  is 
our  practice,  and  the  practice  of  most  good  cultivators. 
In  making  a  new  plantation,  of  course  the  first  year 
the  plants  will  only  attain  half  their  size;  we,  therefore, 
plant  them  twice  as  thick  in  the  row  as  we  intend  them 
ultimately  to  remain,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
or  when  the  crop  is  gathered,  we  cut  every  other  plant 
up;  this  gives  the  remainder  room  to  ripen  a  good  bud. 
Three  feet  we  do  not  consider  too  much  between  the 
rows,  and  the  plants  ultimately  two  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
so  that  by  double  thickness  in  the  row,  they  may  be 
planted  exactly  one  foot  apart  at  the  first.  We  are 
aware  that  practice  differs  in  distance  as  well  as  other 
things;  but  this,  we  believe,  will  produce  the  greatest 
crop  of  good  strawberries,  which,  whatever  market-men 
may  do,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  private  grower. 
There  must  be  no  drill  drawn  for  the  plants ;  the  best 
way  is,  after  stretching  the  line,  to  make  a  mark  with 
the  end  of  a  rod,  having  a  notch  in  it  to  ride  cross- 
legged  over  the  line,  and  then  to  pull  the  line  up  and 
plant  by  the  mark.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  bury 


the  hearts  of  the  plants,  which  is  soon  done  if  the 
planter  is  awkward;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is 
well  (if  the  soil  is  tolerably  dry)  to  pass  the  foot  lightly 
down  the  line  before  planting. 

The  runners  should  he  taken  up  carefully  with  a 
trowel,  every  fibre  secured,  and,  if  possible,  every  little 
ball  of  soil  secured  too,  and  planted  forthwith.  No 
tying  about,  or  drying  up,  permitted.  As  soon  as 
planted,  they  must  receive  a  thorough  watering,  and 
this  may  have  to  he  repeated  once  every  two  days  for  a 
week  or  two,  in  order  that  no  time  he  lost.  As  soon  as 
they  are  rooted  in  their  new  situation,  liquid  manure 
may  he  had  recourse  to  until  the  plants  get  strong, 
when  it  may  he  dispensed  with,  and  by  persevering 
attention  the  plants  will  be  very  stout  indeed  by  the 
middle  of  September,  and  forming  a  strong  bud  in  the 
centre  of  each ;  henceforth,  no  excitement  need  be 
applied,  they  will  sink  gradually  into  a  state  of  repose. 
We  forgot  to  say  that  not  a  leaf  must  be  cut  off  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  from  the  removal  of  the  runners  in 
July  until  the  following  February,  or  rather  March.  Of 
course,  the  plantation  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  and 
those  who  have  tender  kinds,  such  as  the  British  Queen, 
will  do  well  to  throw  a  little  litter  of  any  kind  over 
them  during  the  hard  frosts  of  winter. 

Any  little  detail  of  proceedings  which  the  severe 
limitation  of  our  pages  precludes  the  possibility  of 
entering  fully  into,  may  be  found  in  that  most  useful 
little  book  of  general  reference,  The  Cottage  Gardeners’ 
Dictionary,  which,  we  do  think,  will  he  found  a  good 
pocket-assistant  to  all  those  who  have  little  time,  and 
are  very  much  in  earnest.  Raspberry  in  our  next. 

R.  Errington. 
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Companion  to  the  Calendar  for  October. — Beauti 
ful  as  the  first-rate  flower-gardens  generally  are  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  like  the  Crystal  Palace,  they 
will  be  stripped  this  month.  The  contents  of  the  one 
will  have  to  be  so  packed  as  to  occupy  as  little  room  as 
possible  in  houses,  pits,  and  frames;  or  in  the  cellars  or 
storerooms  in-doors,  or  may  bo  in  the  attic — the  safest 
place  about  a  house  for  the  old  Scarlet  Geraniums,  if 
the  frost  can  be  kept  from  them.  The  contents  and  non- 
contents  of  the  Crystal  Palace  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  at  present ;  what  we  have  learned  about  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  colours  in  either,  must  also  give  way  to  this 
monthly  companion.  Alstrcemerias,  the  first  on  the 
list,  must  be  planted,  or  transplanted,  this  month,  but 
the  next,  or  the  following,  and  even  the  end  of  February 
will  do,  only  that  October  is  the  best.  Van  Houtt’s  seed¬ 
ling  Alstrcemerias  are  very  pretty,  and  they  sport  natu¬ 
rally  like  Sweet-williams,  when  a  few  sorts  are  growing 
together  in  one  bed,  so  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  varie¬ 
ties,  nor  any  use  in  naming  them.  Any  light  rich  soil 
will  do  to  grow  them  in,  and  if  it  is  naturally  damp  at 
the  bottom,  all  the  better,  if  it  is  well  drained.  Their 
roots  are  not  unlike  young  asparagus  roots,  and  they 
have  eyes  in  the  same  way;  these  roots  should  be  set  in 
rows  in  a  bed  no  more  than  six  inches  apart,  and  nine 
or  ten  inches  from  row  to  row  ;  they  should  be  covered 
six  inches  deep,  and  if  the  winter  sets  in  very  hard,  a 
layer  of  loaves,  or  something  of  that  sort,  should  he  put 
over  them  till  February.  They  do  not  come  above 
ground  until  the  end  of  March,  unless  the  winter  is  very 
mild.  Early  in  April  the  bed  might  be  sown  with  the 
blue  Nemophila,  which  would  then  be  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Alstrcemerias.  After  flowering,  the 
roots  should  be  taken  up  and  dried,  and  again  re-set  in 
October.  It  is  customary  to  keep  these  Alstrcemerias 
three  years  in  the  bed  without  removing  them,  but  that 
hurts  the  roots  very  much,  as  they  bury  themselves 
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deeper  at  every  growth  they  make.  Like  some  bulbs, 
they  soon  get  so  deep  in  a  loose  bed  that  the  effort  to 
grow  up  to  the  surface  is  too  much  for  them.  Bomareas 
are  twining  plants,  which,  in  their  flowers,  look  so  much 
like  Alstroemerias  that  they  have  been  mistaken  for 
such.  Bomarea  acutifolia  is  the  best  of  those  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  should  be  grown  by  every  one  against  posts, 
walls,  or  some  support.  Lapageria  rosea  is  another 
plant,  a  new  one  of  great  beauty,  with  the  habit  and 
flowers  like  a  Bomarea ;  this  is  the  time  to  plant  it  also. 
None  of  these  are  very  good  for  pots,  and  they  should 
always  be  planted  in  the  free  soil. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses,  that  is  border  ones,  are 
to  be  planted  from  this  time  to  next  April,  at  intervals 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  or 
they  may  all  be  put  in  at  once  now,  or  in  February. 
Seedlings  of  them,  if  in  pots  or  boxes,  must  be  put  under 
shelter  this  month,  and  kept  from  the  frost  this  winter; 
not  but  what  they  are  hardy  enough,  but  that  they  are 
more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  other  injuries, 

I  if  they  are  left  out  to  take  their  chance.  Bulbs,  of  all 
the  hardy  kinds,  to  bloom  next  spring,  should  now  be 
got  in  without  loss  of  time.  Those  who  contemplate  a 
fine  display  of  mixed  Hyacinths  and  early  Tulips  next 
April,  should  see  to  then  stock  of  them  immediately.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  put  off  plantiug  them  till  late, 
because  they  produce  a  good  bloom  if  they  are  in  the 
ground  before  Christmas,  that  bloom  being  at  the 
expense  of  that  in  the  following  season.  If  the  beds 
j  are  not  ready  to  receive  them,  let  them  be  put  into  small 
1  pots  and  be  plunged  somewhere  till  the  beds  are  in 
readiness  for  them.  I  am  asked  for  a  list  of  the  principal 
hardy  bulbs  that  require  to  be  planted  this  month  or 
early  in  November  —  this  is  on  the  stocks,  and  will 
appear  immediately.  I  am  also  asked  if  I  can  look  over 
plans  of  flower-gardens,  but  I  must  put  them  off  for  one 
more  month,  for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious  by  and  by. 

Box-Edgings. — We  are  so  long  accustomed  to  have 
our  box-edgings  planted  in  the  spring,  that  few  dream 
of  doing  so  in  the  autumn — but  this  month  is  certainly 
the  best  of  the  twelve  to  plant  dwarf  box.  About  thirty 
years  ago,  all,  or  almost  all,  the  box-edgings  in  the 
largest  kitchen-garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gram¬ 
pians  stood  about  a  foot  high,  and  as  much  across  the 
top  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  got  into  the  way  of  trim¬ 
ming  the  sides  and  top  with  the  scythe  (and  I  bad  my 
first  lessons  at  mowing  on  these  very  edgings),  but  a  new 
gardener  from  Cullen  House,  in  Bamffshire,  condemned 
them,  and  had  the  whole  trenched  up  that  season,  in 
October,  renewed  the  soil,  and  planted  afresh  with  slips, 
without  a  particle  of  roots,  and  the  whole  all  round  the 
garden  went  off  as  well  as  could  be,  and  required  to  be 
j  fresh  clipped  next  June. 

Carnation  Layers. — After  the  middle  of  this  month  it 
is  much  the  best  plan  to  let  any  layers  that  may  yet 
remain  on  the  old  stools,  remain  as  they  are  till  some 
fine  dry  weather  comes  on  in  February  next,  and  those 
that  were  planted  out  for  the  last  six  weeks  will  require 
to  be  looked  over,  to  see  that  they  are  firm  in  the  ground 
i  and  safe  from  slugs  or  grubs,  all  weeds  cleared  away, 
and  if  a  little  soot  were  scattered  in  between  the  rows, 
and  then  the  ground  loosened  with  a  hoe,  it  would  en¬ 
courage  them  much,  and  be  the  means  of  freeing  the 
soil  from  grubs  and  other  enemies. 

Cow-dung,  dec. — In  every  good  garden  there  is  a  heap 
of  cow-dung,  pigeon-dung,  or  sheep-dung,  made  up  every 
year,  and  it  generally  takes  two  years  to  reduce  such 
heaps  into  good  working  order  for  potting,  or  rather 

for  mixing  with  potting  composts.  These  heaps  are 

now  swarming  with  worms,  and  we  gardeners  delight 
to  see  them  at  work,  as  we  do  bees,  while  any  of  the 
dung  remains  green  or  fresh,  but  as  soon  as  the  heap 
\  is  ready  for  our  use,  we  must  rid  it  of  the  worms 

!  before  we  put  the  dung  under  cover  for  future  use,  as 


we  generally  do  about  this  season.  A  peck  or  two  of 
fresh  soot,  and  a  few  pounds  of  salt  mixed  up  with  the  [ 
dung,  will  kill  all  the  worms  in  a  large  heap.  The  soot  ; 
and  the  salt  will  add  to  the  goodness  of  the  heap,  and 
the  dead  worms  themselves  will  soon  become  the  best  ; 
part  of  the  mixture. 

Soils  and  Composts  are  among  the  most  necessary 
things  to  be  looked  to  this  month ;  fresh  turf,  loam,  and 
peat  for  next  year,  leaf-mould,  broken  bones,  and  all 
the  other  necessaries  of  the  potting-bench,  should  be  got 
together  before  the  winter  sets  in,  but  more  especially 
that  which  remains  on  hand  from  last  season.  Part,  at 
least,  of  all  the  mixtures,  or  simples,  should  be  put 
under  cover,  to  be  ready  for  potting  in  a  dry  workable 
order.  If  there  are  any  mysteries  in  gardening,  one 
may  meet  with  them  in  the  compost-yard  if  you  look  for 
them  at  the  right  time. 

Rose  Buds. — We  often  hear  of  people  being  puzzled 
about  the  right  time  to  untie  the  matting  with  which 
Rose-buds  are  secured ;  but  after  the  end  of  September, 
it  does  not  matter  much  whether  they  are  loosed  or  not 
for  months  to  come,  because  the  shoots  will  not  swell, 
and  so  tighten  the  bandages  after  this  season;  but  the 
top  parts  of  the  stocks  above  the  new  buds  should  noiv 
be  cut  off  to  within  six  inches  or  so;  this  is  of  great  use 
to  strengthen  the  buds  for  a  vigorous  start  next  spring. 

Dahlias. — Be  sure  that  their  colours,  and  their  heights, 
and  proper  names,  are  all  registered  before  the  frost  cuts 
them  off,  so  that  you  may  know  how  to  manage  them 
next  season;  and  if  you  happen  to  be  near  a  nursery, 
look  in  and  see  what  sorts  you  would  like  to  order  before 
it  is  too  late.  Make  choice  of  the  more  dwarf  kinds,  if 
they  push  up  their  flowers  well,  but  have  nothing  to  do 
with  those  sorts  which  have  drooping  flowers,  let  them 
be  ever  so  pretty.  Ask  for  Belinda  first;  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  Dahlias  in  the  country  for  the  flower- 
garden,  because  it  will  divide  any  two  colours  which 
would  not  otherwise  agree,  being  nearly  a  black  Dahlia, 
and  not  more  than  two  feet  high  in  any  soil,  and  it 
blooms  most  profusely  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  Any  dealer  who  would  not  mind  to  be 
thought  singular,  might  drive  a  good  trade  out  of  this 
and  one  other  Dahlia  which  I  shall  name  presently,  by 
going  round  the  gardens  where  they  are  growing,  and 
exchanging  some  other  plants  for  the  over-stock  which 
gardeners  might  have  to  spare,  increase  them  in  the 
spring,  and  offer  them  for  sale  at  two-pence  a  plant  in 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  The  half-a-guinea-a-plant 
trade  in  Dahlias  never  made  a  fortune  yet,  and  never 
will;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  two-pence  or 
three-pence  trade  would  return  five-and-twenty  per  cent, 
for  some  years.  The  other  Dahlia  I  alluded” to  has  no 
name,  but  it  is  as  dwarf  as  Zelinda,  and  of  a  scarlet 
colour,  therefore  most  valuable  for  the  flower-beds. 
Dealers  might  call  it  Scarlet  Zelinda,  and  in  a  few  years 
we  might  get  an  entire  new  race  of  these  useful  flowers, 
and  call  them  all  Zelindas,  and  putting  the  name  of  the 
colour  before  the  word  Zelinda — white,  red,  scarlet,  lilac, 
striped,  yellow,  and  even  blue  Zelinda,  if  they  can  get 
it — then  we  should  know  what  we  are  about  when  we 
buy  any. 

Planting  Evergreens.  —  Libocedrus  chilensis,  “  the 
Prince’s  tree,”  as  they  call  it,  has  gone  on  very  well 
indeed,  but  the  grass  round  it  does  not  thrive  at  all, 
because  every  one  who  comes  to  see  the  garden  must 
have  a  look  at  it,  and  so  trample  the  grass  that  no 
chance  of  growing  is  left  it.  Who  will  be  next  in  the 
field  and  plant  Libocedrus  tetragona  from  the  same 
country?  A  most  splendid  hardy  evergreen  tree,  which 
will  grow  as  big  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  Weeping  j 
Cypress  of  the  Yale  of  Tombs,  lately  from  China,  is  now  I 
getting  cheap  enough,  and  is  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  and  j 
every  one  who  has  a  place  for  it  should  buy  one  at  ouce.  I 
The  Great-fruited  Cypress  from  California  is  a  wonderful 
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tree,  and  one  of  the  tallest  of  the  tribe,  which  may  now 
be  had  as  cheap  almost  as  a  larch  ;  they  call  it  Cupressus 
macrocarpa,  and  sometimes  Cupressus  Lambertiancc. 
Mr.  Gowen’s  Cypress  is  fit  for  the  smallest  garden,  as  it 
grows  no  higher  than  twice  the  height  of  Mr.  Gowen 
himself,  and  he  is  not  of  the  tallest — this  is  Cupressus 
Goveniana,  and  Prince  Albert  said  he  planted  one  of  it 
|  somewhere  for  a  memory -plant  last  Jane.  His  Royal 
Highness  is  evidently  much  gratified  at  this  marked 
respect  shown  him  by  those  for  whom  he  plants  com¬ 
memoration  trees ;  to  be  the  first  to  plant  a  new  tree  in 
any  country  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  in  our  country, 
where  almost  all  the  trees  in  the  world  have  been  got,  to 
plant  a  new  tree  is  a  rare  thing ;  we  all  like  rare  things, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  do  better  than  get  them  as  fast 
as  they  come,  and  plant  them  ourselves.  But  I  am  out 
of  my  beat,  this  is  not  the  time  to  plant  rare  trees  at  all ; 
it  is  the  very  best  time  in  the  whole  year,  however,  to 
buy  them,  and  that  is  what  was  running  in  my  head  all 
the  time.  The  nurserymen  can  grow  them  so  much 
better  than  others  in  summer,  because  they  have  all  the 
conveniences  at  hand;  and  now  the  growth  is  over,  the 
old  planters  go  and  select  the  best  plants,  and,  first  come 
first  served,  will  leave  the  second-best  plants  for  those 
that  are  young  in  the  fancy,  and  think  that  any  time 
will  do. 

Bedding  Plants. — To  do  justice  to  this  section,  there 
should  be  a  whole  letter  filled  with  the  subject  in  October 
and  May.  As  many  plants  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Geraniums  should  be  saved  as  one  can  find  room  for  in 
winter.  Here  we  cut  the  strongest  of  the  scarlet  breeds, 
such  as  Salmon ,  Cherry  cheek,  Pink  and  Scarlet  nosegays, 
Punch,  and  Compactum,  veiy  close,  not  leaving  a  single 
leaf  on  them ;  they  are  planted  into  cold  pits  as  thick 
as  they  can  stand,  and  in  no  more  soil  than  will  just 
cover  the  roots,  sand  and  leaf-mould  being  the  principal 
soil,  the  glass  is  kept  off  as  much  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  allow;  the  great  point  we  aim  at  is  to  get 
the  cut  ends  and  other  wounds  dried  up  as  perfectly  as 
possible  before  the  frost  sets  in  very  hard.  In  wet 
weather  the  lights  are  tilted  front  and  back,  the  frost 
never  hurts  them,  one  clean  mat  is  spread  over  the 
glass  and  then  a  thick  covering  of  straw  or  fern,  they 
are  never  watered  the  whole  winter.  About  the  turn  of 
the  new  year  the  cut  ends  become  mouldy,  and  young 
leaves  begin  to  spread,  at  this  stage  they  cannot  be  kept 
too  cold,  and  the  first  fine  day  in  February  the  whole 
are  gone  over  to  cut  off  all  the  mouldy  parts,  and  if  the 
plants  are  much  disturbed  they  get  their  first  watering. 
The  oldest  plants  of  these  strong  growers  flower  best. 
Among  the  old  greenhouse  sorts  for  bedding,  the  oldest 
of  Spleenii,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Quercifolium,  and  Maylis’s 
nosegay,  answer  best.  All  the  Diadematum  breed  are 
better  young,  or  not  more  than  one  or  two  years  old. 
Lady  Mary  Fox  should  never  be  propagated  but  in  the 
i  spring ;  summer  cuttings  of  it  make  long  leggy  plants. 
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Odds  and  Ends  about  Pits  and  Greenhouses. — 
i  “  Better  late  than  never  ”  is  an  adage  as  consoling  to 
I  the  procrastiuator,  as  “a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got” 
is  refreshing  to  the  niggardly  parsimonist.  Examined 
either  in  a  social,  moral,  or  economical  point  of  view, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  one  encourages  the  “  delays 
that  are  dangerous,”  while 'the  other  fosters  the  spoirit  that 
in  looking  after  the  pence  loses  the  pounds.  As  upon 
i  the  community,  as  a  whole,  the  influence  of  such 
j  maxims  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  so  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  lovers  of  plants  and  flowers  can  plead  an 
honourable  exception.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  A., 


who  has  been  collecting  plants  all  the  summer,  resolving, 
and  re-resolving,  that  before  the  frost  comes  he  will 
have  a  structure  of  some  sort,  roofed  with  glass, 
fitted  to  receive  them.  The  chilly  nights  are  constantly 
reminding  him  of  his  favourites,  and  happy  will  it  be  , 
for  them,  and  satisfactory  to  himself  afterwards,  if  his 
decision  should  be  prompt  and  carried  into  instant  ! 
action,  and  even  then  much  will  depend  upon  good 
weather  continuing  the  best  part  of  two  months  longer. 
Procrastinate  a  little  more,  wait  until  the  editors  of  all 
the  peiiodicals  are  consulted,  to  find  yourself  quite  as 
much  nonplussed  as  ever ;  and  then,  somewhere  beyond 
the  eleventh  hour,  commence  your  work  in  earnest,  and  j 
the  following  are  a  few  of  the  results  you  will  realise. 
Bricks,  of  course,  you  will  want,  but  the  best  have  long 
been  picked  from  the  fields,  and  you  must  be  happy 
with  the  discarded  soft  ones,  or  those  from  a  late  kiln, 
that  duiing  the  autumn  and  winter  will  suck  iii  moisture 
like  a  sponge.  Fortunate  you  may  be  in  getting  good 
lime  made  into  good  mortar,  and  the  smooth,  neat- 
pointed  lines  between  your  rows  of  bricks  that  delighted 
you  so  much  at  night,  may,  after  a  few  hours  frost, 
become  as  “  tattered  and  torn  ”  as  something  we  read  of 
that  came  in  contact  with  “  the  cow  with  the  crumpled 
horn."  Need  I  advert  to  sashes  made  of  green  wood, 
painted,  glazed,  and  re-painted  again,  before  either  were 
seasoned  or  dried ;  sticking  like  birdlime  between  the 
rafters  at  one  time,  and  rattling  loose  between  them  at 
another;  the  blistering  and  peeling  of  the  paint,  the 
cracking  and  mellowing  of  the  putty,  until  its  adhesive 
ness  is  about  equal  to  kneaded  sawdust,  the  damping  of 
plants  from  drip,  the  breaking  of  glass  from  loosening, 
or  the  grand  finale  after  such  a  winter  of  anxiety,  the 
addition  of  a  heavy  per  centage  to  the  original  bill  for¬ 
getting  things  made  somewhat  passable  to  ajrpearance. 
Then,  there  is  Mr.  B.,  who  is  no  procrastinator,  but  has 
a  sort  of  vague  opinion  that  “  hothouse  builders,  and 
hothouse  heaters  (honest  and  honourable  though  they 
be),  are  yet  no  better  than  they  ought,  and  require  to  be 
securely  dealt  with;  cannot  conceive  how  one  man 
can  advertise  wood  and  glass  at  so  much  per  foot,  and 
another  man  as  honestly  demand  a  third  or  a  half  more  : 
surely  there  can  be  no  such  difference  between  the 
timber,  and  as  for  the  glass,  it  can  only  be  glass  after  all. 
See  how  cheap  Mr.  Rivers  builds  his  houses,  though, 
perhaps,  scarcely  neat  enough  for  my  situation ;  but 
cheapness  is  a  great  thing  now  a-days!  ”  So  a  driving 
contract  is  entered  into,  and  our  friend  congratulates 
himself  upon  his  wisdom,  until  contrasting  the  beautiful 
appearance  and  stable  permanence  of  Mr.  C.’s  green¬ 
houses,  with  the  warpings  and  crackings,  the  patchings 
and  mendings,  the  peelings  and  paintings  and  puttyings, 
progressing  ever  and  anon  with  his  own,  he  begins,  at 
length,  to  have  a  dim  apprehension  that  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  “  penny  wise  and  shilling  foolish.” 

Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  these 
remarks  have  any  particular  reference  to  the  case  of 
inquiring  correspondents ;  of  course  we  will  not  at  all 
object  to  our  friends  tailing  home  whatever  they  find  to 
be  applicable,  though,  upon  the  whole,  I  fear  that  if  we 
blue-aproners  are  not  the  greatest  promoters  of  the  evil, 
we  are  generally  the  chief  sufferers  from  it.  From  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  inquiries  made 
combined,  we  may  draw  the  following  deductions. 

1st.  Where  neatness  and  permanence  combined  are 
essential  to  comfort,  the  employment  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  cheapest  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Between  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst 
bricks  there  will  only  be  the  difference  of  a  few  shillings 
per  thousand.  The  first  will  last  for  generations,  the 
latter  will  be  a  constant  annoyance.  So  of  inferior  un¬ 
seasoned  wood.  Well-dried  timber  is  well-worth  the 
trifling  addition  the  merehaut  must  have  as  interest  for 
his  money  and  the  rent  of  warehousing. 
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2nd.  To  enable  the  constructor  to  satisfy  with  cheap¬ 
ness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  yield  a  fair  profit  to  himself 
and  give  satisfaction  to  you,  work  must  he  done  expedi¬ 
tiously,  hut  its  varied  stages  must  not  be  hurried  pell- 
mell  on  each  other.  Time  must  he  given.  For  instance, 
a  bricklayer  will  build  your  wall  quicker  with  large 
joints  of  mortar  than  with  small  ones;  the  latter  will 
not  only  be  the  neatest,  hut,  if  well  done,  by  far  the 
most  lasting,  and  free  from  damp.  Putty  may  he  made 
of  the  host  whitening  and  oil,  and  used  almost  imme¬ 
diately;  hut  it  will  possess  no  adhesive  powers,  equal  to 
that  as  well  made  and  duly  fermented  in  a  heap  for 
several  weeks  Whatever  coats  of  paint  the  sashes  had 
before,  they  may  he  painted  again  whenever  the  surface 
of  the  putty  is  dry ;  hut  peeling  and  blistering  can  only 
he  prevented  when  the  putty  has  stood  long  enough  to 
dry  thoroughly. 

3rd.  Whenever,  for  a  sufficient  reason  to  yourself, 
quality  and  quantity  came  into  conllict,  decide  upon  the 
former ;  for  instance,  light  rafters,  and  their  sash-bars  of 
the  best  timber,  will  he  more  satisfactory  than  much 
larger  ones  of  inferior  unseasoned  wood.  1  have  already 
mentioned  somewhere,  that  by  using  wooden  ventilators, 
and  having  the  sash-bars  strong,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen 
incites  apart,  rafters,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  form¬ 
ing  them,  might  ho  dispensed  with  altogether.  The 
same  of  bricks  :  for  most  purposes  a  low  wall  of  four- 
inch  work,  of  the  best  material,  well  laid  in  good  mortar 
mixed  with  sifted  coal-ashes,  and,  better  still,  the  upper 
layers  placed  in  cement,  with  or  without  nine-inch  piers 
every  nine  feet,  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  nine- 
inch  wall  of  soft  porous  bricks.  In  building  pits,  the 
upper  part  need  never  he  more  than  one  course  thick  at 
the  top,  where  means  of  heating  the  interior  exist. 

4th.  “  How  deep  shall  I  sink  my  pits  in  the  ground?” 
This  will  depend  on  what  you  want  them  for.  If  great 
warmth  is  needed,  and  by  drainage  and  rendering  the 
ground  for  a  yard  or  so  round  the  pit  waterproof,  damp, 
when  not  wanted,  is  excluded,  you  may  go  from  one  to 
several  feet  down,  as  the  deeper  you  go  the  less  heat 
will  be  taken  off  by  the  sides  of  the  pit  by  winds  and 
radiation,  and  the  easier  will  the  glass  be  protected  if 
you  think  necessary.  Where  the  object  is  merely  to 
protect  from  frost  and  damp  in  winter,  I  would  have  the 
floor  of  the  pit  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that 
lloor  well  grouted  with  lime  and  gravel  to  prevent  the 
damp  rising.  In  such  raised  pits,  hollow  walls,  as  econo¬ 
mising  heat  and  preventive  of  damp,  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  especially  in  places  where  it  would  be  unde¬ 
sirable  to  have  any  sort  of  litter  against  them  in  winter. 
A  hollow  nine-inch  wall  will  require  only  a  few  more 
bricks  than  a  solid  four-inch  wall,  and  a  hollow  fourteen- 
inch  wall,  only  a  few  more  than  a  solid  nine-inch.  Any 
bricklayer  will  show  you,  in  a  few  minutes,  how  it  is  done, 
better  than  I  could  do  with  pages  of  letter-press.  I  have 
had  a  fourteen-inch  hollow  wall,  and  for  coolness  in 
summer  and  warmth  in  winter,  and  freedom  from  damp 
at  all  times,  it  is  invaluable.  Confined  air  is  one  of  the 
|  best  non-conductors  of  caloric. 

5th.  Expense. — This  is  a  matter  that  almost  every 
|  correspondent  inquires  about,  and  it  is  one  that  I  must 
leave  almost  unanswered;  first,  because  I  have  had  but 
little  to  do  in  the  contracting  line,  and  that  little,  con¬ 
trasted  with  others,  satisfies  me  that,  to  have  work 
satisfactorily  done,  you  must  give  a  fair  price,  and  apply 
to  tradesmen  who  have  a  character  to  sustain  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  expense  is  so  much  regulated  by  local 
|  circumstances.  For  instance,  the  best  bricks  may  now 
j  be  got  for  about  thirty  shillings  per  thousand;  but  if 
these  are  to  be  driven  or  conveyed  ten  or  twenty  miles, 
a  considerable  per  centage  must  necessarily  be  added, 
which  the  purchaser  is  apt  to  forget.  The  same  with 
respect  to  timber :  sashes  may  be  liad,  well-made,  glazed, 

1  and  complete,  from  7d.  to  ]  2d.  per  square  foot,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  size  of  the  timber  and  the  quality  of  the  glass  ! 
used,  though  from  8d.  to  lOd.  might  be  deemed  an 
average  sum.  But  if  you  employed  a  carpenter  or  an 
architect  in  the  country  to  make  them  by  hand,  he  could 
not  do  it  so  cheapty  as  where  the  wood  was  cut  by 
machinery ;  but  then,  even  here,  you  would  gain  some¬ 
thing  in  saving  the  carriage  from  great  distances.  In 
these  days  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  where  carriage 
is  at  all  commodious,  the  most  economical  plan  is  to  ! 
employ  those  who  follow  plant-house  building  as  a  j 
regular  trade.  I  have  been  speaking  of  houses  glazed 
with  good  lfi  or  sheet-glass.  Where  small,  inferior  glass 
is  used  it  would  be  cheaper,  but  not  so  much  as  to  ) 
counterbalance  for  the  unseemly  appearance,  as  what  is 
gained  in  the  cheapness  of  the  material  is  mostly  lost  in 
the  extra  expense  for  glazing,  &c.  By  calculating  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  glass,  you  can  thus  approach 
the  expense  it  should  cost.  Then,  again,  as  to  heating, 
one  shilling  is  about  the  current  price  for  a  running 
foot  of  four-inch  cast  metal  pipe  ;  but  if  you  have  many 
elbows,  that  must  be  an  extra,  and  so  will  be  fixing 
and  the  carriage ;  the  latter,  if  far  from  a  railway  or 
canal,  will  be  heavy.  Where  there  is  no  danger  from 
being  trampled  on,  &c.,  galvanised  iron  pipes  would  be 
cheaper  and  lighter,  and,  though  not  tried,  I  think  they 
would  answer,  merely  soldered  together ;  and  for  grecu- 
houses,  where  a  brisk,  quick  heat  is  oftener  wanted  than 
a  stationary  one,  they  would  be  accommodating,  as  the 
very  thickness  of  the  metal  pipe  that  enables  it  to  keep 
heat  long,  causes  it  to  give  off  heat  more  slowly.  For  a 
greenhouse,  the  most  of  which  was  glass,  a  foot  of  pipe 
would  be  required  for  six  square  feet  of  glass;  but  for 
this,  and  many  other  matters  connected  with  this  subject, 
see  articles  in  March  and  elsewhere.  Since  that  time 
our  advertising  columhs  have  supplied  a  desideratum 
that  was  then  felt,  namely,  a  cheap  boiler  for  small 
houses.  By  turning  back  to  August  31,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Messrs.  Burbage  and  Ilealy  supply  boilers  from 
10  in.,  that  will  warm  50  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  at  £  I  15s., 
up  to  those  that  will  heat  the  largest  structure.  If  any 
thing  could  be  desired,  it  would  be  one  capable  of  heat¬ 
ing  houses  of  half  the  size ;  but  as  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  boiler  will  now  be  substituted  in  many  places 
where  Hues  were  seriously  thought  about.  For  a  con¬ 
stant  heat,  these  are  still  not  to  be  sneered  at ;  but  for  i 
sudden  heats,  to  meet  sudden  frosts  in  cool  greenhouses, 
they  are  far  inferior  to  the  pipe  with  hot  water.  Finally, 
whatever  is  resolved  upon,  let  all  be  clearly  settled,  and 
a  fair  estimate  given,  beforehand,  guarding  against 
everything  in  the  shape  of  extras,  than  the  paying 
for  which,  I  know  nothing  more  disagreeable  and 
disheartening. 

I  find  I  must,  to  meet  inquiries,  crave  a  little  more 
space.  “  Ridge  and  furrow  roofs,  and  span-roofs — which  I 
are  best  ?  ”  Both  are  best  according  to  circumstances  ; 
but  in  the  contemplated  width  of  thirty-four  feet,  with 
any  thing  like  architectural  ornament  at  the  sides,  the 
ridge  and  furrow  would  be  the  neatest;  or  you  might 
have  a  double-hipped  roof,  with  a  gutter  in  the  centre. 

Propa, gating  House,  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide, 
seven  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  six  in  front,  “  what  will 
be  the  first  expense  ?  ”  This  you  must  calculate  from 
the  above.  “  What  sized  boiler?  ”  This  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  what  you  want  to  do  with  it.  Are  you  to  have 
fermenting  matter  for  bottom-heat,  and  pipes  for  top- 
heat,  or  are  you  to  have  a  tank  for  the  first,  or  pipes  sur¬ 
rounded  with  open  material,  such  as  brick  rubbish?  We 
do  not  clearly  see  through  the  plan,  but,  as  far  as  we  do, 
we  cannot  say  much  in  its  favour.  The  sashes  are  more 
than  the  full  length,  and  that  would  be  unhandy,  unless 
you  have  ventilators  in  the  front  and  back  wall ;  and 
there  is  nothing  shown  of  the  internal  arrangement; 
besides  which,  the  slope  of  only  one  inch  to  a  foot,  from 
the  back  wall  to  the  front,  would,  in  the  cold  mornings 
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of  spring  and  autumn,  keep  your  cuttings  under  a 
j  shower-bath.  I  would  build  both  my  walls  from  three 
to  foil r- and- a-tialf  feet  in  height ;  on  these  I  would  fix  a 
ridge  and  furrow  roof,  the  apex  of  which  should  be  from 
!  seven  to  eight  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit ;  sunk  or 
otherwise,  beneath  that  apex,  I  should  have  my  entrance 
door,  and  a  path  nearly  three  feet  wide;  on  each  side  1 
i  would  have  a  pit  supplied  with  fermenting  matter,  and 
j  a  pipe  round  the  walls  to  dry  up  damp;  but,  better  still, 
I  would  prefer  two  tanks,  one  on  each  side,  with  power 
to  heat  one,  or  both,  at  pleasure,  made  of  iron,  brick 
;  and  cement,  or  wood  covered  with  slate,  and  sand  for 
plunging. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Pit. — To  this  we  have  similar 
objections  ;  as  a  low  pit,  the  breadth  is  too  great  to  be 
j  manageable,  and  tbe  slope  would  only  suit  summer 
!  work.  As  it  is  to  be  on  the  end  of  the  propagating- 
!  house,  you  might  build  them  both  similar,  though  it 
would  not  be  so  convenient  for  tbe  purposes  of  the 
latter.  Havo  a  short-hipped  roof,  with  a  path  under  it 
along  the  back,  pipes  along  the  front  for  top-heat,  with 
or  without  a  small  path  to  get  round  there,  too,  at  times; 
a  bed  in  tho  centre  heated  by  pipes  or  tanks,  and  the 
melons  and  cucumbers  trained  15  inches  from  the  glass. 
If  once  you  thus  grew  them,  and  attended  so  easily  to 
their  wants,  you  would  never  place  them  in  a  low  pit, 
unless  from  necessity.  Although  your  propagating-house 
would  not  be  so  handy  as  by  the  first  mode,  you  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  whole  concern  in  one 
range,  and  this  is  the  way  I  follow  it  out.  Sink  it  as 
you  propose,  24  feet  below  the  ground  level,  raise  the 
front  wall  2  feet  above  this,  and  the  back  wall  4  feet, 
which  will  have  a  passage;  along  tbe  front  2  feet  wide, 
though  a  dwarf  must  stoop  to  walk  in  it,  and  a  path  of 
3  feet  along  the  back ;  over  this  have  a  short-hipped 
roof  of  3.1  feet,  joining  the  front  sashes  at  an  apex  of 
7  or  71  feet  from  tho  floor.  This  will  give  you  a  bed 
in  both  houses  of  7  feet  in  width,  which  may  be  slightly 
sloped  to  resemble  the  roof,  though  for  many  purposes 
I  would  prefer  it  level,  and  not  more  than  3  feet  above 
the  base  line.  The  hipped  roof  at  the  back  might  be 
opaque,  if  you  found  out  anything  much  cheaper  and 
more  durable  than  glass.  R.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Siphocampvlus. — A  genus  of  soft-wooded  stove  plants, 
of  a  sage-like  appearance  in  foliage,  and,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  of  a  Gesnera-like  flower.  Many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful  when  in  bloom,  and  the  following  selected 
list  are  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  wherever  there  is 
space  and  convenience  to  grow  them. 

S.  bicolor  (Two-coloured  S.) ;  S.  America.  A  free- 
flowering  handsome  plant,  with  egg-shaped,  tooth-edged 
leaves,  and  red  and  yellow  flowers.  2s.  Gd. 

S.  coccineus  (Scarlet  S.) ;  S.  America.  This  is  a  fine 
showy  species,  when  well-grown.  The  (lowers  arc  nearly 
1  two  inches  long,  and  much  inflated,  and  of  a  glowing, 
j  crimson-scarlet  colour.  The  leaves  are  broad,  egg- 
;  shaped,  and  deeply -toothed.  It  flowers  abundantly 
]  through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Very  de- 
!  sirable.  2s.  Gd. 

S.  glandulosus  (Gland-bearing  S.);  New  Grenada.  A 
very  useful  plant,  flowering  through  the  autumn  and 
part  of  winter.  Fine,  sea-green,  large  foliage,  with 
flowers  tube-shaped,  two-aud-a-half  inches  long,  and  of 
a  beautiful  light-purple  colour.  Very  peculiar  and  de- 
I  sirable.  3s.  Gd. 

S.  manettuefolius]  (Manettia-leaved  S.) ;  Brazil.  This 
forms  the  neatest  plant  of  the  whole  genus.  As  soon 
as  it  is  rooted  from  tho  cutting,  the  top  should  be  nipped 


off;  and  when  the  branches,  in  consequence,  have 
pushed  two  inches,  stop  them  also,  and  tie  them  out,  to 
allow  inore  central  shoots  to  grow  up.  This  practice 
continued  till  the  plant  is  a  foot  or  more  high,  and  as 
much  through,  will  render  it  a  neat,  dense  bush,  cover¬ 
ing  the  pot  entirely.  The  leaves  are  bright  green  ;  the 
flowers  orange-red,  with  yellow  tip,  produced  freely  at 
tbe  ends  of  the  shoots.  A  neat,  desirable  species.  2s.  Gd. 

S.  microstoma  (Small-tbroated  S.)  var.  rubra  (Dark- 
red-flowered  variety) ;  New  Grenada.  The  species  and 
variety  are  both  very  handsome,  free-flowering  plants. 
The  flowers  are  more  tubular  than  any  other  species, 
and  the  opening,  or  throat,  almost  closed,  hence  its  spe¬ 
cific  name.  The  blooms  are  produced  in  clusters,  at  the 
end  of  each  shoot.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  point  of 
merit,  perhaps  the  dark-coloured  variety  has  the  advan¬ 
tage.  Both  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  2s.  Gd. 

Mr.  Louis  Van  Houtte  has  published,  in  his  “Flora,” 
several  more  species  of  Siphocampylus  from  New  Gre¬ 
nada,  which,  from  the  plates,  or  figures,  appear  to  be 
desirable;  but  as  the  beauty  of  a  plant  depends  so  much 
upon  its  habit,  we  do  not  venture  to  recommend  them 
to  our  readers  till  we  liavc^  seen  more  of  them.  One 
species  that  he  recommends  strongly,  8.  orbynyanus,  we 
grow,  but  it  has  reached  the  height  of  three  feet,  and 
has  not  as  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  flower,  though 
we  have  kept  it  in  various  situations,  in  tho  stove,  in 
tho  greenhouse,  and  in  the  open  ground.  When  it  does 
flower,  we  will  report  its  merits  as  a  flowering  plant ; 
merits  we  have  not  yet  discovered,  except  through 
Mr.  H.’s  plate. 

Culture. — Soil. — This  is  tho  first  thing  to  provide 
after  any  cultivator  has  obtained  an  addition  to  his 
family  of  plants.  The  genus  Siphocampylus  is  not  very 
fastidious  in  respect  to  soil.  The  ordinary  compost  of 
peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
sand,  will  suit  every  species,  except,  perhaps,  S.  manettue¬ 
folius,  which  wo  judge  requires  more  peat,  and  a  more 
liberal  addition  of  silver  sand. 

Propagation.- — By  Cuttings. — Seeds  are  rarely  pro¬ 
duced,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence,  as  tho  whole 
genus  strike  root  from  cuttings  as  easy  as  willows. 
The  best  cuttings  are  made  of  tbe  young  top-sboots,  not 
too  gross  or  sappty.  Make  the  cuttings  by  taking  off 
the  lower  leaves,  leaving  only  two  or  three  at  the  top. 
Cut  the  shoots  or  cuttings  even  at  the  bottom,  and  put 
them  in  round  tbe  edge  of  5-inch  pots  filled  with  tbe 
compost,  and  a  thin  layer  of  silver  sand  at  the  top. 
Water  gently  to  settle  the  sand  close  to  tho  cuttings,  and 
place  them  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  or  under  a  hand-glass  in 
a  propagating  house  upon  a  heated  bed  of  ashes  or  sand. 
Shade  from  the  bright  sun  till  they  strike  root.  This 
they  do  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  perceived  pot  off 
immediately  into  3-inch  pots,  replace  them  in  the  frame 
or  under  the  hand-light,  and  shade  again  till  fresh  roots 
are  formed  and  the  plants  fairly  established.  Then 
gradually  inure  them  to  bear  full  exposure  to  sun  and 
air  in  the  stove. 

Summer  Culture. — With  stove  plants  this  season  may 
be  fairly  assumed  to  commence  about  tbe  middle  of 
March.  At  this  time  we  will  suppose  the  plants  to  be 
nice,  small,  bushy  ones,  with  their  pots  pretty  well  filled 
with  roots.  Let  as  much  compost  as  may  be  required, 
or  a  little  more,  be  placed  in  a  warm  shed  to  bring  it  to 
a  temperature  nearly  similar  to  that  in  which  they  are 
growing.  Have  also  in  readiness  the  necessary  quan¬ 
tity  of  drainage  material,  and  the  proper  number  of  the 
right-sized  clean  pots.  All  these  being  in  the  proper 
state  for  using,  bring  the  plants  into  the  potting-shed, 
drain  the  pots  well,  and  re-pot  the  plants,  giving  them  a 
rather  liberal  shift,  about  three-quarters-of-an-inch  be¬ 
tween  the  old  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  new  pot.  This 
is  a  proper  time  to  nip  off  the  tops  to  cause  them  to 
branch  out,  and  so  form  bushy  plants.  Treat  them 
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afterwards  in  the  same  way  as  is  mentioned  above  for 
S.  manetticefolius.  The  Siphocampylus  bicolor  and  8. 
microstoma,  are  rather  rambling  growers,  and  will  require 
training  to  a  circle  of  sticks,  tied  together  at  the  top  to 
form  a  pyramidal  trellis,  or  they  may  be  trained  to  a 
j  globular  trellis,  leaving  as  many  points  of  shoots  outside 
!  as  possible,  to  produce  the  flowers  upon. 

Water. — This  must  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  keep  the  plants  healthy  and  growing,  but  be 
careful,  too  much  will  cause  the  young  roots  to  perish, 
and  then  good-by  to  the  plants.  They  will  become 
sickly,  turn  yellow,  and  be  a  prey  and  a  nest  for  the 
red  spider.  Whenever  a  plant  becomes  diseased  in 
such  a  way,  the  best  remedy  is  to  take  off  one  or  two 
most  healthy  cuttings,  and  then  throw  the  plant  or 
plants  to  the  dunghill.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over, 
the  plants  should  be  cut  in  severely,  be  kept  rather  dry 
till  fresh  shoots  are  produced,  and  then  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots,  reduce  the  ball  and  roots  considerably,  pot 
them  into  pots  half  the  size,  and  keep  them  close  in  a 
frame  or  shady  part  of  the  stove  till  they  re-establish 
:  themselves.  The  second  year  they  will  make  much 
stronger  and  finer  blooming  plants,  and  will,  of  course, 
be  more  attractive  in  consequence.  After  the  second 
year  they  should  be  thrown  away,  and  younger  ones 
brought  on  to  succeed  them.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 
the  tulip — (continued  from  page  372,  of  the  last  volume). 

In  our  last  paper  on  the  culture  of  this  noble  flower, 
we  described  pretty  fully  the  formation,  draining,  and 
compost  for  the  bed.  The  next  point  to  consider,  is  the 
shelter  necessary  for  the  flower  before  and  when  in 
bloom.  This  may  be  divided  into  two  heads : — -first, 
where  the  collection  is  small,  and  the  means  small 
too ;  second,  where  the  collection  is  large,  and  the  means 
ample.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  the  one  that  a  new  be¬ 
ginner  would  adopt,  and  consists  merely  of  hoops, 
either  of  wood  or  iron,  with  canvas  covers  or  mats  to  be 
thrown  over  the  hoops,  which  should  be  high  enough  to 
keep  the  covering  clear  of  the  flowers.  This  covering 
should  be  applied  not  only  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
but  also  to  shelter  them  from  the  late  frosts  that  some¬ 
times  come  after  the  plants  make  their  appearance ;  as 
well  as  the  cutting  winds  that  often  visit  us  in  this 
country  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  This 
shelter,  however,  must  not  be  used  except  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Too  much  shelter  only  coddles  the 
plants,  and  makes  them  so  tender  that  a  too  sudden  ex¬ 
posure,  or  the  least  neglect  in  applying  the  covering, 
would  be  equally  as  injurious  as  no  shelter  at  all ;  there¬ 
fore,  on  all  favourable  occasions  remove  the  coverings 
entirely,  and  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  fine  weather  and 
gentle  rains.  Do  not,  however,  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  because  shelter  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and  thence 
become  injurious,  that  it  is  unnecessary.  Far  from  it — 
a  top-coat  is  useful  and  necessary  to  the  traveller  in 
severe  wet  and  cold  weather,  but  who  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  wear  it  in  warm  congenial  sunshine  ?  Apply  the 
covering  when  needful,  and  then  only,  and  your  plants 
will  be  grateful  for  it.  We  do  not  forget  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Errington’s  principle  of  retardation  applied  to  the 
tender  buds  of  the  peach,  and  we  claim  a  little  credit  for 
the  same  idea  applied  to  florists’  flowers,  which  we  re¬ 
commended  last  season  to  be  used  to  the  tulip.  If  the 
spring  is  unusually  forward  and  warm,  so  as  to  bring 
their  flowers  on  too  early,  and  thereby  endanger  the 
perfect  production  of  fine  ones,  by  all  means  retard 
them,  by  putting  on  the  covers  only  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  premature  heat  of  the  sun.  The  sheltering 
then  amounts  to  this  :  not  only  to  protect  from  severe 
frost,  but  also  from  too  much  premature  heat. 


2nd.  A  shelter,  where  the  collection  is  large,  and  the 
means  ample. — This  kind  of  protection  is  a  more  for¬ 
midable  affair,  and,  at  first,  implies  a  considerable  out¬ 
lay.  To  see  it  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  perfection,  visit 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Henry  Groom,  at  Clapham 
Rise,  near  London ;  but  as  every  one  of  our  readers  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  especially  now 
that  the  grand  inducement  to  visit  the  metropolis,  to 
see  that  and  all  the  other  great  sights,  as  well  as 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  over, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  uray  in  which  a 
complete  shelter  on  a  grand  scale  can  be  given  to 
a  flower  really  worthy  of  such  an  outlay,  when  the 
passion  to  cultivate  it  is  strong,  and  the  expense  no 
object  to  grow  it  to  perfection,  so  as  really  to  see  and 
enjoy  its  splendour.  First,  then,  fix  upon  a  situation  ! 
for  the  site  of  the  beds  ;  let  it  be  opeu,  but  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  points  of  the  compass  from  which  the  j 
cold  blasts  come ;  drain  it  effectually,  and  prepare  the 
beds  as  described  on  a  former  occasion,  first  staking  out 
the  size  supposed  to  be  necessary.  The  most  conve¬ 
nient  width  of  each  bed  would  be  five  feet.  This  will  j 
hold  five  rows,  nine  inches  apart.  A  walk  between  ' 
them  maybe  either  three  or  four  feet;  the  latter  will 
allow  more  room  for  tho  operator  and  the  spectator. 
Three  feet  beyond  each  bed,  on  the  outer  sides,  place  a 
row  of  pillars,  four-aud-a-half  inches  square,  to  support 
the  shelter ;  each  pillar  may  either  be  let  into  the 
ground,  and  well  rammed,  or  be  inserted  into  an  iron  or 
stone  socket.  These  pillars  should  stand  above  the 
surface  at  least  five  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  feet 
from  each  other.  On  the  top  of  each  pillar  a  rafter 
should  be  placed,  to  meet  a  corresponding  rafter  in  the 
centre  of  the  space  just  over  the  centre  of  the  walk. 
Each  rafter,  at  the  junction,  must  be  firmly  fastened  to 
a  longitudinal  piece  of  wood  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  beds;  the  length  of  the  beds  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  number  of  roots,  or  size  of  the  collection. 
There  will  then  be  required  two  rollers  of  wood,  of  the 
length  of  the  structure.  On  each  of  these  nail  a  sheet 
of  canvass  of  sufficient  width  to  drop  down  on  each  side 
nearly  to  the  ground.  On  the  top,  at  the  centre,  fix  a 
pair  of  weather  boards,  projecting  high  enough  to  allow 
the  roller  and  canvass  to  go  under  them,  one  on  eacli 
side.  This  will  preserve  the  canvass  from  rotting,  and 
so  enable  it  to  be  used  for  several  years.  Such  is  our 
brief  description  of  a  shelter  for  this  prince  of  flowers, 
and  when  once  put  up,  it  will  last,  with  occasional  fresh 
coverings  of  canvass,  for  half  a  man’s  life-time,  and 
might  be  used  for  other  purposes  (carnation  pots,  when 
in  bloom,  for  instance),  after  the  tulips  are  taken  up  in 
June.  We  hope  our  readers  will  understand  the  de¬ 
scription,  and  be  able  to  put  up,  with  the  aid  of  a 
country  carpenter,  such  a  structure.  In  one  of  the 
early  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  we  described 
a  carnation  stage  and  shelter ;  if  any  persons  are  desirous, 
and  intend  to  put  up  a  tulip  shade,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  them,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  stated  here,  to 
turn  to  and  consult  that  article.  This  shade  for  the 
tulip  is  not  only  comfortable,  and  protecting,  and  pro¬ 
longing  to  the  tulip,  but  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  visitors 
also.  Often  in  May  we  have  bright  sunshine,  and  it  is 
a  positive  and  agreeable  luxury  to  step  into  a  space 
sheltered  from  the  burning  rays,  and  there  enjoy  the  1 
refreshing  coolness,  as  well  as  being  pleased  with  the 
beauties  of  Flora  displayed  before  us,  and  seeming  as 
happy  as  ourselves  in  their  sheltered  position.  The 
season  and  mode  of  planting  must  form  another  essay. 

T.  Appleby. 


THE  KITCHEN- GARDEN. 

Celery. — The  long  continued  dry  weather  in  August 
and  September,  has,  in  many  cases,  retarded  the  growth 
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of  this  vegetable,  where  not  assisted  by  copious  water- 
j  ings  from  the  manure  tank;  so  that  a  considerable 
autumn  growth  may  be  expected  when  moister  weather 
does  set  in,  before  which,  however,  take  the  opportunity 
j  to  earth  it  up  carefully,  and  continue  to  do  so  at  favour- 
j  able  intervals  hereafter,  as  the  system  of  allowing  celery 
!  to  become  large  before  earthing  at  all  is  not  a  safe  one 
j  at  an  advanced  period. 

Cabbages  sown  in  August  may  be  now  pricked  out  on 
some  well-prepared  bed;  the  object  of  this  is  to  obtain 
a  more  sturdy  growth  in  those  not  wanted  till  spring, 
instead  of  the  crooked  long-legged  plants  they  would 
have  been  had  they  remained  on  the  seed-bed;  in  so 
doing,  do  not  forget  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Red:  those 
planted  out  for  Spring  Goleworts,  some  time  ago,  will  be 
benefited  by  the  ground  being  stirred  in  dry  weather. 

Lettuces  may  also  be  planted  out  on  a  south  border; 
we  prefer  planting  them  in  beds  of  about  three  feet  and- 
a-balf  wide,  to  be  hooped  over,  and  at  this  width  an 
ordinary  garden  mat  will  cover  them  when  laid  length¬ 
ways  on,  which  in  very  severe  weather,  in  winter,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  do. 

Artichokes,  having  commenced  bearing  early  this 
season,  have  ceased,  and,  in  a  measure,  ripened  propor¬ 
tionately  soon  ;  clear  all  seed  stalks  from  them  not  bear¬ 
ing  useful  heads,  but  allow  the  decaying  leaves  to  re 
main,  as  we  consider  them  the  best  and  most  natural 
covering  for  this  half-hardy  vegetable. 

Carrots  may  now  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  in  dry 
coal  ashes,  which  wre  prefer  to  sand,  as  being  less  likely 
to  encourage  decay ;  they  also  keep  pretty  well  thrown 
loosely  on  some  open  shelf,  raised  a  little  from  the  floor, 
the  current  of  air  passing  through  and  below  them  tend¬ 
ing  to  their  preservation ;  this,  of  course,  relates  to  cellars 
and  similar  damp  places  under  ground  ;  in  more  dry  or 
airy  situations  they  would  shrivel  under  such  treatment, 
but  the  plan  of  close  packing  them  in  wet  saud  (or  which 
is  likely  soon  to  become  wet)  is  bad,  the  vital  powers  of 
the  root  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  preserve  it  from 
the  decaying  influence  of  such  a  position:  much,  doubt¬ 
less,  depends  on  the  ground  they  have  been  grown  in,  and 
other  circumstances.  Parsnips  and  Beet  are  better  in 
the  ground  yet  awhile,  they  being  less  injured  by  worms 
and  other  casualties  than  Carrots. 

Potatoes  that  are  yet  in  the  ground  must  be  now 
taken  up  and  stored  away,  not  too  thickly,  in  some  cool, 
airy  place,  having  first  examined  and  picked  out  all 
diseased,  or  doubtful  ones;  look  over  those  previously 
taken  up,  as  it  often  happens  that  the  disease  is  most 
fatal  just  immediately  after  taking  up. 

Mushrooms. — Prepare  dung  and  other  materials  for 
beds:  the  fresh  droppings  from  the  stables  that  have 
never  been  heated  is  the  best,  and  when  you  get  it,  be 
careful  to  turn  it  often  to  sweeten ;  if  allowed  to  heat  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  look  white  and  mouldy  when 
worked  amongst  (what  gardeners  call  burnt),  its  utility 
for  musliroom-beds  is  much  impaired. 

Take  advantage  of  moist,  showery  weather  to  plant  out 
Batavian,  and  a  little  White  curled  Endive;  the  latter 
can  only  be  expected  to  stand  if  the  winter  be  a  mild 
one ;  the  former,  being  more  hardy,  may  be  planted  in 
greater  quantities;  be  careful,  in  planting,  that  the  earth 


just  around  the  plant  be  very  fine,  or  slugs  will  find  a 
hiding  place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  the  liming 
you  may  give  the  plants  afterwards ;  where  they  are 
planted  on  a  border,  having  a  box-edging  by  the  walk- 
side,  run  a  train  of  lime  or  soot  along  the  inner  side  of  it, 
which  will  form  a  sort  of  barrier  over  which  the  slugs  are 
not  likely  to  sally  in  their  attack  on  the  newly-planted 
vegetable.  As  slugs  are  very  apt  to  lodge  in  box-edgings, 
this  remedy,  or  rather  protection,  may  be  applied  to 
other  crops  as  well  as  Endive.  J.  R. 

[Owing  to  a  mistake,  Mr.  Barnes,  who  will  write  in  other 
departments  of  our  journal  in  future,  has  sent  us  his 
customary  contribution,  and  we  insert  it,  because  it  con¬ 
tains,  as  usual,  many  good  bints.  Henceforth  the  Kitchen 
Garden  will  be  confided  to  J.  R.,  who  is  head  gardener  to 
an  English  nobleman,  and  whose  name  in  due  time  will 
appear. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

Artichokes  should  be  attended  to  forthwith,  and  the 
earth’s  surface  well  scarified  about  them  and  loosened 
up  pretty  roughly ;  and  when  rain  prevails,  or  on  a  dewy, 
mild  morning,  dredge  the  earth’s  surface  with  air-slaked 
new  lime,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  slug  family,  which 
are  often  numerous  in  such  localities. 

Asparagus. — Do  not  hurry  in  cutting  it  down  till  the 
stalks  are  quite  ripe,  then  choose  a  fine  day,  and  tie 
them  up  into  small  bundles  for  thatching  or  protecting 
purposes. 

Cauliflowers. — Provide  a  slight  warmth  inside  of  a 
pit  or  frame,  or  sow  in  pans,  in  a  gentle  heat.  Wherever 
sown,  the  earth’s  surface  should  be  close  to  the  glass  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  take  the 
lights  entirely  off  by  day,  and  tilt  the  lights  back  and 
front  of  a  night,  in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  sturdi¬ 
ness  ;  prick  off  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be  at  all 
handled,  and  keep  the  earth’s  surface  pretty  closely  and 
liberally  stirred  amongst  them.  If  mildew  should  appear 
about  them,  dredge  them  with  sulphur  and  charred  dust. 

Leeks  that  are  forward  should  have  a  little  loose  earth 
placed  amongst  them. 

Mushroom-beds  in  bearing,  take  care  the  surface  soil, 
or  casing,  does  not  get  bound  and  hard  with  drought; 
modify  it  by  the  application  of  slight  sprinklings  of  tepid 
water,  with  occasionally  a  little  clear  manure-water  added, 
which  has  been  brewed  from  the  dung  of  the  cow, 
horse,  sheep,  or  deer.  If  the  Musliroom-beds  are  out- 
of-doors,  they  should  be  covered  with  mulch  in  rather  a 
damp  state,  or  be  made  so  by  the  application  of  slight 
sprinklings  of  water.  If  Mushrooms  are  cultivated  in  a 
shed,  or  house,  or  cellar,  humidity  may  be  maintained 
by  occasionally  sprinkling  the  floors  and  syringing  the 
walls  with  tepid  water.  This  is  the  best  season  for 
making  winter-bearing  beds,  which  should  be  made 
more  substantial  than  the  summer  beds ;  nothing  is 
better  than  good  fresh  stable-dung,  with  enough  of  good 
holding  loam  added  to  it  to  modify  the  heat  into  a  very 
moderate  milk-like  warmth.  If  the  materials  are  allowed 
to  heat  strongly,  and  get  what  gardeners  term  burned, 
dry,  and  fusty,  the  best  and  the  most  essential  properties 
of  the  dung  for  Mushroom  culture  are  destroyed. 

James  Barnes. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


FIG  ORCHARDS  IN  SUSSEX. 

I  lately  visited  Tarring  in  the  hopes  of  ascertaining  to  problem,  yet  it  is  possible  that  a  short  account  of  so  remark- 
what  peculiarity  of  soil,  situation,  and  mode  of  culture  it  able  a  spot  may  interest  some  of  your  readers, 
owes  its  extraordinary  success  in  fig-cultivation.  Though  The  village  is  situated  about  a  mile-and-a-half  from 

the  result  of  the  examination  was  so  far  unsatisfactory,  that  Worthing,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
it  has  not  enabled  me  to  give  a  direct  solution  of  the  j  country  immediately  around  it  is  a  dead  fiat.  Towards  the 
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north,  indeed,  there  are  hills,  hut  too  far  off,  and  too  broken 
in  their  outline  to  afford  either  reflected  heat,  or  much 
shelter  from  the  wind.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  most 
situations  on  the  southern  and  south-western  coasts  possess 
at  least  equal  advantages  in  winter ;  while  in  summer,  many 
inland  places,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea-liaze,  are,  in  all 
probability,  hotter. 

As  to  soil;  the  gardeners  at  both  ends  of  the  village 
stated  that  it  was  hazel  loam,  and  that  at  ordinary  depths 
nothing  else  was  to  be  found.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  I 
went  and  examined  the  banks  of  a  watercourse  close  by, 
and  found  that  the  surface  was  a  fine  light  powder  gradually 
becoming  more  loamy  and  adhesive  below,  with  a  large  and 
increasing  admixture  of  small  flints  and  chalk.  The  avail¬ 
able  soil  scarcely  exceeded  twenty  inches. 

Though  standard  fig-trees  are  common  at  Tarring,  there 
is  but  one  regular  fig-orchard.  Here  the  trees,  about  five 
hundred  in  number,  form  avenues,  meeting  overhead.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  the  proprietor,  Mr.  H. 
Botting,  informed  me  that  all  parts  of  it,  and  all  aspects  are 
equally  productive.  Several  sorts  are  cultivated,  and  are 
approved  of  in  the  following  order: — Brown  Turkey,  Purple 
Fig,  Brunswick  (here  called  Madagascar),  Green  Ischia, 
Black  Ischia.  The  two  former  sorts  have  of  late  been 
classed  in  catalogues  as  synonymous,  but  they  are  certainly 
distinct.  The  extremities  of  the  first  are  pendulous,  of  the 
second  erect.  The  fruit  of  the  Brown  Turkey  is  greenish- 
brown,  and  of  a  globular  shape,  rather  suddenly  passing 
into  a  long  stalk.  The  other  is  purplish,  or  rather  violet- 
brown  in  colour,  and  elongating  more  gradually.  Internally 
its  liesh  is  paler,  and  its  flavour  somewhat  inferior. 

No  protection  against  cold  is  afforded  either  in  winter  or 
spring.  Nor  are  the  trees  ever  watered.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  dense  shade  of  the  trees  themselves 
checks  evaporation,  and  the  humidity  of  the  marine  atmos¬ 
phere  supplies  the  leaves  with  nourishment.  Manure  both 
solid  and  liquid  is  used,  not  at  any  particular'  period,  but 
when  it  comes  readiest  to  hand. 

Pruning  is  confined  to  thinning  out  the  branches  when 
they  become  too  long  and  bare ;  no  suckers  are  allowed  to 
grow.  The  embryo  fruit  of  the  second  crop  is  never 
removed,  and  Mr.  Botting  informs  me  that  when  it  falls  off 
in  spring,  another  embryo  is  often  found  in  the  same  axil, 
and  this  swells  off  and  ripens.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  well 
when  about  seven  years  old.  One  has  numbered  several 
centimes.  The  wood  is  generally  short  jointed  and  fruitful, 
and  the  average  height  of  the  trees  about  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
The  fruit  is  protected  from  birds  by  bags,  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  bags  will  last.  The  gathering  is  from  the  end  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  quality  most  excellent. 
Prices — largest  size,  Is.  Gd.  a  dozen;  smaller,  Is. 

From  the  above  accounts  some  hints  may  be  derived  for 
the  successful  culture  of  the  fig,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
anything  has  been  elicited  which  differs  from  the  practice, 
recommended  all  along  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and 
also  in  a  short,  but  comprehensive  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  under  date  13th  of  April,  1841. 
A  substratum  of  chalk  rubbish  with  a  shallow  border  (I  find 
fifteen  inches  ample),  of  a  somewhat  holding,  and  not  too 
rich  soil,  seems  to  be  the  first  requisite.  Pinching  the 
shoots,  though  unknown  at  Tarring,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  trees  are  tamed  by  age,  and  space  is  no  object,  will 
always  be  found  necessary  where  the  tree  is  wall-trained, 
and  where,  for  the  convenience  of  winter  protection,  the 
branches  must  be  kept  within  stated  bounds.  Near  Paris  it 
is  usual  to  bend  down  the  boughs  in  autumn,  and  to  cover 
them  with  about  six  inches  of  earth.  This  is  removed  at 
the  end  of  February ;  weak  shoots  are  then  cut  out,  the 
terminal  buds  of  the  stronger  shoots  taken  away,  and  half 
the  wood  buds,  as  they  push,  rubbed  off. 

Those  who  desire  to  prolong  the  succession  of  fruit,  can 
easily  obtain  an  early  crop,  by  keeping  a  few  small  trees  in 
pots  in  a  cold  pit.  Thus  treated,  they  ripened  with  me  this 
year  the  first  week  in  August. — G.  Sparkes,  Bromley,  Kent. 


NEW  PLAN  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  2. 

For.  the  benefit  of  the  cottage  apiarian  I  will,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  explain  the  outline  and  peculiarity  of  my  new 
system  of  managing  bees,  as  advocated  in  the  earlier 


chapters  of  The  English  Bee-keeper.  It  consists,  as  I  have 
there  stated,  in  four  principal  points,  which  if  not  severally, 
are  collectively  at  least,  and  us  a  system,  I  believe  entirely 
new.  They  are  these :  first,  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  a 
youthful  and  vigorous  race  of  queen-bees ;  secondly,  the 
entire  suppression  of  all  after-swarming,  or  casting,  as  it  is 
called ;  thirdly,  the  plunder  every  year  of  the  first  or  prime 
swarms,  instead  of  keeping  them,  as  under  the  present 
system,  for  winter  stock ;  and,  lastly,  the  preservation  of  the 
same  stocks  for  swarming  purposes,  almost  exclusively,  from 
year  to  year.  The  two  last  points  are  the  more  peculiarly 
new  features  of  my  system. 

Now  the  way  in  which  all  these  points  are  effected  I 
proceed  to  explain.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  at  starting  one  or  more  vigorously  working  stocks  in 
large  and  strongly-built  hives; — no  matter  what  the  shape  j 
or  material,  if  only  sun,  cold,  and  rain  be  effectually  kept  j 
out.  My  own  hives  are  made  of  good  straw  in  rather  j 
thicker  bands  than  usual,  well  put  together;  they  have  a  flat 
wooden  top  with  one  or  more  holes  in  it,  and  are  worked  on 
a  stout  wooden  hoop  at  bottom.  I  prefer  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Golding’s  Grecian  hive  (but  rather  more  decidedly  wider  at 
top  than  at  bottom) ;  make  use  of  bars,  and  paint  my  hives 
well  every  year,  as  I  intend  them  to  last  many  seasons. 
Every  hive  has  also  a  suitable  bottom- board  distinct  from 
the  pedestal,  with  eye-screws  fastened  in  it  for  facility  in 
weighing ;  each  hive  is  also  surmounted  by  a  large  milk-pan, 
which  in  its  turn  is  covered  by  me  with  a  neat  and  thick 
hackle  worked  on  a  hoop.  The  dimensions  of  these  hives 
are  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  by  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
height,  all  inside  measure. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  strong  swarm*  of  the  preceding 
summer  is  chosen  for  experiment,  which  has  well  survived 
its  first  winter,  and  shews  signs  of  early  and  vigorous 
breeding.  To  insure  success  it  is  desirable  that  the  queen 
should  be  still  in  her  prime,  the  more  so  if  the  swarm 
which  issues  from  it  is  to  be  reserved  for  future  stock.  In 
this  case  let  it  be  put  into  a  hive  of  the  dimensions  just 
given ;  but  any  large  hive  will  do.  This  stock  so  formed  I 
recommend  never  to  he  plundered,  save  at  the  end  of  six  or 
eight  years,  when  the  comb  wants  renovating;  what  may 
then  be  done,  is  to  drive  or  fumigate  the  bees  when  autumn 
comes,  cut  out  the  combs,  cleanse  and  purify  the  hive,  and 
lay  it  aside  for  future  use  :  this  treatment  may  be  adopted 
till  the  hive  falls  to  pieces  from  age.  The  preserved  bees 
may  be  joined  to  some  neighbouring  hive,  after  the  queen  has 
been  destroyed.  The  common  practice  among  cottagers  at 
the  present  day,  is  to  take  these  hives,  keeping  in  their 
stead  the  first  swarms  of  the  year.  This  practice  lias 
originated  wholly  in  mistake ;  the  prevailing  notion  being 
that  prime  swarms  in  general  thrive  better  than  the  parent 
stocks  would  do.  On  the  contrary,  provided  the  stocks  be 
not  too  old,  my  experience  leads  me  to  a  quite  different 
conclusion.  And  the  reason  is  clear,  for  first  swarms 
generally  have  old  queens,  while  the  parent  hives,  if  they 
have  swarmed,  always  have  young  ones.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  systematic  reservation  of  the  swarms,  and 
a  destruction  of  the  old  hives  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
tendency  to  ruin  the  prosperity  of  every  apiary  managed 
according  to  this  plan.  But  to  return ;  supposing  the 
swarm  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  not  needed  as 
a  permanent  stock,  instead  of  hiving  it  in  a  large  hive,  I 
would  advise  its  being  put  into  a  much  smaller  one, — say 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  by  nine  inches  high.  Mr.  Payne’s 
hive,  both  in  size  and  construction,  would  be  about  the 
thing.  It  will,  however,  have  to  be  surmounted  by  another 
hive,  of  similar  dimensions,  a  few  days  after  its  establish¬ 
ment  ;  if  it  have  a  bit  of  comb  in  it  so  much  the  better. 
The  object  of  this  double  hive  is  to  ensure  the  collection  of 
a  purer  honey  in  the  super  than  would  be  stored  in  a  single 
hive  of  large  size,  to  every  part  of  which  the  queen  would 
have  access  for  brecding.t 

Now,  1  advise  that  the  new  swarm  (whether  in  a  single  or 
double  hive)  be  put  upon  the  same  stand,  and  in  the  identical 
position,  which  the  parent  hive  had  previously  occupied ; 
the  latter  will  then  be  removed  to  some  other  place.  By  I 

*  I  should  prefer,  for  this  purpose,  a  two-year-old  stock,  which  sent  | 
forth  a  swarm  the  previous  summer,  if  strong  and  healthy,  because  it 
will  be  sure  to  have  a  young  queen. 

t  Of  course,  where  only  v>ie  hive  is  used,  it  should  be  proportionably 
large. 
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adopting  this  treatment,  the  population  of  the  new  swarm 
will,  in  a  few  days,  be  amazingly  increased,  because  all  the 
bees  in  the  old  hive  (with  few  exceptions)  will  Hock  to  it, 
as  many,  at  least,  as  have  been  abroad  will,  on  their  return 
home  from  their  first  expedition  into  the  fields,  after  the 
issue  of  the  swarm,  naturally  fly  to  their  old  and  well-known 
locality.  Thus  a  double  advantage  will  bo  the  result ;  first , 
as  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  increased  population, 
there  will  be  a  larger  quantity  of  honey  collected  than 
usual,  and,  secondly,  the  issue  of  second  swarms  or  casts 
(which,  in  this  country,  are  of  little  value,*)  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  prevented. 

When  the  season  of  plunder  arrives,  instead  of  taking  up 
the  casts  and  old  hives ,  as  is  the  present  custom,  1  advise 
that  the  prime-swarms  become  the  spoil  of  the  bee-master, 
i.e,  as  soon  as  he  has  brought  his  apiary  to  its  full  com¬ 
plement  of  hives.  They  are  those  swarms,  be  it  observed, 
which  contain  the  purest  honey,  and  they  are  always  the 
heaviest.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  stocks  will  (if  no  second 
swarm  issue  from  them)  become  very  heavy  during  the 
summer,  and  be  in  magnificent  order  against  the  winter ; 
moreover,  I  may  repeat,  they  will,  if  they  have  thrown  a 
swarm  at  all,  of  necessity  have  young  queens.  The  bees  of 
the  plundered  swarms  may  be  saved  with  advantage,  and 
united  to  the  stock  from  which  they  issued  originally,  or  to 
any  other  neighbouring  hive,  after  getting  rid  of  tlieir  queens. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  system  of  managing  bees, 
which  from  experience,  as  well  as  persuasion,  of  its  value, 
both  in  respect  to  simplicity  and  profit,  I  heartily  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  your  readers.  It  has  been  said  of  it  that  it 
introduces  a  complete  revolution  in  the  management  of  bees 
as  at  present  conducted.  This  may  be  true,  but  its  novelty 
is  no  objection  to  it,  unless  it  prove  itself  unsuited  to  general 
practice,  which  I  am  confident  will  not  be  the  case. 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall  unfold  the  experience  which,  I 
think,  has  fairly  justified  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  this 
new  plan  of  treating  bees,  which  originally  suggested  itself 
to  me  as  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind. 

A  Country  Curate. 

*  Our  cottagers,  at  present,  generally  consider  themselves  fortunate, 
and  their  apiary  prosperous,  if  it  have  produced  many  swarms  in  a 
season;  this,  too,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  weight, 
not  number,  of  hives  will  be  the  acknowledged  testimony  of  success,  and 
that  our  cottagers  will  be  pointed  out  as  model  bee-keepers,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  have  many  prime-swarms  and  few  casts  to  exhibit  in  their 
gardens.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  when  swarming  takes  place  early,  and 
casts  are  forward  and  large,  an  apiary  may  , figure  high  both  in  number 
and  weight,  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  as  every  bee-keeper 
knows  full  well.  In  general,  either  the  cast  is  of  little  value,  or  the  old 
stock  has  become  weakened  overmuch  by  a  too  great  drain  of  its  popula¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  more  than  two  swarms  issue  from 
the  same  hive. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hahkotii amnus  elecans  (Rev.  J.  11.). — It  is  not  worth  a  groat  the 
dozen,  but  if  you  like  it,  you  may  have  it  in  bloom  four  or  five  months  iu 
the  year.  Ours  has  been  in  bloom  since  last  March,  little  dreaming  that 
it  is  destined  to  the  faggot-pile  by  and  by.  If  yours  is  against  a  wall 
train  the  shoots  at  full  length,  and  stop  all  the  side-shoots  when  they  are 
three  inches  long.  If  it  makes  strong  shoots  from  the  bottom,  or  from 
any  part  of  the  trained  ones,  rub  them  out  altogether,  and  next  summer 
it  will  flower  all  the  season.  Fuchsia  spectabilis  has  disappointed  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  we  cannot  just  yet  say  the  way  to  get  it  into  good  condition. 
The  best  we  have  -lias  been  in  the  open  border  all  the  summer,  and  it  is 
just  potted  and  brought  into  the  greenhouse.  We  cannot  answer  letters 
by  post,  nor  is  it  desirable,  for  questions  suggest  ideas  useful  to  thou¬ 
sands  ;  and  as  an  instance,  few  would  buy  Habrotharnnus  elegans  after 
the  above  answer. 

Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Chalky  Soil  (An  Early  Sub¬ 
scriber). — Birch,  Beech,  Spruce  Fir,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Scotch  Fir, 
Larch,  Elm,  do  very  well  with  us  on  steep  calcareous  banks.  The 
different  Thorns  arc  our  best  flowering  trees  on  that  kind  of  soil.  Lilac 
.  docs  very  well,  and  so  does  the  Guelder  rose,  Deutzias,  Philadelphus  of 
sorts ;  also  Spirceus,  Laburnum,  Double-flowering  Cherry,  and  the 
different  Cotoneasters.  Furze,  or  Gorse,  is  quite  a  chalk  plant,  and  the 
Broom  tolerably  so,  as  are  the  common  Clematis,  or  Traveller’s  joy,  and 
the  Cotoneaster  microphylla.  After  these  plant  any  common  things,  they 
sell  cheap  in  the  nurseries.  All  the  Laurels  and  Laurestinas,  with  the 
evergreen  and  Asiatic  Berberries,  do  remarkably  well  on  such  soil. 

Insects  on  Bulbs  (Barnabas).— The  insects  which  are  in  great 
!  numbers  in  your  soil  are  a  species  of  Julus,  or  Snake  Millepede.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  they  attack  either  the  bulbs  or  roots  of  plants  until 
decayed  by  previous  disease.  However,  if  you  open  the  soil  where  they 
are,  and  mix  it  with  fresh  slacked  quicklime,  you  will  destroy  them. 

Cattlkya  Mossi/E  diseased  (Ibid). — The  brown-blotched  leaf  of 
the  Cattleya  enclosed  is  suffering  from  canker,  caused  through  too 
much  water  being  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  leaves,  at  some  time  within 
1  the  last  two  months.  The  best  remedy  is  to  shake  every  particle  of  mould 
j  from  it,  and  fasten  it  on  a  clean  block.  This  will  cause  the  plant  to 


push  out  vigorously,  make  new  shoots,  and  throw  off  the  disease  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Geraniums  for  Beds  under  Shade  (A  Subscriber). — The  Pink 
Ivy-leaved,  if  it  will  suit  the  rest  iu  your  parterre,  is  the  best  thing  we 
know  of  to  look  well  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Dandy  is  the  next  best 
Geranium  for  its  leaf;  Grossulariaifolia  the  third  best.  But  better  than 
all,  the  Golden  Chain,  which  would  be  at  home  in  the  shade,  and  yet  it 
stands  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun. 

Lilium  excelsum  (A  Subscriber). — We  do  not  know  your  plant  by 
that  name;  from  your  account  we  think  it  is  a  hardy  one,  and  the  little 
bulbs  on  the  stems  maybe  taken  off  now  and  planted  round  the  side  of  a 
pot,  in  sandy  loam.  As  soon  as  the  bottom  leaves  turn  yellow,  withhold 
water,  and  let  it  go  to  rest  in  the  winter,  and  next  April  plant  them  all 
out-of-doors,  and  you  will  probably  see  flowers,  and  learn  more  about  it. 

Fancy  Dahlias  (Rusticus). — They  arc  liable  to  run  to  seifs,  or  one 
colour,  in  hot  wet  summers,  and  when  planted  on  rich,  strong,  or  well- 
manured  land  ;  but  the  self-colour  is  not  permanent.  It  is  best,  however, 
not  to  plant  the  old  roots,  but  to  force  them  in  the  spring,  and  get  up  a 
stock  from  cuttings.  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Stowmarket,  showed  us  his  system, 
by  which  he  keeps  all  Dahlias  down  to  three  feet,  or  thereabouts,  and  we 
can  assure  you  there  is  not  a  better  Dahlia  grower  in  England.  He 
plants  them  very  wide  apart — five  feet,  and  more  in  some  cases — every 
plant  is  a  perfect  specimen  all  round;  the  knife  never  touches  them. 
With  the  finger  and  thumb  he  begins  to  disbud  them  as  soon  as  the  first 
side-shoots  come  out ;  he  never  allows  but  one  eye  to  a  joint ;  the 
opposite  eye  is  rubbed  out  all  over  the  plant,  and  sometimes  the  two 
eyes  are  rubbed  off,  where  the  shoots  grow  close,  but  that  is  seldom  the 
case  with  him  ;  all  weak  flower-buds  he  destroys  as  soon  as  he  sees 
them. 

Box-Edgings  (Julius). — What  is  said  usually  about  March  being  the 
best  time  to  plant  box -edgings,  is  only  founded  on  the  customary  practice 
of  dressing  gardens  in  the  spring.  October  is  a  better  time,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  is  even  better  than  March,  for  planting  dwarf  box,  only  it  is  not 
fashionable  to  do  so.  But  box-edgings  may  safely  be  planted  any  month 
or  week  in  the  whole  year.  We  planted  many  yards  of  it  at  the  end  of 
last  June,  and  without  any  roots,  and  not  a  sprig  failed,  although  the 
edging  is  but  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  a  west  wall,  in  a  high  and  dry 
situations. 

Blue  Larkspur  (Thorny croft). — The  best  blue  one  we  have  seen  for 
many  a  day,  and  were  it  not  for  the  light  eye  in  the  centre,  it  is  all  we 
want ;  pray  save  seeds  from  it,  and  by  picking  out  the  best  blues  from 
the  seedlings,  for  another  season  or  two,  you  will  establish  the  old  variety. 
Many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  took. 

Bees — Keeping  Honey  in  the  Comb  (Twickenham). — Our  cor¬ 
respondent  says — “  I  made  two  doubling  boards,  and  placed  two  stocks  of 
bees  thereon  ;  in  May  I  gave  them  the  two  extra  hives,  whichll  find  now 
were  much  too  large;  I  removed  them  to-day,  and  found  about  18  lbs. 
of  honey  and  comb  in'.each  hive,  no  pollen  or  brood,  some  of  the  combs 
filled  on  one  side  only,  some  unsealed,  and  some  empty.  I  am  thinking 
of  pasting  paper  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  hives,  and  letting  the 
bees  have  them  again  next  February,  as  I  do  not  like  to  destroy  the 
comb,  and  the  stocks  have  now  sufficient  food  for  the  winter.  I  wish  to 
know  if  the  honey  will  keep  good  under  these  circumstances  ?  ”  Yes  ; 
the  honey  will  keep  remarkably  well  in  the  way  you  propose.  Keep  the 
hives  in  a  dry  place,  and  in  the  same  position  they  stood  while  filling  :  the 
combs  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  bees  next  year. 

Bees -Bee-glasses  (Vicarius).  —  Payne’s  improved  Bee-glasses, 
which  are  open  at  the  top,  are  not  intended  to  be  the  first  glasses  put 
upon  a  stock-hive,  but  when  a  small  bell-glass  has  been  put  on  and 
partially  filled,  then  an  open  glass  is  to  be  put  between  it  and  the 
parent  hive. 

Raspberries  and  Strwberries  (B.  B.). — Sec  what  Mr.  Erriugton 
says  to-day. 

Box,  or  Barrel  Churn. — More  than  one  correspondent  (J.  K.,  A 
Beginner)  having  written  to  us  for  our  opinion  as  to  the  best  churn  for  a 
small  dairy,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  the  experience  of  some  of  our 
readers,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  by  their  writing  to  us  on  the  subject. 
We  wish  to  compare  their  experience  with  our  own. 

Guano  (W.  II.). — This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  manures,  and 
will  be  beneficial  on  any  soil  if  properly  applied.  It  is  not,  as  you  seem 
to  think,  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  over  your  “fruit  and  vegetable 
garden  of  four  acres,”  but  should  be  given  to  each  crop  as  it  is  inserted, 
and  that  in  a  very  diluted  state.  Our  own  experience  fully  confirms  the 
following  experiments : — Mr.  Maund  applied  it  to  strawberries  once  a 
week  in  a  liquid  state  (four  ounces  to  a  gallon),  it  made  them  very 
vigorous  and  productive ;  but  sprinkled  upon  some  young  seedlings  of 
the  same  fruit  it  killed  them.  Two  ounces  per  yard  (5cvvt.  per  acre) 
were  sprinkled  over  onions,  and  they  doubled  the  untreated  in  size. 
Potatoes  manured  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  per  yard,  were  rendered 
much  more  luxuriant  than  others  having  no  guano.  Brussels  sprouts 
were  half-destroyed  by  being  planted  iu  immediate  contact  with  nine 
parts  earth  and  one  part  guano.  Geraniums  were  greatly  injured  by 
liquid  manure  of  guano  (four  ounces  per  gallon),  but  plants,  of  various 
sorts,  in  pots,  watered  only  with  guano  water,  half-an-ounce  to  a  gallon, 
have  flourished  astonishingly;  none  have  failed.  Mr.  liendle  and  other 
persons  record,  as  the  result  of  dearly  purchased  experience,  that  where 
Guano  has  failed  to  be  beneficial,  or  has  been  injurious,  it  has  been 
applied  in  quantities  too  powerful  for  the  plants  to  bear.  In  a  liquid 
state,  half-an-ounce  per  gallon,  and  given  to  growing  plants  once  a  week, 
it  never  fails  to  be  productive  of  vigour. 

Roses  for  Trellis  (A.  B.  C.).—' The  six  best  for  your  verandah  arc 
Felicite  perpetuelle,  creamy  white  ;  Laura  Duvoust,  pale  pink ;  Gracilis, 
pink;  Inermis,  red;  Myrianthes,  blush;  and  Princess  Louise,  blush- 
white. 

Asparagus  Beds  (T.  P.), — There  is  no  possible  mode  of  culture 
whereby  you  can  make  plants  of  Asparagus,  three  or  four  years  old, 
planted  now,  bear  next  season.  The  proper  time  for  planting  is  April, 
just  as  they  commence  growth.  We  have  known  such  plants  cut  from  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year,  but  the  heads  were  small,  and  there 
had  been,  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  during  all  the  periods  of  growth, 
an  unlimited  supply  of  liquid  manure.  Potatoes,  plant  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  grow  none  but  early-ripening  sorts,  such  as  Forty-folds, 
Oxonians,  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  and  Rylott’s  Flour-balls. 
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Night-soil  and  Peat  Charcoal  (W.  TV.).—' This  is  a  very  powerful  ■ 
manure.  It  may  be,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  dug  in  fresh.  It  will  not 
do  for  potting  purposes,  unless  it  be  in  small  quantities  to  potted  Roses. 

To  your  standard  Roses  you  may  apply  it,  about  a  peck  to  each  tree,  and 
pointed  in  round  their  roots. 

Names  of  Plants  (C.  James). — Quite  impossible  to  tell  the  name  of 
a  Verbena  from  single  pips  dried  between  blotting-paper.  (Queen  \ 
Mab). — Your  plant  is  Penstemon  glaberrimum.  (A  Cottager). — The  fir-  | 
leaved  specimen  is  the  Red  Virginian  Cedar,  Juniperus  Virginiana ;  and 
the  other  the  Small-leaved  Cotoneaster,  Cotoneaster  microphylla.  To 
your  Grapes,  just  ripening,  give  a  little  fire-heat  during  the  day,  with 
plenty  of  air  at  the  same  time.  (A  Subscriber). — The  three  flowers  are  of 
Epidendrum  cochleare,  and  the  single  flower  of  Cattleya  Forbesii,  old 
species  not  much  valued  now. 

Cyclamens  throwing  up  Flowers  before  Leaves  (A  Parson's 
Wife). — They  have  been  kept  rather  dry,  and  the  roots  have  in  conse¬ 
quence  suffered  a  little  ;  roots  planted  in  a  dormant  state  are  frequently 
apt  to  do  so,  especially  if  placed  in  the  heat  of  a  sitting-room. 

Brugmansia  sanguinea  dropping  its  Leaves  ( I.M.F. ). — A  few 
of  the  oldest  of  these  dropping,  few  gardeners  would  trouble  themselves 
about.  It  likes  rich  feeding  when  in  a  pot.  Though  you  state  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  should  attribute  the  cause  to  an  occasional  neglect  from  the 
water-pail,  and  to  a  want  of  sufficiency  of  light  and  air.  The  plant  that 
is  so  green,  very  likely  has  had  more  of  these  advantages,  as  well  as  the 
addition  of  the  leaf-mould.  Shortly  after  this  season,  we  would  not  care 
if  they  became  deciduous  altogether,  for  then  they  could  be  wintered 
in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  safe  from  frost,  and  the  rest  would  cause 
them  to  bloom  all  the  finer  next  spring  and  summer.  Of  course,  if 
they  are  to  be  bloomed  on  in  autumn  and  winter,  they  must  be  kept 
j  green. 

Leonotus  Leonorus  losing  the  lower  Leaves  (Idem). — This 
arises  from  similar  causes  ;  and  if  it  has  bloomed  well  it  is  not  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  may  shortly  be  cut  down,  or,  when  more  exhausted, 
left  as  a  partner  with  the  Brugmansia  until  fresh  growth  commences  in 
spring.  If  in  full  bloom,  give  plenty  of  air,  water,  and  warmth.  The 
reason  of  the  leaves  of  plants  getting  yellow,  in  general,  and  chiefly  as 
having  reference  to  an  lpomea  Leurii,  planted  in  the  front  border  of  a 
greenhouse,  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  treated  of  here  ;  but  we  may 
mention  that  it  takes  place  partly  from  exhaustion,  partly  from  drought, 

!  partly  from  being  deprived  of  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  air,  and  partly 
from  the  same  cause  that  is  bringing  a  few  grey  hairs  on  our  head.  In 
the  circumstances,  and  considering  the  season,  we  do  not  agree  with  you, 
that  the  yellow  leaves  on  the  lpomea  were  caused  by  excess  of  moisture  : 
rather  the  reverse.  Moisture  will  only  produce  such  an  effect  when  the 
soil  is  sour  and  sodden,  and  the  temperature  is  too  low  for  healthy  action. 

If  your  border  was  tolerably  drained,  neither  of  these  causes  could  operate  | 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  this  lpomea  soon  throw  off  a 
great  quantity  of  moisture  by  evaporation. 

Propagating-house  and  Melon-pit. — A  Subscriber  will  see  that 
his  case  has  met  with  attention. 

Ridge  and  Furrow,  and  Span-roofs  (TV.  L  K.  R,). — See  what 
Mr.  Fish  says  to-day. 

Bedding  Plants  (S.  S.). — We  know  the  garden  in  Essex  to  which 
you  allude,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Ageratum  and  Heliotrope  are 
well  managed  together,  by  training  both,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Ageratum; 
but  a  much  better  plan  is  to  plant  Verbena  Duchess  Aumale,  or  Haidee,  \ 
to  give  more  flowers  in  a  Heliotrope  bed.  The  little  red  Cuphea  does  not 
do  with  the  Zauschneria,  being  too  dwarf.  Every  one  wonders  to  see  | 
the  Zauschneria  do  so  well  with  us  :  and  the  secret  is,  to  take  it  up  every 
April,  divide  it  as  we  do  the  Campanulas,  and  plant  the  pieces  quite  ' 
thick.  This  keeps  down  too  much  foliage,  and  increases  the  number  of  | 


flower-spikes.  The  Carolina  Fuchsia  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Beaton 
till  he  was  beaten  by  it ;  if  you  succeed  with  it,  let  us  hear  from  you, 
nevertheless.  Globosa  major,  ox  an  old  one  called  sanguinea,  will  best 
suit  your  purpose ;  we  saw  a  beautiful  bed  of  the  latter  the  other  day  at 
Chatsworth,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  meet  with  in  the  nurseries  ;  and  we 
are  surprised  that  any  of  our  readers  wish  us  to  recommend  one  nursery¬ 
man  more  than  another.  There  is  not  a  true  blue  or  a  good  yellow 
Verbena  to  recommend.  Alona  ccelestis  is  not  a  bedding  plant,  but  a 
half-hardy  plant  to  place  against  a  wall ;  and  when  old,  flowers  freely — 
not  otherwise.  Chcenostoma  polyanthu  is  an  uncertain  thing  at  the  best. 
An  order  to  a  London  nurseryman  would  procure  the  plants  you  want. 
Verbenas  have  been  much  mildewed  this  season,  and  Roses  seldom  escape 
it ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  for  the  usual  remedy — sulphuring  them. 

C.  R.  R.  and  other  Correspondents. — If  a  question  reaches  our 
office  on  a  Saturday,  it  will  be  answered,  except  from  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  next  Thursday  but  one  number. 

Oak-tree  Moving  (Vicarius). — The  beginning  of  November  is  the 
best  time  to  remove  this  pretty  oak,  and  its  safety  depends  on  the  roots. 
If  it  has  many  small  roots,  have  it  moved  this  autumn  ;  if  not,  prepare  it 
for  next  year.  Let  the  ground  be  opened  four  feet  from  the  stem,  first 
removing  the  turf  carefully,  and  as  deep  as  twenty  inches ;  then,  with  a 
three-tined  fork,  remove  the  soil  very  carefully  all  round  until  you  are 
within  eighteen  inches  of  the  stem,  and  save  every  root  you  meet  with. 
By  this  time  you  will  see  if  they  are  numerous  and  small,  or  having  small 
fibres  on  the  sides ;  if  this  is  the  case,  you  may  safely  remove  it,  first 
reducing  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  then 
working  under  it  to  find  if  there  be  a  tap-root,  which  you  will  cut  through, 
and  the  tree  is  ready  to  move;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roots  are  few 
and  not  fibry,  cut  the  side  ones  to  within  two  feet  of  the  stem  (the  tree  is 
young  and  not  large),  and  let  the  tap-root  alone ;  fill  in  the  loose  soil, 
and  let  it  remain  twelve  months  ;  by  that  time  the  cut  ends  will  have 
made  abundance  of  little  roots  fit  for  removal. 

White  Lilies  (C.  J.  P.).~ We  shall  have  a  similar  arrangement 
ready  to  appear  next  week.  Meantime,  deep,  rich,  light  loam  is  the  best 
for  the  White  Lily,  or  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or  very  rotten  dung. 
They  grow  remarkably  well  in  good  peat  alone ;  but  if  the  situation  is 
dry,  they  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  a  hot  summer.  The  White  Lily 
(Lilium  cundidum)  should  be  grown  much  more  generally  than  it  is,  but 
on  thin  dry  soil  it  does  not  succeed  well,  and  in  any  soil  it  is  one  of 
those  plants  which  delight  in  large  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure  from  the 
time  the  flower-stems  rise. 

Plants  (Carrig  Cathol). — Gardenia  florida  will  do  well  in  your  green¬ 
house,  where  the  Hoya  carnosa,  and  the  Dichorisandra  (we  do  not  know 
aurata),  and  Allamanda  neriifolia,  may  live  there.  We  cannot  make  out 
the  name  of  the  fourth  plant.  Your  Picotee  is  pretty  for  a  border-flower. 
We  will  inquire  of  Mr.  Beaton.  What  you  call  an  Althcca,  is  Hibiscus 
syriacus. 

Angola  Rabbits. — Hoke  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  these, 
and  whether  they  are  valuable. 

LiauiD  Manure  for  Roses  (C.  R.  W.). — This  may  be  made  from 
the  dung  of  sheep,  deer,  or  horses. 

Diseased  Potatoes  (Ibid). — These  have  been  used  for  seed  with 
perfect  success,  but  we  should  not  select  them  for  the  purpose.  The 
earliest  time  for  autumn-planting  potatoes  is  the  end  of  October. 
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ICHARDSON’S  RURAL  HAND¬ 
BOOKS. 


Price  One  Shilling  each,  with  numerous 
Illustrations. 


HORSES  ;  their  Varieties — Breed¬ 
ing — and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 

DOGS ;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 

Directions  as  to  their  General  Management— 
and  Simple  Instructions  as  to  their  Treatment 
under  Disease. 

PIGS  ;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 

Management  with  a  View  to  Profit — and  Treat¬ 
ment  under  Disease.  Also,  Plain  Directions 
relative  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Curing 
and  Preserving  their  Flesh. 

BEES;  THE  HIVE  and  the  HONEY 

BEE  ;  with  Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  a 
considerable  Annual  Income  from  this  branch 
of  Rural  Economy.  New  Edition,  revised. 

PESTS  of  the  FARM  ;  with  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  their  Extirpation  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Plain  Directions  for  the  certain  Destruction  of 
every  description  of  Vermin. 

DOMESTIC  FOWL  ;  their  Natural 

History — Breeding — Rearing — and  General  Ma¬ 
nagement.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved. 

LAND  DRAINAGE  ;  its  Principles, 

Practice,  Cost,  and  probable  Profits.  By  James 
Donald,  Civil  Engineer,  Derby. 

SOILS  and  MANURES,  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Land,  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  By 
John  Donaldson,  Government  Land  Drain¬ 
age  Surveyor. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


flUTTA  PERCH  A  TUBING  FOR  WATERING  GARDENS. 

U  TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr.  J.  Farrah,  Gardener  to  Boswell  Middleton  Jutland,  Esq.,  of  Holderness  House,  near  Hull. 

“  I  have  had  400  feet  of  your  Gutta  Pcrcha  Tubing  (in  lengths  of  100  feet  each,  with  Union 
Joint),  in  use  for  the  last  twelve  months  for  watering  these  gardens,  and  I  find  it  to  answer  better 
than  anything  I  have  ever  yet  tried.  The  pressure  of  the  water  is  very  considerable,  but  this  has 
not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  Tubing.  I  consider  this  Tubing  to  be  a  most  valuable  invention  for 
Gardeners,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  water  our  gardens  in  about  one-half  the  time,  and  with  one- 
half  the  labour  formerly  required.” 

From  J.  H.  Eccles,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Plymouth. 

“The  Tubing  I  have  found  most  convenient  in  watering  my  garden,  and  doubt  not  that  it  may 
he  substituted  for  lead  pipes,  in  most  instances,  with  great  advantage,  as  well  on  account  of  its  re¬ 
maining  unchanged  by  the  action  of  acids,  &c.,  as  by  its  power  of  remaining  uninjured  by  the 
action  of  intense  cold.” 

The  Gutta  Percha  Company,  Patentees,  IS,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 

p  LENNY’S  GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

At  Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.  Price  6d. 

p  LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  AND 

AT  GREENHOUSE  ;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  5s  6d. 

p  LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

AX  GARDEN  ;  containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country  ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.  Price  "s  6d. 

p LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

vl  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists’  Flowers.  Price  /s  fid. 


p  LENNY’S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  ;  containing 

As  the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.  Price  Is. 

p LENNY’S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING;  containing  the  Elements  | 

At  of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.  Price  9d. 


C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1850. 
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W e  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than  one  writer  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  who  reluctantly,  yet  bravely,  laid  down  his  pen,  and  grasped 
his  sword,  during  the  perilous  struggle  between  the  first  Charles  and  his 
Parliament ;  such  characters  ranging,  as  they  did,  on  opposite  sides,  add 
to  the  evidence  that  that  strife  was  based  on  principle.  Which  of  them 
we  think  were  in  error,  has  not,  in  these  pages,  a  fitting  place  for  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  of  this  we  are  quite  sure,  both  the  great  parties  were  equally 
wrong,  when  as  in  turns  they  triumphed,  so  in  turns  they  became  perse¬ 
cutors.  No  sooner  had  the  orange  flag  been  borne  in  triumph  over  the 
field  of  Naseby,  than  the  work  of  confiscation  began,  and  many  were  the 
families,  who,  nursed  in  affluence,  and  used  to  no  labour,  but  that  of  en- 
i  during  uninterrupted  pleasure,  were  ejected  from  their  homes,  and 
endured  those  privations  which  are  so  acute,  because  so  unaccustomed. 
In  Ireland,  the  strong  hand  of  the  Common  uealthsmen  grasped  widely 
i  and  unsparingly,  and  the  lands  thus  seized  were  distributed  among  the 
most  meritorious  of  their  English  partizans.  Amongst  these  was 
Walter  Blith — “  Honest  Captain  Blythe,”  as  he  is  called  by  his  con¬ 
temporary,  l)r.  Beale,  but  of  whom  we  know  little  more  than  we  glean 
from  his  writings.  That  he  bore  arms  with  the  Cromwell  party  is  certain, 
from  the  dedication  of  his  works,  and  from  an  address  to  the  soldiers,  to 
which  he  subscribes  himself  “  your  quondam  brother,  fellow  soldier,  and 
very  servant.”  The  result  from  thus  inoculating  Ireland  with  English 
skill,  is  thus  told  by  one  who  was  born  soon  after  Blith  died — the  Rev. 
Walter  Harte  : — 

“  Ireland  had  a  wretched  method  of  husbandry,  and  strong  prejudices 
in  behalf  of  that  method  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
Blythe  alone  (who  then  lived  in  Ireland),  was  sufficient  to  open  mens 
eyes  by  his  incomparable  writings.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he,  and  many 
other  English  officers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell' s  army,  being  inriched  by 
military  grants  and  settlements,  first  laid  the  right  foundations  of  hus¬ 
bandry  in  that  kingdom  ;  since  which  period,  a  certain  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment,  more  or  less,  has  been  promoted  and  carried  on  with  such  zeal  and 
!  constancy  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  that  they  may  seem  to 
cast  a  silent  reproof  on  the  nation  that  was  their  first  instructor.  So  that 
if  they  go  on  thus  for  one  or  a  couple  of  centuries  more,  and  are,  at  the 
|  same  time,  powerfully  and  generously  encouraged,  it  may  perhaps  be 
!  said,  with  no  small  degree  of  propriety — 

Thus  old  Romano  bow’d  to  Raphael's  fame, 

And  scholar  of  the  youth  he  taught  became.” 

How  well  Blith  was  qualified  for  improving  the  cultivation,  is  shewn  by 
j  the  volume  which  Professor  Martyn  justly  terms  “  an  original  and  incom¬ 
parable  work  for  the  time,”  and  which  is  entitled:  The  English  Improver, 
or  a  new  survey  of  Husbandry .  It  appeared  in  1 649,  and  had  for  its  author 
“  Walter  Blitii,  a  lover  of  ingenuity  ;  ”  at  least,  so  states  the  title  page, 
and  a  few  lines  from  some  commendatory  doggerel  at  the  commencement 
i  epitomizes  its  contents — 

“  Go  tell  the  world  of  wealth  that’s  got  with  ease, 

Of  certain  profit  (gain  most  men  doth  please), 

Of  lands  improvement  to  a  treble  worth, 

A  five,  a  tenfold  plenty’s  here  held  forth  ; 

The  greedy  Land-lord  may  himself  suffice, 

The  toiling  tenant  to  estate  may  rise, 

The  poor  may  be  enriched,  England  supplied 
^  For  twice  so  many  people  to  provide ; 

By  floating  dry,  and  purging  boggy  land, 

The  plough  old  pasture  betters  to  your  hand  ; 

Directions  to  inclose  to  all  men’s  gain, 

Minerals  found  out,  Land  rich’d  with  little  pain ; 

Woods  order’d  so,  in  few  years  yield  such  store, 

So  large,  so  good,  as  you’ll  desire  no  more.” 


It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  pages  of  this  volume,  that  what  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  “  tenant  right,”  is  no  new  suggestion,  for  Blith  says — 
“  If  a  tenant  be  at  never  so  great  pains  or  cost  for  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  he  doth  thereby  but  occasion  a  greater  rack  upon  himself,  or  else 
invests  his  landlord  into  his  cost  and  labour  gratis,  which  occasions  a 
neglect  of  all  good  husbandry ;  ”  and  the  suggested  remedy,  as  now,  was 
a  valuation  of  the  improvement,  or  an  increased  length  of  tenure.  He 
also  asked  “  The  high  and  honourable  Houses  of  Parliament,”  to  whom 
he  dedicated  the  volume,  for  some  law  to  protect  irrigation,  for  he  says  : — 
“  I  made  a  good  improvement  upon  a  little  brook  above  half-a-mile  above 
a  water-mill.  I  turned  the  water-course  upon  my  land,  and  turned  it 
again  into  the  course  half-a-mile  before  it  came  unto  his  mill ;  he  sues  me 
at  common  law,  and  recovers  against  me  ;  my  improvement  was  from  six 
load  of  hay  to  twenty,  his  prejudice  little  or  nothing,  for  which  no  com¬ 
position  would  serve,  but  the  ruin  of  it,  which  by  this  verdict  was  accom¬ 
plished.” 

In  1652,  he  published  The  English  improver  improved,  or  the  Survey 
of  Husbandry  surveyed,  with  an  illustrated  title  page,  well  applicable  to 
himself  as  a  retired  officer,  being  a  picture  of  soldiers  in  arms,  and  be¬ 
neath,  with  their  swords  beaten  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks.  It  shews,  also,  the  author’s  discreet  observation  of  the 
times,  for  as  his  first  publication  was  dedicated  to  the  Parliament,  this  is 
similarly  addressed  to  Cromwell  and  the  Council  of  State.  It  contains  ad¬ 
ditions  for  the  culture  of  Clover,  “  St.  Foyne  or  La  Lueern,”  Liquorice, 
Hops,  Hemp,  Flax,  and  Orcharding. 

Insects. — We  were  lately  shewn  some  small  insects  which  had  been 
a  source  of  no  small  irritation  to  the  exhibitor’s  family,  and  we  recognized 
them  as  the  Spider  Fly,  or  Swallow  Fly  ( Craterina  hirundinis).  Whence 
they  came  was  easily  explained,  for  the  eaves  of  our  friend’s  residence 
sheltered  a  colony  of  swallows,  and  in  their  nests  these  flies  are  hatched. 
This  is  only  one  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  instances  of  insect  in¬ 
stinct  (which  is  reason  with  a 
larger  name),  for  the  eggs,  or 
rather  egg-like  pupse  require  a 
greater  and  more  uniform  heat 
than  they  would  acquire  by  open 
air  exposure,  therefore,  they  de¬ 
posit  them  where  they  are  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  birds,  which 
sit  upon  them  along  with  their 
own  eggs.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  as  their  near  relative,  the 
Forest  Fly  ( Hippoboscn.  equina), 
torments  the  horse,  so  this  Swal¬ 
low  Fly  is  a  vampire  to  the  Swal¬ 
low.  Our  friend  was  not  singular 
in  being  troubled  by  them,  for 
Mr.  Spence  relates,  that  though  its 
natural  food  is  the  bird  after 
which  it  is  named,  yet  it  has  been 
known  to  repast  on  the  human 
species.  One  found  its  way  into 
the  bed  of  the  Rev.  R.  Sheppard,  where  it  first,  for  several  nights,  sorely 
annoyed  a  friend  of  his,  and  afterwards  himself.  Our  drawing  shows  it 
of  the  natural  size,  and  magnified.  Its  body  is  yellowish. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  6(1.3°  and  43.2°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  71°,  occurred  on  the  14tli  in  1834,  and  the  lowest  cold,  29°,  on  the 
9th,  in  1329.  During  the  period,  86  days  were  fine,  and  on  82,  rain  fell. 


Our  readers  in  every  district  of  tlie  United  Kingdom 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  drawings  of  the  Gardening 
Implements  used  in  their  neighbourhoods.  We  purpose 
to  have  all  such  as  we  think  desirable  of  adoption  en¬ 
graved,  and  published  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Barnes  has 
furnished  us  with  his  hoes  and  scarifiers,  and  one  or 
two  other  excellent  implements  are  ready  i'or  our  drafts¬ 
man,  all  of  which  shall  be  inserted  in  due  time.  Let 
no  one  think  the  tools  he  has  been  accustomed  to  are 
“  known  to  everybody,”  because  we  can  assure  all  wbo 
do  so  think,  that  those  they  call  “  everybody  ”  usually 
includes  no  greater  proportion  of  our  population  than  a 


small  section  of  a  county.  Every  district  almost  has  a 
peculiar  wheelbarrow ;  many  we  know  of  have  peculiar 
draining  tools;  the  difference  in  spades  is  very  great 
even  in  adjoining  parishes;  hoes  we.  have  already  shown 
varieties  of,  and  there  are  many  more.  Now,  we  should 
like  to  have  drawings  of  all  these,  and  let  no  one  mind 
how  rough  his  drawing  may  be,  because  a  draftsman 
soon  puts  that  all  right.  To  increase  the  utility  of  such 
drawings,  it  is  very  desirable  for  them  to  be  accompanied 
by  particulars  of  the  size  of  every  part,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  of  the  district  where  the  implements  are  used. 
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A  Norfolk  physician,  who  loves  oilier  arts  anti  sciences 
besides  that  immediately  associated  with  “  The  Gold 
headed  Cane,”  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

“  Thetford  may  be  considered  a  place  with  less  quantity 
of  rain  than  other  localities.  We  are  not  a  woody  country  ; 
besides  the  soil  is  light  and  porous,  and  evaporation  rapid. 
This  is  shewn  by  the  following  table  of  averages  for  1850 : — 


Barom. 

Therm. 

Rain. 

January . 

..  29-95 

.  354  . 

1-25 

February  . . . 

..  29-60 

.  42|  . 

•38 

March  . 

..  30-074 

.  41  . 

•93 

April . 

..  29-87| 

.  504  . 

1-42 

May  . 

.  . 

2-25 

June  . 

...  30-07| 

.  69  . 

•15 

July  . 

...  30-024 

.  68  . 

3-03 

August  . 

...  30-15 

.  66  . 

2-34 

September . . . 

...  29-95 

.  65J . 

1-00 

October . 

...  29-87-4 

.  67  . 

1-44 

November  . . . 

. ..  29  60 

.  454  . 

1-66 

December  . . . 

. ..  29-87 

.  414 . 

1-39 

My  experiments  lead  me  to  ask  why  you  do  not  draw 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  growth  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  by  adding  to  the  soil  more  of  the  elements  of  the 
plants  grown.  No  one  can  excel  the  beauty  of  the  Verbenas 
and  Pinks  that  are  grown  here,  which  are  produced  by 
sprinkling  a  very  little  Nitrate  of  Potash  (Saltpetre)  about 
the  roots.  I  am  persuaded,  if  gardeners  would  ascertain  the 
elementary  constituents  of  their  productions  by  chemical 
analysis,  it  would  bring  the  objects  of  their  industry  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  amply  reward  them  for  the 
expense.  I  find  this  by  my  little  farming.  I  have  not 
enough  of  manure,  but  supply  the  deficiency  by  elemen¬ 
tary  substances,  and  I  grow  as  good,  if  not  better 
crops  than  my  neighbours,  at  half  the  expense.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  put  any  one  out  of  his  accustomed 
routine.  I  hear  of  some  complaints  of  the  potatoes ;  the 
peculiarity  of  the  soil  is  the  cause,  and  not  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  seed  degenerates  by  frequent  setting,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  is  the  cause.  I  have  lialf-an-acre  of  potatoes  on 
a  soil  which  has  not  grown  them  for  years  ;  they  look 
(August  20tli)  well  and  healthy,  and  promise  a  good  crop  ; 
but  my  neighbour  is  troubled  with  the  disease,  the  land 
being  used  to  the  crop.” 

We  can  assure  our  valued  correspondent,  who  we 
hope  will  furnish  us  with  the  result  of  his  experiments, 
that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
saline  manures,  and,  indeed,  formerly  attributed  more 
importance  to  them  than  experience  has  shown  them  to 
possess.  Still,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  saline 
manures  are  most  valuable  assistants  to  vegetation,  and 
why  they  are  so  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  facts. 

The  sap  of  all  trees  contains  acetate  of  potash ;  Beet¬ 
root  contains  malate  and  oxalate  of  potash,  ammonia,  and 
lime ;  Rhubarb,  oxalate  of  potash  and  lime ;  Horseradish, 
sulphur;  Asparagus,  super-malates,  chlorides,  acetates, 
and  phosphates  of  potash  and  lime ;  Potatoes,  magnesia, 
citrates  and  phosphates  of  potash  and  lime ;  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  citrate,  malate,  sulphate,  chloride,  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  potash ;  Garlic,  sulphate  of  potash,  magnesia, 
and  phosphate  of  lime;  Geraniums,  tartrate  of  lime, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia;  Peas,  phosphate  of 
lime;  Kidney  Beans,  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash; 
Oranges,  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  potash ; 
Apples  and  Pears,  malate  of  potash ;  Grapes,  tartrate  of 
lime;  Capsicums,  citrate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of 
potash ;  Oak,  carbonate  of  potash ;  and  the  Lilac,  nitrate 
of  potash.  Let  no  one  fancy  that  the  salts  are  a  very 
trivial  proportion  of  the  fabric  of  plants.  In  the  Cap¬ 
sicum,  they  constitute  one-tenth  of  its  fruit;  of  carrot- 


juice,  one-hundredth;  of  Rhubarb,  one-eleventh;  of 
Potatoes,  one-twentieth ;  whilst  of  the  seed  of  the  Li- 
thospermum  officinale,  they  actually  constitute  more  than 
one-half.  Their  constituents  are  as  follows: — 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) . 43.7 

Silica . 16.5 

Vegetable  matter,  phosphate  of  lime,  Ac. .  .  39.8 

These  amounts  are  nearly  as  much  of  earthy  saline 
matters  as  exist  in  human  hones;  but  if  we  turn  to  the 
marrow,  it  only  contains  one-twentieth  of  saline  matters ; 
the  blood,  only  one-hundredth  ;  muscle,  only  one-thirty- 
fourth  ;  yet  no  one  will  argue  that  these  saline  consti¬ 
tuents,  though  smaller  than  those  in  vegetables,  are 
trivial  and  unimportant. 

To  supply  those  salts  to  plants  saline  manures  are 
generally  beneficial,  and  often  essential.  An  important 
consideration,  therefore,  is  contained  in  the  answer  to 
the  query  so  often  put — How  should  saline  manures  be 
applied  ?  Our  answer  is,  that,  when  practicable,  they 
ought  to  be  applied  frequently,  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tities,  during  the  time  of  the  plant’s  growth.  No 
plan  can  be  worse  than  soaking  a  seed  in  a  saline  solu¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  such  salt  to  the  plant  of 
which  it  will  be  the  parent.  It  is  soddening  the  embryo 
with  a  superfluity  totally  useless  to  it,  and  if  it  does  not 
injure  the  germination,  most  probably  will  be  washed 
away  before  the  roots  begin  to  absorb  such  nutriment. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

The  London  Floricultural  Society,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  had 
an  extensive  display  of  Dahlias  for  competition  in  class¬ 
showing,  and  many  of  them  were  exceedingly  well- 
grown.  A  fancy  flower,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bushell,  was 
a  far  better  variety  than  anything  there  of  the  class, 
and  we  fully  expected  it  would  have  had  a  certificate, 
but  it  appeared  that  the  Doctor  declined  the  honour, 
perhaps  because  he,  being  an  active  member,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  favoured.  The  trade  is  getting  shy  of 
giving  large  prices  for  new  things,  and  as  Dr.  Bushell 
had  no  encouragement  to  sell  the  stock,  he  has  adopted 
a  step  that  will  assuredly  try  a  most  important  experi¬ 
ment — he  intends  to  let  it  out  himself  at  2s.  Gd.,  instead 
of  the  usual  price  of  10s.  6d. ;  this  will  try  whether  the 
public  will  appreciate,  as  it  ought,  a  monstrous  reduc¬ 
tion  ;  because  this  fancy  flower,  called,  by  the  by,  Comet, 
will  be  one  of  the  best,  and,  to  all  appearance,  the  most 
certain.  George  Glenny  and  Yellow  Standard  maintained 
first  places  and  second ;  in  amateurs  one  was  first,  in 
nurserymen  the  other  was  first,  changing  places  com¬ 
pletely;  in  whites,  Snowflake  was  first;  in  orange  scar¬ 
lets,  Sir  Robert  Peel;  in  purples,  Sir  Frederick  Bathurst  ; 
in  rosy  lilacs,  Fearless ;  in  oranges,  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  ;  a  flower  like  Toisson  (for,  but  an  improvement, 
obtained  a  certificate ;  the  eye  is  sunk,  and  there  is  a 
doubt  of  constancy,  but  as  it  was  there,  it  was  a  beat  on 
Toisson  d’or.  A  number  of  seedlings,  of  no  account, 
were  exhibited.  A  neat  and  well-formed  Hollyhock  was 
shown,  and  a  stand  of  single  flowers.  Pansies  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  two  collections 


The  mode  of  class-showing 
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here  is,  the  exhibitor  puts  up  a  stand  of  a  hundred 
if  he  likes ;  the  judges  to  go  about  and  mark  the  best, 
second,  and  third  of  each  class.  This  is  a  task  which 
we  would  refuse  to  undertake  for  anybody.  The  exhi¬ 
bitors  ought  to  be  compelled  to  put  their  own  flowers  up 
in  classes,  and  not  be  allowed  to  put  more  than  one 
flower  of  a  sort  up  ;  because  the  judges  then  go  to  a 
dozen  scarlet,  or  purple,  or  white,  or  other  flowers  alto¬ 
gether,  and  can  select  the  best  with  the  greatest  facility; 
whereas,  having  to  w'alk  about  the  room  and  fish  out  the 
different  flowers  that  deserve  prizes,  and  marking  them 
as  they  stand,  is  more  than  any  man  can  do  properly, 
and  more  than  they  ought  to  be  required  to  attempt. 
King  was  shown  fine ;  the  outcry  against  this,  as  it 
seems,  was  chiefly  by  those  who  have  not  got  it,  and  ! 
want  to  get  it  cheap.  We  hope  those  who  have  got  it 
will  not  think  of  its  going  out  at  less  than  half-a-crown. 
Many  things  were  exhibited  that  may  be  worth  notice  ; 
another  time.  The  meeting  was  called  at  twelve,  the 
productions  remained  on  the  table  till  five — this  is  as  it  j 
should  be. 

At  the  last  Oxford  Show,  which  was  on  the  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  society,  the  Dahlias  were  put  up 
with  great  taste,  and  the  majority  of  exhibitors  had  evi¬ 
dently  conformed  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  “  The  Pro¬ 
perties  of  Flowers.”  Some  stands  were  spoiled  by  the 
introduction  of  new  flowers,  many  of  which  are  far 
behind  the  old  ones ;  but  there  was  scarcely  an  eye  to 
be  seen  in  any  of  the  collections,  nor  did  the  largest 
flowers  win. 

The  cottagers’  productions  were  beyond  all  praise,  and 
they  excelled  the  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners  in  all  the 
useful  vegetables.  Fuchsias  were  shown  well  for  the  season ; 
Cockscombs  capital ;  cut  flowers,  rich,  and  abundant.  Two 
leaves  of  the  Victoria  regia  were  communicated  from  the 
;  Botanic  garden,  which  is  greatly  improving  in  every  respect: 

I  the  leaves  were  between  five  and  six  feet  over.  A  sump- 
j  tuous  dinner  at  the  Maidenhead  Inn,  where  sixty  or  seventy 
I  of  the  members  and  friends  sat  down,  closed  one  of  the 
most  successful  seasons.  The  people  most  behind  in  Oxford 
are  the  nurserymen,  who  want  a  spur. 

The  worst  thing  a  society  can  do  is  to  give  way  to 
individual  whims  and  fancies. 

Some  men  threaten  to  “  withdraw,  and  all  their  friends,” 
if  a  point  be  not  conceded;  others  perpetually  wrangle,  if 
things  are  voted  in  a  different  way  to  that  which  they  wish. 
The  only  straightforward  way  to  carry  on  business  is  to 
discuss  freely  at  full  meetings ;  take  the  sense  of  the  full 
meeting ;  and,  the  majority  being  divided,  carry  it  through 
even  at  the  loss  of  a  member  or  two.  Firmness  in  the 
executive  is  the  only  way  to  carry  on  business,  and  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  minority  to  give  way. 

Wo  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent 
Institution,  thanks  for  which  are  chiefly  due  to  its  inde¬ 
fatigable  secretary,  Mr.  Cutler,  is  going  on  prosperously. 
The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  have  consented  to  become 
its  patrons,  and  Mr.  Dickens  will  bo  the  chairman  at 
the  next  anniversary  dinner.  E.  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

IlJEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 

Star-like  Osbeck  ( Osheclda  stellata). — Gardeners’  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Botany,  iii.  217. — This  genus  was  named  by  the 
great  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  P.  Osbeck,  a  Swedish 


clergyman  and  naturalist,  and  the  present  species  was 
named,  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Don,  soon  after 


its  introduction  from  the  hot  valleys  of  Nepaul ;  and  a 
coloured  figure  of  it  was  given  in  Edward’s  Botanical 
Register  in  1820  ;  but  in  those  days  the  growth  of  stove 
plants  was  much  less  understood  than  it  is  now,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  the  whole  order  of  Melasto- 
mads,  of  which  Osbeckia  heads  one  of  the  sections.  The 
consequence  was,  that  this  fine  plant,  like  many  others, 
was  soon  lost,  and  had  there  not  been  a  description  ol 
it  preserved  at  the  time,  we  should  now,  very  likely,  hail 
it  as  a  new  plant,  on  its  second  appearance,  when  it  was 
recently  raised  from  fresh  seeds,  sent  from  India  to  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  and  through  the  well-known 
liberality  of  the  curator,  Mr.  Moore,  seeds  of  it  were  soon 
distributed  to  similar  establishments  ;  and  a  beautifully- 
executed  figure  of  it  is  in  a  late  number  of  the  Gardeners 
Magazine  of  Botany,  from  plants  reared  in  the  Apothe¬ 
cary  Society’s  Garden  at  Chelsea.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  very  beautiful,  of  a  rosy  lilac  hue,  and  not  unlike 
the  flower  of  a  moderately-sized  Hibiscus.  The  plant 
does  not  grow  very  large,  or  if  it  does  under  our  modern 
system,  it  may  now  be  had  of  a  small  size,  for  flowering, 
from  cuttings.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  in  pairs,  like 
most  of  the  Melastomads,  and  they  are  strongly  marked 
with  ribs,  or  costie,  which  run  along  from  the  footstalk 
to  the  point,  another  peculiarity  of  this  order  of  plants. 
The  opposite  leaves,  with  prominent  ribs  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  long-beaked  anthers,  are  undeceivable 
marks  of  a  true  Melastomad.  From  these  distinct  cha¬ 
racters,  Decandolle  asserts  that,  “  although  Melastomads 
are  composed  entirely  of  exotic  plants,  and  the  order 
established  at  a  period  when  but  few  species  were  known, 
it  is  so  well  characterised  that  no  one  has  ever  thought 
of  putting  any  part  of  it  in  any  other  group,  or  even 
introducing  into  it  genera  that  do  not  rightly  belong 
to  it.” 
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To  secure  fine  specimens  of  Melastomads  in  general, 
with  broad  handsome  leaves  and  masses  of  brilliant 
flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  generous  compost, 
large  pots,  and  great  heat  and  moisture,  while  they  are 
in  growth,  and  to  keep  them  more  dry,  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  cool,  dry  atmosphere,  when  they  are  at  rest.  They 
must  also  be  closely  pruned  of  their  last  growths  when 
they  begin  to  grow,  or  a  short  time  previously.  They 
belong  to  the  first  order  of  the  eighth  class  in  the  system 
of  Linnaeus.  B.  J. 

Culture. — At  whatever  time  of  the  summer  Osbeelcia 
stellata  flowers,  it  should  not  be  encouraged  to  make  any 
growth  afterwards  for  that  season,  but  merely  enough  of 
water  and  heat  be  given  as  will  keep  the  leaves  green  to 
the  end  of  October;  and  if  they  fall  off  for  want  of  water 
after  that,  no  harm  will  come  of  it,  provided  the  roots, 
or  soil,  are  not  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  at  any  period 
of  its  resting  time.  Early  in  the  spring  it  ought  to  be 
cut  down  to  two  joints  of  the  young  wood,  or  even  to 
one  jpint,  if  the  shoot  is  very  small  or  weak.  As  soon 
as  leaves  appear,  the  plant  should  be  divested  of  more 
than  the  half  of  the  old  compost,  and  the  roots  pruned 
in  after  the  manner  with  Geraniums,  and  then  put  into 
the  same  sized  pot,  in  two  parts  turfy-loam,  the  rest  of 
peat,  sand,  and  leaf-mould,  then  plunged  into  bottom- 
heat  of  80°.  To  retard  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  pinch 
off  the  top  of  the  shoots  above  the  second  joint  of  new 
growth.  Cuttings  made  of  the  smallest  side-shoots,  taken 
off  with  a  heel,  when  they  are  two  or  three  inches  long, 
will  soon  root  under  a  bell-glass,  in  strong  bottom  heat- 
April  is  the  best  time  for  making  them.  D.  Beaton. 

[We  hope  to  have  this  department  thus  improved  in 
future,  as  now,  by  Mr.  Beaton’s  cultural  notes  — Ed.C.G.] 

THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The  Raspberry. — In  conformity  to  the  wish  expressed 
by  some  subscribers,  we  proceed  to  offer  five  minutes’ 
advice  about  Raspberry  planting  and  culture. 

Soil  and  Situation. — In  almost  all  cases  that  we  have 
met  with  the  Raspberry  in  a  wild  state,  it  has  been  an 
undergrowth  to  trees,  where  the  latter  were  not  too 
crowdod ;  thus  showing  its  partiality  to  a  certain  amount 
of  shade,  and  fondness  for  decaying  vegetable  matter : 
hence  the  propriety  of  applying  annual  surface-dressings. 
With  regard  to  shade,  however,  it  is  probable  its  being 
found  in  such  very  shady  situations  does  not  arise  entirely 
from  an  excessive  partiality  for  deficient  light,  but  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Raspberry  loves  a  permanency  of 
moisture,  in  addition  to  a  casing  of  vegetable  matter ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  does  not  proceed  so  rapidly  in  woods  as  on  the 
open  plain.  Ihese  things  are  named  by  the  way,  in 
order  to  show  that  various  sites  may  be  selected  for 
them,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  planter,  and  the 
character  of  the  soil ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  one  small  garden  possesses  at  least  two  distinct 
characters  of  soil.  Still,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  soil  alone ; 
Raspberries  are  very  liable  to  depredations  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  bipeds,  whether  feathered 
or  unfeathered.  It  somehow  happens,  that  when  Rasp- 
bernes  are  planted  near  walks,  everybody  feels  disposed 
to  pluck  them,  from  the  stable-boy  up  to  my  lady’s  maid; 
and  the  gardener  who  should  venture  to  protest  against 
it,  would  be  hold  up  to  the  execration  of  the  whole  house¬ 


hold  as  fitting  to  he  fugleman  to  the  illiberals.  Now. 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  find  that  the  black-birds 
and  throstles,  in  combination  with  other  bipeds,  have 
been  so  industrious  as  merely  to  leave  you  the  whitened 
stumps  of  all  your  fine  white  Antwerps,  is  a  most  dis¬ 
heartening  affair.  These  things  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  selecting  the  ground  ;  for  we  will  venture  to  assert 
that  not  much  above  half  of  the  Raspberries  grown  iu 
small  gardens  throughout  the  kingdom  come  to  then- 
end  by  fair  means.  It  was  a  custom  in  former  days  to 
plant  them  in  patches  between  the  espalier  or  dwarf 
fruit-trees  in  the  borders;  but  this  we  think  most 
objectionable,  for  they  are  but  too  easy  of  access  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second,  the  suckers  from  their 
roots  interlace  through  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees,  cre¬ 
ating  confusion,  and  standing  frequently  in  the  way  of 
border  operations  We  here  dismiss  the  case  of  situation 
of  site  for  the  present,  merely  observing  that,  in  small 
gardens,  we  should  prefer  single  rows  to  rows  side  by  side. 

A  permanency  of  moisture,  it  was  observed,  was  neces¬ 
sary,  but  we  do  not  mean  stagnant  moisture.  Any  good 
sound  loam  will  grow  Raspberries  well,  but  we  have  gene¬ 
rally  found  them  in  the  highest  perfection  in  a  rather 
dark  and  unctuous  soil.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim, 
that  where  the  Black  Currant  will  do  well,  the  Raspberry 
will  do  well  also ;  and  that  where  our  ordinary  Cherry- 
trees  are  eminently  productive,  neither  of  the  former 
will  be  satisfactory.  In  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  deep 
digging  or  trenching  should,  by  all  means,  be  practised  ; 
for  although  their  roots  do  not  descend  to  an  unusual 
depth,  yet  it  is  well  to  have  friends  deep-seated,  in  the 
event  of  very  dry  weather  during  the  fruit-swelling 
period. 

The  practice  here  is  to  remove  the  Raspberry  planta¬ 
tion  every  fourth  year ;  but  this  is  done  principally  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  They  are 
planted  in  parallel  rows  abou  t  four  feet  asunder.  This 
allows  half-a-yard  on  each  side  of  the  bushes  for  the 
extension  of  the  branches  and  roots,  and  one  foot  in  the 
centre,  walking  room  to  gather,  &c.  The  parallel  rows 
answer  our  purpose  better  than  single  rows ;  as  in  our 
rotation  affairs  we  count  on  two  rows  being  destroyed 
every  year,  and,  of  course,  two  rows  newly  planted ;  and 
the  ground  of  the  two  broken-up  rows  furnishes  good 
carrot  or  onion  ground,  or  it  may  be  some  of  the  Cabbage- 
worts.  Thus  the  Raspberries  are  never  old  altoyether ; 
an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  is  necessary  here,  as  in  such 
crops  as  Strawberries,  Asparagus,  &c.  In  preparing  the 
new  Raspberry  ground,  some  half-rotten  manure,  weeds, 
and  leaves,  are  introduced  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and,  with  the  top  spit,  some  more  in  a  more 
rotten  condition.  The  ground  being  now  marked  out 
by  drawing  a  drill  where  the  line  is  placed — for  wo  would 
never  be  hampered  by  a  line  when  planting  things  of 
any  size — stations  are  marked  where  the  centre  of  each 
patch  is  to  be  inserted,  and  a  hole  opened,  by  removing 
about  three  spades  of  earth ;  this  is  scattered  over  the 
ground  at  random.  The  operator  then  replaces  that 
amount  in  the  shape  of  some  old  compost,  of  which  we 
generally  keep  a  huge  heap  for  general  purposes,  com¬ 
posed  of  rotten  weeds,  charred  rubbish,  old  tan,  old 
linings,  or  any  of  these,  or  all  well  blended  together, 
bearing  here  the  practical  title  of  “  priming ;”  and  this 
we  use  to  plant  most  ordinary  fruit-trees  in,  to  give  them 
“  a  start,”  as  practicals  term  it. 

Next,  we  must  think  about  the  plants,  and  how  to 
remove  them,  so  as  to  insure  a  respectable  crop  the  first 
summer.  Now  this  must  not  be  done  anyhow.  We  do 
not  like  these  “  anyhow  ”  plans.  Give  us  the  man  who 
even  takes  care  of  his  cabbage  plants ;  not,  however, 
the  dawdling  and  tedious  man,  who  gives  four  or  five 
pokes  with  the  dibble  where  a  real  good  planter  uses 
only  one.  This  taking  care  in  reality  involves  very  little, 
if  any,  loss  of  time,  although  a  shuffling  workman  will 
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instantly  make  it  a  plea  for  such  ;  it  is  simply  being  in 
earnest,  and  using  a  little  hard-headed  thought  over 
everything  a  man  does. 

Let  the  second  week  in  October  be  our  period  for 
planting  the  Raspberry.  Somebody  will  say,  Why,  the 
i  plants  are  not  gone  to  rest;  and  we  answer,  No ;  and 
neither  do  we  require  it.  The  removal  will,  nevertheless, 
j  induce  what  is  commonly  termed  rest. 

In  looking  over  the  stools  to  provide  the  new  colony 
with  subjects,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  very  frequently 
possible  to  alight  on  a  nice  little  group  of  suckers, 
evidently  intended  for  an  emigrant  life ;  there  will 
!  generally  be  about  three  brothers  in  these,  and  so 
j  sympathetic  in  character  that  you  cannot  move  one 
|  without  disturbing  the  rest.  Let  these  go  together,  by 
all  means ;  let  them  live  and  die  together.  Such  may 
be  removed  carefully  with  a  large  clot  of  soil.  However, 
these  are  excejUions,  and  the  majority  of  canes  will  be 
1  single,  and  we  plant  three  together.  One,  the  strongest, 
we  cut  down  to  about  four  feet,  a  second  to  thirty  inches, 
and  the  weakest  to  little  more  than  a  foot.  Every 
possible  pains  should  be  taken  in  removing  them  with  a 
ball  of  soil,  and  plenty  of  fibrous  roots ;  and  it  requires 
a  little  careful  handling  on  the  part  of  the  taker  up, 
who  must  exercise  fully  as  much  care  as  the  planter. 
The  plants  we  insert  as  close  to  each  other  as  their 
balls  will  permit,  generally  about  nine  inches  apart,  and 
the  “  pruning  ”  is  filled  in  around  them,  not,  however, 
quite  filling  the  hollow,  for  as  soon  as  planted,  we  mulch 
them  for  the  year,  and  water  liberally  on  the  mulch. 
Some  staking  will  be  necessary,  before  they  begin  to 
grow  in  the  spring,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  tread 
the  ground  when  wet.  If  they  are  staked  immediately, 
a  crop  of  vegetables  may  be  taken  off  the  ground  con¬ 
tiguous,  taking  care  to  have  all  cleared  away  by  the 
dressing  time,  which  will  be  in  the  ensuing  May  or 
June,  and  the  ground  must  be  kept  clean  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 

The  Double-bearing  Raspberry. — This  is  cultivated 
in  a  different  way  from  the  preceding,  for  it  fruits  on  the 
annual  shoot;  that  is  to  say,  suckers  produced  in  spring 
will  fruit  in  the  autumn.  The  canes  are,  therefore,  cut 
nearly  close  to  the  ground  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
root  suckers  begin  to  appear.  These  may  be  planted  at 
the  same  period  as  the  other,  making  similar  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  when  planted  the  cane  may  be  left  about  a 
foot  long,  to  draw  the  root  into  action.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  root-suckers  arise,  say  in  June,  the  old  stem 
may  be  cut  down,  and  the  plants  receive  a  liberal 
allowance  of  manure  water. 

This  kind  must  be  kept  thin,  or  they  will  not  prove 
successful ;  we  plant  in  a  single  row,  using  single  strong 
plants,  instead  of  planting  in  groups  like  the  others, 
placing  them  nearly  a  foot  apart.  They  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  produce  a  host  of  weedy-looking  suckers,  and 
are  by  no  means  fit  to  grow  near  other  fruit  trees,  which 
they  would  much  annoy  with  their  suckers.  Much  care 
is  necessary  at  thinning-out  time  to  keep  these  under, 
and  a  careful  selection  must  be  made  of  the  suckers  to 
be  retained.  We  thin  them  in  June  to  about  four 
inches  apart,  and  in  the  end.  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August  it  will  be  seen  which  are  the  bearing  suckers, 
and  all  but  those  showing  blossom  buds  may  about  that 
time  be  plucked  clean  away. 

This  kind  of  Raspberry  might  be  cultivated  to  great 
I  advantage  on  a  perpendicular  rail  of  about  four  feet  in 
|  height,  having  four  rows  of  horizontal  espalier  wires 
i  tightly  strained,  and,  indeed,  the  idea  naturally  occurs 
'  (when  we  have  got  thus  far)  of  placing  glass  over  it; 

|  the  amount  and  expense  would  be  but  trifling.  It  is 
naturally  a  precarious  crop,  and  seldom  attains  its  full 
!  flavour,  which  it  might  be  readily  made  to  do  under 
j  glass.  However,  we  have  a  multitude  of  suggestions  to 
offer  as  soon  as  we  can  get  space  to  carry  out  the 


subject ;  now  glass  is  so  cheap  we  shall  doubtless,  by- 
and-by,  find  glass  structures  of  a  simple  character, 
depending  for  their  warmth  on  early  closing  alone, 
coming  into  very  general  use.  What  is  wanted  in  the 
meantime  is  some  very  durable  and  very  light  material, 
as  a  screen  to  throw  over  the  roof,  nothing  thoroughly 
satisfactory  having  yet  appeared  in  the  market.  Surely 
our  manufacturers  could  soon  bring  out  a  material  of 
the  kind  if  they  could  once  be  induced  to  turn  their 
attention  to  it,  and  we  know  of  nothing  better  deserving 
a  very  high  premium  from  some  of  our  great  horticul¬ 
tural  societies. 

In  concluding  the  Raspberry  for  the  present,  we  may 
remark  on  the  kinds  in  culture.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
I.  Red  Antwerp.  2.  Yellow  Antwerp.  3.  Eastolff,  red. 
4.  Large-fruited  Monthly  (Rivers).  5.  Old  Double¬ 
bearing  Red.  6.  Double-bearing  White. 

Of  these,  No  3,  is,  doubtless,  the  best  summer  Rasp¬ 
berry  at  present  known.  It  is  quite  as  abundant  a  bearer 
as  No.  1,  much  larger  and  finer,  and,  for  aught  we  have 
discovered,  equal  to  it  in  flavour.  It  has,  moreover,  the 
merit  of  producing  a  second  crop  occasionally;  of  bear¬ 
ing  as  early  as  No.  1,  and  of  continuing  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  longer  in  use.  Whatever  other  kinds  are 
planted,  these  may  be  considered  the  main  dependence. 
No.  2  is  excellent  for  dessert,  and  requires  more  kindly 
treatment,  as  it  is  not  so  robust  as  No.  3.  No.  1, 
although  a  good  fruit,  is  mostly  superseded  by  No.  3. 
No.  4  is  one  of  Mr.  Rivers’s  new  kinds,  professing  to  be 
an  advance  on  No.  5;  of  this  we  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience.  No.  6  is  not  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  small 
and  inferior.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

The  cottage  gardener  will  have  more  trouble  and 
anxiety  about  his  bed  and  border  plants  for  the  next 
three  months  than  for  the  rest  of  the  whole  year.  All 
his  Geraniums ,  he  knows  by  this  time,  will  keep  better 
over  the  winter,  and  do  so  much  better  next  year,  if  he 
can  save  the  old  plants  that  have  flowered  with  him  this 
season,  and  not  trouble  himself  with  young  ones  struck 
from  autumn  cuttings.  April  and  May,  or,  at  any  rate, 
early  in  June,  is  his  best  time  to  grow  cuttings  of  Gera¬ 
niums  to  stand  the  winter  ;  while  other  gardeners,  who 
have  room  and  conveniences,  prefer  cuttings  made  in 
August  or  September,  because  they  can  put  so  many  oi 
them  together  into  small  pots,  called  store-pots,  and  so 
keep  great  numhers  of  them  in  a  small  compass  in  their 
frames  and  greenhouses  ;  but  that  is  quite  different  from 
the  proper  course  of  him  who  has  neither  greenhouse  or 
pit,  and,  moreover,  is  only  feeling  his  way  into  the 
secrets  of  gardening.  The  smallest  cottage-garden  in 
the  kingdom  is  not  worth  the  name  of  a  garden,  unless 
you  see  a  Scarlet  Geranium  in  it  all  through  the  summer. 
Others  may  have  their  Queen's,  their  Lady  Mary  Fox’s, 
their  Lady  Middletons,  and  all  the  other  ladies  and 
maids  of  honour  that  are  so  much  prized  for  their 
gay  colours  and  constant  blooming ;  but  ladies  of  all 
grades  are  expensive  ornaments,  and  unless  they  are 
treated  very  kindly  it  is  much  better  not  to  attempt 
to  enjoy  the  luxury,  but  keep  to  such  as  one  can  manage 
in  a  quiet  way,  after  Harry  Moore's  plan  of  drying  and 
storing  them  away  in  winter ;  and  for  such  I  write  this 
letter.  The  best  way  of  all  to  save  the  Scarlet  Gera¬ 
niums  is  to  begin  early  to  prepare  them,  and  this  is  a 
very  good  time.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  general 
and  a  very  erroneous  idea  abroad,  that  these  Geraniums 
should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in, 
because  it  is  customary  among  gardeners  to  do  so,  as 
they  can  keep  them  gi’een  in  pots  or  boxes  for  a  long 
time,  or  all  the  winter  if  they  chose;  but  for  those  who 
must  depend  on  the  drying  and  storing  system,  without 
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glass  or  pits,  thus  to  act,  will  only  increase  their  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  chances  against  their  stock  three-fold. 
1  should  not  be  afraid  to  risk  all  the  Scarlet  Geraniums 
in  England  out  in  the  beds  till  Christmas,  on  the  aver- 
|  age  of  seasons,  provided  I  had  to  dry  them  for  storing 
like  Dahlia  roots;  at  any  rate,  ten  degrees  of  frost  would 
not  alarm  me  much.  Not  a  season  has  passed  here  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  without  large  numbers  of  odds 
and  ends  of  the  bedding-plants  being  left  out  in  winter 
to  take  their  chance  until  we  were  ready  to  dress  the 
beds,  and  in  the  shrubberies  and  mixed  borders  they 
had  it  all  their  own  way  till  the  spring.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  winter  we  had,  I  never  recollect  seeing  them  all 
quite  killed,  except  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
roots  and  the  collar  of  the  plants  generally  escaped;  and 
I  have  known  the  garden-men  often  taking  these  up  in 
the  spring  when  they  were  forking  the  borders,  and  get 
them  up  into  good  plants  for  the  next  summer  after  they 
had  lost  all  their  own  pet  plants  which  they  kept  in-doors ; 
and  it  is  a  general  remark  with  them,  after  a  hard  winter, 
that  they  must  have  a  sharp  look  out  after  the  old  stools, 
or  old  plants,  left  among  the  shrubs,  and  yet,  like  tbeir 
fellow-cottagers,  the  first  puff  of  cold  wind  in  the  autumn 
sets  them  to  get  up  their  Geraniums  year  after  year; 
and  if  example  is  better  than  precept  in  some  things,  it 
is  the  other  way  in  this  instance,  their  friends  and 
neighbours  thinking  they  cannot  do  wrong  if  they 
follow  the  example  of  old  garden-men.  What  I  would 
do  under  this  state  of  things  would  be  to  cut  down  just 
now,  and  quite  close,  oue-balf  of  the  shoots  that  grew 
this  season,  and  let  the  rest  remain  as  long  as  the  frost 
allowed,  and  as  soon  as  real  danger  appeared  I  would 
cut  off  all  the  remaining  shoots  of  that  season’s  growth, 
except  a  joint  or  two  at  the  bottom,  if  tbe  sboot  was 
brown  and  well  ripened,  not  without.  Now,  there  is  no 
more  trouble  in  bringing  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums  down  to  this  stage,  out  in  the  open  border, 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  than  there  is  in 
writing  this  letter,  Then  the  worst  part  of  the  winter 
season  is  over  for  keeping  plants.  It  is  not  the  frost  we 
have  so  much  to  fear  and  to  guard  against,  but  the  damp. 
Any  one,  therefore,  who  can  save  potatoes  from  frost 
may  preserve  his  Scarlet  Geraniums,  also,  by  going  the 
right  way  about  it,  and  that  way  is  certainly  not  the 
usual  mode  of  taking  them  out  of  the  ground  in  a  soft 
green  state  in  October.  Of  course,  when  wo  can  pot 
them,  or  one  of  them,  the  sooner  in  October  we  get 
them  in  the  better,  for  then  the  branches  are  to  be 
saved.  But  that  is  not  the  present  question  ;  but  how 
best  to  keep  Scarlet  Geraniums  like  winter  pota¬ 
toes.  Mr.  Rivers,  the  great  rose  grower,  has  shown, 
years  ago,  that  a  large  bed  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  might 
be  saved  any  winter  by  packing  six  inches  deep  of 
moss  in  among  and  all  round  the  plants,  and  I  have 
proved  the  experiment,  for  I  tried  it  on  purpose,  more 
than  once ;  and  does  it  not  appear  a  very  simple  con¬ 
trivance  ? 

Until  we  can  get  rid  of  the  old  prejudice  against 
keeping  them  out  all  the  winter,  let  us  say,  that  by 
the  first  of  January  we  have  them  all  dry  and  housed; 
but  October  is  the  time  to  begin,  and  that  immediately; 
cut  off  half  the  shoots  vory  near  to  the  old  stem.  Think 
of  something  quite  dry ,  that  can  be  packed  round  them, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  sharp  frost ;  also  some  boughs, 
i  or  something  else  to  place  over  the  tops — say  a  mat  over 
j  some  hoops,  to  keep  the  other  half  of  the  shoots  green  as 
|  long  as  you  can.  When  they  must  go,  cut  them  also, 
and  then  what  remains  is  supposed  to  be  well  packed 
with  something  dry ;  beech  leaves,  from  a  shed  or  dry 
heap,  will  do  well,  with  a  few  laurel  boughs  to  keep 
them  from  blowing  about.  After  this  stage,  consult  your 
own  convenience  about  the  time  of  taking  them  in-doors, 
and  if  they  are  in  by  the  turn  of  the  new  year,  I  shall 
j  stand  responsible  for  the  result  of  all  this,  if  carried  out 


to  the  letter,  to  the  very  end  of  the  old  year ;  at  any 
rate,  I  hope  no  cottager  who  reads  this  will  be  so  foolish 
as  to  pull  up  his  Geraniums  in  October,  unless  he  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  means  to  keep  them  in  pots  all  the  winter. 
I  have  said  already,  that  there  is  nothing  gained  in  pre¬ 
serving  them  thus  in  a  bed  from  year  to  year,  because 
they  go  to  leaf  too  much,  unless  the  soil  is  very  poor  ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  Dahlias.  By-the-by,  I  ought  to 
have  compared  the  keeping  of  Dahlias  with  this  way  of 
keeping  the  Geraniums,  and  the  school  way  of  comparing 
is  just  the  thing  to  show  it  in  the  proper  light — dry, 
drier,  driest.  Geraniums,  dry,  but  not  quite  so  ;  Salvia 
patens,  drier,  but  not  quite  dry ;  and  Dahlias,  driest. 
So  we  see  that,  gramatically,  Geraniums  should  not  be 
kept  quite  dry  after  they  are  thus  prepared  and  brought 
into  the  house.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  Geraniums 
killed  by  over-drying  in-doors,  but  they  were  five  months 
in  store;  two  months,  at  least,  more  than  there  was  any 
occasion  for.  As  early  in  March  as  possible  they  ought 
to  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  by  the  first  of  April, 
I  know  not  a  Scarlet  Geranium,  thus  kept  over  the 
winter,  that  may  not  be  trusted  out-of-doors  at  Inver¬ 
ness,  not  exposed  to  all  weathers,  however,  but  put  into 
the  ground  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place,  and  covered  over 
at  night,  in  cold  or  frosty  weather,  just  as  good  managers 
do  at  present  with  their  Dahlia  roots;  they  put  their 
Dahlias  out  very  early,  and  when  they  a.re  well-sprouted, 
they  take  them  up  again  and  divide  them,  and  then 
plant  them  out  for  good  ;  this  is  the  exact  way  that  all 
Geraniums,  which  are  kept  dry  for  a  time,  ought  to  be 
managed.  One  of  our  correspondents  wrote  the  other 
day  to  ask  how  to  get  Tom  Thumb  to  flower,  after  being 
stored  in  saud  in  a  cellar  from  this  time  last  year,  till 
June.  The  plants  were  quito  bleached,  and  yet  they 
soon  recovered,  and  made  fine  plants,  with  healthy  leaves, 
but  little  or  no  blossom.  Now,  Tom  Thumb  is  one  of 
the  worst  I  know  of  to  keep  on  the  drying  system ;  but 
it  was  not  dried  in  reality,  it  was  buried  in  dryish 
sand — that  is,  it  was  kept  very  uniform  throughout, 
neither  dry  nor  wet,  and  that  is  the  happy  medium.  If 
those  plants  of  Tom  Thumb  had  been  turned  out-of- 
doors,  sand  and  all,  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  little 
dry  hay  placed  over  the  sand,  with  some  boughs  or  sticks 
thrown  over  it,  to  keep  the  hay,  or  fern,  or  moss,  from 
blowing  away,  they  would  have  been  quite  as  safe  from 
frost  as  when  they  were  in  the  cellar,  and  every  dry  day 
the  covering  could  be  drawn  to  one  side,  and  put  on  at 
night.  A  few  years  back,  some  people  thought  that 
some  other  people  were  riyht  mad,  as  I  have  heard  it 
said,  for  writing  in  books  and  newspapers,  that  potatoes 
ought  to  be  planted  in  October  or  November,  but  no  one 
would  be  afraid  now  to  sit  by  the  side  of  a  man  while  in 
the  act  of  writing  the  advice  over  again,  for  any  doubts 
about  his  sanity  or  insanity;  and  so  it  will  be  about 
bedding  Geraniums  in  a  few  years.  We  shall  by  that 
time  hit  on  the  best  plan  to  save  them  in  the  beds  till 
the  fogs  and  frosts  of  November  and  December  are 
gone,  and  we  shall  rout  them  out  of  all  sorts  of  places 
by  the  end  of  March,  and  those  who  cannot  save  them 
for  the  three  months  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
why  they  ought  to  go  without  them  altogether. 

When  I  came  to  Slirubland,  the  garden  and  farm  men 
began  to  ask  me  for  cuttings  the  first  summer,  and  they 
had  some;  blit  the  May  following  they  wanted  plants, 
because  their  first  lot  got  killed  by  the  frost;  to  some  1 
gave  a  plant  or  two,  and  to  others  cuttings  as  before. 
The  third  May  brought  me  so  many  customers  that  had 
I  been  a  nurseryman  I  could  have  soon  emptied  my 
shelves;  and  yet  I  did  not  like  to  break  oil'  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  I  hit  on  the  following  plan,  which 
answered  remarkably  well ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  for  the 
last  few  years  I  had  a  strong  competition  to  head 
against,  in  the  spring  Mrs.  Strange,  the  head  car¬ 
penter’s  wife,  and  Mrs.  Keane,  at  the  farm,  sported 
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their  Alba  multifloras,  their  Uniques,  ancl  Priory  Queens, 
and  Queen  of  Roses,  in  better  feather  than  any  of  us,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  local  competition  in  and  all  round  the 
Park  every  May  against  me,  and  the  plan  which  in¬ 
volved  me  in  the  contest  was  this : — 1  gave  them  to 
understand,  distinctly,  that  any  one  who  lost  the  third 
lot  of  plants  next  winter  should  go  without  any,  from 
me  at  least,  and  those  who  took  care  of  their  geraniums 
were  to  have  some  new  ones  to  add  to  their  stock  after 
the  winter  was  over.  Nothing  more  was  needed,  and 
every  one  of  them  can  now  manage  to  keep  their  plants 
as  well  as  I  can  ;  two  or  three  times  I  had  dead  plants 
brought  to  me  in  May,  to  see  what  killed  them,  and  1 
prescribed  on  the  spot,  and  supplied  their  places,  and 
1  believe  there  are  very  few  plants  now  lost  among  all 
our  competitors,  let  the  winter  be  ever  so  hard. 

I  believe  the  safest  way  to  keep  geraniums  is  in 
boxes,  their  roots  being  planted  first  in  damp  sand  up 
to  the  collar,  and — to  keep  the  sand  from  causing  damp 
to  rise  among  the  stems,  or  lose  its  own  dampness  for  a 
long  time — an  inch  of  the  finest  ashes,  as  dry  as  snuff, 
to  be  put  over  the  sand ;  the  stems  of  the  geraniums 
not  to  touch  each  other;  some  of  the  smaller  roots 
might  be  cut  away,  to  allow  more  room,  and  an  inch  of 
sand  should  be  pressed  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
before  the  plants  are  put  in ;  then  begin  at  one  end  of 
the  box,  and  put  in  a  row  of  plants  across,  leaving  their 
heads  against  the  end  of  the  box,  pack  the  sand  in  well 
among  the  roots,  and  shake  the  box  occasionally,  to  get 
every  crevice  among  the  roots  filled  up;  then  another 
row,  and  another,  till  the  box  is  filled,  and  then  is  the 
time  to  regulate  the  stems  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other; 
after  that  put  on  the  dry  ashes,  and  leave  the  box  open 
for  some  days  or  a  week  ;  after  that  I  am  quite  sure  the 
lid,  or  some  covering,  should  be  put  on  to  keep  them 
quite  dark,  as  they  are  to  have  no  leaves,  and  hardly 
any  green  wood.  Darkness,  and  a  uniform  temperature, 
will  keep  them  as  well  as  possible  for  a  long  time ;  but, 
still,  I  would  have  them  looked  over  once  in  ten  days, 
to  see  that  no  part  got  damp  or  mouldy,  and  if  it  did  let 
it  be  cut  off  immediately,  and  leave  the  box  open  for  a 
day  or  two.  In  the  spring  the  box  should  be  exposed 
to  the  light  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  it  might  bo  placed  out-of-doors  in  the 
daytime,  at  least,  and  all  night,  too,  if  there  are  means  of 
throwing  some  additional  coverings  over  it  in  very  cold 
weather  ;  thus  I  would  let  the  whole  stand  till  the  buds 
began  to  leaf,  when  the  plants  are  ready  to  remove  to 
some  sheltered  border,  there  to  be  planted  in  very  light 
earth,  and  hoops  stretched  across,  to  sustain  mats  for 
protection  as  long  as  it  is  needed  ;  or  the  plants  might 
be  put  into  pots  when  the  leaves  appeared,  but  on  no 
account  should  they  be  disturbed  in  the  box  till  some 
of  the  buds  opened.  The  boxes  should  not  be  larger 
than  two  people  could  carry  about.  Of  course  the  same 
arrangement  would  do  without  the  boxes,  only  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  and  very  dangerous  to  move  the 
plants  about  so  early  in  the  spring.  D.  Beaton. 


HARDY  SPRING  FLOWERING  BULBS. 

[This  is  from  the  same  friend  who  favoured  us  with  a 
note  on  the  Silver  Plant.] 

It  is  time  now  to  remind  our  friends  about  making 
arrangements  for  the  furnishing  their  knots  during  the 
dreary  months  of  early  spring,  when  a  few  gay  flowers  on 
the  otherwise  bare  ground  will  be  so  highly  appreciated. 
We  shall  not  this  week  say  anything  about  spring-flowering 
herbaceous-plants,  which,  by-tlie-by,  do  not  receive  half  so 
much  attention  as  they  deserve ;  but  as  this  matter  will  be 
time  enough  some  months  hence,  we  shall  confine  our  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  present  to  our  beautiful  hardy  early  bulbs.  In 
a  line  spring  morning,  I  almost  think  a  nice  garden,  taste¬ 
fully  planted  with  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi, 
more  cheering  than  the  most  gorgeous  display  of  summer 


beauties,  since  the  contrast  between  them  and  surrounding 
nature  is  then  so  much  more  striking. 

The  best  arrangement  for  planting  these  bulbs  -will  depend 
on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  beds,  and  their  connection  one 
with  another ;  but  we  will  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  cheapest 
and  most  useful  kinds,  with  their  heights,  colours,  and  times 
of  flowering,  so  that  every  one  may  cut  his  own  coat  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  cloth.  We  would,  however,  in  particular,  wage  war 
against  indiscriminate  mixtures,  unless  in  mixed  herbaceous 
borders,  when  the  various  sorts  may  be  planted  in  patches 
wherever  there  is  room  for  them,  observing  always,  however, 
to  keep  the  dwarf  kinds  to  the  front  of  the  beds,  and  the 
taller  kinds  nearer  to  the  back.  In  a  geometrical  garden, 
where  the  beds  are  numerous  and  comparatively  small,  it 
will  be  better,  in  a  general  way,  not  to  introduce  more  than 
two  kinds  into  any  one  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  dwarf 
kind  round  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  a  mass  of  some  taller 
species  in  the  middle ;  these  two  should  contrast  in  colour, 
but  should  accord  in  season  of  flowering.  When  it  is 
desired  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  beds,  two  pairs,  or  sets, 
of  flowers  should  be  planted,  one  to  succeed  the  other ;  in 
this  case  the  two  dwarfer  things  may  be  mixed  together 
round  the  edge,  and  the  taller  ones  mingled  in  like  manner 
in  the  central  mass. 

When  very  large  geometrical  clumps  are  to  be  planted,  we 
would  adopt  our  favourite  way  of  arranging  them  in  zones, 
or  belts,  one  within  another,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  dis¬ 
pose  them  with  good  taste  as  regards  colour,  height,  and 
season.  But  by  far  the  most  effective  display  we  have  ever 
seen  made,  has  been  on  long  borders  by  walk  sides,  the 
different  kinds  being  planted  in  longitudinal  stripes  or 
bands.  We  will  this  week  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  best  sorts  for  growing  in  quantity,  and  give 
their  heights,  colours,  and  average  season  of  flowering; 
so  that  those  who  intend  to  do  anything  in  this  way  may 
make  up  their  minds  what  will  best  please  them :  and  we 
would  particularly  recommend  them  to  procure  the  required 
quantity  immediately ;  for  they  will  thus  secure  better  bulbs 
than  by  deferring  it  to  a  later  period,  as  all  respectable  trades¬ 
men  practice  the  system  of  “  first  come,  best  served.”  Next 
week  we  will  tell  our  readers  all  about  preparing  the  soil, 
and  planting. 

W e  will  suppose  a  border,  by  a  walk-side,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  wide,  as  this  would  include  a  very  complete  series, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  following  list  of  fifteen  sorts. 
They  may  be  planted  in  as  many  single  or  double  lines,  or 
those  sorts  which  are  connected  with  a  bracket  may  be 
mixed  together,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  stripes  to 
six.  This  list  will  enable  every  one  to  make  a  selection 
according  to  the  size  and  arrangement  of  their  beds  or  bor¬ 
ders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  please  themselves  both  in 
appearance  and  cost. 


No.  of  Line 

Name. 

Colour. 

jU. 

’ey 

W 

Season. 

Distance  apart 
to  be  planted. 

Price 

per  100 

l  1 

Tall  late  Tulips  — 

-4-J 

crj 

<U 

Tournesol,  Rex  Ru- 

<y 

A 

s.  s. 

brorum,  and  Mar- 

a 

riage  de  mu  Fille 

red,  yellow  li 

medium.  Apr.,  May 

8 

20  to  25 

Tall  mixtures  . . 

10 

1  2 

Lilium  candidum  (the 

common  White 

Lily)  . 

white 

3 

late.  June,  July 

18 

20  to  25 

3 

Hyacinth . 

red 

1 

medium .  April 

8 

20  to  25 

4 

Crocus  . 

white 

i 

early.  Feb.,  March 

3 

Is  (id,  2s 

5 

Narcissus  (tall  mix- 

tures)  . 

cream,  yel.  If 

medium.  Apr.,  May 

6 

15  to  25 

6 

Iris  Xiphium  (mixed)  blue,  white  li 

late.  April,  May 

12 

15 

- 

7 

Hyacinth . 

white 

1 

medium.  April 

8 

20  to  25 

8 

Crocus  . 

yellow 

i 

early.  Feb,,  May 

3 

ls6d,  2s 

9 

Tulips — Gold  Stand- 

f 

ard,  Royal  Standard, 

&  Yellow  Gottebaker 

red,  yellow  1 

medium. Apr., May 

8 

25 

- 

Medium  mixtures  . . 

.  . 

10 

10 

Snowdrop . 

white 

\ 

early.  Jan., March 

2 

10 

rfl 

Narcissus  (dwarf  mix- 

turcs)  . 

yel.  white 

1 

medium.  Mar., Apr 

6 

15  to  25 

1 

12 

Hyacinth . 

blue 

1 

medium.  April 

8 

20  to  25 

1 

13 

Crocus  . 

yellow 

i 

early.  Feb.,  March 

3 

ls6d,  2s 

14 

Tulip — Double  Van 

i 

Thol  . 

red,  yellow 

i 

medium.  April 

8 

/s.  fid. 

.15 

Winter  Aconite 

yellow 

\ 

4 

early.  Jan.,  March 

2 

3s.  6d. 

l 
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Mixed  herbaceous  borders  may  be  rendered  very  gay  in 
spring  by  introducing  patches  of  the  above  ;  and  for  the 
same  purpose  we  will  add  a  list  of  other  kinds,  which  are 
either  not  exactly  suitable  for  lines  and  masses,  or  are  too 
expensive  to  he  used  wholesale  ;  for  we  are  sure  that  it  is 
useless  to  recommend  things  which  nobody,  or  not  one  in  a 
thousand,  will  afford  to  purchase. 

Anemones,  single  and  double,  are  beautiful  things  for 
patches,  and  by  planting  or  sowing  at  different  seasons  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

Amaryllis  bella-donna  and  A.  formosissima  stand  in  the  open 
borders  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  south  of  England, 
but  in  less  favourable  localities  they  require  the  protection 
of  a  south  wall. 

Anomatheca  bruenla,  Crinum  capense,  C.  album ,  and  C.  revo¬ 
lution,  Nerine  Sarniensis  (Guernsey  Lily),  Pancratium  Illy- 
ricum,  and  the  Yellow  Amaryllis  Sternbergia  lutea ,  are  all 
very  beautiful,  and  come  under  the  same  general  rule  as  the 
Amaryllis  bclla-clonna.  They  are  all  well  deserving  of  a  place 
where  they  can  have  a  little  protection.  Ixias,  Sparaxis, 
Babianas,  Ferrarias,  and  many  other  very  early-flowering 
Cape  bulbs,  require  very  similar  conditions  of  cultivation 
and  protection,  for  which  their  beauty  is  an  ample  recom¬ 
pense.  But  after  thus  glancing  at  them,  we  shall  leave 
this  interesting  part  of  the  subject  till  some  future  oppor¬ 
tunity,  when  we  may  have  leisure  and  space  to  treat  it  as  it 
deserves.  The  rest  of  our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  bulbs 
which  require  no  artificial  protection. 

Bulbocodium  vernum. — A  very  pretty  little,  dark-purple, 
Crocus-like  plant,  flowering  at  the  same  season. 

Colckicums  (Autumn-flowering). — The  well-known  Mea¬ 
dow  saffron,  or  Autumn  Crocus.  There  are  four  varieties, 
the  common,  pencilled,  and  white  single,  and  a  double 
variety. 

Dog's-tooth  Violets  are  more  beautiful  in  their  foliage  than 
in  their  flowers  ;  the  prettiest  way  in  which  we  have  seen 
them  used,  is  as  an  edging  along  the  inside  of  a  stone¬ 
curbing,  to  which  they  give  a  very  agreeable  relief. 

Hyacinths. — Feathered,  Grape,  and  Musk,  are  pretty  for 
patches;  the  Feathered,  or  Monstrous,  requires  support,  as 
its  great  head  holds  the  moisture  in  damp  weather,  and,  like 
a  drunken  man,  becomes  top-heavy. 

Fr Miliarias  are  curious  dusky-looking  plants,  and  look 
best  when  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  as  amongst  rock- 
work.  There  is  also  a  white  variety. 

Iris. — These  arc  all  very  useful  plants.  We  have  included 
the  best  bulbous-rooted  species  in  our  arrangement  above, 
and  of  the  kinds  which  grow  from  tuber-like  under- ground 
stems.  They  are  very  useful  for  borders  on  rock-work,  as 
their  stiff,  spear-like  leaves  contrast  agreeably  with  plants  of 
different  habits.  We  remember  seeing  a  line  of  them  along 
the  top  of  a  dead  wall  at  the  outside  of  a  garden,  where  the 
soil  came  level  with  the  coping ;  the  effect  of  the  leaves 
alone  was  exceedingly  good,  as  they  formed  a  natural 
chevaux-de-frise.  We  may  as  well  mention  that  this  was  in 
the  excellently-managed  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
at  Trentham.  I.  tuberosa  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf  species  from 
the  Levant,  which,  on  account  of  its  shyness  of  flowering,  is 
not  cultivated  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be  ;  the  fault,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  in  the  plant,  but  in  being  taken  up  too  often. 
Its  best  place  is  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  where  it  should  remain 
till  it  dowers. 

Jonquils  are  beautiful  border  dowers,  of  bright  golden 
colour  ;  the  large  double  is  the  most  showy  variety,  but  the 
|  single  one  is  the  most  fragrant. 

!  .  Lilies. — We  have  recommended  the  Common  White  for  a 

line,  and  it  is  truly  beautiful  as  such;  the  Bulb-bearing 
(A.  bulbiferum)  would  make  an  excellent  line  in  front  of  the 
|  white,  as  it  does  not  grow  quite  so  tall,  and  retains  its  foliage 
bcLter.  All  the  species  and  varieties  are  good,  and  as  most 
of  them  grow  very  tall,  they  are  well  adapted  for  planting  in 
open  spaces  amongst  shrubs  and  in  the  back  of  mixed 
borders. 

Narcissus. — These  are  all  excellent,  and  they  are  all  suit¬ 
able  for  lines.  We  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  best. 

Ranunculus. — '1  heso  are  often,  we  may  almost  say  always, 
grown  in  beds,  but  we  think  they  wouid  give  greater  satis¬ 
faction  as  lines  or  patches ;  they  are  amongst  the  most  beau- 
tiiul  of  bulbs,  which  are  all  beautiful.  The  Turban  Ranun¬ 
culuses  are  the  hardiest  and  easiest  of  management. 


Scillas  are  lovely  little  bulbs,  after  the  way  of  our  common 
wild  Hyacinths.  S.  Siberica  and  Pnccox  arc  the  earliest  of 
those  generally  cultivated. 

Tulips  are  too  well-known  to  need  any  comment,  and  we  j 
merely  mention  them  that  they  may  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Sweet-scented  Florentine  is  a  variety  we  would  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  as  deserving  of  more  general  cultivation. 

Zephyranlhes  Candida  is  as  hardy  as  a  Crocus,  and  not  ! 
unlike  a  white  one  in  flower,  only  that  the  leaves  are  more 
like  those  of  a  Jonquil :  it  flowers  from  May  to  October,  pre¬ 
ferring  deep  sandy  soil.  The  Argentine  Republic  and  the 
River  La  l’late  are  so  called  from  the  silvery  hue  of  its 
liowers  on  the  banks  of  the  latter. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Gastrolobiuji  (from  g cuter  a  belly,  and  lobos  a  pod, 
owing  to  the  inflated  appearance  of  the  seed-vessel)  is 
a  beautiful  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  New  Holland 
and  the  Swan  River,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  two 
to  four  feet,  and  producing  yellow  and  orange  pea-blos¬ 
somed  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Previously  to  1830 
we  had  only  two  species,  bilobum  (two-lobed),  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  retusum  (retuse  leaves,  rounded  and  de¬ 
pressed  at  the  end),  with  orange  and  scarlet  flowers,  but 
since  then  many  species  have  been  introduced,  the  most  | 
striking  of  which  are  acutum  (sharp-pointed  leaves),  with  j 
reddish -yellow  flowers  ;  and  villosum  (shaggy),  with 
bright  orange  flowers.  Others,  such  as  conlatum,  oxg- 
lobium,  spinosum,  trilobum,  &c.,  mentioned  in  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardeners  Dictionary,  have  pretty  yellow  flowers. 

I  should  presume  they  all  require  similar  treatment, 
though  some  of  these  last -introduced  species  I  have 
not  yet  seen. 

Propagation  is  easiest  by  seeds,  steeping  them  in  warm 
water,  and  sowing  in  a  sweet,  slight  hotbed,  in  March 
or  April,  and  after  potting-oif,  hardening  them  by  de¬ 
grees,  until  fit  to  stand  in  the  cold  frame,  or  the  front 
shelf  of  a  greenhouse.  By  cuttings  of  half- ripened 
shoots,  or,  better  still,  firmish  side-shoots,  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  length,  inserted  in  pure  white  sand, 
round  the  sides  of  a  pot  in  May,  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  and  kept  close  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  and  shaded 
only  when  there  is  danger  from  flagging.  These,  when 
potted-off,  had  better  be  placed  three  or  four  round  the 
sides  of  a  four-inch  pot  for  the  first  winter,  and  then 
they  may  be  singled  out  into  separate  pots  the  following 
April. 

Soil. — Two  parts  fibry  peat,  one  of  fibry  loam,  with 
the  smaller  portions  extracted,  leaving  chiefly  the  fibre, 
and  one  part  of  charcoal,  broken  bricks,  and  silver  sand. 
Drainage  must  be  particularly  attended  to. 

1  Catering. — This  must  be  carefully  provided,  espe¬ 
cially  in  winter.  Thoroughly  dry  in  summer,  and  soaked 
in  winter,  so  as  to  cause  souring,  will  soon  send  the 
prettiest  specimen  to  the  rubbish-heap.  Only  let  the 
stems  of  the  plant  come  a  number  of  times  into  con¬ 
tact  with  cold  jerks  from  an  unrosed  watering  pot,  and 
disease  and  dissolution  will  soon  approach.  To  keep 
the  tenderer  plants  moist,  and  not  sodden  in  winter,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  place  the  pots  inside  of  a  larger  one,  tbe 
space  between  stuffed  with  moss,  and  that  kept  rather 
moist. 

Temperature. — This  should  seldom  sink  below  40°  in 
winter,  unless  the  wood  had  been  well  hardened  the 
previous  season :  45°  may  be  considered  a  fair  average, 
with  ten  degrees  or  more  allowed  for  sunshine. 

Position. — Tbe  front  of  a  greenhouse,  or  a  conserva-  1 
tory,  in  winter  and  spring;  a  rather  shady  place  in  1 
spring  and  summer,  when  in  bloom,  after  blooming, 
and  growth  is  advancing ;  an  open  airy  situation 
afterwards,  close  to  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse ;  or 
if  in  the  open  air,  whether  the  top  be  shaded  from  j 
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blight  sunshine  or  not,  the  pots  must  be,  either  by  the 
sides  of  a  pit  by  being  plunged,  or  by  giving  them 
double  pots.  If  placed  out-of-doors,  replace  them  under 
protection  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  October,  for 
although  a  little  frost  does  not  greatly  hurt  them  iu 
appearance,  it  is  sure  to  show  its  effects  in  unhealthiness 
during  the  winter. 

Insects. — The  most  troublesome  are  red  spider  and 
white  scale,  and  these  must  be  got  rid  of  by  means 
referred  to  the  other  week,  viz.,  vapour  from  sulphur 
and  washings. 

Gompholobium  (from  gomphos,  a  club,  and  lobos,  a  pod), 
is  another  very  interesting  genus  of  podded,  pea-flowered 
plants,  producing,  chiefly,  yellow  blossoms,  and  doing 
so  when  the  plant  is  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet-and-a- 
half  in  height.  Versicolor  has  red  and  yellow  flowers ; 
and  there  are  more  than  two  dozen  in  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
deners’  Dictionary,  all  of  which,  no  doubt,  are  interest¬ 
ing  where  room  can  be  given  them;  but  in  limited  space, 
and  where  the  genus  must  only  have  one  commemorative 
species,  I  would  be  inclined,  all  things  considered,  to 
select  the  old  grandiflora  for  free  growth  and  free  flower¬ 
ing.  A  good  specimen  may  range  from  a  foot-and-a-half 
to  two  feet-and-a-half  in  height. 

Propagation ,  Soil,  da. — Exactly  the  same  as  for  the 
Gastrolobium,  only  it  would  conduce  more  to  success  to 
have  a  little  broken  freestone  mixed  up  with  the  com¬ 
post,  in  addition  to  the  other  things  specified ;  and  even 
more  care  as  to  stagnant  water  must  be  exercised.  True, 
two  parts  of  peat  and  hardly  one  of  loam  will  grow  them 
well,  but  the  other  materials  will  render  less  care  neces¬ 
sary,  and  will  constitute  a  safety-valve  if  you  cannot 
depend  entirely  on  the  wielder  of  the  water-can. 

Oxylobium  ( oxys ,  sharp,  owing  to  the  points  of  the 
pods). — Another  family  of  allied,  podded,  pea-blossomed 
plants  with  yellow  flowers,  blooming  freely,  and,  like  the 
others,  early  in  spring  and  summer,  when  from  a  foot- 
and-a-half  to  two  feet-and-a-half  high.  Arborescens  may 
bo  considered  an  exception,  as  it  may  be  grown  from 
four  to  seven  feet  in  height,  and,  between  these  extremes, 
is  a  beautiful  object,  with  its  long,  narrow  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers  around  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
produced  something  near  to  wliorl-fashion  along  the 
young  shoots.  In  point  of  colour,  obtusifoliurn  has 
scarlet  flowers  ;  retusum,  orange ;  and  pultencca,  dark- 
orange.  The  others,  such  as  cordifolium,  ettipticum,  &c., 
differ  chiefly  in  the  foliage.  Were  two  selected  from 
all  we  have  seen,  we  would  choose  arborescens  and 
obtusifoliurn. 

Propagation  and  Treatment — same  as  for  the  above. 

Platylobtum  (platys,  broad,  and  lobos,  a  pod),  is  ano¬ 
ther  allied  family  with  pea-flowers  and  broad  pods,  and 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  flowers  being  a  bright  orange. 
The  species  bloom  freely  when  from  eighteen  inches  to 
four  feet-and-a-half  in  height.  After  that  size  disease 
and  decay  may  be  looked  for.  Murrayanum  and  obtusan- 
gulum  have  a  little  red,  and  the  orange  is  not  so  deep. 
As  for  the  others  —formosum,  ovatum,  triangulare,  and 
parvifolium — the  name  almost  furnishes  the  distinction. 
The  flowers  of  formosum  arc  also  a  little  tinged  with  red ; 
and  where  only  one  could  be  grown,  that  should  furnish 
our  type  of  the  genus. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  same  as  the  first 
genus,  only  cuttings  are  longer  and  more  difficult  in  the 
striking ;  more  fibry  peat  and  pounded  sandstone,  or 
crocks,  must  be  used,  and  still  more  care  exercised  in 
watering  at  all  times,  and  keeping  the  pots  in  summer, 
if  out-of-doors  or  in  the  house,  from  the  direct  action  of 
a  bright  sun. 

Plagiolobium  ( plagios ,  oblique,  or  twisted,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  pods). — This  is  a  beautiful  genus,  and 
a  striking  contrast  to  those  we  have  already  mentioned, 
owing  to  their  beautiful  bluish-purple  flowers.  In  some 
catalogues  the  species  will  be  found  arranged  under 


Korea,  which  beautiful  genus  it  much  resembles.  There 
are  only  two  species,  ilicifolium  (holly -leaved),  and  Cho- 
rozemafolium  (Chorozema-leaved).  Roth  are  interest¬ 
ing,  and,  would  we  could  say,  most  easily  cultivated. 
When  the  Korea  and  Chorozerna  are  mastered,  however, 
then  these  too  will  succeed.  The  main  features  of  pro¬ 
pagation  arc  similar  to  the  above,  but  the  wood  of  the 
cuttings  must  scarcely  be  half  ripe,  and  if  taken  off  at 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  after  being 
kept  in  a  close  frame  for  ten  days,  they  may  receive  a 
slight  bottom-heat.  The  soil  should  be  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Three  parts  fibry  peat,  one  of  fibry  loam,  and  two 
parts  combined  of  broken  charcoal,  freestone,  crocks, 
and  silver-sand,  less  or  more  of  each  as  may  be  conve¬ 
nient  ;  the  great  tiling  is  porousness  of  soil,  covered  with 
finer  on  the  surface,  care  in  watering,  and  protection  to 
the  pot  from  sun  in  summer. 

•  Podolobium  (from  pous,  a  foot,  and  lobos,  because  the 
longisli  footstalk  enters  within  the  calyx  of  the  pod). 
This  is  the  last  genus  I  shall  mention,  which  produces 
its  yellow  flowers  freely  when  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
height,  and,  like  all  the  others  I  have  alluded  to,  blooms 
from  early  spring  to  the  end  of  summer.  Trilobatum, 
from  its  fine,  long-pointed,  tlirec-lobed,  leathery  leaves, 
and  the  abundance  of  bloom  on  its  twiggy  shoots,  1 
would  prefer  to  all  the  others,  though  all  are  interesting. 
Trilobatum  has,  also,  frequently  a  little  scarlet  along  j 
with  the  yellow. 

General  Management. — With  the  exception  of  making 
the  cuttings  when  a  little  younger,  they  require  the 
same  treatment,  and  the  same  cautions,  as  given  above 
for  Gastrolobium. 

One  feature  more :  before  coming  into  bloom,  and 
after  blooming,  when  growing,  frequent,  but  not  heavy, 
syringings  will  be  of  much  benefit,  in  the  forenoon  in 
spring,  and  towards  evening  in  summer  and  early  autumn. 
Taken  altogether,  the  above  would  form  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  group  where  proper  attention  can  be  given  them ; 
without  it,  they  will  soon  pine  and  die.  I  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  giving  air  not  long  ago,  and  that  must  be 
thought  about  in  the  treatment  of  these  plants.  So  far 
as  I  have  learned,  the  group  selected  are  found  only  in 
the  confines  and  neighbourhood  of  New  Holland. 

R.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPAETMENT. 

EXOTIC  ORCHIDACE2E. 
plants  that  thrive  well  in  pots — ( Continued  from 

page  400). 

Sobralia  decora  (Neat  S.) ;  Rio  Janiero.  Flowers  | 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  on  the  edges.  As  its  name  j 
imports,  this  is  a  neat,  pretty  species,  but  very  fuga-  | 
cious,  the  bloom  lasting  only  one  day ;  but  several 
flowers  appear  in  succession  from  the  same  spathe, 
especially  if  the  old  flowers  are  drawn  gently  away  as  j 
soon  as  they  fade.  Desirable.  21s. 

S.  liliastrum  (Lily-like  S.) ;  Guatemala.  Flowers 
very  large,  pure  white,  with  a  yellowish  throat.  The 
bloom  of  this  fine  species  has  not  been  seen  yet  in  per¬ 
fection  in  this  country,  indeed,  the  plants  are  very  rare. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  exhibited  a  plant  this  summer,  named 
at  Chiswick,  S.  liliastrum  alba,  it  was  handsome, 
and  worth  cultivation.  The  original  species  is  finely 
figured  in  Mr.  Batemen’s  splendid  work  on  the  “  Orchi- 
daceas  of  South  America.”  It  is  not  on  sale,  that  we  are 
aware  of. 

S.  macrantha  (Large  -  flowered  S.) ;  Guatemala. 
Flowers  crimson  purple,  with  a  white  throat;  they  are, 
probably,  the  largest  flowers  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
orchids.  There  are  several  varieties;  but  the  variations 
are  very  slight,  relating  chiefly  to  the  depth  of  colour,  or 
the  height  they  grow,  all  of  which  may  be  dependent, 
in  a  measure,  upon  cultivation,  exposure  to  light,  &c. 
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Easily  grown,  and  a  really  fine  plant,  continuing  to 
bloom  for  several  weeks.  2 1  s. 

S.  sessilis  (Stemless  S.) ;  Peru.  Flowers  pinkish- 
rose,  with  the  lip  of  a  deeper  colour.  They  are  of  a  very 
short  duration.  21s. 

Culture. — We  have  already,  under  the  head  “  Plants 
Requiring  Peculiar  Culture,”  treated  upon  the  way  to 
grow  Sobralias,  but  as  that  is  sometime  since,  we  will 
briefly  recapitulate. 

Soil. — These  plants  are  found  growing  upon  little  hil¬ 
locks  on  marshy  grounds,  the  soil  strong,  approaching  to 
clay.  During  the  rainy  season  they  grow  freely;  but 
when  the  dry  season  sets  in,  they  have  a  comparative  rest. 
These  circumstances  point  out  the  treatment  we  ought  to 
give  them  in  our  stoves.  The  soil  we  grow  them  in  at 
Pine-apple  Place,  is  the  kind  so  well  known  as  the  Nor¬ 
wood  loam.  The  plants  arc  put  in  rather  large  pots,  and 
from  April  to  September  they  are  most  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  with  water.  After  the  latter  month,  they  are  kept 
moderately  dry ;  through  the  winter  we  never  put 
them  in  the  orchid-house.  They  are  kept  constantly  in 
a  common  stove,  the  heat  of  which  never  exceeds  75°  in 
summer,  and  often  falls  down  to  45°  in  winter,  yet  the 
plants  thrive  well,  and  llower  beautifully,  proving  that 
they  require  a  very  simple  treatment,  and  will  grow  and 
flower  well  in  a  common  stove,  amongst  other,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  hardy  exotics. 

Stenia  pallida  (Pale  S.)  ;  Demarara. — Sepals  and 
petals  pale  yellow,  the  lip  has  a  tinge  of  pink  on  it ; 
flowers  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant ;  pseudo-bulbs 
very  small,  and  congregate  together  in  a  close  mass ; 
leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  pale  sea-green 
colour.  A  neat,  pretty  plant,  growing  in  small  compass, 
and  very  manageable.  21s. 

Culture :  Soil. — Rough  peat,  with  the  finer  particles 
beaten  and  sifted  out  of  it,  and  then  mixed  with  small 
broken  potsherds  and  charcoal,  will  suit  it  admirably. 
In  potting,  use  plenty  of  drainage ;  in  fact,  half  fill  the 
pot  with  it,  then  lay  upon  the  drainage  a  thin  layer  of 
moss,  and  upon  that  pack  some  of  the  compost  pretty 
closely,  then  take  the  plant,  shake  off  all  the  old  soil, 
cleanse  it  from  dirt,  insects,  dead  leaves,  and  roots,  by 
washing  witli  a  sponge  and  a  small  brush  the  leaves, 
and  cutting  off  the  dead  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  with 
a  sharp  knife,  just  at  the  point  between  the  dead  and 
the  living  parts.  When  this  is  perfectly  well  done,  hold 
the  plant  over  the  pot,  in  the  centre,  and  fill  in  round  it 
the  compost,  packing  it  closely  and  firmly.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  orchids  require  the  stuff  about  their 
roots  to  be  loose  and  open.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  state  of  the  compost  in  the  pots 
of  the  fine  specimens  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  and  the 
Park,  will  find  the  compost  is  a  compact  close  mass, 
porous  it  is  true,  but  yet  so  firm,  that  if  turned  out 
of  the  pot,  it  would  cling  together  in  a  mass.  To 
return  to  the  potting — as  soon  as  the  pot  is  filled 
level  witli  the  rim,  and  packed  close,  keep  the  plant 
still  a  little  higher  in  the  centre,  and  pack  some  nice 
pieces  of  the  compost  round  it,  leaving  it  standing  upon 
a  small  elevated  cone  in  the  centre.  Then  give  a  water¬ 
ing  with  a  syringe,  rather  forcibly,  which  will  still  moro 
fix  the  soil  firmly  round  the  plant.  Then  place  it  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  orchid-house,  and  give  a  liberal 
treatment  with  both  heat  and  water.  If  the  rest  has 
been  properly  managed,  the  potting  season  will  be  in 
tlio  spring,  the  sun  will  then  be  advancing  into  power, 
and  this  Stenia  will  require,  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
protection  from  his  midday  rays.  The  heat  it  requires 
is  rather  high  to  assimilate  with  that  of  its  native 
country.  Growing  season,  80°  to  85°  by  day,  allowing 
it  to  fall  in  the  night  10  or  15  degrees ;  resting  season, 
05°  by  day,  down  to  55°  by  night.  Water. — As  this  is 
a  plant  almost  without  pseudo-bulbs,  it  will  not  bear  to 
be  kept  quite  dry  at  any  season,  but  when  growing, 


should  have  a  larger,  much  larger,  supply  than  when  in 
a  comparative  state  of  rest  during  the  winter  months. 
The  air  of  the  house  should  also  be  much  drier  in  winter, 
or  the  leaves  will  damp  off,  especially  the  younger  ones. 
In  winter  wc  place  it  much  nearer  the  glass,  on  a  high 
shelf.  This  situation  suits  it  well,  and  it  preserves  its 
leaves  in  a  perfect  good  state  of  health  through  that 
dreary  season.  T.  Appleby. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Hollyhocks  (in  a  flat  box),  too  small  and  too  loose, 
and,  moreover,  too  thin  to  be  useful. 

Keyne’s  White  Dahlia,  very  promising  indeed ;  we 
must  see  it  again.  If  it  is  the  season  of  proving,  per¬ 
haps  it  can  be  shown  at  the  Slough  meeting. 

Dahlias  (A.J.).— We  cannot  see  any  thing  in  either 
of  the  Dahlias  to  make  them  worth  growing.  There  has 
been  no  meeting  as  last  year;  the  largest  was  at  Shackle- 
well;  but  there  has  been  none,  and  will  be  none,  like 
that  at  the  Grecian  Saloon  last  year.  (B.  D.). — The 
yellow  is  not  so  good  as  Standard;  the  scarlet  not  so 
good  as  Gem.  The  fancy  one  is  no  use  whatever.  Look 
to  the  back  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  for 
what  we  have  said.  Once  is  enough,  except  as  a  resume 
of  the  season.  ( B .  B.,  Colchester). — No  use  ;  not  one 
good  one.  It  is  no  use  to  say  what  points  are  deficient 
where  there  is  not  a  good  one.  ( Whale.  Kintbury) . — 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  one  of  those  light  flowers  which  have 
a  coloured  tip,  or  edge,  shaded  down  into  white ;  is  a 
large  flower,  with  a  good  circular  outline,  fine  noble  face, 
centre  firm  and  symmetrical,  though  a  little  sunk ;  a 
decided  acquisition.  Mr.  Neville,  bronzy-purple,  tole¬ 
rably  double,  symmetrical,  and  compact;  eye  a  little 
sunk ;  colour  new,  if  not  brilliant.  The  yellow  one  is  a 
splendid  colour,  but,  in  its  present  state,  too  much  sunk 
in  the  eye  to  be  popular.  We  may  see  blooms  more 
advanced,  perhaps,  when  this  fault  is  lessened.  (M.  G., 
Hirjhcross). — Scarlet  King,  a  round,  symmetrical,  full- 
sized  scarlet  flower,  of  excellent  form  among  the  cupped 
varieties,  the  eye  so  little  sunk,  that  we  anticipate  seeing 
it  occasionally  quite  up  to  the  surface;  it  is  the  best  form, 
and  an  acquisition,  although  we  abound  in  reds.  ( H .). — 
No.  1,  a  yellow- white,  of  excellent  form,  well  up  on  the 
face,  somewhat  ribbed,  and  quite  new,  because  there  is  a 
brightness,  instead  of  a  dullness,  in  the  yellow  shade. 
Saracen,  a  dark,  fancy  variety,  of  good  general  form  for 
its  class,  the  tips  are  pinky-white,  and  the  llower  looks 
as  if  it  would  bear  growing;  the  eye  better  than  average. 
Flower  of  the  Day ,  one  of  the  fancy-shaped  kinds  ;  the 
ground  is  yellow  and  white,  the  stripes  reddish  ;  too  flat 
on  the  face. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 
tile  tulip — {continued  from  page  10). 

In  our  first  essay  on  the  culture  of  this  noble  flower 
we  proposed  dividing  the  subject  into  five  parts,  namely, 
Situation,  Draining,  Manure  and  Soil,  Planting,  and 
Shelter.  In  writing  on  these  heads  we  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  alter  the  arrangement  a  little,  because  the  per¬ 
manent  shelter  we  described  in  the  last  number  ought  j 
to  be  erected  previously  to  planting  the  roots  ;  at  least, 
it  would  be  wise  to  do  so,  for  carpenters  are  not  in 
general  careful  where  they  tread,  and  might  set  a  heavy 
foot  upon  a  Louis  X  VI.,  or  a  Fanny  Kemble,  or  any  other  j 
dear  sort,  and  so  injure  it  as  to  quash  all  hopo  of  its  | 
producing  a  fine  flower  fit  to  win  a  premier  prize  the 
next  year.  And  yet  you  could  scarcely  scold  the  man; 
he  did  it,  or  might  do  it,  in  perfect  innocence  of  the 
mischief  he  was  perpetrating.  And  here  we  are 
tempted  to  try  the  patience  of  that  many-headed  crea¬ 
ture,  “  our  readers,”  by  relating  an  anecdote  respecting  i 
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the  fate  of  a  tulip  bulb  of  peerless  price.  In  Holland, 
some  100,  or  it  may  bo  150  years  ago,  there  was  a 
disease  or  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  heads  of  some  of 
our  Dutch  neighbours,  and  it  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
it  became  a  species  of  madness,  worse  than  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  or  going  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  This  madness  justly  was  named  the 
Tulipomania,  or  tulip-madness,  and  to  such  a  height  did 
it  attain,  that  as  much  as  .£1200,  with  a  pair  of  splendid 
horses,  their  harness,  and  a  handsome  carriage,  were 
given  for  a  single  tulip-root ! !  Our  favourite  plants, 
the  Orchids,  will  fetch  sometimes  enormous  prices  in 
the  estimation  of  some  people,  but  nothing  compared  to 
this  ;  Orchid-madness  has  not  come  yet  to  such  a  pitch, 
nor  perhaps  ever  will.  But  this  anecdote — we  have  not 
forgotten  it.  At  the  time  when  the  fever  was  raging,  a 
celebrated  grower  had  two  roots,  and  in  the  pride  of 
liis  heart  was  showing  them,  in  their  brown  skins, 
at  the  time  they  were  at  rest,  to  an  intimate  friend,  also 
a  great  enthusiast.  We  may  imagine  how  they  turned 
them  over,  and  examined  them  closely,  and  admired  the 
rarities.  It  happened  that  some  sudden  emergency 
called  the  Dutch  merchant  out  into  his  counting-house  ; 
such  was  the  importance  of  the  business  that  lie  forgot 
to  lock  up  Iris  precious  roots.  A  countryman,  having 
transacted  business,  was  ordered  into  the  house  to  take 
refreshment ;  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  were  set  before 
him,  which  he  partook  of  with  that  vigour  and  appetite 
a  countryman  always  brings  to  town  with  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  feast  lie  espied  the  two  tulip  roots. 
“Ah,”  says  he,  “what  two  nice  onions ;  they  would 
relish  this  last  bit  of  cheese  nicely.  I  will  try  one,  how¬ 
ever.”  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  reached  the 
almost  priceless  root,  but  was  sadly  disappointed  as  ho 
chewed  the  dear  morsel.  “  A  bad  sort,”  says  he,  “  not  a 
bit  of  flavour  of  an  onion  about  it.  I  wonder  whether 
that  other  brown  chap  is  any  better?”  Just  as  he  was 
reaching  the  other,  the  merchant,  recollecting  having 
left  the  roots,  rushed  into  the  house,  and  saw,  alas !  one 
of  his  invaluable  roots  in  the  hand  of  this  countryman, 
and  the  brown  skin  on  his  plate  showed  what  had  come 
of  the  other.  We  leave  the  rest  to  be  imagined ;  the 
rage  and  grief  of  the  merchant,  and  the  innocent  con¬ 
sternation  and  wonder  of  the  countryman.  This  story, 
which  we  read  in  an  old  work  on  gardening  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  applies  to  the  case  we 
mentioned,  that  a  common  workman,  carpenter  or  brick¬ 
layer,  might  innocently  enough  do  a  great  mischief 
without  knowing  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  always 
to  get  all  their  work  finished,  if  possible,  before  putting 
|  anything  into  the  ground.  For  that  reason  we  wrote 
i  last  upon  the  shelter  necessary,  both  as  a  protection 
j  from  severe  weather,  and  shelter  from  the  bleaching 
;  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  have  now,  in  order  to  com- 
!  plete  our  essay,  to  describe  the  planting  process. 

The  best  season  is  about'  the  beginning  of  the  second 
J  week  in  November,  as  near  the  10th  of  that  month  as 
the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit, 
j  This  rule  applies  to  all  the  country  north  of  London ; 

!  perhaps,  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  southern  counties 
|  a  week  later  would  be  better.  Too  early  planting  is 
!  injurious,  inasmuch  as  that  the  leaves  will  be  pushing 
through  before  the  severe  weather  has  passed  away,  and 
j  would  then  be  in  danger,  however  well  protected,  of 
!  being  frost-nipped,  and,  consequently,  injured  not  only 
for  that  year,  but  also  for  years  to  come.  The  bulbs 
i  could  not  grow  so  large  when  the  leaves  are  crippled  as 
when  they  are  continued  in  health  till  tire  natural  decay 
takes  place  at  the  due  season.  For  these  reasons,  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  10th  of  November 
is  the  right  time  to  plant  blooming  bulbs  of  the  tulip. 
Offsets  are  another  affair;  they  may  be  planted  a  little 
sooner  or  later,  as  may  be  convenient. 

The  method  of  planting  is  governed  by  the  height  of 
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the  flower-stems,  for  as  some  varieties  grow  taller  than 
others,  the  tallest  shoidd  be  in  the  centre  of  the  bed. 
This  consideration  renders  it  necessary  to  plant  them  in 
rows  length-ways  of  the  bed,  and  not  across  it.  This 
being  determined  upon,  let  the  soil  of  the  bed  be 
levelled  and  made  tolerably  smooth ;  then,  with  a  tri¬ 
angular  hoe,  draw  a  drill  the  length  of  the  bed,  as 
near  two  inches  deep  as  possible.  To  accomplish  this 
quite  straight,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  lino 
stretched  very  tight  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  centre  as  will  allow  the  point  of  the 
hoe,  in  drawing  the  drill,  to  be  exactly  in  the  centre. 
As  soon  as  the  drill  is  drawn,  bring  out  all  the  tall 
growers,  and  plant  them,  five  inches  apart,  at  the 
bottom,  giving  each  a  gentle  pressure.  When  the 
row  is  finished,  thrust  in  at  each  end  a  strong  stick, 
this  is  to  mark  where  the  row  of  bulbs  is  when 
covered  up.  Of  very  choice  and  expensive  varieties,  some 
florists  recommend  covering  the  bulbs  with  fine  white 
sand,  but  if  the  soil  is,  as  was  mentioned  on  a  former 
occasion,  mixed  with  sand,  we  think  the  white  sand  may 
be  dispensed  with ;  however,  we  leave  that  point  at  the 
option  of  the  grower.  The  next  thing  to  do,  is  to  cover 
them  up — this  is  best  done  with  a  short-toothed  rake. 
After  that  let  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  planted  row  be 
stirred  up  with  a  three-pronged  fork.  Then  set  the  line 
at  the  right  distance  from  the  centre  (we  mentioned 
that  the  beds  should  be  four  feet  wide,  which  would 
allow  nine  inches  between  each  of  the  five  rows,  and  six 
inches  next  the  edging),  the  line  then  must  be  set  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  centre,  that  the  next  row  of 
bulbs  will  be  exactly  nine  inches  apart  from  the  centre 
one.  Draw  the  drill  the  same  depth  as  the  first,  and 
plant  the  next  tallest  flowers  in  it.  Then  mark  the  row 
with  a  stick  at  each  end,  and  so  proceed  till  the  whole 
is  finished,  the  lowest  growers  will  then  be  next  the 
paths  all  round  the  bed.  One  important  point  we  had 
nearly  forgotten,  though  we  do  not  think  the  planter 
would,  and  that  is,  each  variety  must  be  numbered, 
and  the  numbers  put  in  so  securely,  that  they  cannot 
be  easily  displaced.  All  these  points  having  been  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  the  rest  must  be  left  to  nature,  ex¬ 
cepting  due  attention  to  protection,  which  has  been 
fully  described  previously.  T.  Appleby. 
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Capsicums  may  be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  the 
green  ones  wanted  for  pickling  might  also  be  picked  oft' 
now,  as  little  more  progress  in  the  way  of  ripening  can 
be  expected  after  the  middle  of  this  month ;  even  where 
they  are  under  glass,  the  principal  advance  is  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  not  the  maturing  of  its  fruit,  and 
the  frame,  or  pit,  it  is  growing  in  may  be  wanted  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  as  well,  after  providing  for  the 
present  and  future  wants  of  the  family  in  the  way  of 
green  ones  for  pickling,  ripe  ones  for  pepper,  &c.,  to  cut 
the  plants  off  close  to  the  ground,  trim  off  some  of  the 
points  where  no  fruit  is  on,  and  hang  them  up  in  some 
dry,  light  place,  the  fruit  will  partially  ripen  (yet  not  so 
much  so  as  Tomatoes  when  placed  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances)  ;  those  planted  under  south  walls  or  close 
frames  may  remain  in  the  ground  some  time  yet,  if  they 
are  protected  at  nights,  and  young,  fresh  Capsicums 
wanted ;  but  if  previous  directions  have  been  followed, 
the  principal  crop  will  have  ripened  and  been  secured 
some  time  ago. 

Tomatoes. — This  tender  fruit  will  require  protection 
now,  in  the  shape  of  mats  or  other  covering,  at  night, 
but  if  the  weather  sets  in  dull  and  moist,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  remaining  so,  it  would  be  as  well  to  cut 
most  of  the  fruit  by  the  middle  of  the  month;  what  is 
ripe  may  be  at  once  used,  and  the  full-sized  green  fruit 
hung  up  singly  in  some  warm  place ;  a  kitchen  is  very 
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suitable,  and  we  have  seen  them  colour  pretty  well,  and 
retain  their  plumpness  almost  as  well  as  when  on  the 
plant.  Small  or  half-grown  ones  cannot  be  expected 
to  become  useful  fruit,  but  if  previous  directions  of 
thinning  the  shoots,  and  divesting  them  of  part  of  their 
leaves,  have  been  duly  attended  to,  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  ripe  fruit  will  have  been  secured  at  various  times 
during  last  month  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  this ;  but 
when  all  are  wanted,  take  off  a  part,  as  above,  to  hang 
up,  and  remove  every  leaf  that  in  the  least  shades  those 
remaining,  and  witli  a  spade  chop  round  the  roots  of 
j  the  plant,  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  to  check  all 
|  future  growth ;  cover  up  at  night,  and  you  will  probably 
|  swell  out  the  small  fruit  remaining  on,  but  which  you 
j  will  be  obliged  to  cut  eventually,  and  hang  up  to  colour. 
1  in  some  other  place. 

Spinach  sown  the  end  of  August  will  now  want 
j  thinning,  but  the  plants  may  stand  closer  than  is 
usually  allowed  for  summer  crops;  the  many  accidents 
!  it  is  liable  to  in  winter,  as  well  as  its  more  slow  growth, 

|  enable  it  to  stand  closer  without  taking  harm ;  after 
j  thinning  by  hand,  run  the  Dutch  hoe  through  the 
j  ground  between  the  rows,  which  may  be  repeated  after- 
|  wards  if  the  weather  keeps  dry.  Take  notice  of  the  crop 
now  in  use,  and  nip  out  any  points  likely  to  run  to 
seed,  and  it  will  continue  to  furnish  a  supply  of  fresh 
green  leaves  for  some  time  yet,  provided  the  situation  it 
'  is  in,  and  other  circumstances,  favour  its  growth. 

Cabbages  for  the  principal  spring  crop  may  now  be 
|  planted  out  in  any  open  plot  which  has  previously  been 


enriched  by  a  good  share  of  dung,  and  if  it  has  been 
trenched  two  spits  deep  (keeping  the  top  mostly  to  the 
top  again,  and  the  dung  in  the  middle)  so  much  the 
better;  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  the  same  between 
plant  and  plant,  will  not  be  too  much  for  the  larger 
varieties  of  early  cabbage  which  we  presume  to  be 
planted  now,  as  the  London  Market,  Spo thorough,  and 
many  others.  The  smaller  varieties,  of  which  the  old 
Early  York  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  might  be 
planted  a  little  closer,  but  we  presume  a  large  portion 
of  these  to  have  been  planted  some  time  ago,  partly  as 
coleworts  and  some  to  arrive  at  full  size ;  but,  if  none 
have  been  put  in,  lose  not  a  day  in  preparing  a  good 
breadth  on  a  south  border,  which  plant  with  the  kinds 
reported  to  be  most  early.  The  Fulham  is  said  to  be 
good,  and  so  is  the  East  Ham,  though  differing  widely 
from  each  other,  yet  both  are  early,  and  when  true,  not 
liable  to  run  to  seed. 

Brocolt  must  be  frequently  looked  over,  and  all  heads 
in  a  forward  state  cut,  with  most  of  the  leaves  on,  and 
hung  up  in  some  dry  cool  place;  they  will  keep  several 
days  at  this  season  without  injury.  The  Cape,  Early 
White,  and  Walcheren  will  be  all  coming  into  use  now, 
as  well  as  the  late  planted  Cauliflowers,  all  of  which 
may  be  treated  alike. 

French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  which  are 
wanted  to  continue  late  in  bearing  must  be  protected 
by  mats,  or  similar  covering,  on  frosty  nights,  and 
remove  all  old  fruit  from  the  plants,  to  encourage  their 
growth.  J.  R. 
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OUR  VILLAGERS. 


By  the  Authoress  of 

I  wish  some  of  the  farmers  of  England  could  have  seen 
the  way  in  which  Farmer  Steady  and  his  sons  conducted 
their  harvest  this  season.  Indeed  it  would  benefit  more 
than  some;  for  even  the  quietest  and  steadiest  too  often 
!  leave  much  to  he  done  by  their  men,  that  would  be  far 
better  done  by  their  own  hands ;  and  the  eye  of  the  master 
j  is  not  always  enough — his  hand  is  wanted  too. 

Farmer  Wilful  was  a  quiet,  steady  man,  and  never 
i  allowed  any  noise  or  tumult  about  his  premises ;  hut  his 
men  did  not  do  their  work  half  so  well  as  he  would  have  1 
done  it  himself.  Now,  the  two  younger  Steady’s  were  in  the 
middle  of  everything,  eye  and  hand.  One  was  all  day  in 
the  harvest-field  “pitching,”  and  the  other  was  in  the  stack¬ 
yard,  on  the  rick,  or  close  at  hand ;  and  the  good  old  father 
was  toddling  about,  watching  the  boys  as  they  drove  the 
waggons,  and  doing  all  the  light  jobs  about  the  farm,  while 
1  the  other  hands  were  busy.  Labourers  will  always  knock 
horses  about,  if  they  possibly  can  ;  they  think  bawling  at 
them,  and  hitting  them,  is  the  way  to  make  them  go ;  they 
have  no  notion  of  the  gentle  hand  and  encouraging  voice  of 
kindness.  The  horses  on  Steady’s  farm  are  like  lambs ;  the 
whip  is  never  heard;  and  instead  of  being  worried,  and 
fretted,  and  hot,  they  came  in  after  harvest-work  cool  and 
comfortable,  and  were  soon  rolling  about  on  the  grass  until 
dark.  A  man  who  was  employed  on  the  occasion,  began  by 
Bitting  the  poor  things  about  the  head  ;  but  the  old  Farmer 
was  behind  the  nearest  tree,  and  it  never  happened  again. 

1  have  seen,  in  former  days,  blows  given  with  pitchfork- 
handles,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  done  now.  It 
was  quite  delightful  to  walk  about  throughout  the  busy  j 
scene,  all  was  so  quiet  and  orderly;  and  the  peaceful  manner  ! 
in  which  all  the  farm-yard  incidents  took  place,  made  them 
doubly  beautiful  and  interesting.  While  the  waggons  were  j 
unloading  at  the  rick,  a  flock  of  sheep  came  quietly  by,  j 
passing  among  the  men  and  horses  on  their  way  to  the  fold;  ! 
j  and  the  cows,  that  had  during  the  day  been  snug  in  the  j 
yard,  now  came  forth  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  their  evening  ! 
pasture.  All  were  passing  and  re-passing  at  once,  but  j 
j  nothing  looked  frightened  or  hurried ;  and  not  a  sound  was  I 
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heard  but  the  dusty  feet  of  the  sheep,  and  the  rustling  of 
the  sheaves  as  they  flew  upon  the  rick. 

Now,  there  is  a  man  in  the  same  neighbourhood  who  has 
bought  a  few  acres,  and  farms  them  well — in  fact,  he  has 
done  wonders  with  the  land.  He  began  by  cutting  down 
every  tree  he  could  find,  great  and  small,  throwing  down 
banks,  and  trimming  hedges,  till  the  little  property  looks 
almost  like  Salisbury  plain.  Then  he  ploughed,  and  har¬ 
rowed,  and  broke  the  land’s  heart,  and  almost  his  own  too, 
with  his  determination  to  make  it  pay  ;  and  certainly  it  looks 
extremely  well.  This  man,  John  Todd,  was  up  early  and  : 
late,  like  his  neighbours  the  Steady’s;  he  did  everything 
that  man  could  do  himself,  and  by  no  means  tried  to  make  | 
himself  a  gentleman.  But  even  this  activity  and  diligence  . 
may  be  used  in  a  wrong  spirit — for  worldly  ends,  and  for  a 
worldly  reward,  the  most  wretched  and  broken  reed  upon 
which  a  man  can  lean. 

John  Todd  never  enters  a  church.  There  is  something  so  i 
particularly  terrible  in  this  idea,nthat  I  cannot  write  it  with¬ 
out  shuddering.  He  never  enters  a  church — lie^  lives  in 
open  defiance  of  God;  therefore,  his  fruit  must  be' like  the 
apples  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore.  He  is  a  violent,  swearing 
man,  a  bad  husband,  and  one  whom  no  one  likes  to  have 
much  to  do  with.  His  language  during  the  more  anxious 
periods  of  farming,  when  all  is  bustle  and  interest,  is  fearful, 
even  to  the  men.  While  he  is  heaping  up  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  sent  so  plentifully  and  graciously  by  a  Father’s  hand, 
he  heeds  not  the  giver,  but  vents  liis  unthankful  tempers 
upon  the  mowers  and  the  reapers,  upon  the  weather,  the 
horses,  and  anything  that  goes  wrong.  His  poor  frightened 
wife  sits  meekly  in  doors,  glad  to  be  quiet,  instead  of  plea¬ 
santly  cheering  his  labours,  and  gladly  welcoming  his  return 
home. 

We  must  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  when  we  are  “  not 
slothful  in  business"  we  have  done  our  earthly  work  well. 
There  are  many  other  clauses  contained  in  the  same  charge,  ; 
all  equally  important,  and  equally  binding.  Two  of  these 
clauses,  which  closely  accompany  the  one  that  John  Todd 
seems  to  obey,  are  these: — Be  “fervent  in  spirit;  serving 
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the  Lord.”  These  three  must  walk  together  on  earth,  just 
as  they  stand  together  in  God’s  Word.  If  man  tries  to 
separate  them — to  loosen  the  threefold  cord — to  take  hold 
of  one  strand  of  the  rope,  and  let  go  the  others,  he  will 
hang  on  a  little  while,  perhaps,  hut  his  fall  at  last  will  he 
sure.  There  will  be  a  sudden  and  startling  crash,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  still  more  terrible,  a  slow  and  imperceptible 
decay — a  crumbling  away  of  the  ground  under  the  feet, 
which  is  scarcely  noticed  until  they  slip  from  their  footing, 
and  all  is  over.  Oh !  what  a  terrible  end  comes  upon  him 
who  lives  without  God  in  the  world.  “ Despisers  ”  may  walk 
cheerily  for  a  good  while  along  the  broad  road ;  they  may 
not  always  get  into  “trouble  as  other  men,”  nor  be  “plagued 
like  other  men ;  ”  their  eyes  may  “  stand  out  with  fatness  ;  ” 
they  may  “have  more  than  heart  can  wish but  the  time 
will  come  when  they  shall  “  wonder  and  perish.”  ^ 

Let  no  man  follow  the  had  example  and  pernicious  ways 
of  John  Todd.  If  they  could  see  him  standing  by  the  side 
of  good  old  Farmer  Steady,  they  would  see  at  once  the  road 
that  leads  to  grace.  John  Todd  has  a  sharp,  piercing,  sus¬ 
picious  eye,  an  acute,  worldly,  watchful  face,  as  if  he  was 
looking  on  every  side  for  a  foe,  and  ready  to  raise  his  hand 
to  strike  again.  There  is  no  peace  in  his  countenance — 
nothing  but  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  in  it,  except  a 
scowl.  Farmer  Steady  is  the  man  to  imitate,  in  his  home, 
and  his  farm.  A  poor  old  man,  who  is  about  the  premises 
constantly,  said  one  day,  “  They  all  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
dwell  together  in  love.  What  one  thinks  another  thinks ; 
and  the  women-folk  are  as  quiet  and  busy- like  as  the  men.” 

Such  ways  would  make  much  more  harmony  in  the  v'orld 
than  there  is  at  present.  We  need  not  be  farmers  to  be 
steady  and  quiet,  and  dwelling  in  love.  We  may  be  cottage 
gardeners  !  we  may  be  peers  and  princes  :  it  matters  not 
what  we  are,  if  we  only  hold  “  the  Head,”  and  keep  the 
charge  He  has  laid  upon  us.  Let  us  all  strive  and  pray  to 
be  “  not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the 
Lord.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beetles  and  Crickets  Destroying.— We  have  had  the  following 
answers  to  the  query  how  these  vermin  can  be  overcome : — (No.  1). — “  If 
your  correspondent,  “  G.  J.,”  will  write  to  Charles  Penny,  4,  Roseberry 
Cottages,  Dalston,  near  Kingsland-gate,  he  can  have  his  beetles  and 
crickets  destroyed  effectually.  This  I  say  from  experience,  having  been 
swarmed  with  them,  but  now  I  never  see  one.”  (No.  2.) — “  If  “  G.  J.” 
will  strew  the  rind-parings  of  cucumbers  on  the  infested  floors,  the  black 
beetles  will,  most  probably,  be  diminished.  If  he  will  set  small  glazed 
vessels  of  water  about  the  floors,  &c.,  he  will  And  that  crickets  have  a 
great  tendency  to  suicide  by  drowning.”  A  friend  tells  us  Cucumber 
parings  are  useless.  (No.  3.) — “Some  time  ago  I  got  hold  of  a  flask 
of  ‘Lyon’s  Magnetic  Powder,’  or  ‘Vermin  Killer,’  but  I  laid  it  aside; 
however,  as  the  summer  came  round,  our  house  became  infested  with 
cockroaches  and  fleas,  notwithstanding  all  our  cleanliness,  the  floors 
of  the  house  being  scrubbed  every  other  week,  and  brushed  down 
every  morning;  bed-clothes  changed  and  washed  every  week.  I  deter¬ 
mined,  without  much  hope,  upon  trying  the  ‘  Magnetic  Powder,’ 
which  I  did,  and,  on  entering  the  kitchen  in  the  morning,  I  found  the 
floor  strewed  with  cockroaches,  all  on  their  backs,  dead  ;  I  tried  it  again 
and  again,  until  I  had  destroyed  all  I  could  get  up  to  the  scratch.  I 
now  attacked  the  fleas,  which  the  upper  rooms  were  swarming  with. 

I  think  they  must  have  come  from  under  the  floors,  the  house  being  an 
old  one.  I  was  very  much  surprised,  indeed,  to  find  fleas  in  heaps 
wherever  the  powder  had  been  sprinkled.  In  less  than  a  week  we  had 
destroyed  every  flea  that  poked  his  nose  out  of  his  hole.  I  fancy  this 
same  powder  would  exterminate  the  green  insects  on  plants  just  the 
same  as  if  they  were  fleas.  London  is  the  only  place  that  I  know  of 
where  it  can  be  bought;  the  prices  are  2s.  and  4s.  per  flask — very 
exorbitant  for  the  size  of  them,  certainly.” 

Flowers  on  a  Grave. — A  Country  Clergyman  writes  to  us  thus: 
“  My  feelings  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  T.’s.  I  should  say  that  the 
voice  of  nature,  as  well  as  religion,  would  teach  us  exactly  the  contrary 
of  the  conclusion,  that  “they  do  not  grieve  sincerely  who  are  sedulous  to 
find  out  appropriate  demonstrations  of  their  grief.”  Indeed  the  whole 
reasoning  is  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  unreal — all  facts  teach  the 
contrary.  The  practice,  moreover,  of  having  flowers  on  the  grave,  and  of 
cemetries  being  planted,  is  so  very  common  in  England,  that  I  wonder 
at  any  one’s  calling  the  question  of  your  correspondent  a  “  strange  one,” 
when  he  only  asks  which  are  the  most  “appropriate”  flowers.  In  this 
very  parish  several  graves  have  shrubs  and  flowers  round  them  from  the 
wishes  of  relatives.  If  you  like,  I  shall  be  happy  to  write  a  few  lines  on 
the  subject  for  one  of  your  future  papers.  In  the  meanwhile  I  think  it  is 
due  to  the  feelings  of  your  correspondent  (T.),  to  know  that  at  least  one 
of  your  subscribers  (a  clergyman)  dissents  from  the  view  taken  in  the 
correspondents’  sheet  of  your  two  last  numbers.”— We  hope  that  “A 
country  clergyman”  will  favour  us,  as  he  offers,  with  his  views  on  this 
subject.  We  admire  cemetries,  and  we  would  not  reprobate  any  one 
decking  the  grave  with  such  plants  as  his  own  grief  dictates. 

Award  of  Prizes  (S.  J.). — If  a  prize  is  offered  “for  the  best  12  cut 
flowers  of  distinct  species,”  a  stand  containing  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
Torn  Thumb  Pelargoniums  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  prize ;  they  are 


mere  varieties,  and  it  would  not  at  all  matter  though  they  may  be  varieties 
of  different  species.  This  same  answer  applies  to  a  Fuchsia  so  shewn  ;  if 
a  variety,  and  not  a  species,  it  ought  to  have  disqualified  the  stand  in 
which  it  was  shown.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  will  not  hybridize  with  the 
light-coloured  ones  usually  grown  in  our  windows  and  greenhouses. 
Cantua  dependent  purchased  now  ought  to  bloom  next  autumn,  if  a 
middling-sized  plant.  A  plant  of  Dielytra  spectabilis,  with  its  roots  in 
damp  moss,  might  travel  by  post. 

Bedding  Geraniums. — “  E.  F.  H.  begs  to  say  that  many  years  ex¬ 
perience  induces  her  to  recommend  Mungo  Park  and  Queen  Adelaide,  as 
good  Geraniums  for  bedding.  They  flower  freely  till  the  frost  kills  them, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  first  is  free  growing,  and  graceful  in  shape.” 
Many  thanks  for  bringing  these  two  Geraniums  under  our  notice.  We 
recollect  the  names  very  well,  but  had  forgotten  their  colours  and  habits. 
The  redish  purple  (Mungo  Park)  is  the  best.  Could  you  not  get  some  one 
near  you  to  take  them  up  in  the  way  of  trade  ?  The  Tom  Thumbs  kept  in 
sand  in  the  cellar,  ought  to  have  been  taken  out  by  the  end  of  March,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  June,  then  they  would  have  flowered  like  others.  Sec  what 
Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day  on  this  subject. 

Tomatoes  (R.  D.  Walsall). — If  your  Tomatoes  were  raised  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  it  is  strange  that  they  have  not  fruited.  Perhaps  they  are  diseased, 
for  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  some  parasitical  fungus ;  possibly  the 
Butrytis  infestans,  to  which  the  potato  is  liable.  The  only  plan  now, 
will  be  to  pinch  off  all  their  growing  points,  to  keep  the  foliage  thinner, 
and  to  place  them  in  the  lightest  and  hottest  part  of  your  greenhouse, 
keeping  them  rather  short  of  water. 

Fruit-trees  (G.  E.  H.).— By  all  means  remove  the  soil  at  the  roots 
of  your  plum,  or  plant  another.  Your  tree  has  been  starved  to  death  by 
inches.  Your  two  Apricots  may  be  Moorpark  and  Shipley’s  ;  the  Peach, 
the  Royal  George  ;  the  Nectarine,  the  Elruge ;  and  the  Cherries,  the 
Royal  Duke,  or  Morello. 

Gum  in  the  Cucumber  (A.  L.,  Norfolk). — We  are  very  glad  that 
you  have  broached  this  question,  having  been  as  great  sufferers  as  any 
body,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  It  extends  also  to  Melons,  the  Veget¬ 
able  Marrow,  ike.  Our  experience  precisely  coincides  with  yours ;  the 
out-door  ones  fail  entirely,  the  frames  suffer  partially,  and  those  in  a 
fruiting  pinery  are  seldom  affected.  This  shows,  at  least,  that  whatever  be 
the  cause,  heat  and  moisture  of  air  are  preventives.  We  have  been  told 
this  week,  that  constant  syringing  with  lime-water,  is  a  prsventive,  and 
are  juRt  commencing  a  trial.  Wait  a  week  or  so,  and  we  will  hunt  the 
country  for  further  accounts  of  it.  Only  try  lime-water  clarified. 

Faulty  Stones  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines  (A.  L.  Z.). — Your 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  which  have  split  stones,  are  badly  set.  Your 
wood  has  not  been  well  ripened.  We  do  not  like  your  net  covering  at 
the  ripening  period  ;  no  shading  for  us.  We  should  plant  new  Pear- 
trees  on  Quince  stocks,  under  your  circumstances. 

Concrete  Walks  (B.  Y.). — A  paved  walk  will  be  a  very  good  founda¬ 
tion,  if  you  put  three  inches  of  the  concrete  over  it ;  but  if  the  foundation 
is  solid,  we  would  prefer  the  walk  to  be  all  of  concrete,  and  still  only 
three  inches  deep.  At  present  we  have  a  heavy  traffic  of  men  and  horses 
over  a  three-inch  concrete  walk,  made  last  June,  without  any  damage 
worth  speaking  of. 

Thrift  Edgings  (Ibid). —  Late  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  is  the  best 
time  either  to  trim  or  plant  thrift  edgings. 

Veranda  (E.  M.  F.). — This  veranda,  which  is  in  an  angle,  and  on 
a  south  aspect,  closed  at  both  ends  would  be  an  excellent  place  for  the 
Geraniums,  and  also  for  a  few  climbers,  as  a  Tacsonia  molissima,  and 
Mandevilla  suaveolens.  A  border  would  be  better  than  having  them  in 
boxes  ;  but  if  you  plant  climbers  with  the  Geraniums,  you  will  have  to 
divide  spaces  for  them,  to  keep  them  from  robbing  the  latter.  Save  seeds 
from  your  Lobelia  ramosa  now,  to  sow  next  March.  It  is  a  true  annual, 
and  cannot  be  kept  over  the  winter,  unless  the  plants  are  very  young 
now.  If  they  are  young,  and  not  yet  in  bloom,  keep  them,  by  all  means, 
and  you  will  see  their  beautiful  flowers  a  month  earlier.  A  dry  shelf,  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  is  the  best  for  them  ;  a  damp  cold  pit  would  hardly 
do  for  them,  for  they  would  become  mouldy  in  damp  or  rainy  weather. 

Bees:  Preserving  Combs. — T.  Hill  asks  for  “the  best  mode  of 
keeping  combs  in  a  hive,  through  the  winter,  free  from  moth  ?”  He  has 
tried  putting  them  in  a  glass,  and  tying  paper  over  them,  without  suc¬ 
cess. — When  the  eggs  of  moths  are  deposited  in  combs,  their  hatching 
can  only  be  prevented  by  destroying  the  combs  ;  otherwise,  tying  paper 
over  the  hive,  and  then  placing  it  in  a  dry  place,  will  preserve  them 
through  the  winter. 

Bees  in  Nutt’s  Hive  (A.  F.). — Should  the  centre  department  of 
your  Nutt’s  hive  contain  twenty  pounds  of  honey,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  bees  through  the  winter  without  feeding ;  but  if  less,  make 
their  store  up  to  that  weight  by  feeding.  The  bees  in  one  of  the  colla¬ 
teral  boxes  arc,  in  all  probability,  a  second  swarm,  or  cast,  and  of  very 
little  value,  and  removing  them  from  your  collateral  box  to  your  neigh¬ 
bour’s  centre  one  is  not  at  all  practical — their  destruction  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  result.  Your  better  plan  would  be  to  withdraw  the 
divider,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  joining  those  in  your  centre 
box. 

Hyacinths  (R.  S.). — If  you  do  not  object  to  give  from  eighteenpence 
to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  bulb  for  them,  the  following  are  the 
very  best  for  pot-culture  : — Lord  Wellington,  double,  red  ;  Sans  Souci, 
double,  red ;  Blocksburg,  double,  mottled  blue ;  Laurens  Foster, 
double,  violet ;  Gloria  forum  suprema,  double,  white,  carmine  eye ; 
Due  de  Berri  d’or,  double,  yellow,  pink  eye  ;  Lady  Sale,  double,  citron ; 
Amphion,  single,  crimson;  Prosper  Alpini,  single,  deep  scarlet;  Georgius 
primus,  single,  black  (intense  blue);  La  grande  vedette,  single,  pale 
blue ;  Colossus,  single,  white ;  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  single,  French 
white  ;  Golden  Branch,  single,  yellow  ;  Heroine,  single,  primrose.  To 
Grow  in  Water,  the  following  are  the  best  of  the  cheap  : — Comtesse  de 
la  Coste,  double,  rose,  purple  eye  ;  Waterloo,  double,  carmine  ;  Lord 
Wellington,  double,  violet ;  Mignon  de  Dryfbout,  double,  blue ;  Anna 
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Marin,  double,  white,  purple  eye;  Triomphe  Blandinia,  double,  waxy 
white,  carmine  eye  ;  Mtivs,  single,  carmine;  ri  ttriplt  of  Apollo ,  single, 
pesli  •  Orondates,  single,  light  blue ;  11  illium  the  First ,  single,  black  ; 
Grand  Vainqeur,  single,  white;  Prince  de  Galitsin,  single,  white.  To 
Grow  in  Pots,  the  best  of  the  cheap  are  -.—Acteur,  double,  deep  rose; 
Orootworst,  double,  rose;  A-la-mode,  double,  blue  ;  Bleu  f once,  double, 
azure  •  Don  gratuit,  double,  white,  primrose  eye ;  La  deesse,  double, 
white ’;  Diebits,  single,  crimson  ;  Le  franc  de  Berkey,  single,  rosy  pink  ; 
Appius,  single,  dark  blue ;  Emicans,  single,  blue,  white  eye ;  La  can - 
dear,  single,  white;  and  Voltaire,  single,  waxy  white. 

Pan  sey  ( Seedling  Pansey).— Form  good,  and  contrast  peculiar  of  prim¬ 
rose  upper  petals,  with  puce  lower  petals,  but  too  stained  by  the  green 
leaves  between  which  they  were  packed,  for  us  to  judge  whether  the 
colours  are  pure. 

Ivy  (T.  M.  IK.)— Bees,  &c.,  obtain  honey  from  its  flowers. 

Concrete  Walks  (An  Incumbent.)— You  cannot  have  cheaper,  and 
none  either  so  permanent  or  free  from  weeds  for  your  kitchen-garden  and 
drive.  You  must  not  plant  Beans  either  by  ploughing  them  in  or  broad¬ 
cast.  Have  them  drilled  or  dibbled  in— the  latter  is  the  best  mode. 
About  Bees  next  week. 

Wintering  Bedding-out  Plants  ( H .  S.  T.)— Your  greenhouse 
will  do  very  well  for  the  purpose.  See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day,  A 
mat  over  the  plants  inside  the  house  would  be  a  great  help  in  severe 
weather.  Could  you  not  have  a  small  gas-stove  ? 

Swiss  Cream.— In  answer  to  Sarah’s  inquiry  we  have  received  the 
following  recipes.  Becipe  1.  One  pint  of  cream  sweetened  to  taste, 
grate  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  boil  it  a  few  minutes,  then  strain  it,  when 
cold  stir  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  put  a  layer  of 
macaroons  in  your  dish,  cover  it  with  the  cream,  then  another  layer  of 
cakes,  putting  cream  between  every  layer,  ornament  to  taste  with  pre¬ 
serve  or  dried  fruit.— L.  U.  L.  Recipe  2.  Flavour  with  lemon  rind  and 
cinnamon  a  pint  of  rich  cream,  after  having  taken  from  it  as  much  as 
will  mix  smoothly  to  a  thin  batter  four  teaspoonfuls  of  the  finest  flour, 
sweeten  it  with  six  ounces  of  well-refined  sugar  in  lumps,  place  it  over  a 
clear  fire  in  a  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  the  flour,  and  simmer  it 
for  four  or  five  minutes  stirring  it  gently,  then  pour  it  out,  and  when  it 
is  quite  cold  mix  with  it  by  degrees  the  strained  juice  of  two  lemons. 
Take  a  quarter-of-a-pound  of  macaroons,  cover  the  bottom  of  a  glass-dish 
with  a  part  of  them,  pour  in  a  part  of  the  cream,  lay  the  remainder  of  the 
macaroons  upon  it,  add  the  rest  of  the  cream,  and  ornament  it  with 
sliced  citron.  It  should  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted  for  table. 
— E.  S. 

Bulbs  in  Pots  ( L.R .  L.). — Tobereadyfor  removal  in  case  you  change 
your  residence  in  the  spring,  you  may  plant  your  Jonquils,  Crocuses,  &c., 
in  pots,  and  plunge  these  in  your  borders.  Take  care  to  have  the  pots 
deep  enough,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  be  cramped. 

Wintering  Verbenas  and  Heliotropes  (R.  C.  S.).— As  you  have 
no  greenhouse,  the  only  plan  we  can  recommend  is  one  we  published 
long  since :— Dig  a  pit,  two  spades  depth,  about  six  inches  larger  every 
way  than  the  hand-glass  or  frame  you  mean  to  employ ;  fill  this  with 
large  stones,  potsherds,  &c.,  and,  at  the  top,  cinders  till  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  level  of  the  soil;  then  put  from  four  to  six  inches  of  very 
sandy  soil  on  the  top  :  in  this  plant  the  Verbenas,  one  in  the  centre,  if  for 
a  hand-light,  and  one  dozen  at  equal  distances,  if  for  an  ordinary  two- 


light  frame  :  they  should  be  planted  at  the  same  time  the  stock  is 
bedded  out  (i.e.,  when  the  Mulberry  leaf  is  the  size  of  a  shilling),  and,  by 
attention  to  layering  through  the  summer,  the  surface  of  the  prepared  bed 
will  be  covered  with  young  plants,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  mat  or  two 
in  severe  weather,  will  stand  all  the  winter,  and  be  ready  for  bedding  in 
the  spring ;  the  same  pits  will  do  for  four  years  at  least. 

Wintering  Geraniums  (Sussex). — The  above  pit  would  do  for  you  ; 
but  see  what  Mr. Beaton  says  to-day. 

Old  Plum-tree  (T.  Hill). — Cut  the  top  off  now,  and  paint  over  the 
wound  to  keep  out  the  wet. 

Bees — Barley-sugar  for  (Ibid). — Put  a  pound  of  the  finest  white 
sugar  into  a  saucepan  with  a  lip,  together  with  half-a-pint  of  water  ;  put 
it  on  a  gentle  fire  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises;  let  it  boil  five  minutes  ; 
strain  it  through  a  tammy  (woollen  cloth);  return  it  into  the  saucepan 
and  continue  boiling  it  until  the  syrup  has  become  thick,  and  that  the 
handle  of  a  spoon  being  dipped  into  it,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water, 
the  sugar  upon  the  handle  is  found  to  be  quite  crisp ;  when  this  is  the 
case  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  boiled.  On  a  marble  slab,  or  a  large  china 
dish,  well  buttered,  pour  the  syrup  along  in  lines  of  the  thickness  the 
"sticks  are  required ;  take  hold  of  the  sticks  at  each  end  whilst  hot  and 
twist  them.  The  lemon  flavour  is  given  by  dropping  into  the  syrup  ten 
drops  of  the  oil  of  lemon  just  before  pouring  the  syrup  upon  the  slab. 
Neither  the  oil  of  lemons  nor  the  straining  through  the  tammy  are  re¬ 
quired  in  making  barley-sugar  for  bees. 

Names  of  Plants  (A.  B.  C.  D.). — Your  plant  is  Cineraria  amel- 
loides,  novv  called  Agathcea  caelestis,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
(S.  R.,  Belchamp  Ilall). — Yours  is  Nicandra  physaloides,  formerly  called 
Atropa physaloides ;  it  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  must  have  escaped  from 
some  garden. 

Tropceolum  tuberosum  (Carig  Coroll). — Many  thanks  for  your  offer 
of  the  roots  of  this  plant.  Please  to  send  them  in  a  basket  by  railway, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Beaton,  Shrublund  Park,  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  to  be  left  at 
the  Claydon  Station.  Mr.  Beaton  wishes  to  have  your  address. 

Turf-pit  for  Wintering  Bedding-out  Plants  (Z.  Z.  Z.). — A 
turf-pit  in  front  of  a  south-east  wall,  with  glass,  is  a  good  place  to  winter 
Geraniums  in,  also  Salvias,  Calceolarias,  and  Ageratum.  It  was  a  good 
plan  to  plant  the  cuttings  without  pots  ;  what  you  will  have  to  guard 
against,  is  damp,  and  if  the  leaves  grow  too  close,  thin  them  out  from 
time  to  time,  and  pick  off  every  yellow  or  mouldy  leaf  as  soon  as  you  see 
it ;  loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil,  now  and  then,  and  spread  a  little  very 
dry  ashes  over  it,  which  is  a  good  preventive  against  damp  ;  let  no  rain 
get  at  the  plants  before  March,  and  keep  the  glass  thickly  covered  in 
frosty  weather.  The  Heliotrope  and  Verbenas  will  hardly  do  in  such  a 
pit,  but  you  may  try  some  of  them  ;  the  rest  you  ought  to  pot,  and  try 
them  in  the  windows.  In  future,  keep  a  few  plants  of  Heliotrope,  and 
some  Verbena  plants,  from  the  spring  cuttings,  in  small  pots,  all  the 
summer ;  cut  them  down  in  September,  like  Geraniums,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  in  keeping  them  over  the  winter  in  j  our  turf-pit. 

London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 

in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 

Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 

Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— October  9,  1 851. 
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TjOMESTIC  SANITARY  MEA- 

U  SURES. — Places  in  Gardens  rendered  as 
comfortable  as  the  best  constructed  water-closets 
by  the  PATENT  HERMETICALLY'-SEALED 
PAN,  with  its  self-acting  valve,  entirely  pre¬ 
venting  the  return  of  cold  air  or  effluvia.  Any 
carpenter  can  fix  it  in  two  hours.  Price  s£i. 
Sold  only  at  FIFE  and  Co.’s  Scientific  Reposi¬ 
tory,  26,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon¬ 
don,  Sole  Depot  for  the  Patent  Hermetically- 
sealed  Inodorous  Chamber  Commodes,  £\  4  s, 
£‘l  6s,  and  £3 ;  also,  Improved  Portable 
Water-closets,  with  pump,  cistern,  and  self¬ 
acting  valve.  Orders  by  post  attended  to. 

THE  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 

X  PANY  beg  to  offer  as  under : — 

Corn  Manure,  most  valuable  for  spring  dress¬ 
ing,  Concentrated  Urate,  Super  Phosphate  of 
Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Fishery  and  Agricultural  Salt,  Gypsum,  Fossil 
Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  other  artificial 
manure  ;  also,  a  constant  supply  of  English  and 
Foreign  Linseed  Cake, 

Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  the  genuine  im¬ 
portation  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  10s 
per  ton,  or  sSQ  5s  in  quantities  of  five  tons  or 
upwards.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary, 
10,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

mHE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF 

X  1851. — Just  published,  free  per  post  on 
receipt  of  Eight  Postage  Stamps,  A  PASTOR’S 
REFLECTIONS  on  a  VISIT  to  the  GREAT 
EXHIBITION.  A  Sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  OWEN,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Bilston. 

Published  by  T.  Simpson,  Wolverhampton. 


pLENNY’S 

VJ  GREENHO 


Now  Ready,  in  Demy  8 vo.,  price  Is  Gd,  Part  V.  of 

BRITISH  POMOLOGY  ;  or  the  History,  Description,  Classification,  and 

Synonymes  of  the  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Great  Britain.  By  ROBERT  HOGG. 

“  The  four  parts  of  the  work  which  are  now  before  us,  afford  good  indications  that  the  prospectus 
will  be  ably  carried  out.  So  far,  the  enumeration  of  synonymes,  with  their  citations,  is  certainly 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  which  has  hitherto  been  published.  The  works  of  English  and 
Foreign  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  carefully  consulted  ;  the  work,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,  for  the  author  has  evidently  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects. 
It  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  well-executed  outline  woodcuts,  and,  when  complete,  will  form 
an  interesting  and,  to  gardeners,  most  useful  volume.” — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

“  We  can  testify  that  the  work  contains  fuller  information  relative  to  each  variety,  so  far  as  at 
present  published,  than  any  other  English  volume.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  garden 
literature.”— Cottage  Gardener. 

“  The  best,  so  far  as  apples  are  concerned,  that  I  have  ever  seen.”— G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

“  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruits.” — Midland  Florist. 

London  :  Groombridge  &  Sons,  and  to  be  had  of  all  booksellers  in  the  country. 

p  LENNY'S  GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

VJ  Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.  Price  fid. 

HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  AND 

GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  5s  fid. 

p  LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

VJ  GARDEN ;  containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  *11  the  Fruits  and 
|  Vegetables  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.  Price  ys  fid. 

pLENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

VJ  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists’  Flowers.  Price  ys  6d. 

pLENNY’S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  ;  containing 

I  VJ  the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.  Price  Is. 

pLENNY’S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING;  containing  the  Elements 

VJ  of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.  Price  9d. 

C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
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Anthony  Wood,  the  learned  and  the  illiberal,  when  writing  a  memoir 
of  Richard  Carew,  says— “  Our  author  hath  written  The  true  and  ready 
1  way  to  learn  the  Latin  Tongue.  This  is  involved  in  a  book  published  by 
a  Dutchman,  Samuel  Hartlib,  Esa.”  Now,  any  one  unacquainted 
,  with  the  literature  and  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  never 
conclude  from  this  notice  that  Mr.  Hartlib  was  one  of  the  most  admirable 
j  of  Anthony  Wood’s  contemporaries.  Yet  such  was  the  case;  and  no 
man  has  existed  who  expended  the  resources  of  both  purse  and  mind 
i  more  liberally,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  adopted  country,  but  for 
mankind  at  large.  He  was,  however,  a  supporter  of  Cromwell,  and  this 
i  was  enough  to  incur  Wood’s  hatred,  though  every  act  of  his  life  had 
been  worthy  of  record  with  a  pencil  of  light.  Evelyn,  though  a  Royalist, 
was  more  just;  for  in  his  “  Diary,”  under  the  date  of  Nov.  2/th,  1655, 
he  says,  “  I  went  to  see  York  House  and  gardens,  belonging  to  the 
former  great  Buckingham,  but  now  much  injured  through  neglect.* 
Thence  to  visit  honest  and  learned  Mr.  Hartlib,  a  public-spirited  and 
ingenious  person,  who  had  propagated  many  useful  things  and  arts.  He 
told  me  of  the  castles  which  they  set  for  ornament  on  their  stoves  in 
Germany  (he  himself  being  a  Lithuanian,  as  I  remember),  which  are 
furnished  with  small  ordnance  of  silver  on  the  battlements,  out  of  which 
they  discharge,  excellent  perfumes  about  the  rooms,  charging  them  with 
a  little  powder  to  set  them  on  tire,  and  disperse  the  smoke ;  and,  in  truth, 
no  more  than  needed,  for  their  stoves  are  sufficiently  nasty.  He  told  me 
of  an  ink  that  would  give  a  dozen  copies — moist  sheets  of  paper  being 
passed  on  it — and  yet  remain  perfect ;  and  a  receipt  how  to  take  off  any 
print  without  the  least  injury  to  the  original.  This  gentleman  was 
master  of  innumerable  curiosities,  and  very  communicative.”  Hartlib 
lived  then  close  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  gardens  ;  for  in  one  of 
Walter  Blith’s  works,  published  in  1653,  the  latter  says,  “  Whoever 
desires  to  be  cordially  informed  of  Mr.  Speed,  may  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Hartlib,  dwelling  against  Charing-cross,  who  can  give  fuller  and  larger 
description,  both  of  the  man  and  his  abilities,  having  expressed  himself 
so  far  a  gentleman  of  such  charity  towards  him,  as  he  hath  maintained 
him  divers  months  together  while  he  was  inventing  some  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries.”  This  partaker  of  his  hospitality  we  believe  to  have  been 
i  Adam  Speed,  who  in  1651  published  The  Reformed  Husbandman,  and, 
in  1659,  Adam  out  of  Eden.  It  was  by  thus  fostering  the  ingenious  and 
distressed,  of  which  we  gave  another  example,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  the 
case  of  Gabriel  Plattes,  that  Mr.  Hartlib  expended  and  diminished  his 
fortune.  His  generosity  was  unrestrained  by  such  considerations  as 
political  partizanship,  and  Cavalier  or  Roundhead  shared  alike  his  purse, 
provided  they  were  virtuous,  clever,  and  distressed.  The  day  came, 
however,  when  he  needed  pity  and  assistance,  and,  to  the  shame  of  the 
second  Charles  and  of  his  ministers,  it  remains  on  record  that  that 
assistance  was  withheld ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
Hartlib  died  neglected  and  in  penury.  Fortunately  we  have  a  few  frag- 
!  ments  of  his  autobiography  ;  and  from  these,  and  some  other  sources, 
we  can  form  a  connected  sketch  of  the  progress  of  this  great  promoter 
of  the  culture  of  our  soil. 

Samuel  Hartlib  was  the  son  of  the  King  of  Poland’s  merchant,  who, 
when  the  Jesuits  prevailed  in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  remove  himself 
into  Prussia,  where  he  settled  and  built  the  first  house  of  credit  at 
Elbing,  which  cost  him  many  thousand  of  rix-dollars,  in  those  cheap 
days.  Hence  his  grandfather,  the  deputy  of  the  English  company  at 
Dantzick,  brought  the  English  company  to  Elbing;  and  that  town  came 
by  trade  to  the  splendour  and  result  which  it  afterwards  attained. 

“  My  family,”  says  Hartlib,  writing  in  1660,  “was  of  a  very  antient 
extraction  in  the  German  empire,  there  having  been  ten  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Hartlib.  Some  of  them  have  been  privy  counsellors  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  some  to  other  inferior  princes  ;  some  Syndics  of  Ausperg  and 
Noriinberg.  But  they  passed  afterwards  not  so  strictly  for  Udallanta  in 
the  Empire,  when  some  turned  merchants,  which  is  derogatory  to  the 
German  nobility.  I  may  speak  it  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  never,  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  reflected  seriously  upon  my  pedigree,  preferring  my 
heavenly  birth  above  all  such  vanities ;  and  afterwards  studying  more, 
to  this  very  day,  to  be  useful  to  God’s  creatures  and  serviceable  to  his 
Church,  than  to  be  rich  or  honourable.” 

He  was  the  issue  of  a  third  wife,  his  father  having  married  two  “  Polo- 
nian  ladies,  of  noble  extraction.”  This  third  wife  seems  to  have  been 
an  English  woman,  for  she  had  two  sisters  very  honourably  married  here ; 
one,  first  to  Mr.  Clark,  son  of  a  lord  mayor,  and  afterwards  to  a  “  very 
rich  knight,  Sir  Richard  Smith,  one  of  the  king’s  privy  council,  she 
bringing  him  a  portion  of  ^10,000  ;  after  his  death,  she  married  a  third 
time  Sir  Edward  Savage,  and  was  made  one  of  the  ladies  of  honour  to  the 
king’s  mother.  Her  daughter  married  Sir  Anthony  Irby  at  Boston,  “  a 
knight  of  4  or  5,000l.  sterling  a-year.”  The  other  sister  married  Mr. 
Peat,  a  younger  brother. 

Warton  says  that  Hartlib  came  into  England  in  1640,  but  we  think  that 
his  arrival  must  have  been  ten  years  earlier,  for  before  1630,  he  is  known 
to  have  been  intimate  with  Archbishop  Usher  and  Dr.  Mede,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  strenuous  efforts  he  made  to  procure  a  union  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  An  account  of  these  efforts  he  published 
during  1641,  in  a  work  entitled  A  relation  of  that  which  hath  been  lately 
attempted  to  procure  ecclesiastical  peace  among  Protestants. 

*  This  house  and  gardens  covered  the  ground  on  which  now  stand 
George-street,  Villiers-street,  Duke-street,  and  Buckingham-street. 


In  1645,  he  published  A  Discourse  of  Flanders  Husbandry ;  not  then 
knowing  who  was  the  author  of  that,  and  the  “Legacy”  to  his  sons, 
which  relates  also  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates,  written  on  the 
author’s  death-bed,  1645.  The  author  was  Sir  Richard  Weston,  whom 
Harte  apprehends  to  be  the  Sir  Richard  Weston,  “  who  was  ambassador 
from  England  to  Frederick  V.  elector  Palatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  in 
1619,  and  present  at  the  famous  battle  01  Prague,  concerning  which  a 
curious  relation  of  his,  by  way  of  letter,  is  still  preserved  in  MS.”  It  is 
remarked  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  England  had  profited 
in  agriculture  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  by  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  laid  down  in  this  little  treatise,  which  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  a  capital  performance  in  husbandry. 

Hartlib  afterwards,  in  order  to  enlarge  and  better  explain  this  famous 
discourse,  published  another  edition,  and  annexed  Dr.  Beati’s  anno¬ 
tations  to  it;  so  convinced  was  he  that  “agriculture  is  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  necessary  parts  of  industry  belonging  to  a  commonwealth,  the 
first,  ground  of  mutual  trading  between  men,  and  the  well-spring  of 
wealth  in  all  well-ordered  societies.” 

In  1652,  Hartlib  published  his  Legacy,  or  an  enlargement  of  the 
discourse  of  Husbandry  used  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  This  famous 
work  was  only  drawn  up  at  Hartlib’s  request,  and  passing  under  his 
correction  and  revision  was  published  by  him.  It  consists  of  one  general 
answer  to  the  following  query,  namely— “  What  are  the  actual  defects  ' 
and  omissions,  as  also  the  possible  improvements  in  English  husbandry  ?  ” 

The  real  author  of  this  work  was  Robert  Child.  To  it  are  annexed 
various  correspondences  from  persons  eminent  for  skill  in  agriculture  at 
this  time ;  as  C.D.  B.W.  R.H.  T.  Underhill,  Henry  Cruttenden,  W.  | 
Potter,  &c.,  as  also  the  “Mercurius  Leetificans  ;”  and  twenty  large  ex¬ 
periments  by  Gabriel  Plattes  ;  together  with  annotations  on  the  Legacy,  j 
by  Dr.  Arnold  Beati,  and  replies  to  the  animadversions  by  the  author  of  j 
the  Legacy. 

In  the  preface  to  the  “  Legacy,”  Hartlib  laments  greatly  that  no 
public  director  of  husbandry  was  established  in  England  by  authority ; 
and  that  we  had  not  adopted  the  Flemish  custom  of  letting  farms  upon 
improvement.  Cromwell,  as  Harte  says,  in  consequence  of  this  admirable 
performance,  allow'ed  Hartlib  a  pension  of  .£'100  a-year;  and  it  was  the 
better  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  his  benefactor,  that  he  procured  Dr. 
Beati’s  excellent  annotations  before-mentioned,  with  the  other  valuable 
pieces  from  his  numerous  correspondents. 

Hartlib  says  himself,  “  As  long  as  I  have  lived  in  England,  by  wonder¬ 
ful  providences,  I  have  spent  yearly  out  of  my  own  between  3  and  4001. 
a-year,  sterling ;  and  when  I  was  brought  to  public  allowances,  I  have 
had  from  the  parliaments  and  councils  of  state,  a  pension  of  .£'300  sterling 
a-year,  which  as  freely  I  have  spent  for  their  service,  and  the  good  of 
many.”  He  says  he  “  erected  a  little  academy  for  the  education  of  the 
gentry  of  this  nation,  to  advance  piety,  learning,  morality,  and  other 
exercises  of  industry,  not  usual  then  in  common  schools.”  This  probably 
occasioned  Milton’s  “Tractate  on  Education,”  about  1646,  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him ;  and  “Two  letters  to  him  on  the  same  subject,  by  Sir 
William  Petty.” 

We  have  seen,  from  Evelyn’s  Diary,  that  Hartlib’s  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  other  arts  besides  that  of  cultivating  the  soil ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  those  meetings  of  experimenters 
w  hich  formed  the  embryo  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  its  archives  is  a  curious 
letter  from  Hartlib  to  Boyle,  dated  Amsterdam,  May  18,  1649,  in  which  is 
the  following  memorandum  :  “  Fauxhall  is  to  be  sett  apart  for  publick  uses, 
by  which  is  meant  making  it  a  place  of  resort  for  artists,  mechanicks, 
See.,  and  a  depot  for  models  and  philosophicall  apparatus.”  It  is  further 
proposed,  that  “  experiments  and  trials  of  profitable  inventions  should 
be  carried  on,”  which,  says  the  writer,  “will  be  of  great  use  to  the 
Commonwealth.”  Hartlib  adds,  that  the  late  king  (Charles  I.)  “  designed 
Fauxhall  for  such  an  use.” 

In  another  letter  to  Boyle,  dated  May,  1654,  Hartlib  says,  “The  Earl 
of  Worcester  is  buying  Fauxhall  from  Mr.  Trenchard,  to  bestow  the  use 
of  that  house  upon  Caspar  Calehof  and  his  son,  as  long  as  they  shall 
live,  for  he  intends  to  make  it  a  College  of  Artisans.  Yesterday,”  he 
adds,  “  I  was  invited  by  the  famous  Thomas  Bushel  to  Lambeth  Marsh, 
to  see  part  of  that  foundation.” 

At  length  the  Restoration  brought  with  it  evil  days  to  Hartlib,  and  all 
his  public  services  were  forgotten.  In  December,  1662,  his  pension  was 
.£700  in  arrears  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Herbert,  he  complains  “  he 
had  nothing  to  keep  him  alive,  with  two  relations  more,  a  daughter  and  a 
nephew,  who  were  attending  bis  sickly  condition.”  About  the  same  time 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  name  of  Samuel 
Hartlib,  sen.,  setting  forth  his  services,  and  praying  relief;  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  says,  that  for  thirty  years  and  upwards  he  had  \ 
exerted  himself  in  procuring  “  rare  collections  of  MSS.  in  all  the  parts  of 
learning,  which  he  had  freely  imported,  transcribed,  and  printed,  and 
sent  to  such  as  were  most  capable  of  making  use  of  them  ;  also  the  best 
experiments  in  husbandry  and  manufactures,  which  by  printing  he  hath 
published  for  the  benefit  of  this  age  and  posterity.”  The  event  of  these 
applications,  and  the  time  of  the  death  of  this  ingenious  man,  are  unknown. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  58.6°  and  41.6°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  72°,  occurred  on  the  21st  in  1826,  and  the  lowest  cold,  20°,  on  the 
21st,  in  1842.  During  the  period,  89  days  were  fine,  and  on  79,  rain  fell. 
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A  letter  before  us  asks  if  we  think  that  “  the  editor  of 
the  Gardener s’  Chronicle  is  right  in  advising  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  potato  to  be  abandoned,  now  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  parasitical  fungus  causing  the  disease 
is  so  decidedly  established  in  this  country?”  We  did 
not  know  that  our  contemporary  had  so  advised,  but  if 
he  has,  then  we  think  he  is  as  wrong  as  any  one  would 
have  been  to  advise  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  should 
be  abandoned  because  liable  to  destruction  by  other 
parasitical  fungi — the  mildew  and  smut.  Let  us  admit 
|  the  assertion  that  the  potato  disease  is  caused  by  a 
I  fungus,  yet  there  are  means  of  as  effectually  escaping  it, 

1  as  there  are  to  escape  from  those  which  affect  our  corn 
i  crops.  This  is  no  mei'e  assertion,  but  proved  over  and 
1  over  again,  and  to  this  we  would  have  every  one  of  our 
readers  take  heed.  If  you  plant  in  November,  without 
manuring  the  ground,  such  early  varieties  as  ripen  by  the 
end  of  July,  or  very  early  in  August,  you  will  hare  no 
diseased  potatoes  worth  mentioning.  We  do  so  ourselves, 
and  we  have  no  potatoes  affected  with  the  disease. 
When,  therefore,  we  hear,  in  September,  people  lament¬ 
ing  over  the  fifty  per  cent,  loss  of  crop  they  are  enduring, 
and  thence  arguing  that  the  potato  culture  should  be 
abandoned,  we  do  not  know  which  most  to  deprecate, 
their  obstinacy,  or  their  ignorant  conclusion. 

The  time  is  now  close  arriving  for  autumn  planting, 
and  we  again  warn  our  readers  to  adopt  the  system  we 
recommend,  have  a  hundred  times  recommended,  and 
which  we  will  again  repeat.  1.  Plant  whole  middle- 
sized  potatoes.  2.  Plant  only  early-ripening  kinds,  such 
as  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  Rylott’s  Flour  Balls,  and  Luker’s 
Oxonians.  3.  Plant  early  in  November.  4.  Plant  by 
the  dibble  six  inches  deep,  and  do  not  tread  on  the 
ground  after  it  is  dug.  5.  Plant  on  soil  without  ma¬ 
nuring  it ;  or,  if  it  be  very  poor,  give  it  a  dressing  on 
the  surface,  before  digging,  either  of  charred  refuse,  or 
of  soot  and  salt. 

We  do  earnestly  beg  of  our  readers  to  try  this  plan — 
to  follow  our  directions  in  every  respect — and  then, 
when  they  take  up  their  crop  at  the  end  of  July,  to 
favour  us  with  a  report  of  the  results. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

Our  readers  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  observations  we 
made  upon  The  Great  Northern  Tulip  Show,  nor  the 
angry  and  personal  remarks  they  called  forth  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  judges.  From  these  may  be  learned  a 
great  moral  lesson  ;  keep  truth  for  your  foundation  and 
your  building  is  sate ;  give  but  a  false  colouring  to  any- 
[  thing,  and  your  structure  must  sooner  or  later  be  shaken 
j  to  pieces  by  facts. 

the  history  of  this  little  squabble  may  be  told  in  a  few 
l  words.  lor  many  years  the  southern  liorists  have  consi¬ 
dered  a  pure  ground  colour  the  first  essential,  in  fact,  a 
sine  qua  non  to  a  good  Tulip;  for  many  years  the  northern 
florists  considered  the  colour  and  marking  of  Tulips  far 
more  important  than  a  pure  base  or  ground  colour.  A 
Great  Northern  Tulip  Show”  was  held  in  Derby,  at  which 
•I  ,emy  Goldham,  of  London,  was  a  judge,  and  he  acted 
with  three  more,  but  they  were  northerns.  As  prizes  were 
awarded  to  stained  flowers,  such  as  would  be  considered  a 


disgrace  to  even  a  poor  man’s  bed  among  the  true  lovers  of 
the  flower,  we  censured  Mr.  Goldham,  not  for  helping  to 
award  prizes  to  impure  flowers,  for  we  never  suspected  him 
of  doing  so,  knowing,  as  we  said,  the  pure  taste  of  his  father, 
who  has  an  unrivalled  collection,  but  we  censured  him  for 
not  walking  out  of  the  place  when  he  found  three  northern 
judges  against  him,  because  he  then  would  not  have  counte¬ 
nanced  the  proceedings  by  his  presence.  This  brought  down 
upon  us  an  accusation  of  falsehood,  and  we  were  told  the 
judges  were  unanimous,  Mr.  Goldham  quite  agreeing  with 
everything  that  was  done.  This  was  making  bad  worse ;  the 
attempt  to  deny  that  foul  flowers  had  prizes,  and  that  clean 
ones  were  placed  below  them,  was  a  sad  mistake,  because 
we  had  proofs  of  the  fact — proofs  which  made  one  of  the 
northern  judges  confess  that  foul  flowers  ought  not  to  win — 
that  the  northerns  no  longer  unllingly  pass  them — but  that 
they  cannot,  as  yet,  carry  out  their  condemnation  entirely, 
because  there  are  many  poor  growers,  and  so  forth.  If  we 
had  done  nothing  else  but  force  this  admission  from  the 
northerns,  who  for  so  many  years  struggled  for  the  marking 
in  preference  to  pure  grounds,  we  had  done  enough.  Mr. 
Wood,  however,  invited  Mr.  Henry  Goldham  to  contradict 
us,  and  asks  him,  first,  if  there  were  any  foul  flowers  ?  and, 
secondly,  whether  particular  flowers  mentioned  by  him  were 
a  disgrace  to  a  southern  bed — mentioning,  however,  good 
flowers  instead  of  foul  ones.  Mr.  Goldham  answers  as  if  he 
knew  that  the  flowers  we  condemned  were  not  the  flowers 
Mr.  Wood  asks  about ;  but,  let  us  give  Mr.  Goldham’s  own 
words  : — “  To  your  first  query,  whether  any  stained-cupped 
flowers  were  allowed  to  win  ?  I  answer,  I  saw  none  !  ”  Why 
Mr.  Wood  had  acknowledged  in  his  work,  by  the  admission 
of  a  criticism  on  the  show,  that  there  were  some  !  We  cannot 
say  Mr.  Goldham  makes  an  unfounded  assertion  when  he 
says  he  saw  none,  but  the  floral  world  will  tell  him  that,  as 
judge,  he  ought  to  have  seen  them ;  but  he  goes  on  :  “  To 
the  second,  whether  the  flowers  you  have  mentioned  would 
have  disgraced  the  stand  of  the  poorest  southern  grower?  I 
reply,  that  several  of  them  are  grown  in  the  bed,  and  all  of 
them  in  the  collection  of  the  (I  believe  pretty  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged)  first  amateur  Tulip  growers  in  England.”  This 
is  very  discreditable  fencing ;  it  is  begging  the  question. 
Did  Mr.  Wood  mention  the  foul  flowers  which  won,  and 
which  we  alluded  to  ?  No  !  he  mentioned  some  of  our  best 
flowers.  But  let  the  answer  to  this  question  decide  the  dis¬ 
pute  :  Would  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Goldham,  senior,  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  Mi’.  Edwards,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Saunders, 
or  any  other  first-rate  grower,  put  Vesta  in  a  stand  to  pass 
metropolitan  judges  ?  Dare  they  put  Lady  Crew,  with  her — 
at  the  very  best — three  little  spots,  into  a  stand  ?  Dare  they 
put  Louis  XVI.,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  is  called,  in  a 
stand  ?  Either  of  these  three  flowers,  even  in  their  best 
clothes,  would  disgrace  the  stand  of  a  southern  grower.* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  dealers  to  run  down  the  King  of  the  Dahlias. 

We  now  merely  wish  to  say  that  in  Lancashire,  where 
there  is  class  showing,  it  has  received  justice,  and  been  placed 
repeatedly  at  the  head  of  the  crimson  class,  and  we  further 
say,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  to  lower  the  value  of 
the  flower  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
there  will  be  more  demand  for  that  variety  next  season  than 
for  any  other ;  and  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  bad  keeper, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  it  will  bear  a  price  above  some  new 
flowers.  Mr.  Slater,  a  Lancashire  florist,  considers  The  King 
the  best  of  its  class. 

At  Oxford  a  Fuchsia,  which  may  he  pronounced  the 
largest  in  cultivation,  was  shown,  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  Fulgens  and  the  Beauty  of  Leeds. 

It  is  a  pale  variety,  perfectly  monstrous,  quite  a  curiosity 
in  its  way.  It  was  called  The  Great  Western,  and  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  may  not  be  a  first-rate  show 
flower,  or  even  a  show  flower  at  all,  but  as  a  flowering  plant 

*  We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Slater,  of  Chcetham  Hill,  Man¬ 
chester,  fully  confirming  all  that  is  stated  above,  but  to  slay  the  slain  is 
needless.  It  is  now  admitted  that  foul  flowers  were  allowed  at  Derby  to 
defeat  pure  flowers,  and  it  is  said  that  it  shall  not  be  so  in  future,  so 
what  more  need  be  said.  It  is  really  too  much  to  expect  that  those  who 
are  obliged  to  retreat  should  not  kick  up  a  little  dust  to  conceal  their 
mistake. — Ed.  C.  G. 
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may  be  made  a  very  striking  feature  in  a  collection,  and  rve 
J  bave  a  hundred  worse  that  have  been  put  out  as  first-class 
varieties.  The  Great  Western  was  said  to  have  been  raised 
j  by  Mr.  Patterson,  gardener  to  the  Baroness  Wenman,  at 
i  Thame  Bark. 

The  winding-up  Dahlia  Shoiv  at  Mr.  Braggs,  of 
Slough,  gave  us  nothing  in  the  shape  of  novelties,  nor 
did  the  appearance  of  the  new  flowers  alter  the  general 
aspect  of  the  hundred-and-thirty  varieties  which  made 
their  appearance  in  the  lists  to  come  out  in  spring. 

The  meeting  at  the  dinner  table  was,  as  usual,  rather  full, 
and  a  box  of  blooms  arrived,  long  after  the  cloth  was  cleared, 
from  Mr.  Drummond  of  Bath  ;  among  these  there  was  one 
called  Boh,  sufficiently  good  to  attract  attention,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  it  again.  E.  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


!  Large-flowered  Escallonia  (Escallonia  macrantha). — 
I  Gardeners  Magazine  of  Botany,  iii.  209. — Escallouiads 
!  (of  which  more  than  two  dozen  species  have  been 
described  in  this  genus)  form,  with  Oaks  and  Dry  mis, 
a  zone  of  vegetation  from  the  Equator  southwards 
through  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chili,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  6,G00  to  14,760  feet,  consequently  they  are  more 
hardy  with  us  than  Cape  or  Australian  plants  in  general. 
Besides,  some  stragglers  from  the  main  body  are  met 
with  through  Patagonia,  onwards  to  its  land's  end, 
Terra  del  Euego,  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Chiloe, 
where  this,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  plant  of  the 
genus,  was  found  by  the  recent  explorer  of  many  regions, 
Mr.  William  Lobb,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
|  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  These  enterprising  collectors 
j  brought  it  forward  two  years  ago  at  the  London  exhi¬ 
bitions,  where  its  great  merits  as  a  half-hardy  plant  were 
soon  recognised ;  add  to  this  the  great  facility  of  in¬ 


creasing  it  by  cuttings,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  fine  a  plant  has  already  found  its  way  into  every 
garden  of  note  in  the  three  kingdoms  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Next  spring  small  plants  of  it  will  very  likely 
be  offered  for  sale  at  a  shilling  a-piece,  so  that  every 
cottage  gardener  may  have  one  to  plant  on  the  front 
side  of  his  house,  to  be  trained  up  against  the  wall  like 
a  currant-tree. 

The  whole  genus  are  plants  closely  allied  to  the  Currant- 
worts,  their  dry  fruit  being  the  principal  character  by  which 
some  of  them  can  be  distinguished  from  allied  species  of 
the  Currant,  although  some  authors,  and  Decandolle  among 
them,  have  supposed  them  to  have  relationship  with  Heath- 
worts  and  Saxifrages,  owing  to  their  many-seedcd  fruit.  As 
early  as  1824,  Brown  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  Escalloniads  next  to  the  Curranlworts,  in  Franklin's 
Voyage,  page  766,  when  he  first  instituted  the  Natural 
Order  Escalloniacere ,  or  Escalloniads,  as  they  are  now  more 
euphoniously  called.  Six  years  later,  Decandolle,  in  his 
great  Prodromus,  still  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  their  being 
a  distant  section  of  the  Saxifrages ;  but  this  view  of  their 
affinity  has  not  been  much  countenanced  in  this  country. 
Ruiz  and  Pavon,  the  authors  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  could 
not  well  escape  a  whole  region  of  vegetation  which  lay 
across  their  tract,  as  did  that  of  the  Escalloniads ;  and  we 
find  them  describing  most  of  the  species.  They  called  the 
genus  Stereoxylon,  but  one  of  their  compatriots  named 
Mutis,  who  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Grenada,  was  on 
the  mountains  before  them,  with  one  of  his  pupils,  whose 
name  was  EscaUon,  and  after  him  Mutis  named  this  genus 
Escallonia,  so  that  the  name  published  in  the  Flora  Peru¬ 
viana  falls  in  as  a  synonyme  to  it.  Mutis  sent  specimens 
and  his  generic  descriptions  of  Escallonia,  to  the  younger 
Linnaeus,  who  published  the  name  ere  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Flora  Peruviana  were  ready  for  the  press.  Escallonia 
macrantha  is  from  a  lower  latitude  than  that  of  the  region 
which  the  great  body  of  the  family  inhabit,  being  a  native 
of  tire  Island  of  Chiloe ;  we  may,  therefore,  expect  it  to 
prove  more  hardy  than  those  we  possess  from  either  side 
of  the  Andes  chain,  which  renders  it  still  more  valuable  for 
general  cultivation.  We  have  seen  the  large  specimen  of 
it  which  was  exhibited  this  season  by  Mr.  Yeitch,  and  also 
a  fine  and  faithfully-coloured  figure  of  it  which  appeared 
lately  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botany.  A  friend  of 
of  ours  has  made  a  fine  specimen,  a  yard  high,  from  a 
little  plant  this  season,  which  was  not  more  than  four  inches 
high  at  the  beginning  of  last  February.  His  method  was 
to  allow  it  a  space  at  the  end  of  a  hot,  damp  stove,  where  it 
grew  so  fast  as  to  require  a  fresh  pot  every  six  weeks.  The 
compost  he  used,  we  believe,  was  little  else  than  the  old 
proportions  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  About  the  middle  of 
August  this  plant  was  taken  from  the  stove,  and  placed  in  a 
cold  pit  with  the  glass  on,  where,  he  informs  us,  he  intends 
to  rest  it  until  the  natural  heat  of  the  season  will  stimulate 
the  plant  into  fresh  growth  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  to  be 
planted  against  a  low  wall,  such  as  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Beaton.  We  may  also  state,  in  passing,  that  the  green  J 
ends  of  all  the  shoots  on  this  plant  were  cut  off  and  made 
into  cuttings,  when  the  plant  was  removed  from  the  hot¬ 
house,  the  cuttings  were  put  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  hotbed, 
and  before  the  end  of  September,  when  we  saw  them,  the 
pot  was  getting  filled  with  roots.  We  did  not  ask  the  j 
compost  used  for  these  cuttings,  but  we  saw  the  top  was  all  j 
of  white  sand. 

The  genus  Escallonia  belongs  to  the  first  order  of 
the  fifth  class  in  the  Linmean  system,  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia,  and  E.  macrantha  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  about 
five  feet  high  ;  branches,  round  and  hairy;  leaves,  pointed 
oval,  tooth -edged,  and  with  depressed  net-work  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  upper  surface,  which  is  dark  green  and  ! 
smooth,  but  beneath,  pale,  and  dotted  witli  resinous  points  ;  , 
flowers ,  crimson,  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  young  j 
branches,  each  pip  having  a  deciduous  small  bract ;  corolla 
five  petaled  and  tubular;  stamens,  the  length  of  the  tube. 

B.  J.  j 

Escallonia  macrantha  flowers  on  the  current  year’s  growth, 
like  the  Fuchsia;  and  the  same  treatment  in  every  respect  j 
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is  suitable  for  both  from  the  cutting  pot,  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  potting,  soils,  watering,  heat,  and  all,  and 
also  the  pruning  in  various  ways,  to  obtain  ditferent-shaped 
specimens.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  ElttJIT-GAKDEN. 

Raising  Seedling  Fruits. — When  we  look  at  the 
|  amazing  capabilities  which  most  of  our  fruits  possess, 
I  indeed,  endless,  it  would  seem,  of  being  made  the  sub¬ 
jects  ol  hybridizing,  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  in 
these  advancing  and  adventurous  days  such  a  field 
should  remain,  comparatively,  unexplored  ;  offering,  as 
it  does,  to  reveal  sources  of  interest  to  those  who  delight 
more  in  mental  than  mere  animal  gratifications. 

'Io  talk  of  hybridizing  in  October,  may  certainly  seem 
to  talk  out  of  season  ;  but  we  may,  at  least,  sound  the 
note  of  preparation  for  the  ensuing  spring,  in  order  that 
those  who  are  inclined  to  enter  the  lists  may  gird  their 
armour  on  in  good  time.  Nevertheless,  the  raising 
I  seedlings  from  fruits  of  high  qualifications,  or  those 
|  presenting  unusual  appearances,  without  previous  hybri¬ 
dizing,  is  in  itself  a  most  interesting  and  useful  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  fraught  with  double  chances;  that  is  to  say, 
the  possibility  of  raising  superior  kinds,  or,  at  least,  of 
producing  a  very  superior  lot  of  stocks  for  budding  and 
grafting  purposes.  Now,  since  the  latter  must  be  liacl, 
and  since  many  amateurs  like  to  raise  their  own,  why 
not  begin  a  system,  and  make  a  point  of  raising  a  few 
of  each  kind  annually  ? 

.  To  begin,  we  will  allude  to  the  main  essentials  requi¬ 
site  in  the  Apple,  to  found  a  claim  to  consideration  in 
I  this  respect.  In  the  dessert  kinds,  the  first  point,  we 
I  should  say,  is  depth  of  flavour;  the  second,  juiciness; 

I  the  third,  tenderness  of  flesh  ;  the  fourth,  superior 
I  appearance;  and  the  fifth,  keeping  properties.  Beyond 
this  there  is  little  to  desire,  and  they,  are,  perhaps,  placed 
in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Depth  of  flavour . — Of  what  use  are  the  finest-looking 
apples  imaginable,  it  their  flavour  be  weak  or  inferior  ? 
Compare  the  flavour  of  the  Old  Nonpareil,  with  such  as 
the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and,  again,  compare  their  ap¬ 
pearances.  A.  dish  of  the  former  would  add  little  to  the 
general  appearance  ol  the  dessert  table,  whilst  the  latter, 
in  high  perfection,  would  look  almost  as  gorgeous  as  a 
dish  ol  peaches — but  mark  the  difference  to  the  palate ! 
A  great  amount  of  pleasant  juice  is  a  redeeming  pro- 
|  Perty>  certainly,  and,  to  a  few  palates,  even  precedes 
|  flavour,  but  we  should  wish  to  show  how  the  two  may 
be  combined.  As  to  juiciness,  let  no  one  attempt  to 
breed  seedlings  from  a  dry  fruit :  such  are  utterly  worth¬ 
less,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  taken  as  the  precursors 
of  advance. 

Tenderness  of  flesh.  —  Of  the  utmost  importance; 
neither  a  tough  apple,  nor  a  hard  one,  can  ever  be  first- 
rate.  The  Kerry  Pippin  is  perh  aps  the  richest-flavoured 
September  apple  we  possess,  bu.t  we  have  known  many 
lament  its  hard  texture.  Young’  gentlemen  possessing, 
j  as  the  horse-dealers  say,  “  a  capital  mouth,”  may  like 
such  hard  fruits  better  than  moire  tender  ones,  but  the 
majority  will  be  found  on  the  other  side. 

Superior  appearance. — After  securing  the  before-named 
I  pioperties,  by  all  means  let  a  handsome  exterior  carry 
;  some  weight.  No  great  dumplhng-looking  apple,  full  of 
coiners,  and  uneven,  can  be  tolerated  on  first-rate  tables, 
a  leit  ol  superior  flavour.  The  round,  or  pippin-shaped 
apple  is  most  generally  esteem  ed,  and  looks  best  when 
ie  eye  is  neat,  and  not  too  much  sunken.  Those  of  the 
eat  main  character  are  frequently  nice-looking  fruit;  for 
instance,  Adams  Pearmain,  which  is  both  handsome, 
;!nt  i  ,  v<jry  n*ce  texture  and.  flavour:  such  make  a 
decided  change  as  to  form,  and  when  two  dishes  of 
apples  arc  admitted  to  table,]  produce  a  striking  contrast. 
seeping  properties. — Altho  ugh  our  fruit-lists  in  these 


days  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  provide  the  des¬ 
sert  table  in  a  consecutive  way  from  July  to  June,  yet 
keeping  properties  are  of  considerable  import ;  and  there 
can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  choice  between 
two  apples,  equal  in  flavour  and  general  character,  yet 
the  one  continuing  for  weeks,  the  other  merely  the  apple 
of  to-day.  The  raiser  of  seedlings,  therefore,  may  as 
well  keep  an  eye  on  such  matters,  while  attempting  to 
raise  superior  kinds.  Some  apples,  however,  become 
tough  and  elastic  in  character,  notwithstanding  they  keep 
a  long  time  fresh  in  appearance — of  this  character  is 
the  Ross’  Nonpareil — such  we  would  by  no  means  breed 
from,  but  only  those  which  preserve  their  texture  and 
juiciness  to  the  end. 

Colour. — Little  can  be  said  on  this  head  to  guide  : 
colour,  we  suppose,  must  be  held  in  a  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion;  at  least,  flavour,  juice,  and  texture  may  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  way  to  it.  Certainly,  if  colour  can  be 
obtained  with  the  above  qualities,  it  is  a  most  desirable 
affair ;  and  in  dessert  matters  even  keeping  and  bearing 
properties  might  concede  a  point  for  the  sake  of  display ; 
for,  after  all,  handsome  fruit,  especially  those  possessing 
colour,  are  much  esteemed  by  our  table-deckers. 

Bearing  properties. — Although  we  did  not  place  this 
amongst  the  principal  qualifications,  not  desiring  to 
hamper  or  limit  the  importance  of  the  prime  qualities, 
yet  the  useful,  as  well  as  the  pleasant,  must  be  thought 
of;  still,  as  the  most  refractory  kinds  may  be  brought 
into  bearing  by  improved  practice,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
Paradise  stock,  little  may  be  said,  it  will  suffice  to  point 
to  it. 

Baking  or  Boiling  Apples. — These,  commonly  termed 
kitchen  apples,  are  also  a  most  important  class,  and 
deserve  a  few  remarks.  As  points  here  we  would  place 
good  stewing  properties  first ;  bearing,  second  ;  and 
keeping,  third.  We  have  given  keeping  properties  a 
last  place  here,  because  we  are  assured  that  abundance 
of  choice  exists,  both  in  named  and  unnamed  kinds ; 
and,  also,  because  our  kitchen  apples  meet  with  so  great 
a  consumption,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  dessert, 
that  good  bearing  properties  are  more  essential  still. 
Almost  all  little  gardens  can  afford  the  proprietor  a 
regular  supply  of  table  apples  ;  not  so,  however,  of 
kitchen  kinds.  If  size  can  be  obtained,  so  much  the 
better ;  indeed  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  name  this,  as 
most  of  our  best  ldtchen  apples  are  above  the  middle 
size ;  and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  loss  by  paring, 
it  is  obvious  that  small  sorts  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Thus  far,  as  to  what  may  be  considered  points ;  and 
we  hope  that  those  who  wish  to  indulge  in  what  we  must 
term  the  luxury  of  raising  seedlings  annually,  will  be 
able  so  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  essentials  as  to  select 
judiciously.  They  may  rest  assured  that  their  labours 
will  not  be  thrown  away,  for  although  many  singular 
anomalies  will  present  themselves  in  the  seedlings  fruit¬ 
ing,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  the  preponderance  will  be 
in  favour  of  breeding  well,  that  is  to  say  of  selecting  on 
the  ground  of  established  good  qualities,  rather  than  the 
reverse ;  and,  indeed,  of  constantly  proceeding  farther 
from  the  original  type,  which  indeed  Nature  is  generally 
inclined  to  do.  One  thing  may  be  observed,  and  that 
is  the  extreme  probability  of  losing  by  degrees  juici¬ 
ness,  by  selecting  fruit  of  high  saccharine  properties  and 
colour,  and  from  being  as  it  were  over-ripened  in  very 
hot  and  bright  situations.  We  believe  some  of  our 
great  fruit  raisers  had  discovered  that  they  lost  ground 
thereby  :  the  produce  losing  in  liveliness  what  was 
gained  in  saccharine  properties.  In  hybridizing,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  parent  on  one  side  ought  to  be 
so  smart  in  its  juice,  as  almost  to  savour  of  the  crab  ; 
however,  this  is  as  it  were  untrodden  ground,  the  whole 
question  is  little  more  than  in  its  first  stages,  and  we 
must  forbear  to  attempt  to  teach  where  we  had  better  be 
learning. 
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It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  well  to  offer  select  lists  of 
some  kinds  which  we  think  offer  superior  chances  for 
improving  our  breeds. 

Dessert  Kinds. — No.  1,  Early  Margaret ;  2,  Early 
Harvest ;  3,  Kerry  Pippin ;  4,  Golden  Reinette ;  5, 
Wormsley  Pippin;  6,  Ribstone  Pippin;  7,  Golden 
Harvey;  8,  Hughes’  Golden  Pippin  ;  9,  Hicks’ Fancy; 
10,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil;  11,  Stunner  Pippin ;  12,  Old 
Nonpareil;  13,  Downton  Nonpareil;  14,  Ord  Apple; 

15,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil;  16,  Gravenstein;  17,  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain ;  18,  Boston  Russet. 

On  looking  over  this  list,  we  find  Nos.  9,  13,  14,  15, 

16,  presenting  smartness  of  flavour,  combined,  in  the 
main,  with  delicacy  of  texture ;  these,  therefore,  should 
be  very  eligible  for  a  cross  on  the  one  side.  Also,  Nos. 
3,  4,  6,  7,  10,  17,  18,  possessing  depth  of  flavour,  with 
saccharine  principles,  yet  several  of  them  capable  of 
improvement  in  point  of  mellowness  of  flesh,  with  the 
addition  of  smartness. 

This,  then,  is  an  idea  thrown  out  “  in  the  rough,”  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  a  little  perseverance  for  a  few 
years  would  produce  such  a  collection  of  improved 
apples  for  table  purposes  as  would  astonish  even  the 
breeders  themselves,  combining  every  perfection,  viz., 
high  flavour,  juiciness,  tenderness  of  flesh,  together 
with  keeping  and  bearing  properties.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  late  now  to  talk  of  hybridizing,  the  season  is  entirely 
gone  as  to  that;  but  let  no  one  who  has  leisure  be 
daunted  from  trying  his  hand  at  some  seedlings  from 
the  best  materials  in  his  room.  When  the  day  comes, 
an  opportunity  will  at  least  be  afforded  of  contrasting 
the  results  from  the  natural  and  the  artificial  produce. 
Besides,  as  before  observed,  what  nice  stocks  these 
seedlings  make ;  and  as  to  seedling  apples,  why,  if  any 
person  has  too  many,  he  may  incorporate  them  with 
quick  in  his  hedges,  or  mend  existing  gaps  with  them. 
Let  a  shoot  here  and  there  arise  from  the  hedge,  and 
become  a  little  tree,  and  it  will  at  least  possess  one  of 
two  merits :  either  it  will  be  so  crabby  that  unlucky 
lads  who  come  to  taste  will  scarcely  come  a  second  time, 
or,  if  good,  will  be  of  use  in  culinary  affairs. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  try  their  hand  this  way 
may  wash  the  seed  from  the  pulp  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
becomes  tolerably  mellow,  and,  being  dried,  it  may  be 
kept  in  garden-pots,  in  dry  sand,  until  the  beginning  of 
February,  when  it  may  be  sown  either  in  pots,  in  a  warm 
house  or  hotbed,  or  out  of  doors.  The  former  plan, 
done  justice  to,  will  gain  a  year;  and  by  the  latter,  care 
must  be  taken  that  Mr.  Mouse  does  not  defeat  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  expectant  sower. 

We  intend  to  pursue  this  subject  before  the  blossom¬ 
ing  period,  and  to  point  to  eligibilities  in  our  other 
fruits.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  •preserving  plants  through 
the  winter ,  under  difficulties,  that  we  might  call  it  an 
art  of  itself;  and  if  we  could  collect  the  history  of  each 
way,  with  its  success  and  failures,  we  could  easily  draw 
up  general  rules,  which  would  be  just  as  useful  to  us 
gardeners  as  to  the  humblest  reader  of  these  pages. 
With  all  our  experience,  gardeners  are  not  the  best 
guides  to  follow,  nor  the  surest  writers  in  this  very 
necessary  business.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  glass  and 
fire-heat,  that  wre  can  hardly  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  of 
security  in  all  cases.  The  utmost  we  are  called  upon  in 
the  way  of  keeping  our  stock  of  plants  from  the  frost  is 
by  means  of  cold  frames  and  outhouses,  or  warm  sheds. 
In  these  we  can  keep  all  our  strong-growing  Gera¬ 
niums,  our  old  Fuchsias  and  Salvias,  and  a  few  other 
things  of  a  like  nature;  while  our  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
and  all  the  small  delicate  things,  are  secured  by 


means  of  glass  and  artificial  heat.  Now,  would  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  call  on  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  such  conveniences  at  hand,  nor  the  means 
of  supplying  them,  to  send  us  reports  of  their  ways  of 
management  for  the  last  three  or  four  winters  ?  Saying 
how  many  plants  of  this  or  that  kind  they  stored;  how 
many  they  lost  or  saved  out  of  the  number;  and  how 
they  mean  to  proceed  this  winter.  The  experience  ot 
a  few  winters  must  have  suggested  different  modes  to 
thousands  ;  and  there  may  be  a  score  or  a  hundred  ways 
of  doing  the  same  thing  under  different  circumstances. 
All  this  collected  together,  read,  criticised,  and  read 
again,  would,  in  its  turn,  suggest  different  ways,  from 
which  every  section  of  the  community — gardeners  and 
all — might  learn  some  useful  hints  to  suit  particular 
circumstances. 

The  simplest  and  most  successful  way  of  keeping 
strong  or  full-grown  Geraniums,  that  1  am  aware  of,  is 
that  which  1  mentioned  last  week — preserving  them 
in  the  beds  till  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  after 
cutting  off  one-half  of  their  young  shoots  in  October, 
and  the  other  half  about  the  time  they  arc  taken  up, 
then  keeping  their  roots  in  a  half-moist  state  in  boxes, 
and  getting  them  out  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring ; 
not  later,  under  any  circumstances,  than  the  beginning 
of  April.  All  this  1  have  proved  over  and  over  again, 
and  I  have  often  seen  the  bad  effects  of  keeping  them 
later  in  their  winter  stores ;  indeed,  there  is  often  more 
harm  done  by  keeping  them  in  confinement  after  they 
begin  to  grow  in  the  spring  than  by  the  damp  and  frost 
of  the  whole  winter;  and  nothing  is  so  bad  as  getting 
them  in  too  early  in  the  autumn  before  they  are  stopped 
in  their  growth. 

Tigridias  should  never  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  in 
this  climate,  before  the  end  of  December,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  bulbs  not  being  ripe  sooner,  therefore  not 
quite  at  rest,  although  their  leaves  may  be  damaged  by 
early  frost.  It  would  be  good  practice  to  screen  their 
leaves  from  the  frost  as  long  as  one  could,  and  then  to 
cover  the  beds  with  something  as  long  as  the  roots  are 
left  in  the  ground. 

Covering  beds,  in  which  half-hardy  things  are  left, 
stands  much  in  need  of  improvement.  Unless  they  are 
covered  with  coal-ashes,  the  usual  process  is  to  lay  on 
leaves,  straw,  moss,  or  ferns,  and  the  first  layer  of  either 
next  the  earth  soon  turns  mouldy,  and  begius  to  rot, 
causing  the  soil  to  turn  to  that  state  called  livery  by  one 
of  our  correspondents — the  very  wrorst  condition  for  the 
preservation  of  half-hardy  things  in  it.  To  get  over 
this  difficulty,  even  on  our  dry  soils,  I  have  used  a  close 
layer  of  the  small  ends  of  pea-sticks  or  other  brushwood 
in  a  dry  state,  so  as  to  keep  the  leaves,  or  other  covering, 
from  touching  the  soil,  but  taking  care  that  the  sides 
were  well  packed  so  that  the  frosty  winds  could  not  play 
in  among  the  sticks.  Another  improvement  would  be 
to  open  three  or  four  small  passages  at  equal  distances 
round  the  bed,  when  the  wind  or  the  weather  was  favour¬ 
able,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  or  driving  out,  the 
foul  air  from  under  the  covering,  and  to  close  the  pas¬ 
sages  with  a  handful  of  moss,  or  any  thing  else,  when 
the  hard  frosts  returned.  But,  like  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  the  first  and  best  part  of  the  story  is 
this  ; — As  soon  as  the  frost  hurts  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  finer  Fuchsias,  Salvias,  Cupheas,  Calceolarias,  and 
Heliotropes — for  I  would  give  them  also  a  chance— or 
any  other  half-hardy  plants  that  make  good  root-stocks, 
or  strong  necks,  or  collars,  from  which  buds  would  push 
in  the  spring,  cut  them  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground;  then  scrape  off  an  inch  or  more  of  the 
surface  of  the  bed  to  carry  away  every  thing  that  is 
likely  to  turn  mouldy  under  a  thatch  ;  cover  the  whole 
surface  two  inches  thick  with  the  driest  ashes  you  can  find, 
then  the  small  sticks,  after  that  dry  straw  or  fern,  &c. 
Whatever  be  the  shape  or  size  of  the  bed,  the  middle  of 
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it  should  be  covered  higher  than  the  sides,  in  order  to 
get  a  fall  for  the  rain,  and  so  get  it  away  from  the  bed 
altogether,  if  possible  ;  for,  after  all,  wet  and  damp  are 
more  dangerous,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  difficult  to  guard 
against,  than  the  hardest  frost  we  ever  have  in  this 
country.  After  trying  many  ways  this  is  the  most 
effectual,  plan  I  know  of,  when  carefully  done  and 
attended  to  afterwards.  When  I  first  left  the  Agapan¬ 
thus  out  in  the  bed  all  winter,  I  had  great  difficulty  to 
save  the  leaves  from  damping  off  ;  it  was  then  that  I 
tried  the  layer  of  small  sticks,  in  order  to  let  in  a  current 
of  air  at  times  for  the  use  of  the  Agapanthus  leaves,  hut 
I  found  the  benefit  of  the  plan  so  useful  that  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  in  all  cases  of  this  sort.  A  lady,  from  Ireland, 
who  visited  the  garden  some  years  back,  told  me  that 
she  had  a  large  root  of  this  Agapanthus  which  stood  out 
all  weathers  for  many  years,  and  all  the  protection  she 
gave  it  was  a  barrow-load  of  ashes,  spread  out  to  four 
inches  thick,  and  rising  in  a  cone  in  the  middle,  over 
the  heart  of  the  plant,  without  attempting  to  cover  the 
leaves  all  over ;  the  frost  soon  cut  them  oft',  and  when 
she  took  off’  the  ashes,  in  the  spring,  she  cut  away  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  this  plant 
was  forgotten  until  the  frost  killed  all  the  leaves  quite 
to  the  ground,  and  she  never  found  that  that  was  any 
harm,  for  the  plant  flowered  every  year  equally  strong. 
Ever  since,  I  have  cut  off  the  leaves  of  our  plants  before 
the  bed  was  finally  covered  for  the  winter — some  time  in 
December;  from  October  to  that  time  the  plants  were 
protected  only  by  a  layer  of  fern,  packed  in  among  the 
leaves,  leaving  the  top  part  of  them  free  to  the  frost. 

Speaking  of  Agapanthus,  it  may  be  useful  to  some  to 
learn  that  worn-out  plants  of  it  in  pots  will  do  very  well 
lor  planting  out  in  beds,  and  that  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  seasons  they  will  be  improved  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
do  for  pots  again,  much  better  than  plants  reared  in  the 
usual  way.  There  is  no  plant  more  uselul  for  out-door 
decoration  in  summer  than  this  Agapanthus,  or  Blue 
African  Lily,  as  they  call  it,  and  no  plant  can  hear  so 
much  hardship  or  do  with  less  attendance ;  and  if  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  compelled  to  keep  some  plant  in  flower, 
lor  the  summer  mouths,  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s,  this  is 
the  only  one  in  the  catalogue  that  would  be  likely  to 
suit  him.  Yet  a  long  course  of  hard  management, 
cramped  in  pots,  will  tell  upon  it  in  the  long  run,  and 
this  way  of  planting  out  such  plants  is  the  best  way  to 
bring  them  round  again,  and  also  the  best  way  to  get 
up  large  plants  in  a  short  time  from  little  side-suckers ; 
so  that,  independently  of  its  great  beauty  and  novelty 
in  a  bed  in  the  flower-garden,  I  think  I  have  made  out 
a  case  in  favour  of  turning  out  the  Agapanthus  into 
beds. 

Another  way  of  getting  over  the  winter  with  a  bed  of 
half-hardy  things  is  this  : — Let  us  say  that  a  protected 
,  bed  of  Cupheas,  Salvias,  Verbena  venosa,  or  any  other 
plants  require  renewing  with  fresh  soil,  and  that  a  few 
fine  days  in  January  or  February  offers  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  getting  this  work  done.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  replant  such  a  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  renewed,  and 
then  to  cover  it  over  for  the  sake  of  the  plants;  but  the 
j  plants  must  be  saved  while  the  bed  is  getting  mellowed 
I  by  the  weather,  and  the  simplest  way  of  doing  that,  is 
to  plant  the  roots  in  the  shrubbery,  under  some  large 
busb,  covering  them  with  light  soil,  and  then  with  some 
leaves  or  dry  litter.  We  have  often  kept  plants  this 
way  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  the 
whole  winter.  An  old  tree,  out  of  the  way,  is  a  good 
place  also  : — pack  the  roots  all  round  the  tree,  and  the 
bottom  is  sure  to  be  dry, — the  first  consideration ;  then 
cover  them  with  straw,  placing  the  ends  up  against  the 
body  ol  the  tree,  and  tying  them  round  with  a  rope  or 
string,  making  quite  an  umbrella  all  over  the  plants  or 
roots.  I  have  saved  plants  this  way,  after  losing  part 
ol  the  same  sorts  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse. 
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Again,  when  half-hardy  plants  that  have  been  growing 
in  pots  through  the  summer  are  to  be  housed  in  sheds,- 
cellars,  or  under  the  stages  in  the  greenhouse,  it  is  much 
the  best  plan  to  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  to  plant 
them  in  as  much  soil  as  will  cover  the  balls,  and  no 
more;  the  pots  will  be  useful  for  other  plants,  and  the 
roots  of  the  stored  plants  can  thus  be  kept  in  an  uniform 
state — not  quite  dry,  but  not  wet ;  to  prepare  them  for 
this  change,  water  the  pots  well  two  or  three  days  before 
the  plants  are  stored ;  every  part  of  the  ball  ought  to 
be  wetted  through  and  through  hy  this  watering,  and 
the  whole  be  well  drained  of  the  extra  water  before  the 
storing  takes  place ;  then  the  soil  for  packing  the  balls 
in  should  be  a  little  moist, — damp  sand  is  the  best;  and 
when  the  whole  is  finished,  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  or 
sand,  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  should  be  placed  over  the 
whole  surface ;  this  very  dry  covering  is  the  best  part 
of  the  whole  process,  as  it  prevents  any  damp  from 
below,  and  still  will  keep  the  roots  and  soil  in  a  medium 
state  for  a  very  long  time.  All  the  Fuchsias  will  keep 
very  well  this  way  in  a  shed,  if  hay  or  straw  is  put  over 
the  tops  in  hard  weather ;  roots  of  Saida  chamcedriokles 
and  patens,  of  the  common  Scarlet  Lobelias,  very  weak 
roots  of  scarce  Dahlias,  and  many  other  things  of  the 
same  description,  we  have  kept  repeatedly,  just  as  here 
described.  Now  let  us  hear  how  our  readers  have 
managed.  D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

A  few  Words  with  our  Friends  the  Window 
Gardeners. — Bulbs. — In  the  cold  days  of  winter,  how 
cheering  do  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops,  and  Tulips,  and 
Hyacinths,  and  Narcissuses,  &c.,  look  in  a  window,  when 
all  is  dreary  and  desolate  without.  The  two  first  I  have 
mentioned  are  rather  impatient  of  all  fostering,  and  can¬ 
not,  without  much  trouble,  be  made  to  bloom  out  of 
their  usual  time.  They  who  have  them  in  a  garden, 
and  wish  to  stock  their  window  with  them  as  early  as 
possible  in  spring,  may  lift  them  in  patches  a  month 
hence,  pot  them,  and  introduce  them  into  the  window 
when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  keeping  them  in  the  in¬ 
terval  where  the  pots  shall  be  protected  from  frost  and 
drenching  rains,  though  a  fair  soaking  will  do  them  little 
injury  if  drainage  is  secured,  and  freezing  prevented. 
As  the  flower  will  depend  more  upon  the  matter  stored 
up  in  the  bulb  than  upon  present  treatment,  if  the 
necessary  amount  of  moisture  is  supplied,  the  plants 
will  generally  do  as  well,  if  flowering  merely  is  consi¬ 
dered,  if  potted  when  the  first  growth  appears  above  the 
ground.  In  the  case  of  all  the  other  bulbs  generally 
grown  in  windows,  and  especially  when  bought  in  a  dry 
state,  the  sooner  they  are  potted  now,  the  better  they 
will  thrive ;  as  whether  bloomed  in  window  or  green¬ 
house,  a  fine  flower-stem  greatly  depends  upon  getting 
the  roots  in  advance  of  the  leaves.  Copious  lists  of  the 
most  useful  varieties  have  already  been  given,  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  treatment  have  not  been  wanting.  For  the 
sake  of  new  beginners,  some  of  these  may  be  cursorily 
I  glanced  at.  1st.  Soil. — Rich  sandy  loam  will  be  the 
i  most  suitable.  The  mud  and  ground  stone,  cleared 
■  from  a  highway,  laid  up  by  its  side,  and  allowed  to  con¬ 
solidate  for  several  years,  when  dug  into,  and  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  sweet,  very  rotten  dung,  or 
|  decayed  vegetable  soil,  such  as  tree  leaves,  will  answer  j 
j  admirably,  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  for  nine-tenths  j 
of  the  plants  usually  grown  in  windows  and  small  green¬ 
houses.  2nd.  Size  of  Pot. — This  should  be  small  rather 
than  large,  to  enable  you  to  have  more  pots  in  the  same 
room,  to  move  them  more  easily,  and  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  packing  a  greater  number,  when  in  bloom,  in 
vases  or  baskets.  With  proper  attention  as  to  watering, 
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&c.,  a  four-inch  pot  will  grow  a  hyacinth  admirably. 
The  same  size  will  do  for  three  common-sized  Tulips , 
and  from  four  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  Crocuses.  A  large 
Narcissus,  such  as  Grand  Monarch,  would  require  a  five 
or  six-inch  pot.  3rd.  Potting.  —  Drainage  must  be 
attended  to,  and  that  is  assisted  by  placing  a  little  green 
moss,  or  chopped  straw,  over  the  usual  broken  pots,  &c. 
If  the  bulbs  are  afterwards,  when  blooming,  to  be 
plunged  in  vases,  or  baskets,  packed  in  moss,  then,  when 
potted,  they  may  stand  so  high  as  merely  to  have  their 
base  end  covered  with  soil ;  but  if  designed  to  be  bloomed 
in  the  pots,  then  the  chief  part  of  the  bulb  should  be 
covered,  alike  to  keep  it  firmer  in  its  place,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evaporation  of  its  juices  in  a  dry  heated  room. 
4.  Position  after  Potting. — Any  moderately  cool,  dark 
place  will  do,  and  rather  damp  than  dry,  though  the 
damp  must  not  be  in  such  excess  as  to  cause  rottenness. 
Where  only  a  moderate  number  of  bulbs  are  grown, 
most  housewives  could  find,  or  make,  a  suitable  corner 
for  them.  Railing  that,  or  where  many  are  grown, 
choose  an  open  place  out  of  doors,  for  a  bed  that  will 
hold  the  requisite  number  of  pots;  raise  it  higher  than 
the  surrounding  soil  with  rough  ashes,  or  any  other 
matter  amongst  which  worms  and  slugs  have  as  much 
disinclination  to  crawl.  On  this  place  the  pots,  fill  the 
spaces  between  them  with  similar  material,  and  cover 
over  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  future 
trouble  will  consist  in  throwing  some  litter  over  the  bed 
in  severe  frost,  defending  it  from  long-continued  rains, 
keeping  mice  at  a  respectful  distance  either  by  catching 
them,  or  surrounding  and  mixing  with  the  covering 
of  the  bed  a  fair  portion  of  chopped  furze,  which 
their  burrowing  noses  do  not  like  at  all.  The  raising 
of  the  bottom  platform  is  to  prevent  water  lodging, 
but  this,  as  well  as  securing  from  heavy  rains,  may 
be  dispensed  with  if  you  could  secure  a  corner  of 
a  shed,  or  stable,  or  byre,  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
great  thing  is  to  have  the  pots  crammed  with  roots 
before  removing  them  to  the  window,  and  this  the  course 
recommended  tends  to  foster.  The  heat  remaining  in 
the  soil  causes  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  as  a  whole,  to  be 
warmer  than  its  surface,  and  thus  roots  are  encouraged 
downwards  before  there  is  much  expansion  upwards. 
The  difference  would  still  be  greater  if  there  was  merely 
one  inch  or  so  of  covering,  and  I  have  spoken  of  more 
merely  because,  if  a  slight  covering  was  given,  and 
future  protection  neglected  in  very  cold  weather,  the 
incipient  flower-stems  would  be  injured.  When  first 
moving  the  bulbs  out  of  darkness  into  light,  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  shade  them  a  little  at  first  by  paper 
funnels,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  narrow  upper  end,  and 
just  so  far  different  from  the  conical  wraps  the  grocer 
uses  for  half-pounds  of  sugar.  Sometimes  the  florets  of 
hyacinths  cannot  expand  freely,  owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  flower-stalk ;  and  the  assistance  of  the  funnel 
lengthens  the  peduncle,  and  thus  remedies  the  evil,  by 
giving  the  florets  space  enough  to  show  themselves.  I 
would  follow  the  same  course  exactly  with  bulbs  to  be 
placed  in  glasses,  and  thus  successions  can  he  easily 
secured.  When  plenty  of  roots  are  in  the  pots,  turn 
the  plant  topsy-turvy,  and  then,  taking  the  ball  in  both 
hands,  agitate  it  and  squeeze  it  gently  in  a  pail  of  water, 
and  you  may  soon  get  the  roots  as  clean  as  you  like  ; 
and  all  that  remains  is  merely  to  drop  them  into  the 
glass,  and  fill  it  with  water,  giving  a  fresh  supply  every 
few  days.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  superior 
mode  of  packing  them  in  ornamental  vases. 

Cold  Pits. — Those  who  would  have  their  windows  well 
supplied,  and  not  purchase  plants  to  any  great  extent, 
can  hardly  get  on  without  one  of  those  useful  assistants, 
where  plants  may  be  removed  when  past  their  best,  and 
others  brought  from  it  that  are  showing  promise  of 
future  beauty.  If  covered  with  glass,  any  thing  may 
be  done  with  such  pits  in  summer ;  for  by  merely  lessen¬ 


ing  the  air,  Acliimenes  and  other  half-stove  plants  may 
be  brought  forward  for  the  windows,  as  well  as  if  grown 
in  a  regular  hotbed.  But  in  winter,  without  artificial 
heat,  their  use  should  be  to  preserve,  not  to  grow.  Some¬ 
times  we  are  the  cause  of  misconception,  because  people 
will  look  merely  at  one  side  of  a  question,  and  not  at  all 
its  details.  For  instance,  some  time  ago  we  had  visitors 
in  April  and  the  end  of  October.  At  both  periods  we 
had  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  of  plants  standing 
in  turf  and  other  temporary  pits,  and  at  one  of  the  times, 
as  it  had  been  a  little  frost,  and  a  keen  north  wind  then, 
a  long  pit  was  protected  with  straw  hurdles,  and  the 
south  side  merely  tilted  up  to  allow  the  softer  air,  heated 
by  the  sun,  free  entrance;  there  being  on  none  of  these 
pits  any  glass  whatever.  The  plants  were  looked  at, 
certainly ;  but  nothing  said  respecting  them.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  the  gardener  of  one  of  these  visitors 
called,  looking  somewhat  strange ;  for,  instead  of  the 
usual  pleasant  smile,  there  was  something  about  him 
that  conjured  up  the  idea  of  a  man  whose  nose  had 
come  into  contact  with  a  nettle.  Out  it  all  came  before 
long.  He  had  been  promised  a  good  brick  pit,  I  forget 
of  how  many  four-feet  sashes  length ;  but  as  Mr.  F.  had 
so  many  pits,  without  either  bricks  or  sashes  of  glass, 
why  could  not  he  do  the  same,  &c.  ?  It  was  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained — that,  though  there  now,  the  plants 
had  not  and  would  not  remain  there  without  glass 
during  the  winter,  though  many  of  the  hardier  ones 
might  do  if  waterproofed  coverings  were  provided,  and 
the  walls  rendered  damp  proof,  though  nothing  would 
be  gained,  the  extra  labour  soon  eating  up  the  expense 
of  a  permanent  glass  covering.  Our  friend,  we  believe, 
got  his  pit,  and  I  rather  think  a  medium  of  heating  into 
the  bargain.  Did  time  and  space  permit,  many  similar 
instances  might  be  adduced  as  to  persons  expecting  to 
get  blooming  plants  from  cold  pits  in  winter,  while  all 
that  generally  could  be  expected  was  to  keep  the  plants 
sturdy  and  vigorous  there,  in  order  that  they  might 
blow  freely  in  spring  and  summer.  As  connected  with 
this  matter,  we  are  furnished  with  two  questions  from  a 
correspondent,  which  I  shall  notice  here,  because  likely 
to  be  interesting  to  those  having  limited  space,  and  yet 
wishing  to  do  the  very  most  with  the  means  within  their 
reach. 

1st.  Can  I  keep  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  American  groundsels,  Verbenas,  and  Petunias, 
in  a  cold  brick  pit  at  the  same  moderate  temperature  ? 
Yes. 

2nd.  Can  I  keep  in  a  second  [or  screened,  I  hardly 
know  which]  portion  of  it  (brick  partition)  Camellias, 
Cinerarias,  Myrtles,  &c.,  with  any  chance  of  a  success¬ 
ful  bloom  ?  Yes,  as  to  your  keeping  the  plants.  Yes, 
as  to  getting  a  nice  bloom  about  April  and  May ;  but 
No,  as  to  your  getting  bloom  in  winter.  This  latter 
result  it  should  be  your  object  to  prevent.  A  Myrtle,  in¬ 
deed,  if  the  buds  are  formed,  will  open  in  a  low  tempe¬ 
rature  ;  but  then  it  would  do  better  in  your  sitting-room 
than  in  the  variable  atmosphere  of  a  cold  pit.  So  of  a 
Camellia.  You  may  have  it  so  forward  that  a  few  sunny  j 
days  would  swell  its  buds  almost  to  the  opening ;  but 
then  if  you  had  a  week  of  such  weather  that  you  neither 
could  give  light  nor  air,  your  fine  bud  would  be  injured 
for  ever.  None  of  the  flowers  you  mention  will  open, 
and  keep  open,  their  blossoms  in  a  healthy  state,  if 
the  medium  night-temperature  ranges  far  below  45°,  or 
with  much  less  than  10°  higher  for  sunshine.  I  should 
say,  therefore,  with  respect  to  all  your  plants,  keep  them 
healthy — do  not  grow  them.  These  simple  queries  stir 
up  a  number  of  suggestions ;  at  present  I  can  only 
mention  the  following  : — 

1.  Arranging  the  plants.  You  have  not  stated,  under 
Calceolarias,  whether  they  are  shrubby  or  herbaceous ; 
if  the  former,  they  will  stand  rougher  treatment  rather 
than  the  latter.  The  first  may  go  anywhere;  the  second 
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should  go  along  with  Cinerarias,  Heliotropes,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  groundsel,  as  these  will  require  a  little  more 
moisture  i  n  the  atmosphere,  and  not  quite  so  much  air 
as  the  others  mentioned.  It  will  always  be  safer  to  err 
on  the  side  of  dryness,  however,  than  the  reverse ;  and 
though  this  division  would  be  advisable,  no  harm  would 
arise  if  all  received  the  same  treatment,  though  if 
the  temperature  get  very  low,  the  Heliotrope  will  lose  all 
its  leaves. 

2.  Dry  Atmosphere. — This  must  be  secured  by  having 
a  dry  door,  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
watering  each  plant  individually  and  carefully,  spilling 
as  little  as  possible.  In  a  succession  of  dry  days  and 
fine  weather,  a  dusting  from  the  syringe  now  and  then, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  will  bo  of  service  to  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  Heliotropes,  &c. 

3.  Position. — For  combining  light  and  freedom  from 
sudden  changes,  a  medium  distance  from  the  glass  may 
be  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches.  If  farther  distant, 
the  plants  will  bo  drawn ;  if  nearer,  subject  to  sudden 
heats  and  colds.  In  deep  pits,  where  an  open,  tempo¬ 
rary  floor  of  boards  is  provided,  or  where  there  is  a 
regular  stage  set  in,  the  plants  may  stand  nearer  the 
glass,  because  the  body  of  enclosed  air  prevents  their 
being  suddenly  heated  or  suddenly  cooled.  Hence, 
with  a  moveable  floor  or  a  stage,  a  deep  pit  is  better 
than  a  shallow  one,  and  useful  for  many  things  in 
summer. 

4.  Air-giving  may  be  administered  freely  when  the 
external  atmosphere  is  mild,  and  ranging  about  40°. 
In  frosty  weather,  it  should  chiefly  be  given  in  bright 
sunshine,  and  the  sashes  shut  close  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  so  as  to  enclose  an  amount  of  sun-heat.  If  the 
frost  is  likely  to  be  severe,  cover  up  before  the  sun  goes 
off  the  lights. 

5.  Protection. — First :  Sides  and  end  of  Pots.  In 
severe  weather,  a  nine  or  fourteen-inch  solid  wall  is  soon 
penetrated;  and  when  once  the  frost  reaches  the  inside, 
the  internal  heat  is  soon  dispelled  by  radiation.  Hence 
the  use  of  hollow  walls.  Failing  that,  the  next  best 
thing  is  not  dung,  nor  damp  earth,  but  dry  straw,  tied 
neatly  against  the  walls  for  several  inches  in  thickness, 
and  which  once  put  on,  may  remain  the  whole  winter. 
The  wall  plates  back  and  front  would  keep  it  dry,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  so,  a  powerful  frost  makes  but  a  weak 
impression.  Secondly:  For  the  Glass.  Whatever  will 
keep  the  glass  clean,  enclose  a  body  of  air,  and  withal 
be  waterproof,  is  next  to  perfection,  if  easily  managed. 
I  must  now  refer  to  past  volumes  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  principles,  which  are  just  identical  with  the  cause 
why  dew  is  formed  upon  clear  nights,  and  not  in  cloudy 
ones. 

6.  Removing  the  Protection. — When  ?  Whenever  the 
outside  thermometer  ranges  from  35°  to  45°,  remove  in 
the  morning.  When  frosty,  but  sunny,  remove  late  and 
put  on  early,  with  a  little  air  at  mid-day.  In  cold,  dark, 
frosty  weather,  when  the  thermometer  never  gets  above 
the  freezing  point,  and  that  in  your  pit  is  ranging  from 
38°  to  30°,  uncover  not  at  all.  In  continued  snow¬ 
storms  keep  shut  up ;  in  increasing  frost  do  the  same, 
only  it  may  be  advisable  to  throw  a  little  more  litter 
over  all,  to  prevent  the  thermometer  within  getting 
dangerously  low.  But  at  the  freezing  point,  or  even  a 
degree  or  two  lower,  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  with  a 

l  week  or  a  month’s  seclusion  from  light,  though  eight 
days  in  a  temperature  of  45°  or  50°  might  send  the  whole 
lot,  in  such  circumstances,  to  the  rubbish  heap.  In 
fact,  in  all  such  extreme  cases',  the  low  temperature 
within,  if  not  too  low,  is  our  sheet  anchor ;  but  the 
i  covering  must  be  gradually  removed,  and  not  taken  off 
!  at  the  first  change  of  weather.  R.  Fish. 
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EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Eleocaupus  dentatus  (Toothed  E.). — A  very  elegant 
stove  shrub.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  of  the 
pure  white-fringed  flowers  of  this  very  pretty  plant. 

If  any  one  knows  the  elegant  flowers  of  the  Alpine 
Soldanella,  he  will  have  a  good  idea  of  the  pretty  blos¬ 
soms  of  this  Eleocarpus,  only  the  flowers  of  the  latter  are 
white  instead  of  blue,  and  are  produced  on  short  woody 
stems ;  several  on  a  stem  from  the  main  branches  of  the 
shrub.  It  flowers  in  spring,  and  lasts  three  weeks  or  a 
month  in  bloom.  The  leaves  are  of  a  medium  size, 
ovate  and  dentate,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  green.  A 
plant  every  way  worthy  of  cultivation.  3s.  6d. 

Culture:  Propagation. — This  lovely  plant  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  and  the  best  time  for  it  is  in  early 
spring.  Take  a  new  or  a  clean  pot,  five  inches  across,  or 
so  near  that  size  as  to  allow  a  bell-glass  just  to  fit 
within  it.  Drain  the  pot  well,  by  laying  over  the  hole 
at  the  bottom,  a  largish  piece  of  broken  potsherd,  prop 
this  up  on  one  side  a  little,  with  a  thin  small  piece  of 
the  same,  then  lay  round  and  over  it  a  layer  of  rather 
less  pieces,  and  upon  this  layer  another  of  still  smaller 
pieces.  This  drainage  should  occupy  at  least  one-tliird 
of  the  depth  of  the  pot,  then  cover  the  drainage  with 
some  open  material  that  will  prevent  the  fine  soil  from 
choking  it  up,  a  thin  layer  of  what  remains  in  the  sieve 
after  sifting  the  compost,  will  serve  the  purpose,  or  a 
thin  layer  of  moss  will  do.  After  that  fill  the  pot  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top,  with  a  compost  of  peat  and 
loam  in  equal  parts,  freely  mixed  with  as  pure  sand  as 
can  be  procured.  Then  fill  the  remaining  inch  with  pure 
sand  alone.  Give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  whole, 
and  set  the  bell-glass  upon  it,  giving  it  a  slight  pressure 
to  show  a  circular  mark.  Then  prepare  the  cuttings. 
Take  the  young  tops  of  the  shoots,  not  the  very  gross 
ones,  but  select  rather  the  weak  side  shoots,  and  from 
them  take  the  cuttings.  These  are  not  so  full  of  sap, 
and  are  consequently  less  liable  suddenly  to  damp  off. 
Form  the  cuttings,  by  first  cutting  them  the  right  length, 
to  1£  inch  will  be  quite  long  enough.  Smooth  the 
bottom  with  a  clean  horizontal  cut,  with  the  sharpest 
knife,  and  cut  off  the  lowest  leaves  close  to  the  stem, 
without  wounding  the  bark.  The  cutting  should  then 
have  no  more  than  two  entire  leaves  left  upon  it,  and  is 
ready  to  be  inserted  in  the  pot.  A  small  stick  made 
quite  smooth,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  crowquill,  is 
the  best  dibble.  Make  a  hole  with  this  close  to  the 
circular  mark  made  by  the  bell-glass,  insert  the  cutting 
into  the  hole,  arranging  the  leaves  so  as  to  point  in¬ 
wards,  then  press  the  sand  firmly  to  the  base  of  the 
cutting,  and  proceed  so  all  round,  but  close  to  the  mark, 
till  the  circle  is  completed.  After  that  have  a  little  dry 
sand,  and  let  a  jiortion  run  out  of  the  hand  to  fill  up 
the  small  holes  made  by  the  dibble,  pressing  the  sand  to 
the  bottom  of  each  cutting.  Then  give  a  final  watering 
to  settle  all  close  and  level,  and  fix  the  bell-glass  over 
them.  The  best  situation  to  place  the  cutting-pot  in,  is 
to  plunge  it  in  a  bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  in  a  propagating 
house,  or  set  upon  a  heated  bed  of  fine  charcoal,  with  j 
the  dust  sifted  out  of  it,  or  a  heated  bed  of  saud  or  coal- 
ashes.  When  not  plunged,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
put  a  large  hand-light  over  the  cutting-pot  and  bell- 
glass,  the  object  being  to  prevent  too  much  evapo¬ 
ration  till  roots  are  formed  to  take  up  a  supply.  In  I 
bright  sunny  weather,  the  cutting  must  be  shaded,  ! 
either  by  a  canvass  covering  on  the  outside  of  the 
glass,  or  large  sheets  of  paper  over  the  bell-glasses 
and  hand-light,  inside.  As  at  that  season  there  are 
numerous  other  plants  that  will  be  under  the  same 
process  of  propagation,  the  same  trouble  of  shading,  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  serve  the  whole.  The  formation 
of  roots,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  known  by  the  cuttings 
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beginning  to  grow.  When  that  takes  place,  lift  off  the 
glasses  every  morning  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  a  week,  to 
give  fresh  air  and  strengthen  the  shoots.  Then  pot 
them  off  into  very  small  pots,  and  replace  them  under 
the  hand-light  for  a  short  time,  till  fresh  roots  are  made, 
and  then  inure  them  gradually  to  bear  full  exposure  to 
air,  light,  and  sun. 

Soil. — These  plants  have  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  there¬ 
fore  require  a  light,  hut  not  too  rich  soil.  A  compost 
formed  of  light  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  due  proportion  of  sand,  we  have  found  to 
grow  them  satisfactorily. 

Summer  Treatment. — Pot  the  young  plants  in  March, 
and  again  in  July.  Older  specimens  will  not  require 
the  latter  potting,  a  top-dressing  in  September  will  he 
all  they  need.  The  heat  they  require  may  be  deno¬ 
minated  moderate  for  a  stove  shrub.  They  will  thrive 
in  a  temperature  where  an  Ixora  would  starve.  After 
they  have  bloomed,  they  would  be  benefitted  by  a 
month’s  exposure  in  the  open  air  in  some  warm  sunny 
nook,  due  care  being  given  in  supplying  them  with  a 
sufficiency  of  water;  here  they  will  acquire  a  hardiness 
of  constitution  that  will  carry  them  through  the  dark 
days  of  winter  unscathed.  There  are  several  stove 
plants  of  hard  woody  character,  like  this  Elcocarp,  that 
would  he  better  for  a  month’s  summering  out-of-doors, 
provided  the  situation  where  they  are  placed  is  sheltered 
from  cold,  heavy  winds,  or  draughts  of  air,  caused  by  a 
too  close  proximity  to  buildings. 

Winter  Treatment. — This  is  simple.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  a  lower  temperature,  and  a  less  quantity  of 
water  at  the  root,  together  with  a  much  drier  atmosphere 
in  the  air  of  the  house.  Like  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  stove,  this  plant  loves  light,  and  more  especially 
light  in  winter;  place  it,  therefore,  in  a  favourable 
position  to  receive  its  due  share. 

Insects. — This  plant  is  a  remarkably  clean  one,  very 
few,  if  any,  insects  affect  it.  The  red  spider  will  make 
an  habitation  amongst  its  leaves,  if  there  are  any  plants 
in  its  neighbourhood  infected  with  it.  The  usual  remedy 
must  be  immediately  applied,  namely,  the  sponge  dipped 
in  tepid  water,  and  every  leaf  minutely  and  diligently 
washed  with  it,  not  forgetting  the  buds  and  stems  also. 
Other  insects,  such  as  the  mealy  bug,  and  the  different 
sorts  of  scale,  will  attack  this  plant,  also,  in  a  foul  house, 
and  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  same  means ;  but  as  we 
trust  that  all  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener 
are  cleaner  in  their  plant-houses,  we  will  not  suppose 
such  a  thing  as  a  foul  stove  possible.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Fuchsias  (Mr.  Epps). — Bright  scarlet,  brighter,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  other,  without  being  anything  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  form,  will  do.  Although  we  have  many  good 
dark  fuchsias  there  will  be  room  for  this.  The  corolla 
forms  a  good  contrast,  and  the  sepals  reflex  just  enough 
to  show  it  off  to  advantage.  Why  has  it  no  name  ?  Call 
it  Fire  King.  ( A.M .) — Not  so  good  as  old  Corymbiflora. 
Great  Western;  we  noticed  this  at  the  show.  It  is 
certainly  the  largest  of  all  the  pale  varieties  by  a  good 
deal,  and,  therefore,  will  be  a  most  remarkable  plant  in 
collections.  ( M .  D.  L.)  —  No.  1  is  too  much  like 
Ricartonii,  if  it  be  not  it;  and  No.  2  is  not  so  good  as 
Globosa  major ;  neither  of  them  can  be  useful.  (J.  J., 
Birmingham) . — No.  3  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  lot 
worth  even  trying  to  grow,  and,  unless  the  pale  part  will 
come  lighter,  it  may  be  thrown  away. 

Dahlias  (T.,  Roehampton). — Yellow  dahlia,  an  average 
flower,  no  better  than  half-a-dozen  we  already  possess. 
No.  2,  creamy  white,  is  of  good  general  form,  and  well 
up  in  the  middle,  the  inside  of  the  petals  yellowish 


gives  it  a  very  novel  appearance,  and  the  outline  is 
better  than  average.  If  it  be  uncertain,  let  it  out  cheaper, 
that  people  may  afford  to  buy  pairs. 

Styphelias  (A'.  Y.) — The  Styphelia  tribe  have  all 
star  flowers.  The  bloom  sent  is  one  of  the  largest ;  but 
for  the  fetid  smell  they  would,  doubtless,  be  generally 
grown,  for  they  give  little  trouble. 

Hollyhock  (A.  D.). — Queen  of  the  Mottles,  no  use 
whatever ;  there  are  fifty  better  thrown  away  this  year 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Pink. — At  page  402  an  essay  on  the  culture  of 
this  elegant  and  fragrant  flower  was  commenced,  and  we 
shall  this  week  resume  it.  Soil  and  situation  were  pretty 
fully  considered  in  that  place,  and 

Propagation  is  the  next  part  of  the  subject.  There 
are  three  ways  in  which  the  pink  may  be  propagated : 
first,  by  seed  ;  second,  by  pipings ;  and  third,  by  layers. 

By  Seed. — It  is  only  by  seed  that  new  varieties  can 
be  obtained.  In  order  to  make  something  like  a  cer¬ 
tainty  in  obtaining  superior  kinds,  great  care  shoidd  be 
bestowed  upon  selecting  the  kinds  to  save  seed  from. 
We  cannot,  or  ought  not  to,  expect  good  flowers,  if  the 
seed  is  gathered  from  any  that  will  produce  it.  Generally 
speaking,  the  most  free  seed-producers,  are  the  worst 
breeders  of  what  we  florists  term  good  flowers.  In 
truth,  we  shall  find  that  the  single-flowered  varieties 
produce  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of  seed,  so  far  as 
mere  increase  is  at  issue;  but  though  even  a  florist 
would  say  that  a  single-flowered  pink  was  pretty  in  one 
sense,  yet  he  would  condemn  it  as  utterly  useless  to  him 
as  a  flower  to  be  cultivated,  and  would,  most  certainly, 
send  it  to  the  dunghill  as  soon  as  its  flower  opened ;  a 
sad  want  of  taste,  the  mere  lover  of  flowers  would  say; 
but  it  is  to  such  determination  of  tolerating  no  flowers 
but  such  as  have  certain  properties,  or  forms,  and 
arrangement  of  colours,  that  we  possess  so  great  a 
number  of  beautiful  varieties  of  the  pink,  which  even 
the  botanist,  as  well  as  the  admirer  of  Flora,  is 
compelled  to  admit  are  exceedingly  handsome,  and 
improvements  upon  the  small  pink  as  it  is  found 
in  its  native  wilds.  To  our  amateurs  and  cottagers, 
as  well  as  florists,  we  say,  raise  seedlings  every  year. 
We  are  far  from  perfection  as  yet,  and  the  humblest 
amongst  us,  the  poorest  cottager,  may  raise  seedlings 
quite  as  well,  and  as  good  too,  as  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  florist;  the  grand  point  in  the  business  being 
attended  to  properly,  that  is,  the  selecting  the  best 
flowers  from  which  to  save  the  seed.  Now,  the  most 
double  flowers,  as  might  be  expected,  do  not  produce 
seed,  in  fact,  if  they  are  quite  double,  they  cannot  seed 
at  all,  because  the  productive  organs  of  the  plant  are 
converted  into  flower-leaves.  Seed  must  then  be  looked 
for  in  the  flowers  that  are  only  semi-double,  and  have 
every  good  property,  such  as  roundness  of  form,  even- 
edged  petals,  the  lacing  or  edging  even  and  distinct,  in 
laced  flowers.  In  seifs,  the  centre  should  be  all  of  an 
uniform  colour,  and  the  flower  should  be  of  a  moderate 
size.  The  circumference  should  approach  to  the  size  of 
a  half-crown  at  least.  From  such  save  seed.  In  order 
to  ripen  it,  protect  it  from  heavy  rain  and  dew,  and  pull 
away  all  decaying  petals.  We  have  seen  many  a  fine 
pod  of  seed  moulded  to  such  a  degree,  as  completely  to 
destroy  the  seed,  for  want  of  a  little  shelter.  A  piece  of 
glass  with  a  hole  at  one  side,  to  fit  tight  upon  a  stick 
placed  at  a  right  distance  over  the  seed-vessel,  is  a  good 
protection.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  judged  to  be  ripe,  let 
it  be  gathered  and  separated  from  the  pod,  dried  mo¬ 
derately,  packed  in  brown  paper,  and  placed  in  a  dry 
drawer  in  a  dry  room,  till  the  sowing  season. 

This  seed  so  carefully  selected  and  dried,  and  preserved 
till  spring,  is  so  valualde,  that  its  price  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated.  It  is  quite  possible  it  may  produce  Pinks  of  a 
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superior  kind  to  any  in  cultivation.  Even  one  really 
first-rate,  superior  to  any  known  variety  of  its  class,  will 
be  worth  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds,  which  sum  would 
be  quite  a  set-up  to  an  amateur  or  cottage  florist. 

Time  and  mode  of  sowing  choice  seed. — Such  as  we  have 
described  above  will  be  worthy  of  every  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Sow  it  in  March,  in  shallow  earthenware  pans,  or 
wooden  boxes  placed  under  a  frame  without  heat.  Set 
the  pans  upon  a  stratum  of  coal-ashes,  and  carefully 
close  every  crevice,  to  prevent  slugs  from  entering. 
Cover  this  frame  up  every  night,  to  keep  out  the  frost ; 
give  abundance  of  air  during  warm  sunny  days,  and 
water  very  gently,  whenever  the  surface  appears  dry. 
The  seeds,  if  good,  will  quickly  germinate,  and  will  then 
require  particular  attention,  to  prevent  them  from 
damping  off.  This  attention  will  consist  of  giving  air 
every  day,  and  even  on  very  warm  sunny  days  pull  off 
the  light  entirely.  The  watering,  also,  must  be  very 
judiciously  performed,  giving  it  in  the  mornings  only  of 
such  days  as  are  likely  to  be  sunny.  When  they  have 
attained  a  sufficient  size  to  be  handled,  let  them  be  care¬ 
fully  pricked  out — which  means  transplanted  with  a 
small  stick — into  similar  pans  or  boxes,  replaced  in  the 
frame,  and  kept  there  till  they  have  six  or  eight  leaves 
each.  They  may  then  be  fully  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  after  that  be  planted  out,  four 
inches  apart,  into  a  bed  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  at  the  page  referred  to  above.  By  the  autumn 
they  will  be  strong  plants,  and  will  all  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Then  will  be  proved  whether  there  are  any 
improvements;  whether  there  is  a  decided  hit,  or  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  If  the  former,  rejoice  in  moderation;  if 
the  latter,  do  not  despair,  but  try  again  with  renewed 
vigour,  and  a  firm  determination  never  to  give  over 
trying  till  success  is  achieved.  Perhaps  some  one  of  our 
cottage  readers  may  say — I  have  no  frame,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  cannot  raise  seedling  Pinks.  Stop  a  bit,  my  good 
friend,  you  need  not  give  that  idea  up  yet.  You  may 
choose  a  warm  border,  sow  your  choice  Pink  seed  upon 
it  in  April,  transplant  your  seedlings  in  June,  and  get 
them  tolerably  strong  before  the  autumn.  Protect  them 
through  the  winter  with  hoops  and  mats,  or  some  other 
cheap  covering  of  your  own  make,  and  you  will  succeed 
in  blooming  some  the  first  year,  and  all  the  second. 
Sow  away  then,  and  exert  your  ingenuity,  and  we 
promise  you  much  enjoyment,  if  it  be  only  the  hope  of 
success,  and  the  pleasure  of  watching,  attending  to,  and 
seeing  the  progress  of  your  nursery  of  seedling  Pinks. 

T.  Apfleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Trenching  Vacant  Ground.— There  are  few  operations 
in  the  kitchen-garden  of  more  importance  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  produce  than  the  proper  tilling  of  the  soil. 
The  heavy  and  successive  cropping  to  which  this  depart¬ 
ment  is,  in  most  cases,  subjected,  renders  a  proportionate 
amount  of  artificial  assistance  necessary,  to  enable 
nature  to  sustain  the  many  demands  made  on  her 
resources ;  and  not  the  least  of  these  auxiliary  helps,  is 
that  judicious  preparation  of  the  soil  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  depth  to  which  the  fertilising  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  can  reach.  Every  one  who  has  walked 
through  a  garden  in  summer,  after  a  lengthened  period 
of  dry  weather,  must  have  noticed  the  blue,  stunted 
appearance  of  the  whole  Cabbage  tribe ;  Peas  often  mil¬ 
dewed  before  producing  a  single  pod  ;  French  Beans  a 
prey  to  red  spider;  and  the  leaves  of  Strawberries  plead¬ 
ing,  in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  they 
j  want  more  food  ;  these  evils,  though,  to  a  certain  extent, 
j  attributable  to  the  season,  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
I  trol,  are  yet  partly  due  to  the  situation,  over  which,  by 


i>sing  judicious  means,  we  suppose  we  ought  to  exercise 
a  considerable  influence,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  and  the  means  at  command. 
Previously  to  commencing  operations,  let  us  examine  1 
the  mischief,  as  the  first  preliminary  step  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  remedy.  It  is  well  known  the  first  effects  of  ! 
dry  weather  on  vegetation  in  a  growing  state,  is,  by 
withdrawing  the  moisture  from  the  soil  nearest  the  sur¬ 
face,  to  send  the  roots  to  seek  for  more  nutritious  food) 
either  laterally,  or  by  descending  deeper  for  it ;  now  this 
latter  can  only  be  done  where  the  ground  has  undergone 
a  course  of  tillage  to  such  a  depth  as  to  prepare  it  for 
such  an  emergency,  and  we  need  hardly  point  to  trench¬ 
ing  as  the  only  way  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end.  But, 
independent  of  the  mere  loosening  of  the  soil  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth,  other  things  call  for  our  attention — the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  best  calculated  to  amend  that  ground;  and  we 
think  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  asserting,  that  it  would 
be  as  absurd  to  prescribe  the  same  course  of  treatment  ! 
for  a  dry  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil,  and  a  cold  clayey  one, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  physician  to  apply  the  same  medi¬ 
cine  for  disorders  differing  widely  in  their  origin  and 
effects.  True,  it  may  be  said,  that  dung  can  never  be 
applied  wrong,  but  no  more  can  food,  except  in  excess ; 
and  much  as  we  admire  its  renovating  influence,  yet  we 
must  not  be  diverted  from  our  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  by  being 
told,  “  a  good  dunging  would  do  it  all  for  us.”  Need  we 
ask  how  much  dung  it  would  take  to  avoid,  or  remedy, 
the  evils  noted  above,  as  resulting  in  a  hot  season  on  a 
dry,  hungry  soil  ?  Abundance  of  that  useful  article 
would  certainly  accomplish  that  object,  but  let  us  see  if 
it  cannot  be  attained  by  less  expensive  means,  by  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  what  ingredients  are  necessary  to 
give  the  soil,  or  rather  the  subsoil,  an  altered  character, 
so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose  it  is  destined  for,  which 
merely  moving  it  and  putting  it  in  its  place  again,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  do.  As  an  example,  let  us 
suppose  the  garden  to  consist  of  a  strong  and  rather  stiff 
soil,  resting  on  a  cold,  heavy,  but  not  altogether  imper¬ 
vious,  clayey  loam,  and  we  shall  also  presume  the 
surface-soil  to  have  been  repeatedly  dug  and  manured 
for  a  series  of  years  without  the  bottom  having  been 
meddled  with,  so  that  its  original  condition  is  no  further 
altered  than  what  may  be  effected  by  the  washing  down 
of  the  juices  of  the  dung  which  has  been  placed  above 
it ;  but  still  its  crust-bound  surface  presents  an  impene¬ 
trable  barrier  to  the  roots  of  every  plant  but  such  as 
Horseradish,  Coltsfoot,  and  some  other  deep-rooted  weeds. 
Such  a  case  demands,  and  deserves,  careful  trenching  ; 
and  the  dry  state  the  ground  is  often  in  at  the  end  of 
summer  favouring  the  wheeling  or  carting  of  materials, 
as  well  as  being  advantageous  to  the  ground,  makes  it 
advisable  to  commence  operations  immediately  the  neces-  J 
sary  ingredients  can  be  placed  on  the  ground,  which  in 
so  far  as  trenching  is  concerned,  are  those  necessary  to 
fertilize  the  lower  strata  or  subsoil,  which  we,  by  all 
means,  advise  to  be  again  retained  at  bottom ;  a  certain 
quantity  in  the  course  of  operation  will  find  its  way  to 
the  top,  and  will  do  good  there,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
top-spit  will  get  at  the  bottom,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
both  we  mean  to  retain  in  their  former  position.  We 
need  hardly  enter  into  details,  which  most  labourers 
know  pretty  well ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  mean  the  I 
top-spit  kept  to  the  top  again,  and  the  bottom  dug  j 
or  well-worked  over,  with  the  material  most  likely  to 
loosen  it  and  keep  it  in  that  condition.  Lime,  when  it 
is  to  be  had  in  any  quantity,  is  good  for  that  purpose, 
and  so  is  chalk,  but  not  so  effectual ;  ashes  may  also  be 
used  with  advantage,  or  it  might  be  peat-earth,  but  of 
the  effects  of  this  article  we  have  not  had  so  much 
experience ;  but  the  material  we  like  best,  and  the  one 
we  have  seen  the  best  results  from  as  a  subsoil  fertilizer, 
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is  mortar  rubbish.  This  article,  when  it  can  be  had 
in  sufficient  quantities,  is  assuredly  the  best  of  all  for 
maintaining  an  open  friable  texture  to  the  soil  placed 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
atmosphere ;  besides,  its  caustic  properties  being  in  a 
measure  gone,  the  roots  of  most  plants  seem  to  luxuriate 
in  it  when  they  find  it  lying  in  a  sort  of  a  vein  or  seam 
between  layers  of  the  ordinary  soil,  which  we  have  never 
seen  them  do  when  fresh  lime  has  been  placed  in  such 
a  position ;  and  though  the  powerful  action  of  quick¬ 
lime  may  operate  more  rapidly  in  disengaging  those 
bands  which  tie  one  particle  of  the  tenacious  matter 
witli  another,  yet  the  mechanical  powers  called  into 
operation  in  the  blending  are  the  same,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  years  the  mortar  rubbish  (being  often  used  more 
liberally)  is  generally  the  most  useful.  However,  as  that 
cannot  always  he  obtained,  we  advise  the  use  of  other 
things  that  can  be  had.  Charcoal-dust  is  good,  in  fact, 
too  good  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  trench  ;  but 
coal-ashes  are  not  unsuitable  when  all  cinders  have 
been  taken  out ;  but  whatever  is  used,  let  it  be  well 
worked  into  the  soil,  and  if  needs  be,  dung  may  be 
placed  between  the  first  and  second  spits  ;  certainly  we 
would  not  advise  dung  to  be  any  lower,  unless  for  special 
purposes,  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c.,  but  for  most  crops, 
whose  roots  do  not  go  directly  downina  straight  direction, 
we  say,  keep  it  more  near  the  top,  that  the  rains  may  wash 
it  down  lower.  But  the  manure  used  in  trenching,  must 
be  regulated  by  the  intended  crop  on  the  ground,  some 
of  which,  as  asparagus,  requires  special  treatment ;  but 
this  we  shall  refer  to  hereafter,  confining  our  remarks, 
in  the  present  paper,  to  the  improvement  of  the  ground 
for  general  purposes,  and  in  recommending  mortar- 
rubbish,  which  we  presume  to  be  the  chipping  of  bricks 
that  have  been  cleaned,  with  occasional  broken  ones 
amongst  it,  as  well  as  old  plaster,  &c.,  we  by  no  means 
deprecate  other  things,  having  a  like  opening  tendency ; 
but,  somehow,  we  think  lime-rubbish  has  a  chemical 
action  on  the  soil,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  grateful  to  vege¬ 
tation;  on  that  account  we  advise  its  use  to  all  stiff- 
bottomed  soils,  and  if  it  be  less  slow  in  its  pulverizing 
effects  than  fresh  lime,  it  is  certainly  more  durable.  We 
will  reserve  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  soils  of  an 
opposite  nature  until  another  time. 


Cauliflowers. — See  that  slugs  and  other  vermin  are 
kept  away.  When  moist  weather  follows  after  a  length¬ 
ened  period  that  has  been  dry,  these  gentry  sally  out  of 
their  lurking  places,  and  commit  great  devastation. 
Occasional  dustings  with  lime,  soot,  or  wood-ashes,  will 
keep  them  away.  It  is  time  now  to  prepare  some 
ground  to  plant  out  those  that  are  to  stand  over  the 
winter  in  hand-glasses,  but  about  the  20tli  is  time 
enough  to  plant  them.  In  the  meantime,  see  that  the 
glasses  are  all  in  order,  if  that  has  not  been  done  before, 
as  we  like  September  best  for  all  painting,  glazing,  or 
repairing ;  however,  get  them  in  readiness,  as  well  as 
the  ground. 

Lettuce  and  Endive  may  now  be  planted  for  spring 
use.  In  planting  these  useful  vegetables,  the  ordinary 
summer  instructions  of  choosing  moist,  dull  weather, 
must  be  reversed,  and  a  dry,  sunny  day  taken  advantage 
of,  if  possible.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  in  summer,  the 
loss  the  plant  sustains  by  evaporation  in  a  bright,  dry 
day,  is  more  than  it  can  well  bear  at  a  time  when  it  has 
just  undergone  a  rather  severe  operation, — that  of  being 
removed;  while  now,  that  evil  is  less  than  the  one  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  attack  of  slugs,  &c.,  so  much 
more  numerous  or  destructive  in  moist  weather  than  in 
dry ;  added  to  that,  plunging  on  newly-dug  ground,  in 
wet  weather,  is  very  hurtful,  and,  taking  everything  into 
view,  we  prefer  dry  weather  at  this  season. 

Celery  must  be  earthed-up  on  favourable  occasions, 
when  dry.  That  intended  for  latest  use,  ought  to  be 
blanched  with  something  more  likely  to  preserve  it  from 
worms  than  the  common  rich  earth  of  a  kitchen-garden. 
We  have  done  some  with  coal-ashes,  with  a  very  good 
result,  using  only  a  little  next  to  the  plant ;  behind  that 
was  soil.  As  many  gardens,  known  to  produce  the 
best  celery,  are  likewise  notorious  for  its  keeping  badly, 
we  advise  them  to  try  this,  or  some  other  simple  remedy. 

Mushrooms. — Prepare  more  dung  for  a  late  bed;  if 
you  are  furnished  with  a  house  purposely  for  them,  the 
trouble  and  uncertainty  is  much  lessened.  Notice  beds 
that  have  been  made  recently,  that  they  do  not  over¬ 
heat,  if  so,  it  is  better  to  remove  a  good  quantity  of  the 
dung  in  the  centre  for  a  day  or  two,  than  deluge  it  with 
cold  water ;  those  made  up,  and  in  a  mild,  genial  heat, 
must  be  spawned  and  earthed  over.  J.R. 
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NEW  PLAN  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  3. 


It  will  now  be  my  endeavour  to  prove  from  facts  that  the 
proposed  new  system  of  bee-keeping,  as  suggested  by  me,  is 
both  simple  in  its  management  and  promising  in  its  results. 

What  first  gave  me  the  idea  of  it,  was  my  trial  last  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  artificial  swarming  system  of  Dr.  Scudamore,  to 
whom  I  have  before  frequently  alluded.  I  observed  that  the 
swarms  so  formed,  being  located  of  necessity  on  the  stand 
which  the  parent  hive  had  occupied,  became  highly  prosperous 
and  very  heavy.  Thus  one  of  them  (of  May  21,  1850),  in  six 
weeks'  time,  had  attained  the  weight  of  51  lbs.,  nett  contents ;  a 
second,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  upwards  of  40  lbs., 
also  nett ;  and  a  third,  which  had  an  old  queen,  32  lbs.  1 
observed,  also,  that  this  exchange  of  the  swarm  for  the 
parent  stock,  drew  away  from  the  parent  hive  all  the  bees, 
with  few  exceptions,  which  had  once  been  out  in  the  open 
air ;  for  they,  on  their  first  excursion  after  the  change  of 
hives,  naturally  flew  hack  to  the  place,  now  occupied  by  the 
swarm,  where  they  had  been  used  to  find  their  home  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  only  could  account  for  the  weight  of  honey,  so 
much  greater  than  usual. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  swarms  which  issued  naturally , 
in  the  ordinai'y  manner,  might  be  similarly  treated,  and  with 
the  like  success ;  and  thus  I  considered  large  prime  swarms 
might  always  be  secured ;  because,  however  small  they  might 
be  on  their  first  establishment,  they  would,  in  a  couple  of 


days’  time,  attract  to  themselves  all  the  full-grown  population 
of  the  parent  stocks.  But  I,  at  first,  mistrusted  the  final 
advantage,  because  I  had  observed,  in  the  case  of  swarms 
artificially  formed,  that  the  old  stock  frequently  became  so 
much  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  population,  as  to 
run  the  risk  of  perishing ;  in  fact,  in  one  or  two  instances 
which  came  under  my  observation,  it  did  actually  perish.  I 
accounted  for  this  in  the  following  manner :  that  for  full 
seven  weeks  not  a  young  bee  was,  or  could  be,  hatched  in  the 
hive,  for  it  would  take  three  weeks  to  raise  a  young  queen, 
and  when  raised  one  week  at  least  must  elapse  before  she 
would  he  in  a  condition  to  lay,  besides  the  three  weeks  even 
then  to  pass  before  these  eggs  could  become  perfect  bees. 
Thus,  the  hive’s  prosperity  would  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  brood  left  by  the  old  queen  at  the  time  she  was  expelled 
from  the  hive ;  if  much ,  the  stock  would  be  likely  to  do  well, 
and  become  very  heavy ;  if  little,  it  would  gradually  grow 
weaker,  and  perish  at  last.  All  this  is  supposing  the  hive 
were  left  open,  and  too  many  bees  suffered  to  join  the  new 
swarm,  of  which,  without  much  precaution,  there  would  be 
a  great  danger.  Again,  however,  I  reflected  that  if  the  first 
swarm  issued  naturally  (in  which  case  the  old  hive  would  be 
almost  sure  to  be  full  of  brood),  a  young  queen  would  be  ready 
to  issue  from  her  cell  in  a  few  days,  and  thus,  not  much 
more  than  half  the  time  above-mentioned  would  elapse 
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before  broocl  was  again  batched  in  the  hive,  to  replace  the 
daily  loss  in  the  fields.  I  also  considered,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  the  great  reduction  of  population  in  the  old 
stock,  so  far  from  being  a  disadvantage,  would  actually  prove 
of  great  use,  because  there  would  thus  hardly  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bees  hatched  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the 
young  queen  to  prevent  her  from  destroying  her  rivals,  and 
thus  there  would  be  no  after  swarms  or  casts.  Such  was  my 
reasoning ;  the  result  of  my  experiment*  will  show  how  far 
it  was  correct. 

I  had  a  natural  swarm  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  which 
|  issued  from  a  common  cottage-hive  of  moderate  dimensions. 

I  Oxring  to  the  awkward  situation  in  which  it  settled,  we  were 
!  obliged  to  blow  the  smoke  of  burning  wood  upon  the  swarm, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  elsewhere.  Many  of  the 
bees  returned  home  in  consequence,  but  at  last  the  swarm 
rose,  and  re-alighted  on  a  branch  of  an  apple-tree,  very  con¬ 
veniently  for  hiving.  It  was  then  put,  in  my  absence,  into  a 
large  hive,  12  lbs.  in  weight,  of  unusual  size,  the  dimensions 
being  severally  151  inches  in  diameter,  and  12  inches  high, 
inside  measure.  When  I  came  to  inspect  my  swarm  the 
following  day,  it  appeared  so  insignificant  in  its  roomy 
abode,  that  I  looked  upon  myself  as  extremely  unfortunate, 
for  I  had  depended  on  this  swarm  for  the  main  experiment 
of  my  new  plan.  I  immediately  had  it  placed,  however,  on 
the  old  stand,  removing  the  parent  stock  to  a  new  position. 
From  this  time  I  carefully  watched  the  course  of  events. 
My  swarm,  in  spite  of  the  very  unfavourable  weather,  which 
we  had  in  the  beginning  of  June,  contrived  to  live  on,  and 
thrive.  But  by  the  15tli  of  that  month,  the  hive  was  not 
more  than  a  third  full  of  comb,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
population  was  much  increased,  and  was  already,  in  fact, 
very  large.  With  the  15th,  came  a  favourable  change  in  the 
weather,  and  my  bees  worked  wonders.  This  was  evident, 
when  on  the  25th  of  July  I  weighed  the  hive,  and  found  it 
to  contain  411bs.  of  honey,  bees,  &c.,  i.  e.,  independent  of  the 
hive  itself !  The  comb  was  also  worked  quite  down  to  the 
floor-board. 

But  what  of  the  old,  or  parent  stock  ?  It  appeared  literally 
tenantlcss  for  several  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  stray  bee 
or  two,  which  occasionally  appeared  at  the  entrance;  but  it 
gradually  recovered  itself,  became  very  populous,  hatched 
out  a  great  quantity  of  drones,  threw  no  second  swarm,  and 
weighed  on  the  25th  July,  28 Jibs.,  nett  contents,  part  of 
which  was  worked  in  a  nadir  !  In  this  instance,  then,  I  had 
seen  the  correction  of  my  reasoning  fully  borne  out  by  the 
event. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  is  the  only  direct  proof  in 
favour  of  my  new  system,  which  I  have  to  bring  forward  ; 
but  I  will  mention  here  my  treatment  of  two  other  hives  ; 
which  tell  almost  equally  in  favour  of  it.  A  swarm  was 
forced  to  issue  (artificially)  from  each  on  the  22nd  of 
May  last,  and  each  swarm  was  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  hive,  which  was  removed  to  a  new  stand  close  by. 
Unfortunately,  the  old  hives  were  left  open,  so  that  they 
became  quite  deserted.  However,  the  one  swarm  (call  it  a) 
gave  me  fdbs.  of  honey  in  a  large  bee-glass,  filled  its  own  box 
with  a  famous  store  (its  weight  I  have  not  yet  ascertained, 
though  I  can  see  the  honey-comb),  and  worked  four  pieces 
of  comb  in  a  side-box,  of  which  the  middle  comb  was  ceiled 
over  six  inches  down,  and  the  others  in  proportion.  The 
bees  I  suffered  to  carry  this  into  their  hive,  as  the  comb  will 
be  of  more  value  to  me  another  year,  than  the  honey  will 
now.  This  swarm  was  of  an  enormous  size,  so  much  so, 
that  it  worked  simultaneously  in  its  own  box,  and  in  a  141b- 
glass,  but  one  unlucky  day  in  June  it  blew  a  perfect  hurri¬ 
cane,  which  destroyed  nearly  half  the  swarm — the  bees  being 
tempted  out  by  the  warmth  of  the  air.  The  parent  stock  of 
this  swarm,  deserted  as  it  had  been,  contrived  to  give  me 
3J  lbs.  of  honey  in  a  small  glass,  besides  working  several 
combs  in  a  side-box.  Its  own  weight,  on  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  was  l!).jr  lbs.,  nett  contents — amply  sufficient  for  the 
mildest  winter. 

The  other  swarm  (b),  artificially  made,  was  put  into  a 
large  hive,  half  full  of  empty  comb.  Five  days  afterwards 
I  drove  the  bees,  caught  the  queen,  and  returned  her  to  the 
parent  hive,  where  she  was  well  received.  Thus  the  swarm 

*  The  reader  must  be  informed,  and  he  will  bear  the  information  in 
mind,  that  the  honey  season  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  very  indifferent 
on  the  whole. 


(very  populous)  had  to  rear  a  queen,  artificially  (instead  of 
the  old  stock),  from  the  eggs  or  larvae  laid  by  the  queen 
before  her  removal.  I  did  this,  because  the  old  hive  (which 
was  the  one  I  suspended  in  a  hay-loft  last  winter)  appeared 
in  a  most  miserable  condition ;  the  bees  that  remained  (I 
had  suffered  them  all  to  join  the  swarm)  were  too  few  in 
number  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  young  brood  left  by 
the  queen.  Many  of  the  larvae  had,  in  consequence,  become 
quite  dead  and  black  in  the  comb,  and  the  wax  moth  had 
commenced  its  ravages. 

What  then  of  this  experiment  ?  The  swarm  (as  full  of 
bees  as  possible)  weighed  33  lbs.,  nett,  on  the  10th  of 
September  ;  the  old  stock  (which  had  been  quite  empty  of 
honey  in  the  spring)  32J  lbs.,  nett,  at  the  same  date.  It 
may  fairly  be  inferred,  I  think,  from  ail  this,  that  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  new  swarm  for  the  old  swarm  is  a  fact  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  practical  bee-keepers;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  persuade  your  apiarian  readers  to  give  my 
system  (which  I  believe  to  be  a  valuable  step  gained  in  bee- 
management)  a  fair  trial.  The  theory  is  simple,  and  the 
practice  easy. — A  Country  Curate. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  Writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Ageratum  and  Ccelestina.— A  friend  writes  to  us  as  follow’s  : — 
There  are  two  plants  which,  I  think,  are  often  confounded  by  many  of 
your  readers — namely  Ageratum  and  Ccelestina.  I  thought  myself  they 
were  the  same  plant  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  when  visiting  the  gardens 
belonging  to  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  at  Hursley  Park,  Hants,  where  I  first 
saw  a  beautiful  bed  of  the  Ccelestina  ageratoides.  I  was  more  than 
usually  pleased  with  the  plant,  and  remarued  to  the  young  gardener  who 
was  showing  us  round  the  gardens,  “What  a  fine  bed  of  Ageratum 
Mexicanum  you  have  there,”  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  replied, 
“  It  is  a  Ccelestina.”  I  observed  it  was  much  larger  growing,  both  in 
plant  and  flower,  and  brighter  coloured,  yet  I  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  variety  of  the  Ageratum  Mexicanum,  of  which  at 
the  time  I  had  a  bed  at  home ;  however,  I  begged  a  head  of  seed,  but 
the  young  man  informed  me  that  it  rooted  readily  enough  from  cuttings, 
and  true  enough  it  does  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Ageratum 
Mexicanum,  which  is  a  tender  annual,  and  though  it  thrives  so  well 
during  the  summer  months,  in  our  flower-gardens,  it  would  be  found  a 
troublesome  customer  to  deal  with  by  cuttings,  and  to  keep  it  alive  the 
winter  through.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ccelestina  ageratoides  is  an  under- 
shrubby  greenhouse  perennial,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  bedding-out 
plants,  and  those  who  would  put  by  about  two  plants  at  bedding-out 
time,  to  remain  in  pot  during  the  summer,  but  giving  it  a  larger  pot  to 
go  on  through  the  summer  in  ;  pinching  off  the  tops  of  the  plant  now¬ 
and-then,  and  tow’ards  the  beginning  of  September  giving  the  two  plants 
another  shift  into  a  larger  pot,  will  have  it  growing  and  flowering  during 
most  of  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  yielding  plenty  of  cuttings  to 
strike  from,  so  soon  as  the  bottom-heat  hotbeds  are  at  work  again.  It  is 
such  a  readily-rooting  plant,  that  every  cutting  must  strike,  put  into  the 
hotbed.  Now  this  we  cannot  say  of  the  Ageratum  Mexicanum.  It 
would  be  found  a  delicate  plant  to  deal  with,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
keep  it  through  the  winter,  but  it  seeds  very  freely,  and  stands  the  test 
very  well  when  planted  out  in  a  bed  in  the  flower-garden,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  very  many  of  the  annual  plants.  Ageratum  Mexicanum  is 
an  exception  to  this,  standing  the  test  very  well  as  a  bed  plant.  How¬ 
ever,  where  one  only  is  wanted  of  its  colour  and  shape  of  flower,  give  the 
Ccelestina  ageratoides  the  preference  j  but  where  sorts  are  in  request, 
then  give  place  to  all  that  is  pretty  and  sweet  in  the  Ageratum  Mexi¬ 
canum.  The  whole  plant  of  this  is  bristly,  and  the  leaves  egg-heart¬ 
shaped,  scolloped,  and  wrinkly ;  whilst  of  Ccelestina  ageratoides,  the 
whole  plant  is,  more  or  less,  hairy,  the  leaves  pointed-egg-shaped, 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  coarsely  saw-edged. 

Boyd’s  Self-adjusting  Scythe  (Hortulunus). — This  is  to  be  bought 
of  Messrs.  Deane,  Old  Swan  Lane,  London.  Mr.  Boyd,  in  a  letter  now 
before  us,  says — “  The  invention  is  my  own,  and  was  conceived  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  vast  annoyance,  inconvenience,  and  expense,  in  getting  one 
of  the  old  scythes  lrung,  and  I  was  at  last  almost  driven  to  wish  that  Old 
Time  had  been  hung  for  inventing  such  a  very  clumsy  thing.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  after  much  labour  and  expense,  I  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  improvement  to  perfection;  and  that,  during  its  exhibition 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  I  have  been  honoured  by  explaining  it  in  person  to 
Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  when  it  met  their  most  gracious  approval. 
I  have  received  orders  for  them  from  M.  Salandrouze  de  Lamornaix,  on 
behalf  of  the  French  government;  as  also  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  ;  as  well  as  from  farmers,  gardeners,  labourers,  nurserymen,  and 
amateurs,  the  latter  of  whom  have  discovered  the  important  fact,  that 
they  can  now  mow  their  own  lawns  without  fear  of  accident,  and  at  such 
a  saving  in  the  gardeners’  wages  as  to  enable  them  to  spend  their  savings 
in  other  ways  connected  with  the  noble  pursuit  of  gardening.” 

Preserving  Strawberries  from  Slugs. — E.  L.  M.  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  by  ‘  Upwards  and  Onwards,’  as  to  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  Strawberries  from  the  Slug,  See.,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of  bark  from  the  tan-yard,  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  pit.  It  was  used  for  many  years  by  a  gentleman  who  spared 
no  pains  in  order  to  preserve  his  fruit  and  bring  it  4  handsomely  to  table.’ 
I  remember  that  the  bark,  or  tan,  was  laid  on  the  beds  early  in  the  spring, 
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before  the  runners  began  to  shoot  from  the  plant,  and  sufficiently  thick 
to  cover  all  the  soil.  It  answered  three  purposes  :  it  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  the  devastation  of  the  snail,  the  ground  was  kept  moist  underneath, 
and  avoided  the  labour  of  watering,  added  to  which  no  rain  could  dash 
the  fruit  with  soil.  Every  other  means  failed  but  this,  and  the  plan  was 
adopted  by  many  of  those  who  had  the  same  desire  that  he  had  to  eat 
that  delicious  fruit  in  perfection.” 

Removing  Bay-tree  ( Evergreen ). — A  Bay-tree,  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  as  many  through,  will  require  great  judgment  and  some  strength  to 
remove  so  far  as  two  miles ;  but  there  is  no  fear  of  succeeding,  even  under 
the  circumstances  you  name,  as  the  Bay  removes  as  safely  as  the  common 
Laurel,  but  you  ought  to  employ  an  experienced  person  to  assist  you. 
Azaleas  and  Beutzia  will  not  do  at  all  under  the  Laurel  hedge.  Try  the 
Gloire  tie  llosamene  Rose,  and  plant  two  feet  apart.  To  prepare  the  red 
clay  bank  for  flowers,  you  must  mix  one-half  sand  with  and  as  much  of 
the  hotbed  dung  as  you  can  spare,  We  shall  soon  publish  a  list  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  that  will  grow  gracefully  over  the  pots  like  the 
Torrcnia. 

Pelargonium  echinatum  (A.  B.  C.  B.). — If  it  is  well  drained,  it 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  repot  it  once  in  four  years.  You  seem  to  have 
managed  Primula  nivalis  quite  right ;  it  was  worn  out,  and  ought  to 
have  been  divided  three  years  since.  Your  cuttings  of  it  are  sure  to  grow 
and  make  fine  plants,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  flower  next 
year.  Altogether  you  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the  right  scent  with  all  your 
plants. 

Yellow'  China  Rose  (T.  Fallon). — Are  you  sure  that  your  rose  is 
the  Yellow  China  ?  We  never  heard  of  it  being  bad  to  flower,  and  we 
suspect  it  to  be  the  old  Yellow  Briar,  with  Provence  rose  flowers,  which 
no  one  can  flower  unless  the  soil  suits  it,  and  no  one  can  say  what  that 
soil  is.  At  any  rate,  take  up  your  rose  next  month,  prune  it  close,  and 
root-prune  it  partially,  put  fresh  rich  light  soil  under  it,  and  water  it 
occasionally  next  summer. 

Datura  Arborea  (W.  B.  P.)— Your  Datura  not  blooming  freely, 
and  with  diminutive  leaves,  has  been  short  of  food ;  they  are,  indeed, 
gross  feeders.  The  best  way  to  manage  the  Brugmunsiu  or  Batura 
family,  which  are  woody,  is  to  let  them  go  to  rest  in  October ;  they  will 
cast  every  leaf.  Rest  is  induced  by  dryness  at  the  root,  and  the  usual 
decline  of  temperature.  Our  practice  is  to  place  them  anywhere  in-doors, 
in  the  dark  if  you  like,  where  no  frost  can  reach ;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
February  to  take  them  out  to  the  potting  bench,  shake  out  all  the  soil 
from  them,  trim  their  roots,  repot  them  a  “single  shift,”  and  then 
plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°  to  80°.  They  are,  at  the  same  time, 
pruned  in  almost  to  the  old  wood.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will  have  made 
new  growth,  and  may  be  “  cooled  down,”  or  “  hardened  off,”  and,  hence¬ 
forth,  need  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment  until  near  Midsummer,  when 
they  may,  if  you  please,  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
situation.  The  soil  should  be  about  equal  parts  stiff  loam  and  manure, 
and  the  more  liquid  manure  the  better ;  at  any  rate  water  profusely. 
Garnet's  Bergamot  Pear  was  always  a  shy  setter ;  your  blossoms  are 
badly  impregnated,  probably  the  pistil  is  defective.  This  sort  is  too 
robust  to  be  confined  to  mere  spurs  ;  try  the  tying  down  of  young  shoots, 
as  advised  in  our  previous  numbers. 

Pruning  Filberts  ( Rhyd-y-Gors ,  Caeymarthen).  —  This  is  very 
simple,  provided  proper  wood  exists  in  the  trees ;  that  is  to  say,  wood  of 
sturdy  yet  moderate  growth  ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  a  steady 
and  uniform  action  of  root.  Neither  luxuriant  filberts,  nor  those  half- 
starved,  will  bear  well.  In  pruning,  the  first  point  is  to  thin  out  much 
of  the  little  spray  in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  for  even  to  the  filbert  a  free 
admission  of  light  is  essential.  Next  thin  out  a  little  even  of  the  exterior, 
removing  the  extremes  of  luxuriance  and  weakness,  and  next  shorten 
back  what  few  strong  shoots  are  left  (to  extend  tbe  size  of  the  tree), 
pruning  away  about  a  third  of  the  length.  A  well-pruned  filbert  almost 
approaches  the  punch-bowl  character,  the  interior  not  quite  so  open. 
Never  permit  suckers  to  remain.  Do  not  prune  until  the  nuts  blossom 
in  March,  and  be  sure  when  they  bloom  to  suspend  catkins,  or  male 
flowers,  if  the  trees  be  deficient. 

Driving  Bees. — An  Incumbent  says  :  “I  attempted  to  drive  a  hive 
of  bees,  an  old  stock,  into  an  empty  hive,  about  noon  on  a  fine,  bright 
day :  inverted  old  stock,  placed  on  it  the  empty  hive,  made  all  close 
round  the  junction,  tapped  upwards  of  ten  minutes ;  but,  on  taking  off 
the  top  hive,  was  disappointed  at  finding  that  not  more  than  half  the 
bees  had  ascended,  consequently  I  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Payne’s  old 
system  of  cutting  out  the  combs,  and  brushing  off  the  bees  into  their 
hive,  and  then  joined  the  divided  stock,  and  united  them  to  a  younger 
stock  at  nightfall,  The  driving  system,  if  successful,  is  most  desirable, 
as  no  bees  are  destroyed  in  the  operation,  whereas  in  the  cutting-out 
system  many  are  sacrificed.  This  union  has  continued  to  work  very 
comfortably  together — not  so,  however,  in  my  second  union.  This  was 
between  an  old  stock  of  some  four  years  old  and  a  fine  swarm  of  this 
year — a  very  strong  swarm,  and  from  which  I  had  taken  a  capful  of 
excellent  honey,  some  11  lbs.  The  old  stock  was  a  strong  one,  but  the 
swarm  I  considered  the  strongest.  My  reason  for  uniting  the  two  was 
because  the  hive  of  the  old  stock  was  in  a  dilapidated  state.  Well,  this 
union  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  for  I  found  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  a  heap  of  bees  lying  dead  on  the  bottom  board— I  should  say  nearly 
two  quarts.  The  bees  were  not  in  either  case  besprinkled  with  honey 
and  water  :  was  this  the  cause  of  disagreement,  or  the  junction  of  the 
old  stock  with  the  young  swarm '!  ”  After  having  continued  tapping  the 
lower  hive  for  ten  minutes,  and,  upon  examination,  finding  only  half  the 
bees  have  ascended,  the  hives  should  have  been  again  put  together,  and 
the  tapping  resumed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  :  half  the  bees  having  gone 
1  up  was  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  remaining  half  would  have  followed 
I  had  the  tapping  been  continued  a  little  longer.  Sprinkling  with  honey 
and  water  is  not  necessary.  When  the  bees  intended  to  be  united  to 
another  stock  are  dashed  out  upon  the  ground,  or  a  cloth,  and  the  stock 
they  are  to  be  joined  to  immediately  placed  over  them,  fighting  is  not 
known  to  take  place. 

Tobacco  Plant  (Bertram). — It  is  past  the  proper  time  to  take  up 
your  Tobacco  plant.  U  p  with  it  by  the  roots,  hang  it  in  a  dry  shed  until 
the  leaves  are  half-dried,  then  strip  them  off  the  stalks,  and  pile  them 
over  each  other  in  a  heap  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  they  heat  a  little; 


then  open  them  out,  and  have  them  dried  slowly ;  then  they  are  fit  for  ' 
use.  Put  your  Cyclamen  Persicum  under  a  cover  at  once,  and  read  the 
proper  treatment  in  former  volumes. 

Fuchsias  (S.  S,). — Those  you  name  are  as  good  as  those  we  recom-  j 
mended.  There  is  neither  a  blue  Verbena  nor  a  yellow  one,  but  the  two 
you  name  are  the  nearest  to  what  you  want. 

Cold  Pits  ( Ignotus ). — See  what  Mr.  Fish  has  said  to-day. 

Cloth  or  Gold  Rose  (M.  D.). — Train  it  against  a  south  or  west  wall, 
and  do  not  shorten  the  shoots,  but  train  them  in  at  full  length,  and  if  it 
does  not  bloom,  cut  one-third  of  the  roots  in  the  spring.  The  Bevo- 
niensis  and  many  others  will  do  to  bud  on  this  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  finest 
flower  we  have  seen  of  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Rose  is  from  buds  thus  j 
worked  on  the  Solfaterre,  a  Rose  equally  strong  with  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Flower-garden  Plans  must  stand  over  for  awhile;  but  we  shall 
number  them  as  they  come,  and  answer  in  succession  when  we  can  spare 
the  time  to  begin  with  them. 

Wintering  Geraniums  on  a  Lawn.— F.  H.  says  : — “  I  have  a  large 
basket  on  my  lawn  filled  with  nine  Scarlet  Geraniums  :  instead  of  re¬ 
moving  the  soil  and  plants,  and  refilling  it  next  May,  I  propose  cutting 
off  all  the  leaves,  and  sheltering  it  from  frost  and  damp,  and  giving  no 
water  till  the  spring,  in  short,  adopting  Harry  Moore’s  plan.  Will  that 
answer  better  than  filling  it  with  young  plants  every  summer  ?  ”  Yes; 
much  better,  if  you  are  sure  of  being  able  to  save  them  from  frost  and 
damp.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse,  will  not  keep  Geraniums  on 
Harry  Moor’s  plan ;  when  they  arc  dried  they  must  be  kept  dark. 

Busy  Body. — If  we  were  to  put  in  your  witty  suggestion,  we  should 
have  another  score  of  expostulary  letters. 

Black  Beetles  and  Crickets. — S.  Wilkinson  suggests  red  wafers 
for  destroying  these',  but  we  do  not  think  them  effectual,  and  certainly 
not  against  crickets,  for  these  do  not  eat  them. 

Figs  and  Peaches  (A  Subscribe'  from  the  beginning). — It  is  an  in¬ 
jurious  plan  to  pick  off  their  leaves  to  expose  their  fruit  to  the  sun.  You 
had  better  effect  the  purpose  by  training  in  the  branches.  To  remove  a 
single  leaf  or  two  does  no  harm.  We  should  say  that  on  the  Kentish 
Hills,  Taxodium  sempervirens  is  not  likely  to  rise  above  50  feet  in 
height,  though  in  California  it  reaches  to  more  than  200  feet.  The 
Cupressus  Uhdeana  will,  probably,  not  exceed  30  feet  in  stature,  though 
in  Mexico  it  rises  to  6o  feet,  but  it  grows  very  fast.  This  Cypress,  as  well 
as  C.  torulosa  and  thurifera,  are  very  little  more  tender  than  the  common 
Cypress. 

Cypresses  (J.  Guest).— Apply  to  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  for  the 
information  you  require.  The  other  subject  you  name  is  not  forgotten. 

IIeracleum  Giganteum.— Any  person  requiring  seed  of  this  may 
have  it  by  enclosing  an  envelope,  stamped  and  directed  with  his  or  her 
address,  to  “  W.  C.  G.,  Post-office,  Sandbach,  Cheshire.” 

Plan  for  a  Garden  (J.  K.  Grant).—  We  cannot  accede  to  your 
request.  To  draw  out  garden  plans  would  occupy  one  man’s  entire  time — 
a  man  whose  services  would  be  worth  five  guineas  a  day.  Employ  a  gar¬ 
dener  to  do  it,  and  then  we  shall  be  happy  to  advise  upon  any  doubtful 
point.  .  " 

Mespilus  Japonica  (W.  B.  D.,  Elmstone). — This  is  one  of  the 
synonyms  of  Eriobotryu  Japonica,  the  Loquat.  It  bears  a  very  refresh¬ 
ing  fruit.  The  following  extract  from  The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Bictionary 
answers  your  query : — E.  Japonica  (Japanese).  15.  October.  Japan. 

1 787.  Half-hardy  evergreen  fruit-tree,  with  white  flowers.  Cuttings  of 
side-shoots,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  in  a  few  days  placed  in  bottom-heat ;  by  seeds  in  a  hotbed  as  soon 
as  gathered  ;  also  by  grafting  on  the  White  Thorn,  or,  better  still,  on  the 
Quince.  Peat  and  loam  ;  will  grow  against  a  wall  with  a  protection  in 
winter ;  has  been  fruited  in  pots  by  turning  it  out  to  rest  in  summer, 
giving  a  stove  heat  in  winter,  when  it  flowered  in  December  and  fruited 
in  April. 

Potato  Planting  (J.  Patterson). — See  what  we  say  to-day  in  our 
leader.  If  your  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  mix  a  little  coal-ashes  with  the  surface, 
dig  your  ground  enough  for  a  row  at  a  time,  put  the  sets  on 
the  surface,  and  then  earth  over  them  nine  inches  high,  thus 

Asparagus  Beds  (An  Amateur  and  a  Novice). — Draw  off  about  an 
inch  of  the  surface-soil,  as  soon  as  the  stems  are  quite  dead  and  cut 
down,  put  on  a  good  dressing  of  the  thoroughly-decayed  dung  and  sea¬ 
weed,  and  then  return  the  inch  of  surface-soil.  In  the  spring,  gently 
stir  up  the  mixture  with  a  fork. 

Flowers  for  the  Graves  (C.). — Your  essay  thus  entitled  shall 
appear  in  our  next.  Never  were  we  more  misunderstood  than  on  this 
subject.  We  love  to  see  the  well-trimmed  graves,  and  to  flower-decked 
graves  have  we  no  objection  ;  but  let  the  flowers  be  such  as  those  who 
rest  beneath  loved  when  in  life,  or  such  as  the  sorrower-left-behind’s  own 
heart  suggests. 

Hardy  Flowers  (Cambridge). — We  do  not  think  either  Dahlias  or 
Geraniums  come  within  this  class.  They  are  only  half-hardy,  requiring 
protection  in  winter,  therefore,  should  have  disqualified  a  basket  of  cut- 
fiowers  exhibited  to  compete  for  a  prize  offered  for  hardy  cut-flowers.  We 
do  not  think  nineteen-pence  per  square  foot  too  much  for  garden-lights, 
glazed  with  Hartley’s  rough  plate-glass,  painted,  handled,  and  all  com¬ 
pleted  of  good  materials,  and  well  made. 

PiTcn er  Plants  (A  Subscriber).— More  than  one  genus  is  included 
under  this  general  name.  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  Cephalotus,  Nepen¬ 
thes,  and  Sarracenia,  in  a  collection  of  Pitcher  Plants.  In  all,  “  the 
pitcher  ”  is  the  form  of  some  of  the  leaves,  as  in  Cephalotus  and  Sarra¬ 
cenia,  or  an  appendage  at  the  end  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Nepenthes. 

Errors. — At  page  3/8  of  last  volume,  col.  1,  line  7  from  top,  for 
“  Mount  Jana,”  read  “  Mount  Jura;  ”  and  in  line  10,  for  “  B revere  ” 
read  “  Brcvent.”  “  Whitburn  ”  is  thanked  for  these  corrections. 

Wholesale  House  (A  Subscriber,  Mickleton). — Any  of  the  London 
houses  who  advertise  in  our  columns  will  supply  seeds  as  required.  We 
cannot  particularise  one. 

Laying  down  an  Orchard  with  Grass  (W.). — Tell  us  the  nature 
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of  your  soil,  and  then  we  will  advise  you.  Grasses  that  flourish  in  light 
soils  will  not  do  for  heavy  soils.  Remind  us,  when  you  write,  what  you 
require  the  grass  for. 

Fuchsias  (S.  J.,  Whitchurch). — Enquire  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine¬ 
apple  Place,  London.  Send  flowers  for  judgment  to  The  Cottage 
Gardener  Office,  2,  Amen  Corner,  London. 

Angola  Rabbits  (Noke). — Send  your  direction  to  Mr.  H.  Webb, 
27,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Zelinda  Uaiilia. — B.  W.  K.  and  other  correspondents  wish  to  know 
of  any  florist  that  can  supply  them  with  this  dark  dwarf  variety. 

j  Drawing  Instruments  (A  Cottage  Gardener). — What  do  you  require? 

[  Do  you  mean  mathematical  instruments  ?  Or  do  you  mean  a  painting- 
box  ?  Go  to  the  largest  bookseller’s  in  your  nearest  town,  and  describe 
what  you  require.  The  Drawing-books  in  Chambers’s  Educational  Course 
will  probably  suit  your  little  boy. 

Tecoma  .iasminoides. — S.  Y.  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  “  D.  B.  remarks, 
at  p.  367,  Vol.  vi.,  that  he  has  striven  in  vain  to  make  the  beautiful 
Bignonia  or  Tecoma  jasminoides  to  flower  very  freely  in-doors.  I  have 
had  it  for  several  years  against  the  back  of  my  greenhouse,  and  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  blooming  it ;  for  five  month’s  past  it  has  been  in  masses 
of  bloom,  and  is  so  at  present,  covering  a  space  of  about  four  feet  wide  by 
ten  feet  high.  I  hardly  prune  it  at  all,  but  twist  its  long  shoots  as  they 
grow,  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways,  in  all  directions.  It  is  planted 
in  a  wooden  box  about  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve  deep,  and  eight  wide, 
from  which  it  has  not  been  removed  for  about  five  years.  It  is  one  mass 
of  roots,  and  merely  gets  a  top  dressing  of  good  mould  and  rotten  manure 
once  a  year  of  about  one  inch  in  thickness.  Another  contributor  remarks 
|  (p-  399),  that  he  has  been  disappointed  this  year  with  a  bed  of  Salvia 
j  patens  unaccountably  dying  off.  I  have  always  a  large  bed  of  it  in  flower 
for  some  months,  perfectly  healthy,  and  admired  by  all ;  it  has  grown  so 
well  with  me  I  intend  to  grow  it  much  more  largely  next  year.” 

Wheelbarrow  ( J.N. ). — We  did  not  notice  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
the  wheelbarrow  with  the  wheel  under  the  head,  which  you  mention. 
We  wish  its  inventor  would  send  us  a  drawing  and  description,  because 
we  think  with  you  it  must  make  the  labour  less. 


Gardener  ( A  Lover  of  Early  Rising). — We  regret  that  we  cannot  aid 
you,  as  you  say  your  head  gardener  “  must  understand  the  Welsh  lan¬ 
guage  ”  to  enable  him  to  talk  to  assistants. 

Asparagus  Beds  ( Mertsham ). — The  best  time  for  making  them  is 
the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April.  Trench  the  ground  three  feet  deep, 
and  mix  abundance  of  dung,  either  from  the  stable  or  piggery,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  depth.  Plant  when  you  make  the  bed.  Sprinkle  a  little 
salt  over  the  bed  once  a  month. 

Names  of  Plants  ( R - 3). — Yours  is  Viburnum,  opulus,  or  Gueldre 

Rose.  (S.  Wilkinson). — 1.  We  think  is  Ceratonia  siliqua.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  Coffee  Tree.  2.  A  variety  of  Olea  europeea,  or  Olive.  It 
does  not  fruit  readily  in  this  country.  3.  Diosma  ericoides.  ( Inquisitive ). 
—  1.  Rudbeckia  purpurea.  2.  Campanula  axurea  (?)  3.  Arctotis 

aureola.  4.  Rudbeckia  fulgida.  5.  Salvia  pseudo-coccinea.  6.  Salvia 
Grahamii,  var.  7-  Calceolaria  integrifolia  ?  8.  Pentstemon  campanu- 

loides.  9.  Pentstemon  glaberrimum.  10.  Lobelia  pini folia  ?  11. 

Jsotoma  linearis?  12.  Campanula  glomerata  alba.  (H.  W.  M.). — 
1.  (Enothera  macrocarpa.  2.  Not  certain  at  present.  3.  We  think  is  the 
Fern-leaved  Gale.  4.  Pelargonium  odoratissbnum.  Sweet  -  stented 
Pelargonium.  5.  Sweet  Alyssum,  or  Alyssum  maritimum  variegatum. 
fi.  A  very  beautiful  species  of  Erigeron.  We  should  like  a  small  rooted 
piece.  The  pear  is  an  Easter  Beurre.  (J.  0.). — Yours  is  Oxalis  rosea. 
( D.  A.  B.). — Yours  Francoa  ramosa. 

British  Madeira  Wine. — A  correspondent  sends  this  as  excellent, 
where  much  is  required  for  the  poor  sick. — “  Boil  30  lbs.  of  good  Lisbon 
sugar  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  for  half-an-hour,  and  skim  it  quite  clear ; 
when  about  lukewarm,  put  to  every  gallon  one  quart  of  ale,  while  working. 
Let  it  work  in  the  tub  for  a  day  or  two,  then  put  it  into  the  barrel  with 
one  pound  of  sugar-candy,  6  lbs  of  raisins,  and  2  ozs.  of  isinglass.  When 
the  fermentation  ceases,  add  one  quart  of  the  best  brandy,  and  stop  it 
up.  It  should  remain  from  six  to  twelve  months  in  the  cask.  The  cost 
does  not  exceed  4d.  per  bottle. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — October  16,  1851. 


-HOMESTIC  SANITARY  MEA- 

Ls  SURES. — Places  in  Gardens  rendered  as 
comfortable  as  the  best  constructed  water-closets 
by  the  PATENT  HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
PAN,  with  its  self-acting  valve,  entirely  pre¬ 
venting  the  return  of  cold  air  or  effluvia.  Any 
carpenter  can  fix  it  in  two  hours.  Price  £\. 
Sold  only  at  FIFE  and  Co.’s  Scientific  Reposi¬ 
tory,  26,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon¬ 
don,  Sole  Depot  for  the  Patent  Hermetically- 
sealed  Inodorous  Chamber  Commodes,  sSl  4s, 
^'2  6s,  and  ;  also,  Improved  Portable 
Water-closets,  with  pump,  cistern,  and  self¬ 
acting  valve.  Orders  by  post  attended  to. 


■DICHAJRD SON’S  RURAL  HAND- 

It  BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each,  with  numerous 
Illustrations. 


HORSES  ;  their  Varieties — Breed¬ 
ing— and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 

DOGS;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 
Directions  as  to  their  General  Management — 
and  Simple  Instructions  as  to  their  Treatment 
under  Disease. 

PIGS  ;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 
Management  with  a  View  to  Profit— and  Treat¬ 
ment  under  Disease.  Also,  Plain  Directions 
relative  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Curing 
and  Preserving  their  Flesh. 

BEES;  THE  HIVE  and  the  HONEY 

BEE ;  with  Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  a 
considerable  Annual  Income  from  this  branch 
of  Rural  Economy.  New  Edition,  revised. 

PESTS  of  the  FARM  ;  with  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  their  Extirpation  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Plain  Directions  for  the  certain  Destruction  of 
every  description  of  Vermin. 

DOMESTIC  FOWL;  their  Natural 
History— Breeding— Rearing— and  General  Ma¬ 
nagement.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved. 

LAND  DRAINAGE  ;  its  Principles, 

Practice,  Cost,  and  probable  Profits.  By  James 
Donald,  Civil  Engineer,  Derby. 

SOILS  and  MANURES,  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Land,  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  By 
John  Donaldson,  Government  Land  Drain¬ 
age  Surveyor. 

COWS;  and  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Cattle  Breeding  and  Fattening ;  their  Varieties, 
Management,  and  General  Treatment.  By 
M.  M.  Milburn,  Land  Agent ;  author  of  Prize 
Essays  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  &c. 

London  :  Wiai  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 
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fTlHE  ECONOMIC  LIBRARY. — Under  this  title  will  be  published,  at 

-L  convenient  intervals,  a  series  of  practical  and  entertaining  works,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Industrious  Classes.  Many  of  the  volumes  will  relate  to  Domestic  Management,  Home  Training, 
Self-Improvement,  &c.;  others  will  consist  of  Instructive  Biographies  and  works  of  innocent 
entertainment.  The  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  series  will  be  usefulness,  and  practical  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  the  more  numerous  classes  which  compose  English  society,  both  at  Home  and 
in  the  Colonies.  They  will  be  cheap  and  well  printed,  uniform  in  style,  but  varying  in  price, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  work. 

RURAL  ECONOMY  FOR  COTTAGE  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS; 

a  Treasury  of  Information  on  Cow-Keeping,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Poultry,  the  Horse,  Pony,  Ass,  Goat,  the 
Honey-Bee,  &c.,  &c.  By  MARTIN  DOYLE  and  others.  Price  Two  Shillings,  bound  in  cloth. 

Contents.  —  Cow-Keeping  :  Feeding,  Churning  and  Butter-Making,  Cheese-Making — The  1 
Sheep :  the  Leicestershire  Sheep,  the  Cheviot  Sheep,  the  Blackfaced  Sheep,  Cure  for  the  Scour  in 
Lambs — Swine — The  Goat — The  Horse  :  Handling  and  Training,  Stable  Management — The  Pony— 
The  Ass — Domestic  Fowls  :  the  Malay  Fowl,  the  Spanish  Fowl,  the  Dorking  Fowl,  the  Poland 
Fowl,  the  Bolton  Grey,  the  Game  Fowl,  the  Bantam  ;  On  the  Choice  of  Stock  ;  General  Manage¬ 
ment,  Situation,  Poultry  Yard,  &c. ;  Food,  Diseases,  Hatching  and  Rearing  the  Young  Brood, 
Produce,  Profit,  &c.  ;  To  Make  Hens  Lay  Perpetually — Geese — Ducks — Pigeons  :  Pigeon  House, 
Nests,  Food  and  Water — Rabbits  :  Rabbit  House,  Hutches,  Feeding  Troughs,  Kinds  of  Rabbits, 
Food,  Feeding,  Breeding,  Fattening,  Diseases,  Profits — The  Honey  Bee  :  Advantages  of  Bee-Keep¬ 
ing,  Modern  Method  of  Bee-Keeping,  Capping,  White’s  Hive,  Nadir  Hive,  &c. ;  The  Union  of 
Swarms  and  Stocks,  Defence  of  the  New  Method,  Feeding,  Winter  Management,  Conclusion — 
Monthly  Directions  to  Bee-Keepers — The  Potato — The  Cabbage — The  Carrot — The  Parsnip — The 
Turnip— The  Bean — The  Pea — The  Mangold  Wurtzel — The  Onion — Rhubarb — Indian  Corn — The 
Vegetable  Marrow — List  of  Plants  in  Common  Cultivation  for  the  Use  of  Man  and  Cattle — Cottage 
Farmer’s  Calendar — Gardener’s  Calendar — How  to  Lay  Out  a  Cottage  Garden — The  Importance  of 
Order  in  the  Garden — The  Importance  of  a  Proper  Choice  of  Fruit  Trees — Apple  Gathering — To 
Promote  the  Fruitfulness  of  Pear  Trees — A  few  Really  Good  Gooseberries — Strawberries  and  Rasp¬ 
berries — Propagation  and  Grafting— Economy  of  Manures — The  Mildew  in  Wheat — Farming  Work 
for  Boys — Cultivation  of  the  Lettuce — Damp  Walls — Giving  Characters  to  Servants — The  Earth 
Chestnut — What  shall  I  do  with  the  Leaves  ? — Observation  and  Stupidity. 

Preparing  for  Publication :— HOME  EDUCATION.  By  G.  E.  SARGEANT. 

London:  Groombridge  &  Sons,  Paternoster-row. 

rj. LENNY’S  GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

VI  Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.  Price  6d. 

Li  LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  AND 

VI  GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  5s  6d. 

ri  LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

VJ  GARDEN ;  containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  ali  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.  Price  7s  fid. 

n LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

VI  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists’  Flowers.  Price  7s  fid. 

nLENNY’S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  ;  containing 

VJ  the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.  Price  Is. 

Q. LENNY’S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING;  containing  the  Elements 

VJ  of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.  .  Price  9d. 

C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1850. 
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Onf.  of  the  most  appropriate  records  of  the  dead  to  be  found  where 
such  records  usually  are  preserved,  is  a  mural  monument  in  the  church  of 
Edgbaston,  the  entablature  of  which  is  of  black  marble,  enriched  at  its 
base  with  the  emblems  of  the  /F.sculapian  art,  from  which  extend  on  the 
right  a  representation  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea  (Purple  Floxglove,) 
chiseled  from  living  specimens,  and  on  the  left  the  Witheringiasolanaceu. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  Grecian  vase,  entwined  with  a  chaplet  of 
natural  flowers.  These  decorations,  executed  in  pure  statuary,  embrace  a 
tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

William  Withering,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

who  was  born  March  28,  1741, 
and  died  October  6,  1 799. 
aged  58  years. 

The  Foxglove  commemorates  the  important  services  he  afforded  to 
medicine,  by  advocating  its  employment  as  a  remedy;  the  Witheringia 
is  the  genus  of  plants  dedicated  to  him  by  l’Hertier  ;  and  the  chaplet  of 
natural  flowers  is  that  which  might  have  been  deservedly  bestowed  on  one 
who  had  collected,  at  that  time,  the  most  perfect  work  concerning  our 
native  plants,  and  was  the  first  to  arrange  our  British  Flora  according  to 
the  Linnsean  system. 

We  have  adopted  Dr.  Withering  for  our  this  day’s  biographical  me¬ 
moir,  because  it  will  serve  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  our  portraits 
and  descriptions  of  British  plants,  which  we  shall  very  shortly  begin  to 
present  to  our  readers,  and  we  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  adopting  this 
memoir,  because  he  is  one  of  the  many  who,  deep  read  in  science,  form  so 
brilliant  a  portion  of  that  “  cloud  of  witnesses,”  who  all  died  in  the 
faith.  When  the  finger  of  time  was  upon  the  hour  of  his  death,  if  one 
lingering  look  was  cast  behind,  says  his  son,  it  arose  from  an  axiety  to  be 
assured  that  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  were  equally  impressed  with 
that  lively  faith,  the  efficacy  of  which  he  now  doubly  felt.  On  his  son 
and  daughter,  by  his  own  desire,  again  drawing  near  to  him,  as  if  to  re¬ 
concile  them  to  the  approaching  separation,  with  a  calm  and  beaming 
countenance,  “  My  children,”  he  said,  “  see  how  easy  I  lie!”  He  had 
never  indulged  in  that  carelessness  of  personal  appearance  sometimes  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  studious.  Indeed,  he  attached  so  much  regard  to  neat¬ 
ness,  as  to  consider  it,  in  a  degree,  at  least,  to  the  body  what  virtue  is  to 
the  soul :  nor  did  propriety  of  this  kind  escape  his  attention  even  at  the 
point  of  death.  Refreshed  by  an  entire  renewal  of  linen,  and,  perhaps, 
with  a  sense  of  decorum  gratified,  immediately  afterwards,  being  raised 
at  his  own  request,  he  fervently  ejaculated,  “  Now  I  am  ready!  ”  at  the 
same  moment  springing  forward  with  an  energy  that  might  be  deemed 
almost  preternatural,  he  exhausted  the  feeble  remains  of  vitality.  Such 
was  the  expiring  effort— such  the  last  movement  of  this  excellent  man, 
and  it  seems  grovelling  among  earthy  things,  after  such  a  departure  to 
eternity,  to  refer  even  to  his  intellectual  pursuits,  mingled,  as  they  must 
be,  with  a  few  other  points  of  his  personal  history. 

Dr.  Withering  was  born  at  Wellington,  in  Shropshire,  where  his  father 
practiced  as  a  surgeon,  and  he  had  the  inestimable  benefit  not  only  of  an 
admirable  mother,  but  the  privilege  of  sustaining  and  watching  over  her 


in  her  declining  years.  In  his  Diary  is  this  entry — “July  3,  1789,  my 
mother  died,  after  an  indisposition  of  five  days,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
her  age.  Her  native  good  sense,  improved  by  education,  made  her  com¬ 
pany  for  the  wise,  and  the  placid  cheerfulness  of  her  declining  years 
rendered  her  acceptable  to  the  young  to  the  latest  period  of  her  life.  Both 
she  and  my  father  were  unerring  examples  of  the  strictest  integrity.” 

Designed  from  youth  to  practice  in  the  higher  department  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he,  after  the  usual  pupilage,  took  his  Doctor’s  Degree  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  commenced  practice  at  Stafford.  Patients  did  not  abound, 
but  among  them  was  one  who  had  as  his  wife  a  more  than  even  the 
usual  influence  over  his  future  welfare.  So  far  was  he  in  early  life  from 
possessing  a  botanical  taste,  that  he  wrote  thus  to  his  parents  from 
College  : — “  The  Botanical  Professor  gives  annually  a  gold  medal  to  such 
of  his  pupils  as  are  most  industrious  in  that  branch  of  science.  An  in¬ 
citement  of  this  kind  is  often  productive  of  the  greatest  emulation  in 
young  minds,  though,  I  confess,  it  will  hardly  have  charm  enough  to 
banish  the  disagreeable  ideas  I  have  formed  of  the  study  of  botany.” 
However,  love  made  Matsys  resign  the  anvil  for  the  easel,  and  love  made 
Dr.  Withering  a  master  in  botanical  science. 

At  Stafford,  says  his  son,  one  of  Dr.  Withering’s  earliest  patients  was 
Miss  Cookes,  the  lady  destined  to  be  his  future  bride.  After  having  re¬ 
established  her  health,  and  been  admitted  to  habits  of  intimacy  with  her 
family,  he  was  permitted  in  some  degree  to  direct  the  completion  of  her 
education.  “The  harpsicord,  the  voice,  the  pencil,  and  every  exterior 
accomplishment,”  he  observes,  “were  already  at  her  command,  his 
study  was  to  extend  her  taste  for  literature.”  Such  intercourse  ripened 
mutual  esteem  into  affection,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  his  atten¬ 
tions  were  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  pupil. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  first  voluntary  researches  in  the 
British  Flora  were  induced  by  the  desire  of  supplying  subjects  for  the 
highly-finished  drawings  of  this  lady.  For  her  he  explored  the  enamelled 
meadows  watered  by  the  Trent,  the  varied  lawns  of  Shutborough,  or  the 
wild  recesses  of  Haywood  Park ;  and,  being  less  engaged  in  severer 
studies,  he  became  more  and  more  enamoured  of  the  novel  pursuit,  and 
soon  began  to  collect  specimens  for  that  herbarium  which  he  afterwards 
rendered  so  complete. 

We  have  no  space  to  record  his  varied  pursuits  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
nor  to  linger  over  the  painfully  interesting  details  of  his  travels  and 
struggles  to  escape  from  that  disease  of  the  lungs  which  finally  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  Patient,  resigned,  and  thanking  God  that  his  spirits 
failed  not,  he  devoted  the  chief  of  his  time  to  our  native  botany  ;  and  he 
lived  to  complete  and  publish,  in  1796,  the  third  edition  of  his  Botanical 
Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  including  the  Uses  of  each  species  in 
Medicine,  Rural  Economy,  and  the  Arts.  It  is  upon  this  we  shall  found 
the  descriptions  and  biographies  of  British  Plants  we  propose  placing 
before  our  readers,  adding  only  such  other  information  as  our  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  researches  of  later  botanists  afford. 

Meteorology  or  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  55.5°  and  39.8°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  670,  occurred  on  the  29th  in  1833,  and  the  lowest  cold,  23°,  on  the 
29th,  in  1842.  During  the  period,  84  days  were  fine,  and  on  84,  rain  fell. 


j  The  move  we  see  of  Mr.  Hogg’s  British  Pomology,  the 
more  we  are  confirmed  in  our  already-expressed  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  best  work  upon  the  subject  that  has 
hitherto  issued  from  the  press  ;  but  we  allude  to  it  now 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  extract  from  a 
letter  we  have  received  from  the  author,  correcting  some 
minor  errors  into  which  we  had  fallen.  He  says — 

“  You  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  classification  of  the 
apples,  which  is  in  the  first  part,  immediately  after  the  his¬ 
torical  portion.  It  is  not  such  a  classification  as  I  should 
like  to  have  introduced,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  I  am  engaged  on  a  system  which  will  reduce 
apples  to  a  more  natural  arrangement,  but  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  the  numerous  varieties  into  their  proper 
positions,  as  yet,  I  shall  defer  its  publication  till  a  future 
time.  It  is  my  intention  to  cancel  sheet  b  of  the  first  part, 
and  introduce  the  systems  of  I)eil  and  Dochnahl,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  be  groping  after  some  mode  of 
arrangement.  If  we  could  but  discover  some  sound  system 
of  classification,  we  need  not  fear  but  pomology  would  soon 
become  a  science. 


“  I  must  correct  a  false  impression  under  which  you  are 
labouring.  I  am  not  now  the  proprietor  of  the  Brompton 
Park  Nursery;  it  is  nearly  three  years  since  I  retired  from 
that  concern,  which  is  now  conducted  by  one  of  my  late  part¬ 
ners.  But  all  my  early  associations  are  as  fresh  as  ever,  and 
my  whole  delight  is  in  my  favourite — pomology.  I  have  my 
collection  of  fruits  at  Worth,  in  Sussex,  where  I  some  years 
ago  established  a  private  orchard  for  observations.” 

Of  this  collection  we  have  now  a  catalogue  before  us, 
and  it  contains  a  larger  number  of  varieties  of  all  our 
hardy  fruits,  from  Almonds  down  to  Strawberries,  than 
any  other  private  orchard  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  nor 
is  this  all,  for  Mr.  Hogg  says — 

“  It  is  my  intention  still  to  add  to  this  collection  as  new  or 
hitherto  neglected  varieties  present  themselves;  and  for 
this  end  I  shall  be  happy  to  open  correspondence  with  any 
one  who  would  be  disposed  to  exchange  grafts  with  me. 
Should  there  be  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving  or 
enlarging  their  collections,  but  who  have  no  facilities  for 
making  exchanges,  I  shall  be  bappy,  at  a  small  cost,  to  supply 
them  with  grafts  of  any  of  the  varieties  herein  enumerated,  j 
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All  applications  for  grafts  must  be  received  by  the  20th  of 
I>ecember  in  each  year,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  attended 
to.  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  Robert  Hogg, 
No.  13,  Gilston-road,  Brompton,  London.” 


The  following  letter  is  from  a  correspondent,  but,  as 
it  is  anonymous,  we  should  not  have  inserted  it  thus 
prominently  if  we  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying 
the  scythe  he  mentions,  and  found  it  fully  meriting 
all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it : — 

“  I  purchased,  in  June  last,  one  of  Boyd's  Self-adjusting 
Scythes,  which  deserves  all  praise.  I  find  I  can  now  cut  my 
own  lawn,  and  for  this,  and  its  various  novelties  and  utilities, 
recommend  it  very  strongly  to  the  notice  of  your  subscribers. 
Its  price,  10s.  6d.,  is  so  moderate  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  My  old  scythe  used  to  hang  over  my  pear 
tree  to  be  out  of  harm’s  way ;  and  having  encountered  all 
the  rough  winter  weather,  in  the  following  spring,  on 
requiring  to  use  it,  I  found  it  half- decayed,  and  as  ricketty 
as  though  it  had  been  in  wear  for  a  century.  But  with 
Boyd’s  scythe  I  do  no  such  thing,  neither  do  I  fear  my 
children  or  domestics  getting  injured  by  it,  as  when  I  have 
done  using  it  I  shut  it  up,  and  stow  it  away  under  my  kitchen 
stairs,  where  it  is  kept  free  from  exposure  to  weather,  and 
likely  to  last  out  three  of  the  old-fashioned  ones.” — C.  T.  W. 

There  is  an  improvement  yet  needed  in  the  scythe, 
and  that  is,  that  the  iron  hook  which,  to  hold  the  blade 
firm,  passes  through  a  hole  in  its  heel,  should  be 
fastened  to  the  handle,  and  regulated  by  a  screw, 
instead  of  being  nailed  as  at  present. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  Weeks  exhibited  a  flower  of  the  Victoria  regia 
at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  last  meeting,  one  flower  of 
upwards  of  fifty  that  had  been  produced  in  his  heated 
pond  in  the  open  air.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Weeks  having  protected  the  plant  in  the  night  the  first 
few  months  it  was  planted  out,  and  some  writers  have 
attempted  to  show  that  there  was  something  like  decep¬ 
tion.  We  confess  we  never  saw  anything  like  deception, 
and  we  consider  any  such  inference  quite  unjustified. 
We  protect  tender  plants  under  glass  to  be  bedded  out 
when  they  can  stand  the  warmer  climate.  Mr.  Weeks 
has  done  immense  service  by  showing  that  the  Victoria 
regia,  by  protection  during  the  severer  weather,  will 
afterwards  flourish  in  the  open  air.  He  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal,  and  deservedly. 

The  Odontoglossum  grande  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
and  hardy  of  the  orcliideous  tribe,  and  it  has  been  said 
will  bloom  in  the  open  air  in  summer  time.  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Kingston,  flowers  them  in  a  cool  house. 
We  have  read  a  great  deal  about  “  orchids  for  the 
j  million;  “the  million  orchids”  would  have  been  a 
better  title.  To  have  carried  out  the  notion  of  “  orchids 
for  the  million,”  would  have  been  to  describe  only  those 
;  which  require  no  stove,  and  not  much  trouble.  We 
should  just  as  soon  expect  “piano-fortes  for  the  million” 
as  orchids.  II  they  are  not  the  most  difficult  family  to 
manage,  they,  at  least,  require  what  not  one  person  in  a 
million  can  provide.  Whoever  shows  the  world  a  list 
of  those  which  require  but  little  trouble,  and  less  money, 
will  be  doing  a  real  service.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston! 


has  done  his  part  with  the  magnificent  subject  we  have 
noticed. 

Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.  have  produced  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  of  ZEschynantlius.  The  tube  is  a  bright  j 
yellow  inclining  to  orange,  and  the  lip  broad  and  bright 
red.  The  flowers  are  of  the  full  size,  if  not  larger  than 
any  we  have. 

Mr.  Fleming,  who  used  to  distinguish  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  at  the  exhibi' 
tions  held  through  one  of  our  hardest  winters — Mur¬ 
phy’s  winter — at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  who  owes  his 
present  engagement  to  the  meeting  of  her  grace  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  there,  has  just  given  a  proof  of 
his  skill  at  the  Horticultural  Society ;  he  showed  at  the 
last  meeting  a  Queen  pine  7  jib  weight,  besides  three 
others  of  the  respective  weights  of  6  fb  14  oz.,  5  tb  15  oz., 
and  5  lb  10  oz.  Mr.  Fleming’s  father  was  in  the  same 
noble  service  year’s  before,  but  the  son  had  lost  sight  of 
the  family  in  other  service  at  the  time  we  mention,  and 
the  meeting  was  as  fortunate  for  the  employer  as  the 
employed. 

Great  efforts  will  be  made,  we  understand,  to  apply 
class  showing  to  Dahlias  next  season,  by  which  the 
flowers  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  merits,  irrespective  of 
size  and  of  each  other.  The  question  to  be  discussed  is, 
shall  there  be  more  than  one  of  a  sort  win?  The 
northern  florists  adopt  class  showing,  to  place  varieties 
where  they  range  in  point  of  excellence,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  allow  the  same  flower  to  come  in  twice,  if  there 
be  enough  varieties  to  take  all  the  prizes.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  people  allow  the  best  flowers  to  win  all  through, 
so  that  one  variety  may  win  all  through  a  class. 

The  National  Floricultural  Society  on  the  9th  inst. 
had  very  few  things  shewn,  and  fewer  people  to  look  at 
them. 

Mr.  Drummond’s  Dahlia,  Boh,  was  exhibited  in  not  very 
good  order,  but  had  a  certificate,  and  in  the  deficiency  of 
novelties  deserved  it.  Sir  Ji.  Whittington,  another  of  beau¬ 
tiful  pinky-purple,  was  in  better  condition  than  we  had  seen 
it  before,  and  will  prove  an  acquisition ;  but  it  had  no 
certificate.  Queen  of  Whites  shewn  tolerably,  but  too  open. 
Kossuth,  a  tolerable  red- and- white  fancy,  was  not  noticed. 
Tom,  a  scarlet  with  pale  sunk  eye,  not  noticed.  Alice,  a 
dead  rose  colour,  very  striking  on  that  account,  but  shaky 
in  the  centre,  was  also  passed  unheeded;  it  is  under 
medium  size,  but  pretty.  A  new  Statice  from  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond,  more  robust  and  of  far  better  habit  than  Arborea, 
with  a  flower  double  the  size,  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.  Miss  Mathews,  a  fancy  dahlia  of  Bragg’s,  was 
shewn  in  worse  condition  than  we  have  seen  it;  this  is  a 
red-and-white  fancy  flower,  of  which  there  are  already  so 
many,  but  upon  most  of  which  it  is  an  improvement.  The 
character  of  the  new  dahlias  generally  is  not  first-rate. 
Most  of  them  are  too  open,  the  petals  do  not  cover  each 
other  enough,  and  the  centres  are  inclined  to  be  sunk,  while 
the  faces  are  flat.  At  present  we  see  nothing  to  beat  Scarlet 
King,  Whittington,  Boh,  Triumphant,  Sir  F.  Thessiyer,  and 
Dr.  Frampton.  The  last  and  the  first-named,  perhaps,  are 
the  best;  but  the  last  is  very  desirable  indeed,  now  that 
there  is  some  chance  of  an  improved  taste  as  to  size.  It 
will  not  do  next  season  to  depend  on  measure.  E.  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 

Oleander-leaved  Andromeda  ( Leucothde  ( Andromeda ) 
Neriifolia). — Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4593. — In  mytho- 
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logy,  Leucothoe  was  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  according 
to  Ovid,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree ,  bearing  frank¬ 


incense,  on  account  of  her  falling  in  love  with  Apollo. 
In  gardening,  Leucothoe  is  one  of  five  generic  names 
proposed  by  the  late  David  Don,  in  the  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal,  xvii.  159,  for  a  section  of  Andro¬ 
meda,  that  section  to  which  Andromeda  floribunda  and 
acuminata  belong.  Other  botanists  have  added  nine 
more  names,  so  that  at  the  present  day  Andromeda  is 
loaded  with  no  less  than  fourteen  synonyms,  of  which 
the  subject  of  our  present  biography  is  one.  Poor  An¬ 
dromeda  !  a  king’s  daughter  once  tied  to  a  rock,  and 
exposed  to  a  sea  monster,  to  appease  the  rage  of  a  green- 
eyed  demon,  and  in  these  latter  days  sacrificed  and  torn 
to  pieces  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  illegitimate  love 
of  distinctions  without  differenoes.  Our  pen  shall  uever 
aid  in  dismembering  a  hair’s  breath  from  the  genus  of 
our  lovely  Andromeda  !  In  a  consecutive  arrangement 
of  the  species  Andromeda  neriifolia  must  be  placed  near 
Andromeda  floribunda,  now  a  well-known  evergreen 
species,  from  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  once  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  difficult  to  propagate.  In  the  natural 
classification  Andromeda  belongs  to  the  Heathworts 
(Ericaceae),  and  in  the  Linnsean  system  to  the  first 
order  of  the  tenth  class,  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Leucothoe  neriifolia  was  sent  to  Kew  Gardens,  without  any 
particulars,  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Comeley  Bank  Nursery. 
It  is  an  evergreen  shrub;  leaves  pointed,  long-heart-shaped, 
leathery,  and  smooth  on  both  sides ;  flowers,  in  single 
hunches,  from  the  angle  of  the  leaf-stalks  ;  stalks  and  calyx 
of  the  dowers  red,  corolla  scarlet,  pitcher-shaped,  and  fleshy. 

B.  J. 

It  requires  to  be  grown,  like  the  Chinese  Azaleas,  in  rough 
turfy  peat,  with  one-third  sand,  and  a  good  open  drainage. 
Like  them,  also,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over  in  the 
spring,  the  plants  should  be  gently  forced,  to  make  a 
vigorous  fresh  growth  ;  after  that  an  airy  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment  answers  better  than  keeping  it  in  the  stove.  Cuttings 


of  the  half-ripened  shoots  in  bottom  heat,  under  a  hell-glass, 
is  the  readiest  mode  of  propagation.  It  may  probably  be 
grafted  on  young  plants  of  Andromeda  acuminata,  or  flori¬ 
bunda,  and  no  doubt,  like  the  rest  of  this  section  of  the 
genus,  it  will  seed  if  it  is  carefully  dusted  with  its  own  pol¬ 
len.  If  it  will  cross  by  the  pollen  of  floribunda,  we  may 
expect  a  new  race  of  half-hardy  evergreen  Andromedas  of 
great  interest.  Hitherto  the  genus  has  so  abounded  in 
white  flowering  species,  that  no  one  thought  it  worth  while 
to  try  to  improve  it  by  cross-breeding ;  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  readiness  with  which  other  species  of  Heathworts  will 
cross,  although  of  very  dissimilar  aspects  and  constitutions, 
as  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  &c.,  ought  to  stimulate  gar¬ 
deners  to  experiment  in  this  genus  also,  now  that  they  will 
have  access  to  the  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  Andromeda  nerii¬ 
folia.  We  have  years  and  years  ago  repudiated  the  idea  of  ! 
splitting  up  the  genera  of  Heathworts,  as  Decandolle,  Don, 
and  others  have  done,  and  asserted  that  “a  skilful  hybridizer 
might  easily  make  fearful  disclosures  ”  in  such  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  but  such  artificial  distinctions  need  not  deter  the 
young  cross-breeder  in  a  field  of  great  promise 

D.  Beaton. 


Variegated  Oncid  ( Oneidium  variegatum). — Paxton’s 
Flower  Garden,  i.  165). — Professor  Swartz,  the  founder 
of  this  genus,  tells  us  that  be  named  it  from  onhidion,  a 
pimple,  because  of  two  prominences  on  the  labellum  or 
lip.  The  species  before  us  was  first  described  in  Swartz’s 
Prodromus,  but  under  the  name  of  Epidendrum  varie- 
gatum,  and  its  specific  name  alludes  to  its  variegated 
flowers.  Willdenow,  in  his  Species  Plantarum,  first 
added  it  to  the  Oncids. 

It  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  C.  Lemon, 
Bart.,  from  the  Havannah.  It  is  a  dwarf  species,  with  pale 
pink  flowers.  Its  culture  does  not  differ  from  that  so  fully 
and  masterly  given  by  Mr.  Appleby  for  the  other  species. 

Dr.  Lindley  justly  observes  that  every  one  must  have  felt 
a  difficulty  in  determining  the  name  of  any  species  in  this 
genus,  and  as  a  guide  he  has  proposed  an  arrangement 
which  will  be  found  in  Paxton’s  Flower-Garden,  i.  22. 

B.  J. 
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THE  ERUIT-GARDEN. 

Pruning. — We  purpose,  during  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks,  to  handle  this  subject  in  most  of  its  bearings, 
both  because  it  is  a  seasonable  affair,  and  because  a 
good  deal  of  misconception  exists  as  to  its  true  use  and 
tendencies.  We  will  first  remark  on  general  principles, 
and  afterwards  handle  the  fruits  in  detail ;  pointing  to 
its  extent  and  influence  on  each  separately,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  young  in  horticulture.  Of  course, 
h ranch-pruning  is  meant,  and  that,  too,  as  performed 
during  the  rest  season  ;  which,  in  the  gardening  accepta¬ 
tion,  extends  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  until  the  very  first 
symptoms  of  the  incipient  buds  bursting  their  bonds. 
Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  it  is  always  necessary 
to  distinguish  well  between  winter,  or  rest-pruning ; 
summer-pruning,  or  stopping ;  and  root-pruning .  We 
would  fain  convene  a  few  set  titles  for  these  procedures ; 
they  might  be  as  follows :  Rest-pruning ,  Growth-pruning, 
and  Root-pruning.  The  second  term  including  all 
stoppings,  pincliings,  &c.,  commonly  called  “  fiuger-and- 
thumb-work.”  There  is  nothing  like  established  terms 
to  express  our  proceedings;  it  saves  misconception  in 
the  minds  of  the  readers,  and  tedious  repetition  on  the 
part  of  the  writer. 

And  now  to  commence,  let  us  see  what  “  rest-pruning” 
can  do. 

1.  It  can  cause  the  admission  of  more  light. 

2.  Relieve  oppressed  trees. 

3.  Assist  in  completing  the  necessary  form. 

4.  Promote  symmetry. 

5.  Finnish  blanks. 

6.  Induce  spurs. 

7.  Remove  obstacles. 

Now  this  is  a  goodly  list  of  merits,  certainly.  We  must 
beg  permission  to  give  “  the  why  and  the  wherefore.” 

1st.  Admission  oe  Light. — That  the  removal  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shoots,  or  branches  of  a  tree,  will  enable  the 
remaining  portion  to  receive  a  greater  degree  of  light,  is 
a  self-evident  fact.  Trees  in  a  state  of  nature  grow  up 
to  maturity,  bear  abundantly,  and  re-produce  their  kind, 
unassisted  by  man.  Nature’s  grand  object,  however, 
seems  to  be  simply  the  production  of  seed ;  the  character 
of  the  pulp  is  a  secondary  consideration.  For  the  former 
man  cares  little ;  it  is  the  coating  which  surrounds  the 
seed,  or  kernel,  which  constitutes  the  chief  value  of  most 
of  the  fruits  he  cultivates ;  and  it  is  well-known  that  the 
progressive  amelioration  of  that  flesh  is  highly  de¬ 
pendant  on  cultural  operations,  amongst  which  may  be 
counted  judicious  pruning.  By  raising  seedlings,  then, 
through  successive  generations,  and  by  high  culture,  we 
have  the  valuable  Ribstone  pippin  from  the  worthless 
crab ;  the  delicious  Greengage  from  the  sloe,  &c. ;  at  least, 
good  judges  of  such  thiugs  generally  consider  it  to  have 
been  the  case.  Now  in  pruning,  it  is  not  merely  the 
admission  of  light  that  is  effected,  although  that  is  the 
most  important  with  regard  to  quality  and  fruitful  habits, 
the  relief  of  trees  oppressed  with  overbearing  is  another 
important  consideration;  this,  however,  belongs  to  point 
the  second.  A  free  and  equal  admission  of  light  tends  to 
produce  an  equality  in  the  branches,  and,  by  conse¬ 
quence,  equality  in  the  character  and  size  of  the  fruit; 
for  in  trees  totally  unpruned,  we  may  often  see  a  few 
fine  fruit  just  at  the  extremity  of  the  branch,  whilst  the 
remainder,  especially  the  interior,  is  crowded  with  pro¬ 
duce,  deficient  both  in  size  and  quality.  The  free  and 
equal  admission  of  light,  also  tends  to  produce  solidifi¬ 
cation  of  the  wood,  and  thereby  to  promote  healthiness 
ol  habit;  one  step,  assuredly,  to  size  and  quality  of  fruit. 

2ndly.  Relieving  Oppressed  Trees. — If,  through 
overbearing,  general  debility,  age,  canker,  or  temporary 
loss  of  power,  through  removal,  or  any  adventitious 
circumstances,  trees  evince  weakness,  pruning,  judiciously 
performed,  is  a  certain  relief,  temporary,  at  least ;  and 


very  frequently  a  permanent  one.  This  having  been  i 
adverted  to  before,  under  point  the  first,  we  proceed  to  ' 
consider  bow  pruning 

3rdly.  Assists  in  Completing  the  Necessary  Form,  j 
— That  timely  pruning  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  | 
trainer’s  view  is  well-known  to  everybody ;  indeed,  it  is  I 
scarcely  possible  to  carry  out  a  neat  espalier  system  ! 
without  it.  Not  that  we  would  direct  his  chief  attention 
to  this  as  the  main  accessory  to  that  end.  No ;  summer-  j 
stopping  is  by  far  more  important ;  but  of  this  more  in 
its  proper  place.  Merely  referring  to  the  principle,  we  ; 
will  pass  on,  promising,  in  due  time,  to  show  its  applica-  j 
tion  in  common  with  the  other  points  to  each  of  our 
fruits. 

4thly.  Pruning  Promotes  Symmetry. — This  is  merely  j 
referred  to  in  order  to  point  to  this  very  necessary 
qualification  in  fruit  trees,  especially  in  small  gardens 
of  the  ornamental  character,  villas,  the  ferme  ornee,  &c. 

It  may,  at  once,  be  merged  into  point  the  third,  after  the 
above  consideration. 

5thly.  Furnishes  Blanks.— This,  indeed, with  regard 
to  young  trees  especially,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  rest-pruning .  The  chief  misfortune  is,  that  in 
attempting  to  carry  out  neat  systems  of  training,  much 
sacrifice  of  wood,  which  would  otherwise  prove  of 
fruitful  character,  is  but  too  apt  to  be  made.  This, 
indeed,  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  systematic  course 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  tree;  still  a  judicious  course 
of  “  summer-stopping,”  and  timely  training,  will  save 
many  a  twig,  which  otherwise  falls  before  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  “  rest  ”  pruner.  Whatever  be  the  course 
pursued  in  regard  of  summer  management,  rest- 
pruning  should  be  resorted  to  with  trees  of  all  ages, 
whim  and  where  deficiencies  exist.  The  pruner,  in  this 
case,  may  merely  remember  that  a  tendency  exists  in 
most  free-growing  shoots  (on  young  trees  especially)  to 
lengthen,  and  that  it  very  frequently  serves  the  culti¬ 
vator’s  purpose  much  better  to  cause  one  strong  shoot 
to  branch  into  four  or  five  subordinate  ones ;  this  the 
rest-pruner’s  knife  can  accomplish  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

fithly.  Induces  Sburs. — One  of  the  most  important 
offices  of  rest-pruning,  and  in  carrying  out  a  dwarfing 
system,  needs  to  be  practised  annually  on  many  of  the 
long  shoots  of  young  and  free-growing  trees,  until  the 
side  buds  are  made  to  develop  in  some  degree.  It  is 
not,  however,  equally  applicable  to  all  trees,  as  we  shall 
show  in  detail  shortly. 

7thly.  Removes  Obstacles. — The  trees  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  especially  the  rough  espaliers  or  dwarf  stand-  j 
ards,  are  apt  in  time  to  exceed  the  bounds  originally 
assigned  them,  to  overgrow  the  vegetables  or  flowers,  or 
overspread  the  walks.  Here  rest-pruning  must  be  used,  j 
and  it  should  be  done  in  good  time,  or  large  amputations  | 
become  necessary ;  this  is  a  proceeding  to  be  avoided  at  j 
all  times,  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  j 
trees. 

Having  thus  pointed  in  the  abstract  to  the  use  of  i 
rest-pruning ,  we  will  in  future  papers  show  its  applica 
tion  to  our  respective  fruits. 

R.  Ehrington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Tb  I  was  beginning  a  new  garden  on  my  own  account, 
or  entering  on  the  culture  of  Dahlias  for  the  first  time — 
that  is,  for  the  flower-garden,  and  apart  from  all  idea  of 
competing  for  prizes — this  is  about  the  time  that  I  would 
get  in,  or  buy,  the  foundation  for  a  good  display.  I 
would  have  a  good,  sound  root  of  all  the  sorts  I  wanted, 
and  I  would  take  particular  care  that  the  great  fangs, 
or  tubers,  were  free  from  cracks  or  bruises,  always  a  sign 
that  they  had  been  carelessly  got  up,  instead  of  being 
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handled  about  like  so  many  eggs,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  is  no  harm  in  cutting  oft'  a  few  of  the  larger  fangs 
as  soon  as  the  dahlias  are  taken  up,  if  done  carefully, 
and  the  wounds  get  dried  over  before  the  roots  are 
stored  ;  but  if  the  necks  of  these  large,  heavy  tubers  get 
twisted,  or  otherwise  too  much  strained,  at  the  time  of 
lifting,  that  will  be  sure  to  induce  decay  sooner  or  later. 
There  is  another  great  error  which  a  young  beginner  is 
apt  to  fall  into  with  his  Dahlias  at  this  season,  which 
is  this : — A  good  piece  of  the  bottom  of  the  stem  is 
left  to  carry  the  roots  by,  and  often  to  hang  them  up 
by  when  they  are  partially  dried ;  but  by-and-by  this 
bottom  piece  begins  to  damp,  or  otherwise  decay, 
because  there  is  no  great  substance  in  it  to  hold  out 
like  the  tubers,  and  the  decay  reaches  the  collar,  where 
all  the  eyes  or  buds  for  growing  next  spring  are 
clustered  around.  If  this  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and  the 
buds  are  injured,  no  matter  how  sound  the  tubers  may 
be  next  season,  they  cannot  form  new  buds,  and  they 
might  just  as  well  have  gone  first  as  last.  Experienced 
growers  act  differently;  they,  too,  leave  a  piece  of  stem 
to  the  roots  at  first,  and  until  the  whole  are  well  dried  ; 
then,  before  they  put  them  by  for  the  winter,  they  cut 
away,  very  carefully,  every  part  that  is  likely  to  decay, 
leaving  only  a  mere  stump  above  the  neck  or  collar ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  they  never  put  away  a  valuable 
root  until  they  see  that  no  speck  or  blemish  is  left  on 
this  stump  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  bud.  All 
around  the  collar  must  be  as  sound  and  dry  as  a  nut 
ere  they  consider  it  safe  to  store  them.  There  is  another 
way  of  dealing  with  very  small  and  scarce  roots  that 
have  very  little  substance  in  them,  by  which  they  can 
keep  them  safe  enough,  which  is,  potting  them  in  sand, 
or  sandy  earth,  and  keeping  them  like  pot  geraniums  of 
the  scarlet  breed,  that  is,  not  wet  or  dry,  and  the  pot  is 
a  great  convenience  besides,  for  you  can  move  it  from 
place  to  place  at  any  time  to  insure  the  proper  keeping 
of  the  roots.  I  had  half-a-dozen  roots  of  the  Scarlet 
Zelirula  sent  me  two  or  three  weeks  since,  and  this  is 
the  way  they  were  served ;  not  that  they  were  at  all 
weak,  but,  having  been  taken  up  when  they  were  in  full 
growth,  that  is  the  safest  way,  to  ripen  them  slowly  in 
an  open  shed  as  long  as  the  frost  holds  off,  then  a  dry 
shelf  somewhere  will  be  found  for  wintering  them.  I 
never  saw  this  dwarf  scarlet  dahlia  in  growth,  and  some 
visitors  told  me,  early  in  the  season,  that  it  was  confined 
to  one  garden,  one  which  nobody  could  see  until  the 
death  of  the  owner  a  few  months  since ;  but  since,  I 
learned  from  Mr.  Forbes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  from  Mr.  Spencer,  gardener  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Landsdown,  that  they  had  it,  and  that  it  was 
quite  as  dwarf  as  the  original  dark  Zelinda  which  they 
saw  here,  so  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  good 
flower-garden  plant.  They  sent  me  flowers  of  it,  along 
with  the  roots,  and  if  Mr.  Glenny  had  seen  them  he 
would  not  have  slept  for  a  night  or  two,  as  their  image 
would  press  on  his  nerves  like  the  nightmare.  But  I  can 
vouch  for  it,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ladies,  and  the  higher 
classes  in  general,  care  not  one  fig  whether  a  dahlia  is 
round  or  flat-faced,  or  whether  the  petals  are  round- 
cupped  or  star-pointed,  so  that  the  flower  is  of  a  striking 
colour  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  This  Scarlet  Zelinda  has 
the  petals  as  sharp  and  starry  as  any  flower  can  be ; 
the  nearest  to  it  of  all  the  dahlias  I  have  seen  is  one 
called  The  Garland,  which  Mr.  Jeffries,  nurseryman, 
at  Ipswich,  grows  every  year.  This  also  is  a  famous 
flower-garden  plant ;  the  flowers  are  small,  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  quite  scarlet,  but  the  plant  is  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  and  only  fit  for  the  centre  of  a  large, 
round  bed.  I  saw  a  fine,  new,  bedding  geranium  with 
Mr.  Jeffries,  the  other  day,  and  I  told  him  to  increase 
every  morsel  of  it.  I  shall  describe  it  when  1  come  to 
the  descriptive  list  of  all  the  best  bedding  geraniums, 
which  I  promised  some  time  since.  Meantime,  1  have 


another  dahlia  to  describe,  a  beautiful  thing  for  the 
flower-garden,  as  single  as  a  Zinnia,  and  not  unlike  one 
of  the  best  purple  Zinnias,  with  stripes  of  a  lighter  shade, 
very  round  petals,  as  thick  as  if  they  were  made  out  of  | 
gutta  percha  or  India-rubber,  and  not  bigger  than  those  of 
the  wild  dahlia  called  Scabigera — the  name  is  The  Glory  1 
of  Thetford.  The  gentleman  by  whose  kindness  1  got 
acquainted  with  this  dahlia,  is  R.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Rookery, 
Rougliam,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  a  great  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  collector  of  fine  and  rare  things,  who  would  give 
any  plant  from  his  unique  collection  for  a  root  of  the 
wild  original  Dahlia  coecinea,  which  he  failed  to  rein¬ 
troduce  from  Mexico ;  and  he  believes  it  is  lost  to  culti¬ 
vation  altogether.  Brrt  let  us  hope  not ;  and  that  some 
one  amongst  our  thousands  of  readers  may  give  a 
clue  to  its  whereabouts.  To  send  for  it  direct  from 
Mexico  would  be  a  better  speculation  than  to  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  whole  bundle  of  Mexican  bonds.  I  wrote 
back  immediately  for  the  biography  of  the  Glory  of 
Thetford,  and  hinted  that  it  should  be  increased  in  the 
way  of  trade,  thinking  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  some 
nurseryman  round  about.  The  following  is  the  answer 
I  received  from  Mr.  Bevan: — “The  single  dahlia,  the 
Glory  of  Thetford,  I  got  from  the  late  Mr.  Sparrow,  of 
that  town,  who  was  gardener  to  that  distinguished  cul¬ 
tivator,  the  Rev.  Reading  Leathes,  of  Shropham,  and  j 
brought  it  with  him  thence  ;  it  was  probably  raised 
there.  Roots  or  seeds  of  it  are  at  the  service  of  any  \ 
person  who  will  apply  to  me,  or  I  would  commit  the  | 
distribution  to  any  agent  whom  you  would  recommend.  ! 
I  am  glad  to  exchange,  but  1  cannot  sell  or  bargain.” 

We  must  get  this  single  dahlia  into  general  cultiva-  j 
tion,  and  we  must  not  be  so  rude  as  to  trouble  the  gen¬ 
tleman  about  it,  who  is  little  aware  of  the  enormous 
trouble  his  kindness  would  entail  upon  him.  Five 
hundred  letters  the  first  week  would  be  enough  to 
frighten  any  one,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  number  of 
applications  he  would  be  sure  to  encounter.  Let  no  one, 
therefore,  apply  for  it  direct  unless  he  can  give  a  root  of 
D.  coccinea  in  exchange.  But  let  Mr.  Appleby’s  em¬ 
ployers,  or  some  other  spirited  firm,  take  the  surplus 
stock  in  exchange  for  some  other  plauts,  increase  it  in 
the  spring,  and  let  it  out  cheap,  that  all  may  have  a 
slice  of  it. 

I  have  been  regretting  for  years,  and  many  have 
shared  my  disappointment,  at  not  having  a  beautiful 
race  of  single  dwarf  dahlias  for  the  flower-beds.  I  would 
submit  to  the  last  turn  of  the  screw  at  the  hands  of  the 
regular  florists,  for  a  lot  of  really  good  single  dahlias, 
piccotees,  carnation  stripes,  seifs,  and  all  as  round  as  a 
full  moon,  if  so  they  must  be.  Now  the  Glory  of  Thet¬ 
ford  is,  perhaps,  the  best  single  dahlia  ever  got  under 
cultivation,  and,  therefore,  the  fouudatiou  is  already 
laid  for  a  fair  start.  I  have  myself  tried  hard  for  several 
years  to  do  the  thing  out  of  Scabigera,  but  although  I 
got  every  shade,  from  dark  purple  to  pure  white,  in  the 
seedlings,  and  also  experimented  on  seeds  from  the  ray 
and  from  the  disk  parts  of  the  flower,  I  am  just  as  badly 
off  as  when  I  first  began ;  not  a  single  good  flower  did 
I  get,  and  I  prefer  the  original  lilac  of  the  species,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  a  species,  to  any  of  the  hundreds  of  seed¬ 
lings.  Yet,  in  the  progress  of  improving  a  race  of 
singles,  I  think  Scabigera  would  be  useful  to  keep  down 
the  coarseness  of  the  leaves ;  no  dahlia  has  such  beau¬ 
tiful  leaves  as  Scabigera. 

If  we  do  not  make  a  push  just  now  with  flower-garden 
dahlias,  the  hollyhock  makers  will  put  down  the  whole 
of  them  in  a  few  years.  Hollyhocks  are  fast  getting  into 
splendid  order — but  there  is  one  thing  about  them  that 
will  never  come  up  with  the  dahlia — amateurs  cannot 
show  them  for  prizes  and  have  them  to  look  well  at 
home,  for  the  moment  you  cut  a  spike  from  a  hollyhock 
its  beauty  is  gone  with  it  for  that  season — and  this  is 
the  right  season  to  buy  in  a  lot  of  fine  new  ones,  and  to 
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divide  the  old  roots  of  the  best  at  home.  If  this  work  is 
put  off'  till  the  spring,  the  flowers  will  not  be  one-lialf  so 
tine  next  year.  To  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage 
they  ought  to  have  a  good  back-ground  of  evergreens, 
and  be  grown  in  strong,  deep,  rich  ground.  They 
should  never  lose  their  bottom  leaves  till  the  flowers  are 
over,  for  if  they  do,  though  the  flowers  be  ever  so  gay, 
the  plants  will  be  little  better  than  ghosts.  It  is  a 
general  custom  now  to  sow  hollyhock  seeds  of  the  very 
best  sorts  as  they  are  ripe,  get  up  seedlings  before 
winter,  plant  them  out  in  the  spring  in  close  rows,  and 
they  will  flower  the  same  season,  and  nearly  as  soon  as 
the  old  plants.  This  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
room ;  the  bad  ones  are  pulled  up  as  soon  as  they  open 
the  first  few  flowers,  and  the  really  good  ones  are  cut 
down  to  make  cuttings,  early  in  the  autumn ;  and  by  the 
time  the  old  way  would  “give  the  proof,”  this  new  way 
will  have  them  in  the  market  by  the  score.  The  next 
call  in  hollyhocks  will  be  to  get  dwarf  sorts,  not  more 
than  a  yard,  or  four  feet  at  the  most,  and  until  such 
j  dwarfs  do  appear,  the  next  best  step  is  to  manage  some 
of  the  tall  ones  so  as  to  dwarf  them,  and  this  can  be 
done  to  a  considerable  extent  by  breaking  oil' the  strong 
flowering  shoot  when  it  is  about  a  foot  high,  early  in 
summer,  then  a  host  of  secondary  ones  come  from  the 
stump,  and  if  they  are  too  close  together  some  must  be 
removed.  D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Housing  Plants,  Preparations  for,  &c. — Notwith¬ 
standing  the  cheapness  of  glass,  want  of  house-room  is 
the  prevailing  cry  go  where  you  will.  Plants  in  bal¬ 
conies  and  flower-beds,  beautiful  even  now,  in  this  fine 
weather,  conjure  up  feelings  of  regret,  mingled  with  the 
pleasure  they  convey,  from  the  conviction  that  the  frost 
will  soon  seize  them  as  his  prize,  and  that,  with  respect 
to  many  of  them,  we  must  look  on  with  folded  arms, 
without  the  power  or  the  means  of  saving  them.  A 
happier  destiny  awaits  the  regular  occupants  of  the 
greenhouse  and  window,  though  here,  also,  the  conten¬ 
tions  for  precedence — the  ta^e-me-and-Ziape-me  cry,  that 
keeps  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  anxious  enthusiast  as  he 
reviews  his  floral  regiments,  each  and  every  of  which  he 
would  enlist  for  another  season  if  he  could — prevent  it 
being  such  an  easy  matter,  after  all,  to  carry  out  the 
advice  so  easily  written,  “  House  all  greenhouse  plants 
without  delay.”  Besides,  how  often,  in  literally  carrying 
out  this  advice,  are  we  forced  to  sacrifice  present  pleasure 
in  order  to  realise  a  future  hoped  enjoyment;  need  we 
wonder,  then,  that  excuses  almost  without  number  are 
made  for  delay,  and  that  the  ingenious  man  falls  upon 
many  schemes  for  keeping  the  winter  residents  of  the 
greenhouse  as  long  out  of  it  as  possible.  If  I  do  not 
sympathise  with  dangerous  delays,  I  do  so  most  heartily 
with  all  means  that  can  be  taken  to  render  these  delays 
safe,  and  thus  prolong  present  pleasure.  Of  course  I 
allude  not  to  greenhouses  that  are  green  and  beautiful 
only  in  winter  and  spring,  but  a  barren  desolation  in 
summer,  as  they  still  are  to  be  met  with,  in  places  not 
only  small  but  large.  The  only  advantage  that  can  be 
realised  from  such  a  practice  is,  the  security  for  having 
such  houses  perfectly  clean  (if  they  are  not  made  into 
lumber  rooms  in  summer),  an  advantage  which  is  far  from 
compensating  the  contrast  exhibited  between  them  and 
the  loveliness  and  grandeur  around  them.  Few  of  our 
readers,  I  presume,  are  in  danger  of  erring  in  this  respect. 
The  engrossing  question  with  them  is,  “  how  to  make 
such  small  houses  as  attractive  as  possible, ”  at  every 
season,  and  in  every  day  of  the  year;  and,  therefore, 
as  soon,  nay,  before  the  usual  occupants  were  moved  to 
snug  quarters  in  summer,  means,  almost  countless,  were 


in  operation  to  render  the  greenhouse  as  attractive  as 
though  somewhat  distinct  from  the  external  scenery. 
If  this  had  not  been  done,  if  the  houses  were  empty,  I 
would  have  recommended  all  the  usual  occupants  to  be 
housed  by  the  1st  of  October,  and  all  the  air  possible 
given  them,  unless  when  very  rainy  or  very  cold.  But 
where  there  are  still  lingering  beauties  we  are  sorry  to 
part  with,  and  we  can  contrive  means  of  partial  pro¬ 
tection,  I  would  not  house  the  hardier  things  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  as  they  will  require  more 
air  than  will  suit  some  of  the  temporary  favorites  now 
in  bloom.  For  instance,  many  of  the  hardier  stove 
plants  are  the  best  of  all  for  ornamenting  the  greenhouse, 
and  even  the  window  in  summer  and  autumn.  Whether 
The  Cottage  Gardener  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
or  not,  one  great  favourite  of  ours,  the  Qesnera  zebrina, 
has  been  seen  by  us  rather  frequently  this  autumn  in 
small  greenhouses  and  windows,  almost  as  fine  as  ever 
I  witnessed  it  in  a  plant  stove  ;  and  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  the  only  coaxing  it  received  or  required,  was 
placing  the  roots,  in  April,  under  a  hand-light  in  the 
corner  of  a  small  greenhouse.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be 
greatly  surprised  to  find  nice  little  plants  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  velvet-leaved  flower,  which  the  ladies  admire  so 
much,  as  common  in  our  windows  as  the  dahlia  is  in 
our  gardens.  Now  in  a  greenhouse,  with  no  great 
quantity  of  air,  and  in  this  warm  weather,  this  plant, 
both  in  leaf  and  flower,  will  just  be  in  its  beauty ;  but 
the  throwing  open  the  whole  of  the  sashes,  so  as  to  suit 
Heaths  and  Epacrises,  would  soon  cause  the  leaves  to 
curl,  and  the  flower-buds  to  stop  expanding.  Then 
there  is  the  Salvia  splendens,  which  some  time  ago  I 
heartily  praised,  which  will  stand  in  a  very  low  tem¬ 
perature,  provided  actual  frost  does  not  reach  it,  and 
which  now,  if  struck  early,  will  be  in  full  bloom ;  but 
that  bloom  will  drop  prematurely,  and  you  will  only 
have  the  scarlet  calyx  to  look  at,  instead  of  the  long- 
tubed  corolla,  if  the  plant  is  exposed  to  a  very  breezy 
atmosphere  at  this  season  and  later.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  to  preserve  such  plants  in  their  full 
beauty  for  some  time  longer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  per¬ 
mit  housing  hardier  plants  which  require  plenty  of  air,  is 
to  keep  them  at  one  end  by  themselves,  and  give  no  air 
there  whatever.  Here,  again,  is  a  lover  of  Fuchsias, 
that  from  starting  and  potting  late,  and  rich  top-dressing 
in  September,  has  now  a  most  beautiful  show  of  healthy 
blooming  plants,  and  it  does  seem  hard  to  tell  him  that 
out  they  must  come  to  make  way  for  his  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  &c.,  that  will  not  yield  him  a  flower  for 
months  to  come;  and  yet,  unless  he  can  manage  to 
keep  them  secure,  out  his  fuchsias  must  come,  or  the 
others  may  be  permanently  injured.  And  there,  again, 
is  another  case  that  often  meets  our  own  observation. 
A  house  where  creepers  make  a  conspicuous  figure,  and 
the  shade  of  which,  when  allowed  to  stream  about  some¬ 
what  naturally,  just  suits  the  rather  tender  summer 
residents  below  them,  and  doing  away  with  all  necessity 
for  canvass  blinds.  The  dull,  warm  weather,  after  a 
bright  summer,  enables  them  to  bloom  just  now  more 
profusely  than  ever,  and  it  does  seem  hard  to  insert  the 
knife,  and  sweep  away  hundreds  of  shoots,  clothed  for 
yards  with  expanded  and  opening  flowers,  and  yet  it 
must  be  done,  and  immediately  too,  to  admit  light, 
unless  we  have  other  conveniences  for  sheltering  the 
plants  a  few  weeks  more.  If  not,  the  only  thing  is  to 
make  a  compromise,  and  clear  a  portion,  and  take  in  the 
tenderest  first.  And  which  are  these  ? 

Geraniums,  if  of  the  florist  kinds,  and  good  sorts, 
should  be  housed  early.  If  exposed  alternately  to  wet 
and  cold  in  the  open  air,  the  disease  called  the  spot  is 
almost  sure  to  seize  them,  and  a  whole  season  may  be 
spent  before,  by  care  and  attention,  you  can  manage  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

Next,  all  fine  hair-rooted  plants  should  be  attended  to, 
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and  at  least  got  under  cover — a  heath,  an  epacris,  or  an 
azalea  will  not  show  the  bad  effects  of  standing  out  too 
loug  so  soon  as  some  other  things,  but  the  injury  will 
he  more  permanent.  If  the  pots  are  plunged,  the  danger 
would  not  he  so  great  as  when  the  roots  are  exposed. 
This  holds  true  of  all  greenhouse  plants,  hut  especially 
such  as  these.  If  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  it  requires 
considerable  cold  to  injure  the  tops,  hut  the  pots,  when 
exposed  alternately  to  wet  and  dry,  and  standing  free 
all  round,  are  so  easily  cooled,  greatly  by  evaporation, 
that  the  roots  at  the  side  of  the  pot  are  frequently 
injured  at  night,  though  no  trace  of  the  extreme  cold 
they  have  suffered  be  observed  in  the  morning.  Another 
reason  why  standing  out  late  in  autumn  is  dangerous, 
is  owing  to  the  frequent  showers  that  generally  fall 
then,  not  that  they  themselves,  unless  very  cold,  do 
any  harm — quite  the  reverse  ;  only  that,  they  render  all 
criteria  as  to  watering,  or  not  watering,  a  mere  matter 
of  hap-hazard.  I  have  seen  instances  of  azaleas  and 
heaths  next  to  immediately  injured  from  this  cause, 
and  which  was  not  discovered  until  after  turning  the 
plant  out  of  the  pot.  It  was  found  that  the  lower  and 
middle  parts  of  the  hall  were  as  dry  as  dust,  while  for  a 
couple  of  inches  on  the  surface  it  was  moist  enough. 
The  cold  and  drizzling  showers  that  a  plant  will  endure 
when  turned  out  in  the  open  ground,  must  not  be  taken 
as  the  rule  of  what  a  neighbour  plant  will  stand,  that  is 
exposed  to  the  open  air  in  a  pot.  Saving  from  heavy 
rains  must  now  form  an  element  in  our  systems  of  tem¬ 
porary  protection.  I  have  seen  large  plants  of  green¬ 
house  azaleas  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  protected 
merely  by  the  dense  branches  of  overhanging  trees,  and 
these  plants  flowered  the  following  season  rather  well, 
for  the  buds  were  matured  in  summer;  but  in  every 
case  in  which  these  plants  are  exposed  to  a  low  tempe¬ 
rature,  you  run  the  risk,  if  nothing  worse,  of  changing 
them  from  evergreen  to  deciduous,  as  most  of  the  leaves 
will  fall  before  the  blossom  expands.  Next  to  these, 
nay  before  them,  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  must  be 
secured.  Both  will  bear  a  low  temperature,  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  it,  provided  frost  and  damp  be  excluded. 
With  plenty  of  light  and  air,  a  damp  atmosphere  will  do 
them  little  harm.  Moist,  stagnant  air  now  is  their 
ruin,  and  more  so  during  the  winter.  If  necessity  forces 
us  to  keep  them  close  in  winter,  our  only  safety  will  be 
in  the  lowness  of  the  temperature,  if  it  is  just  above 
freezing.  Cacti  will  be  quite  safe  if  dry,  and  where 
frost  cannot  reach  them.  Few  of  them  will  have  had 
any  water  for  a  month  past,  and  they  will  want  little 
or  none  for  four  months  to  come.  We  must  except 
the  truncatus,  and  winter-blooming  kinds,  which  will 
now  be  showing  their  buds.  These  must  have  the 
warmest  position  in  the  house.  Chrysanthemums ,  when 
grown  in  earnest,  should  now  be  either  housed,  or 
placed  under  temporary  protection,  that  the  buds  may 
not  be  injured.  The  sooner  they  are  protected,  and 
watered  alternately  with  manure  and  clear  water,  the 
finer  will  be  the  flowers. 

Preliminaries.  First,  Cleanliness. — This  should  extend 
to  the  pots ;  all  green,  slimy,  fungous  matter  should  be 
scoured  off,  and  the  pots  dried  before  being  housed. 
Not  that  in  a  well-drained  pot  the  dirt  on  the  outside 
does  any  great  harm,  farther  than  having  the  tendency 
to  spread  itself  and  grow,  but  then  the  look  of  nice, 
clean  pots  is  more  cheering  than  green,  slimy  ones. 
The  branches,  also,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Any  accu¬ 
mulation  of  dust,  or  insects,  or  withered  leaves,  must  be 
duly  got  rid  off  before  placing  them  in  their  confined 
winter  quarters.  Tying  and  training  should  also  be 
attended  to,  as  it  can  be  more  easily  done  than  when 
all  have  been  nicely  arranged,  though,  to  be  sure,  there 
will  be  many  wet  days,  and  cold  ones  too,  when  doing 
such  things  will  be  next  to  a  luxury.  And,  lastly,  for 
good  plants  designed  to  be  grown  as  specimens,  it  is 


now  far  too  late  to  tbink  of  fresh  potting,  but  the  plants 
wiil  be  benefited,  and  neatness  and  tidiness  promoted, 
by  scraping  a  little  of  the  old  surface  soil  from  the  pots, 
and  placing  on  a  little  fresh  of  the  compost  in  which  the 
plant  most  delights.  When  washing  or  scrubbing  the 
pots,  be  careful  that  none  of  the  filthy  water  finds  its 
way  into  the  soil,  as,  in  many  cases,  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  can  be  neutralized  by  the  best  drainage  and 
the  best  preparation  of  compost.  B.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC  ORCHIDACEiE. 
orchids  that  thrive  well  in  pots — ( Continued  from 

page  24). 

Stenorhynchus  speciosus  (Showy  S.) ;  W.  Indies. — 
Flowers  a  bright  red,  growing  from  the  midst  of  the 
plant  on  tall  stems,  sometimes  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
grow  in  a  compact  mass,  close  to  the  soil;  they  are 
broad-spear-head-shaped,  nearly  six  inches  long,  and  of 
a  lively  green.  As  the  flowers  appear  in  the  autumn, 
and  last  through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  they 
render  this  plant  very  attractive  during  that  dull  season 
of  the  year.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  division, 
and,  therefore,  several  plants  may  be  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  decorating  either  the  orchid-house  or  the 
stove,  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  comparatively  rare. 
Good  strong  blooming  plants  maybe  had  for  7s.  6d.  each. 

Spiranthes  grandiflora  (Large-flowered  S.) ;  St. 
Vincent. — Flowers  white  and  green.  A  handsome 
herbaceous  plant,  with  tall  flower-stems,  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  21s. 

S.  picta  (Painted -leaved  S.);  Trinidad. — Flowers 
greenish  yellow.  The  leaves  are  the  chief  recommen¬ 
dation  of  this  plant.  They  are,  as  it  were,  beautifully 
painted  in  blotches  and  streaks  with  white  upon  a  green 
ground  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  10s.  6d. 

There  are  several  more  species  belonging  to  the  two 
genera  we  have  noted  above,  but  for  want  of  sufficient 
attractions  in  foliage  and  flowers,  and  as  we  profess 
only  to  notice  such  as  are  really  worthy  of  cultivation, 
we  shall  omit  them  here.  Further  information  about 
them  will  be  found  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners  Dictionary. 

Culture.  —  All  the  plants  belonging  to  these  two 
families  are  what  has  been  denominated  terrestrial 
(growing  on  or  in  the  ground)  in  their  native  habitats, 
and  consequently  require  a  corresponding  treatment  in 
their  general  management. 

Soil. — The  earth  that  accompanies  the  roots  when 
they  are  brought  over  to  this  country  is  remarkably  like 
our  common  yellow  loam.  Observing  this,  we  adopted 
loam  pure  and  unmixed  to  grow  them  in,  and  we  find  it 
suits  them  much  better  than  any  compost,  using  only  the 
turfy  part,  partly  decomposed,  in  a  roughish  state,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  thin  cover  of  finer  soil  on  the  surface. 

Drainage. — This  must  be  perfect  and  open;  to  effect 
which,  place  a  large  oyster  shell,  or  a  large  potsherd, 
over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  a  layer  of 
larger  pieces  over  it,  and  a  third  layer  of  smaller  pieces 
upon  them,  and  cover  this  drainage  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sphagnum  or  other  moss.  The  drainage  need  not 
occupy  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  pot, 
because  though  these  plants  will  not  bear  stagnant  water, 
yet  they  require  a  body  of  soil  to  grow  in,  and  contain 
their  large  clusters  of  long  fleshy  roots. 

Potting. — The  soil  should  be  well  aired,  and  nearly 
as  warm  as  that  in  which  they  grow  at  the  time  of 
potting.  Early  spring  is  the  best  time.  All  being 
ready,  proceed  to  work  by  bringing  the  plants  to  the 
potting  bench,  placed  in  some  warm  shed  or  room ;  turn 
them  out  of  their  pots  carefully,  clear  away  all  decayed 
roots  and  loaves,  and  shake  off  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
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as  possible.  Should  any  of  the  plants  be  sickly,  it  is  now 
a  good  time  to  give  the  roots  a  complete  cleansing  by 
washing  them  in  tepid  water,  and  scraping  off  all  decay¬ 
ing  or  cankering  parts,  having  them  laid  upon  some 
place  to  dry  and  heal  up  the  wounds ;  three  hours  will 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  If  the  roots  are  sound 
there  is  no  need  for  this  washing.  Pull  in  pieces  some 
of  the  turf  and  place  a  thin  layer  upon  the  drainage, 
then  put  the  plant  into  the  pot.  This,  in  cases  where 
the  plants  are  healthy  and  strong,  will  be  found  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  do  without  breaking ;  the  best  way  is 
to  first  put  in  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  then  gradually 
work  them  downwards  by  turning  the  plant  round ;  this 
will  be  found  rather  difficult  to  a  new  beginner,  but, 
with  a  little  practice  and  care,  this  difficulty  will  vanish, 
and  the  operation  become  easy.  When  the  roots  are  all 
fairly  got  into  the  pot,  work  the  turfy  soil  in  amongst 
them  carefully,  for  if  this  is  roughly  done  the  roots  will 
be  bruised,  perhaps  torn  off  the  collar  of  the  plant  where 
they  spring  from,  either  of  which  we  may  be  certain  will 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  future  health  and  growth  of 
the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  potting  is  finished  give  a 
sufficient  watering  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots, 
and  then  place  them  in  a  part  of  the  orchid  house  where 
the  heat  is  moderate.  If  there  is  the  convenience  of  a 
tan-bed,  plunge  the  pots  in  it  two-thirds  of  their  depth, 
the  mild  bottom-lieat  will  assist  the  growth  much.  Give 
moderate  supplies  of  water,  as  they  require  it,  all  the 
growing  season,  up  to  the  period  of  blooming,  after 
which  lessen  the  quantity  gradually,  but  never  entirely 
withhold  it.  These  plants  may  be  described  as  ever¬ 
green,  and,  therefore,  require  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
at  the  root  all  the  year  to  sustain  the  foliage  in  vigour 
and  beauty ;  yet  they  must  have,  in  a  degree,  a  period 
of  rest,  and  this  period  very  opportunely  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  after  they  have  bloomed,  from  -January  to  March, 
a  season  of  the  year  when  the  weather  in  our  climate  is 
generally  the  most  severe,  which  severity  has  an  effect 
even  upon  plants  in  our  warmest  stoves.  After  the 
season  of  rest,  repot,  and  commence  again  the  yearly 
treatment.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

MR.  G LENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  those  who  cannot  think  and  write 
originally  to  copy  us.  We  wrote  in  favour  of  making  a 
larger  series  of  prizes  in  every  class,  and  for  every  sub¬ 
ject  that  was  to  be  shown,  years  ago;  and  the  first  time 
we  had  it  in  our  power,  that  is,  when  we  had  the  sole 
individual  control  of  the  Grand  Dahlia  Show  at  Baker- 
street,  we  carried  it  into  effect  by  making  ten  prizes  in 
each  class,  to  be  increased  to  two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  competitors;  the  result  was  that  in  one  class  there 
were  nineteen  prizes.  This  was  partially  adopted  di¬ 
rectly,  and  now  it  is  adopted  in  most  sound  Dahlia 
Societies.  We  urged  its  propriety  in  every  possible 
shape ;  now  it  is  becoming  pretty  general,  in  florists’ 
flowers  it  is  in  most  of  the  floral  counties  they  carry  it 
into  class  showing,  and  give  ten  or  twelve  prizes  in  each 
class;  and,  be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  class  showing 
alone  that  does  any  good  in  promoting  the  advance  of  a 
flower,  or  that  gives  the  public  any  idea  of  the  standing 
of  a  variety.  We  hope  class  showing  will  be  advocated 
by  this  journal.  A  flower  may  be  worthless,  and  yet 
succeed  in  a  stand ;  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  man 
who  has  a  new  flower  to  sell,  to  put  it  in  his  stand  with 
eleven  or  twenty-three  excellent  blooms  of  old  favourites, 
and  then  boast  of  its  success  in  stands.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Society  put  a  stop  to  this  by  excluding  from 
stands  everything  that  was  not  let  out  to  the  public. 
A  new  flower  serves  also  to  mark  a  stand,  and  places  the 
judges  in  the  unfair  position  of  knowing  to  whom  it 


belongs.  In  class  showing  the  thing  is  too  barefaced  to 
bo  attempted.  When  single  blooms  are  close  together, 
they  speak  too  plainly  for  their  own  merits  to  be  played 
tricks  with. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  have  a  new  half-hardy  Cal¬ 
ceolaria,  tolerably  shrubby,  which  may  be  of  use  in 
crossing,  for  our  fancy  kinds  are  spoiled  in  that  respect; 
or  it  may  be  used  as  a  border  plant.  It  has  been  shown 
at  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  had  a  medal.  It 
is  from  Peru;  and  may  bo  the  means  of  improving  a 
family  spoiled  by  the  injudicious  encouragement  given 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  to  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
at  the  same  time  they  were  giving  it  to  shrubby  kinds. 
It  led  to  spoiling  the  latter  altogether. 

Annuals. — We  cannot  recognise  annuals  as  belonging 
to  llorists’  flowers,  because  there  can  be  no  permanence, 
no  dependence  on  seedlings.  The  Phlox  Drummondi 
(V.  P.,  Stolcc)  is  certainly  as  good  as  it  can  be,  but  it 
cannot  be  named,  for  it  will  not  be  constant.  The 
proper  way  to  show  annuals  is  the  whole  plant  in  a  pot, 
where  growth  must  settle  it ;  or  bunches  of  cut  flowers, 
where  colour  and  form  must  decide  the  fate. 

Hollyhocks  ( J .  M.). — Greatly  behind  the  metropolis ; 
there  is  not  one  among  the  numerous  collection  sent 
that  would  do  among  our  superb  varieties.  Every 
grower  within  twenty  miles  of  London  (and  Bircham, 
of  Bungay,  runs  a  very  reputable  race  with  them)  adds 
something  good  to  our  stock  every  year. 

Box  of  Dahlias  of  1851  ( S .  S.). — Only  one  (No.  3) 
need  be  tried  again;  the  petals  are  a  wrong  shape,  and 
cannot  make  good  flowers.  (Rev.  E.  S.). — The  only 
ones  we  should  try  again  are  No.  1  and  No.  4.  Light 
flowers,  with  distinct  characters,  are  scarce ;  and  these, 
although  of  the  Radzville  breed,  are  so  distinct,  one 
lighter  and  one  darker,  that  if  they  prove  as  good  when 
well  grown  they  will  do. 

Pansies  (P.  T.). — We  cannot  decide  in  favour  of  any ; 
there  is  not  one  which  has  its  natural  colour  or  character. 
Pidl  out  of  the  seed-bed  all  the  ill-formed,  but  not  the 
merely  indistinct  ones,  for  these  may  be  as  different 
from  themselves  in  the  spring  as  two  varieties  could  be. 
(B.  B.) — Striped  variety  too  small,  and  very  inferior  to 
a  dozen  that  are  coming  out  in  the  spring,  perhaps  in 
the  autumn. 

Fuchsias  (X.  F.  Z.). — No.  1,  nothing  but  coarseness  ; 
No  2,  like  Duchess  of  Sutherland  too  much  to  be  sent 
out;  No.  3,  hugs  the  corolla  too  close  to  be  good  for 
anything;  No.  4,  not  so  good  as  One  in  the  ring,  and 
something  like  it  without  so  good  a  contrast. 

Six  Blooms  of  The  King  of  the  Dahlias  ( S .). — 
Nobody  can  complain  about  size ;  and  those  who  dis¬ 
cover  the  one  fault  of  retlexing,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
splendid  form.  Those  who  commiserate  our  so-called 
blunder  in  praising  it  as  a  first-rate  variety,  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  their  ignorance,  but  for  their  obstinacy.  We 
praise  the  King  of  the  Dahlias  because  it  has  but  one 
fault ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  some  other  variety 
that  has  only  one  fault.  We  have  sent  the  six  blooms 
to  Lancashire,  where  The  King  has  been  placed  first  in 
class  showing,  and  where  the  judges  are  not  so  wrapped 
up  in  size  and  coarseness  as  some  are  in  the  south. 
They  will  see  from  these  specimens  that  it  may  be  made 
to  compete,  even  for  size,  with  some  of  the  principal 
favourites.  There  is  not  one  cupped  flower  in  a  hundred  1 
that  has  the  eye  even  with  the  surface ;  and  we,  who  I 
laid  down  the  rules,  decide,  and  will  decide,  that  a  ! 
cupped  petal  does  not  compensate  for  a  flat  face,  or  a  1 
sunk  eye.  The  King  of  the  Dahlias  will  be  grown  by  ' 
everybody  next  year. 

Daisies  (A.B.). — Blooms  too  small,  and  out  of  cha¬ 
racter.  We  have  seen  the  continental  collection  of  one 
hundred-and-fifty  sorts,  and  will  next  week  give  our 
opinion  of  the  very  few  worth  growing — if  daisies  are  i 
worth  growing  in  collection  at  all. 
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We  have  received  blooms  of  the  Great  Western 
Fuchsia  again,  ancl  they  are  monstrous.  It  will  be 
grown  in  collections  as  a  curiosity. 

We  have  recoived  no  Tulip  called  the  Crystal  Palace. 
If  sent  to  us,  it  has  foundered  in  the  post-office,  for  it 
never  reached  us. 

There  will  be  a  hundred  New  Geraniums  offered.  We 
shall  select,  as  soon  as  wo  get  all  the  catalogues,  a  few 
that  our  readers  may  buy  without  being  disappointed, 
and  leave  them  to  please  themselves  it  they  want  to  go 
further. 

Blooms  of  the  Mimilus  Gigantea  have  been  received ; 
they  are  the  largest  we  have  seen,  and,  perhaps,  the 
brightest,  although  they  are  no  advance  in  the  form. 
Those  who  grow  the  Mimilus  must  have  it  for  its  size 
and  brilliancy  ;  but  we  do  want  to  see  a  good  round  lip. 

The  bost  and  dearest  Hyacinth  is  Helicon ;  but, 
although  it  is  in  all  the  Dutch  catalogues,  nobody  seems 
to  have  it  when  wanted.  The  only  bulb  we  have  seen 
of  it  was  at  Mr.  Lockhart’s,  in  Fleet-street,  and  he  only 
obtained  one  out  of  a  considerable  order.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  use  mentioning  it  among  the  best  of  the  best,  because 
it  would  lay  a  person  open  to  being  deceived  by  some¬ 
thing  being  substituted.  It  would  be  worth  fifteen 
shillings  or  a  pound. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Ranunculus.  —  Perhaps  there  is  no  florists’ 
flower,  when  grown  successfully,  that  gives  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  Ranunculus.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  success  does  not  always  attend  upon 
its  cultivation.  The  causes  of  failure,  if  certainly 
known,  would  lead  to  a  more  successful  issue ;  but  they 
may  arise  from  such  different  causes  as  light  soil,  or  too 
little  moisture  at  the  roots  when  growing,  or  from  small, 
weakly,  or  injured  roots.  From  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  or,  perhaps,  all  combined,  the  crop  of  blooms 
will  be  scanty,  small,  and  ill-coloured.  And  that  is  not 
the  worst,  the  roots  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  found 
smaller  when  they  are  taken  up  after  the  weakly  bloom 
and  sickly  growth  are  over.  Besides,  if  the  same  course 
of  culture  is  persevered  in,  the  evil  will  increase  year 
after  year;  the  roots  will  become  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  finally  go  out  of  existence  entirely.  This  is  not  an 
imaginary  case ;  we  have  frequently  seen  it  even  in 
places  where  better  things  might  have  been  expected. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen,  and  proved,  that  by 
using  proper  soil,  supplying  abundance  of  moisture,  and 
planting  in  the  blooming-bed  nothing  but  fine,  strong, 
healthy  bulbs,  a  fine  bloom  is  as  sure  to  follow  as  in 
any  other  bulbous  florists’  flower. 

We  trust,  by  the  following  directions,  to  render  the 
culture  of  these  truly  elegant  (in  the  fullest  acceptance 
of  the  word)  flowers  easy  even  to  the  veriest  tyro  in 
Ranunculus  culture.  The  subject  divides  itself  into — 
1st,  Situation ;  2nd,  Soil ;  3rd,  Planting ;  4th,  Watering ; 
5th,  Shading ;  6th,  Taking-up  and  Storing;  and  lastly, 
Propagation. 

1st.  Situation. — It  is  only  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  attempt  to  grow  these  flowers  in  improper  situations. 
For  instance,  within  the  influence  of  a  smoky  atmosphere 
near  largo  towns,  or  upon  a  high  hill  in  a  dry  soil,  or  in 
a  swamp,  are  very  objectionable.  If  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  florist,  let  him  choose  a  place  for  the  Ranunculus- 
bed,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low — let  it  be  a  level  sur¬ 
face,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  and  if  it  be 
sheltered  by  some  means  or  other  from  the  northern 
blasts,  so  much  the  better. 

2nd.  Soil. — The  Ranunculus  being  a  moisture-loving 
plant,  the  soil  should  be  of  a  retentive  nature  ;  that  is, 
capable  of  holding  moisture  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  best  land  for  that  purpose  is  the  virgin  mould  of 
some  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  some  low- 
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land  pasture.  It  should  be  of  a  rather  close  texture, 
without  any  small  stones  or  sand  amongst  it.  In  many 
gardening  books  the  directions  for  the  Ranunculus-bed 
are — “ plant  them  in  good  garden  mould,  well  enriched 
with  rotten  manure.'’  Now,  a  novice  in  gardening  would 
immediately  conclude  that  his  garden,  if  the  soil  was  | 
light,  and  well  worked,  that  it  was  good  garden  mould, 
and  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  dig  in  abundance  of 
dung,  and  then  plant  his  choice  Ranunculus  roots  in  it,  j 
and  all  would  go  on  right,  and  at  a  railroad  speed.  ; 
Upon  this  point  many  an  ardent  young  florist  lias  failed 
— has  become  discouraged,  and  given  up  the  culture  of 
Ranunculuses,  because  he  considered  them,  from  his 
non-success,  as  being  difficult  to  grow.  Whereas,  all 
that  is  required  in  respect  to  soil  is  to  procure  some  of 
the  kind  mentioned  above,  lay  it  up  for  a  year,  turn  it 
over  until  it  is  well  incorporated,  and  then  resolutely 
wheel  out  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
place  a  thin  layer  of  very  rotten  cow-dung  at  the  bottom, 
and  upon  that  place  the  fresh  soil.  If  the  situation  is 
low,  with  a  wet  subsoil,  it  must  be  well  drained,  but  if 
the  subsoil  is  dry,  there  is  no  necessity  for  drainage ;  in 
fact,  it  is,  in  such  a  case,  injurious,  especially  in  dry 
summers.  In  wheeling  in  the  soil,  if  it  should  be  thought 
to  be  too  poor,  a  small  addition  of  decayed  cow-dung 
will  be  advisable ;  but  remember,  it  must  be  so  well 
decomposed  as  to  appear  like  a  black  powder.  Let  it 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  in  order  that 
this  may  be  effectually  done,  let  the  bed  be  formed  in 
dry  weather,  about  the  month  of  September.  All  these 
special  preparations  may  appear  formidable  to  the  un¬ 
initiated,  but  it  may  bo  overcome  by  diligence,  and  not 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry.  If  the  garden  itself  has  been 
formed  only  a  year  or  so,  the  soil  in  it  may  answer. 
What  we  protest  against  is  the  expectation  that  the  old 
worn-out  soil  of  a  garden  should  be  thought  good  enough 
for  the  Ranunculus.  T.  Appleby. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  KITCIIEN-GAEOEN. 

Trenching  — Resuming  this  subject  from  page  3!), 
where  we  advised  the  liberal  use  of  mortar,  or  rather 
lime-rubbish,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  staple  of  stiff 
loams  and  clayey  subsoils,  we  may  add  that,  in  addition 
to  that  useful  article,  and  the  others  mentioned,  we  have 
seen  the  refuse  chippings  of  stone  from  a  quarry  used 
with  great  success :  The  kind  we  saw  used  was  free¬ 
stone  shatter,  a  sort  of  sandstone,  in  pieces  never  larger 
than  half  a  brick;  this  material,  dug  into  the  subsoil  of 
a  piece  of  ground  previously  very  stiff  and  retentive  of 
water,  materially  improved  it,  and  an  experiment  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  we  witnessed, 
when  the  same  kind  of  stone-chippings  were  laid  on  a 
piece  of  stiff  land  and  ploughed  in  at  the  rate  of  some  60 
or  80  loads  per  acre,  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  the  crop  was  concerned,  as  well  as  the  future 
tilling  of  the  ground ;  we  therefore  advise  our  gardening 
friends,  whose  kitchen-garden  consists  of  a  soil  on  which 
they  can  hardly  set  foot  in  wet  weather,  to  look  around 
them  and  see  what  materials  their  neighbourhood  con¬ 
tains  likely  to  improve  it.  Anything  that  can  be  had  in 
quantity,  of  a  kind  diametrically  opposite  to  the  soil 
intended  to  be  improved,  will  do.  We  have  dug  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  large  quantities  of  common  chips, 
and  other  waste  from  the  carpenter’s  yard  ;  as  well  as 
weeds,  decayed  vegetables,  and  other  rubbish  of  that 
kind ;  sometimes  fresh  vegetables,  but  then  we  carefully 
avoid  horse-radish,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  dandelion  roots, 
couch  grass,  and  some  others,  which  find  their  way  up¬ 
wards  more  than  most  plants.  In  fact,  anything  that 
will  prevent  the  subsoil  from  again  consolidating  itself 
into  a  hard  substance  will  do,  the  object  being  to  make 
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it  accessible  to  the  roots  of  plants  when  driven  by  liot 
weather  to  seek  food  lower  down  than  they  had  previously 
depended  on  for  it ;  besides,  a  luxuriant  crop  requires 
an  adequate  space  to  supply  its  wants,  and  unless  the 
season  be  favourable  for  the  well-doing  of  such  crops, 
which  it  rarely  is,  those  periods  of  dry  weather  which 
we  usually  have  in  greater  or  less  extent,  will  tell  how 
much  of  their  welfare  is  due  to  their  culture ;  certainly 
there  are  other  matters  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
trenching  and  preparing  of  the  subsoil,  but  these  sub¬ 
jects  we  intend  to  treat  off  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  soils  of  an  opposite 
character — hot  dry  sands  or  hungry  gravels.  These  last, 
unfortunately,  are  the  most  sterile  or  ungrateful  of  all 
garden  soils,  yet  they  have  their  good  properties.  Tender 
vegetables,  as  well  as  other  plants,  stand  the  winter 
better  on  such  soils,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  a 
cold  wet  spring,  seeds  would  perish  in  the  stiff,  heavy 
soils  that  luxuriate  and  grow  in  this,  and  lettuce,  endive, 
spinach,  cauliflower  plants,  &c.,  which  stand,  and 
partially  grow  through  the  winter,  do  better  on  a  dry, 
poor  soil,  than  on  a  rich,  heavy  one.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  blue  look  that  cabbages  assume  in  dry  weather, 
the  withered  up  pea,  the  lettuce  running  to  seed,  and  other 
vegetables  stunted  and  unhealthy,  bespeak,  in  language 
unmistakeable,  the  want  of  fertility  in  the  soil.  Now  the 
usual  way  to  overcome  this  is  by  liberal  and  oft-repeated 
applications  of  manure ;  but  this  method,  though  doubt¬ 
less  good,  is,  we  think,  not  the  only  one  calculated  to 
reform  the  evil.  Eollowing  the  same  principle  we  have 
laid  down  for  altering  the  character  of  stiff  soils,  but 
reversing  the  means,  or  rather  the  materials  employed, 
we  want,  in  this  case  to  arrest  a  part  of  that  ruinous 
percolation  by  which  the  juices,  or  best  parts  of  the  dung 
employed,  is  carried  down  below  the  reach  of  vegetation. 
Now  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  sub¬ 
stance,  antagonistic  to  the  one  in  question,  must  be  the 
most  useful  for  that  purpose,  so  that  our  readers  will 
easily  guess  that  we  refer  to  clay,  marl,  or  some  other 
unctious  material ;  the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  ponds  is 
very  good,  as  well  as  several  other  substances,  such  as  the 
cleaning  of  ditches,  scrapings  of  roads,  &c.,  &c. ;  but 
the  most  useful  is  that  unctious  clay  or  marl,  which  is 
found  in  great  quantities  in  some  places.  This,  if  applied 
in  liberal  quantities,  improves  both  the  surface  and  sub¬ 
soil,  but  it  is  to  the  latter  that  we  mostly  address  our¬ 
selves;  we  therefore  say,  wherever  a  large  quantity  of  this 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  garden  partaking  of  the 
character  denoted  above,  let  it  be  procured  and  trenched 
in  with  an  unsparing  hand — the  result  will  soon  manifest 
itself.  Even  stiff,  unproductive-looking  clay  may  be 
used  with  a  beneficial  effect ;  it  is  useless  to  object  that 
such  poverty-stricken  materials  can  be  of  no  use.  We 
have  seen  clay  of  a  very  tenacious  kind  laid  on  very 
thickly  to  a  piece  of  peat  moss,  ploughed  in,  and  excellent 
crops  follow.  In  fact,  any  soil  of  an  extreme  kind  may 
be  so  modified,  by  a  due  admixture  with  that  of  another 
of  opposite  qualities,  as  to  become  more  productive  as 
well  as  altered  in  its  character.  We  do  not  mean  that  a 
complete  radical  change  will  take  place ;  many  circum¬ 
stances,  over  which  we  have  not  absolute  control,  will 
operate  in  preventing  a  piece  of  stiff'  loamy  ground  in  a 
low  situation  from  becoming  the  same  as  the  light  sandy 
one  which  exists  elsewhere,  whilst  no  ordinary  applica¬ 
tion  of  retentive  matter  will  convert  the  latter  into  the 
stiff'  soil  of  the  district,  commonly  called  good  “  Wheat 
lands ;  ” — the  porous  substance  below  will  always  suck  the 
extra  moisture  from  it,  added  to  which,  we  believe  nature 
has  a  tendency,  though  a  slow  one,  to  restore  such 
things  to  their  former  position,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  stiff  retentive  clay,  dug  in  amongst  sand,  will, 
after  a  series  of  years,  be  swallowed  up  by  the  all-pre¬ 
vailing  mass,  and  all  traces  of  its  existence  be  lost  sight 
of.  As  an  instance  of  that  kind,  though  of  a  contrary 


description,  we  once  saw  a  kitchen-garden  made  in 
rather  a  damp  place,  and  the  spirited  proprietor,  anxious 
to  make  it  a  good  one,  had  very  good  fresh  soil  from  a 
dry  hill  carted  on  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  in  some 
places,  but  some  years  after  we  saw  the  ground  opened, 
and  part  of  what  had  once  been  fine  maiden  loam, 
or  soil,  was  a  soured  mass,  heavy,  retentive,  and  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  to  those  unfertile  clays  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Now  we  guess  our  readers  will  be  saying 
this  might  have  been  prevented  by  judicious  draining; 
and  whether  this  was  attempted  or  not  we  cannot  say, 
we  only  give  the  case  as  an  example  of  what  we  have 
been  advancing. 

In  concluding  this  article  on  trenching,  we  by  no 
means  limit  the  operation  to  those  soils  which  have  a 
barren  or  impervious  substratum ;  the  deep  mellow  loam, 
so  congenial  to  the  growth  of  most  things,  is  much  im¬ 
proved  by  being  tilled  two  spits  deep,  now  and  then,  but 
in  their  case  little  or  no  auxilliary  matter  will  be  wanted 
at  the  bottom,  unless  it  be  manure  to  entice  the  roots  of 
carrots,  beet,  &c.  But,  as  these  things,  as  well  as  aspara¬ 
gus  and  many  others,  require  a  special  treatment,  they 
will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place,  here  we  only 
speak  of  trenching  in  general,  and  have  hitherto  advised 
the  top  and  bottom  spits  to  retain  tbeir  respective 
places  again,  except  such  a  little  admixture  as  takes 
place  to  a  certain  extent  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
management,  but  this  little  will  be  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise.  When,  however,  the  depth  of  staple  soil  is 
such  as  to  contain  a  second  spit,  little,  if  any,  inferior  to 
the  first,  in  that  case  it  may,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  be 
brought  to  the  top,  and  more  especially  so  if  it  has  to  lie 
some  time  before  it  be  cropped,  when  the  sweetening  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  atmosphere  will  prepare  it  for  receiving 
whatever  is  planted  upon  it.  Fortunate  is  the  gardener 
who  is  possessed  of  such  a  soil ;  the  capricious  changes 
of  the  season  will  have  but  little  impression  on  his 
crops  compared  with  those  soils  of  the  two  extreme 
kinds  we  have  before  mentioned.  Yet  it  will  want 

the  same  amount  of  tilling,  and  the  oftener  it  is 
trenched  the  better  it  will  be,  always  provided  it  be  not 
done  in  a  very  wet  state  ;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  remain 
some  time  without  a  crop,  let  the  surface  be  left  as  rough 
as  possible.  The  method  we  adopt  is  as  follows :  the 
ground  is  divided  into  trenches  of  about  two  feet  or  more 
each,  and  the  top  spit  of  the  first  trench,  and  about  half 
the  width  of  the  second,  is  removed  to  the  end  where  the 
finish  is  to  be  made ;  this  extra  half  allows  more  room 
for  operation;  then  the  mortar  rubbish,  or  other  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  used,  is  placed  on  the  excavated  part  and 
dug  in,  beginning  at  one  end  by  taking  a  few  spadesfull 
out,  so  as  to  have  a  sort  of  furrow  in  which  to  bury 
the  materials  (if  there  be  any)  intended  to  amend  the 
subsoil.  Observe,  this  trench  is  only  two  feet  wide, 
although  three  feet  had  been  stripped  of  its  external 
soil.  The  bottom  being  done,  the  remaining  half  of 
the  top  of  the  second  division  is  thrown  over  the  digged-  ' 
up  part  of  the  first,  laying  it  in  as  rough  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  not  throwing  any  sbovelings  amongst  it; 
the  second  bottom  is  then  treated  similarly,  and  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  the  third  is  thrown  over  this,  there  being  now 
room  for  it,  taking  care  always  to  dig  the  top  part  as  deep 
as  possible,  as  no  shoveling  is  allowed,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  dung,  or  any  other  manure, 
may  be  mixed  with  the  top  soil  if  advisable ;  but  this 
will  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  future  crop,  and 
other  considerations. 

Asparagus. — The  ripened  condition  of  the  haulm  of 
this  vegetable,  as  indicated  by  the  yellow  tinge  it 
assumes,  points  out  the  proper  time  to  cut  it,  which  had 
better  be  done  on  a  dry  day,  and  the  seed-bearing  ones 
being  picked  out,  the  remainder  may  be  set  away  some¬ 
where,  as  they  are  useful  for  coverings  in  winter.  We 
prefer  keeping  all  seedy  ones  away,  whether  seed  is 
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wanted  or  not,  as  we  have  sometimes  found  it  a  trouble¬ 
some  weed  sowing  itself  where  not  wanted.  Usually  a 
little  seed  is  wanted  every  year,  which  save  from  the 
best.  Clear  the  beds  from  all  weeds,  and  slightly  fork 
them  up,  adding  some  good  rotten  dung  or  other  short 
manure  if  it  is  to  be  had ;  if  not,  do  not  cover  the  beds  with 
coarse  litter  under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  roots,  as 
the  soured  condition  the  ground  is  in  when  that  litter  is 
removed  is  anything  but  beneficial,  but  if  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  be  near  the  surface,  rather  cover  them  with 
earth  taken  from  the  alleys  or  intervening  spaces, 
leaving  the  whole  in  a  rough  state  for  the  atmosphere 
(the  best  of  all  fertilizers)  to  act  upon.  If  forced  Aspa¬ 
ragus  he  wanted  early,  no  time  must  he  lost  in  preparing 
for  it,  taking  care  that  your  dung-bed,  if  you  use  one,  be 
not  too  warm  for  it  at  first ;  where  apparatuses,  heated  by 
hot  water,  are  at  command,  this  difficulty  is  easily 
overcome. 

Seakale. — This  vegetable  will  also  require  to  be  put 
in  motion  now,  if  it  be  wanted  at  any  time  this  side  of 
Christmas  ;  as,  like  everything  else,  the  first  batch  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  quickening  influence  of  heat  is  of  more 
slow  progress  than  succeeding  crops,  and  when  forced 
in  the  open  ground  we  have  often  seen  it  refuse  to  grow 
at  all  when  the  heat  was  at  all  rank,  or  beyond  a 
very  moderate  warmth,  so  that,  for  many  reasons,  it  is 
better  to  sow  some  seed  every  year,  in  order  to  have 
plants  to  take  up  and  force.  In  very  good  ground  we 
have  seen  them  grow  as  large  as  medium-sized  Carrots 
the  first  season ;  when  so,  they  are  quite  large  enough 
to  take  up,  but  two-year-old  plants  are  more  often  used  ; 
whichever  they  may  be,  let  them  be  taken  up  with  the 
root  as  entire  as  possible,  and  planted,  not  too  thickly,  in 


some  suitable  place.  We  have  seen  them  do  remarkably 
well  in  a  sort  of  closet  by  the  side  of  hothouse  fires, 
which  are  in  motion  at  the  time.  We  have  also  had 
them  in  a  mushroom-house,  with  very  good  success;  or 
we  have  had  them  in  a  dung-bed,  with  a  dark  frame  over 
them.  A  genial  heat  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  enable  the 
buds,  which  contain  the  future  heads  in  embryo,  to 
develope  themselves  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  the 
credit  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  accumulated 
matter  stored  up  in  that  bud,  to  which  the  whole  plant 
acts  as  a  storehouse  ;  so  that,  in  digging  it  up,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  any  injury  sustained  by  the  plant  must  be  placed 
to  its  account  as  so  much  loss.  We  shall  probably  return 
to  this  subject  hereafter;  suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  in 
whatever  condition  it  be  placed  in  to  force,  means  must 
be  taken  to  insure  a  certain  amount  of  moistme,  yet  not 
too  much,  or  the  plants  will  perish,  but  just  sufficient  to 
make  the  vegetable  crisp  and  tender,  which  it  would  not 
not  be  if  kept  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  Unless  it  be 
covered  with  sand,  ashes,  or  other  material  of  that  sort, 
total  darkness  is  indispensable. 

Sundries. — Celery  and  Cardoons  earth  up  at  favour¬ 
able  opportunities ;  the  latter  will  require  to  be  first 
tied  round  with  haybands.  Cauliflowers  will  now  be 
fit  to  prick  out  into  a  frame,  having  the  soil  raised  to 
within  a  foot  or  less  of  the  glass ;  some  of  the  largest 
plant  at  once  into  hand-lights  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Gather  the  last  of  the  Tomatoes ,  and  hang  the  green 
ones  up  as  previously  recommended.  French  Beans 
must  be  protected  if  they  are  wanted  for  a  late  supply  ; 
and  on  wet  days  see  to  the  stores  of  Carrots ,  Potatoes, 
Onions,  &c. 

J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


OUR  VILLAGERS. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers,"  &c. 


In  almost  every  parish  there  exists  some  object  of  pecu¬ 
liar  interest,  some  person  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the 
special  calamities  that  afflict  the  children  of  men,  which 
human  skill  cannot  heal,  and  which  call  loudly  upon  our 
sympathies,  however  lowly  and  obscure  the  sufferers  may  be. 

William  Dyer  (the  subject  of  a  former  paper)  has  a  son 
who  has  been  blind  from  his  birth ;  and  a  most  interesting 
lad  he  is.  As  a  little  fellow  in  petticoats,  he  used  to  be  seen 
running  about  the  lanes,  led  by  his  brother  just  younger 
than  himself,  who  seemed  to  have  been  trained  to  the 
business  —  took  the  greatest  care  of  him  —  and  never 
appeared  to  get  out  of  temper  because  of  having  this 
helpless  little  one  tacked  to  him  wherever  he  went.  The 
wonder  was  that  they  escaped  being  run  over  in  the  narrow 
lanes,  heedless  as  children  usually  are ;  but  the  little  guide 
piloted  his  charge  with  perfect  safety,  and  nothing  ever 
molested  them. 

As  little  Henry  grew  older,  Dyer’s  master  became  much 
interested  in  him,  and  by  his  means  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  master  of  a  school  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  under 
the  patronage  of  a  lady  of  rank,  where  he  was  kindly 
treated,  and  taught  as  much  as  his  humble  instructor  could 
teach  a  blind  child.  He  was  very  quick,  and  intelligent, 
gentle,  and  obedient;  everyone  liked  him,  and  spoke  well  of 
him. 

The  object  Dyer’s  master  had  in  view,  was  to  obtain  him 
admittance  into  an  asylum,  where  he  might  be  taught  a 
trade,  and  enabled  to  earn  his  own  bread,  but  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  this  was  so  great,  that  a  less  kind  or  resolute 
friend  would  have  been  quite  disheartened.  The  letters 
this  gentleman  had  to  write  to  interest  friends  and  obtain 
votes  for  the  poor  little  fellow,  amounted  to  a  great  many 
hundreds ;  but  at  last  he  was  rewarded  for  all  his  benevolent 
exertions,  by  receiving  the  boy’s  nomination,  and  an  order 
for  his  immediate  admittance. 


Dyer,  who  was  at  this  time  so  far  recovered  from  his 
severe  illness  as  to  walk  about,  took  his  child  round  to  his 
different  friends  before  his  departure,  and  it  was  a  very 
interesting  sight.  The  consumptive-looking  parent  leading 
his  little  blind  boy — the  one  apparently  sinking  into  un¬ 
timely  decay,  the  other  just  entering  upon  life  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  affectingly  sad — going  forth  into  a  world  he 
could  never  see  or  comprehend,  and  leaving  behind  him  all 
to  whom  his  calamity  had  made  him  cling  so  closely. 

The  boy  sang  some  of  the  hymns  he  had  learned  at 
school.  There  is  extraordinary  plaintiveness  and  feeling  in 
the  voices  of  the  blind;  and  it  touches  a  chord  in  every 
heart  to  hear  them  praising  and  magnifying  Him,  whose 
wonders  on  earth,  whose  glittering  firmament,  whose  day 
and  night,  are  all  hid  from  their  eyes,  and  who  is  Himself 
their  great  and  only  “  Light."  Little  Henry  brought  with 
him  his  book  of  raised  characters,  which  had  been  kindly 
given  him,  and  in  which  he  had  been  taught  to  read.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  it  was  deeply 
affecting  to  see  his  little  hands  spread  over  the  pages, 
feeling  the  words  with  his  fingers,  and  reading  with  ease — 
as  he  did  so,  in  spite  of  his  sightless  eyes — the  Word  that 
giveth  life.  Blessed,  thrice  blessed  is  he,  whose  benevolent 
heart  led  him  to  use  his  talents  thus  in  the  cause  of  the 
afflicted,  and  invent  a  means  whereby  the  blind  may  “  search 
the  Scriptures,”  and,  amid  their  cheerless  darkness,  acquaint 
themselves  with  God!  The  sons  of  science,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  has  led  them  to  bore  through  mountains,  to  traverse 
arms  of  the  sea  as  though  it  were  dry  land,  to  bring  distant 
countries  almost  to  our  doors,  and  men  to  converse  together 
as  it  were  face  to  face,  when  hundreds  of  miles  stretch  be¬ 
tween  them — all  these  wise  and  mighty  men  stand  silent 
before  him  who  holds  in  his  benificent  hand  books  that  the 
blind  can  read. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  Henry  Dyer  went  to  the 
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Blind  Asylum,  and  in  tlie  course  of  this  last  summer  lie  re¬ 
turned  home  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  his  parents.  His  father 
is  still  able  to  walk  about,  although  not  to  work ;  and  it  was 
a  joyful  day  when  he  again  led  his  son  about  to  visit  his 
friends.  The  boys’  manner  and  appearance  were  strildngly 
improved — his  intelligence  remarkable  ;  and  all  he  said  was 
good  as  well  as  sensible.  The  tears  fell  from  his  sightless 
eyes,  as  poor  Dyer  spoke  of  his  own  trials  and  difficulties ; 
he  seemed  to  be  full  of  feeling  for  his  family,  his  friends, 
and  all  those  with  whom  he  lives  in  London ;  and  it  was 
really  quite  wonderful  to  observe  the  shoot  his  mind  had 
made  under  the  course  of  education  at  the  excellent  Asylum. 
Tie  was  kindly  treated  there,  and  was  as  happy  as  possible ; 
and  he  appeared  to  take  great  delight  in  learning  all  he 
could.  He  is  being  brought  up  as  a  shoemaker,  and  he 
brought  down  with  him  a  little  pair  of  shoes  to  show  what  he 
could  do.  They  were  well  and  neatly  made;  and  he  had, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  earned  some 
money,  enough  to  pay  for  his  own  journey  home.  How  sur¬ 
prising  it  is,  that  without  the  blessing,  the  special  blessing  of 
sight,  man  should  be  enabled  to  perform  such  beautiful  and 
useful  work  as  the  blind  can  do  !  How  graciously  does  the 
Father  who  withholds  one  sense  improve  the  others !  and  how 
keen  and  acute  is  that  sense  of  touch  which  really  becomes 
almost  eye-sight  to  those  who  sit  in  bodily  darkness. 

Little  Henry  is  also  learning  music,  and  he  spoke  with 
great  intelligence  and  simple  fluency  upon  that  subject,  so 
delightful  always  to  the  blind.  We  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  look  of  admiration,  almost  reverence,  with  which  Dyer 
gazed  upon  his  child,  conversing  upon  things  of  which  he 
himself  had  never  heard ;  so  far  superior  to  all  he  had  been 
born  to,  and  which  seemed  to  promise  future  blessings  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

If  children  knew  the  happiness  their  parents  feel  when 
they  do  well  and  steadily,  they  would  strive  to  become  good 
and  diligent  in  their  different  little  ways.  If  any  young 
readers  glance  over  this  page,  let  them  think  much  of  Henry 
Dyer,  the  little  blind  boy.  Let  them  remember  what  he  is 
doing,  without  eyes  to  see,  or  the  glorious  light  of  day  to 
shine  upon  his  daily  labour.  He  is  a  little  clever  shoe¬ 
maker,  earning  a  few  shillings  now,  while  he  is  still  at 
school ;  and  looking  forward  to  support  himself  with  credit 
and  respectability  in  a  few  more  years.  Ah!  how  many  little 
children,  with  sight  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  world  around  them, 
are  wasting  their  time  in  idleness,  and  sometimes  vice ; 
throwing  away  the  blessings  that  God  has  given  them,  and 
neglecting  to  use  the  powers  that  are  now  strong  and  active 
within  them.  The  conduct  of  the  little  blind  boy  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  to  all  young  people.  He  works  diligently  with 
his  hands,  he  sings  praises  to  God  with  understanding,  and 
his  present  behaviour  promises  well  for  the  time  to  come. 

We  are  all,  by  nature,  blind ;  but  He  who  enables  the 
afflicted  in  body  to  overcome  the  trial,  can  open  the  spiritual 
eyes,  and  lead  us  into  the  yet  more  glorious  light  of  Gospel 
Truth.  The  light  of  day  is  indeed  a  blessing,  but  the  “  Light 
that  shineth  in  darkness,”  is  more  bright  and  precious  still. 


NEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS. 

Fine  flowers,  such  as  the  beautiful  Neapolitan  Violets, 
throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  are,  to  most 
lovers  of  floriculture,  a  valuable  acquisition.  Many  people, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  cultivate  this  beautiful  Violet  luxu¬ 
riantly  and  with  perfect  satisfaction,  whilst  others  seem  to 
be  less  fortunate;  and  as  the  season  is  now  arriving  when 
the  young  plants  should  be  put  in  order,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state  the  manner  in  which  we  have,  for  a  number  of  years, 
succeeded  admirably. 

A  warm,  sheltered  corner  is  chosen,  trenches  are  cast  out 
a  foot  deep  and  five  feet  wide  into  the  alleys,  and  a  turf-wall 
built  all  round  to  the  desired  height,  for  holding  about 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  of  leaves,  rubbish-heap  refuse,  or 
any  kind  of  procurable  fermenting  materials  that  are  likely 
to  afford  a  little  bottom-heat,  upon  which  are  placed  about 
eight  or  nine  inches  of  rich,  open,  healthy  soil.  The  width 
is  regulated  by  any  lights  that  may  be  likely  to  be  spared 
for  a  time,  or  thatched  hurdles,  or  other  protectors.  The 
plants  are  taken  up  from  the  store  plantation  carefully,  with 
balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  apart  each  way;  first  clearing  them  of  any  side-shoots 


or  suckers,  if  any  there  be  about  them ;  they  are  afterwards 
kept  clear  of 'dead  leaves,  &e.,  well  surface-stirred,  and  never 
allowed  to  get  dry.  No  lights  or  protection  are  placed  over 
them  until  frosty  nights  set  in,  or  very  heavy  rains  ;  they  are 
then,  at  all  times,  tilted  on  both  sides,  with  abundance  of 
air  given,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  By  such  treatment 
thefoliage  is  always  large,  thick,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark-green, 
the  flowers  abundant,  and  large.  No  side- runners  are  allowed 
to  run  until  April,  at  which  time  they  are  encouraged  to  grow; 
and  open,  sandy,  rich  soil  is  sifted  amongst  them,  and  kept 
well-watered  to  encourage  them  to  root  freely.  A  partially- 
shaded  piece  of  good  healthy  ground  is  then  chosen  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  the  Violets  are  then  forked  up,  old  and 
young  altogether,  and  the  best  of  the  young  plants  selected 
and  planted  out,  a  foot  apart  each  way,  singly.  They  are 
kept  well  suaface-stirred  all  the  summer,  and  by  October 
they  are  line  plants  to  take  up  as  above-described. 

Russian  Violets — Single  White,  Rouble  While ,  Double  Blue, 
and  other  hardy  varieties — we  grow  in  a  similar  way,  with 
regard  to  planting  out  the  young  runners  and  summer  treat¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  also  carefully  taken  up  in  October;  some 
are  placed  in  turf-pits,  with  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  some 
without  bottom-lieat,  and  a  quantity  are  planted  on  sloping 
banks.  By  this  simple  contrivance  abundance  of  luxuriant 
flowers  are  kept  in  succession  from  September  till  May. 
Every  variety  is  kept  clear  from  side-shoots  or  runners  all 
the  summer.  All  the  varieties  are  particularly  fond  of 
charred  articles  mixed  with  the  soil.  James  Barnes. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE  GRAVES. 

“  .  .  .  .in  our  last  decay. 

Memorials  prompt  and  true.” 

Among  all  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and  ornament  to 
which  the  culture  of  flowers  may  be  applied,  few  persons  seem 
to  have  considered  them  in  reference  to  the  memory  of 
those  friends  who  have  left  us  to  join  the  Church  Triumph¬ 
ant.  In  some  wild  and,  therefore,  poetical  regions  of  our 
island,  the  custom  of  dressing  graves  with  flowers  has 
always  been  preserved,  in  others  it  is  reviving,  and  it  is  very 
attractive  to  those  in  humble  life,  who  certainly  feel  less 
dread  of  death  than  those  who  are  called  their  superiors. 
In  a  neighbouring  churchyard,  the  green  mounds  are  adorned 
at  Easter  by  cut  flowers  inserted  in  the  turf,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  when  well  watered,  they  retain  their  beauty  for 
many  days.  A  narrow  border  on  each  side,  well  filled,  and 
neatly  kept,  may  be  a  source  of  much  pleasure,  and  may- 
preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  pleasing  remembrance 
of  those  who  loved  them  once.  Never  fear  that  the  village 
children  will  rob  or  injure  these  little  gardens  ;  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried ;  they  will  soon  be  busy  in  imitation 
round  the  graves  of  their  own  friends.  But,  then,  never 
introduce  any  plant  of  value,  which  may  excite  a  covetous 
thought.  Avoid,  also,  those  which  require  frequent  tying- 
up,  or  other  attention,  unless  you  can  promise  yourself  to 
continue  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  weekly  services.  Not 
by  even  the  semblance  of  voluntary  toil  let  the  Lord’s  Day 
be  profaned  ;  but  other  seasons  will  afford  opportunities  for 
a  few  minutes  of  gardening,  and  for  plucking  a  blossom 
to  bear  away  in  thankful  remembrance  of  those  who  are 
in  peace. 

Various  plants  may  suit  various  feelings  and  circum¬ 
stances.  One  flower  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
departed ;  another,  jby  its  delicacy,  its  brilliance,  or  its 
fragrance,  may  present  some  fancied  resemblance  to  his 
character.  Some  are  by  tradition  annexed  to  different 
qualities,  as — the  Lily  to  innocence ;  the  Violet  to  modesty  ; 
the  little  Wood  Sorrel  is  said  to  signify  parental  love ;  the 
Clematis  that  of  a  child  to  a  parent ;  and  the  Woodbine  that 
of  a  brother  or  of  a  sister.  Round  the  grave  of  an  infant 
we  might  place  single  Snowdrops,  so  much  more  graceful 
than  the  double ;  or  the  bright  Aconite,  the  first  to  bloom, 
and  the  first  to  fade.  When  these  have  passed  away  let 
us  sprinkle  a  morsel  of  Mignonette  seed,  which  will  afford 
us  many  a  sweet  blossom  to  take  into  Church.  Mignonette 
and  Sweet  Verbena  are  unlike  most  earthly  pleasures,  which 
require  economy  and  self-denial  to  lengthen  out  their  exist¬ 
ence,  for  the  oftener  we  indulge  ourselves  with  cropping 
the  tops  of  these,  the  more  freely  the  plant  sends  forth 
new  and  delicious  shoots.  For  the  resting  place  of  a 
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young  female  every  one  will  think  of  a  Rose,  and  no  Rose 
can  come  amiss;  hut  there  is  one  whose  name  signifies 
Beloved  (Aimeo  Yibert)  of  which  the  glossy  evergreen  fo- 
liage,  pure  white  flowers,  and  pink-tipped  buds,  produced 
without  intermission  from  July  to  winter,  seem  peculiarly 
appropriate. 

,  -^-8ajnst  the  tomb  of  the  village  I'astor  wre  would  place  the 
Christian’s  plant,  the  Passion  Flower,  emblematic  of  that 
subject  on  which  he  loved  best  to  dwell  while  we  listened  so 
often  to  his  honoured  voice.  The  azure  rays  around  the 
graceful  central  column  represents  the  glory  which  belongs 
to  the  sacred  objects  there  suggested,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  cross.  The  writer  had  often  sought  for  it  in 
vain,  till,  while  holding  the  flower  on  the  road  to  church,  a 
sunbeam  suddenly  revealed  it.  It  is  the  shadow,  which  forms 
a  very  beautiful  cross,  if  so  held  that  one  of  the  three 
stigmas  should  appear  higher  than  the  others,  and  form  the 
upper  part.  Thus,  if  we  train  the  plant  against  a  grave-stone, 
the  holy  sign  may  fall  upon  it,  and  by  simple  means  we  may 
imitate  the  beautiful  idea  which,  in  suspending  the  sacred 
emblem  above  the  resting  place  of  the  Reverend  William 
Adams,  has  cast  upon  his  tombstone  “The  Shadow  of  the 
Cross.”  Another  plant,  suggestive  of  high  and  holy 
thoughts,  is  the  Iris,  or  Flag-flower.  In  ancient  church 
decorations  a  frequent  ornament  is  the  three  leaves  bound 
together,  which  are  called  the  Fleur  de  lis,  and  supposed  to 
represent  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  but  it  is  not  the  Lily,  as 
the  name  imports,  but  the  Iris,  which  is  so  imitated  as  must 
be  obvious  if  the  flower  is  inspected.  The  Forget-me-not ,  the 
Pansey  ( pensee ,  or  reflection),  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  the 
Everlasting ,  would  be  appropriate  to  any  grave  border. 

Another  thought  in  reference  to  this  memorial  is,  that 
gardening  may  be  pursued  by  planting  the  grave  of  a 
friend  with  some  flower  which  may  be  in  beauty  at  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  that  friend  entered  into  his 
rest.  To  ourselves,  the  anniversary  of  a  bereavement  is 
apt  to  bring  veiy  mournful  thoughts.  But  will  not  these 
appear  earthly  and  selfish  if,  on  visiting  the  sacred  spot,  we 
find  it  glowing  with  the  brightest  hues  of  nature,  as  if  the 
earth  which  holds  the  loved  form  were  striving  to  equal  the 
glories  of  that  paradise  which  holds  the  loved  spirit  ? 

For  this  purpose,  if  the  season  be  May,  a  root  of  Gen- 
tianella,  the  rich  blue  of  which  is  called  the  colour  of  con¬ 
stancy,  may  be  chosen  for  June  or  July,  a  Rose-bush,  or 
perhaps  a  root  of  the  double-flowering  Sweet-briar,  ot  of  the 
Fairy  Rose,  which  will  open  still  earlier.  For  the  succeeding 
months  there  are  endless  pretty  annuals  which  may  be  sown 
so  as  to  flower  at  the  proper  time,  and  autumnal  roses, 
whose  bloom  may  be  improved  by  cutting  off  the  buds  in 
June.  Then  may  follow  Chrysanthemums,  and  in  the  very 
depth  of  winter  there  are  Russian  Violets,  Christmas  Roses,  a 
Holly,  or  a  Pyrus  japonica,  either  tied  to  the  headstone  or 
pruned  as  a  bush,  in  which  case  it  will  flower  later ;  and  all 
our  darlings  of  the  spring  complete  the  year  again. 


SHORT  NOTES. 

Duck-weed  on  Ponds. — Questions  have  been  asked  how  to 
destroy  this ;  now  I.  have  a  pond  so  covered,  and  sedulously 
preserve  it;  1st,  because  it  prevents  evaporation,  and  retains 
the  water  when  other  neighbouring  ponds  are  dry;  2nd, 
because  the  innumerable  root-fibres  of  the  weed  absorb  the 
deleterious  particles  from  the  water,  and  render  it  clearer 
and  sweeter  for  house-cleaning,  and  various  useful  purposes. 

Himalayah  Pumpkin. — Two  seeds  of  this  were  placed  with 
two  green-striped,  and  two  yellow  varieties,  of  the  vegetable 
|  maiTow,  on  the  same  bed,  this  spring ;  they  all  vegetated 
I  about  the  same  time,  and  the  Himalayah  plants  grew  most 
j  luxuriantly,  but  shed  their  fruit  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
I  dropped  off,  decaying  at  the  flower  end  of  the  fruit;  the 
others  did  not  so;  may  we  not  then  conclude  that  this  defect 
is  peculiar  to  the  Himalayah  Pumpkin,  and  arises,  perhaps, 
from  its  not  being  yet  sufficiently  naturalised  to  our  climate. 

Salvia  patens  has  failed  with  me  this  year,  dying  off  in  the 
manner  described  by  your  correspondent,  R.  Fish.  I  find, 
however,  upon  inquiry,  that  manure-water  had  been  given  to 
them  ;  his  suggestions,  therefore,  as  to  the  cause  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  correct. 

German  and  China  Asters  have  done  worse  than  almost 
any  other  flower.  Iu  many  gardens  whole  beds  of  them 


have  entirely  failed,  and  those  which  have  surviv  ed  do  no 
come  up  to  the  average  standard  of  bloom ;  some  of  the 
flowers  on  each  plant  do  not  open  at  all,  others  have  eyes 
instead  of  their  centres  being  filled  up,  and  the  leaves  look 
withered  and  yellow.  The  check  was  received  in  the  spring, 
and  little  growth  was  made  until  the  autumn,  since  which 
they  have  partially  recovered. 

Dahlias  have  also  suffered,  but  not  so  much,  and  their 
flowers  this  year  have  neither  been  so  numerous  nor  so  fine. 
• — S.  I'.,  Rushmere. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  all  our  Correspondents. — No  one  should  send  more  than  one 
or  two  questions  at  a  time.  If  we  were  to  answer  the  questions  in  some 
of  the  letters  now  before  us,  as  fully  as  they  ought  to  be  answered,  halt 
of  those  who  only  send  one  question  must  be  excluded  until  next  week. 

General  Index.— We  find  we  cannot  give  this  at  present.  When  we 
have  passed  through  another  volume  or  two,  it  may  be  determined 
differently.  This  is  an  answer  to  several  enquirers. 

Back-house  Boiler  (Verax). — These  boilers  are  of  cast  iron,  and 
cost  from  ten-pence  to  a  shilling  for  every  gallon  they  hold.  They  are 
open  at  the  top,  and  must  have  a  wooden  lid.  Lead  pipes  will  not  do  for 
any  hot-water  apparatus.  Two-inch  iron  pipes  are  generally  used  for  such 
boilers. 

Pear-trees  bearing  only  at  tiie  Points  (Ibid).— The  only 
way  to  get  your  Pear-trees  to  bear  all  along  the  branches  is  to  nail  in  a 
shoot  here  and  there,  from  the  barren  spurs,  as  Mr.  Errington  recom¬ 
mends. 

Mulberries  (Ibid). — Your  trees  are  too  much  crowded  with  branches. 
You  must  thin  them  as  you  propose.  We  cannot  say  where  the  Double¬ 
white  Feverfew  can  be  bought.  The  title  of  Mr.  Rivers’s  book  on 
orchard-houses,  is  The  Orchard  House,  by  Thomas  Rivers.  Tan  is  a 
good  medium  for  bottom-heat,  but  some  other  contrivance  is  necessary 
for  top-heat,  except  in  the  case  of  a  common  hotbed. 

Flower  Beds  (Flora). — Plant  some  low  evergreens  in  your  two  beds 
during  the  winter,  and  some  spring  bulbs  between  them,  or  patches  of 
autumn-sown  annuals,  to  flower  in  April. 

Roses  (Phianthos). — You  did  not  state  the  height  of  your  “ivied 
wall,”  therefore  we  cannot  say  what  roses  to  plant  against  it. 

Gladiolus  (Ibid). — It  will  not  hurt  them  much  to  be  removed  to 
another  bed  now,  or  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Your  bed  behind  the  stable 
will  grow  Dahlias  well  enough,  only  do  not  have  the  soil  too  rich.  Any 
of  the  early  summer  annuals  will  do  to  flower  in  the  bed  before  the 
dahlias,  and  along  with  them.  We  cannot  with  certainty  say  what  way 
to  alter  the  American  bed  without  being  on  the  spot ;  but  surely  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  about  removing  the  plants  that  are  too  high,  and 
putting  in  lower  ones. 

Suburban  Garden  (W — .).  —  For  Scarlet  Geraniums,  take  Tom 
Thumb;  for  Variegated,  take  Mangles;  for  Dahlias,  select  from  our 
former  lists;  for  a  “  score  of  such  things  as  we  may  recommend,”  read 
over  Mr.  Beaton’s  lists.  The  pots  for  plunging  must  be  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plants, — say  from  six  inches  upwards. 

Amaryllid  (W.  D.  Payne). — We  are  very  much  interested  by  your 
account  of  the  “Yorkshire  Lily,”  and  we  have  sent  to  a  botanist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Filey,  to  investigate  its  history,  and  when  we  hear  from 
him,  we  shall  give  the  name  and  biography. 

Campanula  Carpatica  (Fanny).— The  White  Carpatica  is  as  hardy 
as  a  daisy.  If  you  have  greenhouse  room  for  Tom  Thumb,  or  any  other 
of  the  Scarlet  Geraniums,  it  will  suit  them  better  than  any  other  way ; 
prune  them  rather  close,  but  by  no  means  strip  off  all  the  leaves.  A 
high  shelf,  near  the  glass,  is  the  worst  place  to  select  for  these  geraniums 
kept  dry ;  dryness  and  darkness,  with  no  leaves  on,  and  secure  from  frost, 
are  the  essentials. 

Climbers  for  the  Front  op  a  House  (T.  S). — Glycine  sinensis 
would  cover  the  front  of  a  large  house  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and 
Solunum  jasminoides  would  do  so  in  half  the  time,  and  flower  from  May 
to  November :  it  is  quite  hardy  on  a  south  wall.  The  Seven  Sisters’ 
Rose  (Rosa  Grevillii),  and  the  Rose  Jaune  des  Pres,  would  soon  cover  a 
large  space ;  and  they  require  a  good  wall  to  get  them  up  to  perfection. 
Laura  Davoust,  a  charming  climbing  rose,  does  best  on  a  south  wall. 
Chimoilanthus  fragrans  should  be  against  every  house  in  the  kingdom, 
but  does  not  grow  fast.  Jasminnm  nudiflorum  flowers  all  the  winter  on 
a  south  wall.  Clematis  montuna  is  the  fastest  grower  of  the  genus,  and 
would  soon  cover  a  large  space,  and  be  in  flower  early  in  May,  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Glycine.  Clematis  Sieboldii  is  a  most  beautiful  climber, 
which  flowers  all  the  summer  on  a  wall,  and  does  better  mixed  with  other 
climbers  to  screen  the  leaves  and  stems  from  the  sun,  Periwinkle  is 
better  than  the  St.  John’s-wort  to  cover  under  trees  quickly ;  but  the 
latter  is  an  excellent  undergrowth  when  once  established.  It  prefers 
deep,  light  soil.  Tree  box  is  the  best  shrub  to  plant  under  large  trees. 

Cantua  dependens  (Novice). — A  cool  greenhouse  is  the  best  place 
for  it  in  winter,  and  in  the  summer  it  will  do  better  if  not  much  exposed 
to  the  full  sun.  Those  who  have  coddled  their  plants  of  it  indoors  this 
autumn,  instead  of  planting  them  out  in  the  open  ground  as  we  proposed, 
have  got  into  a  pretty  pickle  with  the  red  spider ;  and  we  predict  thus 
early  that  it  will  be  difficult,  to  keep  it  free  from  this  pest  indoors  from 
April  to  October. 

Cobaea  scandens. — (Twig)  says,  “  I  have  neither  frame,  pit,  nor 
greenhouse,  and  from  the  number  of  pots  I  have  to  preserve  in  windows, 

I  fear  I  shall  not  have  room  for  two  beautiful  Cobcea  scandens,  now  against 
a  south  wall,  and  in  festoons  round  a  window,  in  one  mass  of  bloom.” 
We  have  frames,  pits,  and  greenhouses,  and  a  score  of  Cobceas,  which  we 
would  pit  or  stage  against  Mr.  Twig’s  festoons,  and  we  preserve  them  in 
a  large  shed  facing  the  north,  with  a  flue  in  it.  Cobcea  scandens  improves 
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by  age,  and  the  old  plants  require  only  to  be  kept  from  the  frost  while  at  ( 
rest ;  no  light  is  necessary.  Cut  your  two  plants  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  ! 
1  each,  take  off  the  leaves,  and  train  them  up  behind  the  window  curtains, 
or  in  any  corner  of  the  sitting-room,  or,  indeed,  in  any  dry  place  away 
from  the  frost,  and  do  not  let  the  pots  get  quite  dry ;  no  plants  are  more 
I  easy  to  keep. 

Gable  Ends  (B.  C.). — Plant  the  best  evergreen  climbing  Roses  against 
the  gable  ends  in  that  “  cold  draught.”  You  will  find  the  names  in  pre¬ 
vious  numbers.  You  may  also  plant  Cotoneuster  microphylla,  ‘‘which 
no  cold  can  impair.”  It  makes  a  fine  evergreen  clothing  to  the  ends  or 
back  of  a  house,  or  north  wall.  The  Pyracantha  thorn  ( Cratcegus  pyra- 
cantha)  is  another  useful  thing  for  your  purpose.  For  the  five-feet  walls, 
plant  China  Common  Roses  and  Ivy,  then  bud  a  selection  of  Chinas  on 
the  Rose. 

Tree  Onion. — N.  S.  Hodson,  Esq.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  says:— 

“  Should  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  wish  to  cul¬ 
tivate  this  desirable  esculent,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  bulbs, 
on  receipt  of  four  postage  stamps.” 

Churns. — A  correspondent  says: — “  I  have  used  for  several  years  a 
J  block  tin  churn,  on  which  is  a  plate,  with  this  inscription — “  Registered 
|  Metallic  Chum.  Attwood,  Wimble  and  Werner,  manufacturers,  Lewes.” 

It  is  very  simple,  makes  a  large  quantity  of  butter  in  a  very  short  time, 

:  and  though  in  constant  use,  has  needed  scarcely  any  repair  in  six  years. 

I  Price  according  to  size,  from  25s.  to  42s.  Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish 
j  us  for  our  correspondent,  with  a  recipe  for  French  bread. 

Bacon  Curing. — R.  M.  will  find  the  following  an  excellent  mode  :  — 
For  every  14lbs.  of  pork,  take  l£  oz.  of  saltpetre,  31b.  of  coarse  brown 
sugar,  31b.  of  common  salt,  and  31b.  of  bay  salt ;  pulverize  them  finely, 
and  mix  all  well  together ;  rub  the  pork  in  every  part  thoroughly  with  the 
moisture  ;  heap  what  remains  upon  the  meat,  leave  it  until  the  following 
day,  and  then  rub  it  in  again.  On  the  third  day  after  the  pickling  com¬ 
mences,  pour  a  pint  of  strong  vinegar  to  each  14lbs.  of  pork,  and  keep 
this  turned  and  bathed  daily  with  the  pickle  for  a  month.  It  will  then 
be  fit  for  drying. 

List  of  Apples  for  Standards  ( R .  L. - ,  Thame). — Dessert. 

Ashmead’s  Kernel,  Kerry  Pippin,  White  Joaneting,  Ross’s  Nonpariel, 
Adam’s  Pearmain,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  Golden  Reinnette,  Ribston 
Pippin.  Kitchen. — Alfriston,  Keswick  Codlin,  Mank’s  Codling,  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling,  John  Apple,  or  Northern  Greening,  and  Hawthorden. 

Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary  (A  Young  Beginner). — You  will 
find  it  “  far  more  useful  for  practical  gardening  purposes,  than  Paxton's 
Dictionary .” 

Working  Beer  (Malt  cum  Sugar). — You  are  quite  right  in  putting 
the  barm  into  the  wort  the  day  this  is  made,  provided  you  do  not  do  so 
until  the  wort  is  about  as  warm  as  new  milk.  You  are  also  right  in 
tunning  the  next  afternoon,  if  the  beer  has  worked  well.  A  small  tea¬ 
cupful  of  yeast  will  be  enough  for  twenty-four  gallons.  Boil  the  Chamo¬ 
miles  for  five  minutes. 

Hardy  Fruit  for  Espaliers  (A  Constant  Reader).  —  Dessert 
Apples — Pearson’s  Plate,  Kerry  Pippin,  White  Joaneting,  Hick’s  Fancy, 
Margil,  Sturmer  Pippin.  Kitchen  Apples — Gravenstem,  Hawthorden, 
Boston  Russet.  Dessert  Pears — Aston  Town,  Beurre  Diel,  Dunmore, 


Easter  Beurre.  Stewing  Pears— Catillac,  but  it  must  be  a  standard, 
i  Plums — Precoce  de  Tours,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Greengage,  and  Golden  Drop. 

Cineraria  maritima  (S.  II.  H.  IF.). — Can  any  of  our  readers  say 
where  this — the  Sea-ragwort— can  be  purchased?  Your  other  question 
next  week. 

Preserving  and  Cultivating  Ginger  ( L .). — There  is  along  recipe 
for  preserving  it  at  page  155  of  our  last  volume  (No.  140).  The  following 
for  cultivating  ginger  is  from  The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary : — 
Green  ginger  may  be  easily  cultivated  two  ways,  either  in  pots,  or  in  a 
deep  pit.  If  in  pots,  take  the  plants,  shake  them  out  of  the  pots  when  at 
rest  in  February,  divide  them,  and  pot  each  piece  into  a  pot  six  inches 
across  ;  plunge  them,  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  temperate,  in  a  bark  pit,  or  a 
frame  heated  with  dung  like  a  cucumber-bed,  the  surface  being  covered 
with  tan  deep  enough  for  the  pots.  As  soon  as  the  plants  come  up,  give 
a  small  supply  of  water,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth.  By  August  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up  and  preserve. 
If  a  large  quantity  is  required,  a  deep  pit  of  two  or  three  lights  will  be 
necessary,  the  bottom  to  be  filled  with  rich  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot ; 
plant  the  roots  in  this  soil,  and  line  the  pit  with  hot  dung,  renewing  it 
as  the  heat  declines.  The  time  for  planting  in  the  pit  is  February  or 
March.  Water  whilst  growing,  give  air  in  hot  weather,  and  in  September 
you  will  have  a  large  supply  of  fine  ginger  roots,  equal  to  foreign. 

Rambling  Sailor.— 2'.  M.  W.  says,  that  he  finds  that  this  name  is 
applied  to  Linaria  cymbalaria,  a  species  of  Toad-flax. 

Salt  and  Soot  (C.). — Fifty  bushels  of  soot,  and  ten  bushels  of  salt, 
mixed  together,  or  sown  separately,  are  a  good  dressing  for  an  acre  of 
land  to  be  planted  with  potatoes.  Sow  them  over  the  land  just  previously 
to  digging  it.  One  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  Epsom  Salt  (Sulphate  of 
Magnesia)  is  a  good  dressing  for  the  same  space  of  ground,  but  this 
should  be  sown  over  the  field  when  the  potatoes  are  growing,  in  the 
spring,  about  May.  Soot  is  composed  of  Carbon,  371  parts  :  Salts  of 
Ammonia,  426  ;  Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda,  24  ;  Oxide  of  Iron,  50  ;  Silica, 
65  ;  Alumina,  31  ;  Sulphate  of  Lime,  31  ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  2. 

Himalayaii  Pumpkin. — Any  one  desiring  new  seeds  of  this  pumpkin 
will  receive  a  liberal  supply  if  they  send  their  address,  on  a  stamped 
envelope,  with  two  stamps  enclosed,  to  Mr.  D.  Farage,  County  Gaol, 
Oakham,  Rutland. 

New  Plants  (G.  H.). — Your  plant,  as  near  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
specimen  sent,  is  the  Tecoma  Australis,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales  ; 
probably  it  was  not  able  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse  for  want  of  root  and 
head  room.  ( Hester  L.). — We  have  no  doubt  your  plant  is  the  Iris 
Chinensis,  a  very  beautiful  one;  you  may  venture  to  turn  it  out  in  a  warm, 
moist  situation,  where  your  strong  plants  will  flower  next  year.  Should 
the  weather  set  in  very  severe,  a  little  protection  may  be  useful  or  neces¬ 
sary,  as  plants  of  it  have  been  killed  during  some  of  our  very  severe  winters. 

Error. — At  p.  37,  col.  2.,  line  3  from  top,  for  Styphelia,  read  Stapelia. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christchurch,  City  of  London. — October  23rd,  1851. 


■RICHARDSON'S  RURAL  HAND- 

lv  BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each,  with  numerous 
Illustrations. 


HORSES  ;  their  Varieties — Breed¬ 
ing — and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 

DOGS;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 
Directions  as  to  their  General  Management — 
and  Simple  Instructions  as  to  their  Treatment 
under  Disease. 

PIGS  ;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 

Management  with  a  View  to  Profit— and  Treat¬ 
ment  under  Disease.  Also,  Plain  Directions 
relative  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Curing 
and  Preserving  their  Flesh. 

BEES;  TPIE  HIVE andthe HONEY 

BEE ;  with  Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  a 
considerable  Annual  Income  from  this  branch 
of  Rural  Economy.  New  Edition,  revised. 

PESTS  of  the  FARM  ;  with  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  their  Extirpation  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Plain  Directions  for  the  certain  Destruction  of 
every  description  of  Vermin. 

DOMESTIC  FOWL;  their  Natural 

History — Breeding — Rearing — and  General  Ma- 
'  nagement.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved. 

LAND  DRAINAGE  ;  its  Principles, 

Practice,  Cost,  and  probable  Profits.  By  James 
Donald,  Civil  Engineer,  Derby. 

SOILS  and  MANURES,  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Land,  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  By 
John  Donaldson,  Government  Land  Drain¬ 
age  Surveyor. 

COWS;  and  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Cattle  Breeding  and  Fattening ;  their  Varieties, 
Management,  and  General  Treatment.  By 
'  M.  M.  Milburn,  Land  Agent ;  author  of  Prize 
Essays  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  &c. 

London  i  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


Now  Ready,  in  Demy  8 vo.,  price  Is  6 d.  Part  V.  of 

BRITISH  POMOLOGY ;  or  the  History,  Description,  Classification,  and 

Synonymes  of  the  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Great  Britain.  By  ROBERT  HOGG. 

“  The  four  parts  of  the  work  which  are  now  before  us,  afford  good  indications  that  the  prospectus 
will  be  ably  carried  out.  So  far,  the  enumeration  of  synonymes,  with  their  citations,  is  certainly 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  which  has  hitherto  been  published.  The  works  of  English  and 
Foreign  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  carefully  consulted  ;  the  work,  however,  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,  for  the  author  has  evidently  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects. 
It  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  well-executed  outline  woodcuts,  and,  when  complete,  will  form 
an  interesting  and,  to  gardeners,  most  useful  volume.” — Gardeners'  Chronicle, 

“  We  can  testify  that  the  work  contains  fuller  information  relative  to  each  variety,  so  far  as  at 
present  published,  than  any  other  English  volume.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  garden 
literature.”—  Cottage  Gardener. 

“  The  best,  so  far  as  apples  are  concerned,  that  I  have  ever  seen.”—  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

“  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruits.” — Midland  Florist. 

London  :  Groombkidge  &  Sons,  and  to  be  had  of  all  booksellers  in  the  country. 
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It  would  be  a  very  contracted,  depreciating,  and  erroneous  estimate  of 
Botany,  if  any  one  were  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  science,  which  teaches 
certain  marks  whereby  one  plant  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
plants,  and  whereby,  consequently,  the  name  of  that  plant  may  be 
ascertained.  That  Botany  does  teach  us  such  marks,  and  that  the  Lin- 
nsean  is  a  system  of  such  marks  more  easily  learned,  and  more  easily 
applied  than  any  other  to  the  purpose  of  plant-detection,  is  most  true, 
and  he  would  be  a  very  unwise  student  of  Botany  who  did  not  make 
himself  master  of  that  system  which  furnishes  him  with  the  best 
index  to  the  vast  volume  of  vegetable  nature  ;  but  Botany  has 
higher  objects  than  that.  No  one  possessing  eye-sight  can  have 
I  walked  through  life  in  the  country,  without  having  noticed  that  there 
are  many  groups  of  plants,  as  the  Grasses,  Crowfoots,  and  Mints, 
which  are  composed  of  kinds  generally  resembling  each  other.  The 
common  little  grass  of  our  gravel  walks,  the  Poa  annua,  differs  very 
much  from  all  the  other  known  grasses,  and  they  all  differ,  more  or  less, 
one  from  another  ;  yet  no  one  for  a  moment  hesitates  in  saying  they  are 
so  much  alike  that  they  may  be  considered  as  members  of  one  large 
family.  It  is  so  with  the  Crowfoots,  Mints,  Orchids,  and  many  others; 
nor  is  this  a  useless  fact,  because  it  is  found  that  all  plants  so  resembling 
each  other  in  their  outward  forms,  are  similarly  alike  in  their  inward 
qualities.  This  is  a  coincidence  that  pervades  all  nature ;  and  the  cat 
tribe,  from  the  lion  of  Africa  to  the  tabby  on  our  hearth-rug,  do  not 
more  resemble  each  other  in  form  and  nature  than  do  our  plant 
tribes.  All  the  grasses,  for  example,  are  nutritious;  all  the  Crow¬ 
foots  are  poisonous ;  and  all  the  Mints  are  aromatic ;  and  this  coin¬ 
cidence  of  form  and  quality  is  the  same  whether  the  member  of  the  tribe 
is  picked  in  our  hedge-rows  or  within  the  tropics.  To  determine 
by  certain  coincidences  of  form  the  plants  to  be  enrolled  in  each  tribe  is 
of  great  importance,  and  to  this  end  Ray,  Jussieu,  Decandolle,  and  many 
1  others,  have  directed  their  greatest  efforts.  If  all  plants  were  as  easily 
discerned  as  belonging  to  one  family,  and  as  unlike  to  all  others,  as  those 
we  have  named,  the  task  would  be  easy ;  but  as  the  vast  majority  of 
plants  are  remarkable  for  close  resemblance  to  several  tribes,  the  task  of 
grouping  and  detecting  the  true  and  universally  applicable  rules  for  such 
:  grouping,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  foiling  task  that  can  be  undertaken 
by  a  mind  the  most  acute  at  definitions,  and  the  most  subtle  at 
distinctions.  Yet  much  has  been  done,  and  as  all  that  has  been  done 
is  useful,  and  as  we  purpose  to  describe  and  pourtray  our  British 
plants  according  to  this,  which  is  called  the  natural  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  we  shall  to-day  give  a  biographical  notice  of  that  admirable  charac¬ 
ter,  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu — admirable,  because  excellent  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher  of  high  knowledge.  He  was  born  at  Lyons,  in 
1/48,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  reached  Paris  to  complete  his  medical 
studies,  but  his  uncle  was  fortunately  Botanical  Demonstrator  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  and  extricated  Jussieu  from  being  lost  amid  the  multitude 
who  are  annually  prepared  for  dispensing  pills,  powders,  and  small  talk 
to  an  admiring  village  circle  of  ten  miles  diameter.  In  five  years  Jus¬ 
sieu’s  medical  education  was  completed,  or  rather  beginning,  if  it  lie  true 
that  medicine  is  best  founded  upon  practice.  It  was  necessary  that  lie 
should  deliver  a  thesis  before  he  was  admitted  to  his  doctor’s  degree,  and 
the  subject  of  that  thesis— Is  there  an  Analogy  between  Animal  and 
1  Vegetable  Vitality,  proclaimed  the  direction  Ins  studies  had  taken.  In 
1 7/0,  then,  he  was  a  physician,  and  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  biographers 
i  that,  “in  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  botanical  demonstrator  in  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  as  a  substitute  for  Lemonnier,  whose  duties  as  chief  phy- 
|  sician  to  the  king  prevented  his  executing  that  office  in  person.  Thus  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years  Jussieu  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
1  cessity  of  undertaking  the  duty  of  teaching  students  the  essential charac- 
!  ters  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  Paris  Garden,  a  task  for  which  ex- 
!  perience  in  details  and  practical  knowledge  were  required,  rather  than 
j  that  general  acquaintance  with  botany  which  a  young  man  just  released 
from  his  medical  curriculum,  might  be  expected  to  possess.  Ibis  obliged 
him  to  study  one  day  the  subjects  to  be  demonstrated  the  next,  anil  to 
occupy  himself  incessantly  with  acquiring  a  correct  practical  acquaintance 
with  plants.  At  that  time  the  collection  of  plants  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi 
was  arranged  according  to  the  method  of  Tournefort ;  but  shortly  after¬ 
wards  it  became  necessary  to  rearrange  it.  Of  this  opportunity  Jussieu 


took  advantage  ;  he  drew  up  a  memoir  upon  a  new  method  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  afterwards 
carried  into  effect  in  the  Garden.  The  idea  of  this  method  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  taken  from  a  classification  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal  Garden 
of  Trianon,  executed  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  ;  but  it  was  different 
in  much  of  the  details,  and  was  prepared  without  consultation  with  Ber¬ 
nard  de  Jussieu,  who  in  fact  was  at  that  time  old,  nearly  blind,  ill,  and 
incapable  of  taking  part  in  any  mental  exertion.  Previously  to  this, 
young  De  Jussieu  hail  studied  the  natural  order,  Ranunculacese,  with  so 
much  attention,  that  he  had  made  it  the  subject  of  a  communication  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  whose  Transactions  it  was  printed.  In  after¬ 
years  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  the  composition  of  this  memoir  which  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  real  principles  of  botanical  classification,  and  made 
him  a  botanist.  It  is  here  that  is  found  the  first  distinct  trace  of  those 
clear  ideas  concerning  the  relative  importance  and  subordination  of 
characters  which  the  author  subsequently  applied  to  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  reality  there  is  no  natural  order  of  plants  altogether  so  well 
suited  for  this  purpose  as  that  which  happened  to  be  selected. 

From  this  time,  that  is,  from  the  year  1 774  up  to  1789,  De  Jussieu  was 
constantly  occupied  in  demonstrating  to  his  class  of  botany,  and  as  his 
new  method  was  thus  brought  perpetually  before  him,  with  all  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  practice,  he  was  able  to  alter  and  im¬ 
prove  it  yearly.  The  distinctions  of  genera,  their  mutual  relation,  the 
natural  sequence  of  his  orders,  and,  in  addition,  all  that  was  written  by 
other  botanists  during  this  period  became  so  familiar  to  him,  that  his  soil 
records  his  having  actually  commenced  his  great  work,  the  “  Genera  Plan¬ 
tarum,”  in  1788,  without  having  prepared  more  than  the  commencement 
of  the  manuscript;  and  he  adds,  that  he  was  seldom,  during  the  printing, 
above  two  sheets  in  advance  of  the  compositors— a  very  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance,  if  the  extreme  attention  to  clearness  and  arrangement  con¬ 
spicuous  in  this  work  are  borne  in  mind.  It  is,  however,  always  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  those  days  botany  was  not  what  it  now  is  :  Jussieu 
enumerated  only  2700  genera,  while  one,  not  of  the  latest  general  works, 
includes  between  7000  and  8000. 

In  1/79,  when  the  “  Genera  Plantarum  ”  was  published,  the  political 
state  of  France,  which  put  an  end  to  peaceful  occupations,  and  turned 
the  public  from  all  thoughts  of  botany,  disturbed  the  tranquil  tenor  of 
the  course  of  Jussieu,  and  compelled  him  to  mingle  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  public  life.  In  1790  he  was  named  member  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  and  in  this  character  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  charities  of  that  city,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  till  1792. 
In  1793,  the  Jardin  du  Roi  was  re-organized  under  the  new  name  of 
Jardin  des  Plantes;  all  the  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  public 
instruction  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  professors,  and  De  Jussieu,  w'ho 
had  been  previously  botanical  demonstrator,  became  professor  of  rural 
botany.  I-Ie  afterwards  became  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  recommenced,  in  1802,  his  botanical  writings, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  memoirs  upon  his  own  natural  orders  of  plants. 
These,  amounting  in  number  to  fifteen,  were  continued  in  the  “  Annales 
du  Museum”  till  1820,  after  which  time  De  Jussieu  became  dead  to 
science.  He  was  then  seventy-two,  with  a  sight  so  feeble  that  it  might 
almost  have  been  called  blindness  ;  and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  do  more 
than  profit  by  the  observations  of  others.  Nevertheless',  he  employed  him¬ 
self  between  his  eighty-third  and  eighty-eighth  year  in  dictating  a  new 
edition  of  his  “  Introductio  in  Historiam  Plantarum.”  This  work  has 
been  published  since  his  death;  it  is  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  even  at  this  advanced 
age.  He  appears  to  have  been  much  loved  by  his  family,  and  greatly  re¬ 
spected  by  his  friends.  His  amenity  of  character  was  such,  that  he  was 
never  in  any  one  of  his  writings  betrayed  into  a  single  word  of  harshness 
towards  his  contemporaries.  He  died,  aftera  short  illness,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1836,  and  left  behind  him  a  son,  Adrien,  his  successor  in  his 
chair  of  botany,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  virtue  and  talents  of  his  father. 

Meteorology  ok  the  Week.  — At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  53.3°  and  38.9°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  67°,  occurred  on  the  30th  in  1833,  and  the  lowest  cold,  20°,  on  the 
3rd,  in  1845.  During  the  period,  88  days  were  fine,  and  on  80,  rain  fell. 


We  have  always  been  very  reluctant  to  decide  impera¬ 
tively  upon  the  name  of  a  fruit  submitted  to  us  for 
detection,  because  we  felt  that,  being  comparatively 
without  system,  Pomology  can  only  be  well  known  by 
those  who  have  had  long  experience,  not  merely  in 
cultivating  the  varieties  usually  found  in  gardens,  but 
with  the  majority  of  known  varieties.  We  knew  of 
no  authority  to  confirm  our  opinions,  or  remove  our 
doubts,  until  Mr.  Hogg  became  known  to  us  through 


his  excellent  work  on  British  Pomology,  and  most 
gladly  and  gratefully  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  aid. 

The  specimens  of  fruit  we  receive  are  numerous,  and 
although  of  the  names  of  many  of  them  we  entertain  no 
doubt,  yet  there  are  still  more,  varying,  so  much  as  all 
do,  witli  soil,  aspect,  and  mode  of  culture,  that  we  fail 
to  recognise  them  until  better  informed  not  only  as 
to  those  particulars,  but  as  to  others  alluded  to  in  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Hogg. 
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THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


This  letter,  we  must  premise,  was  consequent  upon 
our  sending  to  him  a  water-coloured  drawing  of  a  Pear. 

“  From  what  I  can  judge  by  the  sketch  you  sent  me, 
the  pear  is  the  Bishop's  Thumb.  But  the  sketch  is  not 
very  characteristic,  and  is  very  void  of  expression. 
There  are  several  particulars  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known  before  deciding  with  confidence  in  such  a  case ; 
viz.,  the  season  of  maturity,  the  texture  and  peculiarities 
of  the  flesh,  whether  buttery,  watery,  sweet,  styptic,  aro¬ 
matic,  itc.,  and,  also,  the  characters  of  the  stalk  and  eye, 
which,  in  the  drawing  you  sent,  I  am  satisfied  are  not 
those  of  the  specimen  from  which  it  was  taken.  Still, 
however,  I  could  almost  with  safety  say  that  the  variety 
in  question  is  the  Bishop’s  Thumb.  Its  description  is 
as  follows : — 

“Bishop’s  Thumb. — Fruit  large,  four  inclies-and-a- 
quarter  long,  and  two  inches-and-a-quarter  wide  at  the 
broadest  part,  which  is  situated  towards  the  eye,  at  about 
three-fourths  of  the. length  of  the  fruit;  shape,  oblong, 
tapering  gradually  towards  the  stalk ;  skin,  yellowish- 
green,  covered  with  numerous  large  russetty  spots,  with 
a  reddish  brown  tinge  next  the  sun,  which  is  marked 
with  grey  dots ;  eye,  small  and  open,  with  long,  reflex 
segments,  and  placed  in  a  slight  depression ;  stalk,  an 
inch  long,  curved,  obliquely  attached,  without  depres¬ 
sion,  and  with  a  boss,  or  blister,  on  one  side  at  its  base ; 
flesh,  greenish-yellow,  juicy  and  melting,  fine,  and  ten¬ 
der,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  vinous  flavour.  A  dessert 
pear  of  first-rate  quality,  ripe  in  October.  The  tree  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It 
succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  adapted  to  almost  all 
soils.” — MS.  British  Pomology. 

Now,  we  ask  our  correspondents’  serious  attention  to 
the  passage  we  have  printed  in  Italics,  for  if  they  send 
us  unripe  fruit  to  identify,  they  must  furnish  with  it 
those  indicatory  particulars. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


Lilac-flowered  Thyrsacanth  ( Thyrsacantlius  lila- 
cinus). — Paxtons  Flower  Garden,  ii.  77. — This  genus 


October  80. 

was  founded  by  Nees  Yon  Esenbeck,  to  include  some  | 
species  previously  considered  Justicias.  In  the  spring,  i 
the  present  species  flowered  in  a  stove  at  the  garden  of  | 
the  Horticultural  Society,  but  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  therefore,  for  1 
the  present  at  least,  its  origin  and  biography  are  lost  to  j 
us.  The  genus  will  stand  near  Justioia,  and  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  observes  that  it  approaches  the  Justicia  bracteolata 
of  Jaquin,  which  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Thyrsacantlius 
Lemaireanus,  but  differs  essentially  in  the  barren  stamens 
being  subulate  (awl-shaped),  and  not  spathulate  (broad 
at  the  upper  end  like  a  spatula),  as  if  preparing  to  bear 
a  piece  of  an  anther. 

It  is  a  “  soft-wooded  plant,”  requiring  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  tropical  Justicias,  Eranthemums,  and  such-like 
Acantliads.  The  leaves  are  long  and  thin,  downy  and 
wrinkled,  tapering  down  to  a  long  footstalk ;  the  flowers 
are  in  spikes,  called  thyrse-like  panicles,  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  pale  lilac,  funnel  shaped, 
inflated,  with  a  four-lobed  limb.  The  upper  lip  is  erect 
and  two  lobed ;  the  lower  is  deeply  divided  into  three 
bent-back  segments.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
thyrse,  a  panicle,  a  kind  of  flower-spike,  and  akantha,  a 
spine ;  referring  to  the  sharp  points  of  the  bracts,  or 
flower  envelopes.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order 
Acantliads  (Acanthacese),  and  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus 
to  the  first  Order  of  the  second  class,  Diandria  Mo- 
nogynia. 

How  closely  this  species  is  allied  to  the  Justicias  is 
evidenced  by  its  being  known  in  gardens  as  Justicia 
liladna  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  genus  of 
plants  in  this  group  is  told  by  the  fact  that  Thyrsacan- 
thus  Lemaireanus  is  called  by  other  botanists  a  Justicia, 
an  Aphelandra,  and  a  Salpingantha.  B.  J. 


THE  ERUIT-GARDEN. 

Pruning. — We  will  now  commence,  and  continue  in 
detail,  the  promised  remarks  on  “  Rest-pruning ,”  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  each  of  our  fruits ;  and  it  may  here  be 
observed,  that  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  handled 
may  at  once  serve,  also,  to  point  to  the  order  in  which 
they  may  be  pruned.  In  addition,  the  earliest  and  latest 
periods  of  pruning  permissible  to  each  will  be  stated. 
We  cannot  promise  ourselves  a  consecutive  course  in 
this  affair :  other  matters  will,  perhaps,  demand  atten¬ 
tion  occasionally ;  but  the  subject  will  be  resumed  until 
completed  in  good  time. 

The  Red  Currant  :  October  to  March. — The  first 
year  that  the  cuttings  are  put  out,  the  Red  Currant 
commonly  produces  three  or  four  weakly-developed 
shoots,  of  some  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  Two  or 
three  of  the  principal  of  these,  placed  equidistant,  must 
be  selected,  and  these  may  have  a  few  of  the  imperfect 
points  removed,  in  order  to  compel,  during  the  succeed¬ 
ing  summer,  the  development  of  several  shoots,  from 
which,  at  the  succeeding  rest-pruning,  those  for  the  future 
head  may  be  selected. 

On  the  first  formation  of  the  head,  of  course  much  of 
the  future  symmetry  of  the  bush  depends ;  and  well- 
formed  bushes  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  espe¬ 
cially  in  small  gardens,  or  near  walks.  The  circular 
form  is,  doubtless,  more  convenient  than  any  other, 
and  an  approximation  to  it  is  generally  the  practice ; 
still  the  forms  we  generally  find  in  gardens  are  but  a 
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rude  approach  to  it ;  and  amateurs,  and  those  with 
small  gardens,  would  do  well,  in  all  cases  of  circular 
training,  to  place  a  strong  hoop  of  the  desired  diameter 
and  at  the  desired  height  to  establish  the  first  formation 
of  the  hush  or  tree.  This  will  insure  symmetry,  as  wrell 
i  as  facilitate  the  ordinary  training  processes. 

A  strong  hoop,  of  a  yard  in  diameter,  will  be  found 
exceedingly  appropriate ;  it  need  not,  however,  he  more 
1  than  a  yard,  as  it  is  by  far  the  best  to  have  no  interior 
l  shoots ;  but  to  leave  the  middle  of  the  hush  entirely 
open.  Indeed,  if  this  plan  he  strictly  adhered  to,  thirty 
inches  diameter  will,  doubtless, be  amply  sufficient,  as  it 
|  is  needless  to  waste  space  which  is  otherwise  so  valuable. 
Three  strong  stakes  may  be  driven  deeply  in  the  ground, 
at  three  equidistant  points  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  the  top  of  each  being  about  fifteen  inches  from  the 
I  ground,  and  to  the  points  of  these  the  hoop  must  be 
firmly  attached  by  means  of  copper  wire.  Those  who 
I  wish  to  be  very  particular  may  choose  stakes  a  foot  (or 
more)  longer  still,  so  as  to  carry  another  hoop  about  a 
foot  above  the  first  hoop ;  and,  indeed,  this  principle 
may  be  carried  to  any  necessary  extent  if  requisite. 

I  The  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  should,  if  possible,  be 
good  oak  ;  and  as  for  the  hoops,  we  should  choose  them 
of  thick  wire  rods ;  for  although  rust  is  prejudicial  in 
degree  to  most  fruit-trees,  it  could  scarcely  occur  to  any 
serious  extent  with  such  slender  material.  Much  care 
should  be  exercised  in  putting  down  the  hoops ;  the 
ground  must  not  be  trod  into  a  puddled  state,  and  the 
operation  should  be  performed  when  the  soil  is  tolerably 
dry.  The  bush,  of  course,  will  be  in  the  centre,  either 
previously  or  introduced  subsequently ;  and  now  some 
j  intermediate  sticks  must  be  used  in  a  temporary  way,  to 
!  lead  the  young  shoots  to  the  hoop.  These  things  will 
readily  suggest  themselves,  and  we  need  say  little  more 
j  about  the  hoop  affair,  but  proceed  to  talk  of  distance 
!  apart,  &c.,  &c. 

We  train  them  nearly  a  foot  apart,  and  get  very 
abundant  crops;  and  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
i  nearer  than  nine  inches  on  any  account.  The  learner 
I  must  here  understand  that  these  leading  shoots  are  not 
ephemeral  or  immaterial  matters :  they  are  to  form  the 
fabric  of  the  tree  as  long  as  it  remains,  and  are  a  very 
,  different  affair  from  the  mere  spray  produced  from  their 
j  sides.  As  a  maxim,  we  say  the  leading  shoots  should 
be  so  far  apart  as  that  the  summer  spray,  when  pinched 
or  pruned  back  in  June,  does  not  meet.  This  spray  we 
!  cut  back  to  about  four  or  five  inches  early  in  June  ;  and 
this  five  inches  on  each  side  of  two  adjoining  leaders 
gives  ten  inches  as  the  distance  from  leader  to  leader, 
i  As  for  the  spray-shoots  crossing  each  other  previous  to 
J  the  “  Growth  pruning,”  that  does  not  signify  :  it  will  do 
little  harm. 

Now  the  young  tree  before  described,  after  becoming 
;  established  in  the  nursery,  and  having  undergone  a  se- 
j  cond  “  Rest-pruning  ”  in  that  position,  will,  in  the  second 
|  year,  have  produced  several  shoots  of  some  eight  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  in  the  month  of  October  will  be  a  fair 
subject  for  removal  to  a  permanent  situation.  Of  course, 
whether  this  take  place  before  the  hoops  are  placed,  or 
'  after,  or  where  there  be  hoops  or  no,  is  a  thing  dependent 
on  circumstances.  We  have  suggested  hoop-training  to 
those  who  can  find  time.  Of  course  the  soil  will  have 
been  studied ;  this,  however,  by  the  way ;  our  present 
business  is  with  the  pruning.  Now,  if  these  young 
bushes  are  moved  with  care  in  the  third  week  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  they  will  scarcely  miss  their  moving ;  they  will 
have  nice  clods  of  earth  adhering  to  them ;  and  any 
roots  that  are  wounded  will  instantly  commence  what  our 
physiologists  term  the  granular  process  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  they  do  not  root  directly  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
root  betimes  in  the  spring.  And  this  brings  us  to  a 
i  point  to  which  attention  is  requisite;  viz.,  not  to  prune 
j  too  severely  at  this  time.  Practice — grey-haired  practice, 


or,  rather,  prescription — may  oppose  us,  but  we  fear  it 
not  in  such  a  position.  The  fact  is,  shoots  of  some 
length  are  necessary  in  this  stage ;  and,  moreover,  the 
root-pruning  involved  in  removal  induces  a  sturdy  habit, 
and  the  production  of  spurs  rather  than  elongation 
during  the  next  year.  This  we  have  proved  in  hundreds 
of  cases  within  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which 
period  we  have  constantly,  in  one  place  or  another,  ad¬ 
verted  to  root-pruning,  and  the  ever-baffling  and  prodigal 
application  of  stimulants  to  fruit-trees,  ending  only  in 
the  production  of  shoots,  and  causing  too  much  of  man’s 
meddling  to  be  either  natural  or  profitable.  And  here 
we  hope  to  be  pardoned  a  simile  on  our  own  behalf. 
We  think  we  have  seen  in  some  Joe  Miller-sort-o'f-book 
an  anecdote  about  one  Dennis  (we  think  that  is  the 
name).  Poor  Dennis,  it  would  seem,  had  taken  out  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  thunder  for  the  play-house, 
and  being  in  some  contraband  theatre  one  evening,  he 
heard  all  of  a  sudden  an  imitation  of  his  superior 
article — so  good  a  one,  that  he  roared  out,  “  By  Bad, 
that's  my  thunder."  And  we,  although  it  may  appear 
egotistic,  have  been  sometimes  amused,  sometimes 
annoyed,  to  read  articles  from  gentlemen  about  root- 
pruning,  shallow  and  unmanured  soils,  station,  planting, 
summer  dressings,  &c.,  who  evidently  did  not  care  whose 
thunder  they  had,  provided  they  could  make  a  “  dread¬ 
ful  pother  o’er  our  heads.”  But  now  to  return  to  our 
deserted  track.  Little  pruning,  then,  say  we,  at  the  period 
alluded  to ;  moreover,  if  they  are  to  be  hoop-trained  the 
very  bending  will  cause  them  to  develope  spurs. 

A  selection  being  made  of  the  proper  shoots  in  proper 
positions,  they  must  be  carried  along  conducting  sticks 
to  the  hoop,  and  having  been  tethered  tolerably  well  at 
the  bottom,  may  be  pruned  just  as  much  as  will  leave  a 
point  sticking  above  the  hoops.  During  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  it  will  be  found  that  the  growing  shoots  will  rise 
perpendicularly  with  little  assistance. 

And  now  for  the  pruning  of  Red  Currants  in  general 
(whether  by  hoop-training  or  otherwise)  when  they  are 
well  established.  As  before  recommended,  the  leaders 
should  have  a  portion  of  their  points  cut  away  at  every 
rest-pruning,  in  order  to  cause  them  to  develope  side- 
spurs.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  trees  are  growing 
freely,  one-half  the  length  of  the  young  leading  shoots 
will  be  bare  of  spurs,  and  thus  in  such  bushes  may  be 
seen  patches  of  currants,  and  bare  portions  alternately, 
up  the  main  stems.  The  object  in  shortening  them  is 
to  cause  the  spurs  to  be  developed  in  a  continuous  way ; 
and  thus  more  fruit  is  obtained  in  a  given  space,  and 
room  is  economised.  Nevertheless,  if  the  leaders  have 
been  summer-pruned,  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  rest 
shortening.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  would  never  leave 
above  nine  inches  in  length  on  any  account;  about 
seven,  indeed,  is  our  average. 

And  now  to  the  side-pruning,  technically  called 
“  spurring-in .”  It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that 
healthy  currant  bushes,  especially  of  the  red  class,  ] 
develope  a  host  of  watery  side-shoots,  proceeding,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  from  the  very  spur-knots.  This  is 
as  it  ought  to  be,  notwithstanding  their  rude  appear¬ 
ance,  and  their  coarse  and  smothering  character  in  early 
summer. 

The  business  assigned  to  these  is,  doubtless,  to  elabo¬ 
rate  matter  of  an  accretive  character  for  the  due  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  group  of  spurs  which  otherwise  would 
consume  more  of  the  accretive  material  than  they  create, 
and  thereby  draw  too  heavily  on  the  system  of  the  tree. 
They  are  thus,  as  it  were,  rendered  self-supporting ;  and  j 
although  we  cannot  speak  from  experience,  yet  we  have 
little  doubt  that  if  any  one  would  persist  in  disbudding 
all  these  shoots  the  moment  they  appear,  the  spurs  at 
their  base  would  soon  be  troirbled  with  a  sort  ol  vege¬ 
table  atrophy,  and  dwindle  away  in  a  very  short  period. 

Good  rest-pruners,  therefore,  cut  all  these  back  to 
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within  about  half-an-inch  of  their  base  ;  which  gives  the 
spring-blossom  plenty  of  room  for  growth,  and  at  the 
same  time  leaves  an  eye  or  two  of  wood-buds,  which  in  a 
few  weeks  produce  the  same  character  of  spray  as  their 
progenitor;  thus  a  permanent  provision  is  made  for 
the  stability  and  long  endurance  of  the  spurs.  Thus  we 
see  the  first  object  with  the  young  bush  is,  by  pruning, 
selection,  and  careful  training,  to  procure  and  establish 
a  lot  of  lenders  at  proper  distances,  and  thenceforward  to 
carry  them  up  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible,  and 
by  shortening,  to  compel  them  to  furnish  the  whole  stem 
with  spurs,  cutting  annually  back  the  watery  side-spray 
just  alluded  to.  Robert  Errington. 


THE  ELOWER-GARDEN. 

About  this  time  last  year  I  made  up  my  mind  for  an 
experiment  on  Perpetual  Roses  upon  a  large  scale.  It  was 
founded  on  an  old  practice  which  I  had  often  witnessed  of 
training-down  Moss  Roses  upon  moss,  a  layer  of  this 
being  placed  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  by  way  of 
mulching  late  in  the  spring.  The  Moss  Roses  did  beauti¬ 
fully  this  way  ;  the  shoots  were  spread  flat  on  the  moss, 
and  the  side-shocts  from  them  flowered  at  different  heights 
from  the  moss  according  to  their  lengths,  but  the  longest 
of  them  was  much  shorter  than  those  from  bushes  not 
trained  at  all ;  and  it  is  always  so  with  bushes,  or  even 
trees,  when  their  branches  are  trained  down,  or  sideways, 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Now  wrhen  we  train  a  Pear- 
tree  that  way,  we  get  flowers  and  fruit  from  short  spurs 
along  the  main  branches ;  but  if  the  tree  is  at  all  vigor¬ 
ous  a  great  number  of  fresh  shoots  will  grow  from  the 
spurs,  which  we  call  breast-wood  ;  and  we  all  know  how 
jealous  Mr.  Errington  is  about  the  use  and  abuse  of 
his  breast-wood.  He  never  allows  breast-wood  at  all; 
he  nips  off  the  points  as  fast  as  they  get  to  a  certain 
length,  generally.  Applying  tins  principle  to  the  trained 
shoots  of  the  Moss  Roses,  those  who  treated  them  this 
way  soon  found  themselves  in  a  difficulty,  and  many 
experiments  were  tried  to  get  over  this  difficulty  :  some 
tried  to  prune  these  Moss  Roses  as  if  they  were  Black 
Currants  or  Red  Currants,  Peach-trees,  and  all  the  other 
trees  and  bushes  that  used  to  be  regularly  pruned  at 
that  time  ;  but  all  would  not  do  ;  the  Roses  would  not 
blow  well  the  second  year,  and  the  third  year  they  did 
worse ;  all  the  trained  shoots  turned  as  dry  and  old- 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  made  many  years  before, 
and  a  profusion  of  suckers,  like  shoots,  would  spring  up 
from  the  collar  of  the  plants,  or  from  the  bottom  of  the 
main  shoots  where  they  had  been  bent  down  for  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  upshot  of  the  system  was,  that  it  condemned 
itself;  no  one  could  do  any  good  with  it  after  the  first 
season,  and  many  of  us  gardeners  thought  it  died  a 
natural  death,  like  many  more  fanciful  things  which  we 
tried  from  time  to  time  and  failed  in.  The  Cottage 
Gardener  had  not  been  long  in  circulation,  however, 
before  inquiries  began  to  drop  in  about  the  system  of 
training-down  Roses,  and  since  I  was  turned  over  to 
the  flower-garden  department  I  set  my  face  resolutely 
against  the  plan.  I  had  always  some  cold  water  by  me 
to  cool  the  ardour  of  those  who  wanted  to  train  down  their 
Roses,  whether  upon  moss  or  on  the  bare  surface  of  the 
beds,  and  if  I  had  put  any  value  on  being  thought  a 
consistent  writer  T  must  have  gone  on  in  my  opposition 
to  this  way  of  growing  Roses  to  the  end  of  the  chapter; 
but  they  say  that  consistency  is  only  another  name  for 
obstinacy;  at  any  rate,  I  began  to  think  a  good  deal 
about  the  old  way  of  training  Roses.  I  recollected 
having  heard  some  gardeners  maintain  that  the  plan 
was  good  and  easy  to  be  carried  out,  but  then,  from 
what  I  had  seen  myself,  and  had  hoard  others  as  reso¬ 
lutely  condemn,  I  put  all  this  down  on  the  side  of 
consistency ;  but  no  matter  how  strong  any  of  us  hold 


an  opinion,  on  whatever  subject  it  may  be,  as  soon  as  it 
is  called  in  question  by  our  own  doubts  about  it,  or  by 
the  surmises  of  other  people,  we  begin  to  lose  faith  in  it 
immediately,  whether  we  choose  to  own  it  or  not;  but  to 
own  a  fault,  or  a  mistake,  is  by  far  the  best  way  in  the 
long  run,  and  my  experiment  on  the  Roses — part  of 
which  I  have  told  about  already — has  clearly  proved 
that  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  that  all  wrere  wrong  who 
doubted  the  good  effects  of  training-down  Roses ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  this  experiment  brought  out  a  new 
fact,  of  which  I  am  now  as  confident  as  I  am  of  writing 
this  letter. 

The  fact  is,  that  none  of  the  autumnal  or  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  should  be  pruned  at  all,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  pruning.  We  never  apply  the  term  | 
pruning  to  our  way  of  dressing  Raspberry-bushes  every 
year;  we  merely  select  so  many  of  the  strongest  canes 
on  a  stool  to  fruit  next  year,  and  all  the  little  ones,  with  • 
the  canes  which  bore  the  last  crop,  w'e  cut  clean  out  j 
from  the  bottom ;  and  if  that  is  pinning,  why,  to  lop  off 
a  bough  which  hangs  over  the  road  must  be  pruning 
also.  Now  these  Perpetual  Roses  do  better  thus  treated, 
like  so  many  Raspberry  plants,  than  by  any  other  way 
hitherto  in  use,  and  equally  so  whether  the  shoots  be 
trained  down  or  horizontally,  or  merely  left  just  in  the 
way  they  took  to  grow  last  summer.  I  brought  down 
the  issue  of  this  experiment  already  to  the  end  of  the 
first  crop  of  bloom  last  June,  and  I  then  said  that  I 
would  cut  out  the  branches  of  some  that  had  done 
flowering  to  see  if  that  would  do  as  well,  or  better,  than 
letting  them  remain  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Four 
plants  of  Madame  Laffay,  the  best  known  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  two  of  the  Crimson 
Perpetuals,  or  Rose  du  Roi,  as  that  of  the  Perpetual 
Damask  Roses,  wrere  thus  experimented  on  as  they  were 
going  out  of  flower,  and  before  the  second  growth  began. 
They  were  not  cut  very  close,  but  to  this  day  they  show 
that  they  were  cut  at  the  wrong  time;  in  short,  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  pruned  till  the  end  of  August, 
or  sometime  later,  when  the  second  growth  was  nearly 
finished,  or  better  still,  they  might  have  been  left  to  the 
end  of  October,  and  then,  instead  of  pruning  the  side 
branches,  all  the  last  year’s  wood  should  be  cut  out,  and 
this  summer’s  growth  laid  in  at  full  length.  The  easiest 
way  for  a  beginner  to  mind  this  way  of  managing  Per¬ 
petual  Roses  is  to  compare  them  to  so  many  Raspberry- 
bushes,  and  to  cut  them  exactly  like  them.  The  wood 
of  one  year  is  to  be  left  at  full  length  that  winter,  and 
at  the  next  dressing  time,  after  that  wood  is  fruited,  in 
the  case  of  the  Raspberry,  and  flowered  in  that  of  the 
Rose,  it  is  to  be  cut  clean  away  down  to  where  the  strong 
shoots  for  another  season  w'ere  grown  from.  The  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  treatment  for  the  Raspberry  and  the  Per¬ 
petual  Rose  goes  still  closer.  When  the  Raspberry 
canes  are  selected  and  tied  to  a  stake,  or  placed  in  any 
other  way,  it  is  customary  to  cut  off  the  very  points  of 
them,  more  for  the  look  of  the  thing  than  for  any 
good  it  does  for  the  next  crop.  The  same  is  done,  and 
must  be  done,  in  most  cases,  with  the  Perpetual  Rose. 
Let  us  take  Madame  Laffay,  for  instance,  and  say  that 
a  good  plant  of  it  was  trained  in  some  way  or  other  last 
winter,  the  shoots  laid  in  at  their  full  length,  or  nearly 
so;  that  these  shoots  made  small  side-shoots  along  their 
whole  length  last  May,  and  that  these  small  shoots 
flowered  most  profusely  last  June  and  to  the  middle  of 
July;  the  young,  second,  or  Midsummer  shoots,  which 
arose  from  the  bottom  of  the  trained  ones,  are  now  from 
eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  in 
bloom  at  the  top.  By  the  time  the  bloom  is  over  for 
this  year,  the  old  shoots  that  were  trained  down  last 
winter  are  ready  to  be  cut  out  altogether,  and  the  young 
ones  just  going  out  of  bloom,  are  ready  and  fit  to  be 
laid  down,  or  sideways,  in  their  stead,  and  the  very  tops 
which  bore  the  flowers,  but  the  other  must  be  dressed  a 
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little  if  only  to  clear  away  the  remains  of  the  flower- 
stalks  ;  so  that  the  similarity  is  complete  between  the 
Raspberry  and  the  Perpetual  Rose  under  this  system. 
Then,  as  to  training,  any  conceivable  way  will  do  for 
either ;  but  here  comes  a  difference  .at  last.  The  Rasp¬ 
berry  will  do  very  well  standing  upright,  but  the  Rose 
will  not,  at  least  not  except  in  very  careful  hands.  A 
man  or  woman  who  can  so  manage  an  old  Peach-tree  as 
to  have  the  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  as 
plentiful  and  nearly  as  vigorous  as  at  the  top,  need  not 
fear  of  getting  Madame  Laffay,  and  the  like  of  it,  to 
blossom  without  any  pruning  more  than  is  stated  above. 
All  this  is  perfectly  proved  in  some  hundreds  of  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  reserve  rosary  here  this  season,  and  there 
is  no  question  at  all  about  the  matter  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  good  effects  of  it,  and  the  plan 
is  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  suitable  places  for  a  row  of  vigorous  Roses — a 
hedge,  espalier,  low  wall,  or  what  not,  and  this  is  the 
best  way  to  treat  the  perpetual  sorts  in  such  places.  A 
low  Rose-hedge,  along  the  side  of  a  walk,  would  look 
very  well  in  many  situations ;  the  top  of  the  hedge  need 
not  be  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground  when  it  is 
trained,  although  the  shoots  may  have  been  four  feet 
long  before  they  are  trained  down  in  this  hedge-fashion. 
If  good  strong  plants  of  the  free-growing  kinds  were 
planted  at  four  feet  apart  in  a  row  they  could  easily  be 
brought  to  this  hedge-fashion,  or  the  shoots  might  be 
formed  into  little  arches,  as  those  of  the  Raspberry  are 
sometimes  trained.  Or  if  we  propose  three  rows  of 
Roses  to  be  planted  along  the  side  of  a  straight  walk, 
the  first  row  next  the  gravel  might  stand  eighteen  inches 
from  it,  and  the  plants  be  trained  quite  low,  after  the  old 
fashion  of  training  on  mossed-beds,  the  shoots  trained  to 
the  right  and  left ;  the  second  row  might  be  trained  in 
low  arches,  not  more  than  two  feet  high  in  the  centre 
of  the  arches,  and  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  from  the  first 
row  ;  the  third  row  might  be  an  espalier,  say  from  four 
to  five  feet  high.  The  espalier  row  need  not  be  more 
than  two  feet  from  the  centre  row,  if  one  was  tied  to  a 
limited  space;  all  the  plants  in  these  rows  might  be 
planted  at  two  feet  apart  in  the  row  so  as  to  get  the 
whole  effect  intended ;  before  the  end  of  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  and  after  a  few  years,  every  other  plant  might  be 
removed. 

One  more  suggestion.  All  these  Roses  should  be  of 
the  free-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  every  one  of 
them,  by  all  means,  to  be  on  their  own  roots,  for 
this  reason,  that  if  worked  plants  are  used,  and  their 
shoots  trained  very  low,  as  is  proposed  for  the  first  row, 
it  would  aggravate  the  disposition  of  the  wild  stocks  to 
throw  up  numerous  suckers ;  besides,  these  Roses  will 
grow  very  well  in  many  kinds  of  soil  in  which  the  Dog 
Rose  stocks  would  not  feel  at  home;  and  the  Manetti 
Rose,  which  is  the  best  to  use  on  very  poor,  light  soil, 
would  neither  increase  or  diminish  the  strength  of  such 
Perpetuals  as  I  contemplate.  Altogether,  I  think  it  is 
simply  a  foolish  plan  to  bud  these  kinds  on  low  stocks 
at  all  for  any  purpose  or  soil  whatsoever.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  them  would  come  sooner  to  a  marketable 
size  if  worked  on  the  Dog  Rose ;  but  as  a  set-off  to  that, 
let  every  one  put  in  a  hundred  cuttings  next  week — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  good  time — of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  another  hundred  of  the  Manetti  Rose, 
or  tire  Boursault,  or  any  other  Rose  used  for  stocks,  and 
the  Perpetuals  on  their  own  roots  will  come  to  market 
twelve  months  before  the  same  kinds  if  budded  on  the 
said  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  were  fit,  let  alone  the  time 
and  trouble  in  budding,  tying,  &c.,  &c. 

About  the  end  of  October,  or  early  in  November,  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any,  if  not  the  best  time,  to  put  in  cut¬ 
tings  of  all  the  strong  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  of  all  the 
Climbing  Roses.  Let  the  cuttings  be  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  and  if  slipped  from  the  old  wood,  so  as  to 


carry  a  head  with  them,  all  the  better;  and  let  only  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  cuttings  be  left  out  of  the  ground, 
with  a  little  sand  at  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  pressed 
hard  to  them,  in  some  shady  place,  most  of  them  will 
root  and  make  fine  plants  by  next  autumn.  D.  Beaton, 
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Scarlet  Geraniums  :  Preserving  in  Winter. — I 
hardly  feel  sure  if  I  am  right  in  alluding  thus  promi¬ 
nently  to  this  subject  here.  Last  season  it  received  a 
due  share  of  attention,  and  Mr.  Beaton  has  not  forgotten 
it  during  the  present ;  many  of  our  friends,  however, 
by  their  enquiries,  seem  to  be  of  his  opinion,  that  in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety — while  so 
differently  constituted  are  we,  that  others  may  be  apt  to 
exclaim  :  “  well  now,  whose  opinion  am  I  to  follow,  the 
very  diversity  puzzles  and  confounds  me.”  Eor  all  new 
beginners  there  is  much  truth  in  the  latter  statement. 
I  well  recollect,  when  first  poring  over  Loudon’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Gardening,  how  bamboozled  I  was  in  having 
the  practice  of  some  half-dozen  of  the  first  gardeners 
presented  for  my  choice,  and  the  relief  I  felt  in  turning 
quietly  to  the  one  master-mind  of  an  Abercrombie,  or  a 
Nicol.  I  would  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  contribute 
to  a  similar  perplexity,  though  I  would  wish  every 
reader,  however  few  his  plants,  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
that  identical  practice  presented,  that  was  most  suitable 
for  his  individual  circumstances. 

It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  some  few,  to  state,  that  every 
mode  that  has  been  mentioned  in  this  work  for  preserving 
the  plants  during  the  winter,  has  been  tried  by  me  with 
a  fair  portion  of  success,  with  the  exception  of  attempting 
to  preserve  them  during  the  winter  in  the  beds  in  which 
they  grew  out-of-doors,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  could 
be  done,  if  a  waterproofed  covering  was  provided.  In  my 
case,  without  that  covering,  the  plants  saved,  and  they 
were  scarcely  a  tithe,  though  moved  a  time  or  two  in 
spring,  had  always  a  disposition  to  be  leafy,  and  to  bloom 
late.  For  our  window  and  balcony  friends,  no  mode, 
that  I  have  tried,  is  equal  to  preserving  the  plants  in 
the  pots,  boxes  and  vases,  in  which  they  grew — getting 
the  shoots  well-hardened  before  winter — removing  the 
soft  parts,  and  keeping  them  in  a  dry  and  dormant 
state,  until  they  begin  to  bud  by  the  returning  warmth 
of  spring.  The  only  disadvantage  I  have  felt  from  this 
mode  of  the  plants  remaining  for  several  years  in  the  same 
place,  is,  that  the  blooms,  though  numerous,  are  apt  to 
be  small,  from  the  exhausted  nature  of  the  soil,  but  after 
the  flower-buds  appear,  this  is  easily  remedied  by  rich 
top  dressing.  The  great  advantage  of  this  Harry  More 
system,  is,  that  such  plants  will  survive  the  winter  far 
better  and  easier,  in  haylofts,  sheds,  &c.,  than  any 
plants  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  in  similar  places, 
whatever  be  the  amount  of  previous  preparation.  But 
here  are  a  number  of  friends,  who  object  to  the  whole 
system  of  thus  preparing  plants,  and  so  far  disfiguring 
the  beds,  so  many  weeks  before  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them — who  duly  chronicle,  with  the  zest  of  an  enthusiast, 
the  late  period,  that  with  the  aid  of  a  mat  now  and 
then,  they  have  been  able,  from  their  little  plot  and 
vases,  to  surprise  a  friend  with  a  bunch  of  flowers — who 
will  tell  you,  that  they  have  no  place  in  which  to  store 
their  vases  and  baskets,  and  still  less  shed  room,  in 
which  to  put  the  plants  from  these  little  beds  and 
vases,  and  that  the  whole  space  they  can  command 
is  a  small  pony  stable.  In  addition  to  all  this,  they 
decidedly  object  to  have  their  vases  and  baskets  out  of 
of  sight  during  the  winter,  when  they  are  so  orna¬ 
mental  in  themselves,  and  may  easily  be  made  to  hold 
some  hardy  plants ;  but,  in  compliance  with  what  they 
found  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  they  have  got  a 
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nice  little  brick  pit  unheated,  and  from  that,  and  the 
Welch  pony’s  manure,  they  must  contrive  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  plants  for  a  future  year ;  not 
only  of  these  in  the  baskets,  but  also  a  portion  of  these 
in  the  buds,  because  these  old  plants  do  bloom  so  much 
more  profusely  than  young  ones ;  and  then  they  say,  the 
question  we  want  you  to  answer,  is,  how  are  we  to 
proceed,  in  order  to  succeed  the  best,  and  yet  allow 
the  pi  ants  to  remain  untouched  where  they  are  for  the 
longest  period  compatible  with  safety  ?  Why  this  is 
better  and  better  still.  Few  of  us  would  trouble  our¬ 
selves  about  keeping  old  geranium  plants,  lifted  out  of 
the  ground  in  sheds,  provided  we  had  nice  brick  pits  in 
which  to  stow  them.  Moreover,  of  all  the  plans,  next 
to  that  of  preserving  plants  in  the  receptacles  in  which 
they  grew,  the  taking  up  old  plants,  and  keeping  them 
in  small  compass  in  pits,  covered  with  glass,  has  been 
with  us  the  most  successful ;  and  a  good  many  dozen  of 
such  plants  may  thus  be  preserved  in  a  single  light, 
taking  up  far  less  room  and  less  attention  than  would 
be  requisite  for  young  plants  struck  during  the  end  of 
summer.  But,  lest  we  forget,  let  us  first  allude  to  the 
somewhat  more  stunted  plants  growing  in  boxes  and 
vases  :  the  first  thing  necessary  for  their  preservation  is 
dryness  in  winter,  and  this  must  be  secured  in  the  pit. 
That  done,  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  their  recep¬ 
tacles,  either  in  one,  or  several  pieces,  and  packed  with 
a  little  dry  earth  as  closely  as  possible ;  and  here,  with 
plenty  of  air  given,  and  protected  from  frost,  they  will 
want  little  more  attention  until  they  may  go  back  again 
to  their  old  quarters  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 
With  plants  growing  in  the  small  flower-plots,  to  ensure 
success  a  few  preliminaries  should  be  attended  to. 

1st.  As  you  object  to  cutting  away  part  of  the  stems, 
and  as  it  is  likely  that  these  plants  will  stand  with 
slight  protection  at  times,  six  weeks  or  more,  longer, 
lose  no  time  in  going  over  the  beds,  and  pulling  off  all 
the  lower  leaves,  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
surface-outline,  and  yet  will  let  the  air  percolate  freely 
among  the  shoots. 

2ndly.  As  it  is  seldom  (even  without  protection)  that 
the  plants  are  greatly  injured  by  the  first  night’s  frost 
that  comes,  and  as  even  the  leaves  left  at  the  top  of  the 
shoots  will  so  far  protect  the  shoots  from  a  slight  frost, 
little  more  will  be  necessary,  until  the  icy  king  has 
blackened  the  flowers, and  tender  leaves.  Then,  as  the 
plants  no  longer  constitute  an  object  of  beauty,  the 
sooner  they  are  moved  the  better,  unless  there  is  a 
decided  appearance  of  dry,  mild  weather.  But  to  make 
sure,  no  time  should  be  lost ;  and  you  may  as  well  pro¬ 
ceed  thus :  prune  off  all  the  softer  parts  of  the  stems, 
leaving  a  couple  of  inches,  and  onwards  at  times  to  a 
foot,  according  as  you  find  the  stems  firm  or  not ;  re¬ 
moving,  at  the  same  time,  any  leaves  left.  Then  with  a 
fork  lift  all  the  plants,  and  allow  the  most  of  the  earth 
to  fall  from  them,  pruning  and  shortening  any  very  long 
and  straggling  roots. 

3rdly.  As  your  object  is  merely  to  preserve  these  plants 
in  winter,  not  to  grow  them ,  and  as  your  chief  reliance 
is  upon  the  vital  energies  stored  up  in  the  succulent 
stems  and  roots,  a  dry  position  is  indispensable ;  before 
the  winter  is  over  you  will  get  more  moisture,  in  all 
likelihood,  than  you  will  require;  and,  therefore, 
moisture,  in  every  shape,  must  be  discouraged,  except 
in  two  or  three  inches  of  earth,  a  little  moist,  packed  in 
among  the  roots.  The  roots  and  stems  (the  roots  in 
the  earth,  of  course)  are  packed  in  rows,  ding-dong,  as 
thick  as  possible;  but  before  doing  so,  all  the  cut-ends 
are  dipped  in  a  pot  of  powdered  lime,  which  acts  alike  as 
I  a  preventive  to  bleeding  and  damping.  After  being 
thus  packed,  two  or  three  inches  of  very  dry  earth,  with 
a  little  lime  in  it,  are  thrown  in  amongst  them,  but  no 
watering  during  winter  will  be  necessary,  unless  in  con¬ 
tinued  sunny  weather,  when  it  may  be  advisable  to  dust  the 


stems  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  finely  as  possible,  with 
water  just  to  prevent  evaporation.  By  removing  a  dead 
cud  now  and  then,  and  sprinkling  over  with  lime  and 
dry  earth,  by  giving  plenty  of  air  whenever  suitable, 
and  protecting  alike  from  frost  and  damp,  you  will  have 
a  complete  thicket  of  straggling  shoots  by  April,  by  i 
which  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  them  more 
thinly  into  temporary  beds,  where  you  can  easily  protect 
them,  or,  what  is  better,  pot  them  singly,  and  protect  ! 
them  the  best  way  you  can  until  the  first  two  days  of  i 
May  have  come;  I  have  no  objection  to  their  being 
turned  out  in  April,  provided  the  weather  is  mild,  and 
they  are  not  forgotten.  But  successful  as  this  mode  is 
in  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  the 
following : 

4thly.  Which  will,  however,  be  only  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  have  the  pony  or  other  means  of  obtaining 
fermenting  material,  such  as  dung  and  leaves.  What¬ 
ever  it  be,  this  should  be  thrown  together  and  sweetened, 
but  not  exhausted ;  in  fact,  instead  of  being  sweet  and 
moist  it  should  be  sweet  and  dryish.  Continue  to  have 
a  nice  little  heap  of  this  reserved  before  taking-up  time; 
when  that  arrives,  place  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
thick  of  this  hot,  dryish  dung  in  the  bottom  of  your  pit, 
make  it  pretty  firm ;  on  this  place  a  few  inches  of  rough- 
ish  soil,  and  then  a  couple  of  inches  of  finer, — neither 
wet  nor  dry,  in  which  to  pack  your  plants,  then  cover 
with  dry  as  mentioned  above.  The  use  of  this  dung  is 
two-fold :  it  is  not  absolutely  damp  in  itself,  and  by 
heating  slightly  it  will  dry  itself  more  before  the  gloomiest 
days  come,  while  it  will  raise  the  plants  all  the  farther 
above  the  ground-level,  and  thus  so  far  free  them  from 
damp  ;  secondly,  the  increase  thus  given  to  the  heat 
radiating  from  the  earth  encourages  at  once  the  pro¬ 
trusion  of  fresh  roots,  so  that  long  before  the  buds  on 
the  stems  break,  the  main  roots  are  white  with  young 
spongioles,  the  action  of  which  keeps  the  stems  plump 
and  green,  and  allows  of  their  being  brought  forward 
at  an  early  stage  if  such  should  be  necessary.  In  fact, 
where  means  are  present,  almost  every  plant  might  be 
made  into  a  specimen.  When  I  have  adopted  this  latter 
plan  I  do  not  think  I  have  lost  one  per  cent. 

But  here  whispers  a  reader — “  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  see  what  you  are  after,  unless  presenting  an  excuse 
and  assistance  for  lazy  procrastination.  All  the  old 
Geraniums  I  wanted,  and  the  young  ones  struck  in  a 
border  in  July,  are  potted  and  rooted  long  ago;  and — 
and — ”  &c.  Well,  I  cannot  help  it  now.  The  procras¬ 
tinator  with  a  friendly  lift,  may  be  made  an  active, 
foreseeing  individual,  that  otherwise  would  have  re¬ 
mained  a  procrastinator  all  his  life.  But  even  this  late- 
in-the-day-season  system  has  its  advantages,  which  at 
least  should  be  heard  before  condemned  as  unworthy  of 
notice. 

1.  There  is  no  breaking  the  uniform  outline  of  a  bed 
by  pricking  out  plants  here  and  there,  or  even  removing 
part  of  the  stems  where  the  general  appearance  of  the 
garden  is  still  beautiful,  as,  upon  the  whole,  it  still  is. 

2.  There  is  a  saving  of  pots ;  and  this,  where  many 
are  wanted,  and  assistants  must  be  employed,  and  crocks 
are  needed,  do  what  you  will,  is  a  matter  of  moment  ; 
they  do  melt  array  so.  Suppose  you  do  pot  in  March 
or  April,  the  pots  containing  Chrysanthemums,  bulbs, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  will  be  empty  then. 

3.  There  will  be  a  saving  of  labour.  Potting  early 
pre-supposes  shading  and  watering;  potting  late,  if 
inferring  less  of  these,  still  leaves  a  contingency  for 
failures  after  potting.  Every  pot  thus  emptied  on  the 
rubbish-heap  testifies  to  so  much  lost  labour.  In  pot¬ 
ting  plants  from  such  a  pit  in  March  or  April  there 
need  not  be  a  future  failure;  all  that  is  wanted  is  close¬ 
ness  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  the  usual  routine  for  plants  potted  all  the 
winter. 
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4.  There  will  be  a  saving  of  space  during  those 
months  when  space  under  glass  is  most  valuable.  Pot 
in  as  small  pots  as  you  will,  and  pack  them  as  close  as 
you  please,  no  squeezing  of  them  will  enable  you  to  get 
anything  like  the  number  of  plants  in  a  light,  that  you 
may  safely  cram  in  without  potting. 

5.  This  planting  under  a  light,  whether  transplanted 
or  potted  afterwards,  is  superior  to  any  mode  of  planting 
or  turning  in  by  the  heels  in  mere  sheds,  &c.,  however 
comfortable,  as  growth  is  more  early,  or,  at  least,  more 
sturdy,  the  flowering  process  is  sooner  brought  into 
action,  and  less  disposition  for  large  foliage,  though 
receiving  similar  treatment.  With  the  latter,  indeed, 
whether  for  vases,  or  beds,  or  pot  plants,  I  never  could 
get  them  at  all  to  my  mind,  plant  when  I  would ,  without 
having  previously  potted  them,  and  given  them  a  lift  in 
April  under  glass,  calico  covering,  or  the  protection  of  a 

■  hurdle  when  cold.  That  is  no  reason  why  others  should 
not  succeed  better. 

The  mode  pointed  out  now  is  not  for  a  moment  thought 
to  be  the  best ;  but  where  space  is  limited,  and  in  the 
particular  circumstances  referred  to,  it  is  not  the  worst. 

R.  Fish. 
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EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Euphorbia. — A  genus  of  plants,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  uninteresting  weeds;  natives  of  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  of  them  are  curious,  distorted 
objects,  with  fleshy  stems  and  succulent  leaves,  scarcely 
worth  growing  except  in  botanical  collections,  and  as 
matters  of  curiosity.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  yield¬ 
ing,  when  cut  or  wounded,  a  milky  acrid  juice,  which 
possesses  considerable  medicinal  powers.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  with  such  matters  that  we  intend  to  trouble 
our  readers  on  this  occasion.  Our  intention  in  writing 
about  stove  plants,  is  to  draw  attention  only  to  objects 
of  floral  beauty.  The  Spurgeworts  have  three  species 
amongst  them  that  are,  when  well  grown,  really  hand¬ 
some,  showy,  and  attractive,  and  continue  a  long  time 
in  beauty. 

Euphorbia  Jaccquinifolia  (Jaccquin’s  E.) ;  S.  Ame¬ 
rica. — A  tall,  slender-growing  shrub,  with  ovate  foliage 
and  bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  produced  thickly  in 
two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  drooping  stems,  standing 
i  out  above  the  foliage.  Though  each  flower  is  individu¬ 
ally  small,  yet,  by  being  numerous  and  of  so  bright  a 
colour,  they  are  very  showy.  As  flowers  for  the  bouquet 
there  are  none  to  surpass  them,  and  as  the  season  of 
blooming  happens  in  winter,  they  are  the  more  accept¬ 
able.  Good  plants  may  be  had  for  2s.  6d.  each. 

Euphorbia  punicea  (Scarlet  E.);  Jamaica. — This  is 
a  handsome-growing  plant,  independent  of  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers.  The  foliage  is  of  a  peculiar  light  green, 
and  is  thickly  set  on  beautiful  light-coloured  stems.  The 
flowers  are  small,  but  their  beauty  consists  in  bright 
rich  scarlet  bracts.  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  in 
this  country  for  more  than  a  century,  but  is  compara¬ 
tively  unknown.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  general  cult¬ 
ivation. 

Euphorbia  splendens  (Showy  E.) ;  Madagascar. — 
A  prickly,  upright,  branchy  shrub,  of  great  beauty.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  short  footstalks,  sometimes  in 
pairs,  generally  in  fours,  but  sometimes  in  as  many  as 
eight  on  a  stem.  They  are  of  a  pleasing  colour,  between 
a  rose  and  a  scarlet.  The  colour  is  much  heightened  by 
being  placed  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  and  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  A  showy  handsome  plant.  2s.  6d. 

Culture:  Propagation. — By  cuttings.  The  best  sea¬ 
son  for  propagating  these  plants  is  about  the  month  of 
March,  but  they  will  succeed  through  most  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  though  there  is  some  danger,  if  the  cuttings  are  put 


in  late,  of  their  damping  off  in  the  dark  season  of  autumn 
and  winter.  The  best  cuttings  are  made  from  the  young 
shoots,  provided  they  have  a  portion  of  a  rather  woody 
stem  at  the  base  of  each  cutting.  Take  them  off  and  lay 
them  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  planting ;  the 
ends  will  then  cease  bleeding,  and  become  hardened  at 
the  base.  Plant  them  thickly  round  the  edge  of  5-incli 
pots,  in  very  sandy  loam,  with  a  coating  of  pure  white 
sand  on  the  surface.  Place  them  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
stove,  and  cover  them  with  a  hand-glass,  giving  very 
little  water.  Lift  off  the  hand-glass  every  morning  for 
an  hour  or  two,  which  will  prevent  their  damping  off,  as 
they  otherwise  would  be  liable  to  do  on  account  of  their 
succulent  nature  ;  they  will  need  no  shade  excepting  in 
the  very  hottest  part  of  summer,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  pot  them  off  imme¬ 
diately. 

E  punicea  is  the  most  difficult  to  strike — perhaps  not 
more  than  one  out  of  five  will  succeed.  It  sometimes 
produces  a  pod  of  seed,  and  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
that  whenever  it  takes  place.  Sow  the  seed  in  spring, 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  finely  sifted  on  the  surface,  and 
pot  off  the  seedlings,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
into  very  small  pots,  and  treat  them  afterwards  exactly 
similar  to  the  cuttings. 

Soil.  — ■  The  compost  suitable  for  these  beautiful 
Euphorbias  consists  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  large  admixture  of  coarse  sand: — a 
small  quantity  of  old  lime  rubbish ;  the  coarse  parts 
sifted  out  of  it  will  be  advantageous  to  add  to  the  com¬ 
post,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Summer  Culture. — E.  jaccquiniflora  requires  to  be 
severely  stopped,  in  order  to  form  anything  like  a  tole¬ 
rably  formed  plant.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  plant 
four  or  five  plants  in  one  pot,  six  or  eight  inches  wide. 
We  have  seen  plants  so  treated  look  very  handsome 
when  in  bloom.  In  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  there 
was,  some  years  ago,  a  plant  of  this  kind  trained  up,  with 
a  single  stem,  to  perhaps  3^-  feet  high ;  it  was  stopped 
there,  and  branched  out  freely.  The  branches  were 
trained,  umbrella  wise,  and  formed  as  handsome  an 
object  of  floricultural  beauty,  when  in  bloom,  as  was 
ever  seen.  This  mode  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  During 
summer  the  whole  of  these  three  plants  require  a  mode¬ 
rate  supply  of  water,  on  account  of  their  succulent  habit. 
They  must  be  kept  constantly  in  the  stove.  Re-pot  in 
early  spring,  and  top-dress  in  the  autumn.  Drain  well  j 
at  the  time  of  potting. 

Winter  treatment. — As  might  be  anticipated,  very 
small  supplies  of  water  are  requisite.  Cut  down  E.  Jacc- 
quiniflora  as  soon  as  it  has  done  blooming.  This  will 
cause  it  to  branch  out  more  freely,  and  keep  it  within 
bounds.  The  other  two  do  not  need  this  operation. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOATERS. 

ME.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

After  endeavouring  for  twenty  years  to  establish  a 
pure  taste  in  floriculture,  by  laying  down  certain  points 
which  are  necessary  in  perfect  specimens,  and  so  far 
succeeding  as  to  obtain  the  general  consent  as  to  their 
propriety,  it  would  almost  seem  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  enforce  the  practical  application  of  rules  so  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  to  be  good ,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  because  these  rules  are  resisted  by  a  class  whose 
interests  they  are  erroneously  supposed  to  affect  unfa¬ 
vourably.  When  we  laid  down  the  points  which  we 
called  “  the  properties  of  flowers  and  plants,'1  there  were 
no  rules  by  which  a  really  good  flower  could  be  recog¬ 
nised.  Florists  had  different  tastes;  one  admired  a 
large  coarse  variety,  another  striking  colours,  without 
caring  for  form  or  size ;  a  third  wanted  particular  mark- 
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ings;  but  all  pretended  to  admire  whatever  they  raised — 
whatever  they  had  most  of  to  sell.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  to  expect  that  any  set  points,  if  adhered  to, 
would  throw  many  varieties  into  the  shade;  whatever 
was  said  to  be  perfect,  would  render  all  that  fell  very 
short,  worthless.  The  great  struggle,  therefore,  against 
“  The  Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,”  was  made  by 
dealers ;  because,  although  the  principles  laid  down  en¬ 
hanced  the  value  of  those  varieties  which  possessed 
them,  a  great  number  which  did  not  possess  them  were 
a  dead  letter.  But  the  publication  of  these  principles 
among  amateur  gardeners,  enabled  a  lady  or  gentleman 
to  choose  for  themselves.  They  could  tell  as  well  as  the 
dealer  whether  a  new  flowor  was  good  or  bad,  and  from 
that  time  did  floriculture  progress.  The  raisers  of  seed¬ 
lings  produce  new  varieties ;  and  when  the  test  is  ap¬ 
plied  strictly  to  these,  very  few  are  worthy  to  be  added 
to  our  collections.  This  does  not  suit  the  dealer ;  con¬ 
sequently,  there  is  a  constant  fight,  as  it  were,  against 
the  application  of  the  rules  on  the  part  of  those  who  sell, 
and  a  determination  to  uphold  them,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  buy,  with  these  exceptions;  some  buyers,  or  ama¬ 
teurs,  are  so  mixed  up  with  dealers,  as  to  induce  them 
to  do  as  dealers  do.  Hence,  we  find  amateurs  judging 
the  flowers  of  dealers  favourably,  and  vice  versa ;  so  that 
hundreds  of  novelties,  so  called,  without  the  least  pre¬ 
tension  to  value,  are  sent  out  every  year,  not  only  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  seller,  but  also  with  certifi¬ 
cates  of  excellence,  given  at  societies  where  the  dealer’s 
influence  prevails.  The  Cottage  Gardener  will  check 
this  evil  among  thinking  men;  but  the  constant  struggle 
to  lower  the  standard  of  merit,  by  adopting  coarse 
flowers,  and  by  placing  the  showers  according  to  the 
size  of  the  blooms  they  produce,  instead  of  according  to 
the  quality,  is  persevered  in  by  some  florists,  and  all 
under  their  influence.  But  it  becomes  necessary  to 
counteract  this  vulgar  taste,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by 
amateurs,  aided  by  the  few  professional  florists  who  take 
a  pride  in  the  quality  of  their  productions.  How,  then, 
should  they  act  ?  First,  they  should,  in  spite  of  the  taste 
for  large  coarse  flowers,  put  up  such  as  are  conformable, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  “the  properties”  laid  down; 
secondly,  they  should  promote  the  selection  of  judges 
who  will  carry  out  the  pure  taste  by  giving  prizes  to  those 
the  nearest  perfection  in  all  “  the  properties,”  and  never 
give  it  to  size,  unless  flowers  are  equal  in  all  other  respects ; 
for  the  same  variety  of  anything,  that  when  grown  mode¬ 
rately,  is  fine,  will,  when  grown  large,  be  coarse,  and 
flowers  that  are  naturally  large  are  always  proportion- 
ably  coarse.  Let  us,  then,  hear  no  more  of  flowers  being 
too  small,  and,  above  all  things,  let  judges  at  floral  shows 
look  favourably  at  compactness,  doubleness,  symmetry, 
form,  thickness  of  petal,  smoothness  of  edge,  circular 
instead  of  rosette,  or  starry,  outline,  and  on  no  account 
let  size  beat  unless  in  all  the  other  respects  equal. 

Among  the  very  numerous  packets  of  flowers  we  arc 
now  receiving  daily,  too  many  are  beneath  criticism, 
and  our  numerous  correspondents  must  conclude  that 
we  have  no  favourable  notice  to  give;  because  a  column 
of  rejected  subjects  is,  by  no  means,  an  agreeable  article 
in  a  limited  work.  Some  we  make  the  subject  of  private 
communications,  but  if  there  be  any  promise,  any  hope, 
wo  take  a  more  public  notice. 

Blooms  of  Campanula  vulalli  are  no  longer  a  novelty, 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener  we  have  already  noticed  the 
plant  in  a  former  number,  and  we  hear  that  there  are 
seeds  in  the  country.  The  plant  is  to  all  appearance 
hardy,  and  a  perennial,  but  makes  a  good  potting  sub¬ 
ject. 

Hollyhocks  (IF.  II.). —  Vanguard,  a  splendid  centre; 
the  guard-petal  larger  than  we  liko,  but  thick,  smooth, 
and  well  formed,  with  some  little  puckering,  but,  with  all 
its  faults,  a  good  flower.  Princess  Royal,  a  lovely 
rose,  centre  splendid,  guard-petals  a  good  size,  but  not 
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so  thick  as  we  like ;  nevertheless,  very  beautiful  altogether. 
Both  these  flowers  have  centres  that  have  richness, 
thickness,  and  symmetry  in  their  form,  and  they  may  be 
grown  in  good  collections  with  advantage. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Ranunculus. — Planting. — “  There  is  a  time  to 
plant  and  a  time  to  take  up  that  which  was  planted.” 
This  is  a  rule  as  old  as  the  days  of  Solomon  the  Wise 
King  of  Israel,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  applies  especially  to 
plants  with  bulbous  or  tuberous  roots — and  to  none  more 
so  than  the  ranunculus,  for,  if  the  roots  of  this  plant  are 
left  in  the  ground  in  this  country,  they  soon  deteriorate, 
and  generally  perish.  Perhaps,  in  the  warm  soil  of  Asia, 
of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  may  bear  to  be  left  longer  in 
the  soil  undisturbed,  but  as  we  have  only  to  do  with  our 
own  climate,  we  must  treat  our  hardy  plants  to  suit  it. 
The  season  for  planting  the  best  kinds  of  ranunculus  is 
in  the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  most  severe  frosts 
have  passed  away,  and  the  ground  has  become  tolerably 
dry.  The  beds  of  course  we  suppose  to  have  been  duly 
prepared,  as  directed  in  our  last  paper  on  the  subject. 
Let  two  or  three  dry  days  pass  over  sometime  about  the 
end  of  February,  or  the  first  week  in  March.  Then  rake 
the  surface  of  the  bed  the  morning  of  the  day  previous 
to  the  one  fixed  upon  for  planting.  This  will  cause  it  to 
dry  much  more  than  if  it  were  left  as  it  is.  Look  over 
the  stock  of  roots,  and  prepare,  if  not  already  done, 
numbers  for  each  variety,  commencing  of  course  with 
No.  1.  Some  recommend  steeping  the  roots  for  twelve 
hours  in  water  before  planting,  but  we  think  this  not 
necessary,  except  the  planting  season  has  been  for  some 
cause  or  other  put  off  till  the  middle  of  April;  then 
it  may  be  useful ;  but  if  they  are  planted  in  the  right 
time,  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  ground  to  cause 
them  to  swell  and  grow.  Supposing  then,  that  the 
weather  is  propitious,  and  all  things  properly  prepared 
and  arranged,  bring  out  early  some  fine  morning,  as 
near  the  time  as  possible,  the  roots  and  tallies :  com¬ 
mence  by  drawing,  with  a  triangular-shaped  hoe,  a  drill 
across  the  end  of  the  bed,  about  1^  in.  deep ;  do  not 
exceed  that;  if  deeper,  the  roots  will  be  weakened  the 
succeeding  year,  by  forming  themselves  on  a  kind  of 
stem,  nearer  the  surface;  and  if  shallower,  the  plants  are 
more  liable  to  be  struck  with  drought,  should  a  dry 
season  succeed.  The  drill  being  drawn  the  right  depth, 
plant  the  whole  of  No.  1,  and  press  each  bulb,  or  tuber, 
slightly  down  into  the  ground;  plant  them,  if  large, 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row — if  small,  three-and-a- 
half  inclios  will  be  a  sufficient  distance.  Finish  the 
first  row,  and  if  it  holds  all  No.  1,  place  the  tally,  or 
number,  facing  the  row  of  plants.  If  one  row  across 
the  bed  will  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  first  variety, 
draw  a  second  drill  five  inches  from  the  first,  and  place 
the  tally  at  the  end  of  the  variety,  whether  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed  or  nearer  the  side.  Be  very  particular 
about  this  point,  and  make  the  tally  firm  in  the  ground, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  easily  displaced,  and  lead  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  confusion.  As  soon  as  the  first  kind  are  all 
planted,  cover  the  crown  of  each  tuber  with  fine  sand. 
This  will  cause  the  tubers,  when  they  are  taken  up  in 
July,  to  come  out  of  the  ground  quite  clean,  and  in  good 
condition  for  keeping.  (If,  however,  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sand,  it  may  be  dispensed 
with).  Then  with  a  short-toothed  rake  draw  the  soil 
over  the  bulbs,  and  when  it  is  level  give  a  gentle 
pressure  with  the  head  of  the  rake,  to  press  the  soil 
pretty  closely  upon  them.  After  that  is  done,  draw 
another  drill  for  No.  2 ;  proceed  in  the  same  way  in 
planting  and  covering  up,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  are 
planted.  If  possible  finish  all  the  planting  the  same 
day.  Then  fix  over  the  bed,  or  beds,  some  hoops  three  or 
four  feet  apart,  with  rods  running  lengthwise,  and  tied 
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to  each  hoop  with  either  copper-wire  or  tar-twine.  This 
is  to  form,  with  mats  thrown  over  it,  a  shelter  from 
severe  frosts,  should  they  come  after  the  planting 
season,  and  also  from  heavy  snow-showers,  which  some¬ 
times  visit  us  late  in  the  spring.  This  shelter  will  also 
serve  to  protect  the  blooms  from  the  bright  sunny  days 
when  they  are  in  flower.  We,  however,  earnestly  warn 
our  florist  amateur  friends  against  too  much  shelter  in 
early  spring.  Let  the  ranunculus  have  all  the  benefit  of 
full  exposure  to  the  influence  of  kindly  weather,  both 
night  and  day.  Too  much  covering  up  is  quite  as  in¬ 
jurious  as  none  at  all.  Even  heavy  showers  of  rain  will 
be  advantageous.  All  the  shelter  they  require  in  early 
spring,  is  protection  from  very  severe  late  frosts,  heavy 
showers  of  snow,  or  from  heavy  storms  of  hail,  all  which 
calamities  sometimes  visit  us  in  this  our  variable 
climate,  and  would  almost  ruin  our  charming  ranuncu¬ 
luses  if  they  were  left  unprotected  from  their  baneful 
effects,  especially  after  they  have  made  their  appearance 
above  ground.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Lettuce. — The  quality  and  regular  supply  of  this  im¬ 
portant  vegetable  being  attended  with  some  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  gardener,  aud  those  periods  of  dry 
weather  we  generally  have  in  greater  or  less  quantities, 
every  summer,  being  so  liable  to  derange  that  order  by 
which  the  “  supply  and  demand”  is  regulated,  we  make 
no  apology  for  here  devoting  a  portion  of  our  Calendar 
to  the  general  culture  throughout  the  season  of  this 
necessary  appendage  to  our  tables.  Without  going  back 
to  the  history  of  its  first  introduction  to  our  gardens,  or 
even  to  notice  varieties  now  obsolete,  we  at  once  go  to 
the  cultivation  of  those  kinds,  which  modern  science 
has  pointed  out  as  being  the  best  suited  to  the  various 
wants  of  the  present  day,  and  shall  begin  with  those 
more  especially  useful  for  winter  or  early-spring  supply ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  we  presume  to  have 
been  planted  at  various  times  since  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  even  now  a  few  more  may  be  yet  put  in,  on  any 
dry  border  that  can  be  made  available  for  that  purpose. 
But  to  the  kinds — we  unhesitatingly  point  out  the 
Hammersmith  Hardy  Green,  as  the  very  best  for  winter 
work.  This  useful  little  lettuce  is,  when  true,  of  a  deep 
green ;  the  leaves  thicker  than  most  of  the  cabbage 
varieties,  and  less  undulating  also ;  it  never  gets  large, 
yet  forms  nice  little  heads,  which  in  April  are  very  use¬ 
ful,  being  crisp,  tolerably  white,  and  sweet.  It  may  be 
planted  closer  than  most  other  kinds,  and  we  strongly 
advise  its  use  for  the  principal  portion  of  the  winter 
crop, — nevertheless,  the  Brown  Dutch  is  also  a  very  good 
lettuce,  being  larger  than  the  Hammersmith,  though  not 
quite  so  hardy,  its  leaves  have  a  rusty  tinge,  and  near 
the  base  are  much  wrinkled,  which  unfortunately  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  slugs  taking  up  their  abode 
there,  causing  a  great  destruction  to  this  useful  kind. 
The  outer  leaves  are  more  plain  than  most  of  the 
cabbage  kinds,  hut  they  form  a  nice  compact  heart, 
which  in  spring  eats  very  well.  This  kind  may  be 
treated  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the  last,  only  in 
planting  out  allow  a  little  more  room,  as  it  gets  larger. 
Some  years  ago  this  was  thought  the  hardiest  Lettuce, 
and  in  cold  bleak  districts  no  other  was  attempted  to  be 
grown,  until  some  one  conferred  a  boon  on  the  garden¬ 
ing  world,  by  introducing  the  Hardy  Green  sort  above 
alluded  to.  Next  in  importance  to  these  two  is  (when  it 
can  be  obtained  true)  a  good,  useful,  Brown  Coss  variety ; 
unfortunately  that  praiseworthy  skill  which  has  im¬ 
proved  the  qualities  of  so  many  of  our  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  has  not  added  anything  to  this  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  think  the  Brown  Coss  lettuce  of  some  twenty  or 


more  years  ago,  was  better  than  those  of  the  present 
day;  perhaps  there  may  be  some  useful  kinds  of  it  found 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  but  certainly  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  that  called  Brown  Coss  by  the  seedsmen  of  the 
present  time,  is  an  inferior  variety,  loose,  open,  and 
spreading,  while  the  improved  kinds,  as  they  call  them, 
partake  more  of  the  appearance  of  the  Green  or 
White  Coss  varieties,  and  like  them,  are  less  able 
to  endure  the  rigours  of  winter,  or  the  scorching 
sun  of  the  dog-days.  So  that  we  have  often  heard 
old  gardeners  lament,  that  amongst  so  many  im¬ 
provements  in  other  departments,  that  of  Brown  Coss 
lettuce  has  certainly  degenerated ;  the  best  kinds  that 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain  of  this  useful  article 
(as  well  as  some  other  things  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  places)  have  been  from  cottagers,  with  whom  Brown 
Coss  lettuce  has  ever  been  a  favourite,  and  we  shrink 
not  from  avowing  that  we  have  often  been  very  much 
indebted  to  this  class  of  cultivators  for  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  vegetables  that  we  have  ever  grown,  and  we 
are  glad  to  hear  our  worthy  coadjutor,  Mr.  Beaton,  pay¬ 
ing  them  a  similar  compliment.  While  we  recommend 
our  readers  to  plant  a  portion  of  this  useful  kind  for 
winter,  we  advise  them,  in  their  several  localities,  to 
see  if  good  varieties  are  to  he  had,  and  we  doubt  not 
but  they  will  be  thankfully  received  by  those  having  the 
advancement  of  horticultural  objects  at  heart. 

We  now  come  to  some  of  the  Green  or  White  Coss  tribe, 
aud  the  best  for  winter  use  is  the  Bath,  or  some  of  its 
offspring.  This  is  a  Green  Coss,  and  is  sometimes  black 
seeded,  and  sometimes  white.  The  former  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  hardiest,  but  the  latter  is  the  finer  when  it  does 
stand ;  it  seems  singular  for  two  varieties  to  be  both 
called  Bath ;  certainly  one  must  be  wrong,  but  the  means 
we  have  taken  to  discover  their  origin  have  been  hitherto 
futile.  As  we  have  had  them,  however,  both  very  good, 
their  names  are  of  less  moment — we  need  hardly  say  they 
are  both  less  hardy  than  the  three  first-mentioned,  but  if  a 
mild  winter  ensue  they  are  better  flavoured.  In  planting 
this  lettuce  in  September,  or  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  it  is  advisable  to  drag  drills,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  a  little  below  the  ordinary  level,  otherwise  they 
get  so  “ leggy.”  In  giving  the  above  details  of  winter 
lettuce,  we  hope  the  instructions  given  in  the  Calendars 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  have  been  duly  attended  to,  and 
that  a  considerable  breadth  of  each  kind  has  been 
planted  on  dry  borders,  and  all  casualties  made  good 
from  time  to  time,  besides  a  bed  or  two  in  some 
sheltered  place,  which  are  yet  too  young  to  handle; — if 
the  quantity  already  planted  he  not  thought  sufficient, 
a  few  more  may  he  yet  planted,  taking  advantage  of  dry 
weather,  and  work  a  little  lime,  soot,  or  wood  ashes  into 
the  ground,  previous  to  planting,  otherwise  the  slugs 
will  make  sad  havoc  of  your  plants,  and,  as  a  partial 
preventive,  we  also  like  dry  weather  on  that  account. 
We  will  defer  our  remarks  on  other  lettuces  until 
another  opportunity. 

French  Beans. — When  there  are  conveniences 
whereby  this  vegetable  may  be  forced,  it  is  time  now 
to  put  in  a  few  seeds ;  we  generally  allow  them  to  vege¬ 
tate  in  a  pan,  and  plant  them  out  afterwards.  Some 
shelf,  or  other  suitable  place,  near  the  glass,  in  a  pine- 
stove,  is  best;  and  great  care  must  be  taken,  at  this  dull 
season,  that  they  do  not  shank  off,  therefore  do  not  pour 
large  quantities  of  water  over  them,  rather  take  the  pot 
or  pan  the  seedlings  are  in,  and  dip  it  in  water,  holding 
it  in  a  few  minutes,  not  so  deep  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
rise  any  higher  than  within  two  inches  of  the  level  of 
the  soil  in > the  pot;  this  is  better  than  watering  at  top. 
If  any  canker  does  show  itself  let  it  he  dusted  with 
charcoal  dust,  or  very  lightly  with  lime  ;  and  if  the  at¬ 
mosphere  be  very  dry,  occasionally  very  slight  syringings 
will  be  useful,  but  at  this  dull  season  there  is  generally 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  house  for  healthy  vegetation, 
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but  this  crop  is  very  precarious  at  tliis  untoward  season. 
See  to  those  planted  in  pots  some  time  ago,  and  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  condition,  hy  all  the  means  you  have 
at  command,  otherwise  they  will  do  no  good ; — keeping 
close  to  the  glass,  taking  care  that  no  drip  takes  place, 
and  removing  all  offensive  matter  likely  to  engender 
disease,  are  amongst  some  of  the  preventives  to  their 
falling  a  prey  to  thrip,  mildew,  and  other  misfortunes ;  as 
it  unfortunately  happens  at  this  dull  period  that  the  usual 
|  antidotes  to  these  evils  can  hardly  be  used  with  safety, 
our  advice,  therefore,  is  rather  to  keep  disease  away,  than 
i  attempt  to  cure  it.  Protect  any  that  are  in  bearing  in 
the  open  ground  or  sheltered  places,  and  let  those  past 
use  he  at  once  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  manured, 
dug,  or  trenched,  as  the  case  may  he. 

Cauliflowers  we  recommended  last  week  to  he 
pricked  out  into  frames  to  stand  the  winter,  we  also  ad¬ 
vised  those  intended  to  be  planted  in  hand-lights  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once,  if  not  done  before :  we  usually  put  nine 
plants  in  an  ordinary  square  hand-light,  and  in  spring 
remove  all  hut  the  foiu’  corner  ones.  We  allow  sufficient 
space  between  the  hand-lights  in  the  row  for  their  tops 
to  he  taken  off,  and  placed  between,  and  an  equal  space 
or  more  between  the  rows  for  walking  on,  and  ex¬ 
amining  them  :  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  slugs,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  ravages  by  the  means  previously  directed  for 
this  and  other  crops.  See,  also,  that  those  left  in  the 


seed-bed  do  not  suffer  by  anything,  as  in  a  mild  winter 
they  make  useful,  good  plants.  Pick  out  all  large  weeds 
from  amongst  them,  but  a  little  cliickweed,  or  such  like, 
is  not  altogether  without  its  uses  amongst  their  stems 
when  a  severe  frost  sets  in.  In  thus  allowing  that 
weeds  are  of  some  use,  we  presume  we  are  speaking 
treason,  nevertheless  such  is  the  case,  whatever  their 
annihilators  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

Mushroom-Beds  may  yet  be  made,  examine  those 
lately  spawned,  and  see  that  the  heat  does  not  decline 
too  much.  When  there  is  a  house  on  purpose,  and  they 
are  wanted  early,  fire-heat  will  wonderfully  hasten  their 
progress  ;  prepare  materials  for  future  beds,  which  keep 
from  the  heavy  rains  we  often  have  at  this  season. 

Sundries.  —  Asparagus  and  Sea-hale  wanted  early 
must  be  now  put  into  force,  if  not  already  done.  (See 
last  week.)  Endive  may  yet  be  planted,  and  so  likewise 
may  Cabbages,  but  all  work  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
finished  now  as  quickly  as  possible.  Celery  may  soon 
after  this  be  earthed-up  for  the  last  time.  Cardoons  we 
suppose  to  have  been  done  some  time  sooner,  and  all 
vacant  spaces  of  ground,  not  wanted  for  winter  cropping, 
may  be  at  once  ridged  or  trenched,  or  both,  taking 
such  advantage  of  the  weather  as  to  have  that  work 
done  while  it  is  dry,  and  all  wheeling  performed  when 
the  walks  are  clear. 

J.R. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENING.— November. 


As  we  have  not  a  great  deal  more  to  offer  concerning 
allotments,  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  Cottage-Gardens 
as  well,  for  these,  in  some  counties,  form  a  different  class, 

,  and  are  very  frequently  held  hy  a  different  class  of  men. 
For  the  most  part,  the  latter  constitute  the  true  agricultural 
labourers,  whilst  amongst  the  former  may  be  found,  perhaps 
in  majority,  the  workmen  of  the  factory,  or  our  ordinary 
mechanics.  The  garden  of  the  established  cottager,  too, 
differs  from  the  urban  class  :  the  latter,  under  the  allotment 
system,  being  principally  devoted  to  roots,  greens,  and  other 
annual  matters,  whilst  most  of  our  old  cottage-gardens 
contain  then’  apple-trees,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  strawberries,  &c. ;  in  addition  to  the  above, 
many,  moreover,  near  market  towns,  attempt  a  few  extras, 
as  rhubarb,  celery,  brocolis,  &c.  Some  of  the  latter  class, 
too,  possess  a  greater  extent  of  holding ;  in  these  parts  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  cottage  with  a  couple  of  acres 
attached  to  it,  the  owner  generally  contriving  to  keep  a  cow, 
and  also  to  fatten  one  or  two  pigs,  or,  it  may  be,  to  keep 
a  breeding  sow  occasionally. 

In  making  occasional  trips  through  the  country  we  have 
at  all  times,  as  in  duty  bound,  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  state 
of  cultivation  which,  in  the  main,  characterises  the  latter 
class,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  observe,  that,  as 
a  class,  they  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  in  these  stirring 
times.  This  autumn  we  have  passed  scores  of  cottage- 
gardens,  where  the  owner  had  been  either  too  idle  or  too 
ignorant  to  plant  his  early  potato  ground  with  some  useful 
greens  or  Swedes.  Now  this  is  scandalous,  and  were  we 
landlord  to  such  holders,  we  should  really  threaten  either  to 
raise  their  rent  or  to  proride  a  fitter  tenant,  painful  as  such 
proceedings  must  be  to  every  well-intentioned  person.  It 
is  much  to  be  feared,  too,  that  idleness,  or,  what  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  it,  neglect,  is  the  chief  cause,  and  that  this  might 
in  some  degree  arise  from  the  want  of  a  provident  forecast. 
The  forecast  alluded  to,  is  the  providing  a  bed  of  greens  or 
Swedes  in  their  own  garden  to  fill  the  blank.  We  think  it 
was  Miss  Martineau  who  once  advised  cottiers  to  sow  a 
little  cabbage-seed  every  month  excepting  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  December,  and  January  ;  and  good  advice  too,  for  how 
much  better  it  is  to  buy  a  couple  of  ounces  of  seed,  value  Is., 
than  to  risk  being  without  plants,  to  plant  improper  ones,  or 
to  leave  the  ground  idle. 

Again,  the  state  of  the  hush-fruit  in  some  of  these  gardens 


is  really  infamous,  and  cannot  arise  from  sheer  ignorance. 
Rows  of  gooseberries  may  be  seen,  with  the  couch-grass 
dangling  triumphantly  over  the  stunted  ruins  of  what  was 
once  a  useful  and  profitable  bush,  the  latter,  perhaps, 
dangling  with  moss,  encouraged  by  the  stagnant  air.  Apple- 
trees,  too,  smothered  with  the  interior  spray,  which,  possess¬ 
ing  in  some  seasons  superior  “  setting  ”  chances,  produces 
such  a  profusion  of  half-fed  fruit  as  lays  the  foundation  for 
early  decay,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  fruit  does  not 
possess  marketable  properties. 

Now  all  this,  and  much  more,  calls  loudly  for  reform ;  and 
influential  persons  who  fully  understand  how  great  a  boon  a 
well-managed  garden  is  capable  of  being  made  to  the  cot¬ 
tager — both  as  a  matter  of  profit,  of  convenience,  and  as 
tending  to  bring  up  his  children  in  industrious,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  peaceful  and  social,  habits — should  at  once  lend  a 
helping  hand.  The  bearing  of  the  subject  on  the  poor’s 
rates  is  enough,  of  itself,  to  recommend  it  to  notice;  for, 
depend  upon  it,  that  man  whose  garden  is  overgrown  with 
nettles  and  couch  grass,  whose  spade  or  fork  has  been  laying 
flat  on  the  ground  in  one  of  the  walks,  all  over  rust,  for 
some  weeks,  and  whose  shattered  window  is  stuffed  with 
rags — that  man,  we  say,  is  already  within  one  short  stage  of 
the  poorhouse.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  revert  to  these 
things  again,  during  the  rest  period,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
proceed  to  consider  existing  crops. 

Potatoes. — How  lamentable  it  is,  after  so  many  years’ 
experience  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  disease,  to  find  that  so 
little  advance  has  been  made  in  what  is  termed  “  breeding 
well,”  or,  in  other  words,  in  applying  extra  care  in  selecting 
and  preserving  potatoes  for  stock.  This  lying  down  and 
“  crying  to  Jupiter,”  is  sad  nonsense,  and  quite  unworthy  of 
the  age  we  live  in.  Does  really  any  man  in  his  senses 
believe  that  the  man  who  betimes  carefully  selects  his  seed 
potatoes,  and  preserves  them  free  from  fermentation,  shall 
not  have  a  much  greater  amount  of  success  than  he  who 
leaves  them  in  the  wet  soil  until  the  corrupting  haukn  has 
fairly  impregnated  the  potatoes  with  its  virus,  and  who  then, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Dawdle,  tumbles  them  into  a  deep  pit, 
to  undergo  a  stewing  process  for  months,  and  when  taking 
them  out  is  necessitated  to  strip  away  all  the  first  and  best 
sprouts,  which  have  become  blanched  like  a  stick  of  celery  ? 

We  have  now  several  baskets  of  the  purest  sets  we  ever 
sawr,  not  a  diseased  one  amongst  them,  and  never  has  been ; 
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these,  the  results  of  careful  breeding  and  preservation  for 
four  or  five  years,  are  now,  we  consider,  brought  back  to 
their  original  purity.  They  are  of  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney 
and  Radical  breeds,  and  have  lain  on  an  outhouse  floor  for 
two  months ;  they  are  now  of  a  greenish  broivn,  and  cut 
with  the  knife  as  firm  as  a  Swede  turnip,  whilst  not  a  bud 
lias  sprouted,  neither  will  do  until  next  March.  Such  we 
claim  as  the  result  of  care,  and  as  being  precisely  in  the 
position  most  congenial  to  their  nature,  fermentation  having 
been  unknown  to  their  breed  for  four  years  at  least.  Really 
the  apathy  of  one  portion  of  our  cultivators  is  annoying,  and, 
we  may  add,  alarming,  for  ’tis  a  national  affair. 

Again  then,  we  beg  to  urge  as  the  best  advice  that  can 
be  offered  under  present  circumstances — 

1st. — Select  seed  betimes;  keep  it  dry,  cool,  yet  free  from 
frost :  and  totally  avoid  fermentation  by  thin  layers. 

2nd. — With  regard  to  those  for  sale  or  late  use,  if  in 
quantity,  and  no  house  room,  be  sure  not  to  put  them  belour 
the  ground  level;  rather  pile  them  above,  and  secure  an 
issue  for  any  moisture  which  may  exude. 

3rd. — Let  all  stocks  be  thoroughly  picked  over  after  they 
have  been  placed  together  about  three  weeks  ;  sorting  them 
with  care.  The  bad  to  the  pigs,  the  middling  to  market,  and 
the  sound,  if  desirable,  reserved. 

4th. — Let  aU  eating  potatoes  be  kept  from  the  light  as 
much  as  possible  at  all  times. 

With  regard  to  autumn-planting  it  is  difficult  to  advise,  so 
much  depends  on  circumstances.  On  sound  uplands,  with 
peculiar  culture,  perhaps  the  practice  is  commendable,  as  far 
as  regards  late  kinds ;  but  we  have  constantly  failed  in  our 
early  kinds  by  this  practice.  Now  this  cannot  be  prejudice  ; 
we  were  most  enthusiastic  in  advocating  the  practice  for 
trial  some  half  dozen  years  since,  believing  it  to  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  conditions  under  which  nature  had  placed 
the  potato ;  and  also  as  an  avoidance  of  fermentation,  which 
had  been  the  “  besetting  sin.”  It  is  of  little  use  quoting  the 
robustness  of  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  by  accident ;  this 
only  proves  what  might  be  readily  conceded:  that  if  potatoes 
escape  injury  from  frost  and  wet,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
sprout  with  greater  vigour,  than  if  partially  dried  up  in 
floors,  Ac.  However,  first-rate  men  are  still  divided  about  this 
matter,  which  ought  yet  to  be  considered  an  open  question. 

Mangold. — If  this  is  not  secured  let  it  be  done  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  root  is  very  tender  as  compared  with  the  Swede, 
and  if  once  nipped  by  frost,  a  premature  decay  is  the  sure 
consequence.  It  is  the  best  keeper  of  all  our  roots,  as  far  as 
we  are  at  present  aware ;  and,  as  part  of  a  system  of  root 
diet,  of  course  should  be  preserved  especially  for  very  late 
purposes.  Choose,  if  possible,  a  dry  and  windy  morning  for 
pulling  them ;  let  them  lay  three  hours ;  then  turn  them, 
and  use  a  sharp-edged  piece  of  lath  to  scrape  the  bulk  of  the 
soil  off  them  ;  and  by  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  will 
be  fit  to  go  to  them  destination.  Wherever  they  are  put, 
dryness  is  the  great  essential,  together  with  exclusion  from 
frost.  Thrown  in  a  comer  in  any  outhouse,  they  keep  well ; 
if  they  are  placed  out-doors  they  should  be  piled  to  an 
angular  ridge,  on  an  elevated,  and  of  course  dry,  plot,  and 
should  be  thatched  or  covered  with  thin  turves,  each  overlap¬ 
ping  as  slates.  In  the  latter  case,  some  extra  rough  litter 
must  be  thrown  over  the  turves  in  severe  weather. 

Swedes. — These  are  a  hardy  root,  and  need  little  protec¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  keep  severe  weather  from 
them,  both  wet  and  frost.  We  have  known  them  keep  very 
well  drawn  from  the  plot  where  they  grew — the  tops  cut  off, 
the  roots  trimmed,  and  then  stuck  amongst  the  long  grass  of 
a  pasture.  This  cannot  of  course  be  a  Cottager’s  practice, 
and  is  named  by  the  way,  to  point  to  their  hardihood.  It 
must  be  remembered  however,  that  many  things  will  keep 
well,  although  generally  wet  or  damp,  providing  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  free  circulation  of  air.  This  of  course  presup¬ 
poses  the  power  to  withstand  frost.  We  have,  in  common 
no  doubt  with  many  others,  picked  up  apples  in  December, 
and  even  January,  nestled  amongst  decaying  leaves,  which 
astonished  by  their  freshness,  and  seemed  to  mock  the  idea 
of  building  fruit  rooms.  Nevertheless,  these  facts  do  not 
demand  a  slavish  adherence,  but  simply  point  to  principles, 
which  every  wise  observer  will  take  as  beacons,  by  which  to 
shape  his  future  course.  Swedes,  nevertheless,  keep  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  piled  in  a  ridge  in  dry  ground,  and  covered  with 
ordinary  litter  three  or  four  inches  thick. 


Parsnips. — May  be  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  if  for 
eating,  merely  spreading  a  little  manure  over  them  for  the 
next  crop.  If  they  must  be  taken  up  for  the  stock  or  the 
pig,  they  may  be  preserved  as  the  Swede. 

Carrots. — Get  them  up  as  the  Mangold,  throwing  them 
several  hours  in  the  sunshine,  in  order  to  kill  all  fibres.  Cut 
the  heads  off  rather  “  into  the  quick  ”  to  cripple  the  heart- 
bud.  Carrots  keep  much  longer  this  way. 

Cabbages. — Either  plant  out  a  good  breadth  directly,  or 
prick  them  out  to  strengthen,  until  the  second  week  in 
February.  Whether  they  be  planted  finally  now,  depends  on 
the  allotment  rotation  for  the  ensuing  year.  Earth  all  those 
up  the  stems,  which  were  planted  some  time  back. 

Greens. — By  this  we  mean  the  kale,  savoy,  Brussels’ 
sprouts,  thousand-head  cabbage,  Ac.,  Ac.  Let  all  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  the  land  well  stirred,  and  all  things  of 
this  land  soiled  up  as  high  as  the  under  leaves.  They  will 
root  all  up  the  stem,  and  thereby  much  increase  in  bulk. 

Snails,  Slugs,  Ac. — If  these  are  troublesome,  mix  soot, 
cindelr  ashes,  and  a  little  quick-lime,  if  possible ;  and  strew 
it  thickly  among  and  around  all  things  liable  to  their 
ravages.  A  heap  of  this  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  ready  for  action. 

Rotations  for  1852. — Let  such  be  determined  on  imme¬ 
diately,  in  order  that  the  appropriation  of  the  manure-heap 
may  be  well  understood  ;  and  that  trenching,  winter-fallow¬ 
ing,  the  applying  of  correctives,  Ac.,  may  proceed  by  system 
all  through  the  winter. 

Stirring  Soils. — We  do  not  expect  the  cottager  to  be 
constantly  stirring  or  forking  his  ground ;  but  we  do  advise 
him  that,  the  oftener  he  does  so,  the  more  he  increases  its 
fertility. 

The  Manure  Heap. — As  soon  as  the  future  course  of 
cropping  is  determined  on,  let  the  manure-heap  be  turned, 
incorporating  any  spare  burnt  materials  with  it,  soot,  Ac., 
Ac.  We  would  separate  it  in  two  parts,  reserving  the 
coarser  for  present  use,  and  keeping  the  finer  for  drills  or 
beds  hi  spring.  Let  it  be  carefully  earthed  over  to  exclude 
rain.  R.  Errington. 


APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR— November. 

By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide." 

The  requirements  of  our  little  favourites  during  this  dull 
month  are  but  few,  and,  indeed,  if  feeding  has  been  well 
attended  to  where  necessary  during  the  previous  month, 
none  at  all,  beyond  keeping  them  well  defended  from  wet. 

Advantages  of  a  Northern  Aspect.  I  still  continue  to 
receive  very  favourable  reports  from  those  persons  who  have 
tried  a  northern  aspect  for  their  hives,  the  results  in  every 
case  already  represented  to  me  have  been  satisfactory,  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  vdiole  exterior  of  the  hives  from  wet,  where  they  are  not 
placed  in  a  bee-liouse ;  and  however  averse  I  may  hitherto 
have  expressed  myself  to  the  use  of  bee-houses,  I  am  now 
inclined  to  think  that  where  a  northern  aspect  is  decided 
upon,  they  may  be  necessary,  especially  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.  In  Devonshire  it  may  not  be  required,  but  where- 
ever  hives  are  placed  in  this  aspect  without  the  protection  of 
a  house,  I  would  particularly  recommend  that,  be  the  cover¬ 
ings  whatever  they  may,  that  they  be  sufficiently  large  to 
prevent  the  drip  from  them  falling  upon  the  floor-boards  of 
the  hives,  for  this  would  engender  dampness,  and  the  loss  of 
the  stocks  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  consequence. 

Bee-Houses. — It  must  be  remembered  that,  wherever 
they  are  adopted,  they  require  the  greatest  care  as  to  neat¬ 
ness  and  cleanliness,  for  at  best  they  are  hiding-places  for 
the  bees’  worst  enemies. 

Wasps. — At  last  (October)  we  are,  hi  this  locality,  inun¬ 
dated  with  these  pests,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  eradicate 
them,  for  in  some  places  nigh  to  us,  a  hundred  nests  may  be 
found,  in  ahnost  as  many  yards,  and  the  only  chance  there 
lias  been  of  defending  our  little  pets  from  their  maraudings, 
was  to  narrow  the  entrances  of  their  hives,  so  as  to  admit 
one,  or  at  most,  two  bees  at  a  time ;  fortunately  they  made 
their  appearance  many  weeks  later  this  year  than  usual,  or 
the  consequences  must  have  been  bad  indeed. 

Removing  Bees. — Should  any  of  our  readers,  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  feel  disposed  to  try  a  northern  aspect 
for  their  bees,  I  would  recommend  their  not  being  removed 
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at  this  time,  except  they  are  brought  from  a  distance,  and 
then  it  is  immaterial  at  what  time  they  are  removed  ;  but  if 
it  be  only  from  one  part  of  the  same  garden  to  another,  it 
will,  be  it  when  it  may,  be  attended  with  considerable 
loss,  therefore  it  had  better  be  done  when  the  cells  are  tilled 
with  brood,  perhaps  towards  the  end  of  March. 

Keeping  Old  Stocks. — I  would  recommend  all  cottage 
bee-keepers  to  read  the  papers  of  “  A  Country  Curate,” 
page  12  of  the  present  volume  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
and  to  adopt  the  advice  there  given,  (that  is,  where  the 
storifying  system  is  not  adopted)  namely,  in  keeping  then’ 
stocks  (bat  have  swarmed  this  year  for  stock  hives,  and 
taking  the  honey  of  their  swarms,  by  driving,  because  they 
will  not  have  only  honey  of  a  much  finer  quality,  and  a 
larger  quantity,  but  the  advantage  in  all  probability  of 
earlier  swarms. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HEN-YARD — November. 

An  application  from  a  correspondent  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  has  led  me  to  the  idea  that  a  few  words  about 
hen-houses  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  its  readers. 
Comfortable  bousing,  warmth  and  defence  from  bad  weather, 
with  a  facility  for  cleanliness,  are  so  necessary  to  render 
fowls  profitable,  that  the  situation  and  fitting  up  of  the 
building  intended  for  then-  use  is  well  deserving  attention. 

A  south  aspect  is  best  for  the  house,  for  fowls  love  warmth 
and  thrive  in  it ;  if  it  can  also  be  well  sheltered  from  the 
east,  a  good  supply  of  eggs  may  be  confidently  relied  on. 
If  the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  bouse  rest  with  the  owner  of 
the  fowls,  the  north-east  corner  of  the  enclosure  intended 
for  their  use  will  be  the  best  to  fix  on ;  thus  the  house  may 
face  the  south,  and  there  should  be  a  good  wall,  or  stout, 
close  paling  along  the  eastern  verge  of  the  hen-yard.  I 
consider  good  fowls  quite  deserving  the  respect  and  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  bouse  to  themselves  ;  they  are  so  much  more 
cleanly  and  inoffensive  than  ducks  and  other  kinds  of 
poultry,  that  l  think  it  much  better  to  give  them  a  place 
which  can  be  kept  quite  distinct.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the 
hous9  must  be  wind  and  water-tight. 

Supposing  ourselves  thus  possessed  of  weather-tight  walls 
well-roofed  in,  we  next  come  to  the  flooring.  In  this  the 
chief  point  is  to  find  the  material  which  can  most  easily  be 
made  and  kept  perfectly  clean.  If  on  first  building  the  hen¬ 
house  a  present  saving  of  expense  is  found  desirable,  a  floor 
of  beaten  earth  may  be  used,  and  this,  if  kept  clean,  will  do 
very  well  for  some  time — perhaps  for  the  first  year,  if  for 
only  a  small  number  of  fowls.  But,  in  course  of  time, 
this  kind  of  floor  will  become  saturated,  and  consequently 
foul ;  it  should  then  have  the  surface  pared  off  and  replaced 
by  some  level  flooring,  such  as  brick,  asphalt,  or  paving 
tiles.  If  there  can  be  a  gutter  down  the  centre,  running 
towards  a  neighbouring  drain,  it  will  be  found  much  easier 
to  keep  the  house  clean  by  frequent  washing  down  in  warm, 
dry  weather. 

I  believe  the  kind  of  nests  for  laying  not  to  be  of  the 
slightest  importance ;  for  a  perverse  desire  which  hens  have 
to  take  their  own  way,  often  makes  them  fix  on  the  very 
one  which  appears  the  least  commodious  amongst  all  that 
are  provided  for  their  use.  Box,  basket,  old  hamper,  or  a 
nest  pushed  into  any  out-of-the-way  corner,  will  stand 
equal  chance  of  pleasing.  But  Avhatever,  or  wherever  the 
nest  may  be,  let  it  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  let  it  be 
often  supplied  with  a  new  bed  of  clean  hay  or  well-rubbed 
straw.  A  very  good  nest,  especially  for  sitting  hens,  may  be 
built  up  with  two  or  three  ranges  of  loose  bricks  in  one 
corner  of  the  ben-house  or  any  other  out-building.  If  the 
floor  is  of  brick  the  bottom  of  the  nest  should  be  spread 
with  cinder- ash,  sand,  or  mould  several  inches  deep ;  for 
some  hens  are  so  rough  in  turning  about  their  eggs  that 
they  are  likely  to  get  them  broken  on  any  surface  which  is 
j  so  hard  as  brick.  The  nests  must  be  placed  quite  free  of 
the  perches,  and  in  a  situation  that  may  be  reached  by  the 
j  hens  without  difficulty. 

The  perches  should  be  broad  and  should  not  be  placed 
too  high :  I  have  had  a  good  hen  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
high  perch.  Mr.  Nolan  recommends  a  tier  of  shelf-like 
perches  resembling  the  stage  in  a  greenhouse.  I  speak 
only  from  memory,  as  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  work  at 
hand,  but  I  think  he  mentions  four  inches  as  the  width  of 


the  shelves  or  perches.  This  stage  or  tier  of  perches  must, 
of  course,  have  a  sufficiently  low  slope  to  allow  the  fowls  to 
roost  quite  free  of  each  other,  I  have  not  tried  this  kind  of 
roosting  apparatus,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  from 
experience  respecting  it,  but  I  should  think  it  would  answer 
the  purpose  exceedingly  well,  and  would  have  the  advantage 
over  the  hen’s  ladder  of  being  made  use  of,  by  the  fowls  in 
descending  as  well  as  in  mounting.  Heavy  fowls,  such  as 
the  Cochin-China,  are  generally  considered  to  do  better  if 
allowed  to  roost  on  a  bed  of  straw  in  preference  to  a  perch. 

A  sketch  which  accompanied  L.  A.’s  request  for  advice 
about  fitting  up  a  hen-house,  represented  a  nice  brick 
building  with  sloping  roof,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  A  portion  of  the  front  wall 
is  formed  of  open  bars ;  but  it  would  be  quite  desirable  to 
have  the  means  of  closing  this  portion  in  cold  weather, 
which  could  easily  be  managed  by  having  a  piece  of  patent 
felt,  bunting,  or  old  carpet,  to  hang  up  inside  when  occasion 
requires.  A  little  extra  warmth,  a  storm-house — or  shed 
in  which  the  fowls  may  seek  shelter  in  bad  weatlier,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  hen-yard.  With  the  use  of  some 
patent  felt  roofing  (a  material  which  I  greatly  favour  in  my 
own  little  arrangements),  it  may  be  made  without  any 
great  expense. 

I  know,  by  experience,  that  amateurs  derive  both  pleasure 
and  advantage  from  comparing  notes,  and,  therefore,  con¬ 
clude  that  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  hear  how 
my  own  fowls  have  thriven  this  year ;  such  as  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  I,  will  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
success,  while  those  whose  poultry  have  not  done  so  well, 
may  feel  desirous  of  comparing  my  plans  with  their  own.  I 
began  the  season  with  ten  hens ;  seven  of  which  are 
common,  and  three  of  a  choicer  kind.  Some  of  them  have 
set  twice,  and  yet  I  have  had  a  most  abundant  supply  of 
eggs  throughout  the  year.  Several  are  now  moulting,  yet 
there  is  still  a  regular  supply  of  three  eggs  every  day. 
There  were  nine  broods  of  chickens — sixty-eight  in  all. 
Although  this  does  not  give  a  very  high  average,  I  must 
confess  that  more  than  nine  hens  were  employed  in  the 
hatching — thus  reducing  it  rather  lower  still.  I  have  lost 
five  chickens  in  the  course  of  the  season,  two  from  casualties, 
three  from  sickness.  In  this  account  of  chickens  and 
losses  I  do  not  reckon  some  two  or  three  little  badly 
hatched  chicks,  which  died  almost  directly. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  which  I  have  received,  I 
will,  with  pleasure,  write  what  I  know  about  ducks  next 
month.  Anster  Bonn. 


BEES.— PROMOTING  EARLY  BREEDING. 

At  page  339  of  the  sixth  vol.  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
Mr.  Payne,  speaking  of  the  advantage  ot  promoting  early 
breeding ,  excellently  remarks  as  follows  :  “  In  our  fitful  cli¬ 
mate  this  is  a  most  important  thing  to  effect,  and  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  promoting  it  should  be  used."  He  then 
suggests  that,  in  addition  to  having  stocks  well  prepared  to 
stand  the  winter,  by  leaving  them  “rich  in  store  as  well  as 
in  bees,”  (to  which  I  would  add,  “  and  securing  to  them  the 
advantage  of  vigorous  queens")  they  should  be  kept  “  as  cool 
as  possible  till  the  end  of  February,”  at  and  from  winch 
time,  “  where  it  is  at  all  practicable,  the  temperature  of  the 
hives  should  be  increased,  by  defending  them  externally 
from  the  cold  of  March  and  April,  by  any  means  that  may 
the  most  readily  be  had  recourse  to  for  the.  purpose ; 
perhaps  (he  says)  binding  the  hives  neatly  over  with  hay- 
bands  would  be  as  little  troublesome  and  expensive  as  any¬ 
thing.”  He  then  expresses  his  intention  “  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  to  place  two  or  three  hives  in  a  greenhouse,  in 
which  the  temperature  will  never  be  suffered  lower  than  32°, 
and  in  March  and  April,  uniformly  eight  or  ten  degrees 
above  that  point.”  Now,  I  would  first  observe,  on  that  part 
of  his  advice  which  relates  to  the  coating  of  hives  with 
bands  of  hay,  that  while  undoubtedly  it  will  be  of  some,  and 
may  be  of  considerable  advantage,  it  will  yet  be  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  use,  if  the  entrance  of  the  hive  be  withal  left 
open,  so  that  the  air  of  the  interior  of  the  hive  shall  be 
liable  to  be  affected  and  lowered  by  the  influence  of  the 
external  atmosphere,  especially  in  windy  weather.  In  the 
case  of  straw-hives,  therefore,  located  in  the  open  air,  I  do 
not  expect  (owing  to  the  impossibility  of  so  shutting  the 
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entrance  so  as  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the  outer  cold) 
that  any  extensively  good  results  will  be  found  to  accrue 
from  the  treatment  proposed.  But  the  case  is  very  different 
when,  as  Mr.  Payne  proposes,  hives  are  located  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  or  parlour  window.  In  this  instance,  the  cold 
external  air  *  may  he  excluded  as  often  as  is  required, — say 
every  night  when  the  bees  are  snug  at  home, — while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  air  of  the  room  or  greenhouse,  may  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  hive,  by 
means  of  a  ventilator  beneath  the  floor-board  of  the  stock, 

.  which  must  he  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc.  In  this  way  the 
:  bees  have  the  advantage  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  without 
any  danger  of  the  young  brood  being  starved  with  cold  by  a 
sudden  change  of  weather,  as  is  often  the  case.  Few  people 
have  any  idea  of  the  injury  which  is  done  to  a  hive  in  this 
j  way;  for  to  this,  doubtless,  may  be  attributed  the  frequent 
j  removal,  by  the  bees,  of  dead,  half-formed  grubs,  so  often 
;  seen  in  spring,  especially  on  a  change  from  cold  to  mild 
weather ;  and  certainly  thousands  +  of  eggs  are  rendered 
abortive  in  this,  way  every  year. 

I  shall  now  instance  the  case  of  one  of  my  own  stocks, 
treated  last  spring  in  this  way,  which  will  serve  to  shew  with 
how  much  reason  Mr.  Payne  gives  the  advice  which  I  have 
quoted  above.  The  stock  to  which  I  allude,  was  the  same 
artifically- formed  stock  of  1849,  with  whose  history  in 
general,  your  readers  are  already  acquainted.  Though  it 
survived  the  winter  well,  the  bees  did  not  shew  any  signs  of 
activity,  (i.e.,  the  queen  did  not  begin  to  lay)  till  about  the 
15th  of  February,  full  a  month  later  than  some  of  my  other 
stocks.  I  did  not  meddle  with  it,  however,  till  the  third  of 
March,  when  I  shifted  the  box  to  the  right  of  the  position  it 
had  occupied  during  the  winter,  .replacing  it,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  empty  box,  through  which  the  bees  had  to  pass 
to  get  out  of  doors.  A  narrow  tunnel  through  the  bottom 
board,  communicated  between  the  boxes  at  their  corres¬ 
ponding  corners,  as  remote  from  the  entrance  as  possible. 
This  change  in  itself  produced  a  great  evenness  of  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  hive,  besides  somewhat  raising  it,  and  the  bees  no 
longer  felt  as  before,  the  draught  which  rushed  in  at  the  old 
entrance.  But  the  temperature  was  raised  at  once  more 
considerably,  and  it  daily  increased,  when  I  further  closed  the 
tunnel,  which  I  did  every  night,  bypassing  a  zinc  slide  over  its 
mouth  in  the  empty  box.  Thus,  no  air  from  without  could  pos¬ 
sibly  reach  the  bees  ;  J  moreover,  all  inconvenience  to  them  for 
want  of  air  was  obviated  by  opening  a  ventilator  beneath  their 
box,  which  communicated  with  the  warm  room  in  which  I  sat, 
where  a  fire  was  daily  kept  till  the  middle  of  May.  Thus 
the  bees  frequently  exchanged  (as  soon  as  they  were  all 
returned  home)  an  external  temperature,  which,  during  the 
night,  often  fell  considerably  below  freezing  point,  with  a 
cold  wind  from  the  east  or  north,  for  a  perfectly  still,  warm 
air,  at  a  temperature  always  20°,  and  often  30°  higher  than 
it  was  out-of-doors.  The  good  eifects  of  this  treatment  were 
soon  apparent.  For,  though  I  never  released  the  bees  till 
the  day  was  far  advanced,  yet  they  brought  in  immensely- 
increased  stores  of  pollen,  and  the  hive  was  speedily  filled 

*  I  am  supposing  that  the  bees  have,  of  course,  a  communication  with 
the  outer  world  by  means  of  some  tunnel-contrivance  through  the  floor¬ 
board,  which  can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  metal  slide,  or  block. 

f  A  very  curious  instance  in  proof  of  this  occurred  to  me  this  spring. 
In  one  of  my  hives,  which  I  treated  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  whose 
temperature  was  consequently  raised  to  about  70°  (near  the  glass-window 
from  which  I  made  observations),  the  queen  occupied  almost  every 
worked  cell  visible  to  me  with  an  egg,  on  or  about  the  1 6th  of  April.  I 
then  had  the  curiosity  to  omit,  for  a  couple  of  nights,  my  precaution  of 
excluding  the  external  air.  The  nights  being  very  cold,  the  comb  pre¬ 
viously  covered  with  bees  was  left  deserted,  and  the  temperature  fell 
twenty,  or  more,  degrees,  but  not  below  50°.  The  consequence  was  that 
not  one  of  these  eggs  became  a  bee:  after  a  few  days,  though  the  bees 
returned  to  the  deserted  comb,  the  eggs  disappeared,  and.  what  was  very 
remarkable,  no  more  eggs  were  laid  in  these  cells  for  a  period  of  full  a 
fortnight.  I  made  a  similar  observation,  in  1850,  in  another  hive.  From 
these  and  other  experiments  which  I  made,  I  am  disposed  to  look  upon 
the  eggs  of  bees  as  very  tender,  and  the  vital  principle  in  them  easily 
destroyed.  We  may,  therefore,  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  waste  of 
energy  on  the  queen’s  part,  and  the  loss  to  the  hive  where,  as  with  us, 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  wind,  which  are  often  so  sudden  and 
severe,  are  not  properly  guarded  against. 

t  Here  I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  bottom  boards  with  their 

system  of  tunnels  and  slides  (which  any  intelligent  workman  will 

easily  construct),  as  explained  at  pages  1 13,  123,  and  127  of  “The  English 
Beekeeper,”  of  which  I  hope  Mr.  Payne  will  make  trial  in  his  green¬ 
house,  are  better  calculated  than  anything  I  know  of  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  early  breeding  in  an  amateur’s  apiary. 


with  brood.  Drones  appeared  on  the  9 tit  of  April ;  comb  ivas 
first  worked,  and  honey  deposited  in  a  glass  on  the  1  Ith  ;  the 
population,  at  the  same  time,  doubling,  and  more  than 
doubling,  itself  every  month.  The  average  temperature  of 
the  stock  which,  at  the  beginning  of  March  was  50°,  rose, 
at  its  close,  to  G7°,  by  the  middle  of  April  was  at  76°,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  ungenial  May  (when  the  mean  average 
of  my  other  stocks  was  about  60°,  and  often  fell  as  low  as 
53°,)  stood  at  74°,  rising  on  and  after  the  8th  (when  a 
milder  air  prevailed)  to  85°  as  the  average  mean.  Owing 
to  the  miserable  weather  of  the  previous  fortnight,  very 
little  was  done  in  the  hive ;  but  on  the  8th  of  May,  many 
large  drones  appeared,  and  active  work  was  resumed,  so 
that  on  the  lltli,  the  bees  took  in  force  to  two  good-sized 
glasses  at  once,  and  a  few  days  later,  commenced  work  in 
a  side-box. 

Hitherto,  everything  had  succeeded  beyond  my  sanguine 
expectation ;  never  had  I  seen  so  promising  a  stock,  and 
that  in  a  most  backward  spring,  when  most  other  stocks  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  comparatively  weak.  At  this  time, 
however,  my  fears  destroyed  my  prospects.  Perceiving  on 
the  2lst  of  May  that,  during  a  short  absence  from  home, 
the  bees  had  laid  the  foundations  of  several  royal  cells, 
and  seemed  preparing  to  swarm,  notwithstanding  them 
abundance  of  room,  and  fearing  that  I  should  lose  them  if 
they  went  off,  which  (as  the  temperature  now  constantly 
remained  above  90°)  they  threatened  to  do  every  day,  I 
resolved  to  make  an  artificial  swarm  without  delay,  though 
I  should  sacrifice,  in  so  doing,  my  hope  of  any  great  spoil. 
This  was  accordingly  done,*  ai id  with  great  ease  and  suc¬ 
cess,  without  killing  a  bee,  the  old  queen  and  the  new  swarm 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  stock,  which,  when  most  of  the 
bees  had  escaped  from  it,  was  removed  to  a  vacant  place  in 
a  lower  shelf  of  the  same  window.  To  test  the  artificial 
system,  I  suffered  every  full-grown  bee  to  join  the  new 
swarm,  so  that  the  old  stock  was  literally  depopulated,  save 
and  except  that  a  few  young  bees  remained,  who  had  never 
yet  sallied  into  the  open  air.  On  examination,  every  comb 
in  this  stock  was  as  full  as  possible  of  brood,  for  the  most 
part  sealed,  in  fact,  there  were  very  few  cells  with  young 
larva;  in  them.  As  I  have  already  given  an  account  of  both 
swarm  and  stock,  I  need  only  say  here  that  the  latter  gave 
me  three-and-a-half  pounds  of  surplus  honey  in  a  glass, 
besides  working  comb  in  a  side-box,  and  the  swarm  gave 
me  six  pounds  in  a  glass,  besides,  also,  working  in  a  side- 
box;  moreover,  I  took  nearly  four  pounds  of  honey  from 
the  box  itself  in  October,  and  .all  this  in  spite  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  disadvantages  of  weather  and  season,  which  have  dis¬ 
appointed  many  bee-keepers,  besides  myself,  this  year.  Had 
the  season  been  more  favourable,  I  doubt  not  I  should, 
even  after  dividing  the  population  of  my  vigorous  stock, 
have  obtained  an  unusually  large  store  of  honey ;  as  it  is,  in 
spite  of  all,  I  think  I  have  not  come  very  badly  off 

A  Country  Curate. 


COMPARING  NOTES. 

As  comparing  notes  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
just  now,  perhaps  a  few  remarks  upon  one  or  two  plants 
would  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers ; 
and  as  I  havo  lately  visited  Shrubland  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir 
W.  Middleton,  Bart.,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 

*  For  the  benefit  of  any  amateur  desiring  to  follow  my  practice  in  this 
instance,  I  add  the  following  extract  from  my  note-book : — The  glasses 
at  the  top  of  the  stock-hive  (in  one  of  which  I  had  perceived  the  queen 
in  the  act  of  laying  drone  eggs)  were  first  of  all  removed  on  separate 
panes  of  glass.  That  in  which  the  queen  was,  was  next  placed  over  one 
of  the  top  holes  on  the  side  box,  and  the  pane  removed.  The  artificial 
swarm  (for  there  were  many  bees  in  the  new  box)  was  thus  made  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  All  that  remained  was  now  to  close  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  boxes,  and,  after  waiting  half  an  hour,  to  remove  the 
ventilator  below  the  old  stock  ;  an  immediate  and  continuous  rush  of 
bees  then  took  place,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  box 
was  empty.  The  escaped  bees  at  once  flew  through  the  open  window  in 
my  room,  and  rejoined  their  companions  in  the  new  box.  As  soon  as  I 
perceived  the  queen  to  have  left  the  glass,  I  removed  it,  replacing  it,  after 
a  short  time,  with  a  larger  glass,  in  which  the  bees  worked  simulta¬ 
neously  with  those  in  the  new  stock  itself.  I  have  only  to  say  that  I 
shifted  the  swarm  to  the  right,  again  replacing  it,  as  I  had  done  the  other, 
with  an  empty  box,  in  which,  towards  the  close  of  June,  the  bees  worked 
four  or  five  combs,  and  stored  several  pounds  of  honey,  which,  however, 

I  did  not  take  from  them.  Let  me  add  now  that  I  by  no  means  advise 
that  all  the  bees  be  permitted  to  escape,  as  I  did  in  the  instance  here 
recorded ;  such  a  practice  would,  in  general,  be  fatal,  as  I  have  myself 
experienced ;  at  least  2000  bees  should  remain— Bonner  says  3000. 
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serving  tlieir  growth  and  culture  there,  as  compared  with 
my  own. 

The  plant  that  took  my  especial  attention  at  the  time  Mr. 
Beaton  was  showing  me  over  the  grounds,  was  a  long  row 
of  the  Double-yellow  French  Marigold ,  and  although  I  did 
not  mention  it  at  the  time,  I  was  pai’ticularly  pleased  with 
it ;  I  never  saw  a  yellow  flower  that  produced  such  a  gor¬ 
geous  effect  as  this  most  beautiful  plant ;  and  any  persons 
like  myself,  amateurs  in  the  art  of  gardening,  who  have  not 
seen  it  grown  from  spring-struck  cuttings,  would  do  well  to 
obtain  it  at  once  ;  hut  as  I  have  not  seen  it  in  a  bed,  I  fear 
it  would  require  support,  as  its  stems  appear  rather  too  i 
slender  to  bear  erect  such  immense  heads  of  bloom  ; 
certainly  as  a  border  plant  it  is  invaluable.  The  best 
bed  I  saw  in  the  garden,  was  the  one  of  Old  scarlet  varie¬ 
gated  Geranium,  and  Verbena  venosa;  which  Mr.  Beaton 
has  so  graphically  described,  as  being  like  shot-silk,  and  I 
quite  concur  in  his  opinion,  that  no  good  garden  should  be 
without  these  two  plants.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
Verbena  venosa  in  a  bed  by  itself,  I  would  say,  the  effect 
is  surprising  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  good  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  as  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  two  colours  which  I  have  the  most  difficulty  in  repre¬ 
senting,  are  blue  and  white,  (if  the  latter  may  be  admitted 
as  a  colour)  and  my  standard  plant  for  a  white  bed,  is  a  white 
Petunia.  I  have  lately  got  a  new  one  of  this  class,  an  un¬ 
named  variety,  with  which  I  was  much  pleased.  The  Varie¬ 
gated  Alyssum  is  the  next  best,  and  it  is  much  improved  by 
planting  an  edging  of  Lobelia  erinus  grandiflora  round  the 
bed.  The  Campanula  Carpatica  alba ,  is  beautiful  while  it 
lasts ;  but  during  the  present  month  it  does  not  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  flowers.  Of  the  Matricaria,  I  had  a 
splendid  bed  from  June  to  the  middle  of  August ;  after  that, 
it  went  off  blossom,  and  I  was  compelled  to  cut  them  down ; 
— now  I  see  some  white  heads  appearing  among  the  flowers 
that  I  planted  to  fill  up, — it  seems  about  as  durable  as  the 
double  Fever  Few.  It  is,  however,  a  great  acquisition  to  a 
border,  and  is  easily  propagated  in  spring. 

I  find  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Fish,  that  the  Fever  Few 
succeeds  pretty  well  with  him ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  this 
Matricaria  would  do  the  same,  and  I  flatter  myself,  if  once 
grown,  it  will  (to  use  his  own  expression)  cudgel  the  Fever 
Few  out  of  the  garden.  I  have  never  seen  the  Senecio  alba 
or  Groundsel,  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  among  the  white  flowering  bedders ;  although  I 
can  make  nothing  of  it  here  in  Cambridgeshire,  any  more 
than  the  purple  one,  as  it  always  dies  away  by  the  end 
of  August;  yet,  those  who  succeed  with  the  one,  would 
doubtless  do  so  with  this  white  variety. 

Among  the  blue-flowering  plants,  I  do  not  know  a  really 
good  one  for  beds ;  the  Lobelias ,  particularly  ramosa,  and 
A nagallises,  do  not  expand  their  flowers  except  when  the  sun 
is  bright  upon  them ;  and  as  most  persons  visit  their  gar¬ 
dens  after  the  burning  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  they  do  not 
then  show  themselves  to  advantage.  The  Salvia  patens  is 
uncertain  for  a  bed,  and  I  find  I  am  not  alone  in  my  mis¬ 
haps  with  it  this  year.  S'.  Cliamcedryoides  is  insignificant  in 
a  good  arrangement.  There  is  one  plant  that  I  confess  I 
have  been  rather  disappointed  in,  for  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  said  about  it — I  mean  the  Oenothera  prostrata.  It  is 
not  half  so  good  as  macrocarpa ,  and  is  not  showy  enough  to 
become  fashionable,  while  we  affect  a  display  of  such 
gaudy  flowers.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  thought  fastidious 
by  some,  but  I  scarcely  think  it  will  become  an  universal  J 
favourite. 

My  Heliotropes ,  although  not  planted  in  a  rich  soil,  have  , 
so  completely  overrun  the  Verbena ,  that  in  a  large  bed  of 
them  I  can  scarcely  count  ten  flowers  of  the  latter.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Heliotrope  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged 
in  the  ground,  and  the  Verbena  be  allowed  to  grow  freely  be¬ 
tween  the  pots.  This  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  one,  and  allow  the  other  a  greater  share  of 
room.  If  any  one  has  tried  this  plan,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  result. 

I  had  very  nearly  forgotton  to  mention  the  Kentish  Hero , 
Calceolaria.  It  is,  indeed,  the  hero  of  its  class.  I  saw  this 
also  finely  in  bloom  at  Shrubland,  and  since  my  return  home 
I  have  applied  to  several  nurserymen  for  it,  but  they  tell  me 
their  old  plants  are  all  stumped,  to  make  young  plants  for 


sale  next  spring.  I  had  hopes  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  it 
myself,  and  it  is  rather  a  disappointment  when  one  admires 
it  so  much.  Bedding  Geraniums,  too,  are  grown  to  perfec¬ 
tion  there,  though  I  will  not  particularise  any,  as  Mr.  B.  is 
about  to  give  a  descriptive  list  of  the  whole  of  them  ;  but 
mentioning  these  plants,  brings  me  in  mind  of  my  success 
in  rooting  the  variety,  Rollison’s  Unique ,  lately.  At  the  end 
of  July,  I  inserted  a  dozen  cuttings  of  it  round  a  pot,  and 
placed  it  under  a  north  wall ;  about  a  fortnight  since  I  took 
them  up,  and  put  the  pot  of  cuttings  in  a  little  heat,  and 
now  I  find  every  one  has  struck  root.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  of  increasing  them  in  the  autumn.  R.  L. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HIVES  IN  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

As  your  apiarian  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  what  im¬ 
pression  has  been  left  on  the  mind  of  a  practical  bee-master, 
as  such,  by  a  visit  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  seeing, 
moreover,  that  I  have  become  well-known  to  them  (perhaps 
too  much  so)  as  somewhat  of  an  innovator  on  the  ancient 
bee  practices  of  our  forefathers,  I  will  endeavour  to  put 
together  a  few  notes,  according  to  your  suggestion. 

I  would  first  of  all  express  the  surprise  and  admiration 
with  which  I  regarded  the  working  hives  of  the  Messrs. 
Neighbour  and  Milton.  To  see  so  much  honey  (even  in 
glasses)  collected  and  stored  in  such  a  locality!  Who  shall 
now  say  that  bees  may  not  be  kept  anywhere  ?  I  was 
informed,  however,  that  on  being  first  hived  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  they  would  do  anything  at  all ;  be  this  as 
it  may,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  from  12  lb.  to 
15  lb.  of  honey  stored  in  each  hive,  and  perhaps  even  more. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Kensington  Gardens,  as  well  as  of  Hyde 
Park  itself  (if  they  contain  sycamores,  acacias,  or  limes  hi 
any  quantity),  will  account  for  part  of  the  honey  collected, 
but  I  fancy  the  bees  must  have  gone  a  long  way  in  search 
of  the  main  portion  of  their  stores,  perhaps  to  Hampstead 
or  Hounslow,  or  else  lioney-dews  may  have  abounded  at 
hand. 

As  to  the  hives  exhibited,  I  was,  I  confess,  disappointed. 
There  lacked,  indeed,  no  supply  of  fancy  hives,  of  various 
shapes,  sorts,  and  sizes,  and  of  different  excellencies ;  but 
of  cheap,  simple,  improved  hives  for  the  use  of  cottagers,  I 
saw  not  one  which  in  my  estimation  surpasses  Mr.  Payne’s 
for  the  poorer,  and  Mr.  Golding’s  Grecian  hive  for  the  more 
intelligent,  class  of  cottagers.  Of  these  very  well  made 
specimens  were  exhibited.  The  keeping  of  bees  in  this 
country  must  ever  be  the  poor  man’s  perquisite  and  occupa 
tion,  par  excellence,  however  the  rich  may  amuse  themselves 
with  watching  and  studying  the  habits  of  these  insects ; 
on  this  account,  the  first  commendable  advance  in  the 
science,  will  begin  with  the  cottager,  and  for  the  cottager. 
In  this  respect  the  Exhibition  has,  I  think,  failed, — I  mean 
as  to  the  introduction  to  our  notice  of  any  valuable  novelty 
in  this  particular.  Of  hives  for  the  rich  I  chiefly  admired 
the  Lady's  Observatory  Hive,  of  the  Messrs.  Neighbour  and 
Son,  with  the  new  addition  to  it  of  a  false  inside  roof  of 
wooden  bars,  supported  on  an  upright  post  in  the  centre  ;  it 
answers  in  every  respect  as  well  as  a  common  hive,  and  you 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to 
inspect  the  works  of  the  bees  on  every  side  with  the  most 
perfect  security.  Its  price,  also  (T2  2s),  is  comparatively 
moderate  ;  but,  in  truth,  1  wish  these  and  other  hives  exhi¬ 
bited  could  be  ottered  for  sale  at  a  considerably  cheaper 
rate  than  they  actually  are.  For  increased  facilities  of 
watching  the  bees  I  should  prefer  this  hive  to  be  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  I  would  so  contrive  it,  by  the  help  of 
guide-comb,  that  the  bees  should  work  diagonally  ;*  by  this 
means  large  portions  of  every  comb  would  come  into  view 
from  the  outside,  and  the  queen’s  movements,  as  well  as  the 
interior  processes  of  the  hive  generally,  be  more  effectually 
seen. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  introduced  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  his  bar-hives ;  every  box  is 
broader  and  shallower,  so  that  the  whole  structure  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  Babel-like  than  before.  No  wooden  hives  will 

*  Also,  I  would  manage  to  secure  the  bar-roof  inside  without  the  help 
of  the  upright  stick  which  at  present  supports  it;  this  must  have  a 
tendency  to  interrupt  the  symmetry  of  the  combs. 
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do  better  than  those  for  the  amateur,  if  lie  have  a  well- 
protected  and  sheltered  nook  in  which  to  put  them,  and 
under  cover  of  a  thatched  roof  or  bee-house. 

Mr.  Munn’s  bar  and  frame  hive  is  worthy  of  notice  (in 
addition  to  its  beautiful  adaptation  to  its  peculiar  end)  for 
the  ingenuity  with  which  its  inventor  has  sought  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  arising  to  the  close-observing  amateur 
from  the  habit  of  stopping  up  and  choking  every  (even  the 
smallest)  aperture  with  propolis.  Until,  however,  we  can 
alter  the  instinct  which  urges  the  bee  to  stop  up  every  crevice 
in  its  home,  Mr.  Munn  will  find  it  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  to  modify  and  alter  his  hive.  The  truth  is,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  so  to  construct  a  hive  of  several  compartments, 
that  every  compartment  shall  easily  separate  from  its  fasten¬ 
ings,  and  be  perfectly  at  command  for  inspection ;  but  the 
scientific  bee-keeper  will  find  Mr.  Munn’s  hive  a  decided 
improvement  on  that  of  Huber.  As  an  invaluable  addition 
to  the  apiarian  observatory  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

We  have,  also,  a  newly  modified,  and  elaborately  con¬ 
structed  Nutt  hive,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  hundred-and-first 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  Nutt  principle.  In¬ 
genious,  unquestionably,  as  the  hive  is,  it  looks  far  too 
expensive  a  structure  for  the  amateur  of  moderate  income. 

I  might  mention  a  variety  of  other  hives  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  mentioned  above,  but,  though  I  saw  ingenuity 
in  all,  none  save  those  I  have  mentioned  struck  me  as 
introducing  any  really  useful  improvement.  I  ought  to 
state  that  I  regret  much  having  omitted  to  examine  Mr. 
Kitchener’s  new  ventilating  apparatus,  but  we  are  promised 
a  description  of  it  in  The  Cottage  Gardener. — A  Country 
Curate. 


HOME  WINE  MAKING. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  hearing  that  the  manufacture  of 
home  made  wines  is  exciting  interest  among  the  readers 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  willingly  contribute 
another  paper  on  the  subject,  and  allude  to  some  minor 
details  for  which  I  had  not  space  in  my  former  communica¬ 
tions. 

And  first  as  to  bottling.  In  all  wines  intended  to  be 
effervescent,  the  bottles  should  be  of  the  kind  known  as 
“  champagne  bottles,”  as  such  are  much'  stronger  than  the 
common  wine  bottle,  and,  consequently,  less  liable  to  burst. 
They  may  be  procured  second  hand,  in  most  towns,  at  a 
reasonable  rate ;  I  purchased  some  last  year  at  fifteen 
shillings  the  gross  or  twelve  dozen,  quarts,  and  at  twelve 
shillings  the  gross,  pints  ;  they  should  of  course  he  made 
scrupulously  clean  before  they  are  used.  The  corks  should 
be  the  “  best  white,”  which  will  cost  about  six  shillings  the 
gross.  It  is  false  economy  to  use  any  hut  the  best.  The 
bottles  should  be  filled  to  within  two  inches  or  so  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  corks  driven  in  tightly,  so  as  to  leave  rather 
more  than  lialf-an-inch  outside  the  bottle.  This  operation 
may  be  much  facilitated  by  using  a  cork-presser,  and 
dipping  (not  soaking)  them  in  water  as  they  are  used. 
The  next  step  after  corking,  is  securing  the  corks  with  wire, 
or  string,  or  both.  The  proper  wire  (the  newly-introduced 
flexible  wire  is  the  best)  is  to  be  irarchased  by  the  pound  at 
most  ironmongers,  ready  cut  into  lengths.  I  fear  that, 
without  diagrams,  I  cannot  describe  intelligibly  the  proper 
way  to  fix  the  wire,  which  to  be  neat  and  efficient  must  be 
applied  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  but  if  my  readers  will 
examine  attentively  the  w'ay  in  which  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of 
soda-water  is  secured,  they  will  understand  the  matter 
better  than  by  a  page  of  description.  I  have  usually  found 
one  wire  to  be  sufficient  security,  but  if  it  be  preferred  that 
the  cork  should  take  the  appearance  of  a  champagne  cork, 
a  second  wire  or  piece  of  string  may  be  put  on,  crossing  the 
first  at  right  angles ;  and  if  just  previously  to  the  wiring, 
the  cork  above  the  bottle  be  dipped,  so  as  to  soften  it,  into  a 
little  hot  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  wire 
will  cause  it  to  assume  the  peculiar  rounded  top  which  is 
desired.  If  it  be  wished  still  further  to  give  it  the  external 
appearance  of  foreign  wine,  some  thin  tinfoil  may  be  cut 
into  strips,  and  pasted  round  the  cork  and  neck  of  the 
bottle ;  but  this  covering,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
more  ornamental  than  useful,  and,  of  course,  involves  some 
additional  trouble  and  expense. 

When  the  wine  is  all  bottled,  which  it  should  be  between 


November  and  March,  it  should  be  laid  down  in  a  cool 
cellar ;  the  bottles  to  remain  on  their  side  until  April,  when 
they  may  be  placed  upright,  again  to  be  laid  down  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  placed  upright  again  the  following 
April.  By  attending  to  this  direction,  which  is  one  given  by 
Mr.  Roberts  in  his  book,  that  gentleman  says  that  he  has  no 
doubt  wines  will  retain  their  effervescence  many  years.  I 
have  myself  no  practical  experience  of  the  utility  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  bottles,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  their  bursting,  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  hot  weather,  though  I  have  never  met  with  this 
casualty  myself,  beyond  an  occasional  bottle  or  two,  and  I 
fancy  it  will  seldom  occur  if  the  wine  has  been  properly 
attenuated,  and  is  housed  in  a  cellar  of  an  uniform  cool  tem¬ 
perature. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  addition,  so  commonly  ordered 
in  receipts  for  made  wines,  of  brandy  or  other  spirit.  It  has 
been  considered  that  this  addition  tends  to  preserve  the 
wines,  and  causes  them  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  without 
turning  sour;  but  this  idea  is  founded  in  error,  for  we  have 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Maccullock  for  saying  that  “the 
addition  of  spirit  will  decompose  wine,”  and  that  “  the  pro¬ 
cess,  though  it  may  be  slow,  is  certain.”  If  wines  are 
improperly  fermented,  the  admixture  of  sugar  and  brandy, 
may  cover  the  flavor  of  the  vinegar  in  their  composition,  but 
these  additions  will  fail  to  render  them  wholesome;  and  I 
am  certain  that  any  one  following  carefully  the  directions  I 
have  laid  dowm  in  my  previous  papers,  feeling  his  way  as  it 
were  with  the  aid  of  the  saccharometer,  will  have  no 
occasion  to  turn  his  wine  into  “  grog  ”  in  order  to  render  it 
palatable. 

Substances  intended  to  impart  colour  (such  as  beet-root, 
or  cochineal  for  a  rosy  tint,  raspings  of  burnt  crust,  or 
burnt  sugar  for  a  darker  brown  shade),  as  well  as  those 
intended  to  give  an  aroma  (as  cowslips  in  cowslip  wine, 
elder  flowers  in  frontiniac),  should  be  added  after  the 
height  of  the  fermentation  is  over,  as  that  process  destroys 
or  alters  both  colour  and  aroma  in  a  great  degree;  the  wine¬ 
maker  should  likewise  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  boiled 
liquors,  as  in  parsnip  and  such  wines,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
excite  the  necessary  fermentation,  and  often  an  artificial 
ferment,  such  as  yeast,  must  be  added.  In  those  wines,  too, 
made  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  as  raisin  or  orange  wine,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  near  a  fire  while  undergoing 
fermentation,  or,  at  least,  to  be  careful  to  conduct  tins 
process  in  a  warm  and  equable  temperature. — II.  W.  Live  it, 
Wells,  Somerset. 


NOTES  ON  BEE-IvEEriNG. 

Taking  off  Glasses  and  Small  Hives. — At  page  278  of 
your  last  volume  but  one,  I  pointed  out  a  method  that  I  had 
accidentally  discovered  for  taking  off  supers,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  my  brother  bee-keepers  would  try  it  in  the  course 
of  the  season  just  passed  away,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  have  done  so.  As  the  communication 
appeared  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  our  minds  are 
directed  to  the  more  active,  though,  perhaps,  not  more 
pleasing,  operations  of  the  apiary,  it  may  have  escaped  their 
recollection ;  but  as  the  progenitor  of  the  bantling,  it  has,  of 
course,  not  escaped  mine,  and  I  now  send  you  the  result  of 
my  own  trials  of  it.  I  have  tried  it  in  four  cases :  hi  the 
first  three  it  was  entirely  successful,  and  I  carried  away  the 
plunder  of  a  glass,  a  straw  hive,  and  a  wooden  concern,  with 
glasses,  described  at  page  57  of  the  last  volume,  the  next 
morning  in  triumph  ;  in  the  fourth  I  failed,  yet  my  failure 
has  confirmed  me  in  my  favourable  view  of  the  method,  and 
that  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear.  Upon  finding 
the  bees  still  amongst  the  combs  (it  was  a  large  glass, 
holding  about  12  lbs.,  that  I  was  operating  upon),  I  resorted 
to  the  old  method  of  carrying  the  glass  into  the  shade,  and 
commencing  the  tapping  process,  but  all  my  efforts  were  to 
no  purpose ;  not  wishing  to  waste  any  further  time  about 
the  matter,  I  stupified  the  bees  with  the  Racodium  cellare, 
and  quickly  effected  a  clearance.  Then  I  discovered  that 
about  40  of  the  cells  nearest  to  the  stock  hive  were  filled 
with  the  larva?  of  young  bees,  and  that  the  queen  herself, 
following  the  example  of  another  illustrious  personage  in 
these  realms,  was  on  a  visit  to  her  northern  subjects. 
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Ami  here  let  me  give  a  word  of  advice  to  such  of  my 
fellows  as  are  less  experienced  than  myself — never  smoke 
a  super  for  the  purpose  of  taking  honey ,  at  all  events  while 
there  are  drones  about.  The  smoke  (whether  from  the 
terror  it  creates  or  not  I  cannot  say)  acts  in  such  a 
manner  upon  the  drones  as  to  produce  a  most  vile  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  the  combs. 

Artificial  Swarms. — I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding 
my  thanks  to  the  many  that  have  been  offered  to  our  un¬ 
known  friend,  “  The  Country  Curate,”  for  his  amusing  and 
instructive  papers.  1  should  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion  as 
to  my  chance  of  success  in  attempting  fhe  following  plan  of 
artificial  spring  swarming,  and  I  suggest  it  for  the  following 
reasons  : — I  noticed  that  upon  the  first  introduction  of  smoke 
into  the  glass  just  mentioned,  all  the  bees  in  it  crowded  to 
the  top,  pressing  their  heads  against  the  sealed  cells,  or 
inserting  them  into  the  open  ones,  for  the  purpose,  as  one 
must  naturally  conclude,  of  staving  off  as  long  as  possible 
its  baneful  effects.  Further,  though  many  plans  have  been 
pointed  out  for  the  formation  of  artificial  swarms,  and  though 
such  plans  have  been  adopted  with  success  (see  particularly 
the  two  communications  at  page  325  of  the  last  volume),  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  formation  by  driving  is  attended 
will i  considerable  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of 
damaging  the  heavy  brood  combs  by  reversing  the  hives 
preparatory  to  the  driving.  (This  objection  would  not, 
perhaps,  apply  where  the  old  system  of  fixing  sticks  across 
the  interior  of  the  hive  is  adopted,  but  such  a  system  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  by  us  new  lights.)  Supposing  then  that  it 
is  the  habit  of  bees  to  seek  the  upper  parts  of  the  hive, 
under  the  influence  of  smoke,  why  riot  place  the  hive  which 
you  wish  to  stock  (fitted  with  a  temporary  floor-board, 
having  a  hole  four  inches  square,  in  the  centre)  over  the 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  stock  hive,  and  apply  the  fumigator 
to  the  entrance  hole  towards  the  evening  ?  would  not  the 
bees  immediately  ascend  ?  Should  they  directly  afterwards 
become  stupified  it  would  be  but  of  small  consequence,  they 
would  fall  upon  the  temporary  floor-board ;  stupefaction, 
however,  does  not  take  place  immediately,  and,  by  admitting 
the  smoke  slowdy,  there  would  be  sufficient  time  to  drive  up 
the  required  quantity  of  bees.  Perhaps  a  piece  of  perfo¬ 
rated  zinc  might,  with  good  results,  be  placed  upon  the  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  upper  hive ;  the  smell  of  the  fresh  air 
might  induce  the  bees  to  mount  more  readily.  Then, 
should  the  swarm  be  a  small  one,  the  suggestion  of  the 
Country  Curate,  to  be  found  at  page  38  of  the  English  Bee- 
Keeper,  as  to  placing  it  in  the  position  of  the  old  hive,  and 
the  old  hive  on  a  new  stand,  might  be  earned  out.  His 
system,  however,  is  now  being  explained  by  him  in  your 
pages.  I  have  read  his  work,  and  think  so  highly  of  some 
of  his  suggestions  that  I  shall  certainly  try  them  ;  he  is,  in 
my  idea,  doing  “  the  science  ”  a  service  by  divulging  them  in 
the  columns  of  our  little  world.  But  to  return, — an  easy 
method  of  artificial  swarming  is  a  great  desideratum  for 
those  who,  like  me,  are  engaged  through  the  day.  To  know 
that  you  are  not  dependent  upon  others  for  the  proper 
watching  of  your  hives  at  swarming  time,  is  a  great  thing, 
and  I  feel  much  inclined  to  try  the  above  next  year.  The 
time  when  has  been  pointed  out  already  in  various  parts  of 
your  volumes. 

Fumigators. — Those  who  have  a  Brown’s  or  an  anybody 
else’s  fumigator,  need  never  be  at  a  loss ;  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  have  a  flat  mouth-piece  made  to  fit  on  in  the 
place  of  the  bent  moveable  nozzle,  that  is  usually  a  part  of 
it.  To  those  who  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  would  point 
out  a  very  useful  contrivance,  described  in  Miner’s  American 
Bee-Keepers’  Manual,  as  follows : — “  It  consists  of  an 
ordinary  bellows,  with  a  tin  tube  about  three  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  over  the  air-hole.  The 
cover  to  this  tube  is  perforated  with  holes  ;  and  the  air-hole 
is  covered  with  tin,  also  perforated  in  like  manner.”  The 
mode  of  using  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  Miner  calls  it  the 
most  simple  and  practical  fumigator  in  use.  This  book  of 
Miner’s  is,  by  the  way,  a  very  useful  sort  of  book.  The 
author  is,  like  most  other  writers  on  bees,  rather  dogmatic 
in  his  opinions ;  but  we  spectators  do  not  care  much  for  that ; 
we  adopt  the  manners  of  our  own  favourites,  and  wandering 
from  flower  to  flower,  or  rather  book  to  book,  take  what  we 
Avant  from  those  which  suit  us  best. 

Supplying  Water  to  Bees, — Most  likely  many  of  your 


readers  have  been,  like  me,  sadly  bothered  about  floats  for 
their  water-pans.  Bits  of  Avood  floating  about  in  them,  do 
not  present  an  over  neat  appearance;  besides,  unless  con¬ 
tinually  dried,  they  become  water-logged,  and  sink.  Miner 
recommends  (and  I  see  the  Country  Curate  does  the  same) 
that  the  pan  should  be  filled  with  small  stones.  He  says — 
a  tin  baking-pan,  about  an  inch  or  more  deep,  is  suitable. 
As  the  Avater  should  be  reneived  every  morning,  I  think  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  the  pan  rather  deeper  along  the 
centre,  than  elseAvhere,  and  to  have  a  thumb-screw  fitted  in 
at  its  deepest  part,  whereby  to  let  the  Avater  off  preparatory 
to  refilling. 

Aspect,  Screening  Hives,  and  Winter  Consumption 
of  Food. — Noav  so  much  is  being  said  about  the  ivinter 
consumption  and  general  prosperity  of  hives,  in  connection 
Avith  aspect,  I  feel  much  inclined  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject.  I  am  one  of  those  Avho  tried  the  burying  system 
last  Avinter,  and  T  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  my 
buried  hive  has  done  \’ery  well  throughout  the  season.  I  do 
not  at  all  regret  haring  tried  the  experiment;  in  fact,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  try  any  other  that  may  appear  calculated  to 
advance  the  science.  Our  clerical  friend  haring  taken  up 
the  cudgels  on  our  behalf,  and  given  to  our  detractors  what 
they  deserve,  and  to  our  experiments  something  of  a  heroic 
cast,  the  whole  matter  may  as  well  be  alloived  to  drop.  The 
report  of  my  a  ttempt  appeared  at  page  40  of  the  last  volume, 
and  I  there  mentioned  that  the  average  monthly  consump¬ 
tion  of  two  unburied  hives,  between  the  20th  of  October,  and 
the  20tli  of  January,  did  not  exceed  ten  ounces  in  one  case, 
and  twelve  in  the  other,  and  this  moderate  consumption  was 
attributed  to  the  hives  haring  been  protected  through  the 
winter  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun. 

Now,  if  the  matter  in  dispute  is  merely  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  certain  position,  in  consequence  of  such  position 
being  that  in  which  a  minimum  consumption  of  honey  takes 
place,  and  if  the  old-established  position  is  found  advan¬ 
tageous  for  any  reasons  at  all,  it  would  seem  that  if  tins 
minimum  consumption  can  be  obtained  by  any  means  not  in¬ 
volving  a  change  from  the  old  position,  it  would  be.  advisable 
to  adopt  such  means.  It  has,  hitherto,  been  considered  by 
the  most  intelligent  writers  on  bees  (Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Payne  amongst  the  number),  that  the  morning  sun,  at  all 
events,  is  advantageous  to  bees.  I  have  noticed  that  one  of 
my  hives,  which  is  more  shaded  than  the  others,  is  always 
about  half-an-hour  after  the  others,  before  it  gets  Avell  to 
work,  a  somewhat  serious  matter  in  this  country  of  short 
seasons,  where  every  half  hour  is  of  importance.  Again, 
Avhere  water  is  not  abundant,  the  bees  take  advantage  of  the 
heavy  dews  which  so  abound  with  us — at  least,  I  fancy  so, 
for  when  my  bees  have  been  prevented  by  high  and  drying 
AArinds  from  getting  out  early,  they  have  invariably  made  a 
greater  use  than  usual  of  the  water-pans,  toAvards  the  middle 
of  the  day.  For  these  reasons  I  feel  partial  to  the  old 
southern  or  south-eastern  aspects  ;  by  the  use  of  the  jackets 
described  at  page  57  of  the  last  volume,  aided  by  a  piece  of 
inch  stuff,  about  three  inches  square,  placed  on  edge  before 
the  entrance  hole,  the  inducement  for  the  bees  to  leave  the 
hive,  viz.  the  sunshine,  is  Avarded  oft’,  a  moderate  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  takes  place  in  Avinter,  internal  heat,  and 
consequently  early  breeding,  is  promoted,  and  the  three-inch 
piece  being  remo\red,  somewhat  of  the  effect  of  shady  walls 
and  shrubberies  is  produced  in  summer.  As  between  the  20th 
of  January,  and  the  20th  of  February,  the  two  hives  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  lost  nothing  in  weight,  and  as  such  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  breeding  had  commenced,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  such  breeding  Avas  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  quiet  state  of  the  hives  through  the  Ai-inter. 
It  is  not  internal  heat,  but  activity,  that  causes  increased 
consumption. — It. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PIGEON. 

CARE  TO  RE  TAKEN  OF  THE  DOVEIIOUSE. 

Pigeons  only  attach  themselves  to  their  dovehouse  so 
long  as  they  find  a  Avliolesome  and  convenient  shelter  there, 
and  an  agreeable  and  safe  lodging  where  they  can  rear  their 
young.  If  these  conveniences  are  not  united,  they  soon 
become  tired  of  it,  and  abandon  it.  These  birds  cannot  bear 
a  bad  smell ;  Avlien  they  are  exposed  to  it  for  a  long  time, 
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which  only  happens  when  they  are  retained  by  their  young 
in  a  dirty  dovecote,  they  droop,  contract  diseases,  and  perish. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  frequently  to  sweep  the  iloor,  so 
as  to  remove  the  dung  before  it  ferments,  which  will  happen 
whenever  it  is  collected  together  in  a.  heap.  This  operation 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  month,  or,  at  least,  four  times  a 
year.  In  this  last  case  we  should  choose  those  times  when 
the  pigeons  are  least  occupied  in  brooding :  the  first  time 
we  should  clean  it  in  spring ;  the  second,  as  soon  as  the 
first  flight  is  passed  ;  and  the  fourth  time,  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  when  the  laying  is  over.  We  should  be  very 
careful  to  thoroughly  clean  all  the  boxes  and  nests  every 
time,  for  when  the  dung  is  allowed  to  accumulate  there,  it 
is  very  injurious  to  the  young ;  it  heats  them,  and  produces 
vermin,  especially  worms,  which  are  sometimes  so  numerous 
that  they  attack  their  feet,  and  even  belly.  The  person 
employed  to  remove  the  dung  must  do  it  as  gently  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  the  dust  arising  from  it  is  excessively  annoy¬ 
ing  both  to  man  as  well  as  pigeons.  They  must  also  be 
careful  not  to  get  any  of  it  in  their  eyes,  for,  if  old,  it  will 
occasion  a  long  and  painful  inflammation,  but  if  fresh  it 
might  cause  loss  of  sight.  (?) 

Every  time  we  take  any  young  pigeons  we  must  not 
l  neglect  to  rake  out  the  nests,  to  mb  them  with  a  hard  brush, 
and  even  to  wash  them,  if  we  can  do  so  conveniently.  By 
this  means  we  shall  destroy  the  lice,  which  are  the  greatest 
scourge  to  young  pigeons.  These  insects  stick  to  them  by 
thousands,  suck  them,  make  them  thin,  and  prevent  their 
growth,  or,  at  least,  greatly  retard  it.  We  should  try  to 
tame  the  pigeons,  so  as  not  to  frighten  them  so  much  when 
we  enter  their  dwelling.  Some  are  apt  not  to  return  to 
their  eggs  when  they  have  been  frightened  from  them.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  best  manner  of  familiarising 
them  is  to  whistle  every  time  we  throw  them  any  gram.  On 
entering  the  dovehouse  we  should  knock  at  the  door  before 
opening  it,  to  give  those  that  may  chance  to  be  on  the 
ground  tune  to  gain  the  upper  pan  of  the  building  without 
too  much  hurry,  which  might  occasion  them  to  break  their 
eggs. 

We  must  never  allow  any  dilapidations  in  the  dovecote 
without  repairing  them  immediately ;  we  must  also  be  par¬ 
ticularly  carefid  to  keep  it  clean  ;  we  must  never  suffer  any 
unusual  filth  in  the  interior ;  occasionally,  to  purify  it,  we 
should  take  advantage  of  the  time  when  they  are  in  the 
country  to  fumigate  it,  but  this  must  be  done  with  prudence 
and  moderation,  because  it  may  become  dangerous.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  better  to  content  ourselves  with  burning  a 
little  straw,  and  hanging  up,  at  certain  distances,  small 
bundles  of  mint,  sage,  lavender,  and  other  aromatic  plants, 
the  smell  of  which  they  are  very  fond  of. 

pigeons’  dung. 

We  shall  refer  to  an  article  extracted  from  the  New  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Natural  History  relative  to  the  utility  that 
agriculture  may  derive  from  pigeons’  dung ;  for,  in  certain 
countries,  it  is  a  very  important  production.  “  Pigeons’ 
dung  is  one  of  the  strongest  manures  we  possess  ;  in  a  very 
short  time  it  fertilizes  the  damp  and  cold  meadows ;  it 
doubles  the  harvest  of  leguminous  plants,  and  especially  the 
hemp,  when  we  know  how  to  use  it  properly ;  it  is  also  very 
good  for  trees,  at  the  stem  of  which  we  must  put  it  after 
the  rain  has  deprived  it  of  its  first  heat,  otherwise  it  would 
bum  the  roots  as  it  does  the  weeds  on  which  it  is  thrown. 
This  manure  being  easily  removed,  is  particularly  valuable 
in  the  mountainous  and  barren  countries,  where  the  land, 
being  some  way  from  the  dwelling,  is  difficult  of  access  by 
any  vehicle.’’ 

Pigeons’  dung  from  the  domestic  dovehouse  has  the 
inconvenience  of  sowing  with  it  the  vetch,  barley,  hemp- 
seed,  buckwheat,  and  millet,  which  the  birds  have  dropped 
in  their  nests ;  for  although  it  kills  weeds,  the  good  grain, 
protected  by  nature,  resists  it. 

Pigeons’  dung  is  so  filled  with  salt  and  extractive  matter, 
that  unless  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  certain  time,  espe¬ 
cially  in  rainy  weather,  by  scattering  it  quickly,  or  without 
mixing  it  with  vegetable  mould,  and  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  it,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  germination.  It  may  be  thinly  sown 
on  heavy  land  every  time  any  seed  is  sown,  or  even  with 
the  seed. 


In  some  places  they  mitigate  its  activity  by  mixing  it  with 
horse-dung  or  rotten  cow-dung  ;  but  this  mixture,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  very  good,  ought  to  be  made  in  any  other 
place  than  the  dovehouse.  Some  agriculturists  scatter 
pigeons’  dung  on  a  piece  of  wheat  after  the  frost,  but  this 
method  only  succeeds  when  the  spring  is  wet,  and  the  land 
heavy ;  for  if  it  is  a  dry  spring,  and  light  land,  this  manure 
doeshaim;  it  would  be  better  to  spread  it  in  the  autumn 
before  the  last  ploughing.  The  rain  moderates  the  heat  of 
it,  which,  no  doubt,  suits  the  corn,  but  especially  the  hemp- 
close  and  meadows,  where  it  destroys  the  moss,  bulrush, 
and  other  destructive  plants,  whilst  it  causes  the  good  herb 
to  grow  abundantly. 

Some  gardeners,  following  the  judicious  observations  of 
M.  Thouin,  Professor  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
make  use  of  pigeons’  dung  in  the  composition  of  earth  for 
foreign  plants  reared  in  pots ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
employ  more  than  a  sixteenth  part  of  it,  and  when  reduced 
to  mould,  for  if  it  is  used  when  more  fresh,  and  in  larger 
proportions,  it  would  only  dry  up  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
If  this  dung,  well  decomposed  and  reduced  to  mould,  is 
mixed  with  heath-mould,  which  is  now  generally  used  for 
all  haired-rooted  plants,  and  even  still  finer,  it  will  rectify 
that  poorness  and  dryness  which  causes  a  great  number  of 
valuable  vegetables  to  droop.  It  is  also  employed  to  take 
off  the  rawness  of  water  from  a  well,  and  particularly  to 
neutralize  the  salt  it  sometimes  contains,  and  render  it  less 
liable  to  evaporation  from  the  soil.  For  this  purpose  they 
throw  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  pound  of  this  manure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  casks  which  receive  this  water,  and  every  time 
they  are  going  to  make  use  of  it  for  watering  they  stir  up 
this  mixture.  This  fluid  thus  charged  with  pigeons’  clung  is 
employed  in  the  kitchen-gardens  to  water  those  fruit-trees 
which  are  young  and  unhealthy ;  it  frequently  produces  a 
very  good  effect. 

UTENSILS  FOR  THE  DOVEHOUSE  AND  AVIARY. 

1.  The  swinging  ladder  (Jig.  1)  is  extremely  convenient 

for  those  dovehouses,  in 
the  shape  of  a  rouncl- 
tower.  By  this  means, 
we  can  visit  all  the  nests 
with  out  trouble,  and  with 
out  any  great  motion 
likely  to  frighten  the  pi¬ 
geons.  It  is  made  in 
several  ways ;  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  de¬ 
scribing  the  most  simple 
and  easy.  We  must  search 
for  the  precise  middle  of 
the  flooring  of  the  dove¬ 
house;  and  when  we  have 
found  it,  we  should  take  up 
a  square,  and  replace  it 
with  a  large  solid  stone, 
in  the  middle  of  which  a 
hole  has  been  made  large 
enough  to  receive  a  pivot, 
as  we  shall  explain  pre¬ 
sently.  The  hardest  stone 
ought  to  be  preferred,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  not  be  so 
soon  worn  out  by  fric¬ 
tion.  The  free  -  stone, 
however,  is  not  good,  because  it  is  so  easily  worn  away  by 
the  iron ;  but  the  jasper  and  flint  are  excellent.  By  means 
of  a  beam  across  the  upper  part  of  the  dovehouse,  we  shall 
place  vertically  on  the  stone  a  strong  piece  of  wood,  fur¬ 
nished  at  each  extremity  with  an  iron  pivot,  of  one  inch 
diameter.  The  lower  pivot  will  be  placed  in  the  hole  of  the 
stone,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  freely  ;  and  the 
upper  pivot  will  be  fixed  in  an  iron  plate,  in  which  it  can 
also  turn  with  the  least  possible  friction.  We  imagine  that 
this  piece  of  wood,  which  we  shall  call  the  axletree,  ought 
to  be  placed  perfectly  upright.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
axletree,  and  the  lower  part,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  foot  from 
the  floor,  we  shall  fix,  at  a  right  angle,  two  pieces  of  wood 
parallel  and  solid,  supported  by  two  other  pieces  exactly 
like  a  double  crutch.  The  two  ends  of  the  pieces  of  hori- 
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zontal  wood  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  level,  one  over  the 
other.  We  should  fix  a  travers  four  inches  wide,  and  three 
thick,  on  the  two  horizontal  pieces  in  such  a  manner,  that 
we  shall  have  a  square  frame  turning  on  one  of  its  sides 
(the  axletree),  whilst  the  other  in  turning  will  make  the 
round  of  the  dovehouse,  never  being  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  nests,  if  the  dovehouse  is  exactly  round, 
which  should  be  the  case.  The  travers  or  opposite  side  of 
the  axletree  must  be  pierced  with  round  holes  10  inches 
apart,  in  which  we  should  place  ladder-steps,  extending  eight 
inches  on  each  side,  and  thus  forming  a  ladder,  by  means  of 
which  we  may  easily  visit  all  the  nests  without  trouble,  if, 
whilst  one  is  on  it,  another  person  turns  it  so  as  to  present 
it  in  front  of  the  nest  we  desire  to  reach. 

2.  Nest  Holders  ( fit /  2)  are  nests  which  are  only  made 
2  use  of  in  the  aviary.  They  are 

round,  in  the  form  of  a  plate,  but 
never  more  than  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  half  deep.  They  must 
be  of  different  dimensions,  in 
order  to  suit  the  size  of  different 
races  of  pigeons.  The  smallest 
ought  to  be  five  inches  wide 
within,  and  the  largest  seven.  We  shall  choose  them  flat 
and  smooth  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  them 
level.  We  must  always  have  double  the  number  of  them  to 
the  pairs  of  pigeons,  because  every  couple  should  have  two 
at  their  disposal.  In  those  countries  where  the  clay  has  not 
sufficient  solidity  to  make  a  nest  as  that  of  Paris,  they  may 
be  made  of  baked-eartli,  without  varnish,  for  when  they  are 
varnished  they  do  not  absorb  the  damp  from  the  dung  of 
the  young  pigeon  :  it  would  engender  a  multitude  of  insects, 
and  even  worms,  capable  of  attacking  the  young  ones. 
Besides,  they  would  suffer  materially  from  always  being  wet, 
and  the  least  cold  would  cause  them  death.  These  earthen 
nests  would  be  preferable  to  those  of  plaster,  if  they  were 
not  twice  as  dear,  because  they  can  be  brushed  out,  and 
washed  without  injuring  them ;  but,  however,  the  amateur 
who  would  determine  to  go  to  this  expense,  would  be  well 
recompensed  by  their  durability. 

8.  The  Water  Holder  (fig  3)  is  of  baked  earth,  var¬ 
nished  inside,  larger  or  smaller, 
according  to  the  quantity  of 
pigeons  we  have  to  supply  with 
water.  This  holder  is  composed 
of  two  pieces ;  the  watering- 
place,  a,  and  the  bottle,  b.  The 
drinkiDg-place  ought  to  be  al¬ 
most  the  form  of  an  earthen 
vase,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
middle  part  should  be  larger 
than  the  top  and  bottom.  At 
three  inches  from  the  bottom, 
whatever  its  size  may  be,  the 
middle  should  be  pierced  with 
opposite  holes  like  windows, 
through  which  a  pigeon  can 
easily  pass  its  head,  so  as  to 
reach  the  water.  These  holes 
may  be  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  more,  if  it  does  not  injure 
The  edges  of  this  drinking-place 
to  support  the 


'  the  solidity  of  the  piece, 
j  should  be  a  little  widened,  so  as  to  be  able 
bottle  maintaining  its  own  level.  The  bottle  is  nothing 
1  more  than  a  stone  pitcher  without  handles,  and  having  a 
{  u  large  middle.  Its  neck  should  be  long,  like  a  bottle  ;  the 
length  of  the  neck,  and  the  size  of  the  middle,  must  be 
1  calculated  in  such  a  manner,  that  uThen  reversed  on  the 
i  watering-place,  the  orifice  through  which  the  water  that  it 
has  been  filled  with  will  issue,  when  at  two  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  drinking-place,  when  the  middle  will  support 
it  on  its  sides,  and  thus  firmly  fix  it.  By  this  means  the 
bottom  of  the  water-holder  mil  always  be  freed  from  filth  ; 
and  as  long  as  there  is  any  water  in  the  bottle  it  will  main¬ 
tain  itself  at  two  inches  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drinking-place.  We  must  always  be  particularly  careful  to 
keep  the  water- holder  very  clean,  and  to  renew  the  water  as 
often  as  possible.  In  the  winter,  especially,  we  must  watch 
that  it  does  not  freeze.  It  is  advisable  to  have  several 
water-holders  in  a  large  pigeon-house. 


4.  The  Trough  (fig.  4),  which  we  shall  not  describe,  be¬ 
cause  everybody  knows 
what  it  is,  should  be  of 
a  size  calculated  by  the 
number  of  birds  we 
have  to  feed.  The 
manger  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  small 
shelf,  pierced  with  se¬ 
veral  round  holes, 
about  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  large 
enough  for  a  pigeon 
to  put  its  head  through 
easily;  it  is  useful  to 
preserve  the  grain 

from  the  filth  which  might  fall  into  it.  It  is  covered  again 
with  a  plank,  extending  above  three  nails  on  each  side,  to 
present  the  dirt  from  falling  into  the  grain. 

5.  The  Net  (fig.  5)  is  a  land  of  wire  net,  about  eighteen 
inches  wide,  furnished  with  a  deep  wire 
pocket,  and  hafted  on  a  stick  of  five  or 
six  feet.  This  is  used  to  take  the 
pigeons,  and  particularly  the  old  ones, 
with  facility,  that  we  wish  to  draw  from 
the  dovehouse ;  by  this  means  we  do 
not  pursue  them  too  much,  or  frighten 
the  others. 


G.  The  Scraping  Knives  (figs.  6  and  7)  are  small, 
triangular  blades  of  iron,  very  much  in  the  shape  of  a 
mason’s  trowel,  but  hafted  by  a  hole  or  socket  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  blade.  They  are  perfectly  triangular;  they 
serve  to  scrape  and  clean  the  nests,  and  especially  the  flat 
surfaces.  They  are  also  made  with  one  side  of  the  triangle 
round,  instead  of  straight ;  these  are  very  convenient  for 
the  nest-holders. 

7.  The  brushes  which  are  used  to  wash  and  brush  the 
boxes  in  an  aviary,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mites  and  bugs, 
shoidd  have  a  handle  of  five  or  six  inches  ;  the  hardest  are 
the  best.  Lastly,  there  ought  to  be  a  good  quantity  of 
birch  brooms,  very  bard,  which  should  frequently  be  made 
use  of;  for  the  prosperity  of  a  pigeon-house  depends  as 
much  on  its  cleanliness  as  all  the  other  causes  united. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TIGEONS. 
thirteenth  race. 

Cowled  Pigeon  ( Columba  cucullata). — It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conjecture  the  reason  that  has  determined  all  orni¬ 
thologists  to  place  these  birds  in  the  race  of  the  mixtures , 
whilst  there  are  few  pigeons  that  transmit  to  their  posterity 
forms  so  pure,  and  characteristics  so  prominent  and  invari¬ 
able.  They  all  have  the  head,  tail,  and  flight,  white ;  a 
pearled  eye,  and  small  ribbon  round  the  eyes  ;  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head  they  have  a  raised  niff'  of  feathers,  hanging 
down  to  the  neck,  and  extending  on  to  the  breast,  like  the 
cowl  of  a  monk  ;  this  curled  gorget  is  very  commonly  dyed 
with  changeable  colours,  producing  an  extremely  agreeable 
effect.  Their  figure  is  small  and  elegant ;  their  beak  very 
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i  short.  The  females  are  never  streaked.  They  produce 
j  well ;  wander  hut  a  short  distance  from  the  buildings,  in 
|  consequence  of  the  ruff  rendering  their  flight  fatiguing ;  and 
j  they  easily  become  tame. 

I  Jacobin  Pigeon  ( Columha  cucullala  Jacolina).  —  This 


pretty  pigeon  partakes  of  different  colours,  of  which  we  have 
several  sub-varieties. 

Hei.meted  Cowled  Pigeon  ( Columha  cucullala  galerita). 
— It  is  black,  with  the  head,  flight,  and  tail  white.  It  is  of 
a  larger  size  than  the  common  Cowled,  approaching  that  of 
the  Pouter.  Like  these  last,  it  has  the  habit  of  swelling  its 
throat  a  little,  consequently,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
produce  of  one  of  the  Pouters  and  the  Cowled.  It  has  a 
short  beak,  small  wing,  an  elegant  form,  and  the  ruff  of 
feathers  gracefully  raised,  but  it  is  not  very  productive. 

Caped  Cowled  Pigeon  ( Columba  cucullata  hardocucullala). 

■ — This  differs  from  those  that  precede  it  in  its  cowl,  which 
merely  forms  a  simple  shell,  and  does  not  extend  below  the 
head.  It  is  a  mongrel,  proceeding  from  the  “  Capuchin  " 
and  a  mixture  of  small  size.  Although  it  produces  well,  it 
is  rejected  by  the  amateurs. 

This  pigeon  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  making  an  ob¬ 
servation  equally  applicable  to  all  individuals  of  a  pure 
race.  As  we  have  said  before,  if  we  cross  one  of  the  pure 
pigeons  with  another  variety,  even  with  that  which  may  have 
the  greatest  analogy  to  it,  their  posterity  will  have  lost  for 
ever  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  race:  the  young 
ones  of  the  “  Glou-Glou  ”  will  be  mute,  and  those  of  the 
“  Cowled"  will  no  longer  have  the  cowl.  Let  us  wait  as 
many  generations  as  we  will,  these  characters  never  re¬ 
appear,  either  accidentally  or  from  any  art  or  trouble  that 
may  have  been  resorted  to.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that 
art  has  no  power  over  this  diversity  of  forms  or  qualities, 
and  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to  Nature,  and  from 
this  one  might  reasonably  draw  the  conclusion  that  these 
birds  are  true  species.  It  is,  most  commonly,  the  male 
which  stamps  his  posterity  with  the  predominant  charac¬ 
teristics  which  constitute  the  race  ;  thus  one  might  suppose 
that  when  lost  by  adulteration,  they  might  be  recovered  by 
recoupling  with  the  male  parent’s  stock :  we  should  deceive 
ourselves,  if  we  expected  any  positive  result  from  this,  for  a 
long  succession  of  generation  is  necessary'.  Again,  if  we 
j  couple  an  improved  female  of  a  mixed  breed  with  a  male  of 
a  pure  race,  and  when  the  individuals  appear  to  have 
returned  to  their  primitive  character,  they  will  always 
produce  many  young  ones  bearing  the  marks  of  ancient 
adulteration,  by  a  remarkable,  or  perhaps  even  total,  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  characters  of  the  race.  The  Capuchins  might 
j  perhaps  appear  again  with  their  cowl,  but  we  should  never 
:  be  sure  that  they  would  transmit  it  to  all  their  posterity. 
As  to  the  Glou-glous ,  although  having  recovered  their  crown, 
and  the  long  feathers  which  cover  their  feet,  they  will 
i  always  be  mute,  and,  consequently,  of  no  value.  If  it  hap- 
j  pens,  for  example,  that  one  of  these  pigeons  brought  back 
to  its  primitive  form  by  perseverance,  was  crossed  again 
I  with  a  stranger  race,  the  character  would  be  for  ever  lost, 
j  The  young  pigeons  springing  from  this  degenerate  race, 


although  having  a  father  or  mother  of  thd  purest  race, 
instead  of  recovering  the  primitive  characteristics,  would 
return  for  ever  to  the  class  of  Mixtures,  which  never  trans¬ 
mit  to  their  posterity  their  forms  or  plumage. 

fourteenth  race. 

IIelmeted  Pigeons  ( Columba  gale  ala). — The  feathers  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  are  turned  the  contrary  way, 
forming  a  sort  of  shell  or  helmet,  from  whence  their  French 
and  Latin  name.  The  flgure  is  small,  and  body  lengthy,  of 
a  very  easy,  elegant,  and  graceful  shape.  These  birds  rather 
resemble  the  “  Nonnains  ”  in  their  form  and  size,  but  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  them,  having  no  cowl. 

Dutcii-helmeted  Pigeon  ( Columha  galeata  lalava). — 
The  eye  pearled  ;  a  slight  filament  round  the  eyes  ;  the  head 


and  end  of  the  larger  quill-featliers  of  the  wings  and  tail  of 
the  same  colour,  blue,  yellow,  or  black,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  always  white  ;  the  feet  naked  ;  about  the  size  of  the 
“  Paon  ”  pigeon. 

This  variety  has  furnished  four  sub-varieties,  always 
having  the  large  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  the  same  colour 
as  the  head;  their  figure  is  equally  elegant  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  their  plumage  is  always  very  clean  and  sleek. 

A.  Head  and  tail  blue. 

b.  Head  and  tail  black. 

c.  Head  and  tail  red. 

d.  Head  and  tail  yellow. 

Buffon  says  that  the  sub-variety,  e.,  “  so  strongly  re¬ 
sembles  the  Sea-swallow,  that  some  have  given  it  this  name 
with  much  more  analogy,  for  this  pigeon  has  not  a  round 
body  like  most  of  the  others,  but  long,  and  very  easy.” 
Might  he  not  have  confounded  this  bird  with  our  Swallow 
Pigeon  ?  My  principle  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that  his 
description  of  it  agrees  much  better  with  that  than  this, 
whose  helmet,  nevertheless,  deprives  it  of  all  resemblance 
to  the  sea-swallow. 

Starling-helmeted  Pigeon  (Columha  galeata  sturnus). — 
It  is  black,  rather  more  of  a  jet  than  the  Dutch.  Two  bars 
of  a  greyish  white  on  each  wing,  a  bib  of  the  same  colour, 
in  the  shape  of  a  gorget,  yellow  eye,  and  feathery  legs.  It 
is  very  productive. 

Russian-helmeted  Pigeon  (Columha  galeata  Russice). — 
Striped  black,  red,  or  blue,  on  the  wings  and  tip  of  the  tail, 
or  chamois,  or  yellow,  always  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  pure  white,  including  the  upper  mandible  of  the  beak, 
the  spot  continuing  the  line  from  the  middle  of  the  eye  to 
the  shell.  The  eye  is  black,  and  has  no  filament ;  the  feet 
are  slightly  shod.  This  pigeon  is  very  productive. 

Suabian-helmeted  Pigeon  (Columha  galeata  Sueviee). — 
This  bird,  originally  from  Suabia,  almost  always  changes 
colour  at  the  first  moulting.  It  is  small,  and  has  a  black 
eye ;  the  neck  is  commonly  spotted  with  white,  and  the  feet 
are  naked.  There  are  some  to  be  found  which  have  the 
head,  tail,  and  flight  white ;  others  are  black,  the  cloak 
speckled  in  an  admirable  manner;  there  are  even  some  ex¬ 
isting  of  a  rose  colour ;  furthermore,  whatever  the  colour  may 
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j  be,  uniform  or  varied,  speckled  or  striped,  it  is  always  charm¬ 
ing,  and  highly  esteemed  by  amateurs.  Its  altitude  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  “tournant”  pigeon,  from  which  it  pro- 
i  bably  descends.  Among  the  varieties  that  this  pigeon  has  fur¬ 
nished,  those  individuals  are  generally  preferred,  the  upper 
1  part  of  whose  head  is  of  a  pure  white,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
I  body  resembling  a  silver  pheasant;  the  black  are  also  much 
'  esteemed:  the  kind  of  enamel  which  covers  them  forms  white 
:  pearls  round  the  neck,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  dull  black, 
with  a  gorget,  or  breastplate,  of  a  white  enamel  on  the 
breast,  and  two  white  streaks  forming,  on  their  closed  wings, 
the  cross  of  St.  Andrew.  Others  have  the  back,  wings,  head, 
and  breast,  black  frosted  with  white,  or,  as  if  adorned  with 
an  enamelled  lace  work,  with  some  white  spots  on  the  large 
black  feathers  of  the  wings.  There  are,  also,  some  which, 
instead  of  a  pure  and  unpolished  black,  are  marked  with 
white  spots  on  a  foundation  more  or  less  dark.  A  fifth 
variety  is  brown,  and  very  much  resembles  the  Swiss  “  bai 
clore  ”  pigeon,  but  it  is  adorned  with  several  rows  of  white 
pearles,  from  which  it  deserves  the  name  of  the  ring¬ 
dove.  M.  Vieillot,  from  whom  we  shall  borrow  these 
details,  thinks  that  one  ought  to  make  a  race  of  the 
“  Coquelle  Souabe  ”  pigeon,  of  which  these  would  be 
the  principal  varieties.  We  are  exactly  of  the  same 
opinion  as  this  learned  ornithologist,  and  if  we  have  not 
executed  his  judicious  views,  it  is  only  because  we 
would  not  increase  our  nomenclature  by  new  names,  which 
we  should  be  obliged  to  give  to  these  very  interesting  varie¬ 
ties  ;  names  which  would,  probably,  cause  confusion,  or,  at 
least,  a  wrong  use  of  them  by  those  amateurs  who  might 
see  them  described  for  the  first  time.  All  these  birds 
produce  freely ;  but  they  are  very  wild,  and  precipitately 
quit  their  nest  when  one  enters  the  dovecote ;  it  is  also 
necessary  to  place  them  nest  in  the  darkest  corner  of  their 
habitation.  They  likewise  require  great  cleanliness. 

Beaiuded-helmeted  Pigeon  (  Columba  galeata  barbata). — 
This  is  about  the  size  of  the  Dutch,  and  resembles  it,  save 
in  these  differences, — all  white  with  the  exception  of  the 
head  and  tail,  which  are  red;  this  last  colour  extending 
under  the  beak,  and  terminating  almost  in  a  point  on  the 
throat.  This  pigeon  is  very  productive. 

Death’s-head- helmeted  Pigeon  ( Columba  galeata  fune- 
bris). — It  very  nearly  resembles  the  preceding  as  to  forms ; 
it  has  a  cock’s  eye,  naked  feet,  and  the  whole  body  perfectly 
white,  except  the  head,  which  is  black.  It  produces  very 
well. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HERACLEUM  GIGANTEUM  CULTURE. 

The  seeds,  which  require  to  lay  torpid  in  the  soil  through 
the  winter,  should  be  sown  at  once,  shallow,  on  rich  ground ; 
they  will  germinate  early  in  the  spring;  and  about  April  or 
May,  when  the  young  plants  are  about  two  inches  high, 
they  should  be  taken  up  with  their  roots  entire,  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  their  final  destination,  which  may  be  in  any 
situation  where  the  soil  lias  been  previously  well-manured 
and  deeply  trenched,  the  top  spit  being  passed  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  When  the  plant  has  commenced  growing 
vigorously,  weak  liquid-manure  may  be  given  it  with  great 
advantage  about  once  a  week,  throughout  the  remainder  of 
its  growth.  The  finest  plant  grown  by  myself  this  year, 
was  one  close  to  a  pond ;  in  which  situation  Mrs.  Loudon 
says  they  grow  to  an  enormous  height  and  size ;  mine  was 
not  highly-manured,  nor  well  attended  to,  but  with  this 
inferior  cultivation,  it  attained  a  height  of  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  stem  at  the  bottom 
joint  of  twelve-and-a  half  inches,  and  some  of  the  leaves 
measured  within  an  inch  or  two  of  five  feet  in  their  widest 
diameter.  W.  C.  G. 

[This  is  from  the  gentleman  who  has  kindly  supplied 
gratuitously  the  seed  of  the  Heracleum. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

As  this  class  of  plants  seems  to  have  attracted  much 
1  attention  of  late,  may  I  ask  the  writers  to  your  paper  if  they 
;  remember  an  old  sort  having  leaves  almost  as  much  in- 
|  dented  as  Fair  Helen ,  but  a  flower  of  a  deep  red  or  crimson. 


It  was  never  a  free  grower  as  a  potted  plant,  but  when 
turned  out,  not  known  at  that  period,  did  so  well.  It  was 
called  Moore's  Victory ;  a  variety  certainly  superior  to  Rouge 
el  Noir,  or  any  of  that  class.  I  should  think  it  may  still  be 
found  somewhere.  I  remember  seeing  it  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  old 
plants ;  but,  I  believe,  through  some  accidental  means,  he 
lost  it  again.  Although,  as  a  show  flower,  it  cannot  bo 
expected  to  take  its  place  with  our  Conflagrations,  Sunrises, 
Sunsets,  &c.,  yet,  if  restored,  I  durst  venture  to  say,  it  will 
surpass  them  as  a  flower-garden  ornament.  I  think  some 
of  the  elder  brethren  of  our  craft  will  remember  it  as  being 
contemporary  with  Daveyana,  Mucmnthum,  Commander-in- 
ChieJ |  and  some  others,  which  the  ups  and  downs  of  twenty 
years  or  more,  have  effaced  from  my  memory ;  but,  like 
many  others,  I  should  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of 
my  old  favourite,  if  restored  to  the  place  it  deserves ;  and 
I  am  much  deceived  if  it  does  not  become  a  credit,  rather 
than  a  disgrace,  to  its  younger  brethren.  If,  therefore,  any 
of  your  readers  remember  this  old  variety,  and  have  seen 
it  in  cultivation  lately,  I  should  feel  thankful  for  their  com¬ 
municating,  through  your  journal,  such  particulars  regarding 
it  as  they  are  in  possession  of ;  or,  perhaps,  some  of  your 
departmental  writers  may  yet  have  it,  if  so,  by  replying  to 
my  inquiries  in  some  forthcoming  calendar,  they  will  confer 
a  favour  on  an  old  subscriber. — S.  N.  Y. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Plant-Houses  in  Connection  with  Public  Works  (W.  B.). — 
You  have  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  wasted  heat  from  such  works  will  one  day  be  made  available  for 
gardening  purposes.  The  reason  why,  in  your  present  contrivance,  you 
have  had  more  leaves,  at  times,  than  fruit,  is  probably  owing  to  your 
trying  so  many  plants.  The  heat  and  close  atmosphere  that  would  suit 
some,  would  encourage  too  much  the  giowing  principle  in  others.  In 
your  contemplated  arrangement,  with  only  direct  sunlight  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  there  will  not  be  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  for  growing  plants,  as  having  a  structure  with  glass  all  round  in 
the  centre  of  your  flower-plot ;  but  the  advantage  of  having  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  your  house — a  very  great  one,  so  far  as  pleasure  is  con¬ 
cerned — and  the  fact  that  plants  will  thrive  in  such  a  position,  with  a  little 
extra  care,  connected  with  the  circumstance  that  there  will  be  no  com¬ 
parison  in  expense  either  in  the  first  or  future  cost,  would  lead  us  to 
adopt  your  suggestion,  even  if  we  should  some  day  have  a  little  pit  or 
house  made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  one  always  supplied  with 
bloomers.  We  will  keep  the  matter  in  mind ;  in  the  meantime,  to  meet 
your  case,  we  will  say,  first,  that  there  will  be  no  danger  to  health ,  pro¬ 
vided  you  can  give  plenty  of  air  in  summer,  and  sufficient  in  winter,  to 
prevent  the  sitting-room  being  influenced  by  damp  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
you  must  be  sure  that  the  continuous  heat  passing  at  one  end,  with  other 
contrivances,  will  give  you  enough  to  keep  from  too  low  a  temperature  in 
winter.  In  summer,  it  will  be  advisable  to  be  able  to  give  abundance  of 
air  at  that  end,  and,  if  at  all  hot,  to  have  a  number  of  vessels  filled  with 
water  set  on  the  heating  medium,  or  near  it. 

Calla  TEtiiiopica  (fiid).— This  had  better  be  divided,  or  rather  the 
small  suckers  taken  off  and  grown  by  themselves,  and  the  stronger  ones 
will  probably  reward  you  with  blooms  next  spring  and  summer,  if  you 
keep  it  rather  dry  all  the  winter ;  but  you  have  allowed  it  to  stand  in 
water  too  long.  It  is  now  called  Richardia  /. Ethiopica . 

Various  ( H .  G.  7?.).- — Canna  :  this  genus  is  at  present  in  a  rather 
disordered  state,  and  we  can  form  no  idea  of  what  you  have  got.  If  the 
suckers  are  very  numerous  remove  the  weakest ;  if  not  very  numerous 
allow  them  to  remain,  and  you  will  thus  have  a  succession  of  bloom. 
Many,  if  raised  early  in  a  hotbed,  will  bloom  the  same  summer  in  a 
greenhouse.  All  that  we  know  require,  at  the  least,  from  45°  to  50°  in 
winter ;  and  a  medium  temperature,  at  the  least,  of  from  65°  to  70°  in 
summer,  to  bloom  well.  The  Guernsey  Lily ,  to  succeed  a  second  time, 
must  have  every  encouragement  given  to  its  leaves  after  flowering,  giving 
them,  as  long  as  they  keep  green,  plenty  of  heat,  and  moisture,  and  light. 
This  will,  probably,  ere  long,  receive  further  attention.  Mushrooms. — 
You  may  know  good  ones  by  the  fine  pink  flesh-coloured  appearance  of 
the  gills  when  half-grown  ;  by  the  pleasant  smell,  and  the  somewhat 
firm  feel  when  held  in  the  hand.  The  nearest  in  appearance  to  the  true 
mushroom  has  a  slimy  feel,  and  by  no  means  a  pleasant  smell.  There 
are  other  tests,  but  we  have  not  proved  them,  and  these  are  quite 
sufficient  for  every  one  who  has  seen  a  true  mushroom.  When  gathered 
from  the  fields,  they  should  he  obtained  from  open  places.  When 
spurious  mushrooms  appear  on  cultivated  beds,  we  have  always  found 
that  they  appeared  some  time  before  the  true  ones,  and  were  all  swept  away 
before  they  came,  so  that  danger  here  is  next  to  impossible.  Vine 
Preserving. — The  vine  planted  out  in  spring,  if  wood-ripened,  will 
need  no  protection  ;  to  make  sure,  put  a  little  litter  over  the  roots,  and  ] 
place  the  lower  part  of  the  vine  loosely  in  a  piece  of  mat,  or  tie  a  few 
straws  along  it  until  spring.  Miniature  Plants. — How  made  to  grow 
into  a  small  space?  By  placing  them  in  poor  soil,  and  giving  just  water 
enough  to  keep  them  alive,  with  a  little  more  than  usual  in  summer. 
Many  little  succulents  so  grown  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  from  the 
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atmosphere.  They  are  very  interesting  as  parlour-window  ornaments  in 
a  group,  where  there  is  no  convenience  of  having  plants  that  arc  worth 
looking  at,  or  where  a  great  variety,  however  stunted,  is  more  pleasing 
than  quality. 

Fuchsias — Salvia  Fulgf.ns,  &c.  (Fanny). — They  will  do  perfectly 
well  under  the  stage  of  your  greenhouse,  only  you  must  keep  them  rather 
dry,  or  they  would  commence  growth,  which  you  do  not  want  before  the 
spring.  To  assist  in  this,  and  save  the  drip  from  the  geranium-pots,  you 
may  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides,  on  the  ground,  and  in  that  position  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  their  getting  too  dry  for  several  months  to  come  ; 
the  damp  from  the  floor  will  be  sutticient  for  them. 

Hova  Carnosa  in  a  Greenhouse  (Ibid). — This  must  be  kept  dry 
at  the  roots,  and  in  as  good  a  place  as  you  can  give  it ;  if  at  all  inclined 
to  shrivel,  sprinkle  the  leathery  leaves  during  a  sunny  day. 

Plants  for  a  Small  Greenhouse  (Bessie). — We  should  know 
better  how  to  suit  you,  if  you  told  us  at  what  time  you  wanted  bloom  most, 
and  we  would  rather  advise  you  to  feel  your  way  by  growing  a  few  things 
well,  instead  of  aiming  at  a  great  collection,  more  especially  as  you 
manage  all  without  help,  and  as  Heaths  and  Epacrises  require  very 
different  treatment  to  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias.  The  following  might 
be  tried  as  an  addition — Cinerarias,  six  of  the  best  of  last  year,  and 
varied  in  colour.  Calceolarias,  the  same  number.  Camellias,  Double¬ 
white,  Beauty  Supreme,  Bealii,  and  Dark  Laerii;  Azaleas,  Alba  Indica, 
Alba  Superba,  Exquisita,  Gledstenesii,  Lateritia,  and  Perryana.  Ericas, 
Ventricosa,  and  its  varieties,  Linnaoides,  and  Wilmoreii.  Epaerises, 
Impressa,  Nivalis,  Hyacinthiflora,  Rubra,  and  Alba.  Cytisus  raccrnosus, 
Cornea  speciosa,  Diosma  rubra,  Cautuu  dependens,  Churozemu  corduta, 
and  an  Otuheite  orange. 

Herbaceous  Border  Plants  (J.  D.). — You  wish  to  plant  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Dahlias,  and  Roses,  along  borders  which  are  only  four  feet  wide ; 
and  if  you  do,  a  single  row  of  each  will  completely  till  them,  and  leave 
no  room  for  Geraniums,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas,  the  names  of  which 
you  ask  for.  You  can  keep  a  row  in  front  of  the  Roses  tidy  if  you  mix 
it  with  Geraniums,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas.  Even  if  you  had  plenty  of 
room  for  them,  the  most  you  can  do  is  to  have  a  row  of  upright-growing 
annuals  on  each  border.  Sow  Eucaridium  grandiflorum  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April;  this  blow’s  till  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  and  then  trans¬ 
plant  China  Asters  to  where  the  Eucaridium  stood.  The  Asters  you 
may  sow  about  the  middle  of  May.  You  might  also  have  Crocuses,  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  and  Auriculas,  in  this  row  in  the  spring ;  and  also  patches  of 
Narcissus  between  the  Roses,  and  a  row  of  mixed  Clarkia  where  the 
Dahlias  are  to  be.  This  you  would  sow  at  the  end  of  March,  and  plant 
the  Dahlias  close  behind  the  Clarkia — the  latter  will  be  over  by  the 
time  the  Dahlias  begin  to  flower. 

Geraniums  Wintering  (Flora  Montague). — You  will  have  seen  that 
we  have  already  stated  in  full  what  should  be  done  with  your  Geraniums ; 
the  half  of  the  shoots  to  be  cut  to  a  few  eyes  in  Octoher,  the  other  half  to 
be  left  as  they  are  till  nipped  or  killed,  in  part,  by  the  frost,  and  six  inches 
of  moss  w  ill  keep  enough  of  them  to  stand  over  lor  another  year  We  do 
not  recommend  to  leave  them  out  all  winter.  Th e  fancy  Geraniums  will 
not  keep  on  the  drying  system.  Your  Geranium  is  the  Variegated  Ivy- 
leaf,  a  beautiful  thing  to  match  such  as  the  Dandy,  and  Lady  Plymouth, 
or  the  Variegated  Oak-leaf.  Lucida  is  not  the  green  form  of  the  Varie¬ 
gated  Scarlet ;  that  form  is  the  Coral  Geranium  ;  but  Lucida  is  in  that 
style  much  more  dw'arf  and  a  far  better  flower. 

Verbenas  Mildewed  (Inexperienced  Amateur). — Dust  the  young 
plants  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  unless  they  are  badly  affected  that 
will  cure  them.  You  must  change  the  soil  for  your  Dahlias  next  year, 
and  if  that  does  not  prevent  their  coming  “  bull-eyed"  you  had  better 
try  other  sorts. 

Roses  for  the  Front  of  a  House  (J.  C.). — Plant  Jaun  Desprez, 
a  cream-coloured  one,  a  fast-growing  plant,  and  do  not  prune  it  much 
for  the  first  few  years.  It  is  not  a  good  one,  however,  to  bud  other  sorts 
on.  Take  Felicite  perpeluelle  for  the  second,  and  any  other  Rose  will 
grow  on  it ;  so  that  you  may  have  different  sorts  all  over  the  south-east 
side  at  the  house.  Of  low  eoergreen  shrubs,  plant  Berberis  aquifolium, 
Garrya  elliptica,  Andromeda  floribunda,  ami  Daphne  Cneorum,  in  your 
flower-beds,  all  beautiful  flowering  things,  and  very  suitable  for  such 
beds  as  yours. 

Six  Pears  and  Plums  for  a  North  Wall  (S.  H.  H.  W.). — Of 
Pears— Midland  Jargonelle,  Dunmore,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Louis  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  and  try  Easter  Beurre.  Of  Plums—  Orleans, 
Greengage,  Washington,  Quetsche  St.  Martin’s  (?),  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  Reine  Claude  Violette. 

Cottagers’  Plants  (J.  L.). — Your  Hop-plant  is  a  species  of  Marjo¬ 
ram,  being  the  Origanum  dictamnus,  the  Dittany  of  Crete,  or,  as  it  is  so 
often  called  by  our  cottage  dames,  The  Hop-plant.  In  their  windows  we 
often;  see]  it,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  it  in  gentlemen’s  gardens.  It  is  an 
observation  too  common — “  I  should  not  think  of  keeping  such  a  thing  as 
that :  we  can  see  that  plant  in  any  cottage  window.”  Yes  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  cottager’s  fondness  for  particular  kinds  of  plants  which 
do  so  well  in  their  windows,  we  should  in  many  cases  lose  sight  of  them 
altogether.  The  following  are  also  cottage  window  favourites : — Disandru 
prostrata,  the  Trailing  Disandra ;  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  a  prevailing 
favourite,  and  called  by  the  household  gardeners  “  The  Thread  of  Life  ;  ” 
Saxifraga  umbrosa,  or  London  Pride  ;  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium, 
Sempervivum  tortuosum,  S.  arboreurn,  and  S.  tectorum.  The  last  is 
the  common  English  Houseleek,  and  generally  planted  upon  the  cool 
slates  of  the  dwelling,  or  of  some  out-house,  being  used  for  many 
domestic  medical  purposes.  Cacculia  articulata,  or,  as  many  call  it, 
“  The  Candle  Plant,”  from  its  singularly  milky-green,  and  mostly  leafless 
stems  being  candle-shaped.  Plectranthus  fruticosus. — This  plant  is  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  the  windows  about  London,  under  the  name  of  Ivy  Gera¬ 
nium,  but  we  cannot  tell  why,  as  its  leaves  arc  not  like  the  ivy,  but  much 
more  like  the  common  dead  nettle  of  our  hedge-banks.  Its  flowers  will  not 
recommend  it,  as  they  are  very  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  plant; 
but  those  who  love  a  flower  of  any  kind,  most  love  the  kind  that  will  live 
with  them,  and  give  them  but  little  trouble,  which  is  the  case  with  this 
plant.  It  is  of  the  soft-wooded  greenhouse  race — will  live  almost  any¬ 
where — roots  readily  from  cuttings,  and  is  always  green,  if  secured  from 
frost  in  winter.  We  should  be  almost  puzzled  to  find  this  plant  in  any  gen¬ 


tleman’s  garden.  Fragaria  indica  is  another  very  great  favourite  plant, 
in  many  localities,  in  the  cottager’s  window  ;  and  very  pretty  it  looks, 
particularly  when  in  fruit,  with  its  handsome,  rather  large,  scarlet 
fruit ;  suspended  up  about  the  centre  of  the  window,  in  a  nice,  clean 
pot,  and  the  young  runners  trained  uniformly  with  threads.  Linaria 
cymbalaria — the  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax,  or  Ivy-leaved  Snap-dragon.  As 
this  is  not  a  common  plant, — occasionally  found  upon  old  castle-walls, 
and  such-like  places,  but  abundantly  on  the  old  walls  at  Oxford, — where¬ 
fore,  it  is  by  many  called  “  The  Oxford  Weed.”  It  is  a  good-natured 
plant,  living  in  almost  any  place,  soil,  or  situation,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  its  being  a  favourite  pot  plant  for  the  cottager’s  window.  How  well 
it  does  when  suspended  in  a  nice  clean  pot,  in  the  window,  where  it  will 
always  look  healthy  and  green  throughout  the  year,  flowering,  more  or 
less,  for  seven  or  eight  months. 

Dahlias  Changeable  (L.). — Dahlias  coming  semi-double  one  year, 
and  quite  double  another  year,  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 

Rabbits. — G.  Snipe  would  be  obliged  by  the  information,  which  tame 
rabbits  are  most  profitable. 

Hyacinths  in  Moss  (F.  R.). — Certainly  the  moss  in  which  you  grow 
them  must  be  kept  damp. 

Wintering  Geraniums  (A  Constant  Subscriber). — We  think  no  one 
stupid,  because  he  requires  information  which  wo  happen  to  possess.  If 
your  Geraniums  are  the  Scarlet  varieties,  you  will  find  the  information 
you  require  in  our  last  number;  if  show  varieties,  see  what  Mr.  Fish 
says  to-day. 

Geometrical  Gardens  (G.  Collin). — To  give  plans  for  these,  we  fear 
will  be  of  little  avail,  but  will  consider  the  matter  and  the  expense. 

Fruit  of  Ribes  Sanguineum  (T.  M.  W.). — The  fruit,  though  red 
and  ripe  with  you,  we  believe  is  worthless. 

Lyons  Magnetic  Powder. — A.  B.  F.  wishes  to  know  where  this, 
for  destroying  cockroaches,  can  be  purchased. 

Fuchsia  for  Bedding  (Rev.  J.  C.  L.). — Carolina  is  more  beautful 
as  a  single  shrub  than  for  bedding  in  masses.  Ricartonii  will,  perhaps, 
suit  your  purpose  better.  If  we  had  a  greenhouse  to  glaze,  we  should 
use  Hartley's  rough  plate  glass  ;  and  12  inches  by  15  inches  is  a  good 
size.  The  specimens  of  plants  you  enclosed  are  Acacia  armata,  and  the 
orange-flow'ered  Lantuna  crocea,  both  greenhouse  plants. 

Planting  Vines. — A  Humble  Tyro  shall  have  some  observations 
shortly  on  this  subject. 

Tank  (Rosea). — We  do  not  think  a  tank  would  be  heated  by  means  of 
a  communication  with  the  flow-pipe  as  you  propose.  We  cannot  pro¬ 
mise  to  have  drawings  engraved  of  the  hive  you  mention,  until  we  have 
considered  whether  we  think  it  worth  the  expense.  Your  other  question 
will  be  answered  next  week. 

Common  Land  (Guillaume). — The  best  mode  of  enclosing  land  on  the 
Surrey  Hills,  if  the  soil  is  light,  as  we  presume,  is  to  throw  up  a  bank  by 
means  of  earth  taken  out  to  form  a  surrounding  ditch,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  bank  to  sow  Furze  seed.  We  should  plant  potatoes  upon  the  ground 
immediately,  and  you  could  not  select  a  better  sort  for  such  a  situation, 
than  Ash-leaved  Kidneys.  We  cannot  recommend  trees  and  shrubs  with¬ 
out  knowing  your  object,  whether  for  mere  ornament  or  profit. 

Liability  of  Plant-houses  to  be  Rated  (A  Subscriber). — We 
are  of  opinion  that  such  structures  as  Plant  Stoves  and  Greenhouse, 
occupied  by  a  dealer  in  plants  or  flowers,  are  not  legally  liable  to  be 
assessed  for  the  poor  rates.  You  will  find  an  editorial  upon  the  subject 
No.  115  (page  221,  volume  vi.). 

Ridge  and  Furrow  Roof  (J.  Price). — This  is  quite  applicable  to 
your  purpose.  The  same  boiler  would  heat  two  tanks.  You  would  not 
sufficiently  exclude  the  cold  without  a  pipe  to  heat  the  air ;  the  same 
boiler  would  supply  this  also. 

Pigeons  (.'lues). — We  cannot  say,  but  not  many  more.  We  hope  to 
treat  of  the  birds  you  mention. 

Potato  Storing  (An  Old  Subscriber). — -Dig  them  immediately,  and 
store  them  under  cover  between  layers  of  coal-ashes  or  sand. 

Paulownia  imperialis  (31.  C.). — Japan  is  the  native  country  of 
this  hardy  deciduous  tree. 

Potato  planting  ( Clericus ). — Neither  to  that  portion  which  you 
purpose  planting  now,  nor  to  that  which  will  be  planted  in  early  spring, 
apply  any  other  manure  than  charred  refuse,  or  soot  and  salt,  or  both. 
Apply  such  manures  at  the  time  of  planting  by  spreading  them  over  the 
surface,  and  digging  them  in.  Red-nosed  Kidneys  are  too  late  in 
ripening.  Fortyfolds  are  earlier,  and,  therefore,  to  be  preferred ;  but 
why  not  grow  Ash-leuved  Kidneys,  or  Luker's  Oxonians? 

Name  of  Pear  (W.  N.  31.). — See  what  is  said  to-day  editorially. 


CALENDAR  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Anemones,  plant  for  succession  bloom.  Auriculas  and  Polyan¬ 
thuses,  put  under  shelter  (See  October).  Bulbous  Roots,  finish 
planting  in  dry  weather  ;  pot  for  latest  forcing,  and  for  plunging  in 
flower-beds,  Ike.  Carnation  layers,  finish  planting  and  potting  ;  secure 
the  pot  at  once  from  rains.  Climbers  of  all  sorts,  plant,  prune,  and 
train.  Compost,  prepare  and  turn  in  dry  weather.  Crocus,  pot  large 
lumps  from  the  borders  for  forcing.  Chrysanthemums,  against  walls 
or  fences,  secure  from  frost.  Half-hardy  bulbs  in  borders,  secure  from 
frost  and  rain  by  a  boarded  covering.  Dahlias,  cut  down  after  frost, 
and  let  roots  remain  as  long  as  it  is  safe ;  when  taken  up,  dry  them  in 
open  sheds,  &c.,  before  storing,  where  frost  and  damp  cannot  reach  them. 
Dress  the  beds  and  borders,  and  put  mark-sticks  to  bulbs  and  other 
roots,  to  guide  you  when  digging.  Edgings,  plant.  Evergreens, 
finish  planting,  b.  Fibrous-rooted  Plants,  finish  dividing  and 
planting,  b.  Fork  over  borders,  &c.  Gladiolus:  all  the  old  sorts 
may  yet  be  planted ;  most  of  the  new  do  better  planted  in  spring. 
Grass,  cut  very  close  the  last  time;  keep  clear  of  leaves;  and  roll. 
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Gravel,  weed  and  roll.  Hedges,  plant,  clip,  and  clear  at  bottom 
Hoe  and  rake  shrubberies,  and  bury  the  leaves,  &c.,  between  the  plants. 
Hollyhocks,  finish  planting.  Layering,  perform  at  intervals,  if  fine 
weather,  till  March.  Leaves,  gather  for  compost,  &c.  Marvel  of 
Peru,  take  up  and  store  like  dahlias.  Mulcii  round  trees  and  shrubs 
]  lately  planted.  Plant  perennials  and  biennials  (See  October).  Plant- 
'  ing,  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  perform  generally,  and  finish  as  early  as 
practicable.  Potted  Plants,  forforcing,  plunge  in  the  earth  of  a  well- 
sheltered  border  facing  the  sun.  Prune  shrubs  and  trees  generally. 
Ranunculuses,  plant  for  earliest  bloom.  Seedlings  of  them,  in  boxes, 
&c.,  remove  to  a  warm  situation.  Weak  Roses,  prune  without  delay  j 
1  very  strong  ones,  delay  pruning  till  March  ;  tender  ones,  secure  from 
j  frost  with  moss,  fern,  & c.  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  plant,  stake,  and  mulch. 
Suckers,  from  roses  and  other  shrubs,  separate  and  plant.  Tigridias, 
save  from  frost  as  long  as  possible  j  should  not  be  dried  till  January  or 
February.  Tulips,  finish  planting,  b.  1).  Beaton, 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  rather  freely  in  mild  weather.  Azaleas,  for  blooming 
early,  keep  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  they  will  not  lose  many 
of  their  leaves  ;  if  the  buds  are  well  set  and  prominent,  a  few  may  receive 
the  heat  of  a  plant  stove,  to  bring  them  in  by  Christmas  ;  those  once 
forced  will  come  earlier  of  their  own  accord  again.  Those  for  flowering 
in  spring  and  early  summer  keep  as  cool  as  possible,  so  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  above  35°.  Bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus,  & c.,  pot 
for  spring  flowering,  and  so  manage  them  that  roots  shall  precede  flower- 
stems.  Calceolarias,  keep  growing  slowly,  in  an  airy,  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  seedlings,  pot  off,  and  prick  into  pans  ;  cuttings  of  shrubby  ones 
may  now  be  potted,  and  cuttings  may  even  be  put  in  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  in  a  cool,  moist  place.  Camellias,  finish  setting  in  ;  and 
the  late  ones  may  have  their  buds  thinned,  if  necessary  ;  the  earliest  will 
now  be  swelling,  and  a  little  cow-dung  water,  cleared,  and  not  too  strong, 
will  do  them  good ;  these  should  be  placed  with  the  forward  azaleas. 
Cinerarias,  encourage  the  forwardest  to  grow  in  a  moist,  gentle  heat ; 
keep  those  for  spring  and  summer  just  moving.  Climbers,  however 
beautiful,  cut  back  to  give  light  to  the  other  plants.  Chrysanthemums, 
remove  incipient  roots  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  main  shoots ; 
thin  the  buds  where  too  thick  ;  encourage  with  manure  water  ;  and  if  not 
all  in  doors,  have  protection  ready.  Damp  stagnant  air,  avoid.  Fires, 
light  in  frosty  and  foggy  weather,  that  air  may  be  given  ;  but  give  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  during  the  day,  rather  than  at  night,  unless  the  frost  is  very 
severe.  Choose  a  sunny  day,  if  possible,  to  light  your  first  fire,  as  your  flue, 
&c.,  will  be  more  easily  dried :  it  is  no  joke  to  be  fixed  in  a  stork-hole 
behind  a  fire  that  won’t  burn.  Furnaces  ar.d  Flues,  clean  out  previously. 
Heaths  and  Epacrises,  keep  in  the  airiest  part,  especially  the  former. 
Genistas,  Cytisuses,  Coronillas,  &c.,  syringe  in  a  sunny  day,  and 
aid  with  manure  water,  to  cause  the  bloom  to  open  strongly.  Gera¬ 
niums  or  Pelargoniums,  encourage  the  old  plants  with  a  good  position ; 
train  into  the  desired  shape.  Nip  any  luxuriant  shoot,  so  as  to  equalise 
the  strength ;  keep  fresh  potted  ones  just  moving.  Gompholobiums, 
Elatylobiums,  Chorozemas,  & c,  place  in  double  pots,  that  they  may 
be  more  uniform  in  moisture,  as  extreme  dryness  and  extreme  wet  will 
alike  be  their  ruin.  Plants,  keep  clear  from  dirt  and  insects,  by  washing 
and  fumigation.  Temperature,  keep  from  40°  to  45°  at  night.  Water 
only  when  necessary  in  dull  weather :  little  will  be  wanted,  unless  for 
plants  swelling  their  flower-buds  ;  for  these  use  water  warmer  than  the 
air  of  the  house.  A  slight  dusting  with  the  syringe  over  the  foliage  will  be 
serviceable  in  a  sunny  morning.  Clean  pots,  paths,  stages;  tie,  train, 
and  fresh  label  in  bad  weather.  R.  Fish. 


FRUIT-FORCING. 

Air,  admit  with  freedom,  maintaining  sufficient  fires  to  that  end. 
Bark-beds  renew  for  the  winter,  sustaining  bottom-heat  of  from  70°  to 
80°  for  a  while.  Cucumbers,  keep  up  a  moist  heat  of  70°,  rising  10°  in 
sunshine.  House-borders  dress  ;  keep  a  porous  surface.  Fire-heat 
sustain,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ventilate  freely.  Insects  of  all  kinds 
subdue  before  winter.  Leaves,  clean  all  by  sponge,  &c.  Melons, 
support  a  bottom-heat  of  75°,  and  secure  70°  top-heat ;  in  sunshine  rise 
15°;  ventilate  freely.  Pines  re-arrange,  if  necessary,  for  the  winter; 
keep  strong  linings  to  dung-pits,  and  ventilate  freely.  Give  water  hence¬ 
forth  very  sparingly.  Protect  outside  borders  from  wet  and  cold. 
Vines,  prune,  strip  bark,  and  cleanse  for  forcing  ;  begin  with  a  tempera- 
i  ture  of  50°,  by  fermenting  material  if  convenient.  Late  grapes,  use  fires 
j  freely  in  the  day,  and  abundance  of  air.  Sulphur  for  the  red  spider  and 
mildew  in  all  structures. 


ORCHARD. 

Apples  finish  gathering,  b.  Berberries  gather.  Bush-fruit 
prune  and  plant.  Figs,  pull  off  late  fruit,  b.  Fruit-room,  ventilate 
freely.  Medlars  get.  Pears,  finish  gathering.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines,  cleanse  the  leaves  from,  e.  Nails,  draw  where  necessary,  and 
prepare  in  wet  weather.  Strawberries  plant  and  dress.  Stones  of 
fruits  sow.  Top-dressings  apply.  Protect  British  Queen  Straw- 
\  berries,  or  other  tender  things.  Medlars  and  Services  gather,  e. 

Plant  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit-trees.  Prune  all  fruits,  but  Figs, 
j  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off.  Vines,  protect  late  fruit. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air  will  seldom  be  required  during  this  month;  keep  the  air  inside 
much  cooler,  because  most  of  the  plants  ought  now  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rest.  Baskets,  plants  in,  should  only  be  syringed  ;  they  ought  to  be  so 
placed  that  the  drip  from  them  may  fall  into  the  walk.  Division  : 
such  plants  as  Stunhopeas,  Gongoras,  and  Acropeia,  may  be  divided  this 
month,  with  a  view  to  increase  them  ;  give  these  no  water  till  they  start 
into  growth  again.  Heat  :  the  thermometer  in  the  warmer  house  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  to  58°  in  the  night,  and  never  exceed  70°  by  day ;  65° 
without  sun  will  be  sufficient.  Potting  will  be  required  occasionally ; 
even  at  this  untoward  season  of  the  year  some  plants  will  grow,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  potted,  because  if  delayed  the  young  roots  will  begin 
to  push,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  pot  without  breaking  them.  Rest: 


keep  all  the  plants  possible  at  rest  for  the  next  two  months  ;  the  means 
are,  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  and  no  more  water  at  the  root  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  perishing.  Syringing 
will  be  necessary  to  plants  on  blocks  two  or  three  times  during  the  i 
month.  Water,  apply  sparingly,  except  to  plants  growing;  to  these  a  i 
larger  quantity  may  be  given.  T.  Appleby. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Air  will  still  be  necessary  to  this  department;  give  it  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  close  the  opening  by  tw'o  o’clock.  To  sweeten  the  air, 
light  the  fires  early  in  the  morning,  and  give  air  accordingly  ;  this  will 
allow  a  large  body  of  fresh  air  to  enter  the  house,  which  will  displace  as 
(  much  foul  air.  Cuttings  of  stove  plants  should  all  be  potted  off  early 
this  month  if  rooted.  Bulbs  should  now  generally  be  at  rest;  keep 
them  dry  and  moderately  cool,  to  prevent  a  too  early  excitement.  Forc¬ 
ing-flowers  for  this  department  should  be  commenced  slowly,  early  in 
the  month,  such  as  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Rhododendrons,  Roses, 
& c.  These  will  flower  in  December  or  January.  Winter-flowering 
Plants  will  now  be  showing  their  flowers.  They  should  have  a  moderate 
supply  of  water,  and  occasionally  a  watering  with  weak  liquid-manure. 
Keep  every  part  of  the  stove  perfectly  sweet  and  clean  ;  remove  all  decay¬ 
ing  leaves  as  they  occur ;  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  to 
prevent  moss  and  weeds  from  appearing.  In  this  month,  a  supply  of  the 
different  soils,  manures,  and  vegetable  mould,  should  be  procured. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Anemones  may  yet  be  planted,  excepting  the  finest  double  ones. 
Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses;  no  delay  must  take  place  in  putting 
these  into  winter  quarters,  if  not  already  done.  Scatter  occasionally 
amongst  the  pots  a  layer  of  very  dry  ashes ;  which  will  absorb  the  moisture. 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  finish  taking  off  the  layers,  and  potting 
them ;  place  them  in  cold  frames,  giving  plenty  of  air  every  day. 
Dahlias,  cut  down  when  frost  bitten,  and  cover  the  roots  with  a  small 
hillock  of  coal-ashes,  or  take  them  up  at  once,  and  reverse  the  roots,  to 
allow  the  moisture  to  run  out  of  the  hollow  stem.  Number  every  root, 
and  put  them  by  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  where  no  frost  can  reach  them. 
Fuchsias,  done  blooming,  prune  in,  and  give  no  water  to,  for  a  month. 
Hyacinths,  finish  planting,  both  in  pots  and  beds.  Irises,  both 
Spanish  and  English,  plant  in  a  rich  soil  and  open  situation.  Nar¬ 
cissus,  pot  and  plant  out  in  the  beds.  Pinks  plant  out  early;  fasten 
firmly,  to  prevent  the  frosts  from  drawing  them  out.  Ranunculus- 
beds  prepare.  Turban  variety  plant  in  beds  and  pots,  the  fine-named 
varieties  do  not  plant  till  spring.  Tulips,  plant  on  or  about  the  10th  of 
the  month;  choose  a  dry  day  for  doing  tbis.  Verbenas,  take  up  and 
pot,  dressing-off  the  straggling  branches ;  their  cuttings  shelter  from 
early  frost.  All  Florists’  Flowers  in  Frames  and  Pits  keep  mode¬ 
rately  dry,  clear  of  weeds,  and  decaying  leaves.  Search  for  Slugs  and 
other  vermin  daily.  T.  Appleby. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Artichokes,  winter  dress.  Asparagus-beds,  dress  ;  attend  to  that 
in  forcing,  and  plant  in  succession.  Beans,  plant  a  good  main  crop 
toward  the  end  of  the  month.  Beet  (Red),  dig  up  for  storing.  Bro- 
coli,  lay  down  or  remove  to  other  warmer  situations  with  good  balls  of 
earth;  take  care  not  to  injure  their  leaves.  Cabbages,  plant  or  prick 
out  into  nursery-beds.  Cardoons,  earth  up,  b.  Carrots,  dig  up  and 
store,  b.  ;  leave  or  plant  out  for  seed.  Cauliflowers,  prick  out  in 
frames,  &c.,  for  winter  protection,  pay  particular  attention  to  airing  in  all 
fine  weather,  both  hand-glass  crops  and  otherwise.  Celery,  earth  up 
in  dry  afternoons,  having  the  earth  all  forked  up  previously.  Cole- 
worts,  plant.  Composts,  prepare,  and  always  have  a  supply  in  the 
dry  for  immediate  use.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  in  forcing.  Draining, 
attend  to  where  required.  Dung,  prepare  for  hotbeds.  Earthing-up, 
attend  to.  Endive,  tie  up  for  blanching  or  otherwise;  pay  particular 
attention  to  protection.  Garlic,  plant.  Herbary,  clean,  &c.  Hoeing, 
attend  to  ;  on  a  fine  afternoon  never  lose  a  favourable  opportunity  for  this 
or  any  other  kind  of  work.  Horseradish,  dig  up  and  lay  in  the  prime 
for  use,  and  replant.  Hotbeds,  make  for  salading,  &c.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  dig  up  and  store.  Leaves,  continually  collect  into  some 
corner  for  future  use.  Lettuces,  plant  in  frames  ;  attend  to  those 
advancing.  Mint,  plant;  force  in  hotbed.  Mushroom-beds,  make; 
attend  to  those  in  production.  Onions,  in  store,  look  over;  (Potato), 
plant.  Parsley,  plant  some  in  a  frame  for  use  in  snowy  weather. 
Parsnips,  dig  up  and  store,  b. ;  leave  or  plant  out  for  seed.  Peas,  of 
the  best  early  kinds,  may  be  sown  toward  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month. 
Potatoes,  attend  to  those  in  store,  or  dig  up,  should  any  remain  out. 
Rhubarb,  clear  away  decayed  leaves,  and  top-dress  ;  also  pot-off  any 
number  of  plants  that  may  be  required  for  early  forcing,  to  bring  into  the 
forcing  structure  as  wanted.  Radishes,  sow,  in  hotbed.  Salsafy, 
dig  up  and  store.  Scorzonera,  dig  up  and  store.  Sea-k  ale,  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  removing  of  all  the  decayed  leaves,  &c. ;  top-dressing, 
covering  up  with  fermenting  materials,  or  other  modes  of  forcing.  Seeds, 
dress,  and  store.  Shallots,  plant,  b.  Small  Salading,  sow  ;  sow  in 
hotbed.  Spinach,  thin,  earth-stir,  and  keep  clear  of  decayed  and  fallen 
leaves.  Thinning,  attend  to.  Trench,  ridge,  &c.,  vacant  ground. 
Turnips,  attend  to  thinning  out,  or  hoeing  the  late  sown  crops,  and 
should  the  weather  be  inclined  to  set  in  very  severe,  any  number  of  tur¬ 
nips  that  are  full-grown,  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter  use. 
Spading-in  is  often  better  than  the  hoe.  Always  Cover-up  a  little 
earlier  on  the  appearance  of  frosty  nights.  Also  look  over  your  Brocoli 
quarters  of  a  frosty-looking  evening.  See  if  any  are  fit  to  cut,  or  if  their 
leaves  need  to  be  broken  down  over  the  heads  as  a  protection. 

T.  Weaver. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
ChristChurch,  City  of  London.— October  30th,  1851. 
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In  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  locked  up  from  general  utility  by 
being  Latinized,  is  the  following  monumental  inscription — 

Here  lies  interred 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet 
To  whom  the  sciences  afforded  a  perpetual  delight ; 

More  especially  as  Religion  was  the  first  object  of  all  his  studies. 
From  his  learned  grandfather,  Edward  Stillingfleet, 

Bishop  of  Worcester, 

He  drew  his  love  of  letters, 

And  veneration  for  the  Christian  faith. 

He  departed  the  15th  of  December,  1 77 1 ,  aged  sixty-nine. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  is  thus  justly  commemorated, 
offers  many  points  of  warning,  as  well  as  of  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
Prominently  among  which,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  those  most 
pitiable  of  mankind,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  without  a  competency,  and 
without  a  profession.  Too  truly  can  such  a  man  say,  “  I  cannot  dig;  to 
beg  I  am  ashamed,”  and  too  often  dp  they  have  recourse  to  measures 
similar  to  those  which  he  adopted  whose  words  W'e  have  quoted.  It  was 
not  so  with  Benjamin  Stillingfleet.  Left  the  only  son  of  a  widowed 
mother,  and  that  mother  in  straitened  circumstances, — for  her  husband 
was  the  deservedly  disinherited  son  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,— he  strove  to 
afford  her  that  support  which  her  husband  had  failed  to  secure.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  after  obtaining  a  Bachelor’s  degree  at  Cambridge, 
he  became  tutor  to  the  only  son  of  Ashe  Windham,  Esq.,  of  Felbrig,  in 
Norfolk,  and,  from  his  salary,  spared  much  for  his  mother’s  comfort. 
Nor  was  his  love  of  his  family  narrowed  to  her  alone,  nor  did  his  hand 
close  with  her  life. 

He  possessed  a  mind  truly  noble,  and  even  in  the  times  of  his  greatest 
embarrassment,  preserved  a  high  spirit  of  independence,  and  commanded 
respect  from  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  He  adapted  his  style  of 
expense  to  his  income,  and  declined  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  most 
intimate  of  his  friends ;  yet  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  and  the 
habits  of  economy,  which  he  was  compelled  to  practise,  neither  con¬ 
tracted  his  mind,  nor  rendered  him  unfeeling  to  the  distress  of  others. 
His  humanity  was  unbounded,  and  hisaffec:ion  for  his  relations  displayed 
in  the  most  active  and  benevolent  exertions.  Even  under  pressing 
exigencies,  he  always  assisted  the  family  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sabourn  ;  and 
at  one  period  gave  fifty  pounds  a-year  from  an  income  of  not  more  than 
an  hundred.  After  his  income  was  increased  by  Mr.  Windham’s  legacy, 
and  the  place  given  him  by  Lord  Barrington,  lie  did  not  relinquish  his 
habits  of  economy,  nor  change  his  mode  of  life,  but  devoted  his  super¬ 
fluities  to  the  service  of  his  family,  and  to  works  of  benevolence. 

Whilst  tutor  to  Mr.  Windham,  he  strove  strenuously  to  obtain  inde¬ 
pendence  in  a  Fellowship  of  Trinity  College.  In  this  he  failed  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  failure  was  due  to  its  Master,  Dr.  Bentley,  who, 
forgetting  the  obligations  he  had  receive  from  Mr.  Stillingfleet’s  father, 
is  said  to  have  barbed  his  successful  opposition  to  his  election,  by  observ¬ 
ing,  “  Mr.  Stillingfleet  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  be  buried  in  a  college.” 
The  next  blow  before  which  he  had  to  bow  was  still  more  keenly  felt, 
for  when  the  lady  to  whom,  for  ten  years,  he  was  attached  by  mutual 
pledges,  snapped  them  asunder,  and  sank  into  a  wealthier  alliance,  we 
are  told  he  became  an  altered  man,  and  an  indifference  to  the  avocations 
of  life  came  over  him,  which  he  never  afterwards  was  able  to  shake  off. 
What  he  suffered,  these  verses  from  his  pen  seem  to  tell —  1 
Oh  !  save  me  from  the  jilt’s  dissembling  part, 

Who  grants  to  all,  all  favours  but  her  heart; 

Perverts  the  end  of  pleasing,  for  the  fame ; 

To  fawn,  her  business  ;  to  deceive,  her  aim. 

While  all  are  pleas’d,  and  wretched  soon  or  late, — 

All  but  the  wise,  who  see  and  shun  the  bait. 

Passing  over  Mr.  Stillingfleet’s  travels  on  the  continent,  we  next  find 
him  settled  in  a  little  cottage  near  Foxley,  in  Herefordshire,  for  the  sake 
of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  family  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Price,  father  of 
the  more  widely-known  Uvedale  Price,  so  connected  with  our  literature 
on  picturesque  gardening.  Writing  from  his  cottage  in  17-17,  he  says:  — 
“  I  did  not  comply  with  your  kind  invitations  in  the  summer,  for  I  am 
absolutely  unfit  lor  company  by  my  bad  health  ;  especially  when  I  alter 
my  way  of  life  in  the  least.  The  little  enjoyment  1  have  of  health  is 
owing  to  the  sweat  of  my  brows ;  no  sooner  do  I  leave  off  working  many 
hours  in  the  day  than  I  relapse  again.  You  thought,  no  doubt,  what  I 
said  to  you  some  time  ago  about  my  being  turned  gardener,  was  all 
exaggeration  ;  but  believe  me,  it  is  literally  true  :  that  is  my  employment 
from  morning  to  night.” 

This  occupation  naturally  led  a  man  of  so  inquisitive  and  contem¬ 
plative  a  turn  to  the  examination  of  plants.  From  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
(Dr.  Barrington),  who  at  an  early  period  of  life  frequently  accompanied 
him  in  his  excursions,  we  learn,  that  in  the  commencement  of  his  bota¬ 
nical  studies,  he  had  recourse  to  Gerarde’s  Herbal,  Parkinson,  and  Ray  ; 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  enabled  him  ulso  to  consult 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  But  he  was  afterwards  led  to  the  study 
of  the  more  perfect,  simple,  and  comprehensive  system,  which  was  about 


this  time  promulgated  by  Linnaeus.  He  soon  became  a  master  and 
zealous  partizan  of  the  new  method,  and  was  called  by  the  opponents 
which  it  found  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  one  of  the  body¬ 
guards  of  Linnaeus. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet  thus  briefly  traced  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  the 
botanical  systems  which  had  been  successively  in  vogue: — “Theo¬ 
phrastus  sketched  the  classes  of  plants,  and  had  a  glimmering  of  the 
genera;  Gesner  and  Ctesalpinus  established  the  genera,  and  had  a  glim¬ 
mering  of  the  species ;  Tournefort,  Ray,  and  Morison,  established  the 
species  by  the  fruit;  Tournefort  added  the  flowers;  Boerhaave  the 
stamina:  Linnaeus  took  in  the  style.  Among  them  all  plants  are  ranged 
according  to  the  characters  taken  from  all  the  parts.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  publication  which  especially  entitles  Mr.  Stilling¬ 
fleet  to  our  notice — Miscellaneous  Tracts  on  Natural  History,  and  its 
contents  shall  be  particularized  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Coxe  : — “The 
wotk  itself  contains  translations  of  various  tracts  from  the  writings  of 
Linnaeus  and  his  pupils,  read  as  Theses  in  the  University  of  Upsul. 
which  were  at  once  calculated  to  develope  his  principles,  and  to  point  out 
new  ways  for  the  improvement  of  natural  history  The  first  is  the 
Oration  on  the  Benefit  of  Travelling  in  our  Native  Country,  delivered 
by  Linnteus  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physic,  1741.  In  this 
oration  the  learned  Professor  traces  the  general  benefits  of  travelling, 
more  particularly  to  the  physician  and  naturalist.  He  reprobates  the 
custom  of  early  travelling,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  laying  a  previous 
foundation  at  the  University,  without  which  preparation  every  thing 
appears  trite  and  uninteresting.  He  gives  just  and  sensible  rules  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  method  of  observation.  He 
adds,  that  by  knowledge  thus  acquired  at  home,  we  can  alone  be  qualified 
to  improve  our  own  customs  by  those  of  other  nations,  and  to  render  our¬ 
selves  usetul  to  our  country.  He  gives  a  rapid  though  modest  sketch  ol 
his  own  studies,  labours,  and  travels  ;  and  after  tracing  the  benefits 
which  he  had  derived  from  them,  he  bursts  into  an  animated  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  the  divine  Being,  which  we  here  quote  as  a  testimony  of  his 
piety  and  zeal.  ‘  First  to  thee,  Oh  omnipotent  God,  I  humbly  offer  up 
my  thanksgiving  for  the  immense  benefits  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
me  through  thy  gracious  protection  and  providence.  Thou  from  my  youth 
upwards  hast  so  led  me  by  the  hand,  hast  so  directed  niv  footsteps,  that 
I  have  grown  up  in  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  life,  and  in  the  most 
ardent  pursuit  after  knowledge.  I  give  thee  thanks  that  thou  hast  ever 
preserved  me  in  all  my  journeys  through  my  native  and  foreign  countries, 
amidst  so  many  dangers  that  surrounded  me  on  every  side ;  that  in  the 
rest  of  my  life,  amidst  the  heaviest  burdens  of  poverty,  and  other  incon¬ 
veniences,  thou  wast  always  present  to  support  me  with  thy  Almighty 
assistance :  lastly,  that  amidst  so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which 
I  have  been  exposed,  amongst  all  the  goods  and  evils,  the  joyful  ana 
gloomy,  the  pleasing  and  disagreeable  circumstances  of  life,  thou 
endowest  me  with  an  equal,  constant,  manly,  and  superior  spirit  on  every 
occasion.’  The  second  Treatise  is  an  interesting  disquisition  On  the 
(Economy  of  Nature,  by  Isaac  Biherg,  tracing  the  means  of  propagation, 
preservation,  and  destruction,  which  may  be  observed  throughout  tin- 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  third  is  a  Tract  On  the 
Foliation  of  Trees,  and  the  fourth  is  a  Treatise  On  the  Use  of  Curiosity, 
by  Christopher  Gedner.  it  is  intended  to  excite  and  encourage  the  most 
minute  researches  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  by  pointing  out  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which,  though  apparently  insignificant,  are  productive  ol  the 
most  important  benefits,  and  shewing,  that  throughout  the  whob 
ceconomy  of  Nature,  no  creature  or  inanimate  substance  is  unnecessary  ; 
but  that  all,  however  noxious  or  inconsiderable,  are  productive  of  im¬ 
portant  advantages,  either  immediate  or  remote.  The  filth  is  a  sensible 
Treatise  On  the  Obstacles  to  the  Improvement  of  Physic,  and  the  sixth, 
intituled  The  Swedish  Pan,  was  written  by  Nicholas  Hasselgreen  in  1740, 
and  treats  on  different  plants  as  the  proper  nutriment  of  different 
animals.  The  work  was  closed  by  a  Treatise,  written  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
himself  On  the  English  Grasses,  in  which  he  reprobates  the  slovenly 
mode  adopted  in  that  branch  of  husbandry,  and  points  out  the  properest 
species  for  the  improvement  of  the  turf,  and  the  nourishment  ot  cattle. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  a  methodical  and  judicious  manner  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  the  British  public  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  must  ot 
the  trivial  names  now  in  use,  and  the  principal  part  of  that  knowledge 
which  has  been  acquired  of  this  valuable  species  of  plants.  In  the  second 
edition  of  these  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  which  Mr.  Stillingfleet  published 
in  1762,  the  Observations  on  Grasses  were  accompanied  by  plates  of  the 
different  species  recommended  by  the  author,  most  of  them  w'ell-drawn 
from  nature  by  his  lamented  and  excellent  friend  Mr.  Price,  of  Foxley. 
The  piece  was  also  improved  with  considerable  additions.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  Treatise  on  Grasses,  Mr.  Curtis  sensibly  remarks  : — ‘  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  was  not  one  of  those  speculators  who  promulgate  precepts 
which  they  do  not  practise,  and  lay  down  rules  which  they  do  not  follow. 
From  his  own  manuscripts  and  writings,  I  find  that  he  not  only  gave  to 
the  public  his  Observations  on  Grasses,  and  recommended  his  friends  to 
pursue  his  rules,  but  himself  employed  his  scanty  means  to  reduce  his 
theory  to  practice,  by  laying  down  lands,  and  selecting  seeds.  An  in¬ 
stance  of  thiB  kind  is  recorded  by  Kent  in  his  Hints  to  Gentlemen  0] 
Landed  Property.  Meadow  and  pasture  land  is  oftener  neglected  than 
ploughed  ground,  notwithstanding  it  generally  admits  of  a  greater  pro- 
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portion  of  improvement.  The  best  grasses  cannot  be  collected  at  too 
great  an  expence  ;  for  I  have  seen  a  small  spot  of  land  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  piece,  which  was  laid  down  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since  by  Mr. 
Stillingfleet,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Price,  ot  Foxley,  in  Herefordshire,  with 
choice  seeds,  at  the  same  time  when  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  laid 
down  with  common  seeds  ;  and  this  spot  is  considerably  better  than  the 
rest;  it  not  only  appeared  so  to  my  judgment,  but  was  allowed  to  be  so 
by  Mr.  Price’s  bailiff,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  its  produce.  From 
Mr.  Stillingfleet’s  experiments,  and  my  own  observations,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  any  person  who  has  cultivated  land  for  grass,  may  improve 
it  by  this  method  of  laying  it  down,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  he  can 
in  the  common  way.’  In  the  second  edition  of  the  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
were  also  inserted  three  Calendars  of  Flora  ;  one  by  Berger  for  Sweden  ; 
a  second  for  England,  compiled  by  Stillingfleet  himself  at  Stratton  in 
Norfolk,  the  seat  of  his  friend  Mr.  Marsham  ;  and  the  third  for  Greece, 
extracted  from  the  History  of  Plants  by  Theophrastus.  These  Calendars 
were  intended  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  seasons  in  different  climates, 
from  the  flowering  and  leafing  of  plants,  the  periodical  migrations  of 
birds,  and  other  natural  occurrences.  From  hence  it  was  intended  to 
form  a  collection  of  facts,  in  order  to  ascertain  some  fixed  laws  of  nature, 
by  the  observance  of  which  the  sowing  of  grain,  and  many  other  opera¬ 
tions  of  rural  (Economy  dependant  on  the  seasons,  might  be  better  re¬ 
gulated  than  by  the  ordinary  rules  and  customs.” 

We  must  conclude  our  notice,  and  it  shall  be  in  the  words  of  those  who 
admired  Mr!  Stillingfleet  just  in  proportion  to  their  intimacy.  Gray,  the 
poet,  speaking  of  him,  says  : — “  I  have  lately  made  an  acquaintance  with 
this  philosopher,  who  lives  in  a  garret  here  in  the  winter,  that  he  may 
support  some  near  relations  who  depend  upon  him.  He  is  always  em¬ 
ployed,  consequently  (according  to  my  old  maxim),  always  happy,  always 
cheerful,  and  seems  to  me  a  very  w'orthy,  honest  man ;  his  present 
scheme  is  to  send  some  persons,  properly  qualified,  to  reside  a  year  or  turn 
in  Africa,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  climate,  ^productions, 
and  natural  history  of  the  country,  that  we  may  understand  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  &c.,  who  have  been  heathen  Greek  to  us  for  so  many 
ages  ;  and  this  he  has  got  proposed  to  Lord  Bute,  no  unlikely  person  to 
put  it  into  execution,  as  he  is  himself  a  botanist.” 

To  this.  Sir  Uvedale  Price  adds — “The  habits,  manner,  and  person  of 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  at  the  later  period  of  hi9  life,  I  still  recollect  with  pecu¬ 
liar  pleasure  and  interest.  He  wore  a  full  dress  suit  of  cloth  of  the  same 


Whilst  we  go  a  great  way  towards  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Stevenson,  that  “  nothing  would  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  improve  tire  circumstances  of  the  much- 
neglected  working-man  than  building  for  him  a  home 
of  comfort  and  convenience,”  yet  we  totally  dissent 
from  his  intimation  that  “  it  is  unquestionbly  true  that 
human  lives  are  considered  only  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance  where  feudal  grandeur,  preservation  of  game, 
exclusive  privacy,  and  broad  acres,  are  the  ruling 
passions  of  titled  and  monied  men.”  We  dissent  from 
this  because  we  know  too  many  instances  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  in  no  one  is  the  example  more  apparent 
than  in  Prince  Albert,  who,  thougli  he  enjoys  “  grandeur,” 
“  game,”  “  privacy,”  and  “  broad  acres,”  yet  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  informs  us  has  ordered  a  copy  of  the  book  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  “  to  be  added  to  the  Royal 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace.”  This  hook  is  entitled 
The  Cottage  Homes  of  England,  or  suggested  designs  and 
estimated  cost  of  Improved  Cottage  erections,  and  we  can 
unreservedly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  for  there  is  much  more  good  sense  and  valuable 
information  in  it  than  we  expected  from  a  hook  bound 
in  such  a  fierce-coloured  cover,  and  containing  vocative 
sentences,  beginning  with,  “  0,ye  landlords  of  England.” 
Such  offences  against  good  taste  had  hetter  be  corrected 
if  the  work  ever  reaches  to  another  edition.  It  merits 
a  sale  to  require  this,  for  the  plans  combine  comfort, 
healthfulness,  and  economy. 

Another  volume,  upon  the  same  subject,  is  also  upon 
our  table,  entitled,  Hints  to  all  about  to  Rent,  Buy,  or 
Build  House-Property,  and  its  author  is  “  Francis 
j  Cross,  architect  and  surveyor.”  It  is  of  very  unpre- 
!  tending  size  and  appearance,  but  it  is  full  of  “  Hints,” 
which  no  one  should  neglect  who  is  about  to  become 
either  the  tenant  or  the  purchaser  of  a  house.  It  points 
j  out  everything  requiring  attention,  from  the  foundation 


uniform  colour,  with  worsted  stockings,  usually  blue,*  and  a  small  brass  ! 
hilted  sword  peeping  through  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  His  wig  was  deco-  | 
rated  with  several  rows  of  formal  curls,  as  exhibited  in  his  portrait,  j 
Those  who  knew  him  in  early  life,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
fascination  of  his  society  ;  and  age  did  not  rob  him  of  this  charm.  His 
address  was  easy,  polite,  and  captivating  ;  his  manner  modest  without 
bashfulness  ;  his  voice  touching  and  melodious  ;  his  eye  expressive,  and  1 
his  smile  indicative  of  all  the  benignity  of  his  mind.  In  conversation  i 
he  was  uncommonly  pleasing  and  insinuating,  catching  the  tone  of  the  1 
society,  and  trifling,  even  with  children,  with  the  same  ease  and  pleasure 
as  he  conversed  with  persons  of  science  and  literature. 

“  Almost  the  first  and  most  lasting  impression  which  I  received  of  any 
person  next  to  my  parents,  was  that  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet;  and  it  is  dis¬ 
playing,  perhaps,  not  the  least  amiable  part  of  his  character,  to  mention 
the  satisfaction  with  which  myself,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as 
others  of  our  age,  heard  his  name  announced,  and  the  delight  with  which  we 
crowded  about  him,  realising  the  beautiful  picture  drawn  by  Goldsmith  : — 

“  E’en  children  follow  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man’s  smile.” 

“This  sentiment  of  love  ripened  into  gratitude  and  veneration  at  a 
later  period,  when  I  call  to  remembrance  the  information  which  his  con-  J 
versation  afforded,  and  the  condescension  and  kindness  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  to  overcome  the  timidity  of  youth ;  the  skill  with  which  he  drew 
forth  my  early  acquirements,  and  the  affectionate  solicitude  with  which 
he  directed  and  encouraged  my  literary  pursuits.” 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  51.5°  and  37-1°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  63°,  occurred  on  the  12th  in  1834,  and  the  lowest  cold,  19°,  on  the 
1 1th,  in  1848.  During  the  period,  85  days  were  fine,  and  on  83,  rain  fell. 

*  From  this  singularity  of  dress,  some  have  derived  the  epithet  of 
Blue  Stocking  Clubs,  now  given  to  most  literary  meetings.  “  Mr.  Stil-  j 
lingfleet  almost  always  wore  blue  worsted  stockings,  and  whenever  he  I 
was  absent  from  Mrs.  Montague’s  evening  parties,  as  his  conversation  I 
was  very  entertaining,  the  company  used  to  say,  ‘  we  can  do  nothing  I 
without  the  blue  stockings,’  and  by  degrees  the  assemblies  were  called 
Blue  Stocking  Clubs,  and  learned  bodies  Blue  Stockings.” — Bissett’s 
Life  of  Burke. 


to  the  roof,  and  from  the  kitchen-range  to  the  chamber- 
door-handle.  Happy  will  be  the  man  who  tests  the 
house  he  examines  by  these  “  Hints,”  and  then  he 
need  not  fear  to  be  the  original  for  such  a  sketch  as  the 
following : — 

“  The  house  in  question  was  one  in  a  row,  building  or 
built,  whitened  outside  in  imitation  of  stone.  It  was  No.  2, 

— No.  1  was  not  quite  finished,  for  the  windows  were  still 
stained  with  whitewash  and  colouring.  No.  2,  the  one  in 
question,  was  complete,  and  the  builder  asserted  was  ready 
for  immediate  occupation.  No.  3  was  not  advanced  so  far 
as  the  others — they  were  but  carcases.  ‘  Why,’  said  I,  ‘  we 
shall  be  smothered  by  lime-dust  and  lime  for  the  next  two 
years.’  ‘  Don’t  he  alarmed,’  said  the  builder,  ‘  every  house 
will  be  finished  this  winter.’  ‘  Is  not  the  entrance  handsome, 
observed  my  wife,  ‘  and  neat  and  clean?’  To  this  I  had  no 
reply  to  make,  as  it  certainly  looked  neat  and  clean.  We 
went  over  the  house,  examined  the  rooms,  which  were  all 
allotted  by  my  wife,  and  of  which  the  builder  took  good 
note  ;  finally  we  looked  at  the  kitchen,  which  was  admired, 
as  also  the  coal-cellar,  pantry,  scullery,  and  dust-hole, — all 
was  declared  so  compact  and  nice.  ‘  Don’t  you  think  it 
charming  ?  ’.  said  my  wife.  ‘  It  seems  to  do  very  well,  but 
requires  consideration,’  I  observed.  ‘  I  can’t  give  you  long,’ 
observed  the  builder,  ‘  two  other  parties  are  after  it  ’  ‘  Take 
it,’  said  my  wife,  so  also  chimed  my  daughters.  ‘  What  is 
the  rent,  then?  ’  ‘  200  guineas  a  year!  ’  ‘  and  the  taxes  ?  ’  ‘  a 
mere  trifle!’  ‘What  term  do  you  let  for?’  ‘  Seven,  four¬ 
teen,  or  twenty-one,  at  the  option  of  either  party,’  the  builder 
answered.  ‘  I  will  take  it  for  three  years,’  I  said,  and  the 
builder  seeing  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  me  take  it  for 
a  longer  term,  assented. 

“We  commenced  moving,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  noticed 
sundry  observations  that  betokened  that  my  wife  thought  of 
giving  a  house-warming,  or,  as  she  called  it, {  a  little  dance.’ 
Well,  the  evening  came,  the  ball  commenced,  and  the  house-  j 
warming  ended  in  house-breaking.  When  the  four-and- 
twenty  couple  were  going  the  grand  round,  a  great  noise 
took  place  below; — ‘What  is  the  matter?’  said  my  wife. 

‘  Ma’am,’  said  Mr.  Gunter’s  man,  ‘  the  ceiling  of  the  dining¬ 
room  has  fallen  down,  and  spoilt  the  supper  table.’  Here  I 
was  a  catastrophe  !  We  went  down  stairs,  and,  sure  enough,  < 
the  mortar  had  broken  the  jellies,  paties,  cold  meats,  creams, 
trifle,  all  into  one  mass  of  ruin,  mixed  with  lime  and  hair.  | 
It  presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  Swiss  avalanche  in  j 
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miniature.  4  These  new  houses  won’t  hear  dancing  in,’  said 
Mr.  Gunter’s  man. 

“  The  next  day  I  sent  for  the  builder,  and  showed  him 
what  had  taken  place.  ‘  Dear  me  !  I  am  very  sorry ;  hut 
you  had  too  many  people  over  head ;  that’s  very  clear.’ 
‘Very  clear!  why,  we  had  a  hall,’  I  said.  ‘No  wonder, 
then,’  observed  the  builder.  ‘  What,  then,  are  we  to  give 
no  balls,’  I  asked.  ‘  Why,  you  see,  Sir,  we  don’t  build  pri¬ 
vate  houses  now-a-days  as  ball-rooms ;  we  could  not,  Sir, 
the  price  of  timber  is  so  ruinous,  and  the  additional  strength 
would  never  pay  us.’  ‘Mr.  Builder,  I  expect  you  to  make 
the  ceiling  good.’  ‘  Much  obliged  for  the  preference ;  I  will 
!  do  it  as  reasonable  as  any  one,’ replied  he,  bowing;  ‘I  will 
send  in  the  men  directly.’  At  the  end  of  a  month  I  had  to 
pay  a  bill,  more  than  the  ball  and  supper  cost. 

“  Shortly  afterwards  I  thought  I  would  have  paintings 
hung ;  so  I  sent  for  the  carpenter.  I  pointed  out  a  place  to 
j  the  man  on  the  steps ;  ‘  but,’  answered  he,  tapping  with  his 
hammer,  ‘  can’t  find  wood,  Sir  !  No,  Sir,  there  is  nothing  to 
;  nail  to;  but  there  never  is  no  wood  in  these  new  houses.’ 
j  Confound  your  new  houses,  thought  I.  ‘  What’s  the  house 
I  built  of  then  ?  ’  said  I.  ‘  Lath  and  plaster,’  said  the  man, 
tapping  right  and  left. 

“  The  next  annoyance  was  a  bad  smell  from  the  drains. 
The  bricklayer  was  sent  for ;  he  came,  and  pronounced  them 
choked,  and  added,  *  they  make  the  drains  in  these  new 
houses  so  small,  sir!  ’  Well,  the  whole  of  the  basement  was 
taken  up,  and  TAG  expense  incurred  before  the  nuisance  was 
abated. 

“  I  hoped  now  all  was  right ;  but  I  heard  a  conversation 
between  my  wife  and  eldest  daughter  which  gave  me  some 
satisfaction, — 4  It  is  really  very  awkward,  one  don’t  know 
where  to  put  anything;  there  is  not  a  cupboard  or  stow- hole 
in  the  whole  house.’  Well,  then  came  some  gales  of  wind 
and  heavy  showers  of  rain  ;  slates  blew  off,  and  rattled  up 
and  down  all  night ;  complaints  came  from  the  attics  ;  one 
had  the  bed  wetted  quite  through,  from  the  water  dripping 
through  the  ceiling ;  another  had  put  a  bason  to  catch  the 
leak  ; — all  declared  the  roof  a  sieve.  I  sent  again  for  the 
builder,  who  told  me  I  must  expect  the  slates  would  move  a 
little  after  such  heavy  gales,  as  they  were  so  light,  and  the 
wind  got  under  them.  4  You  know,  sir,’  continued  the 
:  builder,  4  we  can’t  put  a  heavy  roof  on  brick- and-a-half  walls.’ 

4  Brick  and-a-half  walls,’  said  I,  4  why  that  is  not  surely  safe, 

|  sir!  ’  4  Not  quite,  sir,  if  this  was  a  single  house  ;  but  then 
in  a  row  one  supports  the  other.’  Thank  heaven,  [  took  it 
but  for  three  years,  and  six  months  are  gone.  I  thought  of 
my  old  house  I  had  left,  to  meet  the  fashionable  wishes  of 
my  wife,  and  sighed  to  become  its  inmate  once  more.” 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

The  Hollyhock  is  now  taking  a  lead  among  the  per¬ 
manent  embellishments  of  the  shrubbery,  and  the  large 
borders  of  many  lengthy  approaches.  The  distance 
from  which  they  can  he  seen,  and  the  decided  character 


!  ing  up  among  evergreens,  while  the  vast  improvement 
made  in  their  colours  gives  them  a  fine  effect.  Mr. 
Chater,  of  Saffron  Walden,  has  taken  the  lead,  as  not 
only  a  raiser  of  fine  varieties,  hut  the  purchaser  of  the 
best  wherever  he  can  find  them.  Mr.  Parsons, .who  has 
been  exceedingly  fortunate  this  year,  has  disposed  of 
his  novelties  to  Mr.  Chater.  A  few  hints  as  to  the  best 
in  cultivation  will  assist  the  beginner.  Some  of  the 
j  late  Mr.  Baron’s  still  hold  their  ground,  his  Magnum 
j  Bonum  and  Rosea  grandiflora  have  not  yet  been  sur¬ 
passed  ;  Chater’s  Walden  Gem,  Comet,  Mr.  C.  Baron, 
Spectabilis,  Rosy  Queen,  Enchantress,  and  Obscura  stand 
forth  boldly  among  the  best;  Rivers’s  Sulphured  per- 
fector,  Donnie,  and  Laird’s  Mr.  David  Wedderburn,  and 
Watford  Surprise,  alias  Elegans,  alias  Model  of  Perfec¬ 


tion,  for  the  same  flower  bears  three  names,  make  up  a 
dozen  of  the  best  formed  flowers  we  have.  Among  Mr. 
Parsons's  new  ones,  Triumphant,  Saffranot,  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  Pillar  of  Beauty,  are  the  best.  Bircham’s 
Mitior,  Yellow  Model,  Poupre  de  Tyre,  and  Penelope, 
are  new  and  good.  Black’s  Charles  Turner,  and  Chater’s 
new  one,  Lady  Braybrook,  are  worthy  of  a  place. 
Bragg’s  King  of  Roses  is  his  best,  and  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  raised  in  Scotland,  and  rather  frowned  upon, 
should  be  added  to  the  collection,  although  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  to  obtain. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  hollyhock  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  nothing  more  is  required  than  good 
strong  soil.  Wherever  a  rose  will  grow  well  the  holly¬ 
hock  will  flourish.  If  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers 
be  an  object,  the  buds  must  be  thinned  out;  and  if 
spikes  of  half-a-dozen  blooms  are  required  for  exhibition, 
the  spike  must  be  shortened.  Liquid  manure,  at  the 
time  the  bloom  is  advancing,  will  be  found  to  assist  the 
size,  hut  thinning  out  the  buds  is  indispensable.  The 
hollyhock  should  be  dry  in  winter,  and  if  a  plantation 
be  depended  on  as  a  feature,  the  plants  should  be  parted 
and  potted  in  the  autumn  and  planted  out  in  the  spring. 
In  ordinary  shrubberies  and  borders,  where  they  are  to 
rear  their  graceful  spikes  above  the  foliage  of  shrubs, 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  moisture,  for  in  plantations 
of  trees  and  shrubs  they  have  not  even  the  rain  to 
depend  on. 

A  nurseryman  who,  perhaps,  restricts  his  sale  by  the 
announcement,  ventures  to  advertise  about  half  a  dozen 
Dahlias,  which  he  calls  first-class  flowers — not  his  own, 
but  selected  from  all  that  are  announced  ;  so  that,  if  he 
implies  anything,  it  is  that  there  are  no  more  first-class 
flowers  coming.  He  mentions  The  Scarlet  King,  Sir 
Frederick  Tliessiger,  Dr.  Frampton,  Sir  Richard  Whit¬ 
tington,  and  among  fancies,  Triumphant  and  Laura 
Lavington.  We  bear  witness  to  the  quality  of  all  these 
flowers,  and  will  concede  that  they  will  not  be  beaten 
this  season,  but  we  hope  to  see  more,  or  it  will  be  a  poor 
season. 

The  principal  drawback  as  regards  the  Dahlia  is  its 
uncertainty.  The  Queen  of  the  West  was  shown  last  year 
a  splendid  white,  half-a-dozen  blooms  at  a  time,  yet  few, 
if  any,  of  the  growers  would  cut  a  single  flower  to  show. 
Our  plant  did  not  come  into  bloom  until  the  shows  were 
over,  and  then  there  were  indications  of  good  quality ; 
so  that  next  year  we  shall  try  to  be  early.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  six  unexceptionable  flowers  can  be 
shown  of  a  really  worthless  variety,  so  that  we  have 
some  hope  that  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  next 
season  ;  at  present  nobody  likes  it,  because  nobody 
would  show  it.  There  are  two  whites  this  year  — 
Ariel  (Turner’s),  and  Una  (Keyne’s),  but  although  they 
have  both  been  shown  well,  yet  whites  have  deceived  us 
so  often,  that  we  want  faith  in  them.  Nevertheless, 
growers  are  not  sufficiently  indulgent  the  first  year.  The 
Dahlia  is  an  uncertain  flower — our  best  models  are  the 
most  so.  If  we  plant  out  a  single  plant  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  we  feel  disappointed  if  we  do  not  cut  a 
flower  all  the  season,  but  do  we  throw  it  away  ?  No, 
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we  plant  out  two  or  three  another  year  Why  then  are 
we  so  ready  to  condemn  a  new  one,  because  it  dis¬ 
appoints  us.  Give  us  a  flower  that  is  a  good  model, 
when  we  can  catch  it,  however  seldom  that  may  be,  and 
not  one  that  is  more  first-rate,  though  always  to  be  had. 
The  raiser  of  the  best  Dahlia  of  the  season.  Dr.  Framp- 
ton,  puts  out  six  or  eight  varieties,  we  forget  exactly 
how  many,  but  he  makes  an  allowance  for  those  who 
take  all,  by  sending  the  whole  for  .£2.  The  separate 
prices  vary.  Some  are  10s.  6d.,  some  7s.  6d.,  and  some 
5s.,  and  he  feels  as  confident  upon  the  whole,  as  he 
does  upon  any  one.  E.  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


Bordered-ltpped  Trichopil  ( Trichopilia  marginata). 
—Gardeners’  Magazine  of  Botany ,  iii.  185. — This  is  the 
Trichopilia  coccinea  of  gardens.  The  genus  Trichopilia 
1  consists  of  a  few  orchids  from  their  intermediate  native 
regions  of  the  order  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  on¬ 
wards  probably  to  the  Equator.  The  subject  of  this 
biography  was  discovered  by  M.  Warczewicz,  in  1849, 
on  the  heights  of  New  Grenada,  whence,  we  believe,  it 
j  was  sent  to  England,  to  be  distributed  under  the 
|  hammer  of  Mr.  Stevens,  at  his  great  emporium  in  King- 
i  street,  Covent  Garden,  so  that  it  reached  the  hands  of 
I  several  cultivators  at  the  same  time,  but  the  first  suc- 
!  cessful  bloomer  of  it  was  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq  ,  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  near  London.  He  exhibited  the  plant  in  flower 
at  the  May  gatherings  of  the  great  societies.  When  the 
plant  is  not  in  flower  it  might  easily  bo  mistaken  for 
one  of  those  closely-grown,  bulbed  Maxillarias,  from  the 
highlands  of  Mexico,  and  similar  parts,  although  the 
plant  itself,  in  its  botanical  affinity,  is  long  removed 
from  the  Mdxillars,  being  in  the  section  represented 
by  Brassia,  and  the  next  genus  to  Aspasia. 

The  genus  was  founded  by  Dr.  Lindley  on  Trichopilia 
tortilis,  a  Mexican  species ;  and  the  name  is  derived  from 
thrix,  a  hair,  and  pilion,  a  cap,  in  reference  to  a  process  on 


the  top  of  the  column  which  covers  the  anther  like  a  cap. 
and  which  is  guarded  by  three  tufts  of  hairs.  Marginata, 
the  name  of  the  species,  refers  to  the  whitish  border  on  the 
labellum  or  lip  of  the  flower,  the  rest  of  the  lip,  or  central 
parts,  being  “  a  deep  purplish  rose,  or  plum-colour,  shaded 
off,  and  with  veins  radiating  into  the  broad,  white,  recurved 
margin.”  The  other  parts  of  the  flower,  called  sepals  and 
petals,  spread  out  wide,  in  narrow  bands,  much  twisted  and 
crisped,  as  in  the  original  species.  The  flower-scape  issues 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fleshy  bastard,  or  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
spreads  out  laterally  or  downwards,  and  carries  only  one 
flower  on  the  top.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  two  leaved.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  plant  is  neat  and  compact  looking,  and  the 
flowers  spreading  out  from  below  give  it  a  very  gay  aspect 
when  hanging  from  a  block.  All  orchids  are  gynandrous, 
that  is,  the  male  and  female  organs  grow  in  one  body,  called 
the  column.  Plants  so  constructed  form  the  twentieth 
class  in  the  Linmean  system,  Gynandria  Monogynia. — B.  J. 

[For  the  culture  of  the  genus,  see  what  Mr.  Appleby  says 
to-day.  There  is  another  species,  T.  Galeottiana,  with  yellow 
flowers,  but  which  is  known  only  by  the  description  in 
Richard  and  Galeotti’s  Orchidacecc  Mexicans. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


THE  FRUIT- GARDEN. 

Bottom-Heat:  the  Pine-apple,  &c. — The  time  has 
now  arrived  when  preparation  must  be  made  for  a  long 
and  severe  winter.  Not  that  we  would  presumptuously 
assume  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  it  is  always  the 
practice  of  men  of  long  experience,  and,  consequently, 
possessing  a  clue  amount  of  caution,  to  provide  for  the 
worst.  And  here  it  is  that  young  beginners  are  apt  to 
burn  their  fingers  ;  their  bottom-heats  prove  too  flimsy  ; 
their  flues  are  “caught  tripping”  in  mid-winter  through 
the  want  of  a  thorough  cleaning  and  repairing  just  before 
the  commencement  of  frost;  their  fermenting  linings 
prove  insufficient  for  want  of  a  thorough  bottoming  at 
the  same  period  ;  they  are  short  of  mats,  straw,  or  other 
covering,  not  having  anticipated  so  hard  a  time ;  for 
“  who  could  have  expected  it?”  These  omissions,  and, 
indeed,  many  others,  young  beginners  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  ;  and  as  such  remarks  are  of  a  timely  character, 
they  may  not  be  without  their  use. 

In  these  days  many  good  gardens  possess  tank-heated 
structures,  that  is,  liot-water  bottom-heats;  with  these, 
for  the  present,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  majority, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  use  fermenting  materials,  and  to  such 
special  attention  is  now  requisite. 

The  chief  thing  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
winter  is  to  secure  enduring  bottom-heats ;  and  where 
tan  principally  is  used,  this  is  a  somewhat  difficult  affair, 
without  “  burning,”  as  it  is  termed.  Now,  as  some  per¬ 
sons  may  not  know  what  a  “  burning  heat  ”  is,  in  the 
gardening  acceptation  of  the  term,  we  may  observe,  that, 
ordinarily,  any  point  over  90°  at  the  root  is  either 
productive  of  that  result  or  closely  approximates  it.  Not 
but  what  many  plants  from  exceedingly  hot  climates  will 
endure  many  degrees  more  bottom-lieat  at  certain  periods ; 
and,  indeed,  to  many  it  may  be,  for  awhile,  necessary: 
this,  however,  is  the  exception.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  the  Nelumhium  enjoys  a  water  temperature  of  113° 
at  Lantao  in  China,  whilst  Sir  John  Hersehel  noted 
down  159°  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  5th  of 
December.  As  a  set  off,  we  are  told  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  Calcutta  is  about  80°.  The 
mean  temperature,  however,  is  not  a  very  good  guide  to 
the  British  gardener;  and  these  things  are  merely 
named  by-the-way  to  point  to  the  varying  condition 
under  which  the  Almighty  has  placed  the  vegetable 
creation. 

The  deficiency  of  the  solar  light  in  Britain,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  countries  where  the  Pine  flourishes, 
must  be  taken  fully  into  account  by  the  Pine-grower. 
This  it  is  in  the  main,  which  induces  a  judicious  culti¬ 
vator  to  modify  extremes,  and  to  see  that  his  bottom- 
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heat,  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  hears  a  just  relation  to 
the  light  of  the  period. 

This,  indeed,  may  be  termed  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  turns  ;  and  as  the  early  winter’s  light  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  little  more  than  a  twilight,  very  moderate  bot¬ 
tom-heats  suffice,  unless  it  be  for  what  is  termed  early 
forcing,  when  a  stronger  stimulus  sometimes  becomes 
necessary. 

Of  all  the  materials  for  a  fermentative  bottom-heat, 
nothing  that  we  have  ever  met  with  equals  tree-leaves, 
more  especially  those  of  the  oak.  Few,  however,  can 
obtain  the  latter,  yet  most  persons,  by  careful  collecting, 
may  obtain  a  tolerable  amount  of  shrubbery  leaves,  or 
the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  in  general.  As  for  the 
argument  of  their  being  needed  for  the  shrubs,  whilst  its 
validity  may  be  admitted  in  a  general  way,  it  may 
readily  be  urged  that  it  is  very  easy  to  apply  the  leaves 
in  a  rotten  state,  after  being  used  twelve  months  for 
bottom-heat  purposes;  and  every  man  of  system  may 
take  care  that  his  shrubs  are  not  robbed  ultimately.  Our 
good  friend  Mr.  Beaton  must  not  be  cross,  therefore,  if 
he  find  us  raking,  with  some  assiduity,  beneath  his  plea¬ 
sure-ground  trees  and  overgrown  shrubs  some  fine  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  early  part  of  November. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  in  the  renewal  of  bottom- 
heats  in  the  month  of  November,  the  main  point  is  to 
secure  a  long-enduring  warmth ;  and  it  is  almost  un¬ 
necessary  to  add,  that  this  can  alone  be  insured  by  the 
use  of  materials  which  do  not  speedily  decompose.  We 
have  turned  up  leaves  from  the  bottom  of  pits  (which 
had  lain  for  more  than  two  years)  apparently  as  fresh  as 
the  day  they  were  placed  there.  This,  of  course,  was,  in 
great  part,  in  consequence  of  their  comparative  exclusion 
from  the  air,  and  the  absence  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
fermentation ;  for  those  in  the  bottoms  of  pits  do  not 
ferment  so  severely  as  the  strata  higher  up.  The  best 
plan  to  provide  a  first-rate  material  of  this  kind  is,  after 
collecting  a  given  amount  of  the  leaves  at  a  proper  spot, 
to  mix  them  with  fermenting  manure.  This  manure 
(fresh,  of  course)  should  be  provided  a  fortnight  before¬ 
hand,  and  should  be  turned  twice,  and  shaken  well  to 
pieces  before  blending  it  with  the  leaves.  About  four 
cart-loads  of  the  new  leaves,  thoroughly  mixed  with  one 
cart-load  of  the  dung,  will  make  a  mixture  combining 
every  requisite  for  a  wholesome  and  long-enduring 
bottom-heat. 

Now,  where  bottom-heats  are  required  to  last  many 
months,  what  is  termed  “  bottoming”  should,  if  possible, 
be  had  recourse  to:  that  is  to  say,  tire  old  material 
should  be  disturbed  to  the  very  bottom,  provided  the 
Pines,  or  other  things  on  the  surface,  can  be  removed. 
About  the  removal  of  Pines  we  must  offer  a  few  remarks. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  no  man  can  break  up  a  pit  of 
Pines  without  causing  considerable  damage ;  indeed, 
this,  and  the  amount  of  labour  involved,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  deviations  in  cultural  practices  during  the 
last  twenty  year’s.  In  former  days,  when  small  shifts 
were  used,  and  the  dung-bed  was  in  all  its  glory,  the 
amount  of  labour  over  a  pit  of  Pines,  during  twelve 
months,  was  too  serious  an  item  to  be  faced  in  a 
“  balance  sheet.”  Hence  the  adoption  of  the  large 
or  even  “  single-shift  ”  system ;  hence  the  introduction 
of  tank-heating;  and  hence,  also,  in  the  main,  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  very  simple  and  useful  mode  of  culture  as 
applied  to  some  of  the  kinds.  It  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood,  therefore,  by  our  readers,  that  we  wish  them  to 
fall  pell-mell  on  every  pit,  and  disturb  things  that  are 
quite  at  home.  When  and  where,  therefore,  necessity — 
that  imperious  dame  (who,  as  the  Scotch  say,  “  Gars  the 
auld  wives’  trot,”) — dictates  that  a  renewal  of  bottom 
warmth  must  be  had,  and  that,  too,  of  a  durable  character, 
let  it  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  thorough  job. 

Old  tan  on  the  surface  must  bo  passed  through  the 
riddle  or  sieve,  and  reserved  to  mix  with  the  new,  which 


-  is  frequently  damp  and  claggy.  The  old  tan  serves 
admirably  to  qualify  and  mellow  its  adhesiveness,  and 
not  only  facilitates  what  future  plunging  is  requisite, 
but,  indeed,  renders  the  whole  more  wholesome,  and  less 
liable  to  breed  those  unwholesome  fungi,  which  are  at 
once  contaminators  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  most  egre¬ 
gious  eye-sore  on  the  plunging  surface.  And  now,  the 
pit  being  emptied  of  its  contents,  during  which  a  sharp 
eye  has  been  kept  on  the  character  of  the  samples  exca¬ 
vated,  the  refilling  may  proceed,  and  during  this  process 
“  treading  down  ”  may  be  resorted  to.  We  do  not  mean 
tread  the  tan,  but  the  under  material,  and  this  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  elasticity.  If  leaves  have  been  used  in  the 
preceding  year,  it  is  good  practice  to  work  up  as  many 
as  appear  fresh  with  the  new  material.  The  treading  is 
done  to  prevent  sinking  too  much,  and  to  ensure  steady, 
and,  consequently,  durable  heating.  We  have  known 
pits  thus  filled  about  three  feet  in  depth,  to  retain  their 
heat  for  a  couple  of  years  Such  a  bottom,  with  one 
foot  of  tan,  half  old,  but  clean  sifted,  and  half  new,  well 
blended,  will  make  the  sweetest  and  liveliest  bottom 
warmth  imaginable ;  and  will  form  a  suitable  plunging 
medium  for  Pines,  forcing  flowers,  or  fruits,  or,  indeed, 
for  stove-plants  in  general,  throughout  the  year. 

Not  every  pit,  however,  can,  or  may,  be  thus  broken 
entirely  up  at  this  or,  indeed,  any  other  season  ;  most  of 
the  re-arrangements  necessary  before  winter  will  consist 
of  mere  temporary  surface  renewals ;  and,  indeed,  where 
it  is  possible  to  carry  Pines  through  the  winter  without 
disturbing  them,  it  is  by  far  preferable  ;  for  the  amount 
of  injury  done  to  the  foliage,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  of  removal,  is,  in  our  opinion,  even  more  than 
the  old  practitioner  takes  into  the  account.  Most  pits 
may  be  renewed  by  thrusting  abundance  of  tan  between 
the  stems  of  the  Pines ;  and  where  the  pots  have  only 
been  half-plunged,  a  considerable  space  will  present 
itself  for  filling  up.  It  is  good  practice  to  half-Jill  this 
first,  takirig  a  strong  stake,  and  stirring  the  old  tan  as 
deep  as  possible,  in  order  to  let  the  new  tan  sink  among 
and  blend  with  the  old.  The  more  intimately  it  is 
blended  the  better;  and  this  done,  another  coating  of 
tan,  old  and  new  mixed  if  possible,  may  be  applied  over 
the  whole,  even  covering  the  entire  rims  of  the  pots  if 
necessary.  Indeed,  we  think  it  excellent  practice  with 
all  successions  that  require  one  shift;  as  the  tan  induces 
a  host  of  surface  fibres,  which  add  much  power  to  the 
plant  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

One  thing  may  be  observed  as  a  preliminary  step 
in  such  renewals,  and  that  is,  some  attention  to  the 
moisture  of  the  tan,  &c.,  previous  to  these  operations.  It 
generally  happens  that  the  tan  is  dry,  or  what  is  termed 
“  husky,”  either  the  whole  surface,  or  in  parts.  When 
such  is  the  case,  it  must  be  liberally  watered  before  any 
stirring  takes  place,  so  that  the  deep-forking  with  the 
stake  may  carry  the  fresh  moistened  particles  down. 

All  necessary  watering  at  the  root  must  have  a  care¬ 
ful  attention  at  this  period,  using  tepid  liquid  manure  ; 
but  wherever  any  doubts  exist  as  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  water,  remember  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  especially 
with  such  Pines  as  the  Montserrat  or  Black  Jamaica. 
Where  pits  have  been  entirely  broken  up,  it  is  necessary 
to  water  the  trial-sticks  carefully  for  two  or  three  weeks ; 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  pots  should  not  be  plunged 
above  a  third  of  their  depth  ;  rather  heaping  up  the  tan 
between  the  pots  as  high  as  it  can  be  filled  without 
touching  the  pots,  to  be  levelled  down  when  need 
requires.  They  will  thus  take  a  coating  of  tan  of  several 
inches  in  depth  about  Christmas,  if  necessary ;  soon 
after  which  time  the  solar  light  will  increase,  and  the 
plants,  in  consequence,  require  more  heat  both  in  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere. 

Much  care  will  now  be  requisite  with  stocks  of  Pines 
in  what  are  termed  dung-pits;  that  is  to  say,  pits  in 
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which  they  depend  on  fermenting  material  alone  for 
their  heat.  The  linings  must  he  thoroughly  examined 
and  “  bottomed,”  in  order  to  make  them  at  once  strong 
and  durable,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  abun¬ 
dance  of  air;  the  latter  being  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  harden  the  leaves,  and,  indeed,  render  the  whole 
plant  firm.  Herein  consists  the  chief  secret  of  having 
strong,  robust  stock  in  the  spring  ;  it  is  not  altogether 
uncommon  to  see  badly-aired  plants  so  tender,  that  in 
January  their  pale  green  leaves  may  be  twitched  out  ot 
their  sockets  with  the  least  touch.  Fruiters  will  require 
a  somewhat  different  treatment ;  indeed,  few  will  think 
of  trusting  them  in  mere  dung-heated  pits ;  and  where 
I  piping  or  flues  are  employed,  use  what  water  we  will, 
the  plants  are  always  more  firm  in  the  leaf,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  able  to  endure  more  heat,  which  they  also 
require.  Late  fruiters  will  now,  at  times,  need  a  little 
good,  warm,  liquid  manure ;  this,  however,  should  be 
seldom,  yet  copiously,  administered,  remembering  that 
such  as  Queen’s,  Providence’s,  and  Enville’s,  will  require 
it  thrice  as  often  as  the  Jamaica’s  or  Montserrat’s. 

All  crowns  or  suckers  henceforth  needed  for  future 
stock,  may  at  once  he  dibbled  in  the  tan  at  the  front  or 
shady  portion  of  the  pit ;  and  here  they  may  remain 
until  February,  causing  no  further  trouble.  Large 
crowns  are  frequently  the  subject  of  complaint,  and 
justly  so;  we  fear  that  this  is  too  often  owing  to  the 
pits  being  under-heated,  and  a  want  of  ample  provision 
for  atmospheric  moisture.  If  a  house,  or  pit,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  heated,  the  cultivator  cannot  gain  the  amount 
of  air  necessary;  and  if  deficient  in  provision  for  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture  iu  abundance,  he  is  one-half  his 
time  afraid  to  give  air  for  fear  of  losing  humidity. 
Bad  or  weak  “shows”  are  almost  sure  to  have  big 
crowns,  and  no  wonder;  the  strength  of  the  plant  not 
finding  vent  in  its  legitimate  channel,  the  fruit  must  ex¬ 
pend  itself  in  large  crowns  or  suckers  ;  which  the  plant, 
taxed  with  an  enormous  fruit,  can  scarcely  afford  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  conditions 
■which  “  draw  ”  the  growing  plant,  will  also  “  draw,”  or, 
in  other  words,  enlarge  the  crown.  A  free  ventilation  is 
the  best  preventive.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOW ER-GARJ3EN. 

Companion  to  the  Calendar  for  November. — This 
is  a  busy  month  for  the  flower  gardener.  All  the  hardy 
bulbs  that  are  to  flower  in  the  spring  should  be  got  in 
as  soon  in  the  month  as  possible.  Anemones  are  the 
first  on  the  list,  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  two  plantings 
of  them  have  already  been  made — one  about  the  middle 
of  September,  for  the  first  crop,  one  in  October,  and 
the  third  just  now  on  the  point  of  following ;  then  the 
Turban  and  other  Ranunculuses  are  to  he  planted  for  the 
first  time  this  autumn.  After  this  both  kinds  may  stand 
over  until  February,  unless  the  winter  should  he  very 
mild  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  when  an 
intermediate  planting  of  them  might  safely  he  made. 
The  ground  for  them,  and  also  for  bulbs  in  general, 
should  be  deeply  dug,  and  some  very  rotten  dung  put 
in  at  the  bottom,  a  foot  or  more  below  where  the  bulbs 
stand ;  an  inch-and-a-half,  or,  at  most,  two  inches  deep, 
will  be  about  the  right  depth  for  all  the  border  anemones 
and  ranunculuses.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  stiff,  or  heavy, 
the  old  plan  of  placing  a  little  sand  under  and  all  round 
them,  and  every  kind  of  bulb,  will  give  them  a  better 
chance  to  root  and  top,  than  being  immediately  sur¬ 
rounded  with  heavy,  wet  soil.  A  friend,  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  slight  covering  of 
short,  littery  dung,  from  the  stable,  all  over  his  autumn 
planted  anemones  and  ranunculuses,  whether  they  be  in 
rows  or  in  beds ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  bloomers  of  them 
that  I  know,  and  they  increase  with  him  so  fast  that  he 


annually  sells  quantities  of  them  to  the  London  trade. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  beds  of  border  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Gladioluses,  Irises,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  would  he  benefited  by  a  like  covering, 
although  we  know,  lull  well,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  let 
any  kind  of  fresh  dung  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs 
themselves. 

The  first  regular  Hyacinth  bed  I  had  ever  seen 
planted,  I  recollect  very  well,  was  covered  full  three 
inches  deep  with  rich,  rotten  dung,  for  1  wheeled  the 
dung  with  my  own  hands,  but  then  I  was  not  gardener 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  laying  it  on  the  bed;  the 
worst  of  it  was,  that  the  blackbirds  were  constantly 
scratching  the  dung,  seeking  for  worms  and  insect 
grubs,  and  something  of  that  sort  may  have  been  the 
cause  for  giving  up  this  good  old  practice,  for  good  it 
certainly  was.  In  February,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
began  to  get  up  into  the  dung  covering,  it  was  taken 
away,  and  the  crumbs  left  about  an  inch  thick  ;  but 
taking  away  the  dung  was  no  improvement,  except  in 
the  look  of  the  thing,  for  the  hyacinth  likes  to  be  well 
buried,  never  less  than  four  inches  at  least,  so  that 
if  put  in  now  two  inches  deep,  and  then  covered 
three  inches  deep  with  well-spent  dung,  and  that  again 
with  a  slight  covering  of  earth,  to  hide  the  dung  after 
the  frosts  were  over  and  the  leaves  appeared,  in  the 
spring,  one  might  expect  a  very  fine  bloom,  not  only 
for  that  year,  but  through  a  long  succession  of  years. 

I  am  quite  sure  that,  besides  securing  them  from 
frost,  Gladioluses  would  also  pay  for  being  thus  covered, 
if  we  could  but  make  up  our  minds  to  the  kind  of  cover¬ 
ing.  As  for  these  gladioluses,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  bed 
could  be  too  deep  for  them,  provided  it  was  not  wet  at 
the  bottom.  When  Mr.  Herbert’s  seedling  Gladiolus 
came  out,  many  years  since,  I  began  to  cross  them, 
and  raised  numbers  of  seedlings,  and  the  best  pots  I 
found  for  proving  them  were  22  inches  deep  and  12 
inches  wide,  all  the  way  through ;  they  were  the  kind  of 
pots  the  late  Mr.  Knight  once  recommended  for  growing 
the  pine-apple  in.  I  used  to  sow  and  set  the  little  bulbs 
in  these  pots  as  thick  as  they  could  stand. 

There  is  another  old  practice  with  bulhs  and  other 
things  which  one  never  hears  of  now-a-days,  but  cot¬ 
tagers,  gardeners,  and  all  others  who  plant  in  mixtures, 
would  find  it  very  useful.  It  is,  to  plant  bulbs,  and 
such  plants  as  do  not  appear  above  ground  till  late  in 
the  spring,  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  seen  at  the  time 
of  dressing  the  borders,  within  rings  of  hoop-iron,  or  of 
pottery-ware,  burnt  hard,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  broken 
by  the  spade  while  the  digging  was  going  on ;  old  pots 
that  got  chips  out  of  the  rim,  or  were  cracked  beyond 
use,  might  very  properly  be  used  to  guard  things  in  the 
borders,  if  the  bottoms  were  first  hammered  out ;  and  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  confine  such  things  as  creep 
too  much  at  the  root  near  the  surface  in  the  same  way, 
keeping  the  rims  of  the  pots  just  deep  enough  to  be  out 
of  sight.  November  is  the  proper  time  to  think  about 
all  this,  and  without  a  Companion  to  the  Calendar  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  throw  out  such  small  hints, 
although  they  are  always  useful  to  the  learner,  and  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  any  of  us. 

Dahlias  should  have  the  names  or  numbers  tied  to  the 
old  roots  by  copper  wire  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  up, 
and  they  may  be  left  to  dry  slowly  in  a  shed  or  out¬ 
house  until  the  first  wet  day,  when  they  may  be  cleaned 
at  leisure.  Any  of  the  tubers  that  may  have  been 
broken,  or  bruised,  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  remains 
of  the  old  stems  cut  down  to  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
collar;  this  is  always  the  part  most  liable  to  rot  or 
damp,  and  must  be  looked  to  from  time  to  time,  and  if 
any  symptoms  of  decay  appear  it  is  better  to  cut  or 
scoop  out  the  whole  of  the  old  stem  than  run  the  risk 
of  losing  a  good  root.  There  are  several  calls  already 
for  the  dwarf  dahlias,  the  dark  and  the  scarlet  Zelindas, 
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but  very  likely  no  dealer  grows  such  old  things.  Mr. 
Jeffries,  of  Ipswich,  has  a  large  stock  of  the  Garland 
dahlia,  the  next  best  of  the  bedding  kinds,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  dwarf  as  we  must  have  them  in  a  few  years 
if  we  mean  to  have  regular  beds  of  them.  After  all, 
the  whole  question  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  great  fancy  sorts  in  almost  every 
garden,  renders  it  questionable  if  these  dwarf,  starry, 
and  ragged  sorts  would  be  tolerated  by  those  who  make 
the  first  enquiries  after  them.  It  was  only  from  the  [ 
very  highest  classes  that  I  learned  this  turn  of  fashion  ; 
for  my  own  part,  if  I  could  get  single  dahlias,  such  as  I 
could  picture  from  imagination,  I  would  never  plant  a 
double  one  in  a  flower-bed  at  all,  and  if  I  did  grow  any 
double  ones,  I  would  have  them  all  in  one  place  by 
themselves,  away  from  the  flower-beds. 

Evergreens. — I  do  not  now  concur  in  the  general 
belief  that  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant  all 
kinds  of  evergreens  indiscriminately.  Within  the  last 
two  years  I  have  planted  evergreens  every  week  in  the 
year,  more  from  necessity  than  choice  it  is  true,  but 
still,  the  result  of  the  whole  convinces  me,  that  a  dog¬ 
matic  adherence  to  this  or  that  given  period  of  the  year 
is  just  as  bad  and  unphilosopbical  as  the  old  prejudice 
in  favour  of  planting  all  kinds  of  evergreens  late  in  the 
spring.  Yet  I  have  been  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  any 
other  writer  in  recommending  these  two  extremes  in 
their  turns ;  but  we  should  never  be  too  old  to  learn 
from  experience,  and  a  Companion  like  this  should 
touch  only  on  matters  founded  on  actual  practice. 
That  vast  assemblage  of  evergreens  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Conifers,  from  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  down 
to  the  trailing  juniper,  should  be  planted  off-hand  now 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
beginning  of  October,  according  to  the  weather  after 
St.  Swithun’s  day,  is  certainly  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  plant  or  transplant  the  whole  of  them.  November  is 
as  good  a  time  as  can  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  remove 
evergreens  of  all  kinds,  provided  that  large  balls  of 
earth  be  removed  with  them.  Hollies,  Laurustinus, 
Alaternus,  Phillyreas,  and  Tree  Box  will  transplant  as 
well  in  May  and  June  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
of  that  I  am  quite  certain ;  I  have  removed  hundreds  of 
them  in  May  and  June  without  losing  a  twig.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  these,  and  many  more  besides,  will 
answer  as  well  if  planted  now,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
giving  up  the  old  plan  of  late  spring  planting  such 
evergreens  as  do  well  at  that  time,  although  we  need 
not  do  so  from  choice.  The  whole  question  amounts  to 
this  : — All  evergreens  succeed  if  planted  in  the  autumn; 
a  great  number  of  them  will  do  better  from  being 
planted  in  the  autumn,  and  will  not  transplant  safely 
except  in  the  autumn  ;  while  a  large  portion  of  them 
may  be  planted  every  day  in  the  year  with  almost  equal 
success.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right  state  of 
the  question,  and  here  I  leave  it  for  the  present,  and 
pass  on  to  the  roses. 

November  and  May  are  the  two  best  months  to  remove 
Roses.  All  the  young  and  tender  ones  in  pots  we  turn 
out  in  May,  but  for  all  those  on  their  own  roots,  Novem¬ 
ber  is  the  best  month  to  remove  them ;  this  is  also  the 
best  time  to  train  down  the  strong  hybrid  perpetuals,  on 
the  principle  of  little  or  no  pruning,  as  explained  in  my 
last  letter,  and  it  is  also  the  best  time  to  prune  all  roses 
that  are  weak,  or  nothing  more  than  of  common 
strength.  Indeed,  all  roses  which  require  close  pruning 
should  be  cut  in  November,  unless  there  is  some  par¬ 
ticular  object  in  view  to  justify  their  being  put  off  till 
the  spring,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  desire  to  have  them 
in  bloom  later  than  usual,  or  to  check  over-luxuriance, 
as  late  spring  pruning  is  known  to  do. 

I  subjoin  lists  of  the  best  roses  for  different  purposes, 
every  one  of  which  is  well  worth  having,  and  we  can 
refer  back  to  them  for  a  year  or  two  in  our  answers  to 


correspondents  who  may  not  be  so  lucky  as  to  possess 
our  former  volumes. 

There  is  an  old  and  very  pretty  rose  called  Crested 
Moss,  though  it  is  not  a  moss  rose  at  all,  and  I.  wonder 
that  some  of  our  best  growers  still  continue  to  class  it 
among  their  moss  roses.  Seven  years  since  I  offered  to 
one  of  our  greatest  rose-growers  live  guineas  for  a  plant 
of  a  Moss  Rose  and  crested,  that  is,  having  the  flower- 
cup  fringed  as  completely  as  the  legs  of  a  bantam  cock. 

Damask  Perpetual. — The  best  in  this  division  is  the 
old  rose  which  nsed  to  be  called  Lees  Perpetual — the 
right  name  of  it  is  Rose  du  Roi,  or  Crimson  Perpetual — 
and  Mogador,  or  Crimson  Superb ;  this  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  Lee’s  Perpetual.  They  are  two  of  the  best 
roses  in  the  world. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. — In  choosing  out  of  this  very  ex¬ 
tensive  class,  the  strongest  growers  should  be  preferred, 
and  thos8  which  open  well  in  the  autumn,  and  they 
should  be  on  their  own  roots,  or,  if  they  must  be  budded, 
Madame  Laffay  is  the  best  stock  for  them.  They  all 
grow  from  cuttings  as  freely  as  gooseberries.  Baronne 
Prevost  is  the  largest  flower,  Mrs.  Elliot  the  strongest 
grower;  this  and  William  Jesse  may  always  be  known 
by  the  metallic-like  shine  of  the  outer  petals.  The  shade 
of  Comte  de  Montalivet  is  different  from  all  other  roses ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  light  bronze,  and  the  guard-petals  fold  in 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower,  another  peculiarity 
which  no  other  rose  exhibits  ;  Geant  des  Batailles  is  the 
most  brilliant  rose  known.  Madame  Laffay  is  the 
hardiest  and  the  latest  flowering  of  this  class: — Augus¬ 
tine  Mouchelet,  Baronne  Prevost,  Chateaubriand,  Clemen¬ 
tine  Seringe,  Comte  de  Montalivet,  Cornet,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Jacques  Lafitte,  La 
Reine,  Standard  of  Marengo,  Madame  Laffay,  William 
Jesse,  Mrs.  Elliot.  I  have  grown  every  one  of  the  above, 
and  a  score  more  of  the  same  cast,  except  the  Standard 
of  Marengo. 

Bourbon  Roses. — The  best  of  these  blossom  in  the 
autumn,  and  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful  for  beds, 
with  few  exceptions.  They  also  should  be  grown  on 
their  own  roots,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  strong  growing  ones. 
One  great  advantage  in  having  Bourbon  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  in  flower-beds  is,  that  if  a  very  severe  winter 
should  damage  them,  they  would  soon  throw  up  fine 
fresh  shoots  from  the  collar,  or  from  the  strongest  of  the 
roots,  like  the  China  Roses,  from  which  the  Bourbons 
first  originated.  Comte  d’Eu,  Paul  Joseph,  Proserpine, 
Soucliet,  Dupetit  Thouars,  and  George  Cuvier,  would 
make  a  splendid  bed  of  dwarf  roses,  with  mixed  rich 
dark  colours;  and  in  cold  soil  would  do  better  budded 
on  stocks  of  the  Manetti  Rose,  not  more  than  four  inches 
out  of  the  ground ;  but  they  and  Emelic  Courtier,  -And 
several  others  of  that  style  of  growth,  should  never  be 
budded  for  standards,  as  they  seldom  live  more  than  two 
or  three  years  on  tall  standards.  Another  section  of 
these  Bourbons  take  after  Madame  Desprez,  making 
long  vigorous  shoots,  which  bloom  at  the  ends  in  large 
clusters ;  these,  also,  are  not  well  adapted  for  standards, 
they  are  best  suited  for  low  walls,  pales,  or  for  stakes 
and  poles.  D.  Beaton. 

To  be  continued. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Preserving  Plants  over  the  Winter  :  Calceo¬ 
larias. — Next  to  scarlet  geraniums,  the  shrubby  and 
half-shrubby  varieties  of  these  are  the  greatest  favourites 
with  our  friends  of  the  window,  the  balcony,  and  the 
small  flower-plot,  and  deservedly  so,  for  lew  flowers 
delight  us  so  long  with  their  continuous  trusses  of 
bloom.  In  speaking  of  preserving  them  through  the 
winter,  I  wish  my  observations  to  apply  not  to  those 
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who  have  every  advantage,  and  who  must  have  plants 
by  the  thousand,  but  to  those  whose  means  are  more 
limited,  and  who  are  content  it'  they  can  muster  plants 
by  the  hundred,  or  the  score. 

1st.  These  cannot  be  kept  in  the  baskets  and  vases, 
in  which  they  are  now,  in  a  dry  state,  similar  to  esta¬ 
blished  geraniums  of  the  scarlet  group.  The  question, 
Why?  was  lately  put.  The  answer  was  obvious: — 
First,  these  plants  are  not  succulent,  like  the  geranium, 
and,  therefore,  have  not  the  same  internal  stored-up 
supply  of  juices  to  fall  back  upon;  and,  secondly,  at  no 
season  will  they  bear  the  same  amount  of  dryness,  either 
in  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere.  This  will  at  once  be 
apparent  if  it  be  recollected  what  was  said  of  their  native 
localities  on  the  mountain  sides  of  Peru,  and  where  the 
melting  of  the  snow  far  above  them  in  summer  would 
yet  tend  to  keep  the  roots  moderately  moist,  and  the 
atmosphere  approaching  saturation  point.  Hence,  in 
practice  we  find,  that  in  seasons  rather  dry,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  check  luxuriance  in  the  scarlet  geranium 
by  cutting  roots,  pulling  off  large  leaves,  and  withhold¬ 
ing  water;  while  in  the  case  of  the  calceolaria,  to  main¬ 
tain  them  luxuriant  and  full  of  bloom,  there  must  be  a 
frequent  and  no-sparing  application  of  the  water-pail. 
Clear,  dry  seasons,  with  few  heavy  showers  and 
boisterous  winds,  but  with  artificial  watering  at  com¬ 
mand,  are  the  circumstances  in  which  these  plants  show 
off  to  the  best  advantage.  Moisture  must  not  be  with¬ 
held  even  when  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state  in. 
winter,  and  light  must  be  given  in  proportion  to  the 
moisture,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  damping  and 
rotting.  Therefore, 

Mildly.  These  plants  are  easier  preserved  in  the  beds 
out-of-doors  in  which  they  now  are  than  the  scarlet 
Geranium.  A  waterproofed  covering  is  not  so  essential, 
though  even  for  them  it  would  be  useful,  especially  in 
continued  cold  rains,  and  sleets,  and  snows.  The 
covering  stuck  among  them  should  be  of  an  open  nature, 
such  as  fern ;  and  in  fine  weather  it  should  be  pulled  a 
little  from  the  plants,  and  put  close  again  in  frost. 
Damp  will  seldom  do  them  any  harm,  provided  there 
is  air  in  motion.  By  these  means  I  have  frequently 
saved  fine  plants ;  but  I  never  managed  a  bed  without 
having  some  breaks  in  it,  or  which,  if  left  to  itself,  did 
not  grow  unequally  during  the  following  season.  The 
last  winter  might  be  deemed  an  exception,  as  there  was 
hardly  enough  of  frost  anywhere  hereabouts  to  kill 
these  plants,  though  without  any  protection  whatever. 
Gorgeous  as  such  plants  looked  in  the  first  part  of  the 
season,  yet,  taking  the  whole  summer  and  autumn 
through,  the  greatest  attention  could  hardly  make  them 
companionable  by  the  sides  of  young  plants,  or  those 
that  had  been  lifted  and  planted  again.  Even  in  the 
case  of  those  saved  by  protection  in  beds  and  baskets, 
it  would  always  be  advisable  to  lift  and  plant  again  in 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  as  thus  a  more  regular 
I  outline  can  be  given  to  the  plants,  and  a  fresh  place  or 
!  fresh  soil  allotted  to  them.  Hence 

3rdly.  It  would  be  advisable  to  lift  the  plant  at 
once,  whenever  the  weather  is  threatening,  generally 
some  time  in  November,  though  they  will  frequently 
remain  uninjured  to  the  end  of  December.  The  weather, 

;  not  the  time,  must  be  our  criterion.  The  longer  they 
remain  unlifted,  the  less  will  be  our  trouble  with  them, 
j  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  first  night’s  frost,  though  a 
little  severe,  does  them  much  harm — as  the  flowers  and 
the  top  part  ol  the  plant  protect  what  is  lower — and 
when  we  lift,  we  run  over  all  the  flowers,  and  tho  top 
part  of  the  plant,  at  any  rate,  leaving  nice  little  bushes, 
just  small  or  large  in  proportion  to  the  room  we  can 
give  them.  Now,  this  raising  of  the  plants  pre-sup- 
poses  that  we  have  some  place  in  which  to  put  them. 
It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  what  kind  of  a  recep¬ 
tacle  it  be,  whether  an  earth  or  a  turf-pit,  a  brick-pit,  or 


;  a  wooden  frame,  or  even  a  large-windowed  room,  where  a 
damp  floor  would  be  no  object,  the  worst  place  of  all  being 
the  attempting  it  in  the  window  of  a  sitting-room,  where 
a  cosy  fire  is  maintained,  especially  if  the  plants  have 
not  been  growing  in  pots.  If  in  pots  previously,  they 
will  stand  very  well,  with  a  frequent  dusting  over  of  the 
foliage  with  water,  and  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil 
covered  with  damp  moss.  The  best  of  all  is  a  bed  such 
as  I  described  last  week  for  the  Geranium,  with  a  little 
dung  underneath,  but  the  treatment  must  be  different. 
Wherever  put,  except  there  is  part  of  a  stage  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  to  appropriate,  or  where  the  window  is  all  the 
convenience,  the  plants,  after  pruning,  should  be  lifted 
with  a  spade  or  fork,  and  taken  with  the  most  of  the 
earth  that  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the 
receptacle  at  once,  in  light  sandy  soil.  They  may  be 
crammed  rather  thickly,  but  you  must  give  them  more 
room  before  finally  transferring  them  to  the  open  garden 
again.  The  soil  must  be  moist,  or  rendered  so  after 
planting,  with  some  a  little  drier  on  the  surface.  The 
use  of  such  hibernatory,  is,  that  half-hardy  plants  will, 
in  general,  do  much  better,  than  if  not  protected  whei’e 
they  grew,  while  having  everything  we  wish  to  keep  in 
a  small  compass,  is  a  saving  of  time  and  labour,  and 
enables  us  to  do  what  we  like  with  beds  and  boxes  in 
winter.  For  covering  such  beds,  however  made,  glass  is  j 
best,  next  wood,  next  straw  covers,  rendered  waterproof, 
and  then  asphalt,  with  material  in  readiness  to  throw 
over  in  very  severe  weather.  In  my  own  experience,  I 
have  always  found  that  such  plants,  planted,  did  much 
better  then  when  they  were  potted,  chiefly  owing,  I 
believe,  to  the  uniform  degree  of  moisture  they  thus 
enjoy,  and  so  productive  are  they  in  fibrous  root,  that 
they*  suffer  little  afterwards  from  transplanting.  The 
only  superiority  of  the  bed  with  the  hot  dung  beneath 
it,  is  that  roots  are  at  once  encouraged,  and  thus  there  is 
less  risk  of  a  failure ;  but  with  every  make-shift  of  a 
covering,  provided  it  could  keep  out  heavy  rains,  I  have 
succeeded,  where  the  plants  were  closely  packed  with 
earth,  without  any  bottom-lieat  whatever.  With  or 
without  this  dung  beneath,  the  plants  being  planted,  the 
future  management  must  be  different  from  the  Gera¬ 
niums;  in  fact,  a  division  should  be  placed  between  them. 

1st.  The  soil  must  be  moister ;  and  on  a  sunny  day, 
the  plants  should  be  syringed  to  keep  the  tops  moist. 

2ndly.  Air  should  be  given  when  the  external  air  is 
above  freezing;  even  in  very  muggy  weather  the  lights 
and  coverings,  though  not  removed,  should  be  tilted  up 
back  and  front,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  freely  to  percolate ; 
the  damp  air  doing  no  damage  whatever  so  long  as  not 
confined.  Even  though  the  covering  be  opaque,  such  as 
wood,  or  asphalt,  the  tilting  of  the  covering  will  give 
enough  of  light.  Night  and  day,  fair  weather  and  foul, 
they  should  never  be  entirely  shut  up,  except  when  cold 
and  frosty,  and  then  when  shut  up  close,  and  the  tops 
dry,  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  prevents  all  danger. 
Let  the  roots  grow  as  they  will,  the  object  should  be 
to  keep  the  tops  fresh,  but  not  growing,  until  the  middle 
of  March.  But  is  this  the  best  mode  of  saving  plants  j 
for  vases,  baskets,  and  flower  beds?  Yes,  if  you  have 
done  nothing  to  render  yourself  independent  of  old 
plants ;  for,  though  aware  that  with  a  hotbed  you  may 
obtain  plants  from  cuttings  in  a  fortnight  in  March  or 
April,  you  must  have  some  source  whence  you  can 
obtain  these  cuttings,  and  the  best  friends  are  not  too 
liberal  then.  If,  however,  you  took  care  to  insert  cut-  j 
tings  as  advised  in  September,  then 

ordly.  Looking  after  them  is  the  most  profitable  and 
economical  course  you  can  adopt.  The  most  of  them 
will  now  be  nicely  rooted,  and  nice  stiff  little  plants,  it 
struck  in  a  north  border.  They  will  require  much  less 
room  than  large  plants,  and  if  anything  like  the  same 
space  should  be  given  them,  before  final  planting-time 
they  will  equal,  and  in  most  cases  excel,  the  old  ones. 
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They  will  not  stand  quite  such  hard  treatment  as  the 
I  old  ones,  and  require  at  all  times  the  protection  of  glass, 

|  chiefly  as  a  means  of  obtaining  light,  when  other  coverings 
i  could  not  well  be  removed.  I  have  said  struck  in  Septem- 
j  ber,  because  I  have  found  the  middle  of  that  month  the 
best  time  for  inserting  short  stubby  cuttings  of  all  these 
shrubby  Calceolarias.  There  is  less  difficulty  with  them 
in  the  middle  of  October,  than  in  trying  them  in  the 
middle  of  July  and  August.  I  have  even  inserted  the 
cuttings  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  they  have 
done  well.  A  cool,  moist  atmosphere  is  what  suits 
them;  and  this,  even  after  being  struck,  they  must 
have  during  the  winter.  If  kept  in  windows,  they  will 
be  better  for  double  pots,  the  space  between  being  stuffed 
with  moss,  and  that  kept  moist,  especially  on  the  surface. 
A  moist  atmosphere  will  never  do  them  harm,  if  kept  in 
motion.  I  think  that  much  trouble  with  young  plants 
of  these  and  other  things,  such  as  verbenas,  will  be 
saved,  when,  instead  of  keeping  them,  as  now,  in  pots, 
pits,  and  frames,  we  can  command  their  hardihood 
by  pricking  them  out  in  prepared  soil,  just  as  we  would 
beds  of  young  celery  plants  in  spring.  Provided  we 
judiciously  guard  against  damping,  plants  are  less  easily 
injured  by  variations  when  planted,  than  when  kept  in 
pots.  Last  season,  at  this  period,  verbenas,  &c.,  pricked 
out  thickly  in  an  earth-pit,  with  old  lights  laid  over 
them,  thoroughly  beat  out  of  the  field  those  potted  and 
honoured  with  house  treatment, — like  the  Scotch  Kale 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  with  them  it  was  literally  “  cut 
and  come  again,”  an  advantage  that  was  experienced  by 
many  who  wanted  cuttings,  as  well  as  myself.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  such  a  plan,  and  transplanting  a  time  or  two,  the 
most  of  those  plants  that  form  fibrous  roots,  might  be 
taken  to  their  summer  residence  without  previously 
having  come  into  contact  with  a  pot  at  all,  and  flourish, 
as  1  find,  none  the  worse  in  consequence. 

There  were  other  matters  I  intended  alluding  to,  but 
my  space  is  filled.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  great 
proportion  of  our  half-hardy  plants,  and  I  shall  be  gra¬ 
tified  if  those  with  limited  means  can  find  something 
that  will  suit  them.  R.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC  ORCHID  ACEiE. 
plants  that  thrive  well  in  pots  ( Continued  from 

page  50) 

Triciiopilia  marginata  or  coccinea  (Bordered-lipped 
or  scarlet  T.) ;  New  Grenada. — Sepals  and  petals  greenish- 
white,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers  there  is  a  rich 
large  spot  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
stand  upright ;  they  are  about  five  inches  long,  of  equal 
breadth  the  whole  length,  and  are  flat,  nearly  approaching 
to  strap  shape  :  the  foliage  is  rather  small,  and  is  placed 
upon  the  ends  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  This  is  a  new 
species,  and  very  desirable.  42s. 

T.  suavis  (Sweet  T.) ;  New  Grenada. — The  flowers 
;  are  of  a  pure  white  ground,  thickly  spotted  in  the 
|  centre  with  deep  rose ;  pseudo-bulbs  short  and  roundish  ; 

;  leaves  medium  size,  one  or  two  upon  each  bulb,  and  one 
i  or  two  surrounding  the  base ;  very  fragrant.  This  is, 

1  also,  a  new  species,  with  the  largest  flowers  of  the  whole 
genus.  A  handsome  desirable  species.  42s. 

T.  tortilis  (Twisted  T.) ;  Mexico. — Sepals  and  petals 
i  brownish  yellow,  slightly  barred  with  brown,  curiously 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew ;  the  lip  is  white  spotted  with 
red.  A  handsome  free-flowering  plant,  much  esteemed. 
15s. 

Culture. — These  plants  are  found  growing  in  the 
cooler  parts  of  South  America :  hence  they  will  thrive 
well  with  us  in  the  cooler  Mexican  house.  Soil. — The 
usual  compost  of  rough  peat,  chopped  sphagnum,  broken 
crocks  (potsherds),  and  charcoal,  will  grow  them  in  a 


satisfactory  manner.  They  will  be  benefited,  however, 
if  some  half-rotted  tree-leaves  be  mixed  amongst  it,  and 
the  best  kinds  for  that  purpose  are  those  of  the  oak  or 
the  beech.  Potting. — The  season  for  this  operation  is 
early  in  the  spring ;  at  which  time,  if  the  rest  has  been 
duly  attended  to,  they  will  be  beginning  to  grow.  Pro¬ 
vide  against  the  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
post,  and  let  it  be  put  in  a  warm  room  to  be  well 
aired.  Have  also  ready,  plenty  of  broken  pots  of 
three  sizes;  the  largest  to  be  placed  over  the  hole 
or  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  the  second  size 
upon  them,  and  the  third  upon  the  second;  these  last 
should  not  be  larger  than  hazel  nuts.  The  whole 
should  occupy  at  least  half  of  the  pot.  Upon  this  drainage 
place  some  of  the  roughest  of  the  compost ;  then  bring 
the  plants  to  the  pottiug-bench,  which  should  be  in  a 
warm  shed,  turn  them  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  and  pick 
away  from  the  roots  as  much  as  possible  without  injur¬ 
ing  them  of  the  old  soil ;  clean  the  leaves  from  dust 
and  dirt  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  look  out  diligently  for  all  kinds  of  insects, 
and  wash  them  off  too ;  then  let  the  leaves  become 
moderately  dry,  and  after  that  repot  the  plants. 
T.  tortilis  should  be  well  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  because  the  flowers  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb,  and  have  very  weak  stems.  The  weight  of  each 
flower  is  so  much  that  the  weak  stems  cannot  support 
it,  but  if  the  plant  is  raised  up  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
pot,  the  flowers  are  then  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Mr.  Schroder,  of  Stratford,  near  London,  exhibited  a 
plant  of  this  kind  so  raised  up,  and  very  handsome  it 
appeared.  It  measured  more  than  a  foot  across,  and 
had  nearly  forty  blooms  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  potted  give  a  brisk  watering  from  a  syringe,  forcing 
the  water  out  with  some  force.  This  makes  the  compost 
firm  and  close,  and  it  will  not  then  be  so  easily  washed 
off'  by  after-waterings.  Water,  give  freely  during  the 
time  the  plants  are  growing  and  forming  new  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  but  as  soon  as  these  have  attained  their  full  size, 
reduce  the  watering  very  considerably,  and  when  they 
are  at  rest  in  winter  give  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  shrinking.  Heat,  in  summer,  by  day, 
with  sun  70°  to  75°,  without  sun  5°,  or  thereabouts, 
less;  by  night,  55°  to  00°.  When  at  rest  during  autumn 
and  winter,  00°  by  day  and  52°  by  night  will  be  amply 
sufficient.  A  moist  amosphere  should  be  kept  up  when 
the  plants  are  growing,  and  a  drier  one  when  they  are 
at  rest.  As  most  orchids  grow  at  the  same  time  as 
Triciiopilia ,  the  same  treatment  applies  to  all. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Ranunculus  {Continued  from  page  64). — In  our 
last  essay  on  the  culture  of  these  elegant  flowers,  we 
gave  full  directions  for  planting  them,  and  described 
the  protection  necessary  for  them  during  the  early 
months  of  spring.  The  next  head  into  which  we  shall 
divide  the  subject  is 

Watering. — To  succeed  satisfactorily  in  growing  and 
blooming  the  Ranunculus,  the  operation  of  watering 
must  be  diligently  attended  to,  especially  in  dry  weather. 
In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  it  will  be  greatly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  have  the  beds  perfectly  level,  and  each  bed 
should  have  an  edging  either  of  narrow  boards,  or  long  | 
narrow  slates,  which  should  project  an  inch,  at  least,  j 
above  the  level  of  the  bed.  This  edging  will  check  the 
water  running  off  the  bed  into  the  walks.  Previously 
to  the  first  watering,  immediately  after  the  plants  have 
broken  through  the  soil,  and  when  the  surface  is  mode¬ 
rately  dry,  tread  the  soil  between  the  rows  down  pretty 
firmly  with  the  foot.  Tread  one  side  of  the  bed  first, 
and  then  the  other ;  this  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
treading  upon  the  bed  with  both  feet  at  once,  which 
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would  press  the  soil  too  much  and  unequally.  After 
the  bed  is  regularly  and  equally  pressed  down,  then 
j  press  the  soil  close  to  the  neck  of  each  plant,  and  be- 
i  tween  them,  with  the  hand.  When  this  is  completed, 

|  proceed  to  water  the  bed  with  a  rather  coarse-rosed 
i  watering  pot ;  give  it  freely  and  liberally,  and  to  do  this 
right  well,  go  over  the  whole  bed  with  a  heavy  shower, 
and  as  soon  as  that  has  sunk  in  and  disappeared,  com¬ 
mence  again,  and  repeat  the  shower.  In  most  cases, 
this  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  a  week’s  consumption. 
If  the  weather  still  continues  dry,  at  the  end  of  the 
week  repeat  the  operation,  and  continue  to  do  so  until 
heavy  natural  showers  take  place.  It  is  probable  that 
tho  soil  will,  with  such  heavy  waterings,  in  time  become 
baked  on  the  surface,  and  will  crack  into  fissures;  when¬ 
ever  that  is  observed,  let  the  surface  be  loosened,  and 
stirred  up  with  a  small  three-pronged  fork,  breaking 
into  the  smallest  possible  bits  the  pieces  of  hal'd  soil. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  disturbed, 
nor  the  foliage  injured,  by  this  operation.  A  gentle 
shower  from  the  watering-pot  should  be  given,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  forking  is  done.  This  will  cleanse  off 
any  soil  that  may  have  fallen  upon  the  foliage,  and  also 
settle  the  soil  into  an  even,  compact  surface  again. 
Continue  this  abundant  supply  of  water  whenever  the 
weather  is  dry,  up  to  the  point  of  the  bloom  beginning 
to  open,  and  then  discontinue  it,  as  we  may  then  fairly 
suppose  that  the  bloom  is  secure,  and  more  especially 
il  the  plants  are  shaded  during  the  time  the  sun  has  its 
greatest  power. 

Shading. — Having,  as  we  trust,  by  such  treatment, 
viz.,  choosing  a  right  situation,  using  proper  soil,  pro¬ 
perly  planting  and  diligently  watering,  brought  the  plants 
into  luxuriant  health,  and  into  a  fair  promise  of  bloom, 
by  the  appearance  of  numerous  fiower-buds  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  ;  the  next  point  to  attend  to,  is  to  have  ready  a 
protecting  shade,  to  shelter  the  blooms  from  the  sun’s 
rays.  This  shade  should  be  applied  at  the  time  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand,  and  not  before.  If  expense  is 
no  object,  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  formed  like  the  one 
we  lately  described  for  the  Tulip,  would  be  the  best, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  allow  the  blooms  to  be  constantly 
seen,  and  would  protect  them  from  heavy  rains  and 
dews,  which  would  tarnish  very  soon  the  bright  colours, 
almost  as  much  and  as  soon  as  the  scorching  rays  of  a 
June  sun.  It  is,  however,  rather  expensive  at  first  to 
put  up  such  a  shelter,  and,  therefore,  for  such  as  may 
not  choose,  or  have  not  the  means,  to  erect  such,  an 
otherwise  desirable  summer  shelter,  of  hoops  and  long 
rods,  covered  with  sheets  of  canvass,  may  be  adopted,  to 
be  taken  off  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  brightly,  and 
in  fair  weather ;  with  which  shade  the  bloom  will  be 
jrrolonged  much  longer.  The  hoops  may  be  made  of 
hazel  rods,  bent  over  a  long  stout  rail,  nailed  to  upright 
posts  at  each  end  of  the  bed,  with  a  sufficient  number 
placed  in  the  bed  itself ;  or  hoops  of  the  right  length 
may  be  procured  from  a  cooper’s  yard,  or,  what  is  the 
best  of  ail,  they  may  be  of  iron  rod,  cut  the  right  length. 
Whichever  they  are,  they  will  require  short  stalks  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  bed,  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other  as  will  support  two  long  rods,  either  of  wood  or 
iron,  on  each  side.  These  rods  must  be  fastened  firmly 
to  each  hoop,  and  then  they  will  support  the  canvass 
cover  perfectly,  so  that  it  will  not  touch  the  flowers. 

T.  Appleby. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  KITCHEN-GAIIDEN. 

Cauliflower  Plants — their  Protection  in  Winter. 
— As  we  last  week  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  various 
kinds,  and  general  treatment  of  Lettuce  intended  for 
winter  use,  wo  now  enter  on  that  of  a  vegetable  not  less 


useful,  though  in  a  different  way,  and  as  its  welfare 
during  the  winter  months  is  of  great  importance,  it 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  we  have  , 
during  the  early  summer  months,  we  make  no  apology  for  ! 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure  its  well-being.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  commence 
with  that  very  important  subject,  shelter,  it  being  gene¬ 
rally  known  that  the  delicate  habits  of  the  Cauliflower  re¬ 
quire  some  such  protection  during  the  inclement  months 
of  winter,  for,  although  it  may,  on  some  occasions,  have 
stood  in  an  exposed  seed-bed,  uninjured,  yet  such  cases 
are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule,  and  hard  frosts  and 
frequent  changes,  so  common  in  those  winters  called 
hard  ones,  so  much  reduce  the  plants  in  leaves  as  well 
as  in  numbers,  that  when  planting  time  arrives,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  plant  out.  Now,  though  we  invariably 
leave  a  considerable  portion  of  ours  to  their  fate  in  such 
a  place,  and  have  often  derived  much  good  from  plants 
so  inured  to  the  cold,  yet  we  always  preserve  a  quantity  J 
under  glass,  sufficient  (and  something  more)  for  the  first  I 
crop.  Our  mode  is  this : — we  procure  seed  of  the  best  ! 
kind  of  Cauliflower  that  can  be  had,  which  are  close 
even  heads,  free  from  branching,  or  other  coarseness. 
The  first  sowing  we  make  some  time  between  the  15th 
and  25th  of  August,  and  the  second,  on  which  we  prin¬ 
cipally  depend,  the  first  week  of  September.  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  sow  a  little  seed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  that 
month,  but  then  we  find  it  necessary  to  cover  with  glass 
immediately.  The  former  sowing,  being  made  in  some 
open  place,  very  often  on  a  south  border,  if  the  weather 
be  very  dry,  which  it  often  is  at  that  time,  the  beds  will 
require  water,  and,  what  is  equally  necessary,  shading. 
We  have  sometimes  used  a  very  simple  process  in  so 
doing — a  few  pea-stakes  laid  over  the  bed,  and  over  that, 
a  little  of  the  haulm,  very  thinly  spread,  never  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  sun’s  rays  entirely  from  shining  on  the 
beds,  but  sufficient  to  check  its  doing  so  too  much  ; 
under  such  a  covering  as  this,  the  bed  does  not  get  so 
hardened  at  top  from  watering,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
over  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  derives  benefit  from 
the  all-reviving  rays  of  the  sun;  and  if  all  other  things 
be  favourable,  the  seeds  quickly  vegetate  : — the  shading 
material  must  then  be  gradually  removed,  and  a  close 
wratch  kept  against  the  slug  and  other  enemies  : — we 
now  presume  the  plants  to  be  progressing  on : — if  the 
weather  be  warm  and  showery,  their  growth  will  be  the 
quicker,  but  we  do  not  like  them  any  the  better  for  that, 
what  we  want  is  a  sturdy  habit,  and  for  that  purpose  do 
not  sow  too  thickly.  If  all  goes  on  well,  the  first  sown 
ones  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  about  the  20th  of 
October.  Our  plan,  as  recorded  last  week,  is  to  plant 
those  intended  for  earliest  use  on  some  well-sheltered 
border,  facing  the  south,  and  under  hand-glasses  at 
once,  where  they  are  to  remain.  We  usually  plant  nine 
plants  under  such  glasses,  and  they  are  placed  so  far 
apart  as  to  allow  standing  room  for  their  tops  when 
taken  off,  as  well  as  to  walk  between,  and  examine 
them; — we  usually  plant  a  few  plants  under  each  light 
of  the  earliest  sown,  and  the  remainder  of  the  second  or 
principal  supply ;  the  former  are  sometimes  liable  to 
button,  and  consequently  are  useless,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  trust  entirely  to  them,  but  when  they  do  not 
do  so,  their  greater  forwardness  is  advantageous  in  the 
spring.  After  planting,  we  usually  put  the  tops  of  the 
glasses  on  close,  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  plants  have 
taken  hold  of  the  ground,  when  they  may  be  removed, 
and  the  plants  be  inured  as  much  as  possible  to  the  cold, 
up  to  a  late  period  of  the  season.  Besides  those  planted 
as  above,  we  plant  a  quantity  under  a  box  frame  or 
some  temporary  imitation  of  one,  to  which  any  spare 
lights  can  be  applied  in  bad  weather;  these  should  be 
filled  with  earth  as  near  to  the  top  as  possible,  and  as  the 
plants  are  expected  all  to  be  drawn  and  planted  out  in 
March  and  April,  they  may  be  planted  tolerably  thick, 
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say  three  inches  apart,  each  way.  Besides  these  methods, 
we  have  often  planted  some  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall 
facing  the  west.  This  we  think  is  the  best  aspect  for 
them,  and  we  have  wintered  plants  pretty  well  when 
planted  in  a  row  about  a  foot  from  its  bottom.  The 
above  plantations  will,  we  presume,  have  so  thinned  the 
seed-bed  that  plenty  of  spaces  may  be  found  on  it  in 
which  to  stick  boughs  of  evergreens,  firs,  fern,  or  similar 
protection,  when  hard  weather  does  arrive.  Be  sure  to 
look  to  these  boughs  on  windy  days,  or  you  will  suffer 
more  by  their  blowing  about,  than  you  will  benefit  by 
the  shelter  they  may  have  given.  It  seldom  happens 
that  any  further  covering  is  necessary  to  those  under 
glass  than  the  glass-lights  or  hand-light  tops,  but  be 
careful  in  not  removing  them  too  suddenly,  when  mild 
weather  does  set  in,  as  a  long  confinement  unfits  them 
for  enduring  strong  currents  of  air ;  and  endeavour  to 
have  them  dry  at  the  time  they  are  first  exposed, — if 
they  have  been  previously  inured  to  the  hardening 
influence  of  dry,  cold  winds,  so  much  the  better,  and  if 
even  slightly  frozen  before  they  are  covered  up,  they  are 
none  the  worse,  for  all  progress  in  growth  (which 
can  never  be  healthy  under  such  circumstances)  is 
thereby  stopped,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
;  other  causes,  as  damping-off,  mould,  &e  ,  &c.  We  need 
1  hardly  observe,  that,  in  extreme  cases,  some  additional 
covering  is  necessary;  and  in  the  northern  counties, 
when  the  frost  is  very  severe,  this  should  always  be  done; 
besides  that  in  those  later  districts,  they  may  be  sown 
sooner  than  in  the  south  of  England.  We  have  sown 
them  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  August  in  one  of 
the  northern  counties,  and  found  them  none  too  early, 
the  great  object  being  to  get  a  hardy,  stocky  growth 
before  winter  sets  in.  We  may  remark,  that  where  a 
good  supply  of  late  Brocoli  exists,  they  ought  to  prolong 
the  season  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  first  Cauliflower 
coming  in,  and,  by  a  little  management  in  that  way,  we 
have  never  been  without  the  one  or  the  other  during  the 
whole  season,  as  well  as  some  years  before  now.  This 
is  all  that  is  wanted.  A  few  heads  of  the  Wilcove,  or 
some  other  late  Brocoli,  is  equally  valuable  as  Cauli¬ 
flower  when  it  is  good,  and  a  considerable  spring  growth 
has  taken  place;  but  when  it  is  merely  the  flowering  or 
fructification  of  a  diseased,  stunted  plant,  it  is  certainly 
inferior  to  that  delicate  vegetable.  However,  the  mode 
of  trying  to  make  the  one  continue  until  the  other 
relieves  it,  is  the  point  usually  aimed  at  by  gardeners. 

Garlic  and  Shallots. — These  bulbs,  which  we  pre¬ 


sume  to  be  harvested  and  put  by  in  August,  may  be 
now  looked  over,  and  any  that  show  symptoms  of  grow¬ 
ing  may  be  at  once  planted  out  on  some  open  sunny 
border,  not  too  deep  ;  but  we  prefer  not  planting  out 
until  December,  when  the  principal  crop  may  be  put  in. 
Garlic  is  more  hardy  than  Shallot,  and  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  left  in  the  ground.  It  ought,  however,  never 
to  remain  longer  than  two  years  in  one  place,  and  only 
one  if  it  be  planted  thick.  Remove  all  diseased  bulbs 
from  amongst  the  stores  of  Shallots  as  well  as  the 
Underground  or  Potato  Onions,  both  of  which  are  liable 
to  decay  in  autumn  or  winter. 

Cucumbers. — Great  care  will  now  be  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  this  delicate  plant  through  the  cheerless 
period  that  is  just  approaching;  the  dark  days  being 
alike  unfavourable  to  its  health,  and  favourable  to  the 
insidious  enemies  it  has  to  contend  against  —  mildew 
and  the  thrip ;  and  the  tender  state  of  the  plant  at  this 
untoward  season  rendering  any  severe  measures  used  to 
extirpate  those  pests  fatal  to  the  plants,  we  are  the  more 
inclined  to  urge  the  propriety  of  watchfulness.  Let  no 
drip  fall  on  the  plants  ;  for  that  purpose  the  roof  ought 
to  be  rather  a  steep  pitch,  for  this  as  well  as  for  all  other 
winter-forcing  apparatus.  If,  however,  mildew  does  show 
itself,  scatter  some  sulphur  over  the  flues  or  hot-water 
pipes,  and  a  little,  but  very  little,  on  the  leaf  affected ; 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  plant  cannot  endure  severe 
treatment  at  this  season.  The  thrip  may  be  kept  down 
by  occasional  slight  fumigations ;  water  will  be  but 
little  required,  and  do  not  admit  any  stove  or  other 
plants  into  the  Cucumber  department,  as  such  often 
bring  insects  and  other  evils  in  their  train. 

Sundries. — The  latest  Celery  will  now  want  a  final 
earthing-up;  the  mild  and  showery  weather  in  October 
has  favoured  its  growth.  Look  over  and  cut  Walcheren 
and  Cape  Brocoli  as  they  are  ready ;  and  any  Sea-lcale  that 
may  have  been  begun  to  force  must  be  often  examined  to 
see  that  it  does  not  get  too  much  heat.  Asparagus  may 
also  be  put  into  some  forcing  position,  if  not  done  before. 
See  to  and  make  good  defects  in  the  plantations  of  Let¬ 
tuce,  Endive,  Cabhagep\a,uts,  &c.  If  the  weather  be  dry, 
prepare  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  sow  the  first  crop 
of  Peas,  which,  however,  need  not  be  done  until  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Protect  French  Beans  so  long  as 
they  are  worth  it ;  and  remove  tree-leaves,  &c.,  from  beds 
of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  other  plants,  as  they  only 
blanch  or  tender  them. 

J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

OUR  VILLAGERS. 


By  the  Authoress  of 

The  more  we  look  around,  and  observe  what  is  passing 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  more  we  are  led  to  consider  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  favourable  to  the  well-being  of  tbe  popula- 
lation  of  our  towns  and  villages — the  sooner  must  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  beer-houses  and  common  public-houses 
are  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  people. 

In  a  periodical  like  The  Cottage  Gardener,  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  which  is  so  extensive;  and  its  readers  among  all 
classes — the  influencing,  and  the  influenced ;  which  is 
found  in  every  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet ;  in  the  hand 
alike  of  pastor  and  flock,  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and 
man  ;  and  the  end  and  aim  of  which  is  exclusively  the  moral 
and  social  good  of  tbe  bumbler  ranks  of  the  British  people; 

I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  exceeding  my  mission,  if  I  press 
strongly,  anxiously,  and  earnestly,  this  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  my  readers.  Living  in  a  rural  district,  we  daily 
see  and  feel  the  wretchedness  and  sin  that  is  induced  by 
drink,  and  it  excites  a  warm  desire  to  arouse  the  inhabitants 
of  other  districts  to  a  full  sense  of  the  evils  caused  by  this 
unholy  merchandise  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 


My  Flowers,”  dkc. 

Beer-houses  are,  alas  !  sanctioned  by  law ;  in  a  Christian 
land  where  that  Word  of  God  is  professedly  received,  which 
declares  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  “  drunkenness  ”  “  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.”  It  is  enacted  by  law, 
that  anyone  who  can  procure  the  signature  of  three  respect¬ 
able  householders  to  his  application  for  a  licence,  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  sale  of  beer,  is  entitled  to  obtain  it. 
Here  is  indeed  a  traffic  and  merchandise  worthy  of  great 
Babylon  herself;  “slaves  and  souls  of  men”  are  bought 
and  sold  in  every  parish  in  our  land ;  and  fearful  are  the 
effects  of  such  pitfalls  of  Satan  upon  tbe  mass  of  tbe 
people.  In  one  parish  I  know  there  are  upwards  of  twenty 
places  where  beer  is  sold,  in  the  village  alone;  and  in  tbe 
roads  and  lanes  they  meet  us  at  every  turn.  Can  we 
wonder  at  demoralization  and  destitution,  when  such  traps 
are  laid  for  souls,  so  that  they  can  neither  go  out  nor  come 
into  their  houses  without  passing  close  to  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  ?  How  incumbent  then  is  it  upon  “  respectable  house¬ 
holders  ”  to  refuse  their  signature  to  these  applications,  on 
the  simple  and  solid  ground  of  their  being  destructive  to 
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i  the  poor,  and  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  parish. 
Religious  house-holders  will  refuse  to  sign  anything  that  is 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

In  our  own  parish  two  of  the  beer-houses  are  kept  by 
|  tradesmen — men  whose  station  in  life  ought  to  preserve 
them  from  such  a  calling,  for  holy  motives  must  unhappily 
be  put  out  of  the  question.  Both  houses  are  lawless  in 
their  habits,  and  are  known  to  be  so ;  but  matters  are  so 
managed  as  to  avoid  general  observation,  and  the  owners 
being  in  a  higher  walk  of  life,  persons  who  could  inform 
will  not  come  forward  to  condemn  their  friends  and  con¬ 
nections  ;  and  nothing,  unfortunately,  is  so  difficult  as  to 
prove  an  offence,  even  when  a  true  charge  is  made. 

There  have  been  no  less  than  three  warnings  to  the 
managers  of  these  pitfalls  of  Satan,  within  the  last  four 
years.  One  beer-house,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  seeing  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  kept  it,  standing  out  in  the  street  one 
Christmas-day,  in  a  green  gown  and  pink  ribbons,  handing 
beer  to  two  men  in  a  gig,  while  the  church  bells  were 
chiming,  and  the  people  were  passing  by  to  the  house  of 
God.  This  happened  a  year  or  two  before  the  house,  and 
the  beer,  and  the  gowns  and  caps,  disappeared  like  smoke 
before  the  wind. 

The  owners  of  the  most  respectable  public-house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  have  suffered  loss,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  under  very  discreditable  circumstances.  They 
were  people,  apparently,  of  steady,  respectable  habits, 
regular  attendants  at  church,  and  never  known  to  open 
their  house  on  the  Sabbath,  although  passing  strangers  have 
been  seen  taking  a  draught  of  beer  at  the  door  before 
the  hour  of  morning  service.  These  persons  have  made 
way  for  a  tradesman,  who  ought  to  have  done  better,  but 
whose  tap-room  is  now  very  differently  conducted,  and  who 
does  not  regard  the  Sabbath,  to  keep  it  holy. 

The  owner  of  another,  and  a  much  larger  public-house, 
received  a  powerful  admonition  some  months  ago.  He  was 
passing  along  the  road  leading  into  the  village,  when  a  large 
pollard,  which  had  stood  on  a  bank  from  time  immemorial, 
suddenly  fell,  and  struck  him  to  the  earth.  He  was  found 
lying  insensible  beneath  the  prostrate  tree,  but  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  he  was  raised  up  from  the  bed  of  suffering, 
and  enabled  again  to  go  forth  among  the  children  of  men. 

There  must  be  houses  of  public  refreshment  in  every 
village,  where  passengers  may  obtain  food  and  lodging — they 
are  useful  and  necessary  things.  The  mischief  lies  in  their 
abuse,  and  in  the  number  permitted.  A  tap-room,  where 
poor  men  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  go  night  after 
night,  and  drink  away  their  reason  and  their  children’s 
bread,  is  an  abomination  wherever  it  may  be  found,  whether 
in  the  smart-looking  village  inn,  or  the  low  beer-house. 
Wherever  souls  are  perilled,  there  is  sin ;  and  when  week¬ 
day  intoxication  is  allowed,  although  Sabbath  intoxication  is 
|  not,  it  is  after  all,  only  sin  committed  in  the  most  decent 
j  way. 

It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  God,  as  well  as  our  neighbour, 
i  to  repress  sin,  whenever  vre  can  do  so;  and  it  would  be 
fulfilling  an  important  share  of  this  duty,  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  beer-houses ;  nothing  effectual  can  be 
done  for  the  poor,  whilst  they  taint  the  air. 

If  all  the  “respectable  householders”  in  a  parish  would 
;  refuse  to  sign  testimonials  for  this  purpose,  the  mischief 
I  would  be  greatly  diminished  for  the  future,  although  so 
much  that  is  done  must  remain ;  and  I  am  sure  that  none 
would  ever  see  the  hour  when  regret  for  so  doing  would 
disturb  their  minds ;  on  the  contrary,  many  who  have  but 
little  to  bestow  on  their  poorer  neighbours  might  then  say, 
“I  have  done  what  I  could.”  Let  me  urge  this  duty 
affectionately  on  all  my  readers,  reminding  them  that  what¬ 
ever  is  done  “  as  unto  God  ”  will  never  lose  its  reward. 

And  now  for  a  word  to  ourselves.  The  warnings  which  I 
have  just  described,  are  as  much  meant  for  us,  as  for  those 
who  experienced  them.  “  Or  those  eighteen  upon  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they 
were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell 
you,  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.” 
These  were  the  words  of  God  Himself;  let  us  all  lay  them 
to  our  hearts ;  and  while  we  strive  with  our  whole  souls  to 
love  God,  let  us  not  forget  to  love  our  brother  also. 


POULTRY-KEEPING. 

Having  seen  several  excellent  hints  in  your  valuable  work  1 
relating  to  the  feeding  and  general  management  of  the  ; 
domestic  fowl,  has  led  me  to  give  also  a  short  sketch  of  my 
fowl-house,  and  the  management  I  use  towards  my  poultry 
(after  having  ten  years’  experience  with  that  race).  Now, 
my  house  is  eighteen  feet  by  twelve  feet,  with  a  partition  in 
the  middle  of  lattice-work— one  part  for  the  roosting-place, 
and  the  other  for  the  nests,  which  form  one  row  all  round, 
three  feet  from  the  floor.  My  nest  boxes  are  fifteen  inches 
square,  with  the  hole  in  front  eight  inches  by  ten  inches  ;  j 
but  being  pestered  with  fleas,  and  finding  they  generally 
accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  I  had  the  bottom 
made  with  stout  laths,  nailed  one  inch  apart,  cut  like  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and  nailed  on  with  an  angle  uppermost, 
so  there  are  no  warn  corners  for  such  vermin.  Half  way 
round  my  house  I  have  a  yard  eighteen  feet  wide,  fenced  in  i 
with  a  lattice  fence.  My  house  has  a  spare  roof  thatched 
with  chips,  and  at  each  end  there  is  a  ventilator,  made 
similar  to  the  Venetian  blinds,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
so  I  can  shut  up  close  in  very  rough,  cold  wreather.  In  the 
yard  there  is  a  small  tank  three  feet  wide  and  nine  inches 
deep  ;  over  the  tank  there  is  a  cover  made  with  laths,  to  | 
prevent  the  young  chickens  getting  in,  and  the  old  hens  , 
from  running  through. 

Having  given  a  description  of  my  house,  I  will  proceed 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  feeding  of  the  birds.  1  have  1 
thirty  hens  and  four  roosters,  principally  of  the  Dorking  or  ' 

|  dunghill  breed.  From  these  I  have  received  between  400 
I  and  500  eggs,  nearly  every  month,  from  February  last, 
until  the  present  month  (September),  which  has  not 
I  exceeded  150,  owing  to  the  number  of  hens  which  are 
moulting,  besides  rearing  about  140  chicks.  I  feed  my  hens  : 
nearly  always  with  good  barley,  excepting  now  and  then  I 
get  a  sack  of  oats  for  them.  I  shut  them  up  as  soon  as  they  | 
go  to  roost,  and  let  them  out  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  I  give  them  as  much  corn  as  I  think  they 
will  eat.  If  not  very  cold  and  wet,  I  let  them  out  into  the 
field,  where  they  have  a  good  stable-dung  heap,  the  green 
stuff  from  off  the  meadow,  and  a  gravel-pit,  to  employ 
themselves  in,  which  are  three  excellent  things  for  poultry. 
Then  at  noon  I  call  them  in,  feed  them  the  second  time, 
and  after  which  they  go  for  their  walk  again,  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  go  to  roost  contented.  My  hens  when 
I  set  them,  I  manage  to  set  three  at  the  same  time, 
so  when  they  come  off,  I  generally  get  too  good  broods 
from  the  three,  instead  of  keeping  the  three  hens  from 
laying.  When  they  are  setting,  I  take  them  off  only  once 
each  day  to  feed  them,  and  then  fasten  them  up  again,  after 
;  being  off  from  an  half  to  three-quarters -of-  an-liour,  accord- 
i  ing  to  the  weather.  I  use  bruised  straw  for  the  nests,  which, 

!  when  the  hens  are  setting,  must  be  middling  thick,  to  keep 
the  cold  from  the  under  side  of  the  eggs.  As  the  chicks 
I  hatch,  I  give  them  all  a  pepper-corn  or  two,  to  strengthen 
them,  and  select  one  of  the  hens,  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
good  mother,  to  nurse  them,  as  the  other  two  hatched  them. 
When  they  are  hatched,  I  keep  them  under  the  two  hens  for 
a  short  time,  till  they  have  gained  their  strength,  when  I 
take  them  in  a  warm  corner  out  of  doors,  and  coop  the  hen, 
and  keep  her  there  until  the  chickens  have  got  strong 
birds  ;  then  I  let  them  have  their  liberty. 

When  first  I  kept  fowls  I  used  to  feed  my  chickens  upon 
grits,  but  finding  they  did  not  thrive  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
changed  their  food  to  cracked  barley,  which  I  soon  found 
proved  to  my  satisfaction,  for  it  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  the 
little  things  (instead  of  moping  about  after  they  -were  fed) 
ran  and  scratched  about  for  worms  and  anything  they  could 
get ;  with  this,  my  present  plan,  I  seldom  lose  my  chickens 
by  death. 

I  will  also  give  a  few  rules  which  I  use : — 

1.  Always  keep  your  fowls  clean. 

2.  Always  feed  at  one  time. 

3.  Always  let  them  out  at  one  time. 

4.  Keep  your  fowls  dry,  but  not  so  close  and  warm  at 
night. 

5.  If  they  cannot  get  plenty  of  clean  water  supply  them 
with  it. 

(5.  Always  let  your  chickens  have  plenty  of  clean  water 
and  com. 

7.  Keep  your  chickens  in  a  warm,  open,  dry  place, 
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8.  If  any  disease  appears  among  your  stock,  rather  than 
doctor,  kill  the  invalids. 

With  this  plan  of  mine  I  always  have  a  good  supply  of 
eggs.  My  fowls  are  all  healthy,  and  when  I  want  any  pullets 
or  young  roosters  for  table  use,  they  are  always  in  good  con¬ 
dition — “  What's  worth  keeping,  is  worth  keeping  well.” 


CHURNS. 

The  best  churn  for  a  small  dairy,  so  far  as  simplicity  of 
construction,  produce,  in  one  sense,  and  quality  of  butter, 
that  experience  warrants  me  to  express  an  opinion  of,  is 
that  made  by  Wilkinson,  late  Baker,  309,  Oxford- street, 
London.  Printed  instructions  for  seasoning,  and  its  after¬ 
management,  are  sent  out  with  it. 

In  those  days  when  four  Alderney  cows  were  included  as 
part  of  my  employer’s  domestic  arrangements  (and  I  would 
that  it  could  be  so  now),  two  of  Wilkinson’s  “  patent  box 
churns  ” — one  for  churning  four  pounds,  the  other  twelve 
pounds — occupied  positions  in  the  dairy.  They  are  made  of 
sycamore;  the  skeleton  paddles  or  dashers  (oak)  are  secured 
in  their  places  by  an  iron  screw  pinion,  to  which  a  winch  is 
attached ;  this  pinion  revolves  in  bone  sockets  let  into  the 
sides  of  the  churn.  For  the  purpose  of  inspection,  the  lid, 
through  which  there  are  holes  admitting  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air,  can  be  taken  off  and  returned  instantly.  The 
handle  on  being  reversed  is  extricated  from  the  dashers, 
when  the  whole  smooth  interior  of  the  churn  remains  free 
for  scouring  or  cleansing.  If  this  part  of  the  affair  is 
properly  attended  to  (and  the  cows  properly  fed)  purer 
butter  cannot  be  conceived  than  that  which  is  produced 
from  these  churns. 

Frequently  as  little  as  a  pound  of  butter  has  been  made 
in  the  small  one.  If  in  very  cold  weather,  the  churn  (for 
which  it  is  so  well  adapted,  and  wherein  even  the  most 
delicate  female  could  exercise  a  skill  in  churning)  were 
placed  on  a  table  distanced  from  the  fire,  the  process  is 
comfortably  accelerated. 

I  send  you  an  inventory  of  utensils  (with  their  costs  as 
applied  to  them)  belonging  to  the  small  dairy,  mentioning 
that  they  once  numbered  a  cheese  press,  though  this,  some 
years  ago,  was  disposed  of,  on  finding,  for  three  or  four  cows 
(Alderneys  in  particular)  the  process  of  cheese-making  did 
not  answer  so  well  as  that  of  sending  the  butter  to  market, 
and  keeping  pigs  to  consume  the  refuse.  Most  houses 
possess  a  boiler — whether  it  is  of  copper  or  iron,  for  the 
purpose  in  question  is  of  little  moment ;  the  one  that  I 
allude  to  was  cast-iron,  and  measured  thirty  gallons.  Of 
whatever  composed,  it  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  free  from  all  contaminating  matters,  for  the  purpose  of 
scalding  the  utensils  each  time  after  using.  The  milk- 
pans  and  cream-steans  were  brown  earthenware,  their  inte¬ 
riors  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  glazed ;  the  smaller- 
sized  came  into  work  in  winter. 

12  lb.  large  churn,  £2  12s.  Gd. ;  4  lb.  small  churn,  1 5s. ; 
scales  and  weights,  8s. ;  butter  mit  or  tub,  7s.;  butter  board, 
2s. ;  butter  slicers,  1  pair,  2s. ;  large  print,  Is.  Gd. ;  small 
print,  cut  to  any  fancy,  Is.  Gd. ;  large  wooden  cream  spoon, 
Is. ;  straining  sieve  and  cloths,  Is.  Gd. ;  cream  skimmer,  Is. ; 
3  milking  tius,  9s. ;  wood  stripping  bowl,  Is.  2d. ;  8  large 
milk-pans,  8s. ;  8  small  milk-pans,  4s.  lOd. ;  butter  market- 
basket,  2s.  Gd. ;  scrubbing  brush,  Is.  Total,  HG  19s.  Gd. — 
Upwards  and  Onwards. 


NOTES. 

Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolium). — While  lately  staying  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  for  a  few  days,  I  was  soine- 
I  what  surprised  to  find  a  man  actively  engaged  in  gathering 
the  flowers  and  stalks  of  this  very  common  plant.  On 
inquiring  his  object  in  so  doing,  he  said  that  it  was  an 
excellent  remedy  for  colds.  I  found  afterwards  that  huck¬ 
sters  were  regularly  in  the  habit  of  collecting  it  for  the 
Leeds  market.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  to  make  it  into 
tea,  similar  to  chamomile. 

Mode  of  Preserving  Currants  until  very  late  in  the 
Year. — If  a  common  garden  net  is  spread  around  and  all 
over  a  collection  of  currant-bushes  the  currants  will  be 
kept  in  a  state  fit  for  use  for  months  after  the  ordinary 
season  has  passed.  I  have  this  day  (September  19)  par- 
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taken  of  very  superior  currant-pudding  made  from  currants 
preserved  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  In  favourable 
seasons  they  have  thus  been  preserved,  in  an  open  situ¬ 
ation  at  Maltou,  20  miles  north-east  of  York,  in  excellent 
condition,  until  quite  the  latter  part  of  November. — R,  F. 
Wheeler. 

Bees. — Your  correspondent,  “  .T.  II.  Payne,”  in  his  last  j 
month’s  communication  on  bees,  says,  “  that  the  honey 
season  may  certainly  be  pronounced  a  very  indifferent  one, 
and  in  his  locality  (Bury)  a  very  bad  one.”  The  same  report 
cannot  be  made  of  the  district  round  Ipswich ;  it  is  here 
considered  good,  and  honey,  which  was  sold  by  the  cottagers 
in  1850  at  lOd.  and  Is.  per  lb.,  is  this  year  offered  at  8d.  Of 
Wasps,  he  also  adds,  that  he  had  seen  only  one  working 
wasp  this  summer ;  here  they  have  been  abundant,  and  the 
hives  of  cottagers  have  suffered  severely.  Weak  hives  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  intruders,  and  others  have 
been  burned  early,  to  save  the  honey  that  was  fast  being 
carried  away.  Indeed,  the  wasps  have  been  most  formidable 
and  persevering  in  their  attacks  on  the  hives,  owing,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  the  scarcity  of  our  wall  and  stone-fruit  crops.  In 
some  standing  barley  near  me,  the  mowers  were  obliged  to 
retreat  from  a  portion  of  the  field  until  the  wasps  could  be 
destroyed ;  and  the  boys  have  had  a  high  treat  every  evening 
in  burning  their  nests.  A  lady’s  gardener,  to  save  the  little 
choice  fruit  that  he  had,  in  order  to  send  it  to  his  mistress 
in  London,  finding  prevention  against  their  ravages  useless, 
sought  out  their  nests,  and  destroyed,  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
garden,  twenty-seven.  One  fact  is  curious — the  wasps,  though 
so  abundant  out-of-doors,  have  seldom  entered  the  houses, 
and  the  grocers’  shops  in  the  neighbouring  town  have  been 
comparatively  free  from  them. 

Scythes. — Mention  is  made  in  your  last  number  of  “  Boyd’s 
self-adjusting  Scythe.”  A  complaint  is  often  made  by  work¬ 
men  of  their  scythes  not  acting  well,  of  the  edge  not  cutting 
uniformly,  and  the  form  being  wrong,  &c. ;  now  the  form 
may  be  tested  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Let  a  man, 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand,  walk  up  to  a  high  wall,  or 
a  barn-door,  and  raising  it  as  high  as  he  can,  strike  a  curve 
from  right  to  left ;  the  line  so  traced  is  the  exact  form  that  j 
his  scythe  should  be  ;  and  if  he  applies  the  edge  of  it,  and 
finds  it  to  correspond,  it  will  cut  uniformly  from  point  to 
heel,  and  save  him  much  trouble  and  labour. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mulberry  ( Heigham  Lodge). — Y'our  Mulberry-tree  (twenty  years  old) 
is  not  at  all  too  large  to  move  if  you  make  a  trench  round  it  now ,  and 
cut  all  the  roots  at  from  four  to  five  feet  from  the  stem.  It  will  be  a 
great  assistance  to  your  operations  next  March,  but  still  better  if  you 
could  put  off  the  work  till  next  October  ;  but  the  Mulberry  is  one  of  the  ' 
easiest  to  remove  of  all  our  fruit-trees.  The  roots  are  very  soft,  large, 
and  spongy ;  the  edges  of  the  cuts  should  be  made  quite  smooth. 

Climbers  against  a  House  (Ibid). — Four  climbers  to  plant  between 
the  dining-room  windows  may  be  Jusminum  nudifiorum  and  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragruns,  to  flower  in  winter ;  Ceunothus  uzureus,  the  finest  blue 
we  have  in  the  autumn,  and  Clematis  Sieboldi,  a  passion-flower-looking 
sort,  which  blooms  all  the  summer  and  autumn.  In  the  same  space  as 
the  last  we  would  plant  Clematis  azureus  grundifiora,  the  second  best 
Clematis  wc  have. 

Flower-garden  (j!/.  E.  S.). — We  regret  that  our  work  does  not 
embrace  the  subject  you  propose,  for  the  good  reason  we  have  often 
assigned  that  no  one  can  possibly  lay  out  a  garden  without  being  on  the 
spot,  or  after  seeing  the  locality.  All  that  the  best  head  in  the  world  can 
do  in  these  things  is  to  give  suggestions  about  a  plan  proposed,  or  altera¬ 
tions  in  a  picture  of  arrangements  as  they  stand  at  present. 

Magnolias  (Julius). — Magnolia  conspicua  will  do  with  you  at  Run¬ 
corn  perfectly  well  in  the  open  borders  of  a  shrubbery,  and  will  flower  in 
April  before  the  leaves  come  out.  Andromedus  and  Kalmias  must  have 
peat  to  grow  in.  These  are  low  borderers,  and  require  no  wall  or  any 
protection ;  and  may  be  transplanted  at  any  time,  as  they  carry  a  bail 
with  the  roots.  Magnolia  grundifiora  requires  a  wall  to  flower  it  well, 
except  in  the  southern  counties  ;  and  all  the  Magnolias  delight  in  deep 
light  soil  with  a  damp  bottom.  You  ought  to  have  Magnolia  purpurea, 
a  low  bush  for  the  front  of  a  good  shrubbery.  Andromeda  floribunda 
is  the  best  of  them,  an  evergreen  low  bush  that  blooms  a  long  time  in 
succession.  If  you  make  a  peat  bed  for  them,  by  all  means  have  a  few 
plants  of  Ammyrsine  buxifolia  round  the  outside  ;  it  is  the  neatest  thing 
among  all  the  “Americans.”  We  shall  this  winter  furnish  lists  of  the 
best  things  from  among  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  country. 

Bees.— X.  Z.  says,  “  On  August  15th  I  united  the  bees  of  a  cottage- 
hive  by  driving  with  a  weak  swarm  in  one  of  Neighbour’s  Improved 
Straw-hives,  but  found  the  comb  so  black,  that  I  opened  the  holes  of 
communication,  and  placed  it  over  the  united  stock,  that  they  might 
hatch  out  the  brood  and  carry  down  the  honey  into  their  own  hive, 
which  only  weighed  about  fifteen  pounds.  When  had  I  better  take  it 
off?”— In  all  probability  thcwholcof  your  bees  will  be  found  on  examina¬ 
tion  to  have  gone  into  the  upper  hive  ;  and  if  so,  driving  must  again  be 
had  recourse  to,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  brood  in  the  upper  hive  is  hatched. 
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Bees — Ivy  ( W .  A.  E.). — Let  your  bees  remain  where  they  are,  and 
place  your  swarms  next  year  to  the  north.  You  might  remove  them  two 
or  three  miles  very  safely,  but  removing  only  a  short  distance  would  be 
attended  with  very  great  loss.  Your  bees  carrying  in  pollen  have  brood 
in  their  hive.  The  Ivy-flower  abounds  in  honey. 

Bees. — Rosea  inquires  why  “bees,  in  a  Payne’s  Improved  Cottage 
Hive,  are  fanning  outside  when  there  is  a  feeder  on  the  top  of  a  very 
weak  cast ;  the  thermometer,  at  10  a.m.,  outside  the  hive,  58°;  inside, 
63°  ?  ”  A  feeder  being  upon  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  it  being  a  very  weak 
stock,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  imagine  that  it  contains  food,  which,  in 
this  mild  weather,  causes  considerable  excitement  amongst  the  bees, 
which  is  the  reason  of  their  fanning. 

YosKsniRE  Lily  (W.  D.  Payne). — As  far  as  we  could  make  out,  your 
bulb  is  Nerine  venusta,  but  we  were  put  off  the  right  scent  by  supposing 
it  to  have  become  naturalised  in  the  locality.  No  wonder  we  could  not 
trace  it  there. 

Rosary  (J.  S.). — Nothing  could  have  been  less  considerate  than  the 
way  the  rosary  was  planted.  The  Chinas,  Bourbons,  Teas,  and  Hybrid 
perpetuals,  all  at  one  end,  in  eight  beds,  followed  by  eleven  beds  of  June 
roses  only  ;  why,  this  rosary  must  have  looked  like  a  pig  with  one  ear. 
However,  as  it  is  high  time  to  replant  the  whole  over  again,  reduce  your 
number  of  June  roses,  and  let  all  the  beds  have  two-thirds  at  least  of  the 
autumnal  flowers,  then  go  on  increasing  the  best  sorts  from  our  lists,  and 
reduce  the  June  ores  in  the  same  ratio.  We  would  get  rid  of  the  hybrid 
Chinas  altogether,  except  a  few  in  the  two  central  beds,  No.  7- 

Bees. — A  Country  Curate,  in  answer  to  “  Melissa,”  says  that,  “  If  she 
is  bent  on  removing  her  hives  to  a  north  aspect  (of  the  advantage  of  which 
method  of  wintering,  however,  I  feel  doubtful,  though  it  has  certainly 
answered  in  many  instances),  it  should  not  be  done  till  the  bees  have 
resumed  an  inactive  state,  or  she  would  hazard  the  loss  of  many  hundred 
bees  out  of  every  hive  so  moved,  who  being  tempted  out  to  gather  pollen 
would  return  to  their  old  quarters,  and  perish.  We  have  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  ley  in  this  neighbourhood,  which,  in  mild  October,  gives  an 
astonishing  quantity  of  both  pollen  and  honey,  so  that  my  bees,  when  the 
weather  permits,  are  as  active  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  all  through 
October,  and  even  far  into  November.  This  remarkably  mild  autumn, 
for  instance,  when  they  have  so  evidently  been  gathering  honey,  that  I 
see  the  combs  in  my  strongest  hives  glistening  with  it  as  they  do  in 
spring,  it  would  be  almost  fatal  to  move  the  hives  yet  a  good  while.  My 
advice,  therefore,  to  “  Melissa  ”  is,  by  all  means,  to  wait  till  the  bees 
have  ceased  working  for  the  year — then  I  imagine  the  change  may  be 
effected  even  with  advantage.  Perhaps  her  bees  have  long  been  idle,  if 
so,  her  discretion  will  teach  her  if  she  may  safely  move  them  now.  A 
straw  top  may  certainly  be  used  on  my  hives  as  well  as  on  Mr.  Golding’s, 
but  I  much  prefer,  and  always  use  myself,  a  wooden  one  in  preference. 
How  to  construct  it,  and  to  fasten  it  on  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  the  holes,  will  be  found  fully  described  at  pages  70  and  71  of 
the  “  English  Bee-Keeper”  (Rivington’s),  where  is  an  illustration  of  my 
hive.  Your  correspondent  must,  by  no  means,  join  hive  No.  1  to  hive 
No.  4,  leaving  2  and  3  between  them  ;  either  she  must  move  away  2  and 
3,  and  set  the  joined  hive  in  their  place,  on  one  of  their  stands,  or  she 
must  join  1  to  2,  and  3  to  4  ;  there  will  then  be  no  fighting  nor  loss  of 
life.  The  holes  in  my  crown-boards  are  distant  from  each  other  about 
three  inches  ;  they  are  two  inches,  at  least,  in  diameter,  and  they  serve 
not  more  for  feeding  than  for  covering,  with  one  or  more  glasses  in  the 
season.” 

Names  of  Fruit:  Pears  (W.  H.). — No.  1.  Hacon’s  Incomparable. 
2.  Bishop’s  Thumb.  3.  Glout  Morceau.  4.  Beurre  de  Ranee. 

Climbers  for  Cold  Greenhouse  (W.  T.  K.). — As  you  have  no 
means  of  applying  artificial  heat,  plant  in  one  space  Tecoma  or  Bignonia 
jasrninoides.  Either  of  them  will  flower  freely  with  the  roots  confined  in 
boxes.  In  the  other  space  plant  similarly  Jasminum  grundiflorum. 

Asparagus  Seedlings  (H.  C.  B.). — These,  which  are  too  thick, 
allow  to  remain  until  next  April,  which  is  the  proper  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  them.  The  grubs  in  your  Apples  are  the  larvae  of  some 
moth,  probably  the  Codlin  Moth.  Apricot  and  Peach-trees  require  to  be 
cut  back  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Salt  (A.  A.). — Salt  dug  into  the  soil  now  will  not  injure  aspring  crop  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  best  time  for  applying  this  manure.  Slight  sprinklings 
among  a  growing  crop  is  the  proper  mode  of  application.  The  only  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  Horse-radish  is  to  trench  the  ground,  and  pick  out  every 
fragment  you  see,  and  then  to  dig  up  every  plant  of  it  as  it  appears  after¬ 
wards.  No  application  of  salt  that  would  not  render  your  garden  barren 
will  kill  the  Horse-radish.  Salt  applied  to  the  surface  now,  as  well  as 
lime  and  soot  frequently  sprinkled  over  the  surface  in  the  evening,  will 
thin  the  slugs. 

Wintering  Geraniums  ( L .  H.). — We  have  nothing  to  add  byway 
of  advice  to  what  Mr.  Beaton  and  Mr.  Fish  have  said  in  recent  numbers 
on  this  subject. 

Planting  Orchard  with  Potatoes  (P.  V.  M.  F.). — There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  have  a  sound  crop  “  on  a  rich,  crumbly  soil  on  a 
red-sandstone  subsoil,”  provided  you  plant  this  month  as  we  have 
directed,  and  the  trees  do  not  overshadow  the  soil  too  much.  Good 
Potatoes  cannot  be  produced  under  trees.  As  you  are  about  to  keep  a 
horse,  we  should,  in  preference,  sow  Lucerne. 

Ferns  for  a  Ward’s  Case  ( Filice ).  —  Woodwardia  radicans, 
Drynaria  Billardierii,  Asplenium  odontites,  Lycopodium  denticulatum, 
L.  ccesium,  Doodia  lunulata,  and  Adiantuni  pubescens.  We  fear  that 
both  Gymnogrnmma  chrysophylla  and  Polypodium  aureum  are  too  tender 
to  be  kept  in  a  parlour  where  there  is  only  a  fire  during  the  day. 

Rough  Plate  Glass  (C.  B.). — We  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
using  this  for  a  a  vinery — indeed,  we  should  select  it.  We  know  that  it 
is  successfully  used  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  Stamford  Hill.  If 
the  ventilators  are  the  whole  length  of  the  back  of  the  house,  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  front  lights  can  be  opened,  there  is  no  need  for  the  roof  sashes  to 
be  moveable.  The  draught  will  not  be  injured  by  dipping  under  the 
door-way,  provided  the  flue  be  otherwise  well  made. 

Autumn-Planting  Potatoes. —  W.  T.  writes  to  us  as  follows:  — 

“  In  reference  to  your  strong  recommendations  to  set  potatoes  in 


November,  and  previous  to  following  them,  I  wish  to  inquire  w-hether 
peculiarity  of  climate  may  not  cause  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ?  A 
lew  years  since  I  did  set  a  small  bed  of  early  potatoes  as  an  experiment ; 
the  winter  turned  out  so  mild  that  they  were  all  above  ground  in 
February,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving  them  from  the 
spring  frosts,  and  which  I  was  only  enabled  to  do  in  consequence  of  the 
bed  being  so  small  a  one.  Our  winters  here  (the  south  coast  of  Pem¬ 
brokeshire)  are  peculiarly  mild ;  last  year  the  fuchsias  out-of-doors,  in 
tolerably  sheltered  places,  never  entirely  shed  their  leaves,  and  were  in  j 
flower  after  Christmas.  As  I  am  writing,  and  you  encourage  corres-  j 
pondents  to  give  you  their  different  experiences,  I  shall  mention  that  I  [ 
have  lately  been  shifting  my  Pelargoniums  into  smaller  pots,  and  found, 
that  where  I  had  used  pounded  oyster  shells  for  drainage,  the  roots  were 
stronger  and  healthier  than  when  broken  crocks  had  been  employed.” — 
We  are  obliged  by  these  pieces  of  practical  information — they  are  always 
valuable.  If  you  plant  your  potatoes  late  in  November,  they  will  not 
come  up  prematurely,  unless  sprouted  sets  are  planted.  If  any  do  come 
up  in  early  spring,  draw  a  little  earth  over  them. 

Cineraria  maritima. — We  are  obliged  by  the  information  that 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  St.  Margaret’s  Green, 
Ipswich,  can  supply  this  plant. 

Carrots  growing  forked  (II.  E.  M.  0.). — We  think  that  sowing 
these  in  ground  with  a  rich  surface  is  the  cause  of  their  being  forked,  or, 
as  you  describe  them,  “  all  lingers  and  thumbs.”  If  sown  in  trenched 
ground,  with  a  little  manure  turned  in  with  the  bottom  spit  only,  and 
with  the  soil  not  rich,  we  think  you  will  have  straight  Carrots. 

Conservatory  ( H .  H.  E.). — As  this,  built  over  your  hall,  cannot  be 
heated  by  hot-water,  nor  is  a  flue  permissible,  then  we  recommend  a  gas- 
stove.  Other  stoves  produce  more  deleterious  gases  without  any  means 
for  their  escape.  A  tube  from  the  top  of  your  gas-stove,  and  through 
the  roof  or  side,  could  carry  off  all  the  fumes. 

Gardeners’  Magazine  of  Botany  (T.  F.  J.).— We  do  not  know  of 
any  reviews  of  it.  Buy  a  number  and  judge  for  yourself.  The  names  of 
the  contributors  are  a  guarantee  that  the  contents  may  be  relied  upon. 

Double  Feverfew  ( J .  Newland).—ln  mercy  to  you  we  will  not  insert 
your  offer;  you  would  be  overwhelmed  with  applicants.  We  had  hundreds 
of  letters  for  Pumpkin-seeds.  We  do  not  know  that  with  a  white-edged 
leaf.  The  varieties  are  innumerable. 

Bekshire  Sow  and  Cochin-China  Fowls.  —  D.  L.  (who  should 
have  sent  her  address)  wishes  for  a  sow  from  three  to  six  months  old, 
and  for  some  of  the  true  Cochin-China  fowls. 

Thompson’s  Watering-pot.— The  Rev.  J.  S.  L.  wishes  to  know 
where  this  can  be  purchased.  The  piping  for  your  greenhouse  should 
be  three  inches  in  diameter,  Your  specimen,  we  think,  is  of  Chorozema 
nana. 

Lilac  in  Bloom. — Mr.  T.  Heath,  of  Erith,  Kent,  says: — “  I  have 
now  (October  25)  a  Lilac  in  full  bloom,  in  my  garden,  situated  close  to 
the  river  Thames,  with  a  cold  north-eastern  aspect.  The  bough  is  full  of 
buds,  and  the  bloom  comes  from  the  buds,  which  gives  it  rather  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  appearance.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  from 
the  mildness  of  the  weather.  I  have  also  a  Fuchsia  in  the  open  air,  of 
which  leaves  have  died  off,  and  is  now  almost  in  full  leaf  again.” 

Diseased  Cabbage  (An  Old  Subscriber).-—' The  specimen  sent  is 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Ambury  or  Club-root,  and  what  you  call 
“  worms,”  are  a  species  of  lulus,  Millepede,  which  is  believed  to  feed 
upon  putrid  vegetable  matters.  Your  soil  being  gravelly,  is  of  the  de¬ 
scription  most  liable  to  the  Ambury,  and  we  should  think  that  it  must  be 
very  poor  soil,  and  that  w  atering  during  our  dry  summer  and  autumn  must 
have  been  neglected,  or  the  cabbage  could  not  liaye  been  in  such  a  state. 
Dig  into  every  vacant  piece  ot  ground  a  very  heavy  covering  of  gas-lime, 
and  put  on  a  good  dressing  of  clayey  marl  and  stable  manure,  with  every 
crop,  until  you  have  improved  the  staple  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Manetti  Rose  (Rosa  alba). — This  is  a  variety  of  the  Provence  Rose, 
with  deep  pink  petals,  rather  paler  at  the  edge.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  a  few  years  since.  Salep  is  the  produce 
of  the  roots  of  Tacca  pinnatifida,  but  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  bulbs 
of  tlie  English  orchids,  Orchis  mascula  and  morio. 

Hesperis  matronalis  (E.  L.  K.). — This  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  | 
plant,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  might  be  grown  in  a  window.  The 
London  florists  will  supply  you. 

Cheap  Weekly  Periodical  (A  Subscriber). — It  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  answer  your  query,  unless  we  know  what  kind  of  “  knowledge  ” 
you  desire. 

Pit  (A.  B.  C.  H.). — Your  pit  will  do  for  wintering  Geraniums,  &c., 
and  for  growing  Melons,  as  you  wish  afterwards.  Smith’s  Introduction 
to  Physiological  and  Systematic  Botany,  will  suit  you. 

Names  of  Plants  (A.  W.,  Sydenham). — One  is  the  Pink-flowered 
Mallow,  Malva  creana ;  and  the  other  the  Nutmeg-scented  Geranium, 
Pelargonium  odoratissimum.  (Queen  Mab). — We  think  the  shrub  is  the 
common  Virginian  cedar,  Juniperus  Virginiana ;  the  other  plant  is  a  ! 
variety  of  Salvia  Grahamii.  Hepaticas  will  succeed  in  pots,  but  require  J 
to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  plunged  in  the  ground,  during  the  winter. 

Flowers  in  a  Room  (Caroline). — Cactus,  or  Epiphyllum  truncatum, 
will  last  in  bloom  in  a  parlour  nearly  all  the  month  of  November,  and 
Chrysanthemums,  of  sorts,  in  succession  to  Christmas ;  then  forced 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs.  Read  also  Mr.  Fish’s  lists  for  winter-flow-  1 
ering  plants  in-doors. 

Gladiolus  Sowing  (Sarah). — Sow  the  seeds  from  your  Gladiolus 
now,  if  you  have  means  of  keeping  the  seedlings  from  the  frost,  or  you  ] 
may  defer  sowing  till  February.  Whether  they  will  come  true,  depends 
on  the  sorts,  and  on  their  being  out  of  the  reach  of  pollen  from  other  ■ 
kinds.  We  cannot  make  out  your  meaning  about  the  Oxalis. 
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Although  we  do  not  purpose  in  these  biographical  notes  to  stray  far 
from  the  ample  list  of  worthies  who  were  natives  of  the  British  islands, 
yet  there  are  a  few  who,  by  example,  by  precept,  and  by  personal  visits  to 
our  shores,  had  such  an  influence  over  our  gardening,  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  tenants  of  one  of  these  pages.  The  first  of  our  continental 
neighbours  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  an  impulse  in  this  art  was 
Holland,  and  having  surpassed  our  teacher,  we  next  arose  to  strive  for 
pre-eminence  with  France,  to  whom,  as  a  teacher,  we  were  also  largely 
indebted.  At  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  Louis  the  14th  was  the  lavish 
despot  of  that  country.  His  vanity  and  ambition,  however,  conferred 
this  benefit  upon  his  country,  and  thence  to  such  nations  as  had  inter¬ 
course  with  it,  that  in  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  those  passions, 
he  became  a  munificent  patron  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Horticulture 
participated  in  the  general  encouragement.  His  father  had  commenced 
on  a  diminutive  plan,  the  Trianon,  but  Louis  the  14th  ordered  the  creation 
of  the  stupendous  and  splendid  Gardens  of  Versailles,  Marli,  and  Fon- 
tainbleau.  Partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  monarch,  the  nobles  and 
wealthy  members  of  the  community  aimed  at  distinction  by  the  display 
of  Horticultural  taste.  Among  these,  the  Gardens  of  St.  Cloud,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  particularly  to  be  distinguished. 
The  best  scholars  of  the  country  united  in  lauding  the  prevailing  taste, 
and  the  praises  of  Horticulture  resounded  in  the  verses  of  Rapin  and 
Boileau.  Quintinie  was  the  prince  of  French  horticulturists  ;  as  Le 
Notre  was  of  their  garden  designers. 

Jean  de  la  Quintinie  was  born  in  1626  at  Chabanais,  in  the  old 
province  of  Anguumois,  now  included  in  the  Department  of  Charente ; 
and  the  chief  notoriety  of  that  insignificant  town  is  his  father’s  residence, 
which  is  still  preserved  and  pointed  out.  Quintinie  was  sent  very  young 
to  be  educated  at  Poictiers,  and  progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits.  Being  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  and 
having  concluded  a  course  of  jurisprudence,  he  then  proceeded  to  Paris 
to  be  admitted  as  an  advocate.  He  was  beginning  to  be  distinguished  in 
his  profession,  when  he  was  persuaded,  by  the  prospect  of  more  rapid 
advancement,  to  retire  from  the  law  courts,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
education  of  the  son  of  one  of  the  king’s  chief  ministers,  M.  Tamboneau. 
His  leisure  moments  he  devoted  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  during  a  tour  in  Italy  with  his  pupil  he  lost  no 
opportunity  for  studying  the  gardening  of  that  country  ;  nor  did  he 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  an  interchange  of  opinions  with  the 
most  distinguished  European  gardeners,  with  whom,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  he  continued  an  extensive  correspondence.  Twice  he 
visited  England,  and  the  proprietors  of  “  the  stately  halls”  of  our 
nation  did  not  undervalue  his  abilities.  James  II.,  then  on  the  throne, 
made  him  brilliant  offers  to  tempt  him  to  accept  the  superintendance 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  but  his  love  of  home  prevailed,  and  he  declined 
accepting  the  apparently  advantageous  offer.  It  is  well  that  he  did 
so,  tor  James  soon  after  lost  his  crown,  and  Quintinie  would,  probably, 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  creating  the  vast  and  productive  fruit  and 
kitchen-gardens  of  Versailles  for  his  own  sovereign.  It  has  been  said, 
that  his  horticultural  correspondence,  in  three  volumes,  was  published  at 
London  about  this  time,  but  we  can  find  of  them  no  traces,  nor  any  other 
record  of  him  in  this  country,  except  a  letter  dated  1668,  on  The  Culture 
of  Melons,  published  in  Nos.  45  and  46  of  The  Philosophical  Transactions, 
at  which  time  he  was  forty-two  years  old.  When  Quintinie  was 
about  thirty-six,  Louis  XIV.  had  resolved  to  display  all  his  mag¬ 
nificence  at  Versailles.  Le  Notre  had  traced  out  the  pleasure  grounds, 
and  had  succeeded  in  developing  what  was  then  considered  the  grand 


and  the  beautiful  in  garden  decoration,  and  then  Quintinie  was  called 
upon  to  introduce  the  useful.  The  soil  of  the  kitchen -garden  was  so 
unproductive,  that  it  had  been  contemplated  to  remove  the  culture  of 
its  inhabitants  to  St.  Cloud.  Quintinie,  however,  knowing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  having  the  kitchen-garden  near  the  palace,  determined  that  it 
should  not  be  removed,  and  succeeded,  we  are  told,  on  a  space  of  thirty- 
six  arpens,  equal  to  about  thirty  English  acres,  in  forming  a  kitchen- 
garden  that  became  “  a  model  for  all  Europe,”  but  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds.  He  raised  walls  unnumbered,  he 
irrigated  by  the  aid  of  an  extensive  aqueduct  with  side-branches  com¬ 
municating  with  all  the  beds,  and  he  created  a  new  soil  by  importing 
from  a  distance  that  which  was  fertile.  It  met  with  the  entire  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  king,  of  whom  it  was  said,  “  after  joining  in  council  with 
Turenne  and  Colbert,  he  trained  trees  with  Quintinie.”  So  entirely  did  he 
obtain  the  approval  of  his  royal  employer,  that,  in  1687,  he  was  made 
Director-general  of  all  the  Royal  Fruit  and  Kitchen-gardens.  Sontol 
Victor  thus  recorded  Quintinie’s  success  in  verse  : — 

At  gay  Versailles,  the  brightest  Court  below, 

Where  pleasures  dwell,  and  joy  unmix’d  with  woe, 

Pomona  mourn’d,  nor  would  her  grief  be  tame, 

Of  honours  void,  and  conscious  of  her  shame  : 

She  mourn’d  to  see,  when  our  auspicious  king 
Made  all  things  flourish,  and  restor’d  the  spring, 

And  better  days,  that  she  alone  should  find 
The  Heavens  adverse,  and  prove  the  Earth  unkind. 

In  vain  she  planted — Earth  refused  the  root, 

And  wither’d  trunks  denied  the  promis’d  fruit. 

Wreath  Laurels,  wreath — a  lasting  crown  prepare, 

For  learn’d  Quintinius,  and  repay  his  care. 

Tho’  cold  unlivening  suns,  and  barren  earth 
Oppos’d  his  art,  nor  would  assist  the  hirth, 

He  ventur’d  on,  and  his  industrious  toil 
Bestow’d  new  beauties  on  the  horrid  soil. 

Success  now  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  he  became  not  only  superinten- 
dant  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  but  of  those  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the 
Court ;  he  arranged  those  of  Chantilly,  for  the  Prince  de  Conde ;  of 
Rambouillet,  for  the  Duke  de  Montausier ;  of  St.  Owen,  for  M.  Bois- 
franc;  of  Sceaux,  for  M.  Colbert ;  and  of  Vaux,  for  M.  Fouquet.  Royal 
favour  was  more  permanent  to  the  gardener  than  to  higher  ministers  of 
the  king’s  will,  for  Quintinie  was  never  dismissed,  and  died  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  1688.  Two  years  after  Quintinie’s  death,  his  son  edited  his 
father’s  posthumous  work,  Instructions  for  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden, 
with  a  treatise  on  Orangeries,  and  some  Reflections  upon  Agriculture. 
In  1693,  it  was  translated  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  is  known  in  England 
chiefly  by  that  edition,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Compleat 
Gardener.  Messrs.  London  and  Wise  published  it  under  the  same  name, 
but  abridged,  in  1699.  We  are  told  by  Switzer,  that  Quintinie  died 
lamented  by  all  his  ingenious  contemporaries,  and  that  Louis  expressed 
his  regret,  by  observing  to  Qumtinie’s  widow: — “I  am  as  great  a 
sufferer  as  yourself,  for  I  despair  of  ever  repairing  the  loss  I  have  sus¬ 
tained.” 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  49.5°  and  35-7°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  19th'in  1833,  and  the  lowest  cold,  18°,  on  the 
15th,  in  1848.  During  the  period,  78  days  were  fine,  and  on  90,  rain  fell. 


It  lias  long  been  known  tliat,  when  trained  against 
flue-heated  or  conservative  walls,  many  plants  will  sur¬ 
vive  our  winters,  which  would  perish  if  exposed  to 
them,  either  in  our  borders  or  even  against  a  common 
wall.  Now  a  conservative  wall  protects  the  plants 
against  it  by  warming  the  air  previously  to  its  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  and  it  has  often  been  a  query 
with  us  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  so  to  heat  a 
wall  and  border  as  to  preserve  tender  plants,  sustained 
by  them,  in  bloom  and  beauty  all  the  winter,  as  well  as 
thus  to  force  fruit,  without  the  protection  of  any  glazed 
covering.  Some  recent  facts  seem  to  support  an  afiirma- 
tive  answer  to  that  query. 

At  some  steam  saw-mills,  situated  at  Winchester,  a 
Black  Hambrough  Grape  is  trained  against  the  steam- 
engine  chimney,  and  a  stream  of  hot  water  is  running 


constantly  in  a  gutter  upon  the  border  in  which  its 
roots  are  growing.  The  produce  this  year  was  extra¬ 
ordinary,  both  as  regards  the  total  weight  of  the  crop 
and  the  fineness  of  the  berries,  and  they  ripened  at  least 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  same  variety  of  grape  on  a 
similar  aspect,  under  glass,  unaided  by  artificial  heat. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  there  is  the  openly-exposed 
hot-water  aquarium  of  the  Messrs.  Weeks,  Nurserymen, 
in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  We  were  there  on  a 
frosty  morning  at  the  commencement  of  this  month  ;  so 
frosty  was  the  air,  that  the  steam  arising  from  the  water, 
heated  only  to  75°,  could  be  seen  in  wreaths  rising  from 
its  surface.  There  had  been  a  sharp  frost  during  the 
preceding  night,  yet  the  leaves  and  flower-huds  ol  the 
Victoria  regia  were  green  and  vigorous,  as  were  those 
of  the  Nymplims  ccerulea  and  dentata,  and  Limnocharis 
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Hurnloldtii  was  actually  in  flower.  The  air  at  a 
distance  from  the  pond  was  then  about  10°,  but  we 
were  assured  by  Mr.  Donn,  the  foreman  of  Messrs. 
Weeks,  that  during  the  coldest  nights,  the  water  in  the 
aquarium  being  at  80°,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at 
one  foot  from  its  surface  had  never  fallen  below  65°. 

Another  interesting  fact  connected  with  hot-water 
aquariums  is  told  in  the  following  letter,  with  which 
Messrs.  Weeks  have  favoured  us  : — 

“We  put  into  our  Victoria  regia  pond  in  April  a  score 
of  gold  fish,  which  have  now  attained  a  large  size,  and 
i  are  of  a  most  beautiful  colour.  They  have  propagated 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  pond  is  completely  filled 
with  fish  in  different  stages  of  growth,  and  the  very 
minute  ones  are  well  coloured  (a  desideratum  which  could 
only  be  gained  in  seven  years  in  a  cold  pond).  The 
water  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°,  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  continually  spawning,  and  increasing 
indefinitely.  We  are  induced  to  give  this  information, 
being  certain  that  it  might  become  a  profitable  branch 
of  rural  economy,  as  they  come  to  maturity  in  an  in¬ 
credible  short  time  at  a  mere  nominal  expense.  The 
most  lovely  tropical  aquatics  could  also  be  cultivated. 
Also  many  half-hardy  plants  will  stand  on  the  rock- 
work  surrounding  ponds,  as  the  heat  and  evaporation 
from  the  water  would  repel,  in  a  great  measure,  severe 
frost.  Thus  both  profit  and  pleasure  would  be  combined 
in  making  such  useful  and  ornamental  appendages  to 
the  garden.  The  heating  apparatus  could  be  erected 
very  cheaply,  and  would  warm  a  dwelling-house,  or  green¬ 
house,  and  be  brought  under  ground  to  heat  likewise  ' 
the  pond.” 

What  Messrs.  Weeks  say  can  be  done,  is  actually  I 
done  on  their  own  premises,  and  the  arrangement  is  j 
worthy  of  inspection.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  j 
warm  water  upon  gold  and  silver  fish,  we  are  informed,  j 
has  been  long  known  to  the  artisans  employed  in  the 
Lancashire  manufactories,  who  have  tanks  supplied 
with  hot  water  from  the  engine  boilers,  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  and  growing  those  fish  for  sale. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

Our  two  gardening  contemporaries  are  at  issue  as  to 
the  delinquency  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Edwards,  for  win¬ 
ning  a  prize  with  a  stand  of  Tulips,  containing  one 
named  Pilot,  not  of  his  own  growth.  We  shall  not 
enter  more  fully  upon  the  subject  until  we  have  seen 
more  evidence.  The  Tulip  is  said  to  have  been  Mr. 
Turner’s— now  the  best  of  all  evidence  will  be  that 
of  this  gentleman,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  if 
called  upon,  he  will  give  that  evidence  honestly  and 
fearlessly.  Let  us  observe,  also,  that  the  subject  is  too 
grave  to  be  treated  flippantly,  for  if  the  gentleman  is 
guilty  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood  alleged,  he  is  totally 
unworthy  to  hold  office,  as  he  does,  in  a  society  which 
must  be  without  authority  so  soon  as  those  who  have 
influence  there  cease  to  be  acknowledged  as  honourable. 

1  here  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  great 
changes  in  Floricultural  Societies.  Each  will  be  looked 


up  to  for  some  recognition  of  the  points  to  be  aimed  at 
by  exhibitors.  The  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Horticultural 
Society  has  not  only  decided  that  all  flowers  shall  be  | 
judged  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Glenny’s  [ 
“  Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,”  but  they  have  also 
had  an  abridgement  of  them  printed  for  circulation 
among  the  members,  so  that  every  exhibitor  knows 
what  he  is  to  aim  at,  and  the  judges’  instructions  are 
positive.  Many  others  have  come  to  the  same  resolution, 
but  have  not  printed  any  portion.  The  Bury  florists 
have,  we  are  told,  reprinted  a  good  portion  of  the  work, 
and  published  the  rules  as  their  own.  If  so,  this  is  an 
unwarrantable,  because  unjust,  appropriation.  It  may 
be  hinted  to  the  Societies,  that  the  resolution  to  judge  j 
by  the  properties  of  flowers,  should  be  printed  in  their 
schedule,  or  the  exhibitors  will  be  none  the  wiser. 

Tulips  have  always  been  a  leading  favourite  among 
true  florists,  and  men  in  tbe  humblest  walks  of  life  have 
often  suffered  great  privations  in  their  mode  of  living, 
rather  than  be  behind  their  neighbours  in  the  quality 
of  their  collections.  For  many  years,  the  arrangement 
of  a  bed  of  Tulips  used  to  be  after  one  fashion,  we 
mean  of  course  among  those  who  professed  an  arrange¬ 
ment  at  all,  for  many  considered  nothing  but  the  height 
of  the  different  rows,  and  mixed  them  any-how. 

Of  this  favourite  flower  there  are  three  classes:  Boses, 
which  have  white  grounds,  with  various  shades  of  red ; 
Bizarres,  which  have  yellow  grounds,  with  any  colour  for 
the  markings ;  and  Byblomens,  which  have  white  grounds, 
with  lilacs  and  purples  for  the  markings.  Presuming  that 
two  of  the  same  class  ought  not  to  come  together  in  the 
same  row,  the  arrangement  used  to  be  thus — 1  meaning  j 
Rose,  2  Byblomen,  and  3  Bizarre  : — 

1  2  3  1  2  3  1 

2  3  1  2  3  1  2 

3  12  3  12  3 

1  2  3  1  2  3  1 

In  1832,  or  1833,  The  Horticultural  Journal  contained 
instructions  for  a  beneficial  change,  by  making  the  bed 
uniform — thus  : — 

1  2  3  1  3  2  1 

2  3  12  13  2 

3  1  2  3  2  1  3 

1  2  3  1  3  2  1 

By  this  arrangement,  instead  of  the  same  class  going  in 
a  sloping  direction  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other, 
they  divided  right  and  left,  herring-bone  fashion ;  and 
whatever  class  was  on  one  side  of  the  middle  row  was  also 
on  the  other.  This  alteration  greatly  improved  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bed,  and  even  this  was  improved  upon  by  the 
same  writer,  by  directions  that,  as  well  as  the  same  classes, 
there  should  he  the  same  varieties.  Thus,  if  the  middle 
flower  was  Louis  XVI.,  Rose  Claudiana  should  he  next  on 
each  side,  and  Bizarre  Polyphemus  next  on  each,  and  Rose  ' 
Geres  blanche  outside;  by  thus  putting  all  the  flowers  in  j 
duplicate,  the  bed  presents  a  most  beautiful  and  uniform 
appearance ;  because,  as  there  are  many  degrees  of  bright¬ 
ness,  darkness,  and  colour  on  each  class,  it  would  be  as 
awkward  to  have  a  light  rose  on  one  side  and  a  dark  one  on 
the  other  as  it  is  to  have  two  different  classes. 

In  a  discussion  on  beeping  the  Dahlia  through  the 
winter,  there  was  a  general  complaint,  that  although 
some  tubers  kept  as  sound  as  they  were  when  taken  up, 
the  collar  was  found  to  have  completely  decayed  under 
the  skin,  and  all  the  eyes  destroyed. 
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The  cause  of  this  was  variously  attributed,  hut  the  most 
rational  appeared  to  he  this : — If  the  plant  he  cut  down 
before  the  root  was  taken  up,  the  stem  bled  and  the  moisture 
ran  down  the  hollow  and  lodged  there.  When  the  tubers 
were  taken  up  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  fact,  and  they 
were  frequently  put  away  in  that  state.  This  moisture  was 
supposed  to  cause  the  rotting  of  the  stem  downwards,  and 
hence  the  mischief.  In  an  article  on  the  Dahlia,  published 
years  ago,  it  was  recommended  to  drain  the  moisture  away 
immediately,  by  placing  the  stem  downwards  ;  and  whether 
they  were  hung  up,  or  packed  in  sand,  or  put  away  in  pits 
like  potatoes,  or  in  whatever  way  they  were  kept,  to  place 
the  stems  downwards  ;  and  the  individuals  who  had  observed 
1  this  had  invariably  found  them  free  from  the  disorder, 
i  This  is  worth  following  at  the  present  season,  for  it  is  quite 
certain  the  precaution  can  do  no  harm.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
:  freedom  from  the  moisture,  which  exudes  on  cutting  down, 
j  that  causes  all  pot-roots  to  be  so  comparatively  sound — the 
j  plant  drying  up  on  the  root  must  be  beneficial ;  and  there  is 
no  way  of  preserving  pot-roots  better  than  laying  them  on 
their  side  until  perfectly  dry,  and  even  until  they  are  wanted 
in  the  spring.  E.  Y. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


Lavender-like  Grevillea  ( Grevillea  lavendulacea) . — • 
Gardeners  Magazine  of  Botany ,  iii,  257. — This  new  plant 
is  a  handsome  addition  to  this  beautiful  genus  of  New 
Holland  plants.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  from  the  Swan 
River  Settlement  by  Mr.  Drummond,  to  the  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  Pine-Apple  Place,  London,  with  whom  it 
flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  last  spring, 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Rooms,  in  Regent  Street,  and  was  much  admired  for 
the  brilliancy  of  its  rose-coloured  blossoms,  and  its  close 
habit  of  growth.  In  a  consecutive  arrangement  of  the 
species  it  falls  in  next  to  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia,  with 
which  it  presents  many  points  of  resemblance,  but  is 
better  than  that  species  for  the  requirements  of  the 
gardener  who  competes  for  prizes. 

The  genus  was  named  by  Brown  in  honour  of  U.  F- 
Greville,  a  patron  of  botany.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural 
Order  of  Proteads  (Proteaceai),  and  to  the  first  order  of 
the  fourth  class  in  the  Linmcan  system,  Tctrandria 
Monogynia. 


Proteads  are  proverbial  for  the  diversity  of  aspect  they 
exhibit  among  the  genera,  and  Grevillea  is  no  less  so  for  the 
diversity  of  appearance  presented  by  the  different  species,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  Drown  himself,  the  author  of  it,  was 
led  away  into  the  error  of  mistaking  no  less  than  seven  of 
the  species,  which  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  so  many 
genera;  Salisbury  also  named  two  more  as  heads  of  new 
genera,  so  that  Grevillea  now  stands  saddled  with  nine 
synonymes.  All  Proteads  are  apetalous,  that  is,  the  flowers 
have  no  petals,  but  the  calyxes  lengthen  out,  and  are 
coloured  like  petals  in  the  genus  before  us,  and  in  others. 
Botanists  apply  the  term  perianth  to  this  form  of  flower,  as 
they  do  to  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  hyacinth,  gladiolus,  &c., 
of  all  which  the  real  petals  cannot  well  be  made  out  from 
the  sepals,  or  divisions  of  the  calyx.  B.  J. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — Many  of  the  Grevilleas  produce 
seeds  freely  in  this  country,  by  which  they  are  easily  in¬ 
creased.  March  is  the  best  time  to  sow  them,  and  a  sandy 
compost,  with  loam  and  peat,  or,  say,  two-tliirds  peat  and 
one-tliird  loam,  with  enough  of  sand  to  make  the  whole 
loose,  is  the  best  compost  for  the  seeds  and  seedlings ;  a 
smart  bottom-heat  to  get  the  seeds  to  vegetate  quickly  is 
also  a  sure  step  for  almost  all  greenhouse  seeds ;  hut  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  fairly  up,  the  pots  should  be 
changed  to  a  cool,  airy  place,  and  be  shaded  from  the  sun 
for  a  while,  for  fear  of  scorching  the  young  things.  For 
cuttings,  choose  the  half-ripened  tops  of  the  small  side- 
shoots;  an  inch-and-a  half  will  be  long  enough.  Thumb- 
pots  are  by  far  the  best  for  amateurs  to  put  in  all  cuttings 
of  liard-wooded  plants  ;  the  compost  should  be  at  least  one- 
half  sand  and  the  other  half  of  peat,  screened  quite  fine ; 
then  a  quarter-of-an-incli  of  sand  on  the  top  in  which  to  fix 
the  cuttings  quite  firm,  so  that  the  bottoms  of  them  rest  on 
the  compost,  into  which  the  young  roots  delight  to  run  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  from  vdiich  they  are-  easily 
separated  when  it  is  time  to  pot  them  off.  Let  the  thumb- 
pot  be  thus  filled,  then  watered,  after  that  pressed  down, 
and  planted  close  round  the  side,  then  watered  gently  to 
press  the  sand  close  to  the  cuttings,  and  when  the  cuttings 
are  nearly  dry,  plunge  the  little  pot  into  another  pot  a  little 
larger,  and  filled  with  sand  over  a  good  drainage,  and  a 
wine-glass,  or  small  bell-glass,  will  cover  the  cuttings  and 
pot ;  then,  if  the  sand  in  the  outer  pot  is  kept  moist,  the 
cuttings  will  want  very  little  of  it.  The  pots  should  not  be 
put  into  bottom-heat  until  the  cuttings  are  near  rooting. 

When  the  young  plants  from  seeds  or  cuttings  are  four 
inches  long,  stop  them  by  merely  taking  out  the  top  bud,  to 
cause  them  to  come  branchy  from  the  bottom.  This  Grevillea 
seems  a  free-branching  plant,  and,  therefore,  will  not  require 
so  much  stopping  afterwards  as  some  of  the  species.  When 
it  comes  to  a  flowering  size,  the  best  ivay  is  to  prime  it 
pretty  close  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  and  to  encourage 
a  free  grow'th.  A  month  or  six  weeks  in  a  close  warm  pit, 
or  the  cool  end  of  a  stove,  would  make  up  for  the  lost  time 
in  pruning  so  late.  Woody  plants  like  this  which  bloom  in 
April,  or  early  in  May,  should  never  be  pruned  in  the  spring  ; 
and  fresh  potting  them  before  they  flower  does  little  good, 
unless  they  are  pot-bound.  It  requires  a  generous  open 
compost  when  old  enough  to  flower,  say  one-half  peat  and 
one-half  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  leaf-mould,  to  make 
the  whole  mellow,  rich,  and  free  for  the  water  to  pass 
through  freely.  D.  Beaton. 


The  Vine — Planting,  Pruning,  &c. — Some  corres¬ 
pondents  having  inquired  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
planting  the  vine,  together  with  a  list  of  useful  kinds, 
&c.,  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  matter;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  offer  a  little  advice  about  pruning. 

As  to  planting;  the  vine  will  grow,  planted  at  almost 
any  season,  but  merely  growing  is  not  the  present  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is,  as  to  the  most  successful  period.  Every¬ 
body  prefers  the  vine  raised  from  what  are  called  “  eyes, 
that  is  to  say,  single  buds,  the  plants  from  which  bear 
a  closer  resemblance  to  seedlings,  perhaps,  than  by  any 
other  mode  of  propagation  ;  for  whilst  layers  are  but  too 
apt  to  produce  roots  on  one  side  only,  those  Irom  eyes 
will  throw  out  roots  equally  in  all  directions;  and  that 
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this  is  a  great  advantage  to  begin  with,  no  one  can 
doubt.  Much,  also,  depends  on  uniformity  of  growth. 
A  vine  from  an  eye,  cultivated  in  a  liberal  manner  from 
its  first  sprouting,  has  a  more  direct  continuity  of  sap- 
vessels  than  the  layer ;  whilst  having  grown,  as  it  were, 
by  instalments,  with  now  and  then  a  severe  check,  it  is 
frequently  made  to  carry  the  marks  of  age  betimes. 
Now,  the  formation  of  a  bold  stem,  with  a  free  continuity 
of  sap-vessels,  is  a  circumstance  of  no  mean  importance ; 
a  free  transmission  of  the  raw  material  (if  I  may  thus 
term  it),  of  which  the  fabric  of  the  tree  is  built,  and  the 
vinous  produce  of  which  it  is  compounded,  being  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  especially  when  a  great  de¬ 
mand  exists  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  crop  of  grapes.  The 
use  of  eyes ,  therefore,  cultivated  by  a  most  liberal  system, 
has  now  become  all  but  universal;  and  our  nurserymen, 
who  were  wont  in  by-gone  days  to  possess  a  considerable 
extent  of  what  were  termed  “  stools,”  that  is  to  say, 
strong  old  bushes  planted  out-of  doors  to  propagate  from, 
have,  in  the  main,  broken  them  up,  and  have  betaken 
themselves  to  the  eye  mode  of  culture.  Now  there  is 
not  a  doubt,  that  the  more  rapidly  the  eye  is  cultivated 
from  the  moment  it  commences  sprouting,  the  finer  will 
be  the  tree,  and  the  more  speedily  established ; — need  it 
be  added  that  the  fruit  also  will  be  finer?  Accordingly  we 
find  by  a  report  of  the  Regent-street  meeting  lately,  that 
Mr.  Elpliinstone,  gardener  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  exhibited  grapes  the  produce  of  a  vine 
grown  this  season  from  a  single  eye.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  E.,  as  also  his  relative,  the 
gardener  to  the  Speaker  at  Hecklield  House  (we 
believe),  and  may  here  observe,  that,  to  use  a  homely 
adage,  both  gentlemen,  as  to  vine-growing  principles, 
have  been  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  Brighton ;  and  I  do  hope,  if  this  meet  their  eye,  that 
it  will  not  be  considered  a  disparagement  to  be  found  in 
such  company. 

As  to  the  most  proper  period  of  planting,  that  must 
depend  in  part  on  the  character  of  the  plant.  If  an 
eye  is  to  be  used  in  the  ensuing  spring,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  got  to  work  very  early,  say  in  the  course  of  January; 
and  even  then,  it  will  of  necessity  be  nearly  the  middle 
of  April  before  the  young  aspirant  can  be  committed  to 
the  soil.  A  plant  from  an  eye  of  a  former  year,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  March ;  earlier 
than  which,  we  think,  would  be  no  real  gain,  there 
being  some  little  danger  of  the  soil  becoming  soured  by 
much  rain,  if  the  roots  had  to  lay  long  dormant  in  it. 
In  planting  out  young  vines,  we  must  advise  the  use  of 
a  special  compost  immediately  in  contact  with  the  roots. 
Not  but  that  the  soil  of  the  border,  if  carefully  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  previous  directions,  is  good  enough,  but  it  is 
not  quite  fine  enough  to  promote  speedy  rooting,  on  which 
so  much  depends.  Each  vine  may  have  a  barrow  of 
compost  to  “  start”  it  in  ;  and  sucli  may  be  composed 
of  one-lialf  turfy  sandy  loam,  and  the  other  half  old 
manure  and  vegetable  soil,  adding  a  trifling  amount 
of  cbarcoal-dust,  or  fine-pounded  old  plaster,  or  lime 
rubbish  from  old  buildings.  The  loamy  turf  should  be 
chopped  as  fine  as  mince-meat  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  if 
procured  six  months  beforehand,  so  much  the  better ; 
the  whole,  of  course,  being  well-blended ;  the  hillock 
when  put  together  will  constitute  an  elastic  and  rich  mass, 
as  rapidly  transmitting  moisture  as  receiving  it.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  is  the  only  proper  compost,  nor  affirm 
that  it  is  the  best  in  the  world ;  but  merely  that  it  is  a 
good  one.  We  well  know  that  soils  or  compost  often 
lie  close  to  our  elbow,  which  contain  in  their  own 
nature  all  the  elements  necessary  to  perfect  success,  and 
as  fitting  for  the  purpose  as  if  brought  a  score  miles  at 
much  expense.  Still,  the  amateur  has  not,  in  general,  a 
compost-yard  like  that  of  the  gardener  of  my  lord,  and 
the  advice  hero  may  serve  to  guide  him  in  imitating 
such  a  compost.  Whatever  compost  or  soil  is  selected 


to  start  them  in,  it  must  possess  the  power  of  parting  \ 
with  moisture  freely ;  it  should  also  possess  liberal 
absorbing  power,  if  not,  it  will  be  liable  to  the  extremes 
of  drought  and  saturation.  Of  course,  the  border  is 
supposed  to  be  duly  prepared ;  the  soil  reaching  up  to 
the  front  sill,  at  which  point  the  vine  is  generally  made 
to  enter,  for  no  portion  of  the  stem  may  be  left  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere.  Vines,  then,  from 
eyes  of  one  or  two  years  old,  having  been  pruned  back 
considerably,  merely  leaving  about  three  or  four  eyes  or 
buds  inside  the  house,  should  have  the  soil  removed 
from  their  balls  entirely ;  the  old  plan  of  turning  them 
out  with  their  balls  whole  is  a  deceptive  one.  In  order, 
however,  to  get  them  out  with  as  little  damage  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  balls  should  be  in  a  dryish  state,  or  rather, 
what  gardeners  term  mellow.  A  squeeze  or  two  between  | 
the  hands,  first  liberating  the  drainage  materials,  will 
readily  accomplish  this.  The  whole  of  the  roots  must 
be  carefully  uncoiled,  and  a  level  bed  being  formed  on  ; 
the  compost,  every  root  must  be  trained  out  its  full 
length,  like  training  the  branches  of  a  wall-tree.  A 
coating  of  the  prepared  compost,  about  three  inches 
thick,  must  be  spread  over  them,  and  pressed  close  with 
the  hand ;  but  remember  this  must  be  done  when  the 
soil  is  quite  mellow.  This  completed,  it  is  an  old 
practice  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  little  mulching,  but 
this  is  a  doubtful  proceeding  so  early,  and  we  should  : 
prefer  a  mixture  of  half  old  and  coarse  tan,  and  the  1 
other  half  charcoal  of  the  size  of  peas.  This  will 
absorb  solar  heat  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  admit  ! 
a  free  percolation  of  a  little  liquid  manure  occasionally 
in  dry  periods.  Towards  June  a  little  mulch  may  be  ' 
added  with  good  effect. 

With  regard  to  planting  the  newly-raised  eye  in  April  j 
or  May,  the  practice  must  slightly  differ.  No  squeezing 
of  the  ball  here;  the  young  fibres  will  be  in  so  active  J 
and  tender  a  state,  that  every  care  must  be  taken  to  let 
them  into  their  new  position  undisturbed,  so  that  no 
time  may  be  lost.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  liberate  with 
much  care  the  points  of  some  of  the  leading  fibres,  in 
order  that  they  may  invest  the  new  soil  as  soon  as  may 
be.  Care  must  be  taken  that  such  young  and  tender 
vines  are  hardened  down  nicely  previous,  and  that  no 
part  of  their  stems  is  left  uncovered  outside  the  house. 

Some  gardeners  plant  about  a  foot  away  from  the  j 
front  of  the  house,  and  we  think  there  can  be  no  \ 
objection  to  the  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  roots  i 
more  liberty,  for  it  is  not  well  to  jam  them  against  a 
dead  wall.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  conduct  the  | 
stem  beneath  the  surface — perhaps  to  hook  it  down. 
Some  caution  in  this  respect  will  be  necessary  with  j 
young  eyes,  for  if  recently  out  of  a  house  or  frame,  their  | 
skins  will  be  tender ;  and,  moreover,  the  lower  leaves,  I 
which  may  by  no  means  be  stripped  away,  will,  in  part,  ! 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  latter  recommendation.  ; 
We  have  known  good  and  careful  gardeners  place  a 
hand-light,  or  other  spare  glass,  over  the  surface  of  the 
roots  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  first  summer ;  ' 
and  if  the  roots  be  kept  carefully  watered  when  neces¬ 
sary  with  tepid  weak  liquid  manure,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  plan  is  good,  as  tending  to  increase  the  ground-heat. 
Indeed,  with  chopped  turf  full  of  coarse  herbage,  and 
some  warm  dung  and  tree-leaves  blended,  we  offer  the 
opinion  (simply  as  a  speculative  one),  that  a  nice  little  I 
bottom-heat  would  be  created  beneath  the  youirg  vines, 
of  infinite  service  in  expediting  their  growth,  and  by  no 
means  inimical  to  their  permanent  welfare.  It  would 
be  well,  also,  to  mix  a  goodly  lot  of  pebbly  charcoal  and 
some  coarse  sand  with  the  fermenting  mass,  in  order 
that  when  it  becomes  a  kind  of  humus  with  age,  a 
thorough  percolation  should  be  insured.  The  border 
next  the  house  would  have  to  be  lowered  to  about  a  foot 
below  the  sill,  and  for  thirty  inches  wide,  and  then  the 
fermenting  mass  should  be  built  a  few  inches  above  the 
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sill.  The  whole  would  subside  a  foot,  or  nearly  so, 
finally ;  and  top  dressings,  if  necessary,  might  be  used. 
We  would,  however,  in  such  an  experiment,  use  quite  a 
third  portion  of  coarse  old  turfy  loam  of  a  sandy  nature. 

And  now,  one  of  our  correspondents  requests  advice 
about  pruning,  and  the  kinds  for  ordinary  and  useful 
purposes,  and  this  we  will  endeavour  to  give.  There  are 
commonly  three  distinct  methods  practised  for  pruning, 
namely — 

1st.  Spur  pruning. 

2nd.  Long-rod  pruning. 

3rd.  Ordinary,  or  common-sense  pruning . 

Our  readers  must  pardon  our  coining  a  phrase  for  the 
latter ;  but  we  thought  it  appropriate,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  apply  by  way  of  sarcasm  to  the 
former  two.  For  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced  we 
may  as  well  state,  first,  the  reasons  for  pruning ;  they 
are  as  follows  : — 

1  st.  The  limitation  of  the  old  wood. 

2nd.  To  impart  an  impulse  to  the  growth. 

3rd.  For  system’s  sake  ;  to  avoid  confusion. 

As  to  the  limitation  of  the  old  wood ;  although  a 
certain  portion  is  absolutely  necessary,  yet  the  less  the 
better,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Hoare 
observed,  “  naked  branches  are  consumers,  not  pro¬ 
ducers,”  a  portion  of  the  sustentation  being  taken  up  by 
them  in  the  character  of  alburnous  matter.  By  the 
spur  system,  only  one  main  branch  is  requisite,  and  this 
is  suffered  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  rafter.  By 
the  long  cane  system,  still  less  main  stem  is  necessary, 
little  more  than  the  collar  and  a  stump  or  two  ;  but  by 
the  ordinary  pruning,  or  what  might  be  not  unaptly 
termed  un-systematic  pruning,  there  is  more  old  wood 
retained  of  necessity  than  by  either  mode.  We  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  here  understood  that  the  choice  of  a  system 
of  training  is  determinable  on  these  grounds  alone;  we 
merely  feel  it  a  duty  to  point  candidly  to  defects  as  well 
as  merits. 

As  an  impulse  to  growth,  pruning  has  a  similar  effect 
on  the  vine  as  on  other  deciduous  trees  in  a  rest  state, 
and  that  effect  is  to  give  a  renewed  impulse  to  growth. 
By  removing  a  portion  of  wood  and  buds,  a  greater 
amount  of  sap  is  forced  into  those  remaining,  and,  of 
course,  for  awhile,  greater  activity  ensues. 

Pruning  for  system’s  sake,  and  to  avoid  confusion,  is 
a  matter  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  explanation. 
Nothing  looks  more  satisfactory  than  a  fruit-tree  of  any 
kind  with  its  branches  so  disposed  as  that  a  meaning 
and  a  necessity  appears  for  every  branch. 

Pruning  on  the  spur  system  consists  in  carrying  up 
one  leading  shoot  to  the  back  of  the  house,  establishing 
thereon  what  are  termed  spurs,  or  what  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  properly  termed,  snags,  from  the  front  to  the 
bark,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  measured  distances,  and 
as  far  as  may  be  placed  alternately  up  the  stem.  About 
one  to  every  foot  is  sufficient ;  perhaps  better  than  more. 
These  spurs  are  first  developed  as  side-shoots,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  their  due  and  full  development,  they 
are  produced  during  about  three  seasons.  There  are 
those  who  will  run  a  cane  up  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  fruit  it  the  whole  length  the  next  year,  but  this  is 
not  substantial  practice;  albeit,  astonishing  those  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  tendency  of  this  ruse.  A  good  cane 
nearly  the  length  of  the  roof,  and  about  three  quarters- 
of-an-inch  diameter,  may  be  pruned  to  one-third  the 
rafter  length  the  first  year,  another  third  the  second, 
and  the  remainder  the  third  year.  By  this  plan,  sup¬ 
posing  the  rafter  fifteen  feet  long,  there  will  be  about 
five  large  bunches  the  first  year,  ten  the  second,  and 
fifteen  or  more  the  third ;  and  this  will  be  found  to  tax 
the  powers  of  the  vine  heavily,  perhaps  too  much.  By 
this  mode  every  side-shoot  will  be  strongly  developed, 
and,  consequently,  a  selection  may  be  readily  made. 
The  subsequent  pruning  simply  consists  in  pruning 


each  of  these  back  annually  to  what  has  been  termed 
the  “  spawn  eye,”  that  is  to  say,  the  last  eye  at  the 
base  of  the  young  side-shoot,  although  some  leave  1 
another  eye. 

Long-rod  pruning  has  for  its  object  the  production  of 
larger  bunches ;  and  this  it  can  accomplish,  although, 
perhaps,  the  berries  are  smaller.  The  object  here  is  to 
establish  a  stump  with  three  strong  branches,  or,  at  least, 
collars ;  from  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  a  shoot  may  be 
made  to  spring.  These,  by  a  regular  system  of  pruning, 
are  worked  in  successive  lengths ;  the  one  bearing  the 
whole  length  of  the  rafter;  the  second,  half  the  length; 
and  the  third  collar  (recently  pruned  back),  producing 
the  renewal  shoot ;  indeed,  it  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
“renewal  system.”  There  are  other  “  long-rod”  prac¬ 
tices,  but  this  is  the  most  systematic  one. 

Ordinary  pruning  is  such  as  we  very  commonly  see 
practised  on  out-door  vines  trained  against  a  house,  ! 
where  the  leading  shoots  are  carried  almost  at  random,  i 
and  at  first  chiefly  with  a  view  to  get  the  bouse  covered. 
Here  the  pruner  selects  according  to  the  character  of 
the  wood,  little  heeding  its  situation;  reserving  the  i 
short-jointed  and  strong,  and  cutting  away  the  weak.  > 
The  shoots  reserved  are  shortened  back  with  reference 
to  the  space  they  have  to  occupy,  say  from  three  eyes  to 
six  or  eight,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  all  pruning,  it  is  a  maxim  to  cut  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  eye,  not  close,  and  to  throw  the  slant  of  the 
cut  the  contrary  way  to  the  eye  or  bud.  All  vine  prun¬ 
ing  should  be  performed  the  moment  the  leaves  are 
fallen  ;  and  we  hold  it  good  practice  to  patch  each  knife- 
wound  with  a  little  white  lead  immediately ;  this  does 
away  with  the  possibility  of  bleeding  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 


LIST  OE 

GOOD  GRAPES. 

No. 

Kinds. 

Colour.  Size. 

Form. 

1. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

.  White  or  amber  1  . 

.  oval 

2. 

Black  Hamboro’  .  .  . 

.  Black  .  . 

.  .  .  .  1  . 

.  roundish 

3. 

White  Frontignac  .  . 

.  White  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2  . 

.  round 

4. 

Black  Frontignac  .  .  . 

.  Black  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2  . 

.  round 

3. 

Royal  Muscadine  .  .  . 

.  White  .  . 

2 

round 

6. 

Dutch  Sweet-water  . 

.  White  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2  . 

.  round 

7. 

Black  Prince . 

.  Black  .  . 

....  1  . 

.  round 

8. 

Cannon-ball  Muscat  . 

.  White  or 

amber  1  . 

.  oval 

9. 

West’s  St.  Peter's  .  . 

.  Black  -  . 

.  .  .  .  2  . 

.  roundish 

10. 

Lashmar’s  seedling  . 

.  White  .  . 

....  2  . 

.  round 

11.  Esperione . 

.  Black  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2  . 

.  round 

12. 

Black  Muscadine  .  .  . 

.  Black  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2  . 

.  round 

13. 

Miller’s  Burgundy  .  . 

.  Black  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2  . 

.  oval 

14. 

Claret . 

.  Red  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  3  . 

.  round 

15. 

Early  Black  July .  .  . 

.  round 

16. 

Black  Cluster . 

.  Black  ,  . 

.  .  .  .  3  . 

.  oval 

Of  these.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  0,  9,  are  the  most  useful  house 
grapes  in  the  kingdom. 

Nos.  1,  3,  4,  8,  0,  enjoy  a  very  high  temperature. 

Nos.  2,  5,  7,  12,  are  best  for  greenhouse  vineries. 

Nos.  2,  5, 10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  best  for  open  walls. 

An  apology  is  scarcely  needed  for  not  introducing  the 
newer  grapes ;  such  would  have  made  the  list  unwieldy. 
They  can  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  notice  hereafter. 

R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

bourbon  roses — [Continued  from  page  82). 

The  finest  Rose  among  all  the  Bourbons  is,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a  pale  liesli-coloured 
centre,  and  white  on  the  outside.  I  have  already  said 
that  a  ring  of  this  planted  round  a  large  mass  of  the 
Geant  des  Batailles  would  form  one  of  the  most  splendid 
rose-beds  that  can  be  made.  The  whitest  Bourbon  Rose 
is  Acidalie,  a  compact,  free  grower,  with  good  shaped 
flowers ;  but  for  flower-beds  there  is  no  white  Rose  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  Old  White  China.  Arrnosa  and 
Queen  of  Bourbons  are  two  fine  lightish  flowers  to  con. 
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trast  with  such  dark  ones  as  Dupetit  Thours  and  Paul 
Joseph.  There  are  so  many  fine  Roses  among  the 
Bourbons  for  beds,  that  the  following  list  of  them  com¬ 
prises  only  varieties  that  are  as  good  as  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  for  long  lists  of  any  thing  are  as  likely  to  puzzle 
strangers  as  not : — Acidalie,  Armosa,  Bouquet  de  Flore, 
Gelimene,  Dupetit  Thouars,  Edward  Desfosses,  Emile 
Courtier,  George  Cuvier,  Gloire  de  Rosamene  (young 
plants),  Henry  Lecoq,  Madame  A  ngelina,  Marianne,  Paul 
Joseph,  Phoenix,  Proserpine,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Reine  des 
Vierges,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Suchet. 

The  following  Bourbon  Roses  are  strong  growers,  not 
well  adapted  for  beds,  or  standards  in  beds,  but  excellent 
sorts  for  pillars  and  low  walls,  or  for  filling  up  the  bottom 
of  a  rose  wall,  where  stronger  climbers  are  apt  to  get 
naked : — Amenaide,  Cardinal  Fesch,  Gloire  de  Rosamene 
(old  plants),  Julie  de  Loynes,  Le  Grenadier,  Madame 
Aubis,  Madame  Desprez,  Madame  Lacliarme,  Pierre  de 
St.  Cyr. 

China  Roses. — If  China  Roses  were  sweet-scented,  all 
the  best  sorts  of  them  now  offered  for  sale  would  be 
grown  in  beds  in  every  flower-garden  where  room  could 
be  found ;  and  as  it  is,  of  all  Roses  they  are  the  best 
fitted  for  our  present  style  of  flower-gardening.  For 
bedding-out  they,  too,  are  much  better  on  their  own 
roots,  and  the  best  soil  for  them  is  a  light,  rich  loam  ; 
it  cannot  be  too  rich  if  the  situation  is  naturally  dry  at 
bottom.  About  the  middle  of  April  is  the  best  time  to 
prune  them,  and  all  the  weak  and  middle-sized  growths 
should  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground;  the  stronger 
shoots  may  he  left  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
according  to  their  size  and  strength.  For  the  first  two 
or  three  years  after  planting,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  every 
one  of  the  shoots  close  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  get  strong 
bottoms  all  over  the  bed.  In  low,  damp  situations,  and 
in  very  exposed  places,  the  frost  often  injures  them  when 
they  are  young ;  moss,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  is  the 
best  thing  to  protect  them,  but  ferns,  coal-ashes,  saw¬ 
dust,  or  evergreen  boughs,  will  do.  They  will  come 
from  cuttings  any  time  from  March  to  October,  but  for 
a  large  stock,  the  best  time  is  when  the  beds  are  pruned 
in  the  spring,  as  at  that  time  one  can  get  all  the  cuttings 
with  heels  to  them  by  slipping  off  the  pieces,  instead  of 
cutting  under  a  joint  in  the  more  common  way.  Heeled 
cuttings  of  them  require  no  glasses  if  they  are  put  in  a 
shady  place,  and  they  will  root  in  any  light  sandy  stuff’, 
j  They  ought  to  remain  in  the  cutting-bed  just  twelve 
J  months,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  made  about 
the  middle  of  April,  therefore  they  should  have  plenty  of 
.  room,  much  more  than  is  generally  given  to  cuttings  in 
I  general.  They  also  should  be  planted  in  regular  rows, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  covered 
|  between  the  rows  to  save  them  from  frost.  The  Old 
'  White  China,  of  which  1  have  often  spoken,  is  by  far  the 
best  of  them  all  for  a  white  bed ;  Clara  Sylvain  is  the 
|  next  best  white,  and  Madame  Bureau  the  third  best 
white.  These  three  would  make  a  bed,  planted  in  the 
order  I  have  them  here,  Madame  on  the  outside,  Clara 
next,  and  the  old  one  in  the  centre.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is 
|  a  good  bedder  by  itself,  and  is  the  next  shade  to  a  white. 

(  Eugene  Beauharnais  would  come  in  well  behind  it,  and 
beyond  that,  Napoleon  or  Mielez ;  these  three  or  four 
would  give  a  fine  shade  when  they  were  all  in  bloom ; 
but  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  good 
i  shaded  beds  ol  Roses  in  any  class,  as  every  plant  has 
I  its  own  proper  time  ot  giving  the  best  tint,  so  that  one 
is  never  sure  of  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
would  plant  Eugene  Beauharnais  between  the  lighter  sorts. 

1  Cramoisie  superieure ,  in  a  mass,  and  edged  with  Fabvier, 
would  make  a  splendid  bed,  and  another  bed  to  match 
might  be  made  out  oi  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  edged  with  the 
common  old  sanguinea ;  this  would  be  crossing  the 
colours,  Fabvier  being  a  scarlet  round  a  crimson,  and 
sanguinea  a  crimson  round  a  scarlet,  as  we  may  call  the 


Rosamene,  which,  when  used  for  beds,  ought  to  be  called  a 
China  Rose,  instead  of  a  Bourbon ;  but  it  is  neither  the 
one  or  the  other  when  seen  in  full  vigour  as  an  edge. 
For  filling  up  the  bottom  of  a  rose-wall,  Gloire  de  Rosamene 
is  the  best  of  all  Roses ;  and  for  making  bouquets  of 
Roses  in  bud  from  September  to  Christmas  the  Rosa¬ 
mene  and  Old  White  China  are  the  best ;  for  bouquets  of 
full-blown  China  Roses,  Clara  Sylvain  and  Madame 
Brehon  are  the  best;  the  latter  is  the  best  favoured 
Rose  oi  all  the  Chinas,  and  the  best  for  a  low  wall. 

Fabvier  and  Henry  the  Fifth  mixed  together,  and 
edged  with  the  Crimson  Fairy  Rose,  would  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  low  bed,  and  Fabvier,  edged  with  the  White  Fairy 
Rose,  would  be  quite  a  charm.  These  Fairy  Roses,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  last  any  time,  unless  they  are  taken  up  in 
the  autumn  and  planted  in  cold  frames ;  but  they  are  so 
elegant  in  many  ways  about  a  choice  flower-garden,  that 
they  deserve  as  much  care  as  the  best  Verbenas.  I  once 
had  all  the  walks  in  the  rosary  at  Shrubland  edged  with 
the  Crimson  Fairy,  but  one  sharp  winter  killed  every 
one  of  them ;  there  are  several  sorts,  but  the  Crimson 
and  White  are  the  two  best ;  they  call  them  Miniature 
Roses  now,  and  they  were  once  called  Lawrenciana,  but 
Fairy  is  the  best  name  to  ask  for.  The  following  list, 
like  that  of  the  Bourbons,  is  only  a  choice  from  a  larger 
choice : — Archduke  Charles,  Clara  Sylvain,  Cramoisie 
supei  ieure,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  Fabvier,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Madame  Beaureau,  Madame  Brehon,  Miellez,  Mrs.  Bo¬ 
sanquet,  Napoleon,  Prince  Charles. 

Tea-Scented  China  Roses. — I  well  recollect  the  time 
when  the  first  Tea-Scented  Rose  appeared  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  called  Rosa  odorata,  and  was  a  blush-white 
Rose ;  we  used  to  bed  it  out,  after  propagating  it,  in 
August  or  September,  like  the  Verbenas,  and,  like  them, 
we  had  to  keep  it  from  the  frost  in  the  winter.  The 
best  plant  of  it  I  ever  saw  died  last  June ;  it  must  have 
been  twenty  years  old,  and  taken  great  care  of  all  the 
time  by  poor  old  Mr.  Lovett,  who  was  gardener  to  the 
late  Sir  W.  Middleton  for  tliree-and-thirty  years,  and  to 
the  present  baronet  until  he  was  pensioned  off’ with  a 
cottage  in  the  park,  where  he  died,  at  a  green  old  age,  a 
few  weeks  after  his  favourito  Rosa  odorata ;  it  stood  in 
an  angle  formed  by  a  chimney  stack,  which  projected 
from  the  gable  of  the  cottage,  having  a  south  aspect,  and 
a  narrow-leaved  myrtle  stood  at  the  opposite  angle.  I 
believe  neither  plant  ever  had  any  protection ;  but  except 
in  such  favoured  situations,  I  think  the  Tea  Roses  in 
general  will  do  little  good  in  this  climate,  unless  they 
are  taken  as  much  care  of  in  winter  as  the  myrtles ;  and 
we  shall  never  see  them  in  perfection  in  England  until 
cheap  Rose-houses  are  devised  for  them ;  the  glass  to  be 
j  kept  on  from  October  to  May,  then  to  let  them  have  the 
full  benefit  of  our  sun  and  air  all  the  summer.  It  would 
be  a  good  speculation  to  plant  whole  beds,  or  borders, 
with  them,  and  thus  covered,  for  cut  flowers  and  bou¬ 
quets  of  them  all  the  winter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  and  other  large  places.  After  the  first  cost,  the 
expense  would  not  be  much ;  a  few  small  coals  and  cin¬ 
ders  to  warm  a  common  flue  in  very  hard  frost  would  be 
all.  A  low  wall,  or  fence,  however,  such  as  I  want  for 
the  Geraniums,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  enable  us  to 
bloom  them  in  summer  as  well  as  they  do  in  France ; 
and  every  word  I  write  about  the  Geraniums  for  such  a 
fence,  is  applicable  for  these  Tea  Roses.  I  know  gar¬ 
deners  who  grow  many  of  them  in  nine  or  ten-inch  pots, 
in  a  very  rich  compost,  for  plunging  out  in  the  flower- 
garden  from  May  to  October,  then  take  them  up  and 
winter  them  in  cold  frames,  covered  with  wooden  shut¬ 
ters  and  straw  during  very  hard  frost.  When  they  arc 
left  out  all  the  winter,  a  west  aspect  is  the  best  for  them, 
it  secures  them  from  the  easterly  winds  and  the  morning 
sun — two  of  the  worst  things  which  can  reach  them 
when  they  are  frosted. 

I  never  saw  a  real  white  Tea-Rose  yet ;  Niphetos  and 
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;  Devoniensis  were  once  called  white,  hut  they  are  far  from 
it ;  light  buffs,  blushes,  and  yellows,  are  their  prevailing 
colours.  Vicomtesse  de  Gazes  is  the  best  yellow  of  the 
lot,  and  Pactolus,  or  Le  Pactole,  is  the  second-best  yel¬ 
low  ;  both  are  strong  enough  for  beds,  and  the  best 
bedders  of  the  whole  race.  Eliza  Sauvage  is  a  splendid 
i  Rose,  but  it  is  too  tender  for  a  bedder;  under  a  south 
wall,  in  a  dry  bright  summer,  it  is  a  tolerable  yellow, 
but  in  a  wet  cold  season  it  has  no  colour  at  all.  Bougere 
is  the  hardiest  of  them  all,  and  as  good  as  any  against  a 
,  wall.  On  a  dry  sultry  morning,  it  is  as  sweet  as  a  fresh 
!  opened  tea-caddy,  but  it  must  have  a  wall  to  support  its 
immense  blooms ;  the  colour  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  never 
yet  saw  it  rightly  described  in  any  book  or  catalogue  ; 
pale  rosy  bronze  they  call  it,  but,  like  the  countryman, 
they  might  as  well  say  that  its  huge  blossoms  were  as 
big  as  a  piece  of  chalk. 

Adam,  a  beautiful  blush;  Comte  de  Paris,  a  light 
J  blush ;  Madame  Lacharme,  in  the  way  of  the  Malmaison 
j  Rose ;  Moire,  a  very  sweet  yellowish  sort ;  Queen  Vic- 
I  tuna,  the  same ;  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  a  light  rose 
colour,  are  as  good  as  one  could  wish,  and  the  most 
likely  to  do  well  out  of  doors.  Our  list  of  them,  then, 
will  run  thus  : — Adam,  Bougere,  Comte  de  Paris,  Devo¬ 
niensis,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Le  Paetole,  or  Pactolus,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Moire,  Niphetos,  Smith's  Yellow,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  Souvenir  d  un  Ami,  and  Vicountesse  de  Cazes.  The 
last  name  was  given  wrong  in  some  of  the  catalogues 
when  it  first  came  out,  las  Cassas  for  de  Cazes. 

I  must  here  break  the  thread  to  notice  a  few  things  in 
the  last  double  number.  The  Double  Yellow  French 
Marigold,  mentioned  by  “  R.  L.,”  page  70,  should  have 
been  called  African  Marigold ;  and  there  was  one-thiid 
of  the  orange  variety,  in  tlie  same  row,  which  added  to 
the  effect  of  the  other ;  but  when  planted  in  large  beds, 
as  I  often  had  them,  the  Double  Yellow  alone  should  be 
I  used.  For  a  late  autumn  bed  of  Matricaria,  the  plants 
should  be  in  the  reserve  ground  till  early  in  July,  and  be 
cut  down  about  the  end  of  May,  before  they  come  into 
flower, — they  remove  any  time  in  J uly,  and  will  soon 
begin  to  dower  and  last  to  the  end  of  October.  Of  course 
an  earlier  bed  may  also  be  had  in  the  usual  way.  Senecio 
alba  I  mentioned  and  condemned  long  since  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener;  it  is  a  French  white.  All  the  old 
plants  of  Oenothera  prostrata  should  be  kept  and  divided 
next  April  into  small  pieces ;  it  improved  much  after 
“  R.  L.”  saw  it  with  me;  and  it  is  to  be  the  yellow 
ribband  next  year,  in  the  same  place,  without  any  fresh 
soil ;  the  ribband  is  about  a  foot  wide  ;  old  plants  and 
dry  poor  soil  are  the  only  means  to  establish  its  charac¬ 
ter.  The  suggestion  about  planting  the  Heliotropes  in 
their  pots,  and  the  grey  Verbena  between,  is  excellent 
where  the  soil  is  damp  or  rich.  I  over-did  that  job,  and 
some  others,  last  year,  by  making  the  beds  too  rich,  to 
get  the  things  up  quickly,  in  time  for  the  Prince. 
“  R.  L.’s”  receipt  for  striking  the  Unique  Geranium  is 
!  worth  the  price  of  a  volume  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

At  the  risk  of  getting  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  for  taking 
up  so  much  space,  I  must  answer  our  worthy  friend, 

S.  N.  V.,”  page  70.  I  had  lots  of  Moor's  Victory  in 
J  1829-30-31,  and  again,  from  1840,  at  Shrubland;  it  is 
l  very  common  about  Ipswich.  Mr.  Jeffries  and  Mr. 
Salter  have  plenty  of  it  on  sale,  but  it  is  not  worth  a 
snuff  as  a  flower  garden  bedder,  and  that  is  a  great  pity, 
for  with  the  exception  of  Unique,  there  is  not  a  more 
marked  Geranium  grown ;  its  fault  is  that  the  most  of 
the  flowers  hang  down  out  of  sight;  on  rock-work,  or  on 
a  greenhouse  stage  above  the  eye,  arc  the  only  modes  of 
1  making  the  best  of  it.  Every  writer  on  cross-breeding 
Geraniums  has  named  Moor's  Victory  as  the  best  to 
:  breed  from,  for  bedders,  but  it  will  not  breed  at  all — I 
i  tried  it  to  the  utmost.  We  have  no  bedder  in  the  style 
j  of  Rouge  et  Noir  that  is  worth  a  penny,  except  Rouge  et 
I  Noir  itself.  Touchstone  is  the  nearest  to  it,  and  Oliver 


Twist  the  next,  but  both  of  these  have  been  shelved 
years  ago.  D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
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Gas  Tar  eor  Anti-moisture  Purposes. — This  has 
several  times  been  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  but  I  think 
it  has  not  received  the  attention  its  importance  demands 
and  deserves.  More  than  twelvemonths  ago,  I  men¬ 
tioned  gas-tar  as  being  useful  for  keeping  even  the  walls 
of  earthen-pits  dry  in  wintery,  or  other  wet  weather,  and 
yet  some  of  our  readers  and  friends,  who  think  them¬ 
selves  privileged,  on  the  score  of  acquaintance-ship,  to 
dispense  -with  the  prohibitions  of  our  good  editor,  are 
frequently  complaining,  that  do  what  they  will,  that 
fellow,  damp,  is  an  almost  invincible,  because  so  sure, 
though  stealthy,  an  enemy.  I  have  frequently  heard 
many  speak  in  the  following  manner: — “East  winds, 
and  north  winds,  the  most  stormy  of  sleets,  and  the  most 
severe  of  frosts,  we  can  manage  pretty  well — thanks  to 
a  waterproofed  covering,  and  plenty  of  non-conducting 
dry  material  beneath  it ;  but  what  matters  this,  so  long 
as,  though  we  defend  the  top,  the  moisture  finds  easy 
access  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  especially  at  the  fronts, 
where  the  tlirown-off  moisture  falls  from  brick-pits,  and 
turf-pits,  and  earth-pits,  and  pits  of  all  kinds?  It 
is  true  that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  water¬ 
spout  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  first  of  these,  yet 
this  is  always  getting  filled,  or  stopped,  or  cracked, 
and  shivered,  by  coming  in  contact  with  feet  and  knees, 
as  well  as  forks,  and  every  other  conceivable  implement ; 
so  that  the  moisture  on  the  outside  gets  soaked  into  the 
inside,  and  a  pestilental  damp,  in  the  many  shapes  and 
forms  of  what  you  call  fungi,  spreading  with  their  lmir- 
like  processes  from  plant  to  plant,  consigns  our  favour¬ 
ites,  in  muggy  weather,  notwithstanding  all  the  air  that 
can  be  given,  as  effectually,  though  less  slowly,  to  their 
last  resting-place  in  the  rubbish-heap,  as  if  we  had  care¬ 
lessly  left  them  exposed  to  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  with 
frost  verging  to  zero.”  I  feel  so  much  the  force  ot  such 
representations,  and  have  suffered  so  much  at  times 
from  similar  causes,  that  if  I  had  strenuously  recom¬ 
mended  temporary  cold  earth  pits  for  protecting  tender 
plants  in  winter  and  these  cold  pits  placed  on  north 
borders,  as  some  good  folks  have  done,  without  men¬ 
tioning  any  easy  method  by  which  dryness  was  to  be 
secured,  I  should  feel  half-inclined,  opposed  though  it 
be  to  my  natural  inclinations,  to  skulk  into  a  corner,  or 
go  a  mile  round,  to  avoid  the  meeting  with  any  angry 
disappointed  enthusiast.  Before  saying  any  thing  ot 
this  cheap  come-at-able  remedy,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  soon  be  more  in  demand  by  our  clear-headed  earnest 
friends,  allow  me,  once  for  all,  to  state,  that  I  use  the 
word  enthusiast  above  in  no  contracted  view,  but  in  an 
expansive,  genei’ous  sense,  implying  the  ardent  desire, 
the  concentration  of  purpose,  and  the  inflexibility  ot 
resolution,  combined  with  the  probable  and  the  practical 
in  execution,  without  tvhich  enthusiasm,  no  man,  what¬ 
ever  his  natural  talents,  ever  did  much  to  advance  a 
science  or  an  art,  or  to  promote  the  weal  and  progress 
of  humanity. 

As  many  things  are  more  easily  understood  by  seeing 
them  done,  instead  of  reading  about  them,  I  will,  by  j 
way  of  example,  mention  a  few  circumstances  in  which  j 
I  have  found  great  advantage  from  the  anti-moisture 
quality  in  tar.  A  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  flower-  j 
gardens  and  verandas  were  forming  here,  I  found  I 
had  no  pits,  for  winter  vegetables,  or  for  preserving 
bedding-plants,  either  in  winter,  or  for  turning  them  out 
before  they  were  weakened  by  the  heat  of  forcing-houses. 
So  without  more  ado,  several  pits,  consisting  partly 
of  tiu'f,  but  chiefly  of  earth,  were  constructed,  and  so 
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well  did  they  answer,  that  they  might  have  remained 
until  now,  only  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  some 
changes,  so  that  to  have  them  removed,  I  got  the 
promise  ot  a  low  brick-pit,  to  which  I  must  own  I  had 
an  eye  all  the  time.  Now  I  only  wished  this  pit 
to  be  somewhere  about  two  feet  level  above  ground  at 
the  back,  and  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  front,  but  our 
bricklayer,  like  most  worthies  in  the  profession,  though 
the  ground  had  not  been  moved  for  years  unknown, 
fearful  that  the  mighty  wall  would  tumble  down  without 
a  sound  foundation,  insisted  on  getting  down  to  the 
solid  clay,  some  good  eighteen  inches  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face;  and  to  this,  looking  beyond  my  small  plants 
of  the  present,  I  freely  consented,  thinking  that  I  might 
want  some  day  to  get  as  deep  or  deeper  than  the  foun¬ 
dations,  which  has  long  since  been  done.  From 
the  labour,  ever  and  anon,  going  on  at  this  pit, 
summer  and  winter,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  away 
with  a  spout  and  therefore,  by  means  of  clay  and 
earth,  and  a  little  gravel  over  all,  a  sloping  surface  was 
made  from  a  couple  of  inches  beneath  the  wall  plate, 
imagining  that  this  sloping  hard  surface,  in  fact,  would 
throw  oft  all  the  moisture  that  fell.  Little  damage 
was  done  so  long  as  the  floor  inside  the  pit  was  rather 
higher  than  the  external  level,  hut  as  the  pit  inside 
was  deepened,  the  water  from  the  surrounding  ground 
found  its  way  into  the  pit,  and  in  regular  spates,  it 
sometimes  stood  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  In  this 
dilemma,  having  a  little  gas-tar  by  me,  I  had  the 
surface-soil,  gravel  &c.  outside,  made  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  over  this  the  tar  was  poured,  and  then 
spread  with  the  back  of  a  trowel,  somewhat  less  than 
the  sixteenth-of-an-inch  thick,  though  where  easily  got, 
I  would  prefer  it  thicker  than  that.  On  this  smoothed 
surface  of  thin  tar,  some  fine  gravel  was  spread  to  the 
thickness  of  from  a  quarter  to  half-an-iuch,  and  this  being 
beaten  and  rolled  firmly,  though  it  has  now  been  done 
between  three  and  four  years  and  only  extended  a  yard 
in  width  from  the  pit,  no  water  has  entered,  and  the 
place  would  carry  the  weight  of  a  loaded  waggon  with¬ 
out  shrinking.  If  it  is  so  desirable  to  keep  even  the 
bottom  ot  a  pit  dry  in  winter,  then  the  same  mode  would 
alike  prevent  water  rising,  and  do  away  with  all  danger 
from  worms,  as  many  years  must  elapse  before  they 
would  be  persuaded  to  bore  it.  No  farther  preparation 
is  necessary,  than  forming  and  then  smoothing,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  and  covering  thinly  with  the  tar, 
thick  if  you  like,  but  then  it  would  require  all  the  more 
tar,  more  stuff  to  blend  with  it,  and  more  lime  thoroughly 
to  consolidate.  Anything,  such  as  ashes,  would  do  for 
the  inside  of  a  pit,  but  for  waterproofing  outside,  a  little 
fine  bright  gravel  is  best,  as  this  conceals  the  colour  of 
the  tar.  I  have  done  little  with  it  inside,  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  put  plants  in  it, 
shut  up,  until  the  smell  had  gone ;  and,  secondly, 
if  watering  was  done  at  all  carelessly  in  winter, 
every  drop  that  fell  would  be  retained,  unless  the  floor 
sloped  greatly,  and  there  was  an  open  drain  to  convey 
all  away. 

More  than  twelvemonths  ago,  the  mode  of  heating 
some  pits  was  changed  from  deep  dung-linings,  to  hot 
water.  The  linings  were  filled  up,  and,  as  from  the  in¬ 
cessant  work  going  on  at  their  front,  I  resolved  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  spouts,  a  similar  plan  was  resorted  to  ;  though 
the  wall-plates  extended  a  little  farther  over  the  wall 
than  usual,  so  that  the  drip  did  not  fall  on  the  wall ; 
and,  here,  although  the  drip  falls  fully  two  feet,  yet, 
except  in  a  very  few  places,  it  has  made  no  impression 
on  the  waterproofed  thin  covering  of  tar  and  gravel. 

I  have  found  that  the  soil  here,  not  only  sucks,  but 
holds  water  like  a  sponge,  and  do  what  I  would,  short  of 
going  to  the  expense  of  a  regular  waterproofed  moveable 
covering,  I  never  could  get  forcing  borders,  &c.,  dry 
enough  in  winter  and  spring.  I  tried  this  thin  covering 


of  tar  on  two  borders ;  from  one  I  removed  it  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  summer,  taking  it  and  a  little  earth  away, 
and  the  other  I  allowed  to  remain — in  both  cases  I  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  subjects  of  draining  and 
preventing  water  entering  by  the  surface,  both  require 
master  minds  to  elucidate,  and  we  need  much  in¬ 
formation  on  these  subjects  yet. 

Though  scarce  in  quantity,  I  have  just  daubed  over 
some  earth  pits,  sixty  yards  in  length,  tire  backs  ranging 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  height;  I  have  only 
done  the  outside,  covering  the  tar  with  road-drift,  but 
that  keeps  them  well  dry ;  though  the  frost  must  not  touch 
them  until  quite  hard.  There  is  a  sloping  surface  from 
the  front,  to  prevent  water  from  sashes,  or  straw  covers, 
&c.,  soaking  in  there.  If  these  turn  out  as  others  have 
done,  they  might  be  whitewashed  in  summer,  or  take 
any  colour  you  liked  best.  Probably  in  a  year  or  two, 
from  being  so  thin,  they  may  want  doing  again,  but  it 
will  cost  very  little  of  either  time  or  expense.  From 
one  barrel,  more  than  130  square  yards  of  ground  were 
covered,  besides  the  earth-pits  alluded  to,  and  some  little 
places  besides,  so  that  it  must  have  been  thin.  Though 
cold  and  thickish,  it  spreads  beautifully  with  a  trowel ; 
when  a  brush  is  used,  it  should  be  heated  a  little.  It  is  j 
a  wasteful  plan  to  knock  the  head  out  of  a  barrel,  as  it 
is  no  pleasant  thing  to  replace  it ;  a  hole  made  near  the  I 
bottom,  on  the  side,  for  a  stout  peg  vent,  and  an  air  i 
vent  above,  will  cause  it  to  run  freely;  and  if  the  wea-  > 
ther  is  cold,  or  when  it  gets  thicker  from  being  near  the 
bottom,  setting  the  barrel  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  dung- 
bed,  will  cause  it  to  come  out  almost  as  quickly  as  some 
beer.  In  many  places  it  sells  for  five  shillings  a  barrel ; 
round  here,  I  believe,  the  average  is  two-pence  a  gallon — 
cheap  enough  where  it  can  be  got  conveniently. 

I  thought  I  knew  something  of  making  walks  cheaply 
and  substantially.  If  Mr.  Beaton  did  nothing  else  by 
the  description  of  his  superior  and  simple  mode,  he  gave 
a  sad  shake  to  my  self-esteem,  for  which,  as  in  duty 
bound,  I  thank  him.  Let  not  however,  even  that  hero 
repose  upon  his  laurels,  for  though  I  have  not  made  a 
real  bond  fid e  walk  with  tar,  yet  I  see  it  is  now  being 
agitated  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  ;  and  from  the 
success  that  has  attended  my  operations  on  a  small 
scale  by  the  sides  of  pits,  &c.,  exposed  to  twenty  times 
more  tear  and  wear  than  walks  commonly  meet  with, 
while  not  a  single  weed  has  yet  presented  itself,  I  feel 
confident  that  in  many,  especially  in  small  street  and 
other  gardens,  the  employment  of  tar  will  be  a  great 
benefit,  both  as  regards  comfort  and  expense.  Though, 
perhaps,  somewhat  intruding,  I  may  state  tor  the  benefit 
especially  of  those  with  small  places,  and  who  are  sadly 
bothered  with  weeds,  &c.,  that  if  there  is  an  existing 
walk,  it  merely  requires  solidifying  and  placing  the  tar 
over  it ;  if  one  is  to  be  made,  take  out  no  deep  gully 
hole,  cut  out  the  sides,  and  place  at  least  part  of  that  in 
the  middle,  just  to  round  it  a  little,  make  all  firm  by 
rolling,  pat  it  so  as  to  give  it  a  smooth  surface  by  spade 
or  otherwise,  then  when  a  little  dry,  place  on  the  tar  at 
the  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  throw  on  this  some 
rougliish  material,  beat  or  roll  firmly  down,  then,  when  a 
little  dryer,  a  layer  of  fine  coloured  gravel  or  even  of 
rough  hard  sand,  firm  and  roll  again,  but  allow  no 
walking  until  consolidated,  and  you  will  have  a  walk  as 
firm  as  asphalt  pavement,  and  better  in  colour ;  but  the 
tar  must  touch  nothing  you  wish  to  live. 

R.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Solanum. — A  tribe  of  plants  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  known  world.  In  this  genus,  is  that  most 
useful  of  all  vegetables — the  potato.  Our  cottage  readers 
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will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know  the  name  that  botanists 
have  given  to  this  most  useful  and  important  esculent. 
It  is  called  Solatium  tuberosum  ;  but  it  is  not  our  inten 
tion  to  enter  into  the  history  and  culture  of  that  useful 
plant.  Our  business  is  with  ornamental  plants  only; 
not  that  the  tuberous-rooted  Solanum  is  not  a  beautiful 
plant,  for  a  field  of  potatoes,  when  in  full  flower,  is  very 
beautiful,  but  it  is  too  common  even  for  our  friend  Mr. 
Beaton  to  make  a  flower-bed  of.  This  genus  does  not 
abound  in  plants  worthy  of  cultivation  for  ornamental 
purposes;  there  are,  however,  a  few.  The  S .  jasminoides 
is  a  beautiful  climber  for  the  greenhouse,  producing 
numerous  heads  of  elegant  white  flowers.  The  S. 
crispum  is  also  a  handsome  plant,  nearly  hardy,  suitable 
to  plant  against  walls  or  palings,  and  which,  by  its 
rapid  growth,  quickly  hides  any  unsightly  object.  The 
plant,  however,  that  we  have  to  recommend  on  this 
occasion,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  requires  the  protection  of  the  stove.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of 

Solanum  amazontcum,  and  produces  flowers,  of  the 
richest  purple  colour,  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  stems  that  bear  tliem  in 
succession  for  a  long  period,  from  May  to  July.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  medium  size,  and  hoary,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  sage.  It  is 
of  a  half-shrubby  habit,  and  when  well  grown  is  really 
a  handsome  object.  It  may  be  had  for  the  moderate 
price  of  2s.  6d. 

Culture:  Soil.  —  The  compost  we  have  found  to 
answer  satisfactorily  for  this  charming  plant,  is  made  of 
turfy  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
due  addition  of  river  sand.  This  should  be  well  mixed 
together,  but  not  sifted.  Indeed,  most  plants  thrive 
better  in  soil  used  moderately  rough,  than  when  sifted. 
Excepting  for  very  small  plants,  sifting  the  compost  is 
not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  When  used 
in  a  rough  state,  it  allows  both  air  and  water  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  every  part  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  thus 
reach  to  every  rootlet;  but  if  the  soil  be  sifted  even 
moderately  fine,  it  soon  becomes  a  hard  mass,  impene¬ 
trable  to  the  roots,  the  air,  and  to  moisture ;  the  latter 
escaping  down  the  sides  of  the  pots,  leaving  the  centre 
of  the  ball  quite  dry  and  hard;  and  if,  in  order  to  wet 
it,  the  pot  is  placed  overhead  into  water,  till  the  soil 
becomes  thoroughly  saturated,  the  evil  is  not  remedied, 
for  it  then  retains  the  water  so  long  that  it  becomes 
sour,  and  unfit  to  feed  the  plant,  which  then  turns 
yellow  and  diseased.  Beware,  then,  of  sifting  composts, 
and  using  the  fine  soil,  excepting  for  exceedingly  small 
young  plants. 

Propagation :  by  Cuttings. — The  leaves  of  this  plant 
being  covered  with  down,  renders  it  very  liable  to  damp 
off  in  the  cutting-pot;  therefore,  in  making  the  cuttings, 
reduce  the  number  of  leaves,  and  use  only  the  young 
tops.  The  best  season  for  this  work  is  in  early  spring, 
about  the  middle  of  March.  Prepare  the  cutting-pot  in 
the  usual  way,  by  draining  and  well-filling'  the  pot  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  the  compost,  and  the 
remaining  inch  with  pure  white  sand.  The  size  of  the 
pot  most  convenient  is  about  four  inches.  Water  the 
sand  gently  to  settle  it  and  make  it  firm ;  put  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  round  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  place  them 
under  a  hand-glass,  in  heat;  bell-glasses  are  too  close 
for  this  woolly-leaved  plant.  As  soon  as  they  are 
rooted,  pot  them  off  directly;  replace  them  for  a  week  or 
two  under  a  hand-glass,  and  then  gradually  inure  them 
to  bear  full  exposure  to  the  air  and  light  of  the  sun. 

Summer  Culture. — Like  most  summer-flowering  stove 
plants,  this  species  requires  potting  very  early  in  the 
year.  It  does  not  thrive  well  in  large  pots,  but  flowers 
better,  and  keeps  in  better  health,  if  under-potted.  It 
is  rather  of  a  straggling  habit,  and,  therefore,  requires 
management  to  make  it  bushy.  Let  it  be,  when  young, 


frequently  stopped,  and  tie  out  the  shoots  with  short 
sticks  and  mat,  bringing  them  well  down  to  allow  the 
central  new  shoot  space  to  grow.  Wrater  moderately, 
because,  if  the  soil  is  kept  constantly  saturated,  the 
ends  of  the  roots  perish,  and  the  plants  become  un¬ 
healthy.  The  syringe  must  be  used  very  rarely. 

Winter  Culture. — When  the  blooming  season  is  over, 
cut  the  plants  down,  but  leave  a  few  leaves  on  each,  to 
draw  up  the  sap,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  the  whole 
dying.  Keep  them  rather  dry,  and  moderately  cool. 
Heat  in  summer,  70°  by  day,  and  60°  by  night.  In 
winter,  55°  by  day,  and  50°  by  night.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

The  most  remarkable  Fuchsia,  of  the  season  is  Banks's 
Diadem.  We  have  already  noticed  it  as  reflexing  in 
an  extreme  degree,  fully  as  much  as  a  Martagen  Lily. 
The  sepals  are  too  narrow  for  perfection,  and  it  is  an 
instance  of  reflexing  too  much ;  but  it  must  be  grown 
by  everybody  who  means  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  his 
collection  ;  and  it  shows  that  our  “extravagant  notions,” 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  sepals  reflexing  back  to  form  j 
a  globe  above  the  corolla,  have  actually  been  surpassed  1 
by  the  reality.  It  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  fuchsia, 
under  such  circumstances,  assumes  a  new  character 
The  plant  of  Diadem  well  grown  will  be  beautiful. 

Every  florist  who  indulges  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
tulip,  will  recollect  our  instructions  for  a  new  mode  of 
arranging  the  bed  by  having  the  same  flowers  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  row,  that  is,  duplicating  the  sorts. 
The  floricultural  editor  of  a  garden  newspaper  has  re¬ 
published  the  idea  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery  of  his 
own,  although  we  first  published  it  nearly  twenty  yeaxs 
ago.  In  like  manner  he  has  republished  our  hints  lor 
the  arrangement  of  a  dahlia  stand,  merely  changing  the 
words,  and  taking  credit  for  the  ideas. 

Fuchsia  growers,  in  our  opinion,  are  behind  all  other 
exhibitors  in  taste.  They  exhibit  worthless  varieties, 
grown  however  they  may  be  ;  and  rarely  have  we  found 
more  than  two  or  three  in  a  collection  that  had  any 
distinct  character.  Now  we  recommend  all  who  intend 
growing,  to  get  all  they  have  not  already  procured  of  the 
following  varieties  : — Ne  plus  ultra,  Fountain,  Roseola , 
Coralina,  One  in  the  Ring,  Elizabeth,  Hebe,  Standard 
(Mayler’s),  Champion,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Sidonia,  Banks’s 
Leader,  Bauks’s  Diadem,  Pince’s  Princeps,  Nil  Despe- 
randum,  Psyche,  Clapton  Hero,  Prince  Arthur,  Scarla¬ 
tina  rejlexa,  Splendida,  Voltigeur,  Bride,  Dr.  Cross,  and 
Great  Western.  If  they  show  any  of  these  well-grown, 
they  will  redeem  fuchsia-showing,  for  it  has  been 
desperately  bad. 

Hollyhocks  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  those  who  are 
going  to  begin  may  calculate  safely  on  good  flowers  it 
they  buy  the  following,  or  any  part,  beginning,  however, 
as  we  begin  : — Cornet,  Elegans,  Magnum  bonum,  Mr.  C. 
Baron,  Walden  Gem,  Enchantress,  Obscura,  Rosy  Queen, 
Rosea,  Grandiflora,  Speetabilis,  Meteor,  Sulphurea  per- 
fecta,  Saffrant,  Pillar  of  Beauty,  King  of  Roses,  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  Triumphant.  There  are  other  good  ones  ;  but 
these  cannot  mislead  the  grower. 

A  new  class  of  Pansies  has  been  advertised  by  Salter, 
of  Hammersmith,  and  singular  enough  they  are.  We 
need  not  look  for  first-rate  shapes  among  them,  but 
there  is  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  colour  in 
indefinite  stripes,  and  they  will  doubtless  lead  to  as 
complete  a  fancy  class  as  we  have  in  Dahlias,  which, 
when  we  begun  with  them,  were  most  outrageous  as  to 
form;  whereas  we  now  have  them  approaching  the 
proper  shape.  Keyne’s  Triumphant  is  the  finest  formed 
of  the  whole  class,  and  when  it  comes  self  it  might  be 
shown  as  a  self,  without  hurting  the  stand. 
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The  Ranunculus  {Continued  from  page  88) — Taking- 
up  and  storing.- — The  right  time  to  take  up  the  roots  of 
the  Ranunculus  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  withered. 
When  the  bloom  is  quite  over,  cut  down  all  the  flower- 
stems,  and  remove  the  shades  entirely,  day  and  night. 
Jf  the  weather,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  be  hot  and  dry,  the  leaves  will  soon  decay, 
after  the  flower-stems  are  removed.  Some  seasons, 
however,  happen  now  and  then  to  he  very  wet;  in  such 
case,  it  would  be  desirable  and  prudent  to  replace  the 
canvass  shades,  so  as  to  protect  the  roots  from  too  much 
wet,  and  hasten  their  maturity.  In  either  case,  the  taking 
up  the  roots  must  not  he  delayed  more  than  a  week,  or, 
at  the  farthest  a  fortnight,  after  the  foliage  has  become 
dry  and  withered.  If  delayed  longer,  and  rain  should 
fall,  the  warmth  left  in  the  soil  and  the  rest  they 
have  had  (though  so  short),  will  cause  them  to  make 
new  roots,  and  that,  as  every  grower  is  aware,  will 
weaken  them  much  and  so  cause  them  to  bloom  less 
the  succeeding  season.  Some  might  suppose  that  they 
would  take  no  harm,  when  such  a  case  occurs,  if  they 
were  left  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  hut  this 
would  be  a  sad  mistake  indeed ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  take  up  the  tubers  of  the  Ranunculus  every  summer, 
immediately  their  leaves  decay,  that  is,  if  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  grower  worth  preserving  at  all  in  per¬ 
fection  Having  got  them  into  a  fit  state  for  taking  up, 
fix  upon  a  fine  dry  day;  commence  with  No.  1,  and  put 
all  that  variety  into  a  vessel  of  some  kind  or  other, — a 
garden-pot  feeder  or  saucer,  will  be  very  suitable,  or  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
tubers,  would  answer  very  well;  dress  off  the  dead 
leaves,  and  shake  off  any  soil  that  may  adhere  to  them ; 
place  the  number  upon  the  lot,  and  remove  them  off 
the  bed  entirely,  before  a  single  root  of  the  No.  2  is 
disturbed.  This  care  will  be  found  well  bestowed  in 
keeping  the  varieties  quite  distinct  and  separate  from 
each  other.  It  prevents  any  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
has  the  effect, — no  bad  thing  either, — of  giving  a  perfect 
assurance  to  the  mind  of  the  owner,  that  all  bis  Ranun¬ 
culuses  are  true  to  their  names.  Proceed  similarly  with 
No.  2,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  are  taken  up.  Let 
them  remain  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  fair  weather,  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  at  night,  remove  them  into  some 
place  where  the  rain  or  dew  cannot  reach  them.  Let 
them  remain  open  to  the  air  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  then  either  pack  them  up  in  paper,  or,  which  is 
better,  have  a  nest  of  drawers,  with  corresponding 
numbers  for  each  variety  separately,  and  keep  them  in 
a  dry,  airy  room,  not  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  Here 
they  may  remain  till  the  season  of  planting  returns, 
requiring  only  to  be  looked  over  occasionally,  and  let 
all  decaying  roots,  or  other  injurious  matter,  be  removed 
instanter.  Should  a  mouldiness  appear  upon  the  tubers, 
you  may  be  certain  either  that  the  room  is  too  damp, 
or  that  they  have  been  put  away  before  they  were  pro¬ 
perly  dried.  In  either  case  the  remedy  is  obvious. 
Remove  them  into  a  more  airy  room,  if  the  first  be  the 
fault ;  or,  if  the  second,  expose  the  roots  to  the  full  sun 
for  a  few  days,  till  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
replace  them  in  their  winter  quarters  till  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  planted  in  due  season. 

Lastly,  Propagation  by  division,  or,  rather,  by  offsets. 
This  is  the  way  to  increase  the  existing  varieties.  The 
best  time  to  divide  or  separate  the  offsets  from  the  old 
tubers,  is  when  they  have  been  taken  up  a  day  or  two, 
and  have  become  soft  and  flabby,  and  before  they  have 
attained  that  firm,  dry  state,  fit  to  be  put  away  for  the 
season  of  rest.  They  arc  then  most  easily  separated, 
because  the  tubers  are  tough,  and,  consequently,  not  so 
liable  to  be  broken  or  damaged  as  they  would  be  when 
highly  dried.  1 1  happens  frequently,  with  some  varieties, 
that  the  old  tuber  forms  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 


tubers,  equal  in  size,  and  capable  of  flowering  the  next 
season ;  when  that  is  the  case,  they  may  be,  of  course, 
placed  among  the  flowering  bulbs.  It  they  are  small, 
too  small  to  bloom,  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  them  i 
in  a  bed  by  themselves;  a  bed  made  of  the  same  mate-  : 
rials  as  the  blooming  one,  care  being  taken  also,  that  j 
the  corresponding  numbers  are  placed  to  each  variety.  | 
This  bed  of  small  offsets  will  not  require  to  be  shaded  | 
so  much  as  the  bed  of  blooming  tubers.  Water  must 
be  applied  liberally  to  enable  the  plants  to  grow  freely,  j 
and  so  increase  the  tubers  up  to  the  blooming  point.  | 
Take  them  up  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  leaves  are  i 
decayed,  and  manage  them  exactly  like  the  blooming 
tubers  above  described.  If  any  of  them  have  attained 
to  a  size  likely  to  bloom,  promote  them  to  that  class  at  | 
once.  The  other  method  of  increase  by  seed  must  | 
form  our  next  paper  on  Ranunculus  culture. 

T.  Appleby.  j 
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Mushrooms.  Making  op  Spawn. — Amongst  the 
many  uncertain  crops  a  gardener  has  to  deal  with,  that 
of  Mushrooms  stands  pre-eminent  for  its  caprice,  as  it  ; 
not  unfrequently  happens  that,  with  the  best  ol 
materials,  conveniences,  and  attention,  the  crop  is  a 
failure,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  a  bed  ( 
roughly  made  up,  as  carelessly  attended  to  afterwards, 
and  yet  a  tolerable  fair  lot  of  Mushrooms  were  pro¬ 
duced  ;  still,  with  all  these  peculiarities,  their  success  or 
failure,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  owing  to  their  treatment 
in  some  part  of  their  progress,  and  it  is  with  a  view  ol 
directing  the  amateur’s  attention  to  a  few  leading  princi¬ 
ples  in  their  culture,  that  we  devote  a  considerable  part 
of  the  present  Calendar  to  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  begin  with  the  making  or 
preparing  of  spawn,  the  quality  of  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  crop ;  in  fact,  we  think  that  failure  arises 
more  often  from  the  spawn  being  dead  or  stale,  than  from 
any  other  cause,  and  though  we  are  told  it  will  keep  for 
years,  we  usually  make  a  little  every  year,  and  then  are 
sure  to  have  it  fresh.  Our  plan  is  this: — Early  in  August 
we  collect  a  few  barrow-loads  of  horse-droppings,  from  a 
stable  where  the  horses  have  been  feeding  on  hard  lood, 
as  hay,  corn,  &c.,  and  for  this  purpose  it  ought  to  be 
fresh,  and  not  previously  heated.  We  also  get  about  as 
much  cow-dung,  and  we  have  added  sheeps’-dung,  when 
it  could  be  had.  These  latter  we  obtain  from  the  field, 
by  sending  a  boy  with  a  barrow  to  collect  a  quantity. 
Three  or  four  barrow-loads  of  each  kind  is  amply 
sufficient  for  most  places.  Having  collected  them,  we 
spread  them  out  on  some  smooth,  open  place,  and  beat, 
chop,  and  mix  them  industriously  for  some  time,  adding 
a  little  sound  loam  to  the  mass,  perhaps  one-fourth ;  we 
never  add  water,  as  the  cow-dung  is  generally  soft 
enough  to  make  up  the  mass.  After  treading,  beating,  ! 
and  chopping  well,  we  leave  it  spread  out  rather  thinly  i 
for  a  day,  then  give  it  another  kneading,  and  if  it  be  so  . 
that  it  can  be  cut  up  and  handled,  we  beat  it  out  evenly,  j 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  cut  it  up  into  | 
pieces,  about  the  size  of  bricks,  these  we  carry  and  lay  j 
on  dry  ground  singly,  to  dry  a  little,  and  if  the  weather  i 
be  fine,  they  will  want  turning  the  next  day  or  so,  care  [ 
must  also  be  taken  that  no  rain  falls  on  them  at  any  | 
period  of  their  progress.  After  they  have  dried  so  as  to 
contain  about  as  much,  and  no  more  moisture,  than  the 
ground  does  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  are  fit  ] 
to  be  carried  away  to  some  place  where  they  can  be  kept 
dry,  and  rather  warm.  We  usually  pile  ours  in  a  corner 
of  a  shed,  having  first  obtained  some  old  spawn,  very 
often  from  an  old  bed ;  this  we  break  rather  small,  and 
scatter  a  very  little  on  the  ground,  then  we  put  a  layer 
of  the  new-prepared  pieces,  and  over  and  also  between  ; 
them,  we  scatter  a  little  of  the  crumbly  old  spawn,  ( 
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and  then  another  layer  of  pieces,  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  is  piled  up,  after  which  we  cover  it  up  with  litter, 
and  examine  it  in  a  few  days  to  see  if  it  he  likely  to 
overheat.  A  large  heap  sometimes  does  so,  but  a  small 
one  rarely.  Should  it  be  likely  to  overheat,  spread  it  out 
wider.  Little  attention  will  be  wanted  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  when  it  may  be  examined,  and  very  likely 
the  spawn  has  begun  to  run  into  the  lumps,  which  can 
easily  be  detected  by  breaking  a  piece,  as  a  white 
moulding  on  the  outside  is  not  a  sufficient  test ;  the 
smell  will  also  betoken  its  advance,  and  as  soon  as  you 
see  any  little  Mushrooms  about  the  size  of  a  Rea,  show¬ 
ing  themselves,  remove  the  pieces  they  are  on,  and  all 
others  that  look  equally  interlaced  with  the  fibrous 
frame-work  of  this  singular  production,  carrying  away 
those  pieces  now  ready  to  some  dry,  airy  place,  and  those 
not  sufficiently  spawned  may  be  returned  to  their  places, 
and  covered  up  as  before.  Sometimes  it  is  six  weeks  or 
more  before  it  is  perfectly  accomplished,  and  sometimes 
it  is  well  done  in  a  fortnight.  We  often  have  a  bed  pre¬ 
pared  ready  to  spawn  by  the  time  the  pieces  are  ready, 
and  we  at  once  transfer  a  part  of  the  spawn  to  it,  gene¬ 
rally  using  all  the  broken,  small,  and  refuse  pieces  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap;  they  are  all  equally  good  as  the  best 
lumps,  only  not  so  portable.  After  our  store  lumps  have 
become  pretty  dry,  we  put  them  away  in  a  loft,  taking 
care  that  no  frost  or  damp  gets  to  it, — we  use  it  as 
we  want  it,  and  we  need  hardly  add,  that  we  do  so  with 
a  no-sparing  hand.  But  our  way  of  making  beds,  &c., 
we  must  defer  noticing  until  another  week. 

Dried  Herbs. — Although  the  very  recommendable 
way  of  drying,  rubbing-down,  and  bottling  herbs  of 
various  kinds  for  use,  lias  been  in  practice  for  many 
years,  yet  there  are  places  where  the  gardener  is 
expected  to  preserve  things  of  that  sort  in  the  bunch. 
When  so,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  examine  them 
pretty  often,  and  unless  they  are  in  the  precincts  of,  or 
under  the  influence  of  fire-heat  in  some  shape  or  other, 
they  are  sure  to  imbibe  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  at 
this  damp  period,  and  mould,  loss  of  odour,  &c.,  is  sure 
to  follow.  If  some  clean,  dry  place,  cannot  be  obtained 
for  them,  let  them  be  tied  in  their  paper-bags  and  hung 
up  near  fires  of  some  kind.  A  little  dust  is  easily 
shaken  off  the  bags,  but  is  not  so  easily  removed  from  a 
bunch  of  Basil,  Mint,  or  Marjoram,  but  even  those 
bags  will  require  examining  at  times.  Camomile  flowers, 
if  properly  dried,  ought  to  be  put  tightly  in  ajar,  and  tied 
down,  and  set  in  a  dry  place.  If  hung  up  loosely, 
much  of  that  aroma,  so  essential  to  their  quality,  is  lost, 
but  in  all  cases,  where  practicable,  we  think  the  plan  of 
fire-drying  herbs,  and  immediately  rubbing  out  and 
bottling,  is  the  most  orderly,  cleanly,  and  neatest  way  ; 
and  the  amateur,  whose  consumption  of  such  things 
may  not  be  extensive,  will  find  it  most  convenient,  and 
we  advise  our  gardening  friends  to  try  their  persuasive 
powers  on  the  kitchen  authorities,  to  have  the  same 
done  there  at  the  most  fitting  time. 


Peas. — This  all-important  vegetable,  which  is  every 
one’s  favourite,  ought  now  to  be  sown  for  the  first  crop, 
but  the  proper  time  for  so  doing  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  discussion.  Some  cultivators,  sowing  their  first 
crop  by  the  beginning  of  November,  have  proudly 
pointed  to  their  earliness  after  a  mild  winter,  while  the 
next  season,  by  sowing  at  the  same  time,  they  perished, 
or  nearly  so,  early  in  spring.  The  facts  of  the  case  lie 
in  a  nut-shell ;  the  young  plant  is  extremely  hardy,  but 
at  a  more  advanced  size  it  becomes  less  so.  Now,  as 
neither  Messrs.  Moore,  Murphy,  nor  Zadkiel,  can  tell  us 
exactly  what  sort  of  a  winter  we  are  to  have,  we  must 
make  our  arrangements  to  meet  one  of  ordinary 
severity.  We  have,  for  some  years,  been  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  our  first  Peas  on  some  dry  day,  between  the  10th 
and  20th  of  November;  and  we  have  not  seen  any 
reason  to  depart  from  that  rule.  The  kinds  we  have 
succeeded  best  with  are  1  Varner  s  Early  Emperor,  and 
the  Early  Frame.  Either  of  these  (if  true)  we  confi¬ 
dently  recommend,  but  we  intend,  at  some  future  time, 
to  mention  the  merits  and  failings  of  others  we  have 
tried.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  well-sheltered  south  border,  as  we  suppose,  in  the 
previous  arrangement  of  crops,  this  veiy  important  one 
was  thought  of.  Rows  of  about  four  feet  are  sufficient 
for  these  Peas,  as  they  do  not  grow  high,  and  unless  the 
ground  be  loose  and  dry,  do  not  sow  deep,  rather  raise 
the  earth  or  other  covering  above  the  ordinary  level. 
When  we  sow  Peas  we  make  a  broad  drill  six  or  seven 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  level,  on  this  we  sow  the 
Peas,  thicker,  of  course,  now  than  in  summer,  cover 
very  slightly  with  a  little  fine  earth,  over  that  a  little 
soot,  and  finally  coal-ashes,  one  or  two  inches  thick. 
The  caustic  properties  of  the  soot  is  rather  too  much  to  be 
close  to  the  seeds,  though,  when  it  is  so,  it  renders 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  unpalatable  to  vermin.  Coal- 
ashes  are  likewise  a  protection.  Some  people  use 
chopped  furze  over  their  drills  as  a  preventive  to  mice, 
and  many  other  things  have  been  adopted,  with  more 
or  less  success,  but  we  advise  the  amateur  to  trap  these 
little  animals  in  their  various  haunts,  rather  than  tempt 
them  to  his  Peas  to  catch  them ;  but  more  of  this  anon. 
After  the  Peas  are  sown,  efface  all  footmarks  on  the 
ground,  not  with  the  rake,  but  with  the  spade,  as  neat¬ 
ness  and  order  ought  to  reign  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  ornamental  part  of  the  grounds. 

Sundries. — See  back  numbers  as  to  Sea-lcale,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  and  Asparagus.  Take  notice  that  no  slug,  or 
other  vermin,  molest  the  autumn-sown  Carrots.  Cut 
Red  Cabbage  for  pickling,  when  wanted,  and  frequently 
look  over  Walcheren,  and  other  Autumn  Brocoli  that  is 
coming  into  use.  Cut  all  that  is  ready.  Examine  newly 
planted  Cauliflower  that  the  slug  does  not  get  at  them, 
if  so,  dust  with  lime.  Beds  of  Sweet  Herbs,  and  other 
things,  will  now  want  clearing  up  for  the  winter,  and 
such  work  progressed  with,  as  the  nature  of  the  weather 
and  other  things  render  most  advisable.  J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


BEES. — HOW  TO  TREAT  A 

I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make,  by  way  of  supplement  to 
my  last  letter,  which,  for  want  of  space,  I  was  then  obliged 
to  omit.  And,  first,  as  to  what  became  of  the  glasses  (see 
page  G9,  note),  which,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
artificial  stock  then  spoken  of,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
bees  of  my  strong  stock.  In  both  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  beautiful  new  comb,  but  the  queen  had  laid  several  hun¬ 
dred  drone  eggs  in  each  glass.  The  way  in  which  I  treated 
this  comb,  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers, 
who  have  laboured  under  the  same  disappointment  as 
myself.  I  must  suppose,  that  the  bee-owner  watches  the 
condition  of  his  hives  frequently,  if  not  daily.  In  this  case, 


Glass  with  Brood  in  it. 

he  will  soon  detect,  after  a  little  experience,  whether  the 
queen  has  laid  in  the  glasses  or  not;  but  those  who  have 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  bees,  will  find 
the  following  a  safe  canon  or  axiom  in  bee  economics,  viz., 
that  when  bees  begin  to  cluster  and  work  comb  in  a  glass, 
while  it  does  not  appear  that  much,  if  any,  honey  is  being 
stored  simultaneously,  it  may  be  inferred  pretty  surely  that 
this  comb-building  is  only  going  on  in  deference  to  the 
queen’s  breeding  wants,  and,  in  fact,  that  she  has  actually 
laid  eggs  in  the  glass.  Under  these  circumstances,  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  (or  perhaps  six)  days,  I  would  advise  the 
removal,  with  a  view  to  an  inspection,  of  the  glass.  Let 
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the  bees  be  suffered  to  escape  home,  if  necessary,  and 
if  there  be  found  eggs  or  young  grubs  in  the  glass,  let  it 
be  put  aside  in  a  cold  place — the  eggs  and  young  larva  will 
in  a  few  days  have  perished.  The  glass  may  then  be  returned 
to  the  same  hive,  or,  if  another  glass  has  been  substituted 
in  its  place  (which  were  perhaps  better),  may  he  given  to 
another  stock,  or  be  laid  aside  till  wanted.  In  this  way  the 
developement  of  brood  (whether  of  workers  or  drones)  in 
glasses,  may  be  effectually  prevented.  It  will  in  nowise 
hinder  or  delay  the  activity  of  the  bees ;  and  they  will  first 
cleanse  out,  and  afterwards  store  beautiful  honey  in,  the 
comb,  when  restored  to  them,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  spoiled.  This  was  my  case  :  not  one  of  the  eggs  came 
to  maturity,  and  my  glass  was  filled  Avith  honey.  This 
process  may  be  adopted  with  perfect  ease  and  great  advan¬ 
tage  as  often  as  is  necessary,  only  care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  the  glass  in  good  time — that  is,  before  the  grubs 
have  begun  to  be'coiled  up  in  the  cells,  which  will  he  on  or 
about  the  seventh  day.  It  is  generally  in  bad  seasons,  or 
Avhen  combs  are  worked  in  glasses  in  strong  stocks,  before 
any  quantity  of  honey  is  collected  in  the  fields,  that  brood 
is  found  in  them.  Let  me  further  remark  here,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  readiness  of  a  stock  for 
having  an  artificial  swarm  made  out  of  it ;  for  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that,  under  these  circumstances,  there  are 
no  vacant  cells  (that  is,  unoccupied  by  honey  or  brood )  in 
the  stock  ;  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  wait,  before  forcing 
a  SAvarm,  till  most  of  the  cells  are  actually  ceiled  over. 

Another  thing,  too,  is  Avortliy  of  remark.  Those  amateur 
apiarians  who,  with  me,  think  that  a  systematic  and  periodical 
destruction  of  the  old  queens  is  desirable,  Avill  see  what 
facility  is  afforded  in  the  Avorking  of  glasses  for  effecting 
this  object.  As  I  have  before  said,  scarcely  a  week  has 
passed,  both  this  and  last  summer,  without  my  having  seen 
the  queen  of  every  one  of  my  box-colonies,  which  happened 
to  have  a  glass  over  it,  perambulating  that  glass;  and  I  have 
often  seen  her,  in  May,  June,  or  July,  many  times  a  day,  in 
the  same  glass.  What  can  be  easier,  therefore,  than  to 
thrust  a  slide  beneath  the  glass,  remove  it,  catch  and  destroy 
her.  The  bees  will  gradually  leave  the  glass  one  by  one, 
and  fly  home  ;  but,  if  not  watched ,  the  queen  will  go  too.  The 
best  way,  therefore,  perhaps,  is  to  fumigate  the  glass,  and 
so  catch  her — that  is,  if  the  glass  is  not  honey-full,  as  in  this 
case  it  might  be  spoiled  for  use,  In  this  Avay  I  hope  next 
summer  to  get  rid  of  the  old  queen  of  that  stock,  Avith 
Avhose  history  I  have  so  often  troubled  the  readers  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener.  She  has  been  in  my  possession  since 
August,  1849,  and  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  now  going  on 
for  four  years  old.  But  for  her  admirable  qualities  as  a 
breeder,  I  should  have  destroyed  her  this  last  summer. 

In  Avitlidrawing  a  queen  from  a  hive  in  this  clandestine 
manner,  it  might  be  long  before  the  bees  perceived  her  loss, 
and,  perhaps,  not  till  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Therefore,  I  Avould  recommend  the  bees  to  be  violently  dis¬ 
turbed,  by  a  slight  fumigation  or  drumming,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  queen’s  removal.  This  Avould  draw  their 
attention  to  their  loss. 

Again,  does  not  this  suggest  a  way  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  swarms  ?  Every  young  queen  may  be  caught,  and 
have  her  Avings  mutilated  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  swarm  rising,  unexpectedly,  it  would,  with  the 
queen,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  be  easily  found  and  hived  ? 
If  the  queen  became  lost  to  the  bees  (which,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  not  seldom  the  case),  they  would  all 
return  home,  and  in  this  way  a  youthful  sovereignty  would 
be  perpetually  kept  up,  Avithout  loss  or  trouble. — A  Country 
Curate. 


BIRDS. 

Living  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  about  two  miles 
from  a  town,  I  have  many  opportunities  for  noticing  the 
habits  of  birds,  both  in  their  A\rild,  and  in  their  half-domesti¬ 
cated  state,  and  the  result  of  these  observations  convinces  me 
that  they  are  an  essential  link  in  the  divine  economy  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  Without  their  check,  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  insect  tribes  would  render  almost  fruit¬ 
less  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  gardener. 
Wherever  and  whenever  birds  most  abound,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  nature ;  and  the 


operation  of  this  laiv  is  beautifully  and  benevolently  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  arrival  and  departure  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  the  insectivorous  birds,  to  render  then'  services 
during  the  summer,  when  their  assistance  is  most  needed ; 
that  class  only  remaining  for  the  Avinter  which  are  adapted 
to  the  rigour  of  the  season  and  our  wants.  I  never  suffer  a 
bird  to  be  molested,  and  am  repaid  for  my  protection  by  a 
garden  comparatively  free  from  the  ravages  of  those  insects 
of  which  so  many  complain.  For  six  years  a  pair  of 
Martens  have  occupied  the  same  nest  upon  a  rafter  in  my 
stable ;  they  rear  tAvo  broods  of  four  each  every  season,  and 
the  quantity  of  insects  captured  for  their  young  is  incredi¬ 
ble.  As  Ave  are  upon  familiar  terms,  I  frequently  stand  to 
watch  their  arrival  Avith  food,  which  is  repeated  for  hours,  at 
intervals  of  tAvo  or  three  minutes.  Last  summer  the  pan-tile 
under  which  the  nest  was  placed,  became  so  hot  from  the 
sun,  that  the  young  ones  Avere  scorched  out,  and  not  being 
fully  fledged,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  distress  of  the  old 
birds  in  this  dilemma  Avas  great.  I  tied  a  basket  to  the 
rafter,  and  put  the  little  ones  into  it,  but  they  soon  appeared 
in  a  row  upon  the  edge,  and  in  this  position  were  fed  and 
tended  by  their  parents  until  able  to  take  their  flight. 

The  Flycatcher  is  another  of  my  favourites,  and  very 
familiar.  A  pair  of  these  for  the  last  two  years,  have  built 
their  nest  over  my  kitchen  window,  they  also  rear  two 
broods,  and  are  indefatigable  in  the  destruction  of  insects. 
Their  favourite  position  during  the  day  is  the  tops  of  the 
Dahlia  stakes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Martens,  the  sun  at 
times  was  too  hot  for  the  young  ones  in  the  nest ;  upon 
these  occasions  the  mother  would  sit  for  hours  with  her 
Avings  and  tail  expanded,  so  as  to  form  a  screen  for  their 
protection.  With  such  examples  of  parental  tenderness, 
need  man  to  doubt  of  God’s  particular  providence  over  him. 
“  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings 
shaltthou  trust.”  S.  P.,  Rushmere. 


SIMPLE  AND  PERMANENT  MODE  OF  LABELLING 

PLANTS. 

Where  accuracy  and  intelligence  are  aimed  at,  I  think  it 
requisite  that  all  plants  should  be  labelled,  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  memory  to  retain  the  names  of  the  numerous 
tenants  of  our  gardens.  The  usual  method  of  naming 
plants  is  Avith  wooden  labels,  but  as  they  require  reneAving 
so  often,  on  account  of  their  decaying  at  the  surface  of  the 
mould,  I  have  adopted  the  folloAving  as  more  permanent. 
I  have  labels  of  zinc  because  they  are  the  neatest  and  most 
durable  of  any.  There  have  been  many  inks  invented  for 
Avriting  on  this  metal,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  that  did 
not  soon  get  effaced,  or  is  not  troublesome  to  Avrite  Avith. 
Noav  the  system  I  adopt  is  permanent  if  done  in  the  folloAv- 
ing  manner: — Warm  the  label,  then  apply  a  thin  coat  of 
bees-Avax  to  the  side  on  which  you  intend  to  Avrite,  and  when 
the  wax  is  cold,  Avrite  with  a  hard  pencil ;  in  fact,  any  thing 
hard  and  pointed  will  do,  and  then  apply  two  or  three  drops 
of  an  equal  mixture  of  Spirits  of  Salts  (Muriatic  Acid)  and 
Spirits  of  Nitre  (Nitric  Acid)  by  means  of  a  feather;  let  it 
remain  about  five  minutes  and  the  letters  will  sufficiently 
corrode  in  the  zinc  to  be  legible.  For  annuals  and  such 
plants  as  are  of  short  duration,  a  wooden  label  is  as  well  as 
any,  but  for  Roses,  and  other  shrubs,  and  fruit  trees,  one  of 
zinc  is  the  best.  If  used  as  I  have  described,  it  avt.11  not 
decay,  nor  be  effaced  by  the  Aveather.  For  plants  in  pots  it 
is  also  superior,  on  account  of  its  neatness  and  durability. 

F.  C. 


CRICKETS— CELERY  EARTHING. 

Having  seen  various  receipts  recommended  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener  for  the  destruction  of  crickets,  I  also 
send  you  the  following  receipt,  which  has  been  very  success¬ 
fully  used  by  the  lady  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  serve. 
She  had  some  bread  cut  in  thin  slices,  well  buttered,  and 
dredged  with  arsenic,  and  cut  in  small  pieces,  which  before 
going  to  bed  were  placed  in  the  ash -hole  under  the  grate, 
next  morning  all  the  butter  and  arsenic  were  gone,  but  the 
bread  was  left ;  in  about  a  week  after  more  crickets  were 
observed,  Avhen  supper  Avas  again  set  out  for  them,  which 
they  had  evidently  partaken  of  with  a  good  relish,  and  since 
then  not  a  cricket  has  been  seen  in  her  kitchens. 

I  have  also  seen  coal  ashes  recommended  by  J.  R.,  the 
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writer  of  tlie  Kitchen-garden  department,  for  earthing  late 
crops  of  celery  in  heavy  soils,  which  I  can  say,  from  expe¬ 
rience,  is  an  excellent  plan.  I  have  generally  grown  as 
good  celery,  and,  I  believe,  sometimes  better,  than  my  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  could  seldom  keep  any  of  it  after  Christmas.  I 
have  often  been  very  much  vexed  when  I  have  had  two  or 
three  yards  of  a  row  of  my  once  tine  celery  to  dig  up  before 
I  could  get  any  lit  to  use;  I  tried  river  sand  with  very  little 
benefit,  but  since  I  have  used  coal  ashes  I  can  keep  my 
celery  until  late  in  the  spring ;  before  earthing  up  I  remove 
all  suckers,  and  clear  away  all  tree  leaves  that  the  wind  may 
have  blown  amongst  them ;  then  tie  each  plant  gently 
together  with  a  little  soft  bast ;  I  then  add  a  good  layer  of 
moderately- dry  coal-ashes  close  to  the  celery,  and  back  up 
with  soil,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  soil  to  touch  the  celery. 
I  would  earnestly  advise  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  who  may  have  lost  their  celery  through  the 
ravages  of  insects,  or  rottenness,  to  try  the  above  plan,  as  it 
will  preserve  the  celery,  and  also  improve  the  ground. 

.T.  N.,  Boston ,  York. 


CHURNS. 

Your  readers  can  have  nothing  so  simple  as  the  common 
barrel-churn  in  use  in  lai’ge  dairies,  made  as  large  or  as 
small  as  they  please.  There  was  a  neat  and  likely  little 
churn  for  a  small  dairy  in  the  Exhibition.  It  was  simply 
a  fly-wheel  with  sails  working  in  a  tub  or  box,  something 
like  the  old  smoke-jack,  but,  of  course,  made  of  wood.  It  was 
forced  round  by  two  iron  barrels,  one  horizontal,  the  other 
perpendicular,  and  turned  by  a  winch. 

A  Worcestershire  Man. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Evergreen  Trees  for  Clay  Soil  (S.  W.  L.). — There  is  not  a  very 
fast-growing  tree,  among  all  our  evergreens,  that  will  suit  your  clay  soil. 
A  row  of  Spruce  Firs  will  answer  your  purpose  better  than  any  other  tree, 
as  you  can  plant  them  so  thick  as  to  form  an  evergreen  hedge  in  a  few 
years.  Plant  them  only  two  feet  apart,  and  let  the  branches  run  into 
each  other. 

Names  of  Plants,  &c.  ( Constant  Reader). — Of  your  Sweet-scented 
Geraniums,  1  is  Prince  of  Orange.  2,  Rose-scented ,  or  Graveolens. 

3,  one  of  the  endless  varieties  of  the  Citron-scented,  and  a  very  good  one. 

4,  Fair  Helen.  This  and  No.  1  are  the  hardiest  of  the  race.  5,  a  variety 
of  Radnla,  without  any  particular  name ;  and  No.  6,  Oak-leaved,  but 
there  are  many  varieties  of  this,  which  cannot  be  determined  without  a 
flower,  The  dark  Verbena  is  Emma;  and  the  other  is  one  of  the  many 
bluish-grey  ones  ;  Venosa  is  a  very  different  thing.  Your  “little  red 
flower  ”  is  Coccinea,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Achhnenes.  The  Cuphea  is  stri- 
planted  as  you  propose,  and  the  tulips  will  not  suffer  much  ;  but  do  not 
gilosa.  None  of  the  Scarlet  Geraniums  will  give  the  same  effect  as  the  old 
variegated  Scarlet  with  Verbena  venosa.  Your  kidney-shaped  bed  will 
do  plant  them  thick.  The  Geant  des  Battailles,  and  the  Malmaison  roses, 
may  or  may  not  be  on  their  own  roots  in  a  bed ;  it  is  only  when  roses  are 
trained  down,  that  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  have  them  on  their 
own  roots.  The  White  is  the  same  as  the  Sweet  Alyssum.  We  cannot 
say  why  the  nurserymen  do  not  grow  such  and  such  plants. 

Flower-Beds  (T.  T.  T.). — Bed  9,  a  scarlet,  in  the  middle  of  eight 
other  beds  in  a  circle,  is  as  badly  planted,  or  coloured,  as  you  could 
make  it.  When  you  plant  again,  let  9  be  a  white,  or  some  dull  colour  ; 
and  if  you  cannot  get  the  rolours  to  match  in  the  other  beds,  let  the 
centre  one  be  of  tall  plants  that  will  hide  the  defect  in  part ;  3,  4,  and  7 
are  good  bedding  plants,  if  you  had  good  varieties,  and  the  fault  must  be 
in  the  soil ;  2,  A/onsoa  is  not  much,  put  Sapnnaria  calabrica  in  its  place 
next  year.  It  is  best  to  empty  the  hot-water  pipes  for  the  greenhouse 
‘  when  the  fires  are  given  over  in  the  spring,  and  take  fresh  rain-water  in 
|  during  tbe  autumn  ;  and  to  keep  the  pipes  clean,  put  in  a  piece  of  Sal- 
|  ammoniac  as  big  as  a  hazel-nut  once,  every  winter. 

Flower-garden  ( J .  K.  G.).— Your  “funny  plan”  looks  very  well 
|  indeed  on  paper :  we  would  not  alter  one  inch  of  it.  A  few  half-standard 
perpetual  roses  on  the  grass  slopes  would  be  enough  to  make  your 
present  arrangement  very  complete,  on  the  supposition  that  the  beds  are 
rightly  filled.  How  do  your  walks  stand  on  that  slope  ?  The  Ageratum 
will  not  stand  frost.  Any  nurseryman  can  supply  it  cheap,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  root  from  cuttings. 

Lantana  crocea  ( E .  B.). — It  is  an  excellent  bedder  in  the  autumn, 
!  as  you  have  just  proved  by  having  it  in  fine  bloom  on  the  30th  of  October. 
I  No  wonder  you  should  like  to  preserve  it  for  another  trial ;  but  the  right 
way  is  to  make  cuttings  of  it  every  year  early  in  August,  and  to  keep  them 
in  a  greenhouse  exactly  as  you  would  Salvia  fu/gens.  Before  you  see 
!  this  the  frost  will  have  killed  your  plants  down  to  the  ground.  Perhaps 
you  may  yet  save  some  by  cutting  them  close  down,  and  saving  the  root- 
I  stocks  in  sand  under  a  stage  in  a  greenhouse ;  but  after  this  always  keep 
;  a  stock  lrorn  cuttings. 

Verbenas  (C.). — Yes  ;  frost  has  no  respect  for  persons  or  plants  ;  but 
your  old  Verbenas,  except  the  low  creeping  varieties,  will  not  yield  to  the 
first  or  second  frost.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  Verbenas  should  escape. 
Pentsternons  in  damp,  rich  soil  are  often  killed.  It  is  safe  to  protect  a 


few  plants ;  or,  better  still,  to  make  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  them  every 
August.  Young  plants  of  them,  say  two  or  three  years  old,  flower  best. 

Large  Flower-bed  ( Philantlios ). — We  approve  much  of  your  de¬ 
termination  to  remove  the  American  plants,  and  fill  the  whole  bed  with 
low-flowering  plants,  but  we  cannot  attempt  to  choose  the  kinds  of  plants 
of  any  one’s  flower-bed.  Your  object  is  not  to  attract  the  attention  of 
strangers  from  the  plant-houses,  by  a  great  display  in  this  large  bed  in 
front,  therefore  a  mixed  bed  will  suit  you  best,  and  in  a  mixed  bed  you 
need  not  fear  if  one-third  of  the  plants  are  as  gay  as  they  can  be,  two- 
thirds  neutrals  will  keep  the  high  colours  in  subjection,  so  to  speak. 

Roses  against  Ivied-wall  (Ibid). — Against  a  north  wall  eight-and- 
a-half-feet  high,  and  covered  with  ivy,  you  wish  to  plant  a  row  of  Roses 
to  train  up  amongst  the  ivy — an  excellent,  if  not  the  very  best  plan. 
Most  of  the  pillar-roses  will  suit  you,  but  the  hardiest  and  strongest 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  Hybrid  Bourbons  would  be  better— say  Madame 
Laffay,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Baron  Prevost,  La  Reine,  and  between  these,  the 
following  Bourbons,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Amenaide,  Madame  Aubis,  Splen- 
dens,  Gloire  dc  Rosamene.  and  the  Tyrian  Purple  Noisette  (Poupre  de 
Tyre  of  the  catalogues). 

Roup  in  Fowls — Cochin-China  Fowls  (A  Poultry  Keeper). — 
“  Your  fowls  are  suffering  from  roup,  which  is,  I  believe,  only  another 
name  for  severe  cold.  Can  your  hen-yards  be  sheltered  from  the  east  and 
north,  if  they  are  not  so  already  ?  I  give  a  pill  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  and 
keep  the  sick  fowls  warm,  apart  from  their  companions,  and  this  treat¬ 
ment  has  sometimes  proved  successful.  I  have  never  seen  Malay  fowls 
with  feathered  legs ;  they  are  very  different  from  the  Cochin-China, 
being  taller,  quite  different  in  their  carriage,  with  more  tail,  and  a  rose 
comb.  Cochin-China  fowls  should  lay  dark-coloured  eggs,  but  after  the 
fowls  have  laid  a  long  time,  or  are  out  of  health,  they  will  sometimes 
become  paler.” — (Anster  Bonn.) 

Pili.ar  Roses  to  match  (T.  0.  P.). — Acidalie  is  not  a  pillar  rose  at 
all.  Queen  of  the  Prairies  will  match  and  contrast  with  Blairii,  but  they 
both  require  a  wall  in  a  cold  situation.  Beauty  of  Billiard  and  Chenedole 
would  match  well  with  Brennus ;  but  neither  of  them,'or  any  of  the 
Hybrid  Chinas  or  Bourbons,  will  contrast  or  agree  at  all  with  Laura 
Davoust,  which  is  a  climber  intermediate  between  Noisettes  and  Multi- 
floras.  If  you  have  it  true,  the  best  match  or  contrast  for  it  is  either 
Felernburg  or  Poupre  de  Tyre  (Tyrian  Purple),  the  only  crimson 
Noisettes  we  have. 

Protecting  Geraniums,  &c.  (E.  G.).— You  had  better  put  some  of 
the  plants  from  the  greenhouse  under  the  cucumber-frame,  to  make  room 
for  the  Petunias  and  Verbenas,  which  you  cannot  save  in  the  frame  if  we 
have  a  long  hard  winter.  The  way  to  protect  it  from  the  frost  is  to  put  a 
mat  or  two  over  the  glass,  and  then  a  good  covering  of  straw  in  very  hard 
weather  ;  the  mat  is  to  keep  the  glass  clean. 

Lilium  venustum  (Ibid). — This  is  the  second  time  we  have  been 
asked  about  this  plant,  but  there  is  no  Lily  by  that  name,  as  far  as  we 
aware  of.  We  should  much  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Double  Scarlet  10-week-Stocks  (S.). — It  is,  indeed,  surprising 
how  well  this  stock  is  grown  for  the  London  windows.  But  the  culture  is 
like  writing  ;  you  may  look  at  a  good  writer  for  years  without  being  able 
to  catch  his  style,  and  you  may  see  the  whole  process  of  rearing  this  stock 
over  and  over  again  without  being  able  to  make  a  hand  of  it  youtself. 
The  seeds  are  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed  in  August,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  fit  to  handle,  they  are  pricked  out  into  other  beds,  and 
carried  over  the  winter  something  like  cauliflower  plants.  There  are 
regular  stock  growers,  from  whom  the  large  nurserymen  buy  them  in  the 
spring. 

Buddl«a  and  Allspice  ( F .  R.  C.). — Yes,  this  is  a  very  good  time 
to  remove  them  both.  The  Allspice  (Calycunthus  floridus)  will  carry  a 
large  ball,  if  you  like,  but  that  is  not  very  necessary;  and  you  may  get 
a  good  many  young  ones  from  it,  if  it  is  very  bushy  down  to  the  soil. 
The  Buddlaia  you  must  be  more  careful  about,  as  the  roots  run  down  a 
long  way,  and  are  not  furnished  with  many  fibres,  unless  the  soil  is  very 
suitable  for  it. 

Tropceolum  tuberosum  ( Carig  Cathol). — The  roots  will  be  in  good 
time  ; — we  are  much  pleased  that  it  has  flowered  so  well  with  you.  What 
a  present  to  send  to  a  friend  in  New  Zealand,  or  Australia,  or  to  Natal, 
or  the  hill  districts  in  India!  If  sent  like  so  many  potatoes,  the  roots 
would  reach  in  safety,  even  if  they  were  five  months  on  the  way.  The  leaf  is 
not  that  of  the  common  pink  Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  of  which  there  is  a 
variegated  crumply-leaved  sort,  but  that  of  the  lilac  trailing  Ivy-leaf. 
Your  plant,  like  the  white  Ivy-leaf,  would  run  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  if  trained  in  a  greenhouse.  The  common  Ivy-leaf  sorts  trail  but 
very  slightly.  There  is  not  a  scarlet  Ivy-leaf  yet  published,  but  we  have 
lately  heard  of  private  seedlings  of  great  promise  in  high  colours.  Your 
plant  seeds  freely,  and  so  does  the  white  Ivy-leaf,  and  another  pink  one 
intermediate  between  the  two, — the  common  Ivy-leaf  never  seeds. 

Protecting  Plants  (0.  P.). — Until  your  greenhouse  is  ready  your 
Camellias  will  take  no  hurt  under  a  single  mat  at  night,  nor,  indeed, 
through  all  the  winter,  and  their  room  in  the  pit  we  would  devote  to  the 
bedders.  The  old  wood  on  the  standard  Perpetual  Roses,  recently 
planted,  should  be  cut  out  at  once,  and  all  the  shoots  pruned  close. 

Nettle-leaved  Geranium  ( H .  W.). — There  has  not  been  a  gera¬ 
nium  of  that  name,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out.  Send  us  a  flower,  and  one 
or  two  leaves  of  your  plant,  and  very  likely  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  it  is,  and  the  right  treatment. 

Vine-planting  and  Pruning  (A  humble  Tyro,  and  M.  W.). — You 
will  find  your  wishes  attended  to  by  Mr.  Errington  to-day.  The  brown 
spots  on  the  green-stemmed  vine  may  be  mildew,  but  they  frequently 
accompany  ill-ripened  wood. 

Wine  from  Unripe  Grapes  (A  Subscriber). — The  proportions  are 
forty  pounds  of  grapes,  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  to  four  gallons  of 
water,  and  follow  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Livett  in  our  ninety- 
seventh  number.  Mr.  Livett  will,  perhaps,  furnish  a  recipe  for  making 
wine  with  both  ripe  and  unripe  grapes. 
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Lyon’s  Magnetic  Powder,  for  destroying  cockroaches,  &c.,  may  be 
heard  of  from  Mr.  Norris,  at  Messrs.  Evans  and  Sons,  Silver-street, 
London. 

Names  of  Apfles  (I.  S.  G.). — These  shall  be  given  in  our  next 
number. 

Packing  Grapes  for  Travelling  (R.  II.).— Mr.  Errington’s  mode 
is  as  follows  : — The  box  being  ready,  and  sufficiently  roomy — four  inches 
deeper  than  the  bunch  when  in  its  recumbent  position — two  inches  at 
least  of  white  paper-shavings  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  tucking  them 
somewhat  close,  but  not  tight.  If  any  of  the  paper  remains  in  masses,  as 
cut  from  the  quires,  it  must  be  separated  into  individual  strips.  The  best 
way  now  is  to  surround  each  bunch  as  they  are  placed  in  the  box  with 
silver  or  tissue  paper;  this  must  be  placed  gently,  and  somewhat  loosely, 
round  the  bunch,  avoiding  carefully  all  friction  ;  and  now  a  little  extra 
paper-shavings  may  be  so  placed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  nest  for  the  bunch, 
and  this  is  so  managed,  as  that  when  the  bunch  with  its  paper  is  laid 
down  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  move  or  to  handle  it  again.  As  they 
are  thus  successively  placed,  a  little  paper  must  be  introduced  here  and 
there  as  a  wedge,  or  prop,  to  prevent  the  bunch  from  slipping.  When 
the  bunches  are  very  large,  or  possess  huge  shoulders,  some  little  pillows 
or  cushions  may  be  introduced  between  them  and  the  body  of  the  bunch  ; 
occasionally  these  may  be  formed  by  enclosing  small  portions  of  the 
paper-shavings  in  the  silver  paper,  thrusting  such  in  any  situation  where 
a  great  weight  of  berries  are  likely  to  infringe  on  each  other.  The 
bunches  being  all  thus  placed,  some  more  of  the  little  cushions  may  be 
thrust  here  and  there  over  the  general  surface,  so  placing  them  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  bunch  to  move  in  any  direction.  The  surface 
being  thus  brought  level,  nothing;  remains  but  to  fill  up  the  box  with 
paper-shavings,  taking  care  that  it  is  quite  full,  so  that  the  lid  in  fastening 
down  will  have  to  be  compressed  a  little.  The  finer  the  shavings  are  the 
better,  and  of  thin  white  paper. 

Roses  for  Lodge  Pillars  {Old  Subscriber).— If  what  Mr.  Beaton 
states  to-day  does  not  give  you  the  information  you  require,  do  not 
hesitate  to  write  to  us  again. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse  {Rev.  J.  S.  L.). — As  your  green¬ 
house  is  only  seven  feet  by  five  feet,  and  you  object  to  a  stove,  probably 
two  four-gallon  stone  bottles,  filled  with  boiling  water,  would  sufficiently  ■ 
exclude  the  frost. 

Thompson’s  or  Money’s  Inverted-Rose  Watering-pot. —  ! 
Several  subscribers  would  be  glad  to  know  where  this  can  be  purchased. 


Application  of  Manures  (C.). — This  subject  shall  be  attended  to. 

Works  on  Botany  {G.  M.). — Smith’s  Introduction  to  Botany  is  the 
best  book  you  can  buy.  It  may  be  obtained  of  the  dealers  in  second-  , 
hand  books  for  three  or  four  shillings.  As  your  object  is  to  obtain  a  I 
knowledge  of  the  science,  buy  also  his  English  Flora,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  four  volumes  for  about  eighteen  shillings.  With  this  you 
will  be  able  to  test  your  progress  in  the  Linnsean  system,  by  trying  to 
detect  the  name  of  any  English  flowering  plant  you  find.  Neither  of  the 
other  books  you  name  would  suit  your  purpose. 

Hardy  Annuals  and  Perennials  {Rev.  G.  de  G.). — In  addition  to 
the  book  you  have,  buy  The  Flower  Garden,  published  by  Messrs.  Orr 
and  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  London. 

Worms  in  Grass  Plat  (/.  B.). — There  is  no  mode  of  permanently 
banishing  them.  Frequent  sprinklings  with  common  salt,  and  watering 
with  lime-water,  banish  them  for  awhile  from  the  surface.  We  have  | 
nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  lately  said  about  destroying  cockroaches. 

Dutch  method  of  Forcing  Lettuces  (W.  Simes). — We  are  pro¬ 
mised  particulars  relative  to  this. 

Variegated  Borecole  (An  Enquirer). — This  is  the  most  beautiful  , 
for  garnishing  purposes  that  we  have  seen.  Yellow,  fringed  with  green  ;  ! 
lilac,  fringed  with  green  ;  creamy,  mottled  and  (fringed  with  green,  and 
being  all  in  various  forms  and  of  various  sizes,  and  all  intensely  curled, 
render  it  peculiarly  elegant  and  attractive.  Have  you  proved  that  it 
comes  true  from  seed  ? 

Names  of  Plants,  &c.  ( R .  E.  M.). — We  think  the  seed  you  enclosed 
is  of  Campanula  Vidalli,  not  Loreii.  ( C .  S.). — Your  slip  is  of  Salvia 
uurea,  or  Golden-flowered  Sage.  We  had  not  seen  it  for  twenty  years,  j 
and  recognized  it  as  an  old,  long-absent  friend.  It  is  a  hardy,  green-  j 
house  plant,  and  ought  to  flower  from  May  to  November.  Your  compost  j 
is  too  rich  ;  try  a  poorer,  mixed  with  a  little  bricklayer’s  rubbish.  (A 
Market  Gardener). — Your  plant,  with  fruit  like  a  cluster  of  small  black-  i 
berries,  is  Phytolacca  decandra,  or,  Branching  Virginian  Poke.  Poultry 
are  fond  of  its  berries,  but  it  is  said  to  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  their 
flesh ;  and  the  juice  of  the  berries  is  employed  to  heighten  the  colour  of 
port  wine. 
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Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
ChristChurch,  City  of  London. — November  13th,  1851. 
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Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  woodcuts,  3s  6d. 

C  PARKE  S’  INTRODUCTION  TO 

lO  CHEMISTRY. 

“  Concise  and  extremely  lucid.” — Medical 
Times . “  Short,  simple,  clear,  and  ac¬ 
curate.” — Asiatic  Journal . “A  text¬ 
book  for  teachers.” — Westminster  Review . 

“  Ought  to  supersede  all  other  elementary 
works  on  chemistry.”— Monthly  Magazine. 

London  :  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


T)  ICHARDSON’S  RURAL HAND- 

JA  BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each,  with  numerous 
Illustrations. 


HORSES  ;  their  Varieties — Breed¬ 
ing— and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 

DOGS  ;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 

Directions  as  to  their  General  Management — 
and  Simple  Instructions  as  to  their  Treatment 
under  Disease. 

PIGS  ;  their  Origin  and  Varieties — 

Management  with  a  View  to  Profit— and  Treat¬ 
ment  under  Disease.  Also,  Plain  Directions 
relative  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  Curing 
and  Preserving  their  Flesh. 

BEES;  THE  HIVE andtheHONEY 

BEE  ;  with  Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  a 
considerable  Annual  Income  from  this  branch 
of  Rural  Economy.  New  Edition ,  revised . 

PESTS  of  the  FARM  ;  with  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  their  Extirpation  ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Plain  Directions  for  the  certain  Destruction  of 
every  description  of  Vermin. 

DOMESTIC  FOWL;  their  Natural 
History— Breeding— Rearing— and  General  Ma¬ 
nagement.  New  Edition ,  revised  and  Unproved. 

LAND  DRAINAGE  ;  its  Principles, 

Practice,  Cost,  and  probable  Profits.  By  James 
Donald,  Civil  Engineer,  Derby. 

SOILS  and  MANURES,  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Land,  and  Rotation  of  Crops.  By 
John  Donaldson,  Government  Land  Drain¬ 
age  Surveyor. 

London:  Wit,  S,  Qrr  &  Co.,  Amcn-Corncr. 


HtJbci-ttecments. 


WIRE  NETTING  ONE 

VV  PENNY  per  SQUARE  FOOT. 
City  of  London  Wire-work,  Fence, 
and  Weaving  Manufactory. 
THOMAS  HENRY  FOX,  44,  Skin¬ 
ner-street,  and  6  and  8,  Snowhill, 
London,  would  respectfully  direct  the 
attention  of  the  nobility,  landed 
gentry,  agents,  &c.,  to  the  very  low 
prices  at  which  he  can  offer  WIRE¬ 
NETTING,  and  every  description  ot 
WIRE  and  IRON-WORK  for  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Estates. 

Wire  netting,  Id  and  2d  per  foot ;  galvanised  ditto  (requiring  no  painting),  2d,  3d,  and  3^d,  per 
foot.  Any  quantity  can  be  sent  off  immediately  of  the  following  widths,  viz.,  18,  24,  30,  36,  and 
48  inches.  It  is,  however,  made  to  order  at  any  width  at  the  same  rates.  This  netting  is  admirably 
adapted  and  is  now  very  much  used  for  an  immense  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  for  protecting 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  young  plantations,  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  hares  and  rabbits; 
also  for  fowl-houses,  plieasantries,  aviaries,  &c.  Strong  galvanised  sheep  netting,  calculated  to  last 
for  an  immense  time,  2s  per  square  yard ;  if  narrower  or  wider  than  a  yard,  the  price  is  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Galvanised  Wire  Plant  Guards,  for  protecting  individual  plants  and  shrubs  from  hares  and 
rabbits,  &c.,  from  15s  to  54s  per  dozen.  Painted  ditto  ditto,  from  12s  to  48s  per  dozen.  All  these 
plant  guards  are  made  to  open  at  the  side,  so  as  to  allow  of  being  put  round  the  plant  without 
damaging  the  foliage.  Strong  Iron  Tree  Guards,  for  protection  against  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  12s, 
15s,  and  18s  each.  Cast-iron  Pheasant  Feeders,  single  or  double  perch,  20s  and  22s  each.  Wire 
Fence  Materials,  ready  for  erecting,  from  3$d  per  running  yard  of  six  wires.  Wire  Fences  erected, 
and  Iron  Hurdles  supplied,  at  very  low  prices.  An  experienced  person  sent,  if  wished,  to  take 
measurements,  &c.,  and  survey  the  ground  where  a  fence  is  proposed.  All  kinds  of  wire-work  for 
gardens,  such  as  trainers,  flower-pot  stands,  greenhouse  stages,  arches  and  arbours,  flower-bed 
bordering,  ornamental  rabbit  fencing,  &c. 

Every  information,  with  samples  or  specimens,  and  illustrated  catalogue,  will  be  forwarded  upon 
application,  by  post  or  otherwise,  at  No.  44,  Skinner-street,  London. 

n  LENNY’S  GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

VJ  Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.  Price  6d. 

n  LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  AND 

LI  GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  5s  6d. 

nLENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

vT  GARDEN ;  containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.  Price  7s  6d. 

n  LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

xJ  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists’  Flowers.  Price  7s  6d. 

nLENNY’S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  ;  containing 

VJ  the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.  Price  Is. 

nLENNY’S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING;  containing  the  Elements 

LA  of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.  Price  fid, 

C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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NOVEMBER  20—26,  1851. 

Weather  near  London  in  1850. 
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Rain  in  In. 
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Waxen  Chatterer  comes. 
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Princess  Royal  Born,  1840. 
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2 

4  54 

28 

14  2 

325 

22 

s 

Sun’s  deolination,  20°  8' s. 

29.643  —  29.429 

55 — 44 

S. 

22 

32 

1 

6  16 

29 

13  46 

326 

23 

Sun 

23  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

29.551  —  29.337 

53—39 

S.W. 

26 

33 

0 

sets. 

© 

13  30 

327 

24 

M 

Grey  Wagtail  comes. 

,29.305  —  29.018 

56—43 

S.W. 

46 

35 

in 

5  a  1 9 

1 

13  13 

328 

25 

Tc 

29.217  —  29.093 

52—31 

S.W. 

04 

36 

58 

6  6 

2 

12  55 

329 

26 

W 

Oak  leafless. 

29.411  —29.358 

45—34 

s.w. 

02 

38 

57 

7  2 

3 

12  36 

330 

In  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Olaves,  Hart  Street,  London, 
repose  the  remains  of  Dr.  William  Turner,  who,  we  are  told  by 
Anthony  Wood,  “  after  all  the  rambles  and  troubles  he-  had  made  and 
did  endure,  did  quietly  lay  down  his  head  and  departed  this  life  on  the 
7th  of  July  in  1568.”  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  lemark  of  this 
good  old  bigot,  Anthony  Wood,  that  he  saw  no  excellence  in  any 
one  that  differed  from  himself  either  in  politics  or  religion,  and  as 
Dr.  Turner  was  totally  at  variance  with  him  in  both,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  Wood  saw  in  him  neither  virtue  or  merit:  “This  person, 
who  was  very  conceited  of  his  own  worth,”  says  Wood,  “  was  hot-headed, 
a  busy-body,  and  much  addicted  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  would  needs, 
in  the  heighth  of  his  study  of  physic,  turn  tlieologist,  but  always  refused 
the  usual  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  order  to  his  being  made  a  priest : 
and  whether  he  had  orders  conferred  upon  him  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  manner  appears  not.  Sure  it  is  that  while  he  was  a  young  man, 
he  went,  unsent  for,  through  many  parts  of  the  nation,  and  preached  the 
Word  of  God,  not  only  in  towns  and  villages,  but  also  in  cities.  In  his 
rambles  he  settled  for  a  time  at  Oxford,  among  several  of  his  countrymen 
that  he  found  there,  purposely  for  the  conversation  of  men  and  books. 
At  the  same,  and  after  following  his  old  trade  of  preaching  without  a  call, 
i  he  was  imprisoned,  and  kept  in  close  durance  for  a  considerable  time.” 
Such  is  the  monstrously  perverted  sketch  given  by  bigotry  of  one  of  the  best 
men,  one  of  the  most  consistent  promulgers  of  the  Reformation,  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  science  who  lived,  suffered,  and 
benefited  mankind  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  and  such  a  specimen  serves,  with  many  others,  to  warn 
the  searcher  after  historical  truth  not  to  found  his  judgment  upon  the 
opinion  of  any  one  historian,  but  to  base  that  judgment  upon  facts. 
Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  facts  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Turner.  He 
was  born  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  and,  aided  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  completed  his  education  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  college  he  was  a  student  in  1538,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  his  learning. 

He  applied  himself  to  philosophy  and  physic,  and  early  discovered  an 
inclination  to  the  study  of  plants,  and  a  wish  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Materia  Medina  of  the  antients.  He  complains  of  the  little  assist¬ 
ance  he  could  receive  in  these  pursuits.  “  Being  yet  a  student  of  Pem¬ 
broke  Hall,  whereas  I  could  learn  never  one  Greke,  neither  Latin,  nor 
English  name,  even  amongst  the  physicians,  of  any  herhe  or  tree  :  such 
was  the  ignorance  at  that  time  ;  and  as  yet  there  was  no  English  Herbal, 
but  one  all  full  of  unlearned  cacographies  and  falsely  naming  of  herbes.” 
At  Cambridge,  Turner  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  and  after¬ 
wards,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  many  others,  united  to  the  character 
of  the  physician  that  of  the  divine.  He  became  a  preacher,  travelling 
into  many  parts  of  England,  and  propagated,  with  so  much  zeal,  the 
cause  of  the  reformation,  that  he  excited  persecution  from  Bishop 
Gardiner,  and  that  imprisonment  mentioned  by  Wood.  On  his  enlarge¬ 
ment  he  submitted  to  voluntary  exile  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
j  of  Henry  VIII. 

This  banishment  proved  favourable  to  his  advancement  in  medical 
and  botanical  studies ;  he  resided  at  Basil,  at  Strasburgh,  at  Bonn  ;  but 
principally  at  Cologn,  with  many  other  English  refugees.  He  dwelt  for 
some  time  at  Wiessenburgh  ;  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Ferrarah.  As,  at  this  period,  the  learned  were 
applying  with  great  assiduity  to  the  illustration  of  the  antients,  it  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  to  Dr.  Turner,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  lectures  of  Lucas  Gkinus,  at  Bologna,  of  whom  he  speaks 
t  in  his  “ Herbal ”  with  great  satisfaction;  and  frequently  cites  his 
authority  against  other  commentators.  Ghinus  was  the  first  who  erected 
a  separate  professorial  chair  for  botanical  science  ;  from  whence  he  gave 
lectures  on  Dioscorides,  which  he  continued  for  twenty-eight  years  with 
great  applause.  He  procured  the  physic-garden  to  be  founded  at  Bologna, 
to  demonstrate  the  plants  he  spoke  of.  He  was  the  preceptor  of 
Caesalpinus  and  Anguillara,  who  became  two  of  the  soundest  critics  in 
the  knowledge  of  plants  that  the  age  produced.  Turner  resided  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  at  Basil,  from  which  place,  in  1568,  he  dates  the  dedication 
of  his  book  “  On  the  Baths  of  England  and  Germany.”  During  his 
residence  in  Switzerland,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Gesner,  and 
afterwards  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him. 

At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned  to  England,  was  incor¬ 
porated  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Oxford,  was  appointed  physician  to  Edward, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and,  as  a  divine,  was  rewarded  with  a  Prebendary  of 
York,  a  Canonry  of  Windsor,  and  the  Deanery  of  Wells.  He  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  part  of  his  Herbal,  when  treating  on  the  herba 
Britannica,  which  he  took  to  be  the  Bistort,  as  having  been  physician  to 
the  “  Erie  of  Embden,  Lord  of  East  Friesland.”  In  1551,  he  published 
|  the  first  part  of  his  history  of  plants,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Duke, 
his  patron.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  which  he  had 
amply  testified  by  several  religious  tracts,  induced  him  to  retreat  to  the 
i  continent,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Mary.  At  her  decease,  Queen 
j  Elizabeth  reinstated  him  in  all  his  church  preferments.  In  the  dedication 
of  the  compleat  edition  of  his  “Herbal”  to  the  queen,  in  1568,  after 
|  complimenting  her  majesty  on  account  of  her  skill  in  the  Latin  language, 

:  and  the  fluency  with  which  she  conversed  in  it,  he  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  her  favours  in  restoring  him  to  his  benefices,  and  in  other  ways 
protecting  him  from  troubles  ;  having,  at  four  several  times,  granted  him 
the  great  seal  for  these  purposes.  He  seems  to  have  divided  his  time 


between  his  deanery,  where  he  had  a  botanical  garden,  of  which  fre-  , 
quent  mention  is  made  in  his  “  Herbal,”  and  his  house  in  Crutchcd  j 
Friers,  London.  He  also  speaks  of  his  garden  at  Kew.  “  From  the  re¬ 
peated  notices  he  takes  of  the  plants  in  Purbeck,  and  about  Portland,” 
says  Dr.  Pulteney,  “  I  should  suppose  he  must  have  had  some  intimate 
connections  in  Dorsetshire.” 

Dr.  Turner  was  one  of  the  best  naturalists  of  his  era,  but  we  must  pass 
over  his  works  on  the  constituents  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Bath, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  nor  must  we  be  tempted  to  dwell  upon  his  writings 
relative  to  birds  and  fish,  nor  upon  his  theological  writings,  nor  upon 
those  relative  to  plants,  until  we  come  to  his  chief  work,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  demonstrates  in  that  volume  that  he  was  the  first  of  our 
nation  who  really  possessed  a  knowledge  and  critical  judgment  of 
plants.  It  was  printed  at  three  different  times,  in  folio,  with  cuts.  The 
first  part  at  London,  in  1551,  under  this  title,  “  A  New  Herball,  wherein 
are  contayned  the  names  of  herbes  in  Greeke,  Latin,  English,  Duch, 
Frenclie,  and  in  the  Potecaries  and  Herbaries  Latin,  with  the  properties, 
degrees,  and  natural  places  of  the  same  gathered.”  “  For  Steven 
Mierdman.”  Lond  ,  1551.  The  second  part  at  Cologn,  156*2,  during  his 
exile  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  With  this  was  reprinted  the  first  part,  and 
his  “Book  on  :the  Bathes  of  England  and  Germany.”  In  1568  these 
were  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  the  third  part,  which  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  title:  “The  third  part  of  Win.  Turner’s  Herbal,  wherein  are  con¬ 
tained  the  herbes,  rootes,  and  fruvtes,  whereof  is  no  mention  made  of 
Dioscorides,  Galene,  Pliny,  and  other  old  authors.  Imprinted  at  Collen, 
by  Arnold  Birckman,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1566.”  The  dedication, 
however,  to  the  company  of  surgeons,  is  dated  from  Wells,  June  24, 
1564. 

Dr.  Turner’s  “  Herbal”  is  printed  in  the  black  letter,  agreeably  to  the 
general  usage  of  the  times,  and  is  embellished  with  the  figures  of  most 
of  the  plants  he  describes.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  according 
to  the  Latin  names ;  and,  after  the  description,  he  frequently  specifies 
the  places  of  growth.  He  is  ample  in  his  discrimination  of  the  species, 
as  his  great  object  was  to  ascertain  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  Dioscorides  in  particular,  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To 
this  end  he  bestows  much  criticism  on  the  commentaries  ot  Fuchsius, 
Tragus,  Matthiolus,  and  other  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  professes  to 
have  corrected  many  of  their  mistakes  in  the  application  of  the  names  of 
Dioscorides.  In  all  this  he  has  shewn  much  judgment,  and  much  mode¬ 
ration,  in  avoiding,  more  than  usual,  the  licence  taken  by  many  of  the 
commentators,  of  applying  the  names  of  plants  described  in  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  to  those  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  What 
he  says  of  the  virtues  of  plants  he  has  drawn  from  the  ancients  ;  but  has, 
in  numberless  instances,  given  his  opinion  of  their  qualities,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  those  sages,  and  recorded  his  own  experience  of  their  virtues. 
He  no  where  takes  any  doubtful  plants  upon  trust,  but  appears  to  have 
examined  them  with  all  the  precision  usually  exercised  at  a  time  when 
method,  and  principles  now  established,  were  unthought  of;  everywhere 
comparing  them  with  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  He 
first  gave  names  to  many  English  plants  ;  and,  allowing  for  the  time 
when  specifical  distinctions  were  not  established,  when  almost  all  the 
small  plants  were  disregarded,  and  the  Cryptogamia  almost  wholly  over¬ 
looked,  the  number  he  was  acquainted  with  is  much  beyond  what  could 
easily  have  been  imagined  in  an  original  writer  on  his  subject. 

The  third  part  of  his  “  Herbal,”  dated  from  Welles,  June  24,  1 5 fi 4 ,  he 
dedicates  to  the  company  of  surgeons,  and  apologises  for  its  imperfections : 
“Being  so  much  vexed  with  sickness,  and  occupied  with  preaching,  and 
the  study  of  divinity,  and  exercise  of  discipline,  I  have  had  but  small 
leisure  to  write  Herballes.” 

As  a  brief  specimen  of  this  rare  work  we  will  extract  what  he  says 
relative  to  the  lettuce.  “  Lactuca  is  called  in  Greek  Thridar,  in  English 
Lettes  or  Lettuce,  in  Dutch  Lattich,  in  French  ung  Lactue.  Lettis  is 
of  diverse  kindes  ;  one  kind  is  called  Lactuca  hortensis ,  and  in  English 
Garden  Lettis  ;  the  other  kind  is  called  Lactuca  sylvestris,  which  is  called 
in  English  Green  Endive,  and  this  is  the  herb  that  the  Israelites  eat  with 
their  Passover  Lamb.  There  are  divers  sorts  of  Garden  Lettes,  for  one 
is  called  Lactuca  capitata,  that  is,  Cabbage  Lettes,  because  it  goeth  all 
into  one  head,  as  Cabbage  Cole  doth.  Another  kind  is  the  common 
Lettes;  some  kinds  have  white  seed,  and  other  kinds  have  black  seed.” 
He  then  gives  a  short  description  of  the  plants,  and  concludes  by 
observing  of  “the  properties,”  that  “The  Garden  Lettes,  which  is  of  a 
cooling  nature,  is  taken  to  be  good  for  the  stomach  ;  it  bringeth  sleep, 
sofleneth  the  belly,  and  calleth  forth  milk,  but  when  it  is  sodden  it 
nourisheth  more.  But  they  that  have  an  evil  stomach  were  best  to  take 
it  unwashed.  Much  use  of  Lettes  hurteth  the  eye-sight;  it  is  laid  up  of 
some,  and  seasoned  and  sauced  in  brine.” 

We  must  conclude,  and  it  shall  be  with  expressing  a  hope  that  we  have 
evinced,  despite  the  detractions  of  Anthony  Wood,  that  Dr.  Turner  was 
a  consistent  Reformer,  a  strong  labourer  and  patient  sufferer  for  the 
truth’s  sake,  and  well  worthy  of  Ray’s  brief  character  of  him,  “Turner 
was  a  man  of  solid  erudition  and  judgment.” 

Meteorology  or  the  Week.  — At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  48.3°  and  35.4°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  59°,  occurred  on  the  21st  in  1833,  and  the  lowest  cold,  17°y  on 
23rd,  in  1846.  During  the  period,  89  days  were  fine,  and  on  79,  ram 
fell. 
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A  week  or  two  ago  we  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  specimens  of  fruits  are  sent  to  us  for  iden¬ 
tification  ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  which  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance  to  us  as  well  as  our  correspondents,  we  again 
return  to  the  subject.  We  have  been  induced  on  this 
occasion  to  make  the  following  observations,  from  having 
received  a  box  containing  fifteen  specimens  of  apples, 
and  out  of  these  fifteen  we  are  only  able  to  identify  nine 
of  them.  Now  we  hope  our  correspondent  will  not 
think  us  particularly  dull  because  we  cannot  identify 
the  whole ;  for  apart  from  having  good  specimens  of  the 
genera]  character  of  the  fruit — which  in  this  case  we 
have  not  had — it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit, 

!  being  only  a  small  part  of  the  tree,  and  that  part,  too, 
which  is  most  subject  to  be  influenced  by  soil,  exposure, 
and  season,  we  have  many  other  characters  to  become 
acquainted  with  before  we  can  decide  with  confidence. 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  wood,  the  habit  of  the  tree, 
and  the  season  of  maturity,  are  all  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  known ;  but  as  we  cannot  expect  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  of  these,  yet  if  our  friends  would  take 
the  trouble  to  state  some  particulars  in  connection  with 
the  varieties  sent,  they  would  greatly  facilitate  our 
labours,  and  reap  advantage  to  themselves. 

Of  fruits,  as  of  plants,  there  is  what  is  called  geogra¬ 
phical  distribution,  that  is,  there  are  certain  varieties 
which  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  and  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  particular  localities.  Fortunately, 
we  are  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  great  orchard 
districts  of  these  kingdoms,  and  know  the  varieties 
which  are  cultivated  in  them.  If,  therefore,  we  knew 
whence  the  varieties  came,  that  would  be  one  step 
towards  attaining  our  object ;  then,  a  knowledge  of  the 
season  of  maturity,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plicable,  whether  for  the  dessert  or  culinary  purposes, 
would  be  desirable ;  but,  above  all,  let  us  be  furnished 
with  well-grown,  characteristic  specimens.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  what  some  are  which  have  recently  been 
sent  us,  they  were  evidently  taken  from  old,  exhausted, 
and  diseased  trees,  and  were  what  is  popularly  termed 
gnarly,  being  so  void  of  character  as  to  pass  just  as  easy 
for  one  sort  as  another.  Let  the  specimens  be  entire, 
having  the  stalk  and  eye  perfect;  and  with  attention  to 
these  remarks  our  friends  will  be  the  gainers.  It  is  our 
wish  to  state  with  confidence  what  the  fruit  really  is, 
and  not  what  it  might  be,  or  what  it  is  like ;  we  would 
not  have  any  guess-work  in  the  matter,  and  we,  there¬ 
fore,  trust  that  in  future  our  correspondents  will  aid  us 
in  contributing  to  their  gratification  and  our  own  satis- 
!  faction  ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  latter  object — 
that  we  may  ourselves  he  satisfied  with  what  we  have 
done.  _ _ _  R.  H. 

Pursuing  our  observations  on  the  science  of  plant- 
culture,  we  next  come  to  the  stem  and  branches. 
Although  every  member  of  the  vegetable  form,  from 
the  minutest  root  to  the  most  fragile  flower,  have  their 
I  epidermis,  cellular  integument,  bark,  woody  fibre,  and 
medullary  matter,  yet  as  these  are  most  apparent  in  the 
I  stem  and  branches,  they  can  be  commented  upon  most 


readily  in  this  chapter,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  vegetable  members. 

The  first  of  these,  the  epidermis,  is  analogous  to  the 
human  cuticle,  or  scarf  skin,  being  the  external  envelope 
of  the  whole  surface.  It  is  commonly  transparent  and 
smooth,  sometimes  hairy ;  in  other  instances. hard  and 
rugged,  occasionally  so  abounding  with  silica  or  flint,  as 
to  be  employed  as  a  polisher  for  wood,  and  even  brass. 
In  every  instance  it  is  a  net-work  of  fibres,  the  meshes 
of  which  are  filled  with  a  fine  membrane.  The  epi¬ 
dermis  appears  to  be  designed  as  a  preservative  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  gaseous  matter  and  moisture  respired,  and 
as  a  shield  from  the  attacks  of  animals,  &c.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  devoid  of  sensation.  The  texture  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  between  the  meshes  varies  much  in  different 
species  of  plants.  In  very  succulent  plants,  it  is  so 
contrived,  that  it  readily  allows  the  absorption  of 
moisture,  but  prevents  perspiration.  Such  plants  are, 
consequently,  well  qualified  to  inhabit  hot  climates  and 
dry  soils.  Neither  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  it  possesses 
the  quality  of  allowing  the  passage  of  some  gases,  and 
rejecting  others,  as  the  bladder  of  animals  permits 
water  to  pass  through  its  texture,  but  is  impervious  to 
alcohol.  In  old  trees  it  cracks,  and  in  many  cases  be¬ 
comes  obliterated,  the  dead  layers  of  bark  performing 
its  offices.  Its  growth  is  slower  than  that  of  other 
parts,  and  its  powers  of  expansion,  though  great,  occa¬ 
sionally  cannot  equal  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the 
parts  it  incloses  and  defends.  This  is  very  frequently 
the  case  with  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  cherry;  the 
tree  is  then  said  by  gardeners  to  be  hide-bound,  and  is 
remedied  by  making  longitudinal  incisions.  It  is  still 
more  apparent  in  the  fruit  of  the  cherry  and  plum, 
when  rain  falls  abundantly  during  their  state  of  ripe¬ 
ness,  their  pulp  swells  so  rapidly,  that  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  epidermis  of  every  ripe  fruit  upon  a  tree  will  be 
cracked.  Gardeners  are  very  prone  to  scrape  with  no 
gentle  hand  the  bark  of  their  fruit-trees ;  whereas  every 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  its  surface  unne¬ 
cessarily,  and  never  to  reduce  its  thickness  until  all 
danger  of  severe  frosts  are  passed. 

The  epidermis  regulates  the  evaporation  from  a  plant, 
and  preserves  it  in  some  degree  from  the  detrimental 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which  our  climate  is 
liable.  The  birch  (Betulus  alba),  has  more  films  of  j 
epidermis  than  any  other  European  tree  ;  and  it  ascends 
to  greater  heights  in  the  Alps,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
the  frozen  zone  than  other  trees  of  the  same  climates. 

Immediately  below  the  epidermis  occurs  the  cellular 
integument  (otherwise  known  as  the  parenchyma  and 
pulp).  It  is  a  juicy  substance;  and,  being  the  seat  of 
colour,  is  analogous  to  the  rete  mucosum  of  man,  which 
is  red  in  the  white,  and  black  in  the  negro:  the  mass  of 
apples,  &c.,  is  composed  of  it.  Leaves  are  chiefly  formed 
of  a  plate  of  it,  inclosed  by  epidermis.  In  herbs,  suc¬ 
culent  plants,  leaves  and  fruits,  if  it  is  destroyed,  like  ! 
the  epidermis  of  the  same,  it  remains  unrestored;  but 
in  the  case  of  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  regenerated  after 
each  removal.  In  leaves- it  is  generally  green;  in  flowers 
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and  fruits,  of  every  hue.  It  is  always  cellular,  and 
evidently  acts  a  part  in  the  secretory  system  of  plants. 

Under  the  cellular  integument  occurs  the  bark,  which, 
in  annual  plants,  or  branches  of  one  year’s  growth, 
consists  of  a  single  layer,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  wood;  in  older  stems  and  branches,  it  is  composed 
of  as  many  layers  as  they  are  years  of  age.  It  is  in  the 
innermost  of  these,  which  is  called  the  liber,  that  the 
vital  returning  circulation  and  secretions  are  carried  on 
for  the  time  being  almost  exclusively.  These  layers  are 
i  concentric,  or,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  cortical  layers ; 

'  they  are  thicker  in  feeble  plants  than  in  more  vigorous 
ones  of  the  same  species ;  they  are  formed  of  waving 
i  longitudinal  fibres,  the  meshes  of  the  net-work  they 
|  thus  constitute  being  filled  with  pulp.  If  the  outer 
j  hark  is  destroyed,  but  the  wound  does  not  penetrate 
j  below  the  liber,  the  wound  is  healed  up,  otherwise  the 
i  removed  part  is  unregenerated.  In  some  roots,  although 
only  annuals,  the  hark  is  composed  entirely  of  liber, 
and  is  very  thick,  as  in  the  carrot  and  parsnip,  in  which 
it  is  evidently  separated  by  a  light-coloured  annular 
mark,  from  the  central  or  woody  part.  The  liber  is 
composed  of  various  longitudinal  tubes,  in  which  the 
S  true  sap  of  the  individual  descends  after  elaboration  in 
j  the  leaves,  consequently  here  are  found  the  substances 
that  are  the  peculiar  products  of  each  in  the  most  con¬ 
centrated  state,  as  the  resin  of  the  fir,  the  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  &c. 

We  will  here  pause,  to  remark  upon  some  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  removal 
of  insects  from  the  bark  of  trees.  Oil  has  been  directed 
to  be  smeared  over  them,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
aphis  lanigera,  moss,  &c.  Whether  this  application 
;  will  answer  such  purpose  we  will  not  stop  to  enquire, 
j  but  will  rest  content  with  observing  that  a  more  dele¬ 
terious  one  is  scarcely  possible ;  for  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  it  destroys  the  parasites,  namely,  by  closing 
I  their  spiracles  and  pores,  and  thus  suffocating  them,  it 
1  in  a  like  manner  clogs  up  the  pores  of  the  infected  tree, 
and,  in  every  instance,  insures  a  weak  and  unhealthy 
vegetation ;  for  it  is  not  a  transient  remedy  that 
will  cease  in  its  effects  as  soon  as  it  has  attained 
the  desired  end.  The  oil  dries,  and,  as  it  were,  forms 
a  varnish  over  the  epidermis  for  years,  unremoved  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  effect  is  more 
decidedly  insured  by  linseed  oil  being  the  kind  recorn- 
i  mended,  it  being  one  of  the  most  unctuous  and  quick- 
drying  of  the  oils.  The  most,  effectual,  most  salutary,  and 
least  disagreeable  remedy  is  of  trivial  expense,  and 
which  a  gardener  need  but  try  upon  one  individual  to 
:  insure  its  adoption.  It  is  with  a  hard  scrubbing-brush, 
dipped  in  a  strong  brine  of  common  salt,  as  often  as 
necessary  to  insure  each  portion  of  the  bark  being 
moisted  with  it,  to  scrub  the  trunks  and  branches  of  his 
trees  at  least  every  second  year.  It  most  effectually 
destroys  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  moss ;  and  the  stimu¬ 
lating  influence  of  the  application  and  the  friction,  are 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  expense 
is  not  so  much  as  that  of  dressing  the  trunks  with  a 
solution  of  lime,  which,  however  efficient  in  the  des¬ 


truction  of  moss,  is  not  so  in  the  removal  of  insects, — is 
highly  injurious  to  the  trees,  by  filling  up  the  respira¬ 
tory  pores  of  the  epidermis,  and  is  decidedly  a  promoter 
of  canker.  Let  our  remedy  be  brought  by  every 
orchardist  to  the  test  of  experiment  under  his  own  eye , 
that  it  may  be  effectually  done,  and  he  will  not  require 
us  to  theorise.  Facts  are  stubborn  opponents. 

The  injury  inflicted  by  stopping  the  pores  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  on  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  tree,  is  at  once 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  oxygen  and  water  are  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  them,  the  same 
as  in  the  leaves,  which  operations  are  all  parts  of  the  | 
process  of  elaborating  the  sap.  It  is  no  trivial  inspira¬ 
tion  of  oxygen ;  for,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  branch  of 
an  apple-tree  has  been  found  to  inhale  five  times  its 
own  volume. 

If  the  fibres  emitted  by  the  ivy,  by  which  it  clings 
to  other  trees  for  support,  do  not  aid  it  in  obtaining 
nourishment,  yet  by  filling  .their  respiratory  pores,  they 
are  injurious,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  cling 
around  serviceable  trees. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society  are  proposing  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  those 
who  wish  to  compound  for  their  annual  contributions; 
and  it  is  intended  in  future  that  a  Fellow,  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  may  so  compound  by  paying  <£-12  10s., 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  by  paying  <£21,  with 
some  intermediate  sums  if  the  payment  be  made  at  ; 
intermediate  times.  So  far  as  these  sums  are  reductions 
below  those  formerly  charged,  so  far  are  they  praise¬ 
worthy  ;  but  they  stop  very  much  short  of  what  is 
desirable  if  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  benefit  the 
many.  The  day  must  come  when  the  Society  will  be 
entirely  remodelled  ;  for  it  will  not  be  tolerated  that  an 
association  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  all  that  is 
useful  in  horticulture,  and  that  might  improve  the 
orcharding  and  kitchen  gardening  of  millions,  should 
stagnate  as  a  genteel  Vauxhall,  celebrated  chiefly  for  its 
exhibition  to  a  select  few  of  other  people’s  horticultural 
productions.  A  total  change  from  this  must  come,  and 
the  effective  step  towards  it  will  be  reducing  the 
annual  payments  required  from  its  Fellows,  and  by 
thus  rendering  it  more  generally  an  object  oi  interest. 

When,  in  our  fifth  volume,  we  gave  an  account  of 
Philip  Miller,  the  never-to-be-too-liighly-estimated  author 
of  “  The  Gardener’s  Dictionary,”  we  quoted  Dr.  Martyn’s 
observations,  that  “  Mr.  Miller  was  of  a  disposition  too 
generous  and  careless  of  money  to  become  rich,  and 
all  his  transactions  showed  more  attention  to  integrity 
and  honest  fame  than  to  any  pecuniary  advantage.’’ 
An  extraordinary  confirmation  of  this  is  now  before 
us,  in  which  we  do  not  know  whether  most  to  wonder 
at  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Miller,  or  at  the  beggarly 
parsimony  of  the  Apothecaries  Company.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  memorandum  in 
Mr.  Miller’s  own  handwriting 
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“  An  Exact  Account  of  all  the  money  received,  and  paid 
to  labourers  for  keeping  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea, 
by  Philip  Miller,  gardener,  from  Christinas,  1705,  to 
Christmas,  1766.  £.  s.  d. 

The  annual  salary  received  from  the  Apothe¬ 
caries  Company .  50  0  0 

Taken  at  the  gate  for  shewing  of  the  garden  .  31  4  0 

Total  .  .181  4  0 

Paid  to  three  men,  for  52  weeks,  at  nine  shillings 

each .  70  0  0 

To  a  fourth  man,  for  8  weeks  in  summer  .  .  04  0  0 


£74  0  0 

Add  to  this  money  paid  for  freight  of  several 
parcels  of  seeds,  which  came  by  the  post, 
and  also  for  freight  of  plants  with  charges 
at  the  Custom  House  .  .  .  .  15  5  0 


£89  5  0 

By  which  it  appears  that  instead  of  having  any  money 
for  my  own  care  and  labour ;  I  am  considerably  out  of  pocket. 
And  from  the  inclemency  of  the  present  season,  I  have  not 
received  from  the  gate  four  shillings  per  week  since  Christ¬ 
mas  last,  so  that  unless  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  do  not  assist  me,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
garden  with  the  present  stock  of  plants  in  a  proper  way.” 

“  It  is  generally  believed,”  says  the  friend  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  original,  “  that  Miller  was  a  man  regardless 
of  accumulating  wealth,  and  from  the  statement  which 
he  here  gives,  it  is  evident  he  had,  from  his  connection 
with  the  Aj)othecaries  at  least,  little  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  even  had  he  been  so  inclined.  Fifty  pounds  a-year 
to  Philip  Miller;  and  that  too  in  1766,  when  he  had 
been  forty-four  years  in  their  service  !  Generous 
Apothecaries !  And  out  of  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  with  the  chance  of  admission  fees,  which  during 
this  year  amount  to  £31  4s.,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 
’  three  men,  for  fifty-two  weeks,  nine  shillings  each,’ 
and  ‘  to  a  fourth  man,  for  eight  weeks  in  summer,  £4/ 
besides  £15  5s.  for  carriage  of  seeds  and  plants  ‘  with 
charges  at  the  Custom  House.’  ” 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


J  wo-coloured  Episcia  ( Episcia  bicolor). — Gardeners 
Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  iii.,  161. — This  new  plant  is 
one  of  those  little  Gesnerworts  common  in  tropical 
America,  where  they  lead  a  kind  of  g-wasi-parasitical  life, 
rooting  on  the  stumps  of  dead  trees,  or  nestled  up  among 
the  forked  branches  of  living  ones,  deriving  much  of 
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their  nourishment  from  the  excessive  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  their  hair-like  roots  seizing  on 
such  dead  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  as  come  within 
their  reach.  The  present  species  was  discovered  in  New 
Grenada,  by  Mr.  Purdie,  whence  he  sent  it  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  at  Kew,  where  it  first  flowered  in  1847. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  free-flowering  plant  during  the  summer 
months,  the  flowers  opening  in  succession,  and  lasting  a 
considerable  time  in  perfection.  The  leaves  appear  com¬ 
paratively  large  for  so  dwarf  a  species;  they  are  not  un¬ 
like  those  of  a  Gloxinia,  whilst  the  mode  of  flowering  in 
clusters  is  after  the  manner  of  a  Nymphaa.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  flowers  are  very  pretty,  with  a  white  throat  and 
eye,  and  the  five  divisions  of  the  limb  are  of  a  light 
purple  colour  ;  the  throat,  or  mouth,  of  the  tube,  is  also 
spotted  with  purple  dots ;  the  whole  collected  together  j 
into  a  cluster,  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  green  leaves,  j 
have  a  gay  and  agreeable  effect. 

The  genus  was  named  by  Martius,  and  is  derived  from 
epi,  upon,  and  scia,  shade ;  the  plant  delighting  in  shady 
places.  All  Gesnerworts  (Gesneracese)  are  referred  to  the  j 
second  order  of  the  fourteenth  class  in  the  Linnaean  i 
system,  Didynamia  angiospermia.  B.  J. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — This  is  a  very  desirable 
little  plant  for  amateurs  with  small  stoves,  and  for  gar¬ 
deners  who  have  to  provide  little  gems  for  furnishing 
china  stands  for  all  sorts  of  odd  places  and  corners  j 
about  the  drawing-rooms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  readiness  to  increase  from  cuttings  of  the  short  side- 
slioots,  and  from  individual  leaves.  The  best  compost 
to  grow  it  in  is  one-half  peat  and  one-half  rough  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  little  sand  to  keep  it  open ;  but  I  have 
grown  suoh  plants  in  nothing  else  but  green  moss,  and 
I  have  seen  several  allied  species  do  very  well  in  pure 
sand.  The  great  point  is  to  give  them  a  close,  moist 
heat,  in  a  frame,  in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  flower- 
buds  appear,  to  inure  them  by  degrees  to  stand  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  to  flower  in,  and  after  flowering  to  allow  them 
no  more  water  than  will  keep  them  from  casting  then- 
leaves  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  Eli U1T-G  AliDEN . 

the  white  currant. — rest-pruning,  &c. —  ( Continued 
from  page  60). 

After  such  full  advice  concerning  the  Red  Currant, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  lengthened  observations:  still 
there  are  some  features  connected  with  the  White  Cur¬ 
rant  and  its  culture,  which  demand  a  special  notice. 

The  white  kind  is,  we  think,  more  ornamental  when 
in  full  bearing  and  ripe  than  the  red;  perhaps  because 
the  last  produces  much  less  breast-wood  or  annual  spray. 
It  is,  however,  altogether  less  gross,  and  seldom  acquires 
that  massiveness  in  the  older  wood  to  which  the  red 
attains.  Under  these  circumstances  the  fruit,  which, 
in  the  superior  Hutch  kinds,  is  larger  in  the  berry, 
makes  a  greater  display  in  a  much  less  compass,  and  J 
for  such  reasons  is  eminently  fitted  for  a  course  of 
training  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  flowers,  if 
necessary,  or  in  combination  with  espalier  fruit  trees. 

Preservation  of,  and  retarding  the  fruit,  too,  ought  to 
be  had  in  consideration,  when  determining  their  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  “  rest-pruning  ”  must  ever  be  liable  to 
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modifications  through  variations  in  the  mode  of  train- 
j  ing,  the  latter  must,  less  or  more,  be  referred  to  in  our 
!  pruning  letters,  iu  order  to  render  the  advice  explicit, 
and  as  free  from  error  as  possible. 

it  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  earnest  cultivator  of 
this  beautiful  and  useful  fruit,  that  a  generous  soil  is 
particularly  necessary.  This  will  not  consist  in  the 
application  of  manures  alone,  but  also  in  securing  a 
good  staple.  We  are  told,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
Currant,  by  some  authors,  that  it  inhabits  mountainous 
|  woods,  and  that  it  affects  the  banks  of  running  waters. 

|  This  much  implies  a  desire  for  partial  shade,  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air,  and  a  soil  approaching  the  character  of 
alluvium.  Notwithstanding  that  the  late  talented  Dean 
of  Manchester,  Dr.  Herbert,  has  wisely  observed,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  times  judicious  to  pay  a  slavish  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  plants  are  found  in  a  state 
of  nature,  but  occasionally  to  modify  the  conditions, 
according  to  altered  circumstances,  and  the  objects  of 
the  cultivator — we  may  here  observe  that,  although 
we  have  occasionally  known  good  crops  of  the  White 
Currant  on  sandy  and  dry  soils,  yet  the  finest  berries, 
and  the  healthiest  bushes,  have  been  on  soils  similar  to 
those  in  their  native  localities.  If,  indeed,  they  be 
planted  on  soils  at  once  poor  and  dry,  they  will  not 
repay  the  trouble  of  training.  Having  thus  secured,  it 
is  hoped,  the  requisite  conditions  as  to  soil  for  these 
useful  pets  of  either  the  kitchen -garden,  the  slip,  or 
even  the  flower-border,  we  must  proceed  to  remark  on 
“  rest-pruning first  observing,  that  as  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  the  depredations  of  birds,  fowls,  &c., 
they  should  not  be  thrust  too  far  out  of  sight.  Preserv¬ 
ation  and  retardation,  as  applied  to  this  Currant,  must 
be  treated  on  separately. 

Now  it  must  be  repeated,  that  as  the  White  Currant 
does  not  produce  one-tliird  the  summer  spray  which  the 
red  does,  much  less  rest-pruning ,  therefore,  will  suffice, 
whether  of  shortening  back  or  of  tbinning-out ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  bushes  possessing  more 
berries  than  leaves  on  soils  where  they  thrive.  It  is  a 
maxim  pretty  well  established,  that  although  a  bush  or 
tree  may  produce  and  ripen  an  overplus  amount  of  fruit, 
yet  that  it  requires  a  given  amount  of  healthy  foliage  to 
secure  a  full  flavour  and  a  fine  appearance.  Very  little 
shortening  back,  therefore,  is  necessary,  and  as  for  the 
side-spray,  we  do  think  that  it  may  he  left  a  little  longer 
than  iu  the  red  currant,  in  order  that,  by  encouraging 
!  the  growing  principle  laterally,  much  strength  may  be 
added  annually  to  the  numerous  clusters  of  spurs  with 
which  their  stems  are  generally  studded ;  these  lateral 
branches  generally  constituting  centres  to  such  groups 
of  spurs,  neither  need  the  terminal  points  be  much 
shortened.  The  finer  white  Dutch  currants  seldom 
produce  above  eight  inches  in  length  of  extending 
leader,  and  from  their  tame  character  of  growth,  as 
compared  witli  the  red  kind,  they  naturally  possess  a 
much  greater  tendency  to  produce  spurs ;  just  as  much, 
therefore,  may  be  pruned  away  as  appears  diminutive, 
shrunk,  blighted,  or  twisted  in  the  wrong  direction,  for 
|  any  or  all  of  these  evils  may  befal  the  shoots ;  indeed, 
it  generally  happens  that  one  or  the  other  does  occur. 
For  further  directions  connected  with  pruning,  see  the 
l  avticle  Red  Currant,  page  60.  We  do  not  know  that 
anything  further  of  a  special  character  can  be  pointed  to 
here ;  it  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  they  require 
richer  top-dressing  than  the  red  variety ;  of  this  more 
by-and-by,  under  its  proper  heading. 

The  Gooseberry  :  Rest-Pruning,  &c. — Here  wo  have 
a  most  important  bush  in  the  fruit-garden,  and,  indeed, 
as  it  sometimes  is,  connected  with  the  flower-border. 
Thinning-out  is  the  first  matter  with  the  gooseberry; 
indeed,  they  may  be  cultivated  in  tolerable  perfection  by 
this  courso  of  pruning  alone.  Most  of  our  best  prac¬ 
titioners,  nevertheless,  are  aware  of  the  benefits  aris¬ 


ing  from  a  judicious  shortening  of  the  points  of  the 
young  wood,  and  such  has  been  our  practice  for  many 
years. 

We  would  fain  here  offer  some  ideas  about  training, 
&c.,  but  such  would  manifestly  swell  the  present  paper 
too  much,  and  must  be  reserved  for  future  chapters  on 
training. 

Where  a  considerable  extent  of  gooseberry  bushes 
prevail,  the  pruning  of  extensive  rows  becomes  a  serious 
item  in  the  labour  account,  unless  some  assiduity  be 
exercised  in  economising  labour.  Our  practice  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  run  the  hedge  shears  along  the  general  outline 
previous  to  the  pruning,  just  dashing  off  those  extreme 
points  about  the  removal  of  which  the  operator  has  not 
a  doubt.  This  much  facilitates  the  hand-pruning,  or 
thinning,  which  must  follow  it ;  the  hand  of  the  pruner 
enters  now  with  great  facility.  Of  course  these  remarks 
apply  to  full-grown  bushes ;  young  ones  require  a  nicer 
handling.  The  knife  follows,  of  course,  and  now  the 
object  is  to  prune  away  most  of  the  interior  spray. 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  leave  much  wood 
in  the  interior  of  their  bushes,  under  a  false  economy, 
have  no  idea  of  the  vast  difference  there  is  in  the 
produce  between  such  bushes,  and  those  from  which 
nearly  all  the  interior  spray  has  been  removed,  both  in 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
produce  may  be  gathered.  We  would  undertake  to 
gather  two  bushes  at  least  of  the  well-pruned  for  one  ol 
the  other  class,  and  certainly  with  much  less  bloodshed. 
The  quality  and  amount  of  the  fruit,  too,  will  be  found 
far  superior.  It  is,  indeed,  ridiculous  to  expect  good 
fruit  from  the  interior  of  the  bushes,  and  the  halt-starved 
spray  in  that  situation  does  serious  injury  to  the  best 
bearing  wood,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  at  the 
exterior.  There  is  no  occasiou  for  the  pruner  to  leave 
any  spurs  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  removed,  they  are 
always  prolific  in  successive  shoots,  until  they  become 
exhausted  with  age  and  bearing,  when  the  sooner  they 
are  destroyed  the  better. 

The  tliinning-out  completed,  removing,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  most  of  the  interior  shoots,  and  duly  thinning 
the  exterior,  leaving  the  bearing  shoots  on  an  average 
about  three  inches  apart;  the  points  of  the  shoots  must 
be  looked  over,  removing  immature  portions,  and  as 
much  of  curved  or  ponderous  twigs  as  might,  by  bending 
with  their  fruit,  derange  the  general  character  of  the 
tree.  Our  practice  has  been  of  late  years,  to  leave  more 
young  shoots  on  the  exterior  than  good  pruners  are 
wont  to  do,  and  the  surplus  of  these  we  remove  at  the 
end  of  April.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  birds,  for  the  Finch  family  and  the  Tits  are  sad 
rogues  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  a  row  of  bushes  totally  stripped,  the  ground  beneath 
looking  as  if  sown  thickly  with  seeds.  Those  who  value 
their  crop  should,  however,  take  care  to  protect  carefully 
iu  the  end  of  February,  especially  if  it  has  been  a  hard 
winter,  or  that  a  few  warm  days  have  excited  the  buds 
prematurely  ;  the  birds  under  such  circumstances,  or 
after  a  long  snow,  have  such  a  longing  for  the  new 
vegetable  produce  of  the  rising  spring,  that  the  most 
excitable  buds,  among  which  we  may  fairly  place  the 
gooseberry,  are  quite  likely  to  bo  victimised. 

About  the  training  of  young  bushes,  little  can  be 
added  to  that  about  the  Red  Currant,  the  modes  of  pre¬ 
paration  and  early  training  being  very  similar.  The 
chief  difference  is,  that  the  shoots  of  the  Gooseberry, 
at  about  the  third  year  from  the  cutting  state,  may  be 
left  thicker  than  the  distance  prescribed  for  the  Currant. 
The  centre  of  the  bush  must  be  kept  well  open  ;  and  so 
pruned  as  to  give  the  branches  a  tendency  outwards, 
unless  the  kind  be  very  drooping  in  habit,  when  it 
sometimes  becomes  requisite  so  to  use  the  pruning 
knife,  as  to  coax  them  rather  inwards. 

The  management  of  the  show  berries,  being  conducted 
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on  a  somewhat  different  footing,  may  one  day  form  a 
chapter  by  itself.  R.  Errington. 

P. S.  8.  N.  V.  and  Moores  Victory. — Like  you  1 
must  lament  the  loss  of  some  of  our  old  and  favourite 
Geraniums,  many  of  which  would  doubtless  still  he  a 
boon  if  restored.  The  floral  public  is  highly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Beaton  for  bringing  so  many  of  these  good 
things  once  more  before  the  public.  There  is  the 
Rouge  et  noir ;  I  remember  well  receiving  my  first  plant 
of  it  in  1829,  from  Dennis,  (I  think)  in  the  Iving’s-road  ; 
and  with  it  came  an  excellent  kind,  named  Querci- 
folium  superbum,  much  after  the  manner  of  your  Moores 
Victory,  which  must,  no  doubt,  exist  somewhere :  it 
was  too  good  to  be  entirely  rejected.  Then  the  old 
Ignescens  of  Sir  R.  Hoare :  what  a  gay  figure  have  I 
known  a  shelf  of  these  dainty  kinds  make,  having  the 
old  Pelargonium  tricolor,  P.  ardens,  quinque  vulnerum, 
&c.,  amongst  them.  Like  the  Euclisias,  the  mere  size 
has  carried  too  much  importance,  but  the  public  will 
retrace  their  steps  in  this  respect;  indeed  they  have 
already  begun  to  do  so.  It  so  happens  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  with  size  of  flower  comes  size  of  foliage, 
and  as  another  clumsy  concomitant,  size  of  plant.  Now 
this  is  all  very  well  for  the  corridor  and  balcony  men,  but 
mark  how  it  ties  the  hands  of  our  amateurs,  with  their 
little  band-box  greenhouses.  Thus  much  digression  on 
behalf  of  these  beautiful  horticultural  minnikins :  now 
to  the  point  in  hand.  I  cannot  myself  furnish  Moores 
Victory,  but  ten  to  one  some  of  the  subscribers  to  The 
Cottage  Gardener  will  do  so.  As  to  the  old  Com¬ 
mander -in-Chief  ,  I  well  remember  an  old  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  gardener,  a  neighbour,  driving  to  Davey’s,  in  the 
King’s-road,  sometime  about  the  year  1813,  (as  I  think) 
to  purchase  one;  and  what  a  fuss  was  made  within  his 
little  circle  about  “  the  guinea  Geranium,"  which  pro¬ 
duced  such  large  flowers.  I  much  fear  this  Commander 
would  simply  rank  as  a  subaltern  in  these  marvellous 
times  ;  when  the  last  new  thing  is,  of  course,  “  the  best 
in  the  world.”  Davey  made  first  a  great  noise  about  the 
Prince  Regent,  some  forty  years  ago.  Then  came  out 
the  Royal  Oeorge,  then  Generalissimo,  and  then  Com¬ 
mander,  and  a  pretty  sum  he  made  of  them. 

Most  of  these  bouncing  Geraniums  were,  I  conceive, 
obtained,  on  the  one  side  at  least,  from  the  old  P.  cucul- 
latum,  which,  by  the  course  of  culture  pursued  when  I 
was  a  lad,  generally  contrived  to  blossom  when  “  full  of 
years.”  R.  Errington. 
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Noisette  Roses. — It  is  in  this  section  that  we  must 
look  for  climbing  roses  to  plant  against  the  front  of 
dwelling-houses  with  a  south  aspect,  including  also  south¬ 
east  and  south-west.  A  west  aspect,  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  will  suit  some  of  them,  and  some,  with  high 
!  titles,  are  not  worth  planting  at  all — Solfaterre,  for 
instance.  I  have  grown  this  useless  rose  for  some  years 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  in  a  border  as 
rich  as  it  could  be  made,  twenty  inches  deep,  five  feet 
wide,  and  as  dry  at  the  bottom  as  would  suit  a  Muscat 
of  Alexandria;  a  wall  due  south,  or  nearly  so,  kept 
warm  with  hot  water  pipes  in  winter,  and  covered  with 
good  glass  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  May,  with  power  to  give  it  as  much  air  as  if  it  were 
on  an  open  wall ;  yet  in  five  years  I  only  got  one  really 
good  flower  from  it,  and  that  was  a  good  one  certainly. 
It  generally  flowers  early  and  late,  in  May  and  again  in 
October,  but  not  very  freely.  I  consider  it  altogether 
unfit  for  our  climate  ;  nevertheless,  if  others  have  found 
1  it  to  answer  well  under  other  circumstances,  and  will 
send  us  accounts  with  the  proper  names  of  the  places 
and  writers,  we  shall  publish  them  and  cancel  ray 
verdict ;  but  if  we  cannot  establish  a  good  character  for 


it,  the  best  way  is  to  scratch  it  out  of  the  lists.  The 
celebrated  Cloth  of  Gold  is  a  Noisette,  and  one  of  the 
best  if  it  was  a  certain  bloomer,  which  it  certainly  is  not; 
— I  believe  the  fault  is  not  altogether  in  our  climate, 
but  that  it  is  partial  to  particular  soils,  like  the  Old 
double-yellow  Rose;  for  I  have  known  it  to  bloom 
tolerably  well  without  any  particular  indulgence,  and 
I  have  seen  it  fail  under  very  good  management.  A 
friend  of  mine  blooms  it  most  beautifully  trained  in  a  i 
cool,  airy  conservatory.  Unless  its  roots  are  well  con 
fined  it  should  not  be  much  pruned.  Established  plants  j 
of  it,  which  refuse  to  bloom  freely,  should  be  root-pruned  I 
about  the  end  of  August,  in  order  to  check  its  late  ! 
growth,  and  so  ripen  the  young  wood  before  winter. 

There  are  four  good  White  Noisettes ;  the  best  of  them 
is  Lamarque,  a  strong  pillar  Rose  ;  the  next  best  is  La. 
Biche,  another  pillar  Rose,  which  runs  much  farther 
than  Lamarque,  and  does  not  bloom  so  late.  The  next 
two  whites  are  dwarf — Aimee  Vibert  and  Miss  Glegg. 
The  latter  is  the  best  bedder  of  the  two,  on  account  of  its 
growing  more  freely,  and  its  better  scent.  The  scent  of 
Aimee  Vibert  is  very  bad  indeed :  it  should  never  be 
put  in  a  nosegay.  Jaune  Desprez  is  one  of  the  best  of 
this  class  to  plant  against  a  house  with  a  south  or  west 
aspect.  It  covers  a  large  space  in  a  few  years,  and  is 
remarkably  sweet  after  the  manner  of  the  tea-scented  ones, 
but  it  is  not  a  safe  one  to  bud  other  Roses  on,  as  a  hard 
winter  is  apt  to  injure  the  bark  and  young  wood.  1  had 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  a  few  years  since  against 
my  house,  and,  being  close  at  hand,  I  used  to  bud  every 
new  Rose  1  could  get  on  it ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
La  Biche,  they  all  died  or  dwindled  away  on  it  in  three 
or  four  years.  The  Tyrian  Purple  Noisette  (Pourpre  de 
Tyre)  is  a  most  beautiful  pillar  Rose,  and  a  good  one 
to  fill  up  the  bottom  of  a  rose-wall  when  the  strong¬ 
growing  ones  get  naked.  It  is  the  best  half-climbing 
Rose  we  have  of  that  colour — a  purplish  crimson.  It 
only  flowered  with  me  at  the  end  of  strong  shoots.  If 
older  plants  of  it  made  small  side-shoots,  and  flowered 
on  them  like  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  it  would  he  a  charming 
Rose ;  but  I  fear  the  habit  of  it  will  not  allow  of  that 
style  of  free-flowering.  A  cross  between  this  and  the 
Crimson  Boursault  would  give  us  such  a  climber  as  one 
of  our  correspondents  asked  last  summer — a  perpetual 
evergreen,  dark-flowered  climber.  Fellenberg  is  well 
spoken  of  as  another  high-coloured  Noisette,  but  I  never 
saw  it  in  flower  myself ;  considering,  however,  the  small 
number  of  dark  Roses  in  this  class,  I  admit  it  into 
this  selection.  To  have  flowers  of  these  two  shades  of 
dark  Noisettes  in  October  and  November  for  mixing 
with  the  Gloire  de  Rosamene  in  nosegays,  all  of  them 
with  the  buds  half  open  only,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
begin  pruning,  or  rather  stopping  their  second  growth, 
as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  six  inches  long,  and  to  keep 
on  stopping  to  the  end  of  August,  without  letting  them 
flower  at  the  end  of  June.  This  will  throw  them  into 
close  bushes,  which  will  begin  to  bloom  by  the  end  of 
September,  or  early  in  October,  when  they  would  need 
a  strong  dose  or  two  of  rich  liquid  manure,  and  would 
well  pay  for  all  this  attention  for  two  months  or  more. 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  Noisettes  keeping  in  bloom 
very  late  without  some  glass  protection,  but  I  have  often 
seen  the  Rosamene  in  good  bud  at  Christmas.  All  the 
strong  Bourbon  Roses  which  flower  only  on  the  top  of 
long  rambling  shoots  would  be  much  prettier  in  beds  if 
they  were  stopped  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  between 
the  summer  and  autumn  bloom  ;  at  any  rate  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  some  of  the  best  under  this 
treatment  in  the  reserve  ground,  so  as  to  have  many 
varieties  to  cut  for  glasses  and  nosegays  very  late  in 
the  season,  and  when  we  shall  have  rose-houses  on 
Mr.  River’s  orchard-house  plan,  that  will  be  the  proper 
plan  to  follow  for  having  flowers  all  the  winter,  and  to 
have  no  winter-pruning  at  all,  merely  to  stop  any  shoot 
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which  comes  up  too  strong.  Then  all  the  pruning  will 
be  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
and  not  only  that,  but  I  am  convinced  that  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  find  out  the  whole  of  the  Noisette  Bour¬ 
bons  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals — that  is,  all  Roses  which 
bloom  in  the  autumn  may  be  reduced  to  this  kind  of 
treatment,  whether  we  have  glass  houses  for  them  or 
not,  and  that  winter-pruning  will  be  confined  to  the 
June  flowers  only.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  find  out  that 
the  strong  Hybrid  Chinas  and  Bourbons  will  do  better, 
or,  at  least,  as  well  as  they  do  at  present,  if  they  are  not 
pruned  in  winter.  In  that  case  we  shall  always  gain 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  May,  as  1  found  the  case  with 
the  unpruned  perpetuals  last  May. 

This  week  I  have  got  an  old  garden  memorandum- 
book,  in  manuscript,  beginning  with  1791,  and  carried 
on  to  1830  by  a  great  garden  amateur ;  on  one  page  is 
entered  all  the  plants  he  bought,  and  from  whom,  and 
the  prices ;  the  other  page  is  left  blank  for  future  memo¬ 
randa,  among  which  1  see  as  good  and  rational  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  in  and  out  of  pots, 
forcing,  &c.,  as  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day  ; 
indeed,  the  very  plan  I  adopted  last  year  with  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  was  hinted  at  in  1799  in  this  book. 
The  writer  said  it  was  of  little  help  to  cut  down  the 
strong  stems  which  grew  directly  from  the  roots,  mean¬ 
ing  suckers ;  in  two  or  three  years  they  wearied  them- 
i  selves  with  flowering  so  much.  After  that  he  throws 
out  a  hint  about  allowing  root-stems  to  form  a  new  bush 
every  year,  and  only  cutting  such  as  became  weary  of 
flowering ;  but  whether  he  put  this  into  practice  or  not, 
is  not  said.  He  took  stock  every  third  or  fourth.year, 
that  is,  took  down  a  list  of  all  his  plants  at  stated 
intervals,  and  the  Colden-leaf  Geranium  is  among  them 
from  1793  to  1814,  when  he  ceased  to  name  his  old 
kinds,  and  mentions  his  yearly  purchases  of  them  only. 
This  Golden-leaf  is  our  Golden  Chain  of  the  present  day, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  oldest  seedling  that  is  preserved 
from  the  Cape  Scarlet,  the  oldest  in  cultivation  of  that 
breed,  but  now  supposed  to  be  lost;  I  had  it  at  Shrub- 
land,  however,  this  very  season.  When  the  Golden 
Chain  makes  a  green  shoot,  as  it  sometimes  did  with 
me,  I  believe  that  to  be  identical  with  Inquinans  alias 
Cape  Scarlet. 

Now  for  our  own  times  and  our  Roses.  Ophirie  is, 

[  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  a  yellow  of  all  the  Noisettes 
j  that  are  worth  a  place  against  the  wall  of  a  house,  with 
|  the  exception  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold]  but  a  good  yellow, 
free-blowing  Noisette  is  still  in  expectation  only.  Mrs. 
Siddons  is  a  better  yellow  than  the  last,  but  too  dwarf 
for  a  wall,  unless  it  were  to  fill  up  at  the  bottom ;  and 
Clara  Wardel  is  much  in  the  same  way.  All  the 
Noisettes  with  red  tints  I  care  little  about,  as  we  have 
much  better  sorts  of  the  same  habit,  and  quite  as  hardy, 
in  the  strongest  Bourbons,  which,  if  not  strong  enough 
to  run  over  a  house,  will  do  very  well  to  be  budded  on 
I  La  Biche,  or  on  Felicite  Perpetuelle,  for  that  purpose. 
To  save  room,  I  shall  not  in  future  repeat  my  lists  as 
1  have  done,  but  when  they  are  finished  I  shall  request, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  repeat  them  all  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
names  of  classes,  &c.,  for  ready  reference. 

Hardy  Climbing  Roses  :  Evergreens. — The  best  of 
all  this  class  is  unquestionably  Felicite  Perpetuelle,  or 
Perpetue,  as  some  call  it,  because  every  other  free-grow¬ 
ing  Rose  will  grow  on  it  by  budding.  If  I  had  a  castle 
to  cover  round  and  round  with  all  manner  of  Roses, 
I  would  guarantee  that  I  could  flower  the  Malmaison 
Rose  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  it  by  means  of  this  one 
climber,  and  the  way  I  would  go  to  work  would  be  this  : 
I  would  plant  young  plants  of  this  climber  at  nine,  ten, 
or  twelve  feet  apart,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
building,  and  to  guard  against  suckers.  I  would  have 
the  plants  from  strong  cuttings  made  in  October  and 
November,  and  all  the  eyes  picked  out  of  them  except 


the  two  top  ones, — the  cuttings  being  six  inches  long, 
there  would  be  at  least  four  inches  of  clear  stem  between 
the  roots  and  the  first  branches,  and  that  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  down  suckers  from  where  they  I 
are  most  apt  to  grow.  Supposing  the  two  eyes  to  grow,  I 
1  would  give  them  their  own  free  will  the  first  year,  and  j 
perhaps  some  manure  water  into  the  bargain,  if  the  sum-  j 
mer  was  dry.  At  the  end  of  October  I  would  cut  them 
down  to  ten  inches,  leaving  three  or  four  buds  on  each 
for  shoots  to  begin  to  bud  on.  I  would  bud  the  strongest 
sorts  near  the  bottom,  and  would  leave  some  shoots 
unbudded  every  season  until  the  top  was  reached.  On 
them,  and  near  the  top,  I  would  bud  the  more  dwarf  sorts. 
In  this  way  a  whole  collection  of  Perpetuals  might  easily 
be  established,  at  little  cost,  on  one  kind  of  climber,  or 
on  half-a-dozen  of  them  if  it  was  preferred,  such  as  I 
shall  name  presently;  a  shoot  here  and  there  of  the 
climbers  themselves  would  be  left  to  make  a  greater 
variety  of  flower;  and  to  guard  against  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  getting  too  bare  after  a  few  years,  I  woidd  plant 
pillar  Roses  along  the  bottom,  such  as  Gloire  de  Rosamene 
and  the  Tyrian  Purple,  &c.  Princess  Maria  is  the  next 
best  of  the  evergreen  climbers,  both  for  budding  on  and 
for  tint,  being  the  reddest  of  them ;  after  that  Myriantlies, 
tinged  with  pink ;  Princess  Louise,  also  a  little  tinged 
with  pink  on  a  white  ground ;  and  Rampant,  a  fine 
delicate  white  Rose.  All  these  bloom  in  immense 
clusters,  but  none  of  them  require  a  wall,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  budding  others  on,  unless  it  were  a  north 
wall  which  one  wanted  to  cover  fast.  D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Charcoal,  its  uses  for  Plant  Culture. — It  is  no 
easy  matter  now-a-days,  to  be  the  originator  of  a  new 
principle.  Discoveries  and  improvements  in  cultivation 
are  generally  the  mere  working-out  of  facts  previously 
known,  but  not  sufficiently  generalised.  The  ascertain¬ 
ing  of  a  fact  is  not  so  much  the  thing,  as  the  being  the 
first  to  make  that  fact  bear  upon  practical  utility.  The 
comparatively  uncultured  genius,  who  delighted,  himself 
with  the  wooden  clock,  tlie  result  of  many  an  anxious 
whittling,  was  no  less  a  genius,  though  clocks  far  supe¬ 
rior  existed,  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  knew  not  of. 
Hobbies  most  men  like  to  ride,  but  it  is  rather  disheart 
ening  for  them,  when  closely  surveying  a  territory  which 
they  imagined  they  alone  had  discovered,  to  find  the 
marks  and  foot-prints  of  others  who  preceded  them. 
The  man  whose  aim  is  to  be  practically  useful,  has  no 
such  misgivings.  More  than  half-a-century  ago,  Arthur 
Young  made  many  trials  with  charcoal-dust  as  a  manuring 
agent,  but  with  no  very  clear  definite  results.  For  a 
similar  period,  the  dust  and  the  soil  through  which  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  wood  passed  during  the  process  of 
charring,  had  been  used  successfully  for  improving  the 
soil  in  many  districts.  Earlier  stili,  in  great  charcoal 
districts  on  the  continent,  the  farmers  found  that  though 
the  site  of  the  heaps  was  barren  for  a  lesser  or  greater 
number  of  years,  according  as  that  soil  was  open  and 
porous,  or  stiff  and  tenacious,  partly  owing  to  the  roast¬ 
ing  heat  it  had  experienced,  but  chiefly  to  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  potash  with  which  the  ground  was  satu¬ 
rated,  yet  afterwards,  for  a  series  of  seasons,  it  was 
more  than  ordinarily  fertile.  For  the  using  of  charcoal 
as  an  agent  for  propagating  purposes,  within  these  ten 
years,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Munich  ; 
for  its  adaptation  to  cultivation  in  every  circumstance, 
from  the  Banana  to  the  Cabbage,  we  are  principally  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  James  Barnes,  of  Bicton.  Whether  that 
last-named  eminent  cultivator  had  known  what  is  stated 
above  as  to  charcoal-heap  sites,  is  a  matter  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  He  did  observe  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
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arouncl  the  outsides  of  where  the  charcoal  had  been 
burned.  Thousands  must  have  noticed  the  same  fact. 
The  inference  of  obtaining  similar  results  in  cultivation 
seems  almost  intuitive,  but  who  of  the  thousands  made 
it?  How  very  simple  our  greatest  discoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  look  after  they  are  known.  But  for  the 
experiments  at  Munich,  and  the  shrewd  calculating  in¬ 
ductive  philosophy  of  a  Barnes,  our  gardens  and  potting- 
benclies  might,  for  years  to  come,  have  been  destitute  alike 
of  the  nodules  of  charcoal  and  the  rough  made-for-the- 
moment  compost,  which  has  so  much  changed  the  mode 
of  culture,  and  rendered  the  superintendent  and  posses¬ 
sor  of  plants  more  independent  of  temporary  undue 
attention  from  the  water  pail. 

Upon  the  reasons  why  charcoal  exercises  such  benefi¬ 
cial  influences,  I  am  not  learned  enough  to  enter. 
Philosophers  are  not  even  agreed.  But  a  result  is  no 
less  a  result,  though  there  may  be  disagreement  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  a  seen  cause  produces  a  seen  effect. 
That  charcoal  is  antiseptic,  we  know — that  it  decom¬ 
poses  very  slowly  in  any  circumstances,  and  in  any 
times,  but  more  quickly  when  in  a  state  of  powder, 
moisture  applied,  and  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants, 
than  when  in  larger  pieces  and  kept  dry,  is  true — that  it 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  when  in  a  rough  state  especially,  neither 
changing  much  the  character  of  the  gases,  nor  being 
changed  itself,  but  parting  with  them,  though  in  general 
circumstances  more  slowly  than  it  absorbed  them,  is 
likely — that  it  absorbs  moisture  very  freely  when  fresh, 
and  rather  freely  at  all  times,  and  parts  with  it  more 
slowly  than  it  receives  it,  is  certain — that  it  is  one  of  the 
lightest  substances  of  a  porous  nature  we  know,  and 
when  placed  in  a  pot  among  soil,  almost  incapable  of 
|  becoming  so  wet  as  to  be  hurtful,  or,  unless  under  great 
carelessness,  so  dry  as  to  be  injurious,  is  equally  certain. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  chemical  question  to  the 
chemists,  and  dealing  only  with  the  mechanical,  we  find 
that,  used  with  prudence  and  moderation,  (for  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing)  when  finely 
i  divided,  owing  to  its  antiseptic  and  slowly  decomposing, 
and  thus  slowly  yielding  of  carbon,  properties,  either  by 
j  itself  or  mixed  with  sand,  or  sandy  soil,  it  is  most  useful 
j  in  propagating,  and  that  owing  to  its  lightness  and 
j  porosity,  and  absorbing  of  moisture,  but  not  in  excess, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  mechanical  agent  in  potting, 
rendering  stiff  soils  sufficiently  open  to  allow  water  and 
air  freely  to  percolate,  and  rendering  a  very  light  soil 
j  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  it  would  naturally  be. 

|  Also,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  drainage,  we  find  that 
rough  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  are  just  as 
!  effectual  as  broken  pots  and  pobbles,  while  in  large 
specimens,  the  lightness,  when  moving  often  has  to 
be  resorted  to,  is  no  mean  consideration,  as  even  when 
saturated  with  moisture,  there  is  no  comparison  in 
weight  between  it  and  pebbles  and  crocks.  For  a 
number  of  years,  my  use  of  charcoal,  in  a  fine  and 
rough  state,  has  been  commensurate  with  the  limited 
supply  I  could  obtain  by  charring  all  manner  of  rubbish 
I  or  prunings.  A  condemned  tree,  or  even  a  limb,  was 
carefully  kept  until  the  season  of  winter,  for  affording 
charcoal  in  lumps,  for  though  by  no  means  the  best 
period  for  charring,  it  is  the  best  for  us,  so  far  as  time 
and  opportunity  are  concerned.  As  in  the  use  of  it, 
however  clear  the  way,  I  sometimes  got  cast  in  an  ugly 
pitfall,  I  will  shortly  state,  as  so  many  guide-posts,  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  found  its  application  the  most 
satisfactory. 

First,  as  respects  propagation.  I  lately  stated  that 
the  person  who  was  near  a  roadside,  might  contrive 
from  that  roadside  to  get  soil  that  would  grow  the 
greater  part  of  plants  grown  in  windows  and  small 
greenhouses.  The  washing  of  that  road-drift  would 
furnish  fine,  pure,  gritty  sand  for  propagating  purposes, 


almost  equal  to  that  sold  about  London,  and  elsewhere, 
as  pure  silver  sand ;  the  sand  thus  procured  near  homo  j 
being  good,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  stones  on  ) 
the  road  worn  down  by  the  traffic.  For  the  propagating  ; 
of  almost  countless  numbers  of  soft-wooded  plants  every 
spring,  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  a  third  of  light 
loam,  a  third  of  sandy  road-drift,  and  a  third  of  small 
charcoal,  from  which  the  finer  dust  was  excluded  by  a 
fine  sieve, — the  charcoal  averaging  from  half  the  size  of 
a  common  pea,  to  less  than  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin. 
Over  this  is  frequently  thrown  the  slightest  dusting  of 
fine  sand,  just  to  prevent  the  air  too  freely  entering. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  cuttings  not  only  strike 
freely,  but  continue  in  health  a  long  period,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  stubby  character  and  abundance  of  roots,  when 
it  does  not  suit  your  convenience  quickly  either  to  pot 
or  plant  them  singly.  When  much  more  sand  was 
used,  the  compost  for  these  kinds  of  plants  was  apt  to 
become  too  dense,  and  any  extra  moisture  was  very  apt 
to  cause  the  cuttings  to  mould  and  damp  at  the  surface. 
When  more  charcoal  was  used,  the  cuttings  generally 
struck  root  sooner ;  but  if  kept  long  in  the  striking  pots, 
they  assumed  a  rather  unhealthy  appearance,  whilst  the 
fibres,  instead  of  being  robust,  became  weak,  slender, 
and  attenuated,  with  the  ends  apparently  decaying.  In 
trying  this  mode,  therefore,  it  is  safer  to  have  less  of  the 
charcoal  than  more,  and,  secondly,  care  must  be  taken 
that  ashes  form  no  part  of  the  charcoal.  Beginners, 
instead  of  taking  the  dust  from  a  heap  of  their  own 
burning,  had  better  take  some  pieces, — it  matters  not 
how  small  if  well  burned  through — and  break  them  tor 
use,  as  they  then  will  be  certain  they  have  no  blackened 
ashes,  which  would,  in  most  cases,  contain  too  much 
potash  to  be  safe.  I  was  going  to  write  every  case,  but 
that  would  not  be  correct,  as  some  things  will  grow  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  ashes. 

Secondly,  in  propagating  such  soft-wooded  plants  in 
autumn,  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  cuttingpots,  less 
charcoal  must  be  mixed  with  the  compost, — about  a 
fifth  will  be  very  serviceable ;  but  more  attention  must 
be  paid  to  drainage,  and  for  this  purpose,  rough  char¬ 
coal  may  well  form  a  considerable  item.  During  the 
winter,  if  you  have  no  means  of  dispelling  the  damp  in 
dull,  foggy  weather  by  fire,  or  if  the  case  should  be 
opposite,  your  plants  in  the  cutting-pots  should  stand  in 
the  dry  air  of  a  parlour  or  sitting-room  ;  in  either  case, 
scattering  such  small,  but  not  dusty  charcoal,  on  the 
surface  of  the  pot,  and  among  the  bases  of  the  tender 
stems,  will  be  a  security  from  danger.  In  either  case, 
pots  otherwise  similar,  and  treated  alike,  those  that  were 
charcoaled,  were  safe — those  that  were  not,  were  more 
or  less  injured.  Without  the  charcoaling,  more  care  and 
attention  was  required  to  keep  them  equally  healthy. 

Thirdly.  In  striking  hard-wooded  plants  from  cuttings, 

I  have  not  found  much  difference  when  using  pure  sand 
alone,  and  sand  with  about  a  third  of  fine  charcoal.  I 
have  found  the  importance  in  either  case  of  having  a 
layer  above  plenty  of  drainage,  consisting  of  compost, 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  plant  delights  most,  but 
more  light.  As  a  whole,  and  taking  the  average  of  a 
great  many  cases,  the  pots  with  the  charcoal  struck 
soonest,  but  unless  there  was  an  inch  or  more  of  com-  j 
post  beneath  the  mere  striking  medium,  they  required  to  ; 
be  potted  sooner.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  j 
there  are  so  many  failures  with  striking  plants  in  j 
charcoal  only.  After  giving  the  matter  a  fair  trial,  I  j 
now  seldom  resort  to  it,  because  what  was  gained  in  j 
time,  was  too  frequently  lost  from  future  carelessness  j 
and  procrastination.  In  almost  every  case  tried  by  me,  | 
the  rooting  process  wras  expedited  in  the  charcoal,  and 
the  smaller  it  was,  the  quicker  were  roots  formed,  but 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  plants  became  unhealthy, 
if  not  quickly  potted.  I  pretend  not  to  assign  a  reason. 

I  do  not  say  that  others  have  experienced  the  same  as  I 
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have  done.  I  do  not  say  that  all  plants  are  alike*  There 
are  plants,  that  in  the  consuming  of  garbage  seem  quite 
as  much  at  home  as  animals,  whose  province  it  seems 
to  be  to  clear  the  earth  of  animal  impurity.  Let  philo¬ 
sophers  say  what  they  will,  facts  would  incline  me  to 
suppose,  that  small  dusty  charcoal  undergoes  decom¬ 
position  when  used  for  such  purposes.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  it  that  stimulates  cuttings  to  root  quickly, 
but  for  the  generality  of  the  plants  we  cultivate,  the 
allowing  favourite  cuttings  to  remain  long  in  such  a 
medium,  would  appear  to  me  as  wise  as  allowing  a 
young  infant  to  suck  nothing  but  a  piece  of  pork  or 
salmon,  though  old  women,  and  sages  too,  will  contrive 
at  times,  clandestinely,  to  put  a  piece  of  such  things  in 
their  sweet  mouths,  to  be  conveyed  thence  to  their 
tender  stomachs,  and  that  they  contend,  too,  for  their 
good.  The  continued  application  of  the  pork  and  the 
charcoal,  would,  in  most  instances,  produce  similar  un¬ 
fortunate  results.  R.  Fish. 

To  be  continued. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC  ORCHIDACEiE. 
plants  that  thrive  well  in  pots  ( Continued  from 

page  87). 

Trichosma  suavis  (Sweet  T.)  ;  E.  Indies. — Sepals  and 
petals  pure  white;  the  lip  is  white  also,  with  a  deep  1 
yellow  blotch  in  the  centre,  and  a  few  radiating  stripes 
of  purplish-red.  This  is  a  very  fragrant  flower,  of  con¬ 
siderable  beauty.  The  Indian  belles  admire  it  very 
much,  and  ornament  their  head-dresses  with  it.  It  is  as 
yet  very  rare  in  this  country.  84s. 

Culture. — This  choice  plant  covets  a  rather  stronger 
Compost  than  the  generality  of  epiphytal  orchids.  Of 
good  turfy  peat  two-thirds,  and  one-third  of  broken  pots, 
with  charcoal  and  half-rotten  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts. 
Let  the  peat  be  used  as  rough  as  possible,  in  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg ;  sift  out  all  the  fine  earthy 
particles.  This  will  leave  the  compost  perfectly  open 
and  porous.  Stagnant  water,  or  soured  peat,  would  rot 
the  roots  almost  directly. 

Potting. — Like  all  other  orchids  this  species  must  be 
potted  just  when  it  begins  to  grow,  and  before  it  puts 
forth  new  roots.  These  in  their  young  state  are  so 
brittle  that  the  least  touch  almost  will  break  off  the 
young  and  tender  ends,  and  so  render  abortive,  or,  at 
least,  imperfect,  the  new  pseudo-bulbs.  This  would  be 
fatal  to  the  chance  of  blooming  the  succeeding  year. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  repot  early,  as  soon  as  the 
tendency  to  grow  is  perceived.  Previously  to  potting, 
see  that  a  goodly  lot  of  potsherds  are  broken  into  three 
sizes,  and  all  ready  some  time  before  the  potting  season 
arrives.  Drain  heavily  for  this  plant,  for  it  is  impatient 
of  too  much  wet.  Fill  the  pot  nearly  full  of  the  com¬ 
post,  then  shake  the  plants  out  of  the  pots ;  cleanse 
thoroughly  both  their  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs ;  then 
place  them  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  or,  at  least,  place 
them  so  that  the  new  shoots  when  made  will  be  near  the 
centre.  Lift  up  the  plant  as  the  compost  is  filled  in  and 
around  it,  so  as  finally  to  leave  it  upon  a  little  hillock 
in  the  centre,  and  press  the  sides  down  a  little  within 
the  rim  of  the  pot;  this  will  allow  the  superfluous  water 
to  sink  down  at  the  sides  and  escape  through  the 
drainage,  and  thus  prevent  its  lodging  about  the  young 
growths.  During  the  growing  season  keep  up  a  brisk 
temperature  and  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  being  an  Indian 
plant,  it  requires  a  strong  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture, 
m  order  to  assimilate  the  climate  in  our  artificial  treat¬ 
ment  to  something  like  its  native  country.  When  the 
new  bulbs  are  fully  formed  (they  should  he  larger  than 
the  old  ones),  reduce  the  heat  and  moisture,  and  so 


induce  a  state  of  rest.  With  this  care  and  attention 
this  beautiful  plant  may  be  grown  well  and  satisfactorily, 

Trigonidium  acutum  (Sharp-pointed  T.) ;  Demerara.  ! 
— Flowers  deep  chocolate  colour,  about  one  inch  across;  ' 
leaves  short  and  stout;  pseudo-bulbs  very  smooth, 
bright  green,  and  a  medium  size.  Pretty,  and  easily 
grown.  21s. 

T.  obtusum  (Blunt-petaled  T.)  ;  Demerara. — Sepals  [ 
and  petals  brownish  yellow  ;  lip  short  and  obscure  ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower  there  are  two  bright  shining 
brown  spots,  giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  being 
eyed.  Worth  cultivating  on  account  of  its  free  growth 
and  long  season  of  bloom.  15s. 

Culture. — There  are  several  more  species  of  Trigo¬ 
nidium ,  but  they  do  not  possess  beauty  enough  to  render 
them  worth  the  room  they  would  occupy.  The  above 
two  species  are  all  we  are  acquainted  with  that  are  worth  , 
keeping.  Pot  them  in  a  compost  similar  to  the  preced-  j 
ing  genus,  raise  them  high  up  above  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  give  them  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  when  growing, 
and  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air.  When  at  rest 
give  but  little  of  either  water  at  the  root  or  atmospheric 
moisture, — reduce  the  heat  also  simultaneously.  No 
orchids  are  easier  to  grow  than  Trigonidiums,  hence 
they  are  fit  subjects  for  the  amateur  to  try  his  skill  and 
care  upon. 

Vanda. — This  genus  we  have  already  written  largely 
upon  under  the  head  “  Plants  requiring  baskets,”  but 
several  species  might  be  grown  successfully  in  pots  full 
of  holes  or  slits  at  the  sides.  The  species  that  would 
answer  with  this  treatment  are  Vanda  fusco-viridis,  V. 
multijiora,  V.  Iloxburghii  and  its  varieties,  and  V.  ; 
unicolor.  All  these  may  be  grown  in  pots  well-drained 
and  filled  with  open  sphagnum;  that  is,  sphagnum  put 
iuto  them  just  as  it  comes  from  the  bog,  only  dried  a 
little;  and  put  in  lightly,  or  only  just  pressed  down  firm 
enough  to  keep  the  plants  upright  when  tied  to  a  stoutish  I 
stick.  The  only  extra  care  they  will  require,  will  be  not 
to  give  too  much  water,  especially  during  the  dark  days 
of  winter.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

London  Flo ricultural  Society. — After  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Society  had  been  gone  through,  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  was  engrossed  by  the  alleged  charge  of  j 
exhibiting  other  people’s  flowers,  of  which  an  individual  j 
had  been  convicted  by  the  leading  Tulip  Society  of  the  j 
metrojiolis,  if  not  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Without 
attempting  to  report  the  discussion  which  involved  so 
serious  a  charge  against  an  individual  who  has  been 
conspicuous  as  a  winner  for  some  three  or  four  years  at 
various  Societies,  the  opinion  that  the  party,  charged 
openly,  and  by  name,  with  these  practices  by  the  Gar¬ 
deners  Journal,  was  bound  to  proceed  against  the  ! 
paper,  or  retire  from  the  floricultural  arena,  was  , 
unanimous.  Chrysanthemums  were  the  only  flowers 
shown ;  and  of  these  there  appears  to  be  only  one  j 
cultivator  who  raises  seedlings  in  this  country  from 
seed  saved  for  him  in  the  south  of  France  and  Italy ; 
but  the  sight  of  old  favourites  is  refreshing.  This 
Society  has  been  very  prudently  rather  backward  at 
giving  certificates  of  merit  the  present  year. 

The  original  Chrysanthemum  Society,  established  at 
Stoke  Newington,  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  20th 
instant,  the  day  this  reaches  the  country  readers,  and  if 
there  be  a  hundred  societies  hereafter,  to  that  society 
alone  will  the  credit  belong  of  first  encouraging  this  noble 
autumnal  favourite.  Chrysanthemums  will  be  produced, 
then,  full  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  double  to  the 
centre.  The  Higligate  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
meet  on  the  26th  instant;  and  as  many  of  the  best 
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exhibitors  attend  both,  there  will  be  very  little  difference 
in  the  show. 

The  following  are  the  leading  show  Chrysanthemums, 
and  we  give  the  list  confidently,  as  we  live  among  a 
collection  of  nearly  all  there  are  in  cultivation  : — Anne 
Salter,  canary  yellow ;  Campestroni,  rosy  carmine ;  Duke, 
blush ;  Dupont  de  l Eure,  light  carmine  and  orange ; 
Golden  Cluster,  rich  golden  yellow;  Goliah,  white;  Jenny 
Lind,  rosy  buff,  changing  to  sulphur ;  Lysius,  reddish 
salmon ;  Madame  Poggi,  crimson  chesnut ;  Princess 
Marie,  rosy  lilac ;  Pio  Nino,  Indian  red  with  gold  tips ; 
Queen  of  England,  splendid  blush  white;  Temple  of 
Solomon,  bright  yellow;  Two-coloured-incurved,  salmon 
and  orange ;  The  Warden,  deep  orange.  The  Pompon 
varieties  have  very  small  flowers,  and  are  best  shown  as 
plants  in  pots ;  of  these  there  have  been  an  immense 
number  imported,  but  those  which  can  be  recommended 
are  comprised  in  the  following;  they  are  also  called 
Lilliputian  varieties  :  —  Criterion,  golden  yellow  tinted 
rose ;  Daphnis,  carmine  purple ;  Elise  Meillez,  deep 
rose ;  Elegantissime,  yellow  and  rosy  carmine  ;  Gil  Bias, 
carmine  red ;  Henriette  Lebois,  rose  and  white ;  La 
Gitana,  white  and  rose ;  La  Fiance,  white ;  La  Sapajou, 
bronze,  orange,  and  cinnamon  ;  Modele,  blush ;  Madame 
Lemachez,  lilac;  Pouledetto,  rose  and  white  centre. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  flowers  generally  aban¬ 
doned  by  florists,  as  stand  flowers,  but  show  grand  as 
plants,  we  mean  the  quilled  kinds,  viz  : — Fleur  de  Marie, 

\  fine  white;  Gluck,  golden  yellow;  Madame  Godereau, 
white  and  lilac ;  Nancy  de  Sermot,  white,  inside  of  quills 
tinged  yellow ;  Heine  Marguerite,  white ;  Sulphur ea 
I  Palida,  sulphur  colour. 

|  The  vast  improvements  that  have  been  made  since 
i  the  flower  was  adopted  for  exhibition  in  single  blooms 
<  like  Dahlias,  have  left  many  old  varieties  in  the  shade, 
and  its  culture  is  becoming  general.  To  obtain  the 
blooms  of  a  large  size,  only  one  flower  is  permitted  on 
a  shoot;  the  plants  are  grown  in  strong  soil,  and  as 
they  begin  to  bloom,  they  are  moistened  with  manure- 
water. 

We  have  received  three  Calceolarias.  Shrubby  habit, 
but  in  a  bad  state,  of  which  one  (yellow)  looks  like 
rugosa,  a  fine  bedding  plant ;  one  has  no  flower,  and  a 
third  with  a  brownish-orange.  If  it  be  of  the  same  dwarf 
habit,  it  is  a  good  contrast;  but  we  have  half-a-dozen  of 
much  the  same  character,  and  only  different  from  each 
other  in  name.  The  Geraniums  are  not  good  enough  to 
grow,  and  have  been  superseded  long  ago,  if  they  ever 
were  named.  A  sprig  of  an  Acacia-like  plant  (No.  6) 
beats  us,  if  it  he  not  one. 

We  have  given  elsewhere  our  opinion  on  the  Dahlias 
coming  out,  but  have  no  objection  to  repeating  them 
here  by  and  by.  0.  T.,  of  Manchester,  may  try  W.  28 
next  year,  but  the  other  six  are  hopeless.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  say  any  thing  to  the  flowers  of  seedlings 
which  have  escaped  the  frost  and  only  blooming  now. 

Mr.  Green’s  Scarlet  King  has  been  exhibited  frequently, 
and  had  no  certificate;  but  it  has  been  noted  down  by 
every  grower  for  cultivation.  How  is  this?  We  only  speak 
of  London  shows.  The  very  same  people  who  thought  it 
not  worth  a  certificate,  think  it  worth  paying  lialf-a-guinea 
for.  Mr.  Green  might,  as  a  non-member,  be  entitled  to 
show  seedlings  ;  and  there  are  people  ill-natured  enough 
|  to  say  that  had  he  sent  his  subscription  as  a  member, 
he  would  have  had  different  treatment.  We  cannot  tell 
Mr.  Wood  who  will  let  it  out,  but  Mr.  Green,  as  we  see 
i  by  an  advertisement,  has  sold  his  stock. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  our  opinion  of  three 
Fuchsias,  all  red.  The  sepals  and  corolla  the  same 
colour.  It  is  a  pity  raisers  do  not  attend  to  the  proper¬ 
ties  a  little.  A  Euchsia  without  a  distinct  contrast  of 
colour  cannot  be  good.  If  the  colour  were  very  novel 
it  might  be  curious,  but  it  could  not  be  good. 

Dundee  Pansies.  All  too  deep  in  the  border,  and  too 


small  in  the  white  field.  It  is  just  possible  that  No.  5 
may  come  better  in  the  spring ;  the  others  may  be 
thrown  away. 

The  Properties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  may  be  less 
understood  than  those  of  many  other  flowers,  simply 
because  there  are  so  many  varieties  in  the  forms  of  the 
petals,  so  many  different  constructions  of  the  flower. 
But  judges  have  to  bear  one  main  feature  in  mind,  the 
form  of  the  flower  as  a  whole.  This  should  be  half  a 
ball,  and  the  surface  should  have  no  vacancies;  conse 
quently,  whether  this  half  a  ball,  with  a  close  surface,  be 
formed  of  reflexed  close  petals  like  Annie  Salter,  or  by 
curled  petals  like  Goliah,  is  not  of  half  the  consequence 
that  it  is  to  find  vacancies  between  the  petals.  An  open 
or  loose  flower  is  not  to  be  tolerated ;  but  the  general 
features  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  a  flower,  must  be 
the  form  and  closeness  of  the  surface.  A  flower  will 
then  be  round  in  the  outline,  as  well  as  on  the  face ; 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  equal  in  this  respect  that 
we  can  recognise  the  advantage  of  size,  which  must  not 
captivate  us  to  prefer  large  loose  blooms  to  small  com¬ 
pact  ones. 

As  we  have  strongly  recommended  June  and  July 
Shows  of  Roses  to  be  with  single  blooms  only,  like  a 
dahlia,  on  account  of  the  noble  flowers  which  may  be 
had  at  that  period,  we  may  mention  a  few  which  from 
their  size  and  form  are  calculated  for  that  service  ;  but 
we  must  recommend  those  who  grow  them  for  show  in 
that  manner,  to  grow  them  in  a  quarter  on  which  the 
main  features  of  the  garden  do  not  depend,  because,  as 
the  majority  of  them  are,  strictly  speaking,  summer 
roses,  they  do  not  flower  after  July  : — 

Caroline  de  Sansel,  pale  flesh;  General  Neyrier,  rosy 
lilac;  Pius  IX.,  purple  crimson;  Madame  Guillott, 
deep  pink  ;  Crimson  Perpetual,  rich  crimson  ;  Mogador, 
crimson  and  purple  ;  Amandine,  blush  ;  Comte  de  Mon¬ 
tali  vet,  carmine;  Comte  de  Paris,  crimson  shaded ;  Geant 
des  Battailes,  bright  scarlet  crimson ;  Jaques  Lafitte, 
brilliant  rose  colour ;  La  Reine,  glossy  pink  ;  l’ Inflexible, 
pink  and  lilac  ;  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  carmine ;  Reine  des 
Fleurs,  shaded  pink;  Standard  of  Marengo,  shaded  crim¬ 
son  ;  Acidalie,  white;  William  the  Conqueror,  pale  rose; 
Cloth  of  Gold,  pale  yellow;  Madame  Breon,  bright  rose; 
Comte  de  Paris,  blush;  Blanche  Fleur,  French  white; 
Boula  de  Nanteuil,  purple  crimson ;  Comte  Plater,  cream, 
fawn  centre ;  Chenedole,  vivid  crimson ;  Charles  Duval, 
bright  rose  ;  Comte  Boubert,  deep  rose ;  Coupe  d’  Hebe, 
glossy  pink;  D’Aguesseau,  bright  crimson;  Eugenie 
Dessauzais,  pink  and  blush ;  Frederick  II.,  deep  crim¬ 
son  ;  Henri  Barbet,  pink ;  Ohl,  rich  crimson ;  CEillet 
parfait,  striped  red  and  rose  ;  Paul  Perras,  shaded  rose  ; 
Princess  Clementine,  white  ;  Striped  Unique,  white  and 
pink;  Triomphe  de  Jaussens,  crimson;  Village  Maid, 
purple  and  white ;  Comtesse  de  Segur,  pale  flesh  ;  Bren- 
nus,  carmine ;  Leopold  d' Beaujfremont,  pink ;  Auguste, 
glossy  pink ;  Blanch  de  Beaulieu,  flesh  and  pink ;  Louise 
Peyronny,  pink ;  Madame  Rivers,  flesh ;  William  Grif 
flths,  bright  lilac.  From  these  anybody  might  challenge 
all  the  rest  of  the  Roses  for  single  blooms. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 
the  ranunculus — {Continued  from  page  102). 

Propagation.  By  Seed. — In  all  the  various  pursuits 
that  men  follow,  there  are  always  to  be  found  some 
who  are  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  above  their 
fellows,  by  producing  something  superior  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  business  or  pursuit  by  which  they  gain  profit,  or 
pleasure,  or  honour.  The  same  laudable  spirit  actuates 
even  the  quiet  florist.  Year  after  year,  with  praiseworthy 
perseverance,  he  sows  his  carefully-chosen  seed,  watches 
its  first  appearance  above  ground,  waters  the  plants, 
transplants  them  into  fresh  soil,  and  tends  them  daily 
and  hourly  till  the  anxiously-looked-for  variety  blossoms ; 
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when  he  either  succeeds  in  producing  a  better  variety, 
and  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind,  till  a  superior  one  is  obtained  either  by 
himself  or  some  one  else,  or  he  fails,  and  then  has  to 
begin  again.  By  such  persevering  efforts  the  race  of 
i  the  Ranunculus  has  been  brought  to  the  perfection  it 
|  has  now  attained,  and,  no  doubt,  may  still  be  greatly 
!  improved  by  continued  attention. 

Of  course  the  seed  must  be  saved  from  flowers  likely 
to  improve  the  breed  ;  and  as  perfectly  double  flowers, 

!  on  account  of  the  parts  of  fructification  being  all  con- 
j  verted  into  flower-leaves,  do  not  produce  seeds,  they 
'  must  be  looked  for  in  semi-double  flowers.  Eorm  is  the 
first  property  to  attend  to.  The  flower  should  be  as 
nearly  half-round  as  possible — that  is,  the  shape  of  a 
round  ball  cut  in  two,  and  flattened  at  the  top  ;  the 
(  colours  should  be  bright  and  distinct,  and  the  flower- 
stems  stout  enough  to  bear  up  the  blooms  without 
bending.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  gather  it  immediately, 
or  the  wind  will  soon  disperse  it.  Keep  gathering  it  as 
it  ripens ;  for  it  does  not  ripen  altogether.  Lay  it  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  room  where  the  sun  will  shine 
upon  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  forenoon.  When  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  wrap  it  up  in  paper,  and  place  it  in  a 
drawer  in  a  dry,  cool  room  till  wanted. 

Sowing. — Early  in  spring  prepare  a  compost  of  strong 
loam  and  leaf-mould;  mix  it  well,  and  fill  some  boxes  or 
seed-pans,  well  drained,  very  nearly  full ;  sift  a  portion 
of  it,  and  place  a  thin  layer  over  the  rough  compost, 
press  it  very  gently  down,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  seed. 
To  be  certain  that  the  seed  is  sown  equally  and  thinly, 
mix  it  with  some  fine  soil,  rubbing  the  seed  and  the  soil 
well  together  till  the  seeds  are  separated  from  each 
other.  Sow  this  mixture  upon  the  soil  prepared  for 
it  in  the  boxes  or  shallow  pans ;  then  press  it  down 
level,  and  with  a  fine  sieve  sift  some  of  the  compost 
very  thinly  but  evenly  over  it,  the  thickness  of  a 
shilling  will  be  quite  sufficient ;  then,  with  a  watering- 
pot,  the  nozzle  of  which  has  the  finest  holes,  give  a 
gentle  watering* — this  must  be  carefully  done  or  the  seed 
may  be  washed  away.  Place  the  seed-pans  under  glass 
!  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  or,  if  that  convenience  is  not 
i  come-atable,  place  them  in  front  of  a  low  wall  facing 
|  the  east,  and  contrive  a  covering  or  shelter  of  some 
i  kind,  to  protect  them  from  heavy  showers.  Whenever 
|  the  soil  appears  dry,  give  water  with  the  fine-rosed 
water-pot,  and  in  strong  sunshine  place  a  shade  over  it 
till  it  appears  above  ground,  and  has  attained  a  leaf  or 
two  to  each  plant.  In  this  stage,  great  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  protect  the  young  and  tender  plants 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  some  prowling  slug  or  wood¬ 
louse.  In  a  single  night,  dozens  of  plants,  at  this 
tender  age,  might  be  eaten  up  and  destroyed.  Search 
well  about  where  the  boxes  or  seed-pans  stand,  and 
even  lift  them  up,  and  examine  under  them,  to  see  if  auy 
|  of  these  devourers  have  crept  there  to  hide  themselves 
!  till  the  darkness  prevails,  and  allows  them  to  come  out 
:  seeking  what  they  may  devour.  Continue  this  attention 
till  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and  then  cease  watering, 
but  keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  These  should  be  care¬ 
fully  plucked  up  whilst  very  young,  because,  if  allowed 
J  to  attain  auy  strength,  in  pulling  them  up,  the  young 
roots  of  the  Ranunculus  might  be  plucked  up  with  the 
weed.  When  the  leaves  are  all  decayed,  and  winter  is 
1  approaching,  place  them  in  some  very  cool  place  where 
1  no  rain  can  fall  upon  them,  and  keep  them  here  till 
spring.  About  the  middle  of  April  bring  them  out,  and 
give  them  a  good  watering.  Sift  over  the  soil  a  thin 
layer  of  fresh  compost,  and  repeat  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  watering,  looking  after  insects,  and 
keeping  clear  of  weeds,  as  in  the  previous  season.  This 
second  year,  when  the  leaves  fail,  and  the  plants  are  at 
rest,  the  tubers  will  have  attained  some  size.  They  should 
now  be  taken  out  of  the  soil,  and  the  surest  way  to 


accomplish  this  without  losing  any  roots,  is  to  sift  the 
upper  part  of  the  soil  through  a  fine  sieve,  fine  enough 
to  catch  even  the  smallest  roots.  Store  them  away  in 
a  cool,  dry  room,  and  in  the  spring  plant  them  out,  and 
manage  them  like  the  named  varieties.  When  they 
flower,  select  the  superior  blooms,  name  and  mark  them, 
and  submit  them  to  competent  judges  to  determine  their 
merit.  Inferior  varieties  may  be  planted  in  the  common 
flower-border  to  bloom,  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
to  perish.  T.  Appleby. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Potatoes. — It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  we 
venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  esculent,  alike 
the  favourite  of  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  and  we  are 
the  more  disheartened  at  the  task,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
conflicting  opinions  already  abroad  regarding  it — so 
numerous  are  these,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
suggest  anything  original  as  to  the  cause  or  prevention 
of  that  disease,  which  has  both  puzzled  the  man  of 
science  and  the  man  of  experience.  But  setting  aside 
that  perplexing  question,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to 
render  the  Potato  as  productive  as  possible,  and,  a,t  the 
same  time,  avoid,  if  we  can,  the  baneful  effects  of 
disease.  We  believe,  that  amongst  the  various  opinions 
abroad,  there  is  one  in  which  most  people  coincide,  and 
that  is,  the  fact  of  “  so  many  of  the  early  kinds  of  Potatoes 
escaping,”  while  the  late  ones  fell  a  prey  to  that  inexpli¬ 
cable  complaint;  indeed,  this  has  been  so  many  times 
confirmed  and  proved,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  some  of 
our  late  kinds  may  become  absolutely  lost  to  us,  though 
we  hope  to  have  them  replaced  by  healthier  and  earlier 
varieties.  But  to  our  purpose.  We  have  said  every  one 
admits  the  propriety  of  planting  early  kinds;  “we  say 
so  too  ;  ”  and  we  go  a  little  further  and  say,  try  and  get 
these  to  come  in  as  early  as  possible,  but  how  is  that 
to  be  done — we  suppose  some  one  will  be  asking? 
Plant  now,  we  say,  if  your  land  be  at  all  favourable, 
and  you  will  not  repent  it.  We  believe  it  was  the  Editor 
of  this  work  who,  some  years  ago,  so  strongly  advocated 
autumn  planting,  and  though  at  the  time  much  opposed, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  utility — we  know  that  a 
considerable  breadth  was  so  planted  last  autumn,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  there  will  be  the  same  this.  Mr. 
Cuthill  has  shown  in  his  useful  pamphlet  how  much  the 
Potato  loses  by  the  too  common  way  in  which  it  is 
treated  in  winter,  and  though  his  mode  differs  from  the 
one  we  recommend,  yet  there  are  some  points  in  com¬ 
mon.  Now,  supposing  we  had  pitched  on  a  piece  of  j 
ground  intended  for  Potatoes  next  year,  and  that 
ground  of  a  tolerably  dry  character,  we  would  at  once 
plant  it  on  what  is  called  the  ridge  system.  We  have 
never  seen  any  done  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  it  certainly  deserves  a  trial.  After  the  ground 
is  dry,  drills  are  drawn  in  the  usual  way  with  the  hoe, 
and  the  potatoes  planted  in  that  drill  not  very  deep,  and 
the  proper  width  apart.  Afterwards  let  a  man  take  a 
spade,  and  cast  the  soil  from  between  the  drills  over 
them,  in  a  ridge-like  manner,  laying  it  up  as  roughly 
as  possible,  and  leaving  the  furrow  part  rough  also, 
which  ought  not  to  be  walked  in  afterwards ;  in  fact, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  walk  backwards,  the  same  as  in 
digging.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  displace 
the  sets  ;  when  done  it  will  resemble  ground  ridged  for  i 
the  winter,  which  in  fact  it  is,  only  there  is  the  crop 
planted  By  lying  in  this  way  it  gets  all  the  benefits 
of  the  frosts,  without  the  soddeniug  rains,  and  in  spring 
a  part  of  the  ridge  may  be  worked  down  with  a  fork, 
but  it  is  better  not  to  be  too  early  with  that  work,  as 
late  frosts  are  apt  to  catch  the  tops  when  so  prema¬ 
turely  exposed,  but  a  certain  working  down  and 
amongst,  is  beneficial  to  the  crop,  besides  giving  a 
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freshened  appearance  to  the  ground.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  selecting  the 
seed  the  medium  sized — those  a  little  below  that  are 
generally  used ;  and  if  the  kind  be  a  large  free-growing 
one,  do  not  pinch  them  for  room,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  you  will  be  rewarded.  We  have  adopted  the  above 
plan  early  in  spring  in  years  gone  by,  with  the  best 
success,  even  onground  too  tenacious  to  be  dug  by  any¬ 
thing  but  the  fork ;  in  fact,  it  is  ground  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  that  benefits  so  much  by  so  extensive  a  surface  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  but  all  soils 
derive  a  benefit  by  it. 

Beans. — Where  these  are  wanted  early  it  is  now  full 
time  to  sow  them.  Many  people  plant  them  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
objecting  to  that  plan  ;  but  as  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  boi-der  or  square  we  intend  for  them  is  under  crop, 
we  content  ourselves  by  sowing  a  quantity  of  seed,  very 
thick,  on  a  nice  piece  of  soil,  in  some  sheltered  corner, 
and  put  hand-lights  over  them.  They  come  up,  and 
grow  away  very  well  in  such  a  place,  and  bear  trans¬ 
planting  in  February  pretty  well;  besides  the  Lettuce, 
Endive,  or  other  crop  that  occupied  their  intended  site 
is  gone  then,  and  when  treated  so  we  have  found  them 
come  in  quite  as  early  as  those  sown  where  they  are  to 
stand.  Beans,  like  Peas,  do  not  endure  a  hard  winter, 
when  they  are  of  a  large  size — they  become  what  is 
termed  “  black-in-the-leg,”  and  often  wither  and  die  off. 
The  old  Mazagan  is  the  best  for  winter  use,  but  there 
are  some  newer  kinds  said  to  be  larger,  and  equally 
hardy.  One  we  have  seen,  called  “  Marshall’s  Dwarf 
Prolific,”  which  seemed  a  good,  useful  Beau,  but  we 
have  not  tried  it. 

Rhubarb  must  at  once  be  got  ready  to  force  if  not 
done  before,  but  this  vegetable,  like  Sea-kale,  is  very 
unwilling  to  start  before  Christmas,  unless  it  be  taken 
up  and  put  in  some  warm  place.  For  that  purpose  it  is 
very  accommodating,  and  we  have  seen  it  do  very  well  in 
a  corner  of  the  stock-hole  near  to  the  fire,  but,  of  course, 
it  would  be  finer  if  better  treated.  At  all  events  we 


advise  our  amateur  friends  to  try  some  other  way  than 
forcing  it  in  the  ground  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
We  have  sometimes  taken  up  old  plants  with  balls 
almost  a  barrow-load  each,  and  planted  them  on  the 
store-heap  of  leaves,  adding  some  more  soil,  and  cover¬ 
ing  them  up  with  litter  for  a  time.  The  steady,  gentle 
heat  of  the  leaves  soon  reaches  them,  and  they  grow 
away  steadily  and  well,  when  we  remove  the  litter,  and 
place  a  frame  over  them,  and  we  soon  have  abundance 
of  excellent  Rhubarb  of  better  flavour  than  when 
blanched  with  dung ;  while  we  have  often  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  endeavouring  to  force  it  in  the  open  ground 
!  in  the  early  part  of  the  season — later  on,  it  does  very 
well  so,  and  perhaps  produces  more  than  by  lifting  up. 

Chicory. — A  few  roots  of  this  may  be  put  in  a  tub  or 
box,  and  placed  in  some  dark  cellar,  or  other  suitable 
place,  but  the  light  should  not  be  so  entirely  excluded 
here  as  with  Sea-kale,  as  the  vitality  of  the  plant  will 
not  be  a  match  for  the  decaying  influences  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  and  consequently  the  leaves  or  shoots 
will  damp  off'  at  the  points  ;  but  it  must  not  have  too 
much  light,  otherwise  it  will  be  too  bitter  for  use.  In 
very  severe  winters  this  salad  is  in  great  demand,  but  on 
ordinary  occasions  it  is  less  thought  of  than  Lettuce 
and  Endive,  to  which  it  is  allied. 

Sunbries. — Make  good  all  defects  in  plantations  of 
Callage,  Cauliflower ,  Lettuce,  &c.,  and  cut  Brocoli  as  it 
arrives  at  perfection.  Examine  the  stores  of  Potatoes, 
Onions,  Carrots,  &c.,  and  if  green  Mint  be  wanted  at 
Christmas,  let  some  good,  healthy  plants  be  taken  up, 
potted,  and  set  in  some  warm  place.  Take  up  a 
quantity  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  for  present  supply,  in 
case  of  hard  weather,  but  the  great  bulk  had  better 
remain  in  the  ground  till  February.  Partially  cover 
with  litter  the  stems  of  Globe  Artichokes  all  around, 
leaving  the  centre  open.  This  season  the  dry  weather 
in  September  ripened  them  off,  so  that  nothing  but  very 
young  shoots  was  left.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
last  sown  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower,  and  let  neatness  and 
order  prevail  everywhere.  J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INEOBMATION. 


OUR  VILLAGERS. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers,"  <tc. 


I  am  now  going  to  amuse,  and  I  hope,  instruct  my 
younger  readers,  by  giving  them  a  sketch  from  the  life  of 
a  young  person,  which  will  show  them  how  Sturdy  and 
irresistible  is  truth  under  every  difficulty,  how  surely  it 
stands  upright,  whatever  may  seem  against  it,  and  how 
certainly  it  will  be  brought  to  light  in  God's  good  time. 
Children,  and  some  even  of  larger  growth,  are  often  led  to 
tell  untruths  to  screen  themselves  from  blame — they  are 
frightened  at  what  they  have  done,  and  are  more  in  dread 
of  the  angry  word  or  blow  from  man,  than  of  the  wrath  and 
X>unishment  of  God.  This  causes  them  to  lose  their  cha¬ 
racter  for  truth,  and  no  one  of  course  can  trust  their  word 
again;  so  that  when  they  are  really  speaking  honest  truth, 
no  one  can  or  dares  believe  them,  and  part  of  the  suffering 
caused  by  sin  begins. 

James  J - is  the  son  of  highly  respectable  parents  in 

humble  file.  His  father  began  the  world  as  helper  in  a 
gaixlen  and  stable ;  but  his  steadiness  raised  him  by  degrees 
to  the.  situation  of  in-door  servant,  and  he  has  continued 
ever  since  in  the  same  family — the  trusty  right-hand  man 
of  the  lady  with  whom  he  has  lived  from  his  youth.  His 
spare  time  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  flowers,  although  he 
is  confined  to  the  slip  of  ground  behind  the  house  in  which 
his  mistress  now  resides;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  such, 
that  it  overcomes  every  disadvantage,  and  the  choice  and 
beautiful  plants  he  blooms,  prove  how  much  maybe  done  by 
energy  and  perseverance. 

When  James  was  a  little  fellow  of  about  ten  years  old,  his 
mother  heard  of  a  place  she  thought  he  could  fill,  in  a 


family  where  fie  would  be  watched  and  cared  for.  It  was  to 
carry  a  letter  bag,  clean  knives  and  shoes,  and  do  as  he  was 
bid: — he  would  be  at  home  in  the  evenings,  and  she  would  1 
see  how  her  child  was  going  on.  He  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  brown  pinafore,  a  cap  and  tassel,  and  a  very  nice, 
open-looking  child  he  was.  He  was  a  quiet,  steady  little 
fellow,  and  went  on  very  well,  of  course  needing  frequent 
reproof  and  correction,  but  always  speaking  the  truth,  and 
seeming  anxious  to  do  all  he  could  to  please. 

He  had  been  two  or  three  years  in  this  place,  when  an 
event  occurred  to  him,  which  proved  of  great  consequence, 
as  it  confirmed  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  him,  and 
showed  him  very  plainly,  young  as  he  was,  that  when  we  do 
right,  we  are  sure  to  be  cleared,  sooner  or  later,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  A  mysterious  death  took  place  among  some 
ducks :  one  of  them  died  without  any  apparent  reason.  It 
was  in  good  condition,  had  shown  no  symptom  of  disease, 
in  fact  it  had  been  in  perfect  health,  until  one  unhappy  day 
it  was  found  in  the  stable  dead.  Inquiries  were  set  on  foot, 
no  one  knew  anything  of  it,  no  one  had  touched  the  duck, 
or  noticed  anything  about  it.  The  eyes  of  one  or  two  of  the  i 
household  turned  suspiciously  upon  little  James.  He  might  1 
have  done  the  deed.  The  bright  tears  coursed  down  his  j 
cheeks  as  he  earnestly  protested  his  innocence;  but  things 
went  against  him.  His  mistress  stood  up  for  him,  because  j 
he  had  never  been  known  to  tell  a  fie.  Think,  my  young  i 
readers,  what  a  protection  it  was  to  little  James,  that  he  had 
never  been  known  to  tell  a  fie  !  Still,  he  had  up-hill  work,  j 
because  the  ducks  were  somewhat  under  his  charge;  and  j 
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although  no  one  could  say  he  had  stoned  the  creature  to 
death,  yet  no  one  could  positively  say  he  had  not.  “  Let  the 
duck  he  feathered,”  his  mistress  at  last  said.  It  was  done  j 
and  several  red  marks  appeared  on  the  body,  evidently 
proving  that  the  duck  had  died  a  violent  death.  “  There,” 
said  the  chief  accuser,  “  there,  ma’am,  is  the  proof.  See  how 
I  the  stones  have  wounded  it ;  it  has  been  stoned  to  death.” 
i  The  fate  of  poor  little  James  hung  by  a  slender  thread.  His 
mistress  looked  closely  at  them,  and  then  said,  “  Those 
wounds  are  not  from  stones,  but  from  the  teeth  of  a  dog.” 
Impossible  !  there  was  not  a  dog  about  the  place.  How 
!  could  it  be?  The  poor  duck  had  clearly  been  driven  and 
stoned  to  death. 

A  further  and  closer  inquiry  was  made,  until  the  matter 
reached  a  man  who  had  been  for  some  days  thrashing  in  the 
barn.  He  said  he  remembered  seeing  a  gentleman’s  ser¬ 
vant  coming  away  from  the  house,  followed  by  a  large  dog, 
and  that  the  dog  flew  at  the  ducks  and  worried  them,  but 
was  called  off  before  he  had  done  any  further  mischief. 
This  fact  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  family  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  message  having  been  brought  by  a  friend’s  servant 
the  very  day  before  the  duck  was  found  dead,  and  that  he 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  dog. 

It  has  been  said  that  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
and  the  difficulty  there  sometimes  is  in  reaching  it,  in  find¬ 
ing  it  out,  and  bringing  it  to  light,  may  be  likened  to  diving 
into  a  deep  well  to  bring  something  up  that  has  been 
dropped  into  it.  If  man’s  unassisted  reason  only  was  to  be 
trusted,  we  might  be  ready  to  despair  in  many  cases ;  but 
the  God  of  Truth  reigns  over  all  the  world ;  and  His  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  can  do  all  things.  Nothing  is  hid  from 
His  all-seeing  eye — innocence  as  well  as  guilt  stands  con¬ 
fessed  before  Him,  and  in  His  good  time  will  be  brought 
surely  to  light.  In  the  case  of  little  children  the  good 
providence  of  God  is  as  fully  concerned  as  in  that  of  men  ; 
they  are  just  as  much  the  objects  of  His  tender  care  as 
their  parents  are  ;  and,  therefore,  children  may  be  sure  that 
in  all  their  little  simple  affairs  their  Heavenly  Father  watches 
over  them,  and  takes  charge  of  them.  Poor  little  James 
was  in  a  “  great  strait”  in  the  matter  of  the  duck  ;  but  God 
knew  his  innocence,  and  made  it  appear.  No  eye  on  earth 
saw  the  dog  worry  the  duck,  except  that  of  the  man  in  the 
barn ;  but  one  evidence  was  enough  to  prove  his  innocence, 
and  that  evidence  God  had  appointed.  He  has  declared  to 
us  in  His  own  Word,  “and  He  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteous¬ 
ness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day.”  It 
does  not  always  happen  that  things  are  understood  or  dis¬ 
covered  quite  so  soon  as  in  this  case ;  many  persons  have 
to  wait  under  unjust  suspicion  for  many  years,  but  what 
the  Lord  has  pledged  Himself  to  do,  that  He  will  perform 
when  the  fittest  time  comes,  and  none  shall  turn  Him  aside. 
We  are  told  to  “  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him.” 
Let  us  do  this,  for  He  is  our  confidence  and  strength. 

Now,  though  some  of  us  may  be  old,  and  wise,  and  great, 
we  are  all  helpless  as  children  without  the  help  of  God. 
Our  worldly  affairs  may  be  of  a  great  deal  more  importance 
and  weight  than  a  dead  duck,  but  still  we  may  all  learn  a 
lesson  from  little  James.  Let  us  cleave  closely  to  truth 
even  in  the  smallest  matters — not  because  it  is  the  best 
policy,  but  because  God  “  desireth  truth  in  the  inward 
parts and  what  He  has  enjoined,  He  will  honour  and 
bless.  Let  “  both  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
children,”  approve  themselves  “  unto  God  ”  in  all  them  works 
:  and  ways,  and  then  they  may  safely  trust  Him  for  making 
!  them  clear  in  the  sight  of  men. 


BEES. 

;  Permit  me  here  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  “  R.,”  for  his  kind  and  flattering  mention  of  my 
papers,  my  book,  and  myself,  in  your  161st  Number.  It  is 
encouraging  to  receive  an  occasional  notice,  like  this,  of  the 
!  favourable  estimation  of  one’s  labours  by  those  for  whose 
|  benefit  and  amusement  we  write  ;  and  the  more  so,  when 
|  one  is  venturing  (if  I  may  use  a  common  metaphor)  into  an 
unexplored  ocean,  which  is  too  often  exposed  to  the  winds 
|  and  storms  of  prejudice,  and  the  currents  and  eddies  of 
something  worse.  >-• 

Your  correspondent  requests  my  opinion  as  to  his  chance 
of  success  in  forming  swarms  artificially  by  fumigation.  His 
proposed  plan  is,  to  say  the  least,  ingenious,  but  I  should 


be  disposed  to  doubt  its  probable  success,  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  : — Because,  first,  the  bees  do  not,  when  fumi¬ 
gated,  crowd  between  two  combs  only;  wherever  they  hap-  j 
pen  to  be  in  the  hive,  as  soon  as  the  fumes  of  the  narcotic 
reach  them,  they  make  an  upward  movement;  so  that,  if  the 
top  of  the  hive  were  lifted  off,  they  would  be  found  congre¬ 
gated  in  crowds  in  the  spaces  between  every  one  of  the  combs  y  j 
and  not,  as  I  said  above,  between  two  combs  only.  I  have 
several  times  fumigated  bar-hives  this  year,  and  on  lifting, 
the  moveable  top  I  have  always  found  those  which  did  not 
fall  congregated  in  separate  detachments.  Now,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  (supposing  the  bees  would  ascend  at  all  through  a  ' 
hole  at  the  top  of  their  hive)  only  those  would  ascend  which 
happened  to  be  among  those  combs  which  communicated 
directly  with  the  hole,  and  who  shall  say  whether  the  queen 
is  likely  to  be  there  or  not?  In  bar- hives,  if  the  top  was 
removed,  this  difficulty  would  not  exist,  because  the  space 
between  every  comb  would  communicate  directly  throughout 
its  whole  length  (if  every  comb  was  properly  attached  to  its 
bar)  with  the  upper  hive.  But  here,  second,  I  see  another 
difficulty,  viz.,  that  the  smoke  of  the  narcotic,  haring  always, 
by  a  known  law,  a  tendency  to  rise,  would  soon  fill  the  upper 
hive  with  its  fumes,  as  well  as  the  lower,  and  then  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  bees  would  attempt  to  climb  up  its 
sides,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  its  poisonous  breath.  But  I 
should  be  sorry  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  trial  of  the  plan  ;  it  j 
might  succeed,  and  certainly  there  is  no  harm  in  trying. 

Your  correspondent  seems  to  long  for  “  a  more  easy  method  ” 
of  forming  artificial  swarms.  I  only  wish  he  could  be  pre-  ( 
sent  when  I  am  operating  on  one  of  my  stocks  in  May  ;  I  j 
could,  I  think,  convince  him  that  the  driving  process  is  quite 
as  simple  as  he  could  wish.  I  allow  that  when  hives  are 
rouyhly  handled,  there  is  danger  of  the  combs  becoming  dis¬ 
engaged,  especially  in  the  case  of  swarms  of  a  former  season, 
in  which  the  comb  is  still  fresh  and  delicate ;  but  I  think  he  j 
has  greatly  overrated  the  danger.  Perhaps  I  have  been  the 
unintentional  cause  of  inspiring  him  with  a  fear  as  to  its 
general  success,  by  the  incident  recounted  in  appendix  F  of 
the  “  English  Beekeeper  ;  ”  and  yet,  though  I  have  formed 
twelve  or  fourteen  swarms  in  this  way,  in  no  case,  save  in 
the  one  instance  there  recorded,  have  I  found  the  combs 
break,  even  in  young  stocks.  The  fact  is,  the  process  of  j 
driving,  to  make  swarms  artificially,  has  been  unreasonably 
represented  as  difficult.  Till  practice  gave  me  a  familiarity 
with  the  habits  of  bees,  I  once  thought  it  such  myself;  and 
I  well  remember  the  fright  and  fuss  I  was  in  on  the  first 
occasion  of  my  trying  it.  Coolness  and  courage  are  the  only 
requisites,  and  if  people  would  but  have  faith  in  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  experienced,  they  would,  with  as  little  fear,  turn 
up  a  hive  of  bees,  as  put  their  fingers  into  a  box  of  confec¬ 
tionary.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  simplified  the  process 
greatly.  All  the  implements  I  now  use  are  a  pail,  an  empty 
hive  (a  little  larger  in  diameter,  if  possible,  than  the  hive 
upon  which  I  am  going  to  operate,  so  as  partly  to  slip  over 
it),  and  a  cane,  or  flexible  stick,  not  less  than  two  feet  long  ; 
the  operation,  too,  is  performed  without  any  assistance. 
First,  I  take  up  the  full  hive  (having  some  hours,  or  the 
evening  before,  lifted  it  an  inch  from  the  stand)  and  gently 
turn  it  upside  down  in  the  pail;  I  next,  very  deliberately  and 
carefully,  fix  the  empty  hive  over  the  other,  holding  it  in  its 
position  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  I  rap  quickly 
and  lightly  against  the  sides  of  the  lower  hive ;  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  bees  are  up,  queen  and  all,  in  the  upper  hive, 
which  is  shortly  taken  off  and  put  on  the  old  stand,  while 
the  other  is  turned  up  on  a  board,  the  entrance  being  now- 
stopped  up,  and  removed  to  another  stand  ;  there  it  remain's 
till  the  third  morning  following,  when  the  bees  are  released. 
The  process  in  this  way  is  almost  too  simple  to  be  interes  t¬ 
ing.  You  may  be  as  deliberate  and  cool  as  you  like ;  the 
bees  are  so  startled  at  the  sudden  admission  of  light,  as 
scarcely  to  move  at  all,  and  even  when  the  tapping  begins, 
though  their  entrance-hole  may  be  open,  they  rarely  attempt 
to  fly.  Instead  of  waiting  till  after  breakfast  to  conduct  this 
business,  I  now  prefer  doing  it  in  the  early  morning,  about 
five  or  six  o’clock,  a.m.,  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild ;  thus 
no  time  is  lost. 

But,  if  this  plan  is  still  thought  difficult  or  dangerous, 
will  the  following  be  thought  easier  ?  Turn  up  a  strong 
hive,  and  cut  or  break  off  from  one  of  the  combs  a  good 
pidce,  say  five  inches  square,  containing  both  eggs  and  young 
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brood  ;  lay  it  gently  aside ;  then  replace  the  old  hive  on  its 
hoard,  and  remove  board  and  all  to  a  new  stand  in  as  distant 
a  part  of  the  apiary  as  possible.  Next  adjust  the  piece  of 
brood-comb  in  a  large  glass,  and  set  it  over  the  hole  in  the 
new  hive  intended  for  the  swarm  now  making  ;  or  else  put 
it  inside  the  hive  itself,  resting  it  against  one  of  the  sides  on 
the  board ;  now  put  this  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  the 
swarm  is  made;  for  it  will  be  joined  by  a  throng  of  bees  from 
the  old  hive,  as  well  as  by  all  the  bees  which  were  in  the 
fields  at  the  time  the  old  hive  was  removed.  These,  although 
somewhat  disturbed  at  first,  will  soon  become  reconciled  to 
their  change  of  circumstances,  and,  finding  some  brood-comb 
in  the  empty  hive,  will  cherish  it  and  rear  up  a  queen.  I 
do  not  think  any  process  of  artificial  swarming  could  well 
be  more  simple  than  this. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  your  correspondent’s 
interesting  paper,  I  may  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  favour¬ 
able  reports  of  the  north  aspect  method  of  wintering  bees, 
to  which  Mr.  Payne  also  has  alluded,  though  I  was  once 
very  much  inclined  to  favour  it,  I  am  now  of  “  it's  ”  opinion, 
that  more  or  less  of  a  southern  aspect  is  best  for  bees,  if 
you  can  only  keep  off  the  sun  effectually  from  them.  The 
jacket  used  by  your  correspondent,  if  it  be  not  too  hot 
hi  summer,  would  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
My  practice  is  to  cover  my  hives  first  with  a  milk-pan,  and 
then  with  a  thick  hackle  also,  worked  on  a  hoop  which  rests 
i  on  the  rim  of  the  pan.  The  straw  of  the  hackle,  moreover, 

I  is  made  long  enough  to  form  a  broadly-overhanging  eave, 
which  effectually  shades  the  hive,  entrance  and  all,  from  the 
!  rays  of  the  sun.  Not  only  so— -coolness  both  in  summer  and 
winter  is  obtained,  and  all  the  other  advantages  which  your 
correspondent  enumerates,  such  as  a  small  consumption  of 
food,  early  breeding,  and  consequently  early  swarms,  to  all 
which  a  south  aspect  undoubtedly  conduces.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  will  do  very  well  in  a  north  aspect,  but  I 
must  say  I  think  they  must  do  better,  if  well  protected,  in  a 
southern  position.  Yet  Mr.  Payne  (see  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  vol.  vi.,  page404)  has  advanced  strong  facts,  which 
decidedly  favour  the  location  of  beehives  in  a  north  aspect. 
But  time  will  set  us  right  on  this  point. — A  Country  Curate. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Flower  Garden  (C.  S.,  3rd  Oct.).- — Your  plan  is  most  beautiful  and 
original.  Is  it  your  own  composition,  altered  a  little,  from  part  of  a 
ceiling  in  Rome  ?  We  have  seen  something  like  it.  Of  course  you  mean 
to  put  Louis  Philippe  (Verbena)  in  4,  and  shade  both  ways  right  and  left 
of  it,  but  Emma  would  do  better  ;  12  would  be  better  with  Kentish  Hero 
(Calceolaria)  than  with  either  Viscosissima  or  Amplexicaulis,  both  too 
bright  for  that  situation  ;  13,  Diadernatum  rubescens,  certainly  ;  Touch¬ 
stone  is  superseded  by  Rouge  et  Noir.  Both  16  should  be  the  same  sort, 
or  same  colour  and  height  in  two  sorts,  but  Crimson  Nosegay  we  never 
heard  of  before,  Scarlet  Nosegay  or  Pinlc  Nosegay  would  do.  Low  white 
for  17,  variegated  Sweet  Alyssum  is  the  best.  Diadernatum  and  Unique 
(Geraniums)  will  not  do  mixed  ;  nor  would  Diadernatum  make  a  proper 
edge  for  the  Unique ■  Mangle’s  Variegated  is  a  good  edging  to  Unique, 
and  Golden  Chain  the  best  of  all,  if  Unique  was  trained  down. 

Hr.  Lingard  a  Gardener  (W.  K.  Wakefield). — In  a  memoir  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lingard,  published  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  the  following 
allusion  is  made  to  a  trait  in  the  historian’s  character  : — “The  house  in 
which  Dr.  Lingard  lived  for  so  many  years  was  a  most  unpretending 
residence,  having  a  small  chapel  behind  it,  a  door  of  communication 
opening  into  it  from  the  house.  In  his  garden,  which  was  a  long  strip 
taken  off  a  small  grass  field,  he  passed  much  of  his  time.  It  was  the 
chief  recreation  of  his  leisure  to  attend  to  his  fruit  trees,  which  were 
trained  and  pruned  by  his  own  hand.  His  garden  was  the  burial-place 
of  his  favourites — hts  spaniel  fEtna,  his  cat,  his  tortoise,  and  his  horse, 
which  last  was  laid  beneath  the  shade  of  a  flourishing  oak  tree,  reared 
from  an  acorn  brought  by  himself  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 
.mene,  in  1817-  Over  the  grave  of  /Etna,  his  faithful  companion  of  many 
years,  the  doctor,  it  is  said,  has  been  seen  to  stand  until  his  eyes  were 
s  uffused  with  tears,  and  he  would  exclaim,  ‘  Ah,  poor  Etty  !  ’  No 
a  necdotes  are  trivial  when,  as  in  this  instance,  they  display  so  clearly  the 
n  ature  of  a  man.” 

New  Quickset  Fences  (K.). — Young  thorns,  or  quick,  planted  last 
yt  ar,  “  uncut,  according  to  the  modern  way  of  planting,”  are  now,  and 
th  e  sooner  the  better,  fit  to  be  cut  down  ;  cut  them  just  four  inches  from 
thi i  ground.  It  is  in  the  cutting  of  a  new  or  young  hedge  that  so  many 
pla  nters  fail  in  getting  up  a  good  close  fence  ;  they  imagine  that,  by 
lea  ving  a  foot  or  more  uncut,  the  hedge  will  get  up  faster,  which  is  quite 
a  w  rong  idea.  October  is  the  best  time  to  cut  your  hedge  for  the  next 
seve  n  yearR,  and  during  that  time  let  not  a  twig  of  it  be  touched  in  the 
sum  mer.  It  is  only  when  a  thorn-hedge  is  up  to  the  size  required  that 
it  is  right  to  clip  it  in  June. 

Bt  .ugmansia  sanguinea  (S.  I.  L.). — By  all  means  it  must  be  most 
caref  ully  protected  from  frost.  The  young  wood  is  much  more  tender 
|  than  1  that  of  a  Scarlet  Geranium.  If  your  plant  is  not  too  large,  and 
j  you  wish  it  preserved  as  it  is,  the  best  way  is  to  take  it  up  for  the  winter, 
and  p  lant  it  out  again  next  season ;  but  no  matter  how  old  or  hard  the 
wood  gets,  it  will  not  stand  frost. 

Frosted  Geraniums  (C.E.).— They  must  be  cut  close  down,  certainly, 
I  and  lo  wer  than  the  frost  touched  them.  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  and  all 


spring  bulbs,  may  be  planted  in  rustic  vases  now ;  but  it  is  better  to 
cover  the  soil  with  moss  or  hay,  &c.,  until  the  leaves  appear  in  the  spring. 
Not  but  that  they  will  stand  the  frost,  but  they  come  better  if  thus 
protected. 

Celery  Growing  ( A  Lancashire  Subscriber). — You  will  have  seen 
what  has  been  said  upon  earthing-up  this  vegetable  at  pp.  39  and  105,  so 
as  to  protect  it  from  grubs  and  decay.  It  would  be  unseasonable  to  enter 
now  upon  other  particulars  of  Celery  culture,  but  it  shall  be  attended  to 
in  due  season.  Celery  is  an  Italian  name.  It  is  the  cultivated  form  or 
variety  of  the  Apium  gruveolens.  In  Turner’s  Herbal  it  is  stated  that 
the  wild  species  was  known  as  “  Smallage  or  Slarche,”  by  the  latter 
name,  Marsh  being  probably  intended,  in  conformity  with  the  Latin  name 
Paludupium,  which  means  Marsh  Parsley. 

Polmaise  heating  (S.  of  C.). — We  have  sent  your  letter  to  the  party 
you  mention. 

Phlox,  &c.  (A  Young  Amateur). — The  Scarlet  Lobelia  requires  pro¬ 
tection  in  winter.  The  Phlox  Eclipse  is  hardy.  You  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  “  a  Pillar  Rose  ”  is  one  trained  round  a  pillar. 

Greenhouse  Plants  in  a  Room  (Enquirer). — Your  room  has  a 
large  window  to  the  north-east.  If  you  had  mentioned  what  your  plants 
were  we  should  have  been  more  able  to  tell  you  whether  you  can  keep 
them  there.  Many  half-hardy  plants  could  be  kept  there  even  without 
artificial  heat,  as  frost  might  be  excluded.  The  aspect  is  so  bad  that  we 
could  scarcely  recommend  you  to  build  a  flue,  if  you  have  good  hard- 
wooded  plants,  as  they  would  suffer  from  want  of  light,  unless  close  to 
the  window.  If  you  raised  your  loose  frame  high  enough,  if  even  on 
such  earth  walls  as  spoken  of  lately,  and  damp  and  frost  were  excluded, 
you  could  there  keep  your  best  plants  more  safely.  Give  us  more  definite 
statements,  and  we  will  endeavour  further  to  serve  you. 

Torrenia  (A  Constant  Reader). — We  presume  you  mean  T.  Asiatica. 
The  treatment  of  this  you  will  find  in  a  former  communication  from  Mr. 
Fish,  so  far  as  greenhouse  culture  is  concerned.  He  has  kept  it  well  over 
the  winter,  in  a  temperature  not  much  below  45°,  at  the  coldest.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  strike  cuttings  in  August  or  September.  Pot  off,  and 
place  several  of  these  pots  under  a  hand-light,  near  the  front  glass, 
which  will  keep  the  plants  more  uniform  in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Many  plants  a  little  tender  may  be  kept  this  way.  Old  plants  kept  in 
the  warmest  end  of  a  greenhouse,  will  lose  a  great  many  of  their  leaves, 
and  the  others  may  get  a  little  yellowish,  but  in  March  and  April  they 
will  begin  to  grow  afresh,  and  present  such  masses  of  bloom,  as  to  be 
unequalled  either  by  younger  plants,  or  old  ones  kept  in  a  stove.  The 
check  in  winter  is  followed  by  flowering  more  than  growing  in  the 
following  summer. 

Cure  for  Vine-bleeding  (Rev.  R.  M.). — We  have  found  charring 
the  wound  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  then  rubbing  in  a  putty  made  of 
quick-lime  and  tallow,  effectually  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  we  have  most  opportunely  received  the  following  from  Mr. 

J.  Weeks,  Nurseryman,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea: — “  Roman  cement  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  powdered  dry  state,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  staying  the 
bleeding  of  Grape-vines,  and  for  bruises  and  wounds  of  plants  generally. 
Also  for  healing  the  incised  part  of  milky  and  sappy  cuttings,  causing 
them  rapidly  to,  callous,  and  emit  roots.”  We  consider  this  a  valuable 
discovery,  and  we  can  understand  how  the  cement  acts,  as  it  has  the 
property  of  becoming  hard  under  water. 

White  Dorking  Fowls. — Parties  requiring  these  may  address  a 
letter  to  A.  B.,  Post-office,  Ampthill.  The  party  is  an  amateur. 

Concrete  Walks  (An  Amateur). — The  number  you  require  is 
our  140th. 

Liguid  Manure  (E.  D.  B.), — This  is  the  worst  of  all  seasons  to 
employ  liquid  manure.  If  applied  to  growing  crops,  such  as  Brocoli,  it 
renders  them  more  luxuriant  and  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frost ; 
and  if  you  put  it  upon  vacant  ground  its  fertilizing  qualities  will  be 
dissipated  during  the  winter.  On  no  account  put  it  on  your  potato  ground. 
An  answer  to  your  other  query  next  week. 

Pig  Management  ( W .  H.  W.). — Your  proffered  essay  on  this,  if 
founded  on  your  own  experience,  will  be  very  acceptable  ;  but  your  paper 
now  before  us  we  must  decline  inserting.  It  is  true  there  is  little  nourish¬ 
ment  in  tea,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  “cheers  without  inebriating;  ” 
and  it  is  a  valuable  consequence  that  the  man  who  is  found  regularly  at 
his  tea-table  is  rarely  found  at  the  table  of  the  tap-room. 

British  Pomology  (H.  M.  Bristol). — The  first  division  of  Mr.  Hogg’s 
British  Pomology  will  be  finished  on  the  first  of  December.  It  contains 
the  Apple  complete  in  one  volume.  The  second  division  will  contain  the 
Pear;  and  the  third  division  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  minor 
fruits.  It  will  occupy  altogether  about  twenty  parts. 

Names  of  Apples  (J.  S.  G.). — No.  2,  Norfolk  Beefing;  5,  Brad- 
dick’s  Nonpareil ;  6,  Pinner  Seedling  ;  9,  Decayed  ;  10,  Yellow  Ingestrie  ; 

12,  Broadend ;  13,  Northern  Greening;  14,  Yorkshire  Greening;  15, 
Margil.  The  others  are  unknown,  or  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  cannot 
be  identified. 

Gladiolus,  &c.  (A  Novice ). — It  is  now  high  time  to  plant  your 
Gladiolus  byzantinus,  and  you  need  not  remove  the  roots  again  for  three 
years,  unless  you  like.  Lists  of  everything  you  want,  and  ,more  to  the 
bargain,  will  be  given  in  succession  this  winter  in  the  Flower  Garden  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  all  you  need  is  already  scattered  over  our  former  volumes. 

Cochin-China  Fowls. — We  have  a  letter  to  say  that  these  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  either  M.  B.,  Park  Gate,  Great  Bardfield,  Essex, 
or  Mr.  Roberts,  Bank-street,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants. 

Double  Yellow  Hollyhock. — Any  person  requiring  seed  of  this  i 
may  have  it  by  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope,  with  his  address,  to  j 
Amateur,  Post-office,  Oxford  ;  and  any  one  sending  seeds  of  another  [ 
variety  (in  exchange)  will  confer  a  favour. 

CEnothera  Carpatica — blue  or  white. —  Can  any  one  say  where  : 
these  can  be  purchased  ? 

Bees  ( R .  A.). — We  believe  that  none  of  the  London  hive-dealers 
undertake  to  supply  bees  ;  and,  even  if  they  did,  sending  by  rail  at  this 
time  would  be  ruinous.  The  common  Filbert  will  bear  smoke  as  well  as 
anything,  and  forms  also  a  good  shade. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — November  20th,  1851. 
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At  a  time  when  we  were  unknown,  and  encouragement  was  valuable, 
when  we  were  striving  for  success,  and  even  slight  assistance  was  sus¬ 
taining,  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  without  solicitation,  and  when  we  were 
almost  ignorant  of  his  existence,  cheered  us  to  pursue  the  course  on 
which  we  had  started,  and  gave  the  aid  that  was  then  so  welcome.  On 
the  5th  of  last  September,  and  in  the  75tli  year  of  his  life,  he  rested  from 
his  labours,  and  we  felt,  when  we  read  the  announcement,  that  we  had 
one  friend  less  in  the  world.  If  we  had  yielded  to  the  promptings  of 
feeling,  we  should  have  published  our  tribute  of  praise,  and  have  gathered 
together  at  once,  such  a  cairn  as  was  within  our  power  to  raise  to  his 
memory,  but  we  knew  of  friends  who  were  more  intimate  with  his  ways 
and  merits  than  ourselves,  and  we  hoped  to  obtain  from  them  a  worthier 
record,  nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  Two  of  them  have  given  us  such 
coincident  sketches,  and  so  characteristic,  that  they  are  evidences  of  each 
other’s  truthfulness.  We  will  only  preface  them  by  saying  that  we  be-  j 
lieve  Dr.  Neill  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  of  the  same  occupation 
as  that  pursued  by  his  father. 

“  Dr.  Neill  was  by  profession  a  printer,  his  office,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Edinburgh,  being  in  one  of  those  ancient  narrow  closes  or  alleys,  which 
descend  from  the  High-street  to  the  Cowgate,  in  that  city.  Latterly,  his 
business  was  conducted  chiefly  by  a  partner,  and  the  Doctor  devoted  his 
time  principally  to  literary  pursuits,  in  connexion  with  his  favourite  study 
of  horticulture.  Essentially  a  tradesman,  yet  the  Doctor  was  a  most 
gentlemanly  personage,  and  exemplified  in  his  life,  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  uniting  of  business  with  literature.  The  Doctor  was  several 
times  a  member  of  the  civic  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  noted 
for  his  placid  temperament  and  conservative  views.  Usually  sagacious, 
he  was  also  a  little  odd  in  some  things.  For  old-fashioned  abuses  he  had 
a  sort  of  veneration  ;  a  gentle  retiringness  of  character,  perhaps,  disposing 
him  to  fear  changes,  even  seemingly  for  the  better.  The  Doctor  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  a  curious  out-of-the-way  house  within  a  garden  at 
Canon  Mills,  a  suburb  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  here  he 
amused  himself  with  his  horticultural  operations,  and  two  or  three 
domestic  pets,  such  as  a  venerable  gull,  which  was  allowed  the  range  of 
the  inclosure.  The  Doctor  was  a  bachelor,  and  scrupulous  in  personal 
neatness.  He  wore  a  well-brushed  brown  wig  ;  his  face  was  always  as  if 
fresh  shaven  from  ear  to  ear;  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  white  cambric 
cravat  of  past  times;  and  in  walking,  used  a  gold-headed  cane  of  the 
right  old  sort.  In  truth,  the  Doctor  was  a  “character,”  but  an  amiable 
one.  He  was  a  fine  relic  of  the  old  gentleman,  neat,  courteous,  and 
conservative,  with  that  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  pursuing  his  favourite 
study  of  horticulture,  which  placed  him  above  the  ordinary  stamp.  At 
the  period  of  his  death,  the  business  of  ‘  Neilland  Co.,  printers  and  type¬ 
founders,’  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  Edinburgh.” 

Such  is  the  tribute  of  one  friend,  and  that  of  the  second  is  as  follows  :  — 
“  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Neill  personally,  and  a  great 
privilege  it  was.  He  was  a  man  of  a  century,  and  was  most  devoted  to 
the  study  of  every  branch  of  natural  history.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
was  the  head  of,  perhaps,  the  largest  printing  and  type-founding  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Scotland,  and  although  he  was  assiduous  in  business,  he 
always  found  time  sufficient  to  pursue  his  favourite  science.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  age  he  died,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  for  he  had 
become  one  of  those  men  who  had  outlived  his  generation,  and  for  some 
years  past  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  “characters”  of  Edinburgh. 
Not  that  he  was  peculiar  or  eccentric,  but  only  his  outward  man  was 
familiar  to  everybody,  and  to  many  who  did  not  know  his  name.  In  the 
print-shop  windows  might  be  seen  the  sketch  of  an  old  and  rather  slim- 
made  gentleman,  with  a  slight  stoop  in  his  gait,  having  a  thin  visage,  and 
prominent  profile.  His  dress  of  sober  black,  a  pure  white  neckcloth 
i  round  his  neck,  his  coat  of  considerable  length  in  the  body,  such  as  old 
J  gentlemen  generally  wear  for  comfort,  and  by  his  side  a  rather  turgid 
j  brown  silk  umbrella,  in  a  half-dragging,  half-carrying  position,  such  as 
!  little  boys  drag  sticks  in,  when  they  are  playing  at  horses.  This  was  Dr. 

I  Neill,  and  a  very  nice,  pleasant,  and  benign-looking  old  gentleman  he 
|  was.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  his  early  history,  but  he  has  for  a  long 
series  of  years  been  known  as  a  great  naturalist.  Those  who  are  grand- 
!  fathers  and  grandmothers  now  in  Edinburgh,  number  among  their 
earliest  associations,  Dr.  Neill’s  garden,  and  a  curious  little  garden  this 
was.  It  was  a  perfect  Noah’s  Ark,  and  more  than  that,  for  Noah  had  no 
plants  in  the  Ark.  Here  might  be  seen  eagles,  owls,  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Snowy  Owl,  Passerinte,  Gallinacese,  Grallatorite,  &c.,  &c.,  and  within 
doors,  innumerable  specimens  of  parrots  and  cats.  The  Doctor  was  a 
bachelor,  and  his  sister  a  spinster.  His  garden  contained  botanical 
curiosities  rather  than  showy  plants.  In  the  greenhouses  were  cultivated 
,  such  plants  as  Myrtus  pimento,  Cinnamomtimverum,  Laurus  camp/iora , 
Coffea  Arabica ,  some  orchidacece,  and  altogether  a  very  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Out  of  doors  were  some  inter¬ 
esting  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  with  fine  specimens  of  ornamental 
I  trees  and  shrubs.  The  garden  is  situated  at  Canonmills,  on  the  way 
from  Edinburgh  to  Newhaven,  and  about  sixteen  years  ago,  W'hen  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  railway  was  projected,  it  was  intended  to  destroy 
the  Doctor’s  dwelling,  and  demolish  his  garden.  He,  however,  prepared 
a  petition,  procured  a  plan  of  the  garden,  with  an  enumeration  of  its 
j  contents,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
1  secured  such  opposition  to  the  project,  that  the  railway  company  had  to 
j  alter  their  plans,  and  form  a  tunnel,  even  at  some  distance  from  Dr. 
j  Neill’s  house.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  a  great  naturalist.  He  main¬ 


tained  a  long  correspondence  with  Baron  Cuvier,  and  other  illustrious 
men  on  the  continent.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Plinian 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  many  years  walked  twice  or  three  times  a 
week  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  observe  the  action  of  the  tides.  In  politics 
he  was  a  conservative,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Act,  he  sat 
for  some  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  as  the  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  ward  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  much 
opposed  to  innovation.  His  garden  and  dwelling-house  were  situated  on 
a  level  with,  and  by  the  side  of,  a  large  stagnant  pond,  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  green  with  confervie  and  duckweed,  and  was  the  source  of  many 
a  fever  and  malaria,  but  the  Doctor  for  many  years  strenuously  and. 
successfully  opposed  the  authorities  in  their  endeavours  to  have  this  pond 
drained,  his  heart  yearning  for  the  fate  of  a  very  large  and  handsome 
specimen  of  Weeping  Willow,  which  having  extended  its  roots  under  the 
garden-wall,  for  many  years  imbibed  the  sweets  of  the  Canonmills 
pond.” 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  few  more  passages  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Neill,  more  immediately  connected  with  gardening.  In  18-40,  he  pub¬ 
lished  one  of  the  best  compendiums  of  the  art  we  have,  and  entitled  The 
Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden.  It  is  an  amplification  of  a  treatise 
he  had  written  some  years  previously,  for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  a 
treatise  which  had  been  largely  plagiarized  by  those  who  deserved  a 
more  severe  castigation  than  is  contained  in  this  dignified  rebuke  by  its 
author — “  Of  that  treatise,  the  writer  may  be  excused  for  observing, 
various  authors  have  pretty  freely  availed  themselves ;  among  others,  the 
author  of  ‘The  Manse  Garden;’  thus  indirectly  tendering  their  tes¬ 
timony  of  approbation.” 

At  the  close  of  1809,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  organized 
early  in  the  following  year,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  in  1824. 

Of  that  Society,  Dr.,  then  Mr.  Neill,  was  one  of  the  first  secretaries, 
conjointly  with  Mr.  Walter  Nicol,  of  whom  a  sketch  will  be  found  in  our 
last  volume,  and  upon  his  death,  in  1811,  except  for  a  short  period,  Dr. 
Neill  became  the  sole  secretary,  and  retained  that  office  until  his  death. 

At  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Duncan  observed — 

“  I  say  no  more  than  the  truth,  when  I  assert,  that  from  his  industry,  and 
from  his  abilities,  this  Society  has  already  derived  many  important  ad¬ 
vantages.”  Those  advantages  continued  to  be  reaped  by  the  Society, 
and  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  the 
Society  voted  him  a  piece  of  plate  in  1821.  This  took  place  during  his 
absence  on  a  continental  tour,  in  company  with  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Society’s 
gardener,  and  the  results  of  that  tour  appeared  in  1823,  under  the  title  of 
Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  some  parts  of  Flanders,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  North  of  France,  by  a  deputation  of  the  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  To  that  volume  we  shall  probably  have  occasion  again 
to  refer.  At  present  we  must  conclude  with  this  testimony,  published  by 
one  of  his  Edinburgh  contemporaries. 

“To  a  highly  cultivated  and  well-regulated  mind,  he  added  a  kindly 
disposition  and.  a  genuine  modesty,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
his  general  deportment.  In  his  moral  character  he  was  temperate, 
friendly,  consistent,  and  truthful.  Religion  had  early  taken  a  strong  hold 
of  his  mind,  and,  while  strictly  Calvinistic  in  principle,  and  regular  in 
the  observance  of  Christian  ordinances,  he  was  no  formalist.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Anti-Burglier  communion,  but 
for  many  years  he  was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Established  Church  an 
elder  in’St.  Mary’s,  under  Dr.'  Grant,  and  a  lay  member,  of  the  General 
Assembly,  representing  the  Presbytery  of  North  Isles,  in  Orkney.  He 
enjoyed,  however,  the  friendship  of  not  a  few  who  differed  from  him  in 
ecclesiastical  politics  ;  and  we  have  seen  at  his  table  three  Professors  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  including  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  the  guests 
enjoying  the  society  of  their  host,  and  the  host  delighted  with  the  com¬ 
pany  of  early  and  esteemed  friends.  As  a  man  of  business,  Dr.  Neill 
was  uniformly  open,  honourable,  and  accommodating,  willing  to  yield  a 
great  deal  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  possessed  of  a  sufficient  share  of 
firmness,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  overreach  him,  or  to  act  in  a 
stealthy  manner  toward  him.  As  a  friend  he  was  candid,  judicious,  and 
conciliatory,  and,  in  this  respect,  very  many  will  deeply  lament  his  loss,  j 
As  a  citizen,  the  town  of  Edinburgh  has  lost  a  clear-sighted  and  deter¬ 
mined  supporter.  Whether  to  establish  an  Experimental  or  Zoological 
Garden,  to  decorate  the  North  Loch,  or  to  protect  the  Flodden  Tower, 
Dr.  Neill  was  ever  ready  and  willing,  with  his  pen  and  his  purse,  to 
promote  every  useful  improvement,  or  save  from  ruin  time-hallowed 
relics.  The  merits  of  Dr.  Neill  as  a  man  of  science  were  very  generally  i 
acknowledged.  His  published  labours  as  a  horticulturist,  botanist,  | 
zoologist,  and  geologist,  bear  but  a  small  portion  to  his  private  efforts  < 
to  advance  the  "interest  of  natural  science— as  Secretary  of  the  Wernerian  . 
Society,  as  the  patron  of  rising  merit,  and  as  ever  ready  to  oiler  the 
warmest  sympathy  to  congenial  spirits.  The  blank  occasioned  by  his  , 
death  is  severely  felt  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  by  a  far 
wider  circle  who  had  satisfactory  proof  of  his  great  worth  and  public 

'  Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  48.5°  and  36.7°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  60°,  occurred  on  the  28th  in  1828,  and  the  lowest  cold,  lb  ,  on  the 
29th,  in  1846.  During  the  period,  82  days  were  fine,  and  on  8b  rain 
fell. 
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There  is  no  order  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  anathematizing  so  unre¬ 
strictedly  as  the  Funguses  or  Mushrooms.  We  always 
!  have  looked  at  one  with  the  predetermined  conclusion 
that  it  was  poisonous,  for  in  boyhood  we  wrere  taught  to 
view  every  one  as  a  Toad-stool,  and  nursery-imparted 
prejudices  take  a  deep  root  and  are  not  easily  eradi¬ 
cated.  Our  repugnance  to  Funguses  is  a  prejudice,  but 
we  hope  and  think  we  are  not  too  old  to  vanquish  it, 

!  and  we  shall  he  aided  in  our  effort  by  the  collection  of 
Edible  English  Fungi,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brocas,  of 
Basingstoke,  at  the  Hampshire  Horticultural  Show,  on 
the  20th  instant,  and  for  which  he  had  an  extra  prize 
awarded. 

There  were  arranged  on  Mr.  Brocas’s  table  fourteen 
;  plates  of  Funguses,  and  of  these  twelve  we  had  always 
hitherto  estimated  as  deleterious,  if  not  deadly,  but  the 
living  refutation  of  our  prejudice  stood  before  us  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Brocas,  who  assured  us  that  he  had 
eaten  of  every  species  that  he  exhibited,  and  found  them 
not  only  wrholesome,  but  exceedingly  palatable.  We  had 
read  Dr.  Badham’s  book  upon  these  eatable  Fungi ; 
j  we  knew  Mrs.  Hussey,  and  M.  Bocques  were  labourers  in 
the  same  field,  but  we  never  felt  before  so  convincingly 
the  force  of  the  old  adage — seeing  is  believing. 

On  Mr.  Brocas’s  table  were  Agaricus  procerus,  A. 
exquisitus,  and  A.  deliciosus,  which  Sowerby  mentions  as 
luscious  when  cooked,  flavoured  like  Muscles,  brimming 
with  gravy,  and  which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  and  others  testify 
is  superior  to  our  common  Mushroom.  Mr.  Brocas 
also  had  Agaricus  nebularis,  A.  orcella,  A.  comatus,  the 
juice  of  which,  when  prepared,  makes  an  excellent 
bistre  for  the  water-colour  painter;  A.  atravientarius, 
Boletus  edulis,  flavoured  like  Cocoa  nut,  B.  scdber,  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Poles  and  Russians,  Helvella 
lacunosa,  and  Lycoperdon  gemmatum. 

Now  although  Mr.  Brocas  may  be  readily  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  all  these  Fungi  without  difficulty,  from  those  very 
like  them, which  are  poisonous ;  and  although  Dr.  Badliam 
tells  us,  and  truly  tells  us,  that  “  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances  they  are  harmless,”  yet  there  are  too  many 
instances  of  fatal  mistakes  for  us  not  to  say — let  none 
be  eaten  but  such  as  are  unmistakeable  with  even 
ordinary  caution.  That  caution  is  requisite  needs  no 
other  proof  than  the  fact  that  at  Rome,  where  the  poor¬ 
est  classes  feed  upon  the  Fungi  daily  and  profusedly, 
yet  their  every-day  experience  does  not  inspire  them 
with  the  needful  power  to  avoid  the  poisonous,  so  that 
the  government  have  an  inspector  in  the  markets 
!  “  skilled  in  botany,”  to  authorise  the  sale  of  Fungi,  and 
j  none  ought  to  be  vended  there  without  having  passed 
i  the  ordeal  of  his  inspection. 

If  several  of  our  native  eatable  fungi  have  such  un¬ 
mistakeable  characteristics — unmistakeable  by  an  un- 
scienced  and  ordinarily  careful  eye — they  will  be  a  great 
acquisition,  for  they  are  not  only  highly  nutritious,  but 
will  render  the  commonest  pottage  relishing ;  and  they 
are,  at  times,  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  crops.  In 
Moscow  alone,  .£8000  worth  are  sold  annually;  and  in 
Rome  more  than  150,000  lbs.  weight  are  yearly  con- 
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sumed — an  amount  allowing  about  one  pound  annually 
to  each  of  its  inhabitants. 

To  the  consideration  of  our  native  eatable  funguses, 
we  shall  recur  on  a  future  occasion,  as  Mr.  Brocas  has 
promised  us  some  remarks  concerning  them ;  but  before 
we  put  down  our  pen,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  not  only  neglected,  but  too  usually 
detested,  tribe  of  plants ;  and  we  cannot  do  so  better 
than  by  printing  the  following,  which  has  been  oblig¬ 
ingly  communicated  to  us  : — 

“  There  are  amongst  them  some  that  exhibit  the  finest 
colours  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  many  in  symmetry 
of  form  rival  the  more  gaudy  of  Flora's  productions.  They 
spring  up,  flourish,  and  decay,  after  transmitting  their  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vitality  to  a  new  race  exactly  similar  to  themselves, 
by  means  of  seeds,  which  differ  greatly  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  as  well  as  in  their  situation,  insertion,  and  number. 
Some  of  them  may  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye,  while 
others  require  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  magnifiers  to 
render  them  perceptible.  Many  of  the  fungi  are  inodorous, 
others  diffuse  a  cadaverous  smell  which  renders  them 
exceedingly  offensive,  in  others  it  is  tolerably  agreeable  ;  the 
Agaricus  pratensis,  for  example,  smells  like  almond  kernels, 
the  A.fragrans  like  new-mown  hay ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
A.  murinus  has  au  odour  resembling  that  of  mice,  and  the 
Phallus  impudicus  that  of  putrid  meat. 

“  The  taste  of  the  fungi  is  as  various  as  their  smell :  many 
are  vapid  and  tasteless,  and  others,  though  not  unpleasant 
at  first,  leave  a  disagreeable  burning  sensation  in  the  throat, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  lactescent  agarics.  Many  species 
are  used  by  man  as  food ;  such  are  the  mushrooms ;  others, 
however,  are  baueful  when  eaten,  both  to  man  and  animals. 
Some  constitute  our  most  formidable  enemies  by  attacking 
our  houses  and  fields,  which  they  destroy  and  blight.  That 
most  destructive  evil  the  dry-rot  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  parasitical  fungus,  the  Murilius  lachrymans. 
That  this  plant  attends  the  disease  is  certain,  but  whether 
its  vegetation  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  dry-rot,  is  at 
least  problematical. 

“  In  summer  and  autumn,  there  are  few  plants  that  are 
not  more  or  less  infected  by  parasites  belonging  to  this  genus. 
On  many  species  of  gramma,  particularly  on  corn,  the  blight 
or  mildew  is  found  caused  by  the  Puccinia  graminis :  it 
attacks  the  leaves  and  stem,  forming  linear  patches,  at  first 
of  a  yellowish-brown,  and  afterwards  of  a  black  colour. 
The  TJredo  caries,  and  segetum,  or  smut,  prey  on  the  grain 
of  Avlieat,  etc.,  and  reduce  them  into  a  black  soot-like 
powder.  The  leaves  of  the  common  bramble,  tussilago, 
gooseberry,  &c.,  are  all  subject  to  their  attacks ;  and,  in 
some  seasons,  they  are  productive  of  much  mischief  in  our 
fields,  and  baffle  the  husbandman  in  all  his  attempts  to 
prevent  them. 

“  Finally,  the  Boletus  fomentarius  was  long  much  used  in 
surgery  as  a  styptic,  when  applied  to  bleeding  surfaces ;  but 
in  the  present  state  of  that  art,  recourse  is  had  to  much 
more  certain  and  efficacious  means,  and  it  is  now  used  only 
as  tinder,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Amadou; :  to  prepare 
it  for  this  use,  it  is  stripped  of  its  epidermis,  beaten  into  a 
soft,  spongy  mass,  and  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre  or 
gunpowder.  Macodium  ccllare  is  one  of  the  useful  species, 
being  employed  for  fumigating  bees.” 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

In  answer  to  many  applications,  we  thus  prominently 
reply  that  Moore's  Victory  Geranium  is  to  be  found 
in  several  Florists’  Catalogues ;  for  instance,  in  that  of 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  where  j 
it  is  marked  as  priced  eigliteen-peuce.  It  is  of  a  strag-  j 
gling  habit,  rather  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings,  and  j 
not  a  breeder.  In  an  old-fashioned  greenhouse  belong-  | 
ing  to  Mr.  Young,  a  brewer  atTwyford,  near  Winchester, 
a  row  of  this  Geranium  is  grown  in  pots  on  a  shelf  near 
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the  glass  at  the  hack  of  the  house,  and  the  plants 
continue  blooming  throughout  the  year. 

The  first  consignment  of  plants  from  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
sent  to  Oregon  hy  the  Scotch  association  to  collect 
i  hardy  plants,  has  arrived.  It  contains  nothing  hut 
,  well-known  species  of  Conifers,  such  as  Pinus  (Abies) 
i  alba,  Pinus  ( Larix )  mierocarpa,  and  Pinus  BanJcsiana, 
but  this  deficiency  of  interest  is  neither  a  ground  for 
suspecting  the  incompetency  of  the  collector,  nor  the 
I  absence  of  novelties  in  the  selected  region.  The  con¬ 
signment  was  sent,  probably,  as  an  evidence  that  he 
had  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work. 

W  e  see  announced  in  the  North  British  Agriculturist 
the  death  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Bromfielcl,  of  Ryde,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  He  died  at  Damascus,  in  October  ;  and  we 
agree  with  our  contemporary  in  lamenting  this  great 
loss  from  the  staff  of  British  botanists,  and  in  hoping 
that  his  MS.  collection  for  a  floral  and  botanical  map 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  be  arranged  by  a  competent 
editor,  and  speedily  published. 

For  the  second  time  we  rejoice  that  Mr.  Fortune  has 
returned  in  safety  from  China,  where,  and  in  India, 
lie  has  been  absent  about  four  years  collecting  plants 
of  the  genuine  Tea-tree,  and  conveying  them  to  the 
East  India  Company’s  plantations  in  northern  Hin- 
dostan.  He  has  returned  despite  the  temptation  of  a 
lucrative  appointment  offered  to  him  in  connection  with 
those  plantations ;  nor  are  we  surprised  at  this  refusal 
on  his  part,  if  the  appointment  involved  service  in 
Assam,  one  of  the  most  deadly  districts  of  the  Indian 
peninsular.  This  revived  effort  to  render  Tea  a  staple 
product  of  our  Indian  dominions  may  render  the 
following  notes,  made  by  us  on  the  spot,  of  some 
interest,  as  they  relate  to  the  first  discovery  of  Tea  in 
the  Assam  district : — 

Writing  in  1842,  we  said,  “  There  is  scarcely  room  for 
doubting  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  tea  will  become 
one  of  the  staple  exports  of  India.  Thousands  of  young 
tea-plants  are  distributed  annually  from  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden  to  various  European  residents,  in  districts  favourable 
for  their  growth ;  and  very  extensil  e  plantations  are  under  cul¬ 
tivation  in  Assam,  where  the  genuine  tea-plant  (Theca)  has 
been  found  native.  These  plantations,  partly  effected  by 
government,  and  partly  by  the  Assam  Tea  Company,  an¬ 
nually  become  more  productive.  In  the  current  year  ( 1842 ) 

1  at  least  150,000  lbs.  will  be  manufactured,  and  in  1845  more 
j  than  twice  as  much. 

“  The  subject  is  viewed  with  much  interest  at  Calcutta  ; 

■  and  so  highly  important  is  the  discovery  of  tea  in  Assam 
considered,  that  in  1841,  the  public  journals  contained  many 
communications,  relative  to  the  claim  of  being  its  discoverer. 

I  The  London  Society  of  Arts  voted  its  gold  medal  to  Mr. 
i  Bruce,  the  Tea  Company’s  Superintendant  in  Assam  ;  and, 
after  a  contest,  in  which  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India 
was  rendered  the  arena  of  not  a  very  creditable  partisanship, 

:  this  Association  voted  gold  medals  to  Captains  Charlton  and 
Jenkins,  for  their  services  in  introducing  the  tea-plant  to 
public  notice.  As  it  has  become  of  so  much  interest,  we 
will  recapitulate  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  progress  of 
the  discovery. 

“  In  1815,  Colonel  Salter  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
tea  of  Assam,  that  was  brought  to  the  Rungpore  market  in 
a  manufactured  state.  Three  years  subsequently,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Gardner,  our  resident  at  the  Nepaulese  court,  sent 
flowers  and  ripe  fruit  of  the  tea-plant  to  Dr.  Wallich;  and 
by  the  latter,  they  were  forwarded  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In 
1822,  Dr.  Gerard,  and  others,  reported  that  more  than  one 


species  of  tea  was  indigenous  to  India,  but  it  was  not  esta¬ 
blished  whether  these  were  not  of  the  genus  Camellia. 

“  But  in  1823-24  and  25,  the  late  Mr.  Scott  (well-known 
as  a  naturalist  in  India)  wrote  to  Dr.  Wallich,  stating,  deci¬ 
sively,  that  the  Assam  tea-shrub  is  the  true  Thcea,  and 
sending  a  drawing,  &c.,  of  the  seed-capsule.  Mr.  Swinton 
got  part  of  a  boat-load  of  tea-plants  from  Assam  early  in 
1826 ;  similar  tea-plants  were  received  in  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden  from  Mr.  Scott,  in  1827.  Major  Vetch,  at 
Lucknow,  sent  to  Assam  for  some  in  the  same  year.  Major  i 
Bruce,  who  died  in  1825,  was  so  aware  of  the  value  of  the  , 
plant  that,  in  his  ‘  Calendar,’  he  stated  the  period  for  col-  j 
lecting  the  seedlings  and  seeds.  Major  Wilcox  knew  of  the  i 
plant’s  existence  at  that  time,  and  states  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  Major  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  were  those  who 
first  sent  plants  and  seeds  to  Mr.  Scott — that  is  in  1823 ; 
and  Mr.  Bruce  himself  states,  he  obtained  a  canoe  full  of 
the  plants,  about  1826,  from  the  same  native  from  whom 
his  brother  obtained  two  plants  in  exchange  for  a  musical 
snuff-box.  Soon  after,  Captain  Neufville,  and  almost  every 
one  else  in  Assam,  possessed  them  ;  and  when  Dr.  Wallich 
was  there,  in  1836,  he  found  every  one  asserting  that  Major 
and  Mr.  Bruce  were  the  first  European  discoverers  of  the 
plants  in  Assam. 

“  In  1832,  Captain  Jenkins  was  appointed  by  government 
to  survey  Assam,  and  he  furnished  an  official  report  of  the 
localities  where  the  tea-plant  had  been  found.  Earlier  in 
the  same  year,  Captain  Charlton  wrote  many  particulars 
relative  to  the  plant,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Tytler.  But  nothing 
for  rendering  tea  an  article  of  Indian  commerce  was  effected 
until  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  in  1834,  recorded  a  minute,  recom¬ 
mending  “  measures  for  introducing  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea-plant  within  the  British  possessions  in  India.”  Dr. 
Wallich  visited  Assam,  and  reported  very  fully  upon  its  tea 
localities.  Government  soon  after  commenced  attempts  to 
establish  its  cultivation ;  but,  by  degrees,  parted  with  the 
larger  portion  of  their  plantations  to  the  Assam  Tea  Com¬ 
pany. 

“  The  simple  fact,  that  more  than  30,000,000 tbs.  of  tea 
are  required  annually  for  the  British  market,  and  about  half 
that  quantity  for  America,  would  necessarily  keep  attention 
aroused  to  the  proceedings  of  this  Company ;  from  the 
exertions  of  which  we  look  with  well-grounded  expectations, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  India  will  share  largely  in 
this  lucrative  trade ;  and  that  the  value  of  her  tea  produce 
will  equal  that  of  her  indigo,  before  any  very  protracted 
period  of  time  has  elapsed. 

“  The  reports  of  the  Company  demonstrate,  that  though 
there  have  been  many  losses  incurred,  and  many  disappoint¬ 
ments,  which  might  have  been  avoided,  if  the  experience 
and  knowledge  they  have  purchased  could  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  by  intuition ;  yet  we  do  not  observe  any  that  have 
been  needlessly  incurred.  The  heaviest  have  arisen  in  the 
endeavour  to  remove  the  greatest  existing  obstacle  to  the 
more  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tea  manufactured. 
For  in  Assam,  unlike  most  other  parts  of  India,  the  scarcity 
of  labour  is  extreme.  This  is  not  difficult  of  explication, 
for  the  jungle  has  been  allowed  to  increase  to  a  fearful 
extent,  and  when  nature  is  thus  neglected,  she  is  a  deadly 
opponent  in  her  warfare  against  man.  She  has  thinned  the 
population  of  Assam  to  a  remnant,  and  the  servants  of  the  i 
Company  have  suffered  miserably  in  the  struggle  now 
making  to  reclaim  the  wilderness.  Every  year  seems  to  j 
have  reduced  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  rendering 
labourers  consequently  more  scarce,  and  the  Company  have 
been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

“  The  most  apparent  source  from  whence  to  derive 
labourers,  was  China ;  because,  if  the  hiring  had  been  judi-  | 
ciously  conducted,  men,  accustomed  to  some  portion  of  the 
various  businesses  necessary  to  the  preparation  and  packing  j 
of  tea,  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  be  tbeuce  | 
derived.  This,  unfortunately,  was  not  sufficiently  attended 
to ;  and  instead  of  procuring  a  respectable,  efficient  body  of  j 
workmen’  a  set  of  ruffians  were  imported,  who,  by  their  con¬ 
duct  whilst  in  Calcutta,  demonstrated  how  very  much  less 
than  worthless  they  were,  and  that  to  the  first  loss  the 
Company  most  wisely  submitted,  though  amounting  to 
nearly  30,000  rupees. 

“  Another  loss,  amounting  to  about  one-third  as  much, 
was  incurred  by  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  tea  localities  a 
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gang  of  652  Dhangah  coolies ;  for  cholera  appealing  among 
them,  midway  between  Hazareebaugh  and  Assam,  they  took 
fright — ‘  the  whole  gang  disappeared  in  one  night,  and  no 
trace  of  them  could  be  found  1  ’ 

“  The  direful  effect  of  the  climate  (it  being  so  malarious, 
that,  as  the  documents  before  us  state,  no  European  can 
exist  there  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September),  has 
been  another  disadvantage  against  which  the  Company  has 
had  to  contend  ;  and  it  is  testified  by  the  facts,  that  within 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  Mr.  Duffield,  Dr.  Lamqua, 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Marlay,  and  Mr.  Paton  have  fallen  before 
its  death-blast ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  himself  was  not  only  inca¬ 
pacitated  from  attending  to  his  duties,  but  reported,  ‘  that 
at  one  time,  during  the  past  season  of  production,  he  had 
not  an  individual  able  to  superintend,  or  to  move  about 
among  the  people,  who  were  equally  sickly.’  These  melan¬ 
choly  losses,  and  this  prevalence  of  sickness,  will  decrease 
as  the  clearance  and  cultivation  of  the  land  diminishes  the 
generation  of  malaria.” 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


Heath-like  Pulteney  (Pultenau  ericoides).  —  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  iii.  145.— Here  is  another 
addition  to  this  beautiful  genus  of  low,  bushy  green¬ 
house  shrubs,  of  which  about  fifty  species  already  have 
been  introduced  and  described.  They  all  are  natives  of 
New  Holland  and  other  parts  of  Australia,  and  all  have 
yellowish  pea-blossom-like  flowers.  The  subject  of  our 
present  biography  was  sent  from  the  Swan  River  Colony 
by  Mr.  Drummond,  and  was  raised  from  seeds  by  the 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine-Apple  Nursery,  the 
spirited  employers  of  our  friend  Mr.  Appleby,  with  whom 
it  first  flowered  in  April,  1850,  and  again  this  season. 
It  seems  an  excellent  pot-plant,  having  much  of  the 
aspect  of  a  close-growing  heath  with  strong  leaves, 
the  flowers  are  produced  freely,  in  close  heads,  round 
the  top  of  the  young  shoots,  a  tuft  of  the  top  leaves 
appearing  in  the  centre  of  each  head,  as  is  shewn  by 
our  woodcut.  Altogether  this  new  plant  may  be  classed 
among  those  now  much  esteemed,  from  their  close 
habit  and  neat  appearance,  for  exhibition  specimens, 
and  which  every  lover  of  good  greenhouse  plants  should 
cultivate  in  preference  to  the  usual  mixtures  generally 


selected.  The  genus  Pultenaa  was  named  by  Sir 
Edward  Smith  in  honour  of  Dr.  W.  Pulteney,  a  patron 
and  historian  of  botany.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural 
Order  Leguminous  Plants  (Fabaceae),  and  a  large 
section  of  allied  plants  from  Australia  are  called  after 
it — Pultenaa,  of  which  we  may  mention  Burtonia, 
Daviesia,  DiUwynia,  Eutaxia,  and  Gastrolobium,  as  well- 
known  genera  to  every  gardener.  In  the  system  of 
Linnaeus,  Pultencea  is  in  the  first  order  of  the  tenth 
class,  Decandria-Monogynia.  B.  J. 

Cultivation  and  Propagation. — This,  like  a  host  of 
stiff  woody  plants,  inhabitants  of  the  greenhouse,  is 
increased  by  short  cuttings  of  half-ripened  side-shoots, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  very  sandy  peat,  with  a  layer  of 
clean  sand  on  the  top.  Some  cool,  close  situation 
should  be  devoted  for  such  cuttings  until  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  making  roots,  when  a  mild  bottom-heat  would 
hasten  their  rooting ;  but  it  is  not  a  safe  plan  for 
amateurs  to  give  much  bottom-heat,  or  a  long  con-  i 
tiuuance  in  heat,  to  this  class  of  cuttings ;  for  if  the  ! 
cuttings  are  thus  forced  to  make  unnatural  growth, 
the  young  plants  will  become  liable  to  mildew  and 
other  diseases.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  the 
young  plants  should  be  put  into  nursing-pots,  four  or  six 
in  each,  in  sandy  peat,  and  at  the  next  potting,  a  little 
yellow  loam  should  be  added  to  the  compost.  Pull- 
grown  plants  will  require  one-third  turfy  loam,  the  rest 
fibry  peat  and  sand  in  the  usual  way.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  ERUIT-GARDEN. 

the  black  currant.  —  rest-pruning,  &c. — ( Continued 
from  page  112). 

Amongst  all  the  fruit-bearing  bushes,  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  holds  a  very  important  position, 
whether  in  confectionary  or  in  its  medicinal  bearings. 
This  currant  is  somewhat  more  difficult  of  culture  than 
the  red,  or,  perhaps  it  ought  to  have  been  said,  more 
difficult  to  please  with  regard  to  texture  of  soil. 

No  soil  that  does  not  retain  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture  during  dry  weather  will  grow  it  in  high  per¬ 
fection.  The  fruit  is  liable  to  cast,  and  the  whole  bush 
to  become  severely  blighted  on  hot  and  hungry  soils. 
It  attains  a  high  degree  of  perfection  trained  to  the 
wall ;  and  as  it  both  bears  and  loves  a  partial  shade,  is 
very  well  adapted  for  walls  contiguous  to  town  or  sub- 
urban  buildings,  or  such  as  we  frequently  find  enclos¬ 
ing  what  are  termed  back-yards,  where  any  aspect  would  I 
suit  it,  excepting  the  north,  and  there  the  Morello  cherry 
would  be  found  to  succeed  best.  Those  who  try  it  in 
such  situations,  should  take  care  to  provide  a  foot  in 
depth  of  good  sound  soil,  with  a  border  nearly  a  yard  1 
wide,  and  some  sort  of  edging  six  inches  above  the 
ground-level,  to  retain  mulchings,  which  are  of  greater 
benefit  to  this  fruit  than  any  other  under  culture. 

And  now,  whilst  remarking  briefly  on  training,  which, 
as  before  observed,  is  (in  some  cases)  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  rest-pruning,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  i 
fruit  would  no  doubt  succeed  exceedingly  well  on  a 
simple  “  strained- wire  ”  trellis,  such  as  we  see  employed 
in  some  places  as  ordinary  field  or  paddock  enclosures. 
Such  may  be  put  up  at  a  small  expense, — so  trifling, 
indeed,  that  we  wonder  much  that  they  are  not  employed 
in  all  gardens.  When  we  get  the  “  rest-pruning”  well 
brought  up,  we  do  hope  to  point  to  the  great  eligibility  of 
such  espalier  lines  for  various  fruits,  whether  as  useful 
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or  ornamental,  or,  indeed,  as  combining  both  principles, 
which  they  are  eminently  capable  of  doing.  Every  one 
knows  that  this  currant  is  very  fleeting  in  character 
when  ripe,  and  although  not  so  much  esteemed  in  the 
dessert  as  some  other  fruits,  yet  there  is  a  class  of  pa¬ 
lates  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  agreeable;  whilst  its 
wholesomeness  and  medicinal  qualities  to  the  invalid, 
or  persons  in  a  convalescent  state,  will  be  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted.  Now,  the  Black  Currant  cannot  be  secured  on 
the  trees  when  ripe  above  three  weeks,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  retarding  therefore  should  be  had  recourse  to  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  such,  managed  with  judg¬ 
ment,  could  be  made  to  prolong  their  season  a  couple 
of  months.  How  to  perform  this  will  be  discussed  in 
its  proper  place ;  it  is  merely  named  here,  to  point 
to  a  triple  purpose  in  adopting  espalier  strained- wires, 
viz.,  increase  of  quality  and  size,  retardation,  and  a  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  decorative  character  of  grounds. 

In  all  “  slips,”  or  those  plots  in  small  gardens  where 
an  intermediate  or  transition  plot  exists  between  the 
lawn  and  the  kitchen-garden,  we  may  frequently  employ 
some  gardening  device  of  an  artistic  character ;  such 
matters,  properly  managed,  ingeniously  conceal  the 
cramped  features  of  the  place  if  small,  by  keeping  the 
mind  of  the  visitor  constantly  employed,  and  even  by 
mere  multiplication  of  details.  In  the  flower-border, 
flower  masses  of  simple  forms  for  the  ladies  to  cut 
bouquets  from,  together  with  the  hollyhock,  dahlias, 
huge  asters,  delphinums,  &c.,  might  be  appropriately 
combined  with  the  standard  rose  promenade,  and  orna¬ 
mental  fruit  trellises.  However,  as  we  find  we  are 
approaching  the  confines  of  our  coadjutors,  we  must 
beat  a  speedy  retreat,  and  withdraw  our  forces  into  the 
i  cabbage  territory.  And  now,  having  pioneered  the  way 
!  for  the  “  rest-pruner,”  let  us  suppose  a  time-lionom-ed, 
venerable-looking  personage  standing,  knife  in  hand, 
over  the  devoted  bush.  With  eagle’s  eye,  he  first 
surveys  the  general  outline,  to  see  if,  without  sacrifice  of 
any  importance,  he  can  improve  the  figure  of  the  bush, 
aud  pave  the  way  to  symmetry,  so  much  admired,  whe¬ 
ther  in  a  bush  or  a  building.  This  done,  perhaps  severe 
amputation  becomes  necessary,  and,  if  so,  it  is  performed 
before  thinning-out  is  accomplished.  He  now  proceeds 
to  thin-out  cross-grown,  or  interior  shoots,  that  is  to  say, 
providing  the  bush  has  shoots  to  spare;  and,  indeed, 
having  done  this,  he  may  almost  put  his  knife  in  its 
sheath. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  shortening  hack  is 
not  resorted  to  by  system;  the  wood  is  generally  left 
untouched  in  this  respect,  unless  it  has  been  blighted 
in  the  previous  summer,  and  is,  in  consequence,  much 
i  distressed  when  it  becomes  expedient  to  remove  portions 
!  which  appear  immature,  or  not  subservient  to  the  end 
in  view.  Shortening-back  is  also  had  recourse  to  in 
young  bushes,  for  the  purpose  of  “  making  wood,” — a 
gardening  technicality,  signifying  that,  by  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  terminal  point,  an  increase  of  the  side- 
shoots  may  be  expected,  and  this  is  almost  certain  to 
be  the  case ;  indeed,  by  such  means  must  the  neces- 
I  sary  form  be  created.  And  now,  as  to  the  average 
distance  to  which  the  young  shoots  should  be  thinned. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  advise  on  the  tldn  side  of  the 
question.  From  three  to  five  inches  may  be  considered 
l  a  very  proper  distance  in  ordinary  cases ;  and,  in  stating 
distances,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  some  latitude,  as  the 
young  shoots  will,  under  all  circumstances,  grow  some¬ 
what  irregular.  Of  course,  a  wise  pruner  will  leave  the 
young  shoots  rather  thicker  at  the  exterior  portions  of 
the  bush  than  in  the  interior;  and  why?  because  at 
the  exterior  they  receive  more  light,  and  this,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  well-fed  root,  is  the  stepping-stone  to 
succeed.  Thus  far  the  Black  Currant;  next  may  come 
The  Raspberry. — Those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  prune,  stake,  &c.,  this  bush-fruit  in  February,  or  even 


March,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  we  are  in  a  hurry,  and 
that  there  is  little  occasion  to  press  such  matters  now 
when  they  are  so  very  busy.  But  “procrastination,”  sang 
the  poet,  “  is  the  thief  ot  time;”  aye,  and  it  can  steal 
Raspberries  too  ;  for  with  all  fruits  which  bud  somewhat 
early,  and  which  depend,  in  the  main,  on  robustness  of 
habit  lor  good  cropping,  it  is  of  importance  to  prune  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  that  no  strength  be  thrown 
away.  Besides,  although  good  gardeners  are  always 
busy,  yet  the  pressure  of  business  is  nothing  so  great 
in  the  autumn  as  in  the  spring. 

We  may  here  again  just  advert  to  the  great  eligibility 
of  a  strained  wire  espalier  fence  for  training  the  Rasp¬ 
berry  on;  by  which  plan  they  will  be  produced  in  the  very 
highest  perfection.  And  such  might  be  made  either  to 
accelerate  or  retard  this  fruit  by  a  little  management. 

A  trellis  of  this  kind,  placed  a  few  feet  from  a  building, 
a  wall,  a  fence,  or  even  before  a  hedge,  would,  according 
to  the  amount  of  favourable  circumstances,  accelerate 
their  ripening;  of  course  the  position  just  reversed  would 
produce  the  contrary  effect.  Whilst  thus  digressing,  let 
us  observe  that  those  who  want  to  retard  the  summer 
Raspberry— say  “  The  Fastolff  ” — should  select  a  cool 
soil ;  that  is  to  say,  one  inclining  to  adhesiveness,  and, 
it  possible,  of  a  dark  colour.  If  such  cannot  be  secured 
in  the  locality,  strong  and  adhesive  loam  may  be  mingled 
with  the  ordinary  soil  if  light,  and  a  naturally  humid 
position  chosen.  By  such  means,  and  by  pruning  back 
a  second  time, — as  rose-pruners  retard  their  Moss  and 
Provence  roses, — we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Fastolff 
Raspberry  might  be  run  on  until  the  double-bearing 
took  up  its  labours. 

As  for  the  principle  of  cutting-back  after  breaking,  we 
have  tested  it  fairly ;  it  is  only  waiting  until  the  rasps 
bud  a  quarter-of-an-inch,  and  then  cutting  a  few  inches 
of  the  most  advanced  buds  away.  Of  course,  a  slight 
loss  of  power  is  experienced;  this,  however,  is  easily  got 
over  by  top-dressings,  dung-water,  &c.  As  for  the  old 
Moss  and  Provence  roses,  we  have  for  years  retarded 
them  by  such  means,  for  our  worthy  employer,  being  a 
parliamentary  gentleman,  cannot  get  down  here  until  the 
rising  of  the  House,  by  which  period  the  old  Moss  and  I 
Provence  or  Cabbage  roses  would  have  made  their 
devoir  for  the  season.  Mr.  Beaton  could  discourse 
excellent  things  by  taking  this  subject  for  a  text. 

As  to  the  rest-pruning  of  this  bush,  it  is  extremely 
simple.  Those  who  want  to  make  new  plantations, 
should  do  so  forthwith ;  a  piece  of  business,  indeed, 
best  done  in  the  first  week  of  November,  at  latest.  The 
fact  is,  the  surplus  suckers  must  he  drawn  away  before 
the  pruning  is  performed.  All  healthy  shoots  produce 
several  more  offsets  or  suckers  than  are  needed ;  for 
about  four,  or,  at  most,  five,  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
succeeding  crop.  The  pruner,  therefore,  must  draw 
away  the  supernumeraries  first,  making  a  clever  selec¬ 
tion  of  good  canes  for  the  next  crop.  When  the  canes 
are  very  exuberant,  those  of  medium  character  may  be 
reserved ;  but  when  not  coarse,  let  the  strongest  be 
retained.  In  fact,  they  cannot  be  too  strong,  if  they 
have  not  produced  axillary  shoots,  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  young  canes  have  not  burst  into  side-shoots  during 
the  summer,  for  such  have  a  tendency  to  barrenness. 

As  was  observed  a  few  weeks  since,  new  plantations 
may  be  made  by  removing  the  suckers  in  clusters,  when 
they  can  be  obtained,  it  not  being  unusual  to  meet  with 
about  three  in  a  group,  with  a  large  cluster  of  earth 
adhering  to  them.  These  will,  with  care,  fruit  tolerably 
well  the  first  summer. 

The  remaining  canes  must  now  be  shortened  back, 
removing  immature  or  very  crooked  portions.  Most 
old  practitioners  cut  them  back  exactly  even,  thinking 
they  look  neater.  This,  however,  is  a  sacrifice  totally 
uncalled  for,  and  neatness  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
part  of  the  case.  Let  common  sense,  therefore,  prevail; 
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cut  them  hack  according  to  their  strength  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  wood.  As  a  maximum  height,  say  four 
feet;  and  as  a  minimum,  two  feet.  If,  for  instance, 
there  be  four  canes,  leave  one  four  feet;  a  second, 
three-and-a-half ;  a  third,  three ;  and  the  last,  a  little 
over  two  feet ;  this  has  been  our  practice  for  years,  and 
finer  crops  cannot  be.  By  this  practice,  the  young 
shoots  of  the  spring  are  equally  developed  all  down  the 
stakes,  and  not  huddled  all  in  a  bunch,— a  sure  conse¬ 
quence  when  all  are  pruned  to  one  height. 

11.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Evergreen  Climbing  Eoses. — There  are  two  ways 
of  mailing  the  most  of  these  beautiful  Eoses,  by  which 
they  look  better  than  in  any  other  way  that  I  have  ever 
yet  seen  tried.  The  first  is,  to  begin  them  as  pillar- 
roses,  tying  them  up  to  iron  posts  seven  feet  high, 
standing  in  rows  or  in  any  other  way  ten  feet  apart. 
The  posts  may  be,  also,  of  good,  old  dried  oak,  or  red 
deal,  and  painted  either  stone-colour  or  dark  green. 
Then  to  have  small  iron  chains,  or  stout  rope,  painted 
the  same  colour  as  the  posts,  to  run  from  post  to  post, 
and  to  hang  down  in  the  middle  between  the  posts  in 
festoons,  and  to  train  the  Eoses  on  them  when  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  posts.  A  good  new  rope,  if  well 
painted  three  times  before  it  is  put  up,  or  soon  after 
fixing,  before  it  gets  any  wet,  will  last  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years,  with  only  one  coat  of  paint  once  in  five  or  six 
years;  indeed,  I  know  where  rope  festoons  have  stood 
thirteen  years  without  having  received  any  paint  at  all 
after  the  first  three  coats  at  the  time  they  were  put  up, 
and  now,  if  the  ropes  were  cut  away  to-morrow,  the 
Eoses  themselves  would  hold  on  and  festoon  between 
the  posts  just  as  well  as  if  all  the  ropes  and  chains  were 
renewed  over  again.  If  two  or  three  years’  old  stout 
healthy  plants  are  put  in  against  these  posts  or  pillars, 
and  the  border  is  good,  the  shoots  will  reach  the  top 
about  the  middle  of  the  growing  season  the  second  year 
after  planting,  if  not  before  the  end  of  the  first  growth. 
The  best  plan,  however,  in  the  long  run,  is  to  allow  two 
seasons’  growth  for  covering  the  pillars,  so  that  they  be 
well  furnished  with  shoots  of  different  lengths,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  be  liable  to  get  naked  at  the  bottom, 
unless  the  plants  are  allowed  to  form  suckers,  and  that 
should  be  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  until  the  whole 
of  the  posts  and  festoons  are  well  covered.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  say  that  the  shoots  made  in  two  seasons 
are  pruned  in  to  the  size  of  the  posts  before  the  end  of 
October  the  second  year,  and  that  they  have  three  or 
four  ties,  but  not  very  tight, — tarred  twine  is  the  best 
and  most  durable.  There  are  two  points  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  climbers,  these  Eoses 
included,  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  particular  stress,  and 
they  are  these  : — As  long  as  they  are  filling  up  the 
spaces  intended  for  them  they  should  be  pruned  each 
year,  and  no  matter  how  long  the  shoots  may  be,  two- 
thirds  of  their  length  should  be  pruned  off.  We  may  all 
differ  on  every  other  point  of  Eose  culture  without  much 
harm,  but  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the 
pruning  and  time  of  pruning  young  climbers  among 
those  whose  opinions  are  worth  listening  to.  Some 
young  begiuners  run  away  with  the  foolish  idea  that,  if 
a  climber  has  made  shoots  ten  feet  long  a  year  or  two 
after  it  is  planted,  it  would  be  enough  to  cut  off  two 
feet  or  so,  and  that  the  allotcd  space  would  thus  be 
sooner  filled,  but  that  is  altogether  a  mistaken  notion. 
It  is  true,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  lor  Eoses  as  for  most 
other  climbers,  because  the  slovenly  mode  of  allowing 
suckers  to  come  up  to  fill  and  hide  the  naked  posts 
might  be  adopted  to  cure  the  evil;  but  our  present  aim 
is  at  first-rate  management,  with  a  first-rate  class  of  rose 
climbers,  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  year’s 


growth,  and  pruned  by  the  10th  of  October,  to  the 
height  of  our  pillars,  six  or  seven  feet;  and  we  are,  next 
year,  to  carry  them  in  festoons  from  one  pillar  to 
another,  and  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  times,  we 
have  not  yet  stretched  the  ropes  to  run  them  on,  but 
any  time  next  April  will  be  quite  time  enough.  Mean¬ 
time,  we  are  to  look  out  for  ropes  or  for  small-link 
chains,  the  latter  are  more  easily  managed,  because  they 
are  easily  fixed,  by  hanging  the  first  and  last  link  of 
each  chain  to  a  hook  in  each  pillar.  The  top  of  the 
|  pillar  may  be  a  round  ball,  or  it  may  end  in  a  sharp 
j  point,  or  be  of  any  fanciful  shape,  to  please  the  eye  of 
'  the  owner,  and  immediately  under  the  top  a  hook  must 
:  be  fastened  on  each  side  to  hang  these  chains  or  ropes 
to.  The  easiest  way  is  to  have  a  small  iron  ring  with  a 
hook  link  attached,  and  to  fix  the  ring  in  the  post  with  a 
staple,  but  any  other  way  will  do  as  well,  provided  we 
fasten  the  ends  of  the  festooned  ropes,  so  as  that-  they 
can  freely  swing  to  and  fro  alter  the  roses  are  grown 
over  them.  To  see  these  festoons  in  the  blooming 
season  covered  with  myriads  of  hanging  blossoms,  and 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  wind,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  garden.  There  is  a 
whole  collection  of  these  climbing  Eoses  festooned  in 
this  manner,  in  one  of  the  flower  gardens  at  Shrubland 
Park,  and  nothing  in  the  whole  place  used  to  be  so 
much  admired  by  ladies  who  saw  them  in  bloom,  and 
they  called  the  festoons  by  all  sorts  of  endearing  names, 
“  living  beauties,”  “  fairy  wreaths,”  “  lovely  garlands,” 
and  fifty  more  names  to  the  same  effect. 

The  next  method  alluded  to,  is  to  have  Weeping  Tree 
Roses,  by  budding  these  strong  growers  on  stout  stocks 
of  the  common  Dog  Piose  from  the  hedges,  and  allowing 
their  long  pliable  shoots  to  hang  gracefully  down  on  all 
sides  until  their  tops  sweep  the  ground  all  round. 
This  is  quite  a  new  plan,  introduced  a  few  years  since, 
by  Mr.  Eivers,  the  great  Eose  grower,  and  next  to  the 
festoon  system  is  the  most  elegant  way  that  can  be 
adopted  to  show  off  then’  graceful  habits.  Many  good 
Eose  growers,  who  have  only  heard  of  this  plan  from 
common  report,  have  gone  away  with  the  idea  that  very 
tall  and  very  strong  stocks  were  essential  to  carry  out 
this  system,  but  such  is  not  by  any  means  the  case — if 
the  stocks  are  healthy  it  is  all  that  is  needed,  the  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  leaves  that  will  come  out  in  two  or 
three  years  will  make  a  stock,  not  stouter  than  a  walking- 
stick,  at  budding  times,  so  strong  as  to  cany  a  very 
large  head,  and  as  to  height,  two  feet  are  as  good  as  six ; 
for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  long  shoots 
must  weep  down  to  the  ground  by  their  own  weight, 
after  a  while,  they  will  not  do  so  in  the  first  instance, 
but  shoot  up  as  straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  bud  the 
first  year,  just  as  you  see  a  sucker  coming  up  from  the 
roots  of  an  old  stool.  Any  one  in  any  part  of  this  king¬ 
dom  may  have  a  large  Weeping  Tree  Eose  in  a  short 
time,  by  attending  to  the  following  simple  rules : —  Pro¬ 
cure  young,  liealtby  Dog  Eose  stocks,  two  years  old  will 
do  just  as  well  as  if  they  were  as  thick  as  one’s  wrist, 
perhaps  better ;  bud  them  from  two  to  three  feet  from 
the  ground  in  the  usual  way,  with  any  or  all  the  ever¬ 
green  climbers  which  will  appear  in  our  list,  and  before 
the  bud  or  buds  start,  place  a  stake  five  or  six  feet  long 
against  the  stock,  and  to  this  tie  the  shoot  from  the  bud 
as  soon  as  it  is  a  few  inches  long,  and  have  an  eye  to 
the  budded  part  all  that  season,  to  see  that  no  more 
shoots  s}>riug  from  it,  as  they  are  prone  to  do  in  these 
running  kinds.  When  the  one  shoot  reaches  the  top  of 
the  stake  and  is  firmly  secured  there,  it  may  have  its 
own  course  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  very  likely  it 
will  bend  over  and  get  rubbed  against  the  top  of  the 
stake,  but  that  does  not  matter  much,  as  it  will  have  to 
be  pruned  in  October  lower  than  the  top  of  the  stake. 
At  this  first  pruning,  the  length  of  the  final  stock,  so 
to  speak,  may  be  determined  on,  up  to  near  the  top  of 
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the  stake,  if  we  wish  the  stem  to  be  five  feet  high,  all  we 
have  now  got  to  do  is  to  cut  the  young  shoot  so  as  to 
have  four  good  buds  above  that  height,  and  then  to  pick 
I  out  all  the  buds  below  that  with  the  point  of  a  sharp 
knife ;  rubbing  them  off  with  the  finger  will  not  do, 
because  a  second  and  a  third  crop  would  soon  issue  from 
the  roots  of  the  old  bud,  but  it  is  now  an  established 
fact — a  law  in  vegetable  growth — that  if  we  root  out  a 
bud,  or  all  the  buds,  from  a  shoot  made  that  season, 

|  that  shoot  has  no  power  to  make  any  more  buds,  on  the 
part  disbudded,  therefore  it  follows  that  if  we  extract 
j  the  buds  properly  from  this  summer  Rose  shoot  we  shall 
never  afterwards  be  troubled  with  side-shoots  from  this 
new  stock.  Then  in  the  second  year,  the  four  buds  left 
on  the  top  of  the  shoot  will  spring  and  make  four 
vigorous  shoots,  and  when  these  are  six  inches  long 
their  tops  must  be  stopped,  and  they  will  double  them¬ 
selves  in  three  weeks,  thus  giving  us  eight  shoots  to 
form  a  regular  head.  If  all  the  eight  kept  about  the 
same  strength  during  the  first  year,  and  they  should  be 
trained  to  do  so,  no  more  stopping  or  pruning  would  be 
needed  for  many  years,  except,  perhaps,  to  thin  out  a 
shoot  here  and  there,  where  they  crowded  too  much  on 
each  other,  and  for  the  sake  of  ridding  the  bush  or  tree 
of  dead  branches,  as  the  great  beauty  of  these  Weeping 
Rose  trees  lies  in  the  length  and  fertility  of  their  shoots 
when  studded  from  end  to  end  with  countless  blossoms, 
hanging  down  in  large  clusters;  indeed,  young  trees 
reared  on  this  plan  will  not  take  to  their  true  form  till 
they  are  old  enough  to  carry  such  loads  of  Roses  as  will 
bend  them  to  the  ground.  When  these  climbers  are 
planted  for  festooning,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
Rampant  and  Donna  Maria  far  apart,  as  they  have  pure 
!  white  flowers,  or,  if  the  space  is  limited,  Princess  Maria 
should  stand  between  them,  being  the  reddest  of  this 
class ;  but,  at  a  distance,  the  whole  of  them  will  appear 
1  as  white  or  whitish  roses,  and  they  are  so  double  that 
1  we  have  little  chance  of  infusing  red  or  crimson  colours 
j  into  them  by  crossing,  but  our  seedling  climbers  pro¬ 
mise  better  than  those  we  have  reared  in  any  of  the 
groups,  and  we  should  follow  them  up.  D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Jottings  on  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  Shrubby 
Calceolarias. — I  write  on  these  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
paring  notes.  “  Every  little  tends  to  make  a  meikle,”  is 
an  adage,  rendered  oracular  by  the  sanction  of  ages.  In 
!  the  different  branches  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  gar¬ 
dening,  it  holds  equally  and  strikingly  true.  Great  im¬ 
provements  in  practice,  the  result  of  ideas  and  concep- 
j  tions,  splendid  from  their  very  simplicity,  are  seldom 
arrived  at  at  once.  The  public  witness  and  appreciate 
the  result,  without  feeling  great  interest  as  to  the  step- 
by-step  process  by  which  it  is  gained.  The  unfolding  of 
these  gradations  is,  to  our  mind,  deeply  interesting,  as 
S  showing  the  great  effects  produced  by  the  seemingly 
most  trivial  causes,  and  the  information  elicited  and 
diffused  by  the  humblest  instruments.  The  man  search¬ 
ing  for  improvement  rejoices  in  a  new  happy  idea;  he 
!  stops  not  to  enquire  whether  it  emanated  from  peasant 
or  peer.  The  greatest  philosophers  have  condescended 
I  to  learn  from  shepherds  and  labourers.  Almost  every 
j  man  understands  something ,  better  than  the  masses  by 
i  whom  he  is  surrounded.  I  freely  confess  that  I  have 
gleaned  many  an  idea  from  the  conversation  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  labouring  cottagers.  If  they  have  benefited,  the 
benefit  has  not  all  been  on  one  side.  To  the  statements 
I  and  enquiries  of  a  higher  class  of  cottage  gardeners,  I 
!  am  indebted  for  the  subject  matter  of  many  of  these 
articles.  For  keeping  me  somewhat  right,  I  am  obliged 


to  the  criticism  of  some  personal  friends,  who,  as  they 
want  nothing  but  to  tell  me  their  candid  opinion,  con¬ 
sider  themselves  privileged,  notwithstanding  the  admo¬ 
nitions  of  our  captain  Editor,  to  give  me  a  “  bit  of  their 
mind,”  and  for  this  I  thank  them.  One  or  two  of  these, 
from  the  position  and  the  experience  of  the  writers,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  matter,  deserve  to  be 
noticed  thus  prominently,  and  then  our  friends  can 
choose  for  themselves.” 

Scarlet  Geraniums. — Thus  writes  a  friend  of  great 
experience  : — “  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  advocating  so 
strongly  the  lifting  of  old  Geraniums.  I  never  yet  saw 
an  old  plant  lifted  and  kept  through  the  winter,  do 
equally  well  with  a  young  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
unsightly  appearance  for  five  or  six  months.  It  is  also 
more  trouble  to  lift  fifty  old  plants  than  to  strike  a 
hundred  young  ones.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  let  the  old 
ones  die,  even  though  we  should  have  no  use  for  them 
afterwards.  I  must  say,  you  are  more  successful  than 
most  people  with  these  things,  but  I  don’t  recollect  your 
doing  much  with  them.” 

To  this  I  may  remark,  that  every  system  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  that  so  far  as  look  is  concerned,  the  young 
plants  will  bear  the  palm  in  winter  and  spring,  unless 
you  can  take  up  the  youngest  of  the  old  plants  early,  so 
as  to  have  them  established  in  their  pots,  without  losing 
their  leaves  before  winter.  "Where  this,  can  be  done 
and  room  afforded,  I  have  seen  no  mode  tried  that  can 
equal  this,  for  giving  massive,  brilliant  bloom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  I  have  never  been  able  to  follow  it  out  to  j 
a  great  extent,  because,  without  speaking  of  the  breaking  | 
of  the  outline  of  the  bed,  at  an  early  period,  I  could  not  j 
find  room  enough  in  winter.  I  think  it  was  in  April  I  j 
saw  a  splendid  lot  of  plants,  standing  in  bloom  on  the  | 
floors  of  late  vineries,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Snow,  at 
Lord  de  Grey’s,  that  must  have  been  so  managed.  I 
saw  these  plants  blooming  in  beds  in  summer,  and  I 
question,  though  they  might  be  equalled,  if  ever  they 
were  excelled.  Mr.  S.  told  me,  that  from  being  so  early 
in  bloom,  many  gardeners  prophesied  they  would  be 
meagre  as  the  season  advanced,  but  that  they  continued 
equally  good  right  through.  When  the  friend,  whose 
letter  furnishes  the  basis  of  these  remarks,  was  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  my  practice,  I  was  obliged, 
from  necessity,  to  depend  chiefly  on  spring-struck 
Geraniums,  the  most  of  them  being  turned  out  in  May 
from  the  receptacles  in  which  they  were  struck.  The 
old  plants  were  then  chiefly  valued  for  the  centre  of 
groups,  and  for  furnishing  cuttings  in  spring.  When 
space  became  more  at  my  command,  I  relied  more  on 
summer  and  autumn  struck  cuttings,  because  I  found 
they  grew  less  robust,  and  bloomed  more  freely  than 
those  struck  in  spring.  In  the  course  of  time,  I  found 
that  I  had  treated  my  old  plants  far  too  kindly  when  I 
potted  them  late,  and  tried  to  make  them  green  at  once. 
By  degrees  I  got  into  the  notion  of  merely  keeping  and 
not  growing  them,  as  mentioned  in  p.  62  ;—  mentioned, 
not  as  superior,  nor  yet  as  the  best  mode  by  any  means, 
but  still  as  one,  which  it  would  suit  many  of  our  readers 
to  adopt,  and  with  the  results  of  which,  if  followed  up 
as  there  directed,  they  would  not  be  disappointed.  Such  j 
plants,  assisted  by  potting  and  forwarding  in  spring,  beat 
the  young  plants  for  fine  flowering.  In  the  article 
referred  to  there  are  several  errors  in  spelling,  one  of  ; 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  word  straggling,  in 
the  second  col.,  p.  62,  near  the  top,  which  should  be 
struggling ;  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  number 
of  young  plants  striving  for  the  mastery,  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  room  could  be  given  them,  and  light  reach 
them,  would  be  productive  of  bloom,  and  many  of 
which  could  often,  with  propriety,  be  removed  lop  cut¬ 
tings.  I  believe  that  many  of  our  friends  who  fail  in 
keeping  old  plants  of  Geraniums,  do  so  from  keeping 
them  too  moist,  and  not  removing  enough  of  the  spongy 
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j  soft  shoots,  when  it  is  intended,  as  in  the  case  referred 
I  to,  to  keep  them  in  a  dormant  state.  Young  plants  can 
!  never  be  so  kept.  It  is  true  the  plants  have  no  nice 
1  appearance  in  winter,  and  therefore,  none  should  see 
I  them,  but  those  who,  looking  beyond  to-day,  can  see 
their  bare,  unsightly  stems,  clothed  again  with  verdure. 

Calceolarias. — Potting  and  Propagating. — Says  the 
same  friend,  “  Lifting  old  Calceolarias  is  not  much 
I  better  than  Geraniums;  the  best  way  to  manage  them 
is  that  given  by  you,  namely,  to  strike  them  under  a 
frame  or  liandlight,  in  the  middle  ol  October,  and  let 
them  stand  there  for  the  winter.  Lew  would  take  the 
trouble  to  lift  old  plants,  if  they  knew  they  corild  winter 
from  eighty  to  ninety  under  a  common  hand-light,  with 
no  more  trouble  in  the  spring  than  just  planting  them 
in  their  summer  quarters.  Those  thus  treated  beat  all 
those  hollow  that  were  taken  up,  potted,  and  nursed  in 
the  house  all  winter.”  In  these  remarks  I  almost 
entirely  agree,  except  as  respects  the  plants  standing  so 
thick  until  planting  time.  The  treatment  described  as 
suitable  for  old  plants  was  merely  to  meet  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Instead  of  old  Calceolarias  not  doing 
much  better,  I  think  they  do  much  worse  than  old 
Geraniums.  The  article  on  Calceolarias  by  some  mis¬ 
take  has  not  come  to  hand,  and  I  can  only  recollect  its  j 
purport.  I  can  say  that  a  young  plant  now  two  inches  , 
in  height,  and  well-rooted,  not  kept  with  a  great  many 
more  in  a  hand-light,  but  getting  half  the  room  and 
attention  that  a  plant  a  foot  over,  and  from  that  to 
fifteen  inches  in  height,  lifted  and  saved  would  require, 
would  thoroughly  beat  that  large  old  plant  by  the  end 
of  April  following.  I  have  done  little  with  potting  old 
Calceolarias  for  years.  I  find  it  better,  after  pruning 
somewhat  freely,  to  pack  them  in  beds  closely  for  the 
winter,  as  lately  detailed.  These,  if  I  want  them,  are 
transplanted  again  about  March,  so  as  to  give  them 
more  room ;  but  what  I  value  them  most  for,  is  the 
cuttings  they  yield  in  spring,  as  these  young  plants, 
struck  in  September,  October,  and  November,  flower  all 
the  earlier  and  better  for  not  being  stopped  or  shortened 
at  all.  In  fact,  some  of  the  best  of  these  shrubby 
Calceolarias  for  vases,  baskets,  &c.,  will  not  bloom  until 
after  Midsummer,  if  the  shoots  are  shortened  for  obtain¬ 
ing  cuttings.  On  the  other  hand,  cuttings  from  these 
old  plants,  inserted  in  March  and  April,  and  well- 
managed  in  a  slight  hotbed,  will  in  a  fortnight,  not  only 
yield  you  nice  plants,  but  many  of  them  showing  for 
trusses  of  bloom.  The  greater  part  of  these,  as  well  as 
autumn-struck  plants,  we  generally  contrive  to  trans¬ 
plant  into  intermediate  beds,  before  consigning  them  to 
the  bed,  basket,  or  vase,  in  which  they  are  to  remain 
during  the  summer. 

Propagating  Shrubby  Calceolarias. — Waving,  at 
present,  other  matters  suggested  by  correspondents, 
respecting  shrubby  Calceolarias  and  the  best  kinds,  I 
will  conclude  this  by  briefly  noticing  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
pagation  I  have  adopted  for  these  two  years,  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  looking  at  the  strike  the  other  day  was  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  and  to  say,  “  but  you  do  not  strike 
them  under  hand-glasses,  though.”  This  was  true  enough, 
for  I  had  not  got  any  to  spare;  but  whether  the  result 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  them,  or  whether  it  would 
not  even  been  greater  with  them,  the  reader  will  best 
judge.  A  piece  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  a  range 
of  sheds  was  decided  upon.  This  was  made  firm,  and 
sloping  considerably  from  south  to  north.  On  this  was 
placed  fully  an  inch  of  rough  cinder  ashes,  mixed  with 
lime  and  a  little  salt.  This  being  patted  down,  over 
it  was  placed  a  couple  of  inches  of  leaf-mould  and 
road-drift,  mixed  with  a  little  lime,  and  watered  with 
clear  lime-water,  the  object  being  to  give  every  worm  a 
quietus,  or  flit  him  as  an  emigrant.  Over  this  was 
placed  one  inch-and-a-half  of  finer  road-drift,  mixed 
with  the  finer  sand  that  may  be  washed  from  such  drift, 
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destitute,  as  we  had  reason  to  believe,  of  worms ; — some 
dusty  charcoal  would  have  been  added,  only  we  had  got 
on  the  poverty  list.  Well,  there  being  no  frame  handy, 
something  was  wanted  to  support  some  old  lights  over  : 
the  cuttings,  and  two  old  straightish  fir  trees,  one  at  the  I 
back,  another  at  the  front — one  cut  in  two  forming  the  1 
two  ends — constituted  altogether  a  snug  little  pit,  or  box,  : 
there  being  no  rafters,  the  old  sashes  rested  on  the 
trees  back  and  front.  On  this  bed,  then,  the  cuttings 
were  inserted,  about  one  inch-and-a-half  apart  in  the 
row,  and  two-and-a-half  from  row  to  row,  the  cuttings 
averaging  two  or  three  inches  from  the  glass.  Last 
season  there  was  not  one  per  cent,  failed.  With  one  sort 
this  season  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate;  and  that  too 
a  great  favourite,  the  Kentish  Hero.  It  was  placed  at 
one  of  the  ends,  and  before  it  was  perceived,  the  ground 
had  trickled  away  from  the  trees,  and  left  an  open  space 
for  the  air  freely  to  enter.  Most  of  them,  however,  will 
strike  still,  and  in  case  they  do  not,  a  few  more  have 
been  inserted  within  this  fortnight  I  would  more  readily 
strike  Calceolarias  in  November  than  in  July  or  August. 
Of  all  the  other  sorts,  scarcely  one  missed.  Well-watered 
when  inserted  in  the  middle  and  end  of  September,  they 
were  never  watered  afterwards.  In  some  sunny  days 
they  had  a  skifly  dew  from  the  syringe.  No  shading 
was  given  them.  The  plants  being  too  thick  to  be 
trusted  with  so  little  slope,  part  have  been  transferred 
to  temporary  boxes,  to  be  transplanted  again  in  spring, 
and  part  have  been  transferred  to  a  similar  contrivance 
as  the  home  in  which  they  were  struck,  but  with  a 
southern  exposure,  and  much  thinner,  plant  from  plant. 
Calceolarias  will  stand  an  amount  of  damp  atmosphere 
that  would  be  ruinous  to  many  other  things.  Such 
plants  pricked  out  now,  if  they  have  fair  success  in 
winter  will,  in  general,  far  outstrip  old  plants  kept  over 
the  winter,  for  all  purposes  during  the  following  season. 
Still,  those  who  have  not  such  young  plants,  will  do  well 
to  take  care  of  some  old  ones  in  the  way  recommended, 
either  for  the  sake  of  the  plants  themselves,  or  for  pro 
pagating  in  spring.  R.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Sericographis  Giiiesbreghtiana. — A  plant  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  large  Natural  Order  Acantliads  ;  an  order  in 
which  are  found  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our 
stoves.  We  need  only  mention  the  Aphelandras, 
Eranthemums,  and  Justitias,  to  bear  out  the  assertion. 
This  plant,  with  the  almost  unpronounceable  name,  was 
first  known  as  an  Aphelandra,  but  has  been  changed  by 
an  unquestionable  authority  to  the  name  under  which  we 
now  present  it  to  the  notice  of  those  readers  who  are  cul¬ 
tivators  of  stove  plants.  In  the  course  of  a  long  journey  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain  we  have  met  with  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  cultivated,  and  presenting  a  truly  handsome 
appearance.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  and  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in 
loose  racemes.  For  the  winter  bouquet  they  are  in-  ! 
valuable,  the  plants  affording  a  good  supply  of  flowers  [ 
for  a  considerable  period.  There  are  few  plants,  also, 
that  surpass  it  in  beauty  as  an  ornament  for  the  plant- 
stove,  if  well  managed.  There  was  here  last  autumn  a 
plant  of  it  that  measured  three  feet  high,  and  two-and-a- 
half  feet  through,  covered  with  bloom.  It  was  an  object 
of  great  beauty,  and  was  much  admired.  Plants  of  this 
size  are  somewhat  difficult  to  produce ;  but  they  may  be 
managed  even  to  surpass  such  a  specimen  by  close 
attention  to  the  following  instructions. 

Culture:  Propagation. — lake  all  the  order  this  plant 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  young  shoots 
make  the  best.  Where  plentiful,  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
need  only  be  used ;  but  a  single  leaf,  with  a  bud  at  its 
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base,  and  a  small  portion  of  wood  attached  to  it,  will 
make  a  plant  the  same  season.  Fill  a  pot  five-and-a- 
half  inches  wide,  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of 
cuttings,  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  and  peat,  and  sand; 

;  leave  a  little  space  for  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface, 
give  a  little  water  to  settle  it,  and  then  proceed  to  make 
1  the  cuttings.  No  great  skill  is  required  in  this  opera- 
|  tion.  The  only  point  to  attend  to  is  not  to  make  the 
cuttings  too  large  or  long;  short  young  shoots,  with 
two  leaves  on  the  top,  and  a  joint  below  to  insert  in  the 
sand,  are  quite  large  enough.  Trim  off  the  bottom 
leaves,  and  finish  with  a  clean  horizontal  cut  just  under 
the  joint.  Plant  them  with  the  leaves  pointing  inwards, 
give  a  little  more  water  to  settle  the  sand  close  to  the 
cuttings,  and  then  place  them  under  a  hand-light  in 
j  heat  in  the  propagating-house,  or  even  in  a  cucumber 
I  frame  without  any  glass,  excepting  the  frame-light  over 
,  them.  Shade  for  a  time  till  the  cuttings  will  bear  the 
light,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  pot  them  off  into 
small  pots,  replace  them  in  the  frame  or  under  the  hand- 
light  for  a  week  or  two,  then  inure  them  to  bear  the  full 
light  by  gradually  reducing  the  shade.  They  are  then 
ready  for  the 

Summer  Culture. — If  the  propagating  business  has 
been  successful,  the  young  plants  will  have  filled  their 
first  pots  with  roots  by  the  first  week  in  May,  and  will 
require  larger  pots.  The  best  compost  to  grow  them  in 
to  flower,  is  made  of  the  following  ingredients :  sound 
fresh  turfy  loam,  one-half;  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  one- 
fourth;  and  sandy  peat,  one-fourth;  mix  these  well 
together  (but  do  not  sift  the  mixture)  at  the  potting-time, 
and  put  it  in  a  place  to  become  moderately  dry  and 
warm.  As  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  use,  have  ready  pots  two 
sizes  larger  than  the  ones  they  are  in,  drain  them  well 
and  pot  the  plants,  exposing  them  as  little  and  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  to  the  open  air.  This  is  the  point  of 
time  to  begin  to  form  them  into  nice  bushy  plants.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  severe  stopping  and  tying  down  the 
lower  shoots  as  they  appear.  Naturally  it  is  a  tall- 
growing  straggling  plant,  but  by  strict  attention  to 
stopping  and  training  it  may  be  formed  into  a  handsome 
bush,  such  as  the  one  above-mentioned.  Repot  again 
early  in  July,  stop  and  tie  out  then  for  the  last  time. 
If  there  is  a  pit  or  deep  frame  on  the  premises,  place  the 
plants  in  it,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  with  due  supplies  of 
water.  The  flowering  shoots  will  be  made  from  that 
time  (July)  till  September,  when,  if  all  has  been  well- 
managed,  the  flower-shoots  will  be  appearing  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  will  begin  to  bloom  towards 
the  end  of  that  month,  and  continue  in  beauty  till  the  end 
of  December. 

Winter  Culture  commences  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is 
over.  Cut  the  plants  down  then  pretty  severely,  keep 
them  moderately  dry  and  cool,  and  in  early  spring  shake 
them  out  of  the  pots,  repot,  pinch  off  the  tops,  and  treat 
them  the  same  as  the  young  plants.  The  second  year 
they  will  make  the  best  plants ;  after  which,  as  they  are 
so  easily  propagated,  it  is  neither  needful  nor  desirable  to 
I  keep  them.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Without  bringing  forward  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
year,  we  have  abundant  proofs  that  our  opinions  of 
florists’  flowers  have  lost  none  of  their  influence,  though 
the  floral  world  has  been  wooed  by  numerous  invitations 
to  submit  their  novelties  to  many  different  tests,  and 
this  justifies  us  in  continuing  to  claim  for  The  Cottage 
Gardener  the  possession  of  one  security  for  a  fair  judg¬ 
ment,  let  who  will  give  it,  whether  in  the  notices  “  To 
correspondents,”  or  elsewhere. — It  is  totally  independent 
of  every  society,  and  is  certainly  not  in  the  interest  of 


any  florist,  therefore  there  is  no  society’s  judgment  to 
uphold,  and  no  trader’s  interest  to  consult,  while  every 
other  Horticultural  publication  is  immediately  connected 
with  a  dealer  or  a  society  dependent  on  public  patronage. 
For  ourselves  we  shall  not  say  a  word,  we  are  as  we  are, 
and  as  we  have  ever  been,  and  we  can  say  that  the 
Editor  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  never  even  gives  a 
hint  to  warp  our  judgment,  and  that  ho  endeavours  to 
make  the  work  an  authority.  Our  floral  friends  then, 
who  are  just  now  in  a  muddle  with  two  papers, 
may  at  least  come  in  for  an  honest  opinion  upon  all  that 
concerns  the  true  interests  of  Horticulture,  and  use  The 
Cottage  Gardener  for  their  organ  and  their  advertising 
medium.  “  There  are  more  who  read  The  Cottage 
Gardener  than  are  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.” 

National  Florioultural  Society. — We  have  never  j 
looked  with  a  very  favourable  eye  upon  societies  of 
dealers  undertaking  to  inform  the  public  what  they 
ought  to  buy,  and  what  they  should  reject ;  and  lor  the 
very  reasons  which  the  societies  advance  for  their 
establishment.  We  admit  the  evil  their  prospectuses 
complain  of,  viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  amateur  publio 
has  been  victimised,  by  inducements  to  buy,  at  a  large 
price,  novelties  which  have  proved  not  worth  the  room 
they  occupy.  This  has  long  convinced  the  public — we 
speak  for  everybody — that  the  dealers  who  have  done 
these  things — that  is  to  say,  who  have  by  their  descriptions 
induced  j>eople  to  buy  worthless  novelties,  are  either 
unable  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  a  flower,  or  wilfully 
defraud  their  buyers.  But  the  public,  when  they  deal 
with  an  individual  who  has,  from  ignorance  or  design, 
deceived  them,  can  either  decline  trusting  to  his  descrip¬ 
tions  again,  or  can  make  a  condition  to  return  what  is 
unsatisfactory,  or  they  may  universally  do  what  a  great 
many  have  done — have  nothing  to  do  with  novelties, 
and  wait  until  a  flower  has  established  its  value,  or 
worthlessness ;  and  there  was  always  one  security  for  the 
public, — the  character  of  the  men  they  dealt  with.  But 
what  is  the  case  when  dealers  join  a  society?  They  ; 
get  rid  of  individual  responsibility  altogether.  As  a  body,  1 
they  may  pronounce  each  other’s  novelties  to  be  good, 
grant  each  other  certificates  of  one  kind  or  other,  and 
then,  instead  of  a  dealer  letting  out  a  flower  on  his  in-  I 
dividual  responsibility,  he  shields  himself  behind  the 
society’s  certificate. 

Now,  let  us  ask  dispassionately,  and  before  the 
people  are  deceived  another  year,  what  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  collective  judgment  of  persons 
whose  individual  recommendation  cannot  be  trusted? 
We  have  never  seen,  in  our  time,  so  many  people, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  drawn  into  the  net  of 
(a  dexterous  fisherman,  truly)  one  person,  and  (we  say  it 
not  offensively,  it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  excite  any 
but  a  straightforward  motive)  one  so  utterly  incom¬ 
petent  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  whatever  appertains 
to  the  true  interests  of  floriculture.  The  proceedings  of 
the  National  Society  have  been  wrong  all  through. 
Members  were  invited  upon  the  skeleton  of  rules  ;  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  treasurer ;  Mr.  Foster,  president; 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  secretary ;  were  the  only  three  names 
to  the  paper.  This  invitation  was  sent  to  many  hun¬ 
dreds  known  to  be  amateurs  or  dealers,  with  a  certain 
number  of  blank  offices  to  be  filled  up.  Of  course 
persons  felt  themselves  invited  to  fill  office.  It  was 
even  represented  to  certain  dealers  that  it  would  be  a 
cheap  guinea’s  worth  if  it  were  only  to  be  advertised  in 
ten  thousand  prospectuses.  As  people  distant  from  each 
other  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  and  could  not  consult, 
a  lot  of  those  who  fancied  they  saw  some  advantage 
sent  up  their  names.  It  was  no  wonder  that  out  of  a 
thousand  dealers,  twenty  or  thirty  should  answer  the  first 
invitation.  Of  the  first  twenty-nine,  there  were  nineteen 
dealers.  Fourteen  dealers  and  six  others  were  put  on 
the  committee,  and  nine  dealers  and  four  others  were 
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made  censors,  and  the  prospectus  reprinted  with  their 
names ; — some  of  them  serving  both  as  committee-men 
aud  censors,  account  for  there  appearing  more  than  we 
said  there  were.  Many  of  these  names  were  highly 
respectable,  though  their  owners  were  perfectly  innocent 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  affairs.  By  degrees  all  the 
offices  became  filled,  and  we  have  no  less,  at  last,  than 
twenty-four  dealers  and  fifteen  other  persons  on  the 
committee,  and  nineteen  dealers  and  thirteen  other 
persons  made  censors,  more  than  one-lialf  of  whom  are 
perfectly  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  judge  ;  and 
if  it  be  disputed,  we  hold  the  most  unanswerable  proof 
of  their  incompetency;  but  they  are  all  capable  of 
voting  certificates  for  each  other.  The  censors  are  paid  ; 
it  serves  for  a  kind  of  patronage.  A  certain  number  are 
invited  every  meeting-day  to  come,  and  if  a  country 
censor  wants  to  come  to  town  it  is  handy  to  be  paid  the 
expenses  of  his  journey.  Mr.  Holland  was  brought  up 
from  Manchester  to  judge  one  Auricula,  the  whole 
stock  of  which  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  his  journey, 
although  there  were  half-a-score  persons  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  equally  capable.  Mr.  Cole,  a  gardener  at 
Birmingham,  has  also  been  invited  more  than  once; 
aud  although  the  subscription  is  most  extravagant  for 
a  society  which  gives  no  prizes,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  money  received  has  been  pretty  well 
disposed  of.  Many,  however,  consider  that  there  has 
never  been  a  general  meeting  to  elect  all  the  officers,  as 
there  should  have  been;  and  that  all  the  distant  mem¬ 
bers  are  precluded  from  voting  by  ballot,  therefore  that 
they  would  be  merely  finding  funds  for  the  few  members 
who  live  on  the  spot  to  play  with.  More  than  one 
hundred  persons’ names  have  been  given,  whose  distant 
residences  render  their  attendance  impossible;  and  we 
hear  from  many  that  they  were  deceived  as  to  the 
character  of  the  society.  Of  the  committee,  no  less  than 
seventeen  are  too  distant  to  attend,  unless  they  have 
something  to  show,  and  then  distance  is  not  considered. 
The  following  are  the  only  ones  within  six  or  eight 
miles  : — Messrs.  Ayres,  Beck,  Davidson,  Fairburn,  Firth, 
Gaines,  Glendinning,  Gray,  Groom,  Henderson,  Lee, 
Lidgard,  Lockner,  Newhall,  Pearson,  Proctor,  Rowland, 
Salter,  aud  Staines;  Bragg  and  Turner  have  twenty 
miles  to  come,  and  therefore  come  when  they  have  any 
thing  to  show.  These  gentlemen,  not  one-half  of  whom 
do  attend,  have  the  spending  of  all  the  guineas,  and 
paying  all  the  censors;  they  invite  whom  they  please, 
and  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  eleven  members  of 
the  committee,  who  pay  the  censors  and  invite  them, 
are  themselves  censors. 

Tho  question  is,  how  does  the  society  work?  By 
attending  the  meetings  when  the  productions  of  the 
whole  floral  world  are  to  be  sent  for  a  character, 
we  have  found  a  number  of  old  plants  and  flowers 
mixed  among  a  few  new  ones,  a  dozen  to  twenty 
persons,  chiefly  those  who  were  censors,  members  of  the 
committee,  who  have  brought  something  to  be  judged  ; 
the  chairman  reads  what  awards  have  been  made,  and 
|  all  is  over.  None  of  the  public,  at  least  worth  mention¬ 
ing,  come  near  the  place,  and  an  hour  after  the  report 
is  read,  the  room  is  deserted.  But  this  is  not  the  principal 
object;  how  do  the  awards  work?  What  confidence 
can  the  public  have  in  them?  The  general  value  of 
these  awards  may  be  guessed  at,  when  we  inform  our 
readers  that  they  have  given  each  other  very  nearly  a 
hundred  recommendations,  and  nearly  all  of  them  among 
the  committee,  censors,  and  other  officers:  Fifteen  for 
Cinerarias ,  and  Twenty-five  for  Pelargoniums.  The 
Antirrhinum,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  remains 
a  worthless  weed,  has  been  honoured  by  a  first-class 
certificate,  but  it  belonged  to  the  secretary.  Five  Gla¬ 
dioluses  have  been  awarded  favours,  but  they  belonged 
to  one  or  other  of  the  censors.  We  do  not  mention 
these  facts  to  imply  favouritism,  but  to  show  the  perfect 


anomaly  of  the  constitution,  and  to  point  out  that  the 
only  use  of  a  test  is  to  protect  the  public ;  while  here 
it  must  be  clear  to  everybody,  that  their  interest  is 
exactly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  flowers, 
The  public  are  interested  in  knowing  as  few  as  may  be. 
and  all  really  advances  on  what  we  already  possess ; 
while  the  raisers,  of  which  the  executive  is  chiefly  com¬ 
posed,  are  interested  in  commending  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

We  anticipate  that  it  is  morally  impossible  to 
get  all  this  year’s  subscriptions  in,  and  that  there  will 
not  he  half  so  many  got  in  next  year.  We  have  con¬ 
versed  with  many  persons  who  sent  their  names  under 
an  impression  that  the  Society  was  very  differently 
composed,  and  we  invite  the  committee  to  publish  a 
list  of  all  the  certificates  and  commendations  awarded, 
and  to  whom,  and  to  place  against  each  name  the  office 
he  holds  in  the  Society,  whether  president,  committee¬ 
man,  censor,  or  merely  member.*  We  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  flattering  raisers  of  flowers ;  and  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  us  to  find  varieties,  which  we  have 
condemned,  sent  to  the  National,  and  obtain  their 
honours.  When  we  say  the  executive  of  the  National 
have  praised  and  honoured  nearly  a  hundred  different 
subjects  belonging  to  either  their  own  committee  or 
censors,  we  only  speak  of  what  they  did  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  what  they  have  done  since,  will  form  the  subject 
of  another  notice.  We  saw  now  aud  then  novelties, 
infinitely  better  than  they  rewarded,  go  without  any 
notice  whatever,  and  many  things  not  so  good  as  we 
possess  already,  rewarded  with  their  approval. 

But,  we  may  be  asked,  what  ought  to  be  done?  To 
which  we  answer — Everyman  ought  to  vote  by  ballot  for 
the  election  of  officers,  and  particularly  for  judges.  The 
names  of  candidates  should  be  received  up  to  a  given 
day  ;  the  list  printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  members,  who 
should  mark  against  those  they  vote  for,  and  send  their 
papers  through  proxies  of  their  own  appointment.  The 
judges  should  be  independent,  and  a  limited  number, — ■ 
five,  or  seven  at  the  most;  and  certainly  not  dealers. 
If  they  are  to  be  paid,  pay  them  as  directors  of  public 
companies  are  paid,  and  let  the  sum  for  all  be  paid 
among  such  as  attend;  three  being  a  quorum.  In  such 
case,  the  best  men  will  be  chosen,  and  they  would  have 
a  character  to  lose.  Let  it  be  a  post  of  honour,  such  as 
good  men  may  be  proud  of,  and  let  every  one  be  allowed 
to  address  the  subscribers,  stating  their  pretensions. 
Let  them  be  men  who  understand  all  things,  not  the 
mere  grower  of  one  or  two  subjects.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  strength  of  the  National  Society  dis¬ 
persed  again,  but  better  this  than  it  should  proceed  as 
at  present  constituted.  We,  so  far  as  we  are  personally 
concerned,  would  much  rather  take  an  individual  opi¬ 
nion  than  that  of  the  present  Society.  The  fact  of  a 
committee  having  the  power  to  call  in  and  pay  whom 
they  like  of  thirty-two  persons  published  as  censors, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  thirty-two  themselves  serving 
in  the  double  capacity ,  must  shake  public  confidence. 

Cockscomb  (E.  B.). — A  monster  certainly,  but  they 
can  be  grown  quite  as  large  from  cuttings.  As  soon  as 
a  plant  shows  the  flower  let  the  six  upper  leaves  form 
the  plant,  cut  two  inches  below  them,  strip  off  all  but 
the  six,  pot  singly  in  60-sized  pots  (three  inches 
diameter),  plunge  them  in  good  bottom  heat,  -water  well, 
and  cover  with  a  hand  glass.  They  will  make  good  root 
immediately,  and  as  soon  as  the  fibres  reach  the  sides 
shift  to  larger  pots  continually,  using  rich  soil,  say  peat, 
rotted  turfs,  and  dung  from  a  melon  bed.  Plenty  of 
heat,  light,  and  moisture,  by  keeping  them  near  the 
glass  in  a  good  hot-bed,  will  complete  their  growth  to  an 

*  Such  a  list  has  just  been  published,  and  is  called  Transactions  of  the 
National  Floricultural  Society.  Can  an  instance  be  quoted  when  the 
Society  gave  a  certificate  to  an  inferior  flower,  when  a  superior  was 
present  ? — Ed.  C.  G. 
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enormous  size.  E.  B’s.  specimen  maybe  tall,  but  those  j 
grown  from  the  tops,  with  six  leaves,  remain  dwarf  and 
handsome.  This  is  no  idle  theory.  There  is  no  art  in 
growing  large  combs,  but  there  is  some  in  producing 
handsome  dwarf  ones.  We  have  had  them  fairly  cover 
a  twelve-inch  pot,  and  the  leaves  project  considerably. 

Verbenas  (T.  M). — Specimens  neither  their  natural 
colour  nor  form.  There  is  no  dependence  on  such  late 
blooms.  There  is  promise  in  number  four,  the  breadth 
of  petal  and  its  freedom  from  notch  are  good  points. 
The  notch  is  the  prevailing  fault,  even  of  some  of  the 
best ;  we  do  hope  to  see  round  blooms  some  day.  There 
is  what  the  botanical  works  call  a  sulphur-coloured  Ver¬ 
bena,  but  we  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  it,  we  think 
it  was  called  Sulphured,  but  it  must  be  nearly  twenty 
years  since  we  saw  it,  and  then  thought  it  a  poor 
apology  for  its  name.  It  was  introduced  in  1831  or  2, 
from  Chili.  Mdlindres  was  from  B.  Ayres,  1827,  which 
also  gave  us  Pulchella,  Rugosa,  and  Venom.  Nearly 
all  the  species  were  introduced  from  1820  to  1837,  but 
the  species  so  called  have  given  place  to  garden  varieties. 
We  should  like  to  see  if  something  approaching  a  yellow 
could  be  obtained  from  Sulphured  by  seed. 

Oestrum  Aurantiacum  ( P .  P). — The  orange-coloured 
flowers  will,  under  good  management,  continue  to  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other  as  long  as  the  plant  is  continued  in 
growth,  every  shoot  will  send  forth  its  bunch  like  that 
sent  to  us.  We  saw  it  three  years  ago  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  Salter,  as  large  as  a  lilac  tree  of  seven  years 
old,  and  flowers  all  over  it,  but  we  have  treated  a  plant 
or  two  rose  fashion,  and  spurred  them  in  to  one  or  two 
eyes  in  the  ripe  one-year-old  shoots,  and  thus  bloomed 
the  plant  less  than  a  foot  high.  We  consider  it  a  hardy 
greenhouse  plant,  and  one  of  the  most  showy  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  When  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  before  the  new  growth 
begins  to  show  itself,  cut  in  tolerably  close  as  you  would 
a  dwarf  rose.  It  properly  blooms  in  autumn,  but  we 
have  had  it  up  to  Christmas. 

M.  D. — There  cannot  be  a  better  permanent  yellow 
for  the  borders  than  Calceolaria  engosa.  It  will  bloom 
in  July,  and  continue  in  profuse  flower  until  the  frost 
cuts  it  down.  It  has,  too,  one  of  our  strongest  recom- 
|  mendations,  the  flower  forms  by  much  the  larger  portion 
!  of  the  plant,  literally  covering  the  surface  of  foliage, 
j  which  is  of  itself  pretty. 

A.  L. — The  plant  which  in  its  withered  state  had 
i  greatly  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Acacias,  has 
|  recovered  in  water,  and  is  evidently  a  Ruscus,  perhaps 
j  R.  Hypophyllum, 

Selection  of  Chrysanthemums  ( A.  D  ). — 1,5,  0,  7, 
8,  not  worth  growing,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  sent 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  2,  Nancy  ile  sermet ; 
3,  Temple  of  Solomon ;  4,  Queen  of  England ;  9,  Annie, 
Salter-,  10,  Lady  Talford;  11,  Ooliah;  12,  Tasselled 
Yellow.  Why  not  send  to  the  dealer  for  the  names  ? 
We  should  send  the  others  back,  they  are  among  the  worst 
i  of  the  old  ones,  and  have  nothing  to  recommend  them. 

Fuchsias  ( C.  M.J. — In  recommending  anything  for 
showers,  we  do  not  profess  to  run  through  all  of  even 
our  own  old  favourites,  but  to  point  out  such  as 
decidedly  beat  them.  Without  entering  into  particulars 
we  would  simply  observe  that  Purity,  Lucantha,  Cri¬ 
terion,  Beauty  supreme,  Exquisite,  &c.,  have  been  fairly 
beaten  by  newer  varieties,  and,  in  such  case,  without 
calling  upon  florists  to  throw  away  their  old  favourites, 
we  enjoin  them  to  grow  new  ones  that  are  better,  and 
they  will  soon  see  which  they  can  spare  best,  Those  we 
recommend  have  some  better  points.  They  reflex  better, 
or  have  a  better  contrast,  or  a  better  habit.  Mayle  him¬ 
self  sent  out  a  beat  upon  his  Purity,  which  does  not 
reflex,  while  his  Hebe,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Bride,  &c.,  did. 
Newberries’  Delicate  was  adopted  from  the  seedling 
plant  by  us,  but  when  beat  in  the  habit  we  let  it  go  by. 
Ivendali’s  Elizabeth  was  selected  by  us  as  a  better  flower 


than  his  Beauty  supreme,  and  yet  too  much  like  it  for 
any  one  to  want  both.  There  will  be  some  mistakes 
made  this  year,  through  one  or  two  of  the  best  novelties 
having  been  shown  under  number  in  one  place,  and 
named  in  another,  and  one  or  two  others  having  been 
reported  under  two  names.  For  instance,  in  our  notes 
we  find  Diamond  and  Diadem  either  the  same  tiling  or 
near  enough  for  our  notes  to  be  similar.  Then  Banks’s, 
No.  1.,  was  said  to  be  named  Leda  and  Leader.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  neglect  a  good  old  variety  until  a  new 
one  in  the  same  way  has  beaten  it. 

A.  J. — We  cannot  identify  anything  coming  out  by  a 
drawing  sent  to  us.  We  find  so  much  difficulty  in 
getting  an  artist  to  give  us  the  peculiar  features  which 
decide  the  merits  of  a  flower,  even  while  we  are  standing 
over  him,  that  we  place  no  dependence  whatever  on  a 
drawing.  In  the  one  before  us  the  thing  is  altogether 
too  mechanical  to  be  true.  We  would  not  even  buy  it 
from  the  drawing. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 
the  pink — ( Continued  from  page  38). 

Propagation.  By  Cuttings,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
florists,  Pipings. — Pinks  are  more  easy  to  propagate  by 
pipings  than  carnations;  the  latter,  in  consequence,  are 
generally  propagated  by  layers.  The  reason  why  pinks 
succeed  better,  is,  no  doubt,  because  their  pipings  are  | 
not  so  gross,  or  full  of  sap,  as  the  carnation,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  so  liable  to  damp  off  during  the  period 
before  roots  are  formed. 

Season  for  Piping  Pinks. — The  time  for  this  work 
depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  plant.  As  soon  as  the  I 
side-shoots  are  long  enough,  they  may  be  taken  off  and 
put  in.  This  will  generally  happen  about  the  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  of  June.  The  earlier  it  can  be  done,  | 
the  better  plants  the  pipings  will  make  ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  passing  through 
the  winter  unharmed,  and  will  flower  the  finer  the 
following  season. 

The  pipings  maybe  planted  in  various  ways,  either  in 
pots,  under  a  frame,  or  under  hand-lights.  For  an 
amateur,  perhaps,  the  pot  method  will  bo  the  most 
convenient,  and  also  the  most  certain.  The  materials  I 
necessary  for  this  purpose  are  a  good  sharp  knife,  a  few 
bell-glasses,  and  pots  to  match  them.  The  soil  most 
suitable  is  good  light  sandy  loam,  without  any  ad¬ 
mixture,  and  a  portion  of  pure  white  sand  to  place  on 
the  surface.  All  these  should  be  got  ready  some  time 
before  they  are  wanted.  When  the  pipings  have  grown 
large  enough  to  take  off,  that  is,  when  they  are  two  or 
three  inches  long,  proceed  to  cut,  not  pull,  them  off,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  —  thus  needlessly  injuring  the  parent 
plant.  Cut  them  as  close  to  the  old  plant  as  you  please, 
but  do  not  injure  the  stem.  When  as  many  pipings  as 
one  variety  will  afford,  or  as  many  as  may  be  required 
of  it,  are  cut  off,  put  a  number  or  name  to  them,  and 
then  dress  off  close  the  lower  leaves,  plant  them,  and 
place  the  tally  to  them  at  once  to  prevent  eonfusiou. 
Do  not  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  leaves  that  are  left. 
This  is  commonly  practised  without  any  sensible  reason 
for  the  mutilation — the  leaves  of  pinks  are  not  so  large  j 
as  to  require  it,  if  the  pipings  are  of  the  right  size ; — give  j 
a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  sand  close  to  each  piping,  J 
and  plant  them  so  far  within  the  rim  of  each  pot  as  i 
to  leave  room  for  the  bell-glasses' to  rest  upon  the  sand 
within  the  pot.  Proceed  thus  till  all  the  varieties  | 
desirable  to  propagate  are  finished,  and  then  place  them 
with  the  bell-glasses  over  them  in  a  frame  covered  with 
glass,  on  a  very  gentle  hotbed,  cither  of  stable  litter  or 
spent  tanner’s  bark.  If  judiciously  done,  and  carefully 
attended  to  with  water  when  necessary,  and  shaded  from 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  almost  every  piping  will  root 
and  make  a  plant.  Directly  roots  are  formed  give 
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plenty  of  air,  and  leave  the  bell-glasses  off  every  night, 
replacing  them  during  the  day  for  a  short  period.  Leave 
!  the  glasses  off  entirely  as  soon  as  the  plants  will  hear 
the  light,  and  then  remove  them  out  of  the  frame,  and 
:  place  them  out-of-doors  upon  a  bed  of  coal-ashes  or 
gravel  for  a  week  or  two.  By  this  time  the  plan  ting-on  t- 
j  season  will  hare  arrived.  The  beds  to  receive  them 
should  then  be  in  a  state  of  readiness,  and  they  may  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  the  cutting  pots,  and  planted 
!  where  they  are  to  bloom  the  following  season.  This 
propagation  process  must  be  performed  every  season. 

|  It  is  a  fact  well  known  among  florists,  that  one-year-old 
!  plants  only  produce  blooms  fit  for  the  exhibition-table. 

;  Two-year-okl  plants  will  answer  admirably  as  bedding- 
;  out  plants,  or  to  plant  in  the  mixed  borders  of  the 
J  flower-garden. 

If  it  is  thought  advisable,  or  is  more  convenient,  to 
plant  the  pipings  in  a  bed  prepared  in  a  frame  heated 
underneath  with  any  lasting  fermenting  material,  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  piping  is  exactly  the  same ;  the 
soil  on  the  surface  is  also  the  same,  only  let  it  be  of 
sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  heat  being  too  great. 
Level  the  surface,  and  plant  the  pipings  in  rows, 
placing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  tally  to  each  variety. 
When  they  are  put  in  shade,  water  duly,  and  give  air  as 
soon  as  roots  are  formed.  Then  take  them  up  carefully 
with  a  trowel,  and  plant  them  in  the  blooming-bed. 
i  Pipings  of  pinks  will  root  under  hand-glasses  also, 

!  planted  in  bed  of  the  same  soil,  with  a  coating  of  sand, 
j  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden.  The  only  objection  to 
!  this  mode  is  that  the  cuttings  are  much  longer  in 
!  forming  roots,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  damp  off  by 
being  so  long  confined  under  the  glass. 

The  next  and  last  mode  of  propagating  pinks  is 
by  layers.  Some  varieties  grow  very  strong,  and  then, 
like  the  carnation  pipings,  they  are  so  full  of  sap,  that 
they  damp  off  immediately.  Such  varieties  should  be 
layered  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  carnation,  and 
when  the  layers  are  rooted,  take  them  up  and  plant 
out  at  once  in  the  blooming  bed.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Beet,  its  Culture  and  Qualities. — As  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  exists  on  the  necessary  qualities  of 
this  vegetable,  and  having  no  great  authority  in  such 
matters,  no  “Glenny”  to  tell  us  the  “  properties  ”  of  a 
good  article,  and  those  who  would  be  legislators  in  the 
case  are  anything  but  agreed,  we  are  induced  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  its  general  culture,  and  what  we  consider 
to  be  its  qualifications ;  not  that  it  requires  especial 
notice  at  this  particular  time,  but  that  in  doing  so  now 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  devote  more  time  to  pressing 
affairs  at  a  more  busy  period.  Commencing  with  its 
cultivation,  we  may  say  that  we  never  sow  this  on  very 
:  rich  ground ;  generally  we  select  a  piece  that  has  been 
!  well  dug,  perhaps  trenched,  but  no  manure  used.  The 
|  principle  of  encouraging  a  vigorous  growth,  as  a  means 
j  of  enhancing  quality,  is  not  applicable  in  this  case,  as 
|  with  the  Brassica  tribe,  celery,  lettuce,  &c. ;  on  the  con- 
I  trary,  we  think  quality  is  often  sacrificed  when  Beet  is 
J  grown  too  luxuriantly,  and  we  have  seen  some  exhibited 
i  at  Horticultural  shows  that  was  more  fit  to  compete  with 
j  the  Mangold  Wurzell  at  Agricultural  meetings,  and  no 
doubt  the  disappointed  growers  might  feel  astonished  at 
|  the  judgment  which  set  their  extraordinary  growth 
aside.  The  mode  of  growing  it  has,  we  believe,  more 
to  do  with  its  quality  than  is  generally  admitted,  as  we 
never  remember  seeing  a  very  large  root  that  was  at  all 
good,  therefore,  as  a  preventive,  we  sow  on  rather  poor 
soil,  that  is  however,  loose  and  open ;  about  the  first 
week  in  May  is  soon  enough,  unless  the  appearance  of 
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settled  dry  weather  a  week  or  so  earlier,  renders  it  advis¬ 
able  to  sow  it  then,  lest  it  miss  “  the  season.”  We  men-  j 
tion  this,  because  in  some  gardens  there  is  a  necessity  to 
guard  against  sowing  important  crops  immediately 
after  the  setting  in  of  the  dry  period;  some  soils 
obstinately  refusing  that  genial  moisture  necessary  to  ■ 
vegetate  seeds  at  that  time,  and  watering  is  but  a  lame 
alternative ;  the  tender  plant  is  difficult  to  rear  by  so 
artificial  a  nurse,  and  too  often  languishes  and  dies,  : 
even  if  it  comes  up,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  But  i 
supposing  the  plants  to  have  come  up  irregularly,  our 
duty  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  showery  day,  and  . 
carefully  plant  up  all  deficiencies.  We  are  not  ac-  j 
;  quainted  with  any  root  crop  that  succeeds  so  well  trans¬ 
planted  as  Beet, (autumn-sown  onion,  perhaps,  excepted). 
Be  not  too  late  in  thinning  those  left,  and  attending  to  j 
the  usual  routine  of  summer  hoeing,  weeding,  &c  We 
will  suppose  the  autumn  to  have  arrived,  and  will  now 
glance  at  the  quality  of  the  crop.  As  we  have  before 
said  we  do  not  like  it  large,  neither  do  we  like  it  long  ; 
not  that  the  latter  property  diminishes  its  merits,  but 
when  it  is  too  long  there  is  a  great  inducement  on  the 
part  of  the  girl  who  has  to  boil  it,  to  curtail  its  length, 

“  it  won’t  go  nicely  into  the  pan  she  wants  to  put  it  in,” 
and  we  all  know  with  how  little  damage  its  colour  is 
impaired ;  in  fact,  the  best  coloured  Beet  is  no  better 
than  Mangold  Wurzell,  if  much  damaged  before,  or  in 
the  boiling,  we  therefore  trust  our  gardening  friends  will, 
for  their  own  credit,  enforce  attention  to  these  matters. 

If  in  point  of  shape  it  resembles  the  Horn  Carrot,  though 
larger,  it  is  like  what  we  want  it — short,  yet  with  not  too 
much  swell  on  the  part  above  ground,  and  not  forked, 
but  in  taking  up  not  a  fibre  must  be  broken.  Now  for 
colour,  and  this  is  where  the  various  opinions  lie : — some 
contending  that  to  remove  it  as  far  as  can  be  from  that 
article  given  to  cattle.it  ought  to  be  as  dark  as  possible; 
and,  pandering  to  that  taste,  seedsmen  of  late  have  called 
it  “Black  Beet;”  others, with  as  much  claim  to  attention, 
have  insisted  on  its  being  a  bright  blood  colour,  assert¬ 
ing  that  if  its  other  qualities  be  good,  that  is  the  tint, 
its  appearance  at  table  contrasts  best  with  other  things ; 
while  others  take  a  medium  course,  and  prefer  a  good 
crimson.  Without  giving  a  decided  preference  to  any  of 
these  ideas,  we  may  say  that  its  quality  ought  to  be 
tested  by  other  means  as  well.  When  a  root  is  cut 
through,  it  ought  not  to  show  those  concentric  rings  so 
common  in  coarse  kinds,  neither  ought  it*to  be  streaked 
with  fibres  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  after  boiling  it  ought 
to  he  firm,  yet  not  stringy,  and  all  to  appear  alike.  We 
have  seen  slices  of  it  in  which  the  softer  parts  receded 
from  the  firmer,  which  stood  up  in  bold  or  rather  rugged 
relief,  like  breakers  on  a  deceitful  coast,  pretty  to  look  at, 
but  the  dread  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
This  property  we  hold  of  quite  as  much  importance  as 
that  of  colour,  and  we  earnestly  advise  the  amateur  in 
selecting  his  roots,  to  ascertain  if  they  possess  good  eating 
qualities,  as  well  as  a  pleasing  appearance,  for  though 
perhaps  not  much  required  for  that  purpose,  still  we  would 
like  everything  sent  to  table  to  be  as  agreeable  to  the 
palate  as  to  the  eye,  and  if  public  taste  insist  on  having 
Beet  of  a  dull  liver  colour  in  preference  to  a  brighter  red, 
it  may  as  well  possess  the  other  qualities  also.  This  is 
now  a  good  time  to  take  it  up  and  stow  it  away,  as  we 
have  seen  it  suffer  much  from  hard  weather,  but  on 
ordinary  occasions  it  keeps  very  well  in  the  ground.  Be 
especially  careful  in  taking  it  up  that  no  rootlets  get 
broken,  and  strip  off  the  leaves  in  a  conical  manner, 
leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  footstalk  adhering  to  the 
crown  of  the  plant ;  stow  away  in  sand,  and  few  roots  j 
keep  so  well  as  Beet. 

Sundries. — If  the  weather  threatens  to  become  severe, 
prepare  for  it  by  taking  up  a  quantity  of  Turnips,  which 
store  away.  Cut  also  all  Broccoli  that  is  ready,  and  if  any 
Lettuce  that  is  fit  for  use  could  be  taken  up  by  the  roots 
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ami  laid  in  some  dry  place,  so  much  the  better,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  the  place  to  be  light  now,  as  growth  will 
have  ceased.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Celery  that  may 
be  wanted  daily.  Examine  all  crops  now  forcing ;  see  that 
the  Sea-hale  does  not  get  scalded,  and  look  to  Rhubarb, 
Asparagus ,  Mushrooms,  &c.,  not  forgetting  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  articles,  Cucumbers  and  French  Beans,  which,  at 
this  untoward  season,  require  especial  care.  Advance 
all  outward  works  in  accordance  with  the  weather  ;  when 


frosty,  wheel  dung,  and  other  composts,  and  when  damp 
the  various  heaps  will  most  likely  want  doing  up,  and  all 
disorderly  or  neglected  corners  putting  to  rights,  as  by  a 
judicious  disposal  of  time  many  things  may  be  done  now 
which,  if  left,  would  embarrass  a  more  busy  season.  As 
soon  as  all  leaves  of  the  fruit  trees  and  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  garden  are  fallen,  let  every  place  have  a 
general  cleaning  up,  and  it  will  remain  tidy  a  great  part 
of  the  winter.  J.  K. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

ALLOTMENT  FAltMIN Gt — December. 


During  the  last  few  months,  we  have  had  several  inqui¬ 
ries  (apparently  from  our  suburban  friends)  as  to  the  best 
appropriation  of  one  or  two  acres  of  ground,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  pigs,  by  persons  of  the  middle  class  of  society  ;  and 
as  there  is  little  to  say  now  in  addition  to  last  month’s 
remarks,  to  the  mere  cottager,  we  will  try  to  examine  this 
question,  at  least  as  to  ft  few  of  its  main  features. 

A  few  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  “A.  B., 
of  Liverpool,”  will  pretty  well  show  forth  the  aims  of  this  cla>ss 
of  applicants.  In  alluding  to  Mr.  Sillet’s  pamphlet,  reviewed 
in  a  former  page  of  this  work,  he  says,  “  I  am  of  opinion 
with  him,  that  pigs  are  more  profitable  than  cows  cm  such  a 
limited  piece  of  ground  as  he  possesses,  two  acres  ;  and  that 
with  judicious  cropping,  management,  Ac.,  a  good  number 
of  pigs  can  be  fed  and  fattened  for  the  market  on  one  acre 
of  land.”  The  next  extract  amounts  to  this  : — “  Do  you 
think  that  on  this  last-named  quantity,  sufficient  vegetable 
food,  such  as  swedes,  carrots,  mangold,  parsnips,  cabbages, 
beans,  peas,  Ac.,  could  be  raised,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  vary 
their  food ;  on  which,  with  the  purchase  of  meal,  barley,  Ac., 
to  rear  and  fatten  thirty  or  forty  pigs  (as  porkers  or  bacon 
hogs)  in  the  year?”  Again: — “Would  you  recommend  in 
keeping  so  many,  to  keep  a  boar  and  a  couple  of  breeding  sows, 
or  to  purchase  young  pigs,  at,  say  three  or  four  months  old,”  Ac. 

Now  this  opens  up  altogether  a  vide  question,  and  we 
must  confess  that  it  is  rather  difficult,  in  the  present  state 
of  matters,  to  throw  a  clear  light  upon  it.  Many  misconcep¬ 
tions  exist  as  to  the  relative  inherent  degrees  of  productive¬ 
ness  of  various  soils.  One  man,  upon  a  picked  piece,  and  by 
the  application  of  every  appliance,  stimulants,  Ac.,  which 
science  or  ingenuity  can  suggest,  manages  to  produce  some 
forty  to  fifty  tons  of  mangold  on  a  statute  acre,  or  his  thirty 
tons  of  the  swede.  He  forthwith  writes  a  flaming  pamphlet, 
showing  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  half  a  century  behind. 
Scores  of  other  people  instantly  take  up  the  subject,  and 
being  in  possession  of  their  acre  too,  why  not  attempt  it? 
for,  according  to  the  old  saying,  “  what  has  been  done,  can 
be  done  again.”  But,  alas,  too  many  of  the  imitators  have 
neither  the  texture,  depth,  condition,  quality  of  soil,  or  skill, 
which  the  first  experimenter  possessed ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  naturally  is,  a  partial  failure ;  and  this,  after  other 
attempts,  not  unfrequently  ends  in  a  kind  of  antipathy  to 
any  advance.  Thus  are  the  solid  facts  of  the  case  preju¬ 
diced  or  lost  sight  of. 

We  earnestly  protest,  however,  against  being  thought 
desirous  of  cooling  the  ardour  of  those  who  would  fain 
advance  with  the  rest  of  society ;  advance  both  can  and  will 
be  made  as  long  as  time  endureth.  We  would  merely  cau¬ 
tion  those  entering  such  interesting  speculations,  for  such 
they  may  be  fairly  termed,  from  starting  at  too  great  a  speed, 
and  thus  falling  short  at  the  other  end.  Neither  in  alluding 
to  pamphleteers,  is  anything  directed  against  any  one  in  par-  j 
ticular ;  for  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  we  have  not  any  one  in 
our  mind’s  eye  at  present. 

And  now  to  the  point — Pigs  more  profitable  than  Cows  on 
a  limited  plot. — As  for  tliis,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  one 
would  think  of  keeping  cows  on  such  a  plot  without  pigs. 
Tn  our  opinion,  if  any  two  kinds  of  animals  are  more  fitted 
to  class  together  for  economic  purposes  than  others,  it  is  the 
cow  and  the  pig.  By  careful  management,  the  swine  may 
be  made  to  eat  the  cow’s  leavings,  for  there  is  generally  some 
refuse  too  good  to  waste.  And  again,  to  what  better  purpose 
can  the  ordinary  swill  from  churnings,  Ac.,  be  applied,  or 
what  better  as  part  diet  for  the  pigs?  Moreover,  we  hold  it 


as  good  doctrine,  that  when  a  variety  of  crops  is  to  be  grown, 
the  midden  cannot  contain  too  great  a  variety  of  manurial 
matters.  However,  the  question  of  labour,  or  convenience,  i 
may  press  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and  that  will  at  ! 
once  alter  its  phase. 

There  are  three  or  four  distinct  classes  of  pig  feeders, 
each  of  which  pursues  a  different  economy,  based  either  on 
their  respective  views  of  pig  management,  or  on  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  they  possess  but  little  control.  These 
are,  the  amateur’s  class,  the  farmer’s,  and  the  cottager’s.  By 
amateur,  is  intended  that  class  which  live  for  the  most  part 
in  little  villas,  or  small  houses,  generally  near  a  town  ;  per¬ 
sons,  for  the  most  part,  living  pretty  well  at  ease ;  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  observed,  that  from  a  well-stocked  larder  proceeds 
a  very  superior  “  swill  ”  for  the  pig.  The  ordinary  farmer, 
of  course,  for  the  most  part,  keeps  some  cows ;  lie  grows 
root  crops  for  stock  in  general,  and  has  frequently  some  in¬ 
ferior  samples  of  grain  unfit  for  market,  which  may  bring  an 
extra  allowance  to  the  swine.  As  for  the  cottager,  his  wife 
makes  up  by  indefatigable  attention,  what  is  wanting  in  rich¬ 
ness  of  food,  and,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least,  takes 
care  that  what  meat  she  does  possess  is  given  cooked  and 
warm.  All  her  potato  parings,  and  those  of  other  roots,  are 
most  assiduously  collected,  and  some  equivalent  is  given  to 
neighbours,  who  do  not  keep  a  pig,  for  what  they  can  scrape 
together  of  similar  materials.  The  cottage  “  swill,”  too,  a 
material  not  so  rich  by  any  means  as  turtle  soup  at  a  city 
dinner,  is  strictly  preserved;  and,  added  to  this,  a  warm  and 
dry  bed ;  the  last  item  by  far  more  sedulously  attended  to 
than  by  the  farmer,  although  the  latter  is  so  much  richer  in 
material,  with  a  midden  depending  on  its  liberal  use. 

There  are  those  who  feed  pigs  systematically  for  market, 
in  numerous  quantities,  without  possessing  much  land  ;  and 
from  such  our  correspondent,  “  A.  B.,  of  Liverpool,”  might 
get  a  valuable  lesson. 

In  casting  the  eye  over  these  classes,  and  the  means 
within  reach  of  each  of  them,  we  think  it  trill  be  seen  at  a 
glimpse  that  the  farmer  has  the  most  means  within  bis 
reach  ;  and  we  do  think,  that  whatever  be  the  result  of  pig¬ 
feeding  as  earned  out  by  the  farmer,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
produce  pork,  or  bacon,  some  twenty  iter  cent,  cheaper  than 
the  other  classes.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  the  grunting 
tribe  are  amongst  the  best  manure  makers  we  possess ;  and 
surely  nobody  will  gainsay  the  idea  that  much  profit  attaches 
to  the  making  of  manure,  whether  used  on  the  spot  or  not, 
especially  if  the  swine  proprietor  has  land. 

We  must  come  now  to  our  correspondent’s  inquiry,  as  to 
whether  thirty  or  forty  porkers,  or  bacon  hogs,  can  be  reared 
and  fattened  on  a  statute  acre  of  land?  This  is  put  so 
loosely,  and  so  much  in  the  lump  (if  we  may  use  the  term), 
that  we  answer,  at  once,  yes,  on  a  quarter  that  extent,  if  you  | 
are  prepared  to  run  up  a  heavy  account  with  your  miller.  | 
This  correspondent’s  meaning,  no  doubt,  is,  how  much  swine  ! 
will  an  acre  of  roots,  Ac.,  sustabi,  using,  in  addition,  as  much 
meal  as  will  best  subserve  the  end  in  view.  This  question 
assumes  a  more  tangible  form,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  as¬ 
certained  is,  what  amount,  as  a  good  fair  average,  may  be 
expected  of  our  chief  roots  by  a  high  system  of  culture.  We 
think  that  they  may  be  put,  for  argument’s  sake,  as  follows : — 
Mangold,  good  deep  soil,  high  cultured  . .  35  tons. 
Swedes  „  „  . .  30  „ 

Norfolk  Turnips  „  . .  35  „ 

Parsnips  „  „  . .  20  „ 

Carrots  „  „  . .  25  „ 
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This  is  supposing  the  ground  is  root-cropped  every  year, 
manuring  heavily,  ploughing  or  digging  deep,  securing  a 
good  tilth,  and  following  up  high  root  culture  all  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Potatoes  we  have  left  out ;  they  are  as  yet  too  pre¬ 
carious  as  a  cattle  crop.  As  to  the  question  of  mixed  crop- 
J  ping  (which  practice  is,  indeed,  capable  of  great  things),  we 
j  have  left  it  purposely  out,  as  calculations  based  thereon  are 
i  apt  to  be  exceedingly  fallacious.  Grain  crops,  too,  or  pulse, 

|  although  forming  at  times  useful  rotation  crops,  must,  we 
fear,  be  set  aside.  Where  high  culture,  with  root-crops,  is 
[  intended,  and  the  cultivator  is,  as  the  Yankees  would  say, 
i  “  right  down  in  earnest,”  he  must  get  other  folks  to  grow 
his  grain — his  acre  will  have  other  work  to  do.  If  any  man 
!  doubts  the  possibility  of  continuing  green,  or  root-crops,  on 
a  given  plot,  without  the  intervention  of  grain  or  pulse,  let 
him  take  a  lesson  from  the  London  market-gardeners  ;  let 
him  call  on  Mr.  Fitch,  at  Fulham,  and  ask  how  many  years 
his  land  has  produced  astonishing  crops  of  vegetables,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  grain  crops  or  pastime. 

I  have  myself  grown  mangold  lifteen  years  following  on 
the  same  plot,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  quite  as  line, 
or  perhaps  finer,  than  the  first ;  so  much  for  the  exhaustion 
of  soils.  Mangold,  of  all  these  crops,  seems  the  most  eli¬ 
gible  ;  it  is  the  heaviest  cropper,  and  the  best  keeper;  it  will 
keep  well  the  year  round,  or  very  nearly  so.  Now  thirty-five 
tons  of  mangold,  is  certainly  a  goodly  stock  of  roots  to  carry 
on  with  (admitting  that  they  will  keep  the  year  round,  for 
argument’s  sake — and  we  have  a  root  before  us  now,  of  1850, 
which  looks  as  fresh  almost  as  when  taken  np ) ;  we  have 
here  above  two  hundred  pounds  per  day  of  roots  available  to 
cany  out  a  system. 

But  here  a  slight  difficulty  presents  itself  in  “  A.  B.’s  ” 
inquiries.  He  talks  of  two  breeding  sows,  a  boar,  &o.,  and 
then  of  porkers,  bacon  hogs,  &c.  Now  all  these  extras  com¬ 
promise  a  regular  system  of  store  pig-feeding,  and  so  darken 
tli'e  subject  that  no  clear  calculation  can  be  made.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  strong  store  pigs,  of  about  eight 
months  old,  would  consume  some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
per  day,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  bran,  or  some  equiva 
lent,  in  the  shape  of  what  is  termed  “  dry  food,”  whilst  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  would  consume  nearly  half  a  score  pounds  more  of 
the  roots,  and  the  addition  of  some  good  meal  to  thicken 
the  whole.  All  this,  we  are  supposing,  cooked — placing  the 
affair  independent  of  any  other  appliances;  still,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  would  be  the  mangold,  or  other  root 
tops  to  consume,  the  house  swill,  &c.  We  are  not  discus¬ 
sing  the  question  which  is  the  best  diet,  or  we  should  begin 
to  talk  of  peas,  barley  meal,  &c. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  discussion  much 
farther  at  present,  but  we  must  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  some  other  features  in  the  queries.  “  A.  B.”  talks  of  a 
couple  of  breeding  sows  and  a  boar.  Now  the  latter  is  an  | 
expensive  animal  to  keep  certainly,  and  would  help  to 
derange  the  simplicity  of  a  regular  feeding  system  ;  still,  if 
persons,  circumstanced  as  “  A.  B.,”  would  secure  one  of 
capital  blood,  say  Fisher  Hobbs’  breed,  and  was  situate  near 
numerous  pig  breeders,  such  might  be  made  to  pay  for  itself 
and  something  more. 

As  for  breeding  sows,  it  would  certainly  not  be  advisable, 
under  a  speculation  of  this  kind,  to  depend  on  purchases, 
although  both  selling  and  buying  must  be  had  recourse  to 
occasionally.  “  A.  B.”  should,  therefore,  at  least,  begin  with 
a  good  breeding  sow — one  coming  forward  for  a  second 
litter;  and  when  once  lie  has  got  established  by  system,  we 
should  say,  as  soon  as  the  litter  of  pigs  is  rid  of,  fatten  the 
sow ;  such  hogs  feed  with  great  facility,  and  make  first-rate 
bacon.  To  do  this,  he  must,  of  course,  provide  a  regular 
succession . 

We  have  now,  at  least,  glanced  at,  and  examined  most  of 
“A.  B.’s”  points,  and  answered  them  to  the  best  of  our  judg¬ 
ment;  if  it  fall  short  of  “A.  B.’s”  expectations,  we  shall  be 
sorry;  and  the  only  apology  is,  that  “A.  B.’s”  string  of 
questions  are  not  very  easily  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
I  cany  off-hand  conviction.  Other  correspondents,  whose 
i  cases  are  not  precisely  similar  to  “A.  B.’s,”  will  surely  pardon 
|  us  for  placing  him  in  “  the  forefront  of  the  battle.”  And  to 
i  our  allotment  friends  an  apology  is  due,  for  betaking  our- 
i  selves  to  such  swinish  ideas  ;  to  such  we  can  only  sav,  take 
care  of  your  roots,  dig  deep,  ridge  your  spare  ground,  drain 
well  stagnant  soils,  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  lay  down  good  plans 


for  the  ensuing  year,  and  then  eat  your  Christmas  pudding 
with  a  thankful  heart.  Robert  Errington. 


APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR— December. 

ByJ.H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide.” 

Our  Stocks  will  require  but  little  attention  during  this 
month  beyond  cleaning  the  floor-boards,  and  seeing  that 
there  is  neither  damp  nor  mould  in  the  hives  ;  and  if  the 
floor-boards  are  observed  to  be  quite  dry,  it  will  be  a  pretty 
sure  indication  that  all  is  right  within.  Stopping  up,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  be  forgotten  when  snow  lies  upon  the 
ground,  if  the  bees  are  so  placed  that  the  sun  shines  upon 
their  hives.  Shading  during  the  winter  months  is  practised 
by  many  persons,  and  is  a  very  good  plan;  but  when  we 
come  to  have  all  our  bees  placed  in  the  north,  it  will  be 
rendered  unnecessary.  An  intelligent  cottager  (and  one 
who  has  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Cottage  Gardener 
from  its  commencement)  brought  me  a  very  ingeniously 
contrived  littla  apparatus  for  preventing  the  sun’s  rays  in 
winter  inducing  the  bees  to  come  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  cold  winds  from  blowing  into  the  hives ;  it 
is  a  piece  of  three-quarter-inch  deal,  three  inches  wide,  and 
two-and-a-half  long,  reduced  at  one  end  (not  in  thickness) 
so  as  to  fit  in  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  then  with  a  gouge 
the  under  side  is  hollowed  out  for  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  five-eighths-of- an-inch  in  breadth,  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  entrance  of  the  hive ;  another  hollow  of  the  same 
dimensions  is  then  made  intersecting  at  right  angles  the 
one  already  made,  so  that  if  the  hive  faces  the  south,  the 
bees  come  out  east  and  west.  The  under  side  has  this  ap- 
v. :: :  pearance.  Care,  however,  must  be 

. . taken  that  this  little  contrivance  is 

q.y.  not  pushed  into  the  hive  beyond 
the  thickness  of  the  straw,  and  it 
j /•>"*''  must  also  be  remembered  that  it 

•!/'  will  require  to  be  taken  out  occa- 

/  sionally  to  brush  away  the  dead 

i  bees  that  may  accumulate  inside, 

or  the  passsge  may  become  blocked 
up,  and  the  health  of  the  stock  endangered. 

Shallow  Hives. — I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  by 
every  year’s  experience,  that  bees  do  much  better  in  shallow 
than  in  deep  hives,  and  am  now  come  to  the  determination 
of  altering  the  form  of  my  Improved  Cottage  Hives  for 
sending  out  next  spring,  from  nine  inches  deep  and  twelve 
wide,  which  they  now  are,  to  seven  inches  deep  and  fourteen 
wide. 

Straw  Hive  with  Bars. — I  also  [think  of  having  made 
a  cheap  cottage  hive  of  straw,  fitted  with  bars,  and  adapted 
for  working  either  one  large  glass,  or  three  smaller  ones, 
the  exact  dimensions  of  which  I  have  not  yet  decided  upon  ; 
the  bars  in  this  case  will  not  be  so  much  intended  to  deprive 
the  stock  of  its  honey  (for  that  will  be  done  by  storifying), 
as  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  ready  method  of 
renewing  the  combs  when  necessary;  the  hive  will  be  very 
simple,  and  very  cheap,  so  as  to  be  obtained  by  any  cottager ; 
1  shall  not  even  incur  the  expense  of  a  hoop  at  bottom,  for 
I  have  one  of  a  similar  kind  in  my  apiary  at  the  present 
time,  which  has  stood  all  weathers  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  with,  only  the  protection  of  a  milk-pan,  and  for  aught 
I  can  see  will  stand  for  twenty  more.  The  floor-board,  .1 
should  observe,  is  only  the  exact  size  of  the  hive,  with  a  lip, 
or  projection,  at  the  entrance;  this  tends  very  much  to  the 
preservation  of  the  hive,  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  the 
stock  in  winter,  the  drip  from  the  cover  falling  quite  clear 
of  the  floor-board.  It  would  be  well  in  all  cases  to  adopt 
this  plan ;  for  it  would  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the  hives 
from  dampness  and  decay. 

Breeding. — Breeding  appears  to  have  been  going  on 
much  later  this  autumn  than  is  usual,  for  I  have  observed 
some  of  my  stocks  carrying  in  pollen  almost  as  abundantly 
as  in  May,  and  that  not  from  the  ivy,  which  affords  both 
honey  and  pollen  in  abundance,  but  from  the  late-sown 
mustard,  which  the  colour  of  the  bees’  loads  indicates  ;  and 
this  unusual  circumstance  is  not  confined  to  this  locality, 
for  I  have  heard  of  the  same  thing  very  recently  from  places 
far  distant. 

Yorkshire  Honey. — I  have  just  received  a  specimen  of 
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honey  in  the  comb,  from  the  moors  in  Yorkshire,  of  most 
excellent  quality.  It  is  perfectly  transparent,  very  thick, 
and  its  colour  a  bright  orange — in  flavour  it  very  much 
resembles  the  finest  orange  marmalade  ;  perhaps  some  of 
our  bee-keeping  readers  in  that  locality  will  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  us  what  plant  it  is  that  imparts  this  peculiarly  fine 
flavour  to  the  honey. 


HINTS  TO  COTTAGERS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  PIGS. 

As  a  source  of  sustenance  and  emolument  to  the  cottager, 
the  pig  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the  cow,  its  flesh 
being  greatly  conducive  to  the  support  of  human  life  in  the 
laborious  state,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  sight  of 
a  couple  of  flitches  of  bacon  upon  the  rack,  tends  more  to 
keep  a  man  from  poaching  and  stealing  than  whole  volumes 
of  penal  statutes.  They  are  great  softeners  of  the  temper, 
and  promoters  of  domestic  harmony. 

There  are  several  varieties  pf  pigs,  but  these  signify  but 
little  to  the  cottager.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  him  is  to 
choose  the  best  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  the  best  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  most  economical.  Breeding  sows  do  not  generally 
answer  the  cottager's  purpose  so  well  as  to  buy  a  couple  of 
pigs  of  about  three  to  four  months  old,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  accommodation ;  but  whenever  he  has  room,  a 
breeding-sow  is  decidedly  the  most  profitable. 

The  first  thing  for  consideration  is  the  house  or  sty,  for 
unless  you  have  a  place  to  lodge  him  in,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
think  of  a  pig ;  any  man  of  common  ability  can  knock  up  a 
pig-sty.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  in  some  well-sheltered 
spot,  and  with  its  front  to  the  south  or  west.  It  should 
consist  of  two  compartments,  a  sleeping  room  well-roofed  in, 
and  a  yard  not  covered,  but  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  one 
opening  into  the  other.  With  reference  to  the  floors  for  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  breeding- sows,  opinions  are  much 
divided,  some  contending  for  wooden  floors  as  being  warm 
for  the  pigs  when  young  and  delicate,  and  others  for  floors 
made  of  brick,  thinking  that  the  advantage  that  is  gained  in 
point  of  warmth,  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  following 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  wood  very  soon  rots  if  laid  on 
the  earth,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  raised  from  the 
ground,  it  only  leaves  a  space  for  the  dung  to  accumulate, 
which  will  find  its  way  through  the  crevices  of  the  boards, 
and  makes  a  harbour  for  the  rats ;  ail  I  can  say  is,  if  wood 
is  more  easily  to  be  obtained  than  bricks,  then  use  wood ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  bricks  are  most  convenient,  then  use 
bricks.  The  sleeping  room  of  our  breeding-sty  is  paved 
with  bricks,  and  we  have  never  yet  found  any  inconvenience 
arise  from  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  former  one  was 
boarded,  the  boards  being  raised  from  the  ground  (certainly 
it  was  very  badly  made),  and  we  did  find  much  incon¬ 
venience.  But  the  warmth  on  the  side  of  boards  certainly 
ought  to  be  a  great  matter  for  consideration,  and  I  should 
think  they  would  answer  very  well,  if  a  concrete  surface  were 
j  first  made,  and  the  boards  laid  on  it.  The  sleeping  room 
I  should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  outer  compartment,  not 
j  with  a  step  up  into  the  bed- room  as  I  have  seen  them,  as  if 
the  young  pigs  get  out,  they  cannot  get  up  this  step  again. 

Perhaps  it  may  save  some  people  trouble  who  wish  to 
build  a  sty,  if  1  give  the  proportions ;  as  to  telling  a  man  how 
to  build  one,  this  cannot  be  necessary,  for  if  he  cannot 
knock  up  a  pig-sty,  he  certainly  is  not  fit  to  keep  a  pig. 

Breeding-sty. — Width  in  front  and  back,  7  ft. ;  length  of 
sides,  ft. ;  height  in  front,  5  ft. ;  length  of  yard,  10  ft. ; 
width  of  door  from  the  inner  compartment  to  the  outer, 
20  in.;  height  of  same,  4  ft.;  ditto  back,  3  ft.;  width  same 
as  sty. 

The  sty  for  fattening  pigs  may  be  much  smaller  according 
to  the  convenience  you  have — they  want  very  little  room. 
An  excellent  warm  roofing  may  be  made  of  the  “  Patent  felt 
roofing,”  which  is  sold  for  Id.  the  square  foot;  the  only 
thing  it  wants  to  keep  it  in  order  is  to  tar  it  every  spring — 
in  fact  this  should  be  done  to  all  the  sty  outside,  to  make  it 
look  nice  and  to  preserve  the  wood. 

The  floor  of  the  sty  should  be  made  to  slope  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  direction,  that  the  moisture  may  run  off*  ;  the  outer 
court  should  also  be  well  paved  with  bricks,  or  large  flat  stones 

*  If  you  have  a  tank  to  catch  it  in,  so  much  the  better. 


evenly  laid,  also  sloping  in  the  same  direction  as  the  bed¬ 
room  ;  the  sty  should  be  kept  very  clean,  well-washed  down 
occasionally,  and  the  litter  being  well-shaken  up,  the  sty 
should  be  swept  out  clean  every  morning  and  evening.  If 
straw  manure  is  proportionately  more  valuable  than  straw, 
then  both  the  bed-room  and  outer  room  should  be  littered 
with  straw;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  straw  is  proportionately 
more  valuable  than  manure,  then  only  the  sleeping  room 
need  be  littered. 

The  troughs  are  best  made  of  iron,  but  good,  strong 
wooden  ones  are  easily  made,  and  cost  little,  while  iron 
troughs  are  very  expensive.  The  wooden  ones  should  be 
bound  with  iron,  to  prevent  the  pigs  gnawing  them.  They 
should  also  be  fastened,  to  prevent  them  knocking  them  out 
of  their  places,  and  divided  into  compartments  by  bars 
nailed  strongly  across  the  tops,  at  such  distances  as  to  allow 
the  pigs  to  put  their  heads  in,  but  not  their  legs — this 
prevents  great  waste  of  food.  For  this  purpose  also  a 
board  should  be  fastened  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  back 
of  the  trough,  so  that  when  they  root  the  food  out  with  their 
snouts,  which  they  are  very  fond  of  doing,  it  Mill  run  back 
again  into  the  trough,  instead  of  being  wasted  on  the  ground. 

I  must  yet  again  refer  to  the  necessity  for  cleanliness.  It 
is  a  most  foolish  and  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  pigs 
are  naturally  dirty*,  they  love  to  be  kept  clean,  and  a  pig  that 
has  been  washed  once  or  twice,  will  like  it  as  much  as  any 
human  being.  Let  us  then  beseech  all  pig-keepers,  under  j 
whose  eyes  these  pages  may  come,  to  preserve  the  sty  in  the  j 
most  dry  and  clean  condition  possible,  to  change  the  straw 
frequently,  and  to  brush  the  pig’s  skin  regularly. 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  a  sow,  by  all  means  let  j 
me  advise  you  not  to  “  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.”  Choose  a  j 
sow  of  a  good  shape,  ample  bellied,  with  a  short  neck  and  I 
snout,  and  the  full  number  of  teats,  thirteen  or  fourteen,  I 
and  altogether  of  good-looking  appearance.  Your  best  way  j 
will  be  to  buy  one  about  three  or  four  months  old,  which 
will  cost  about  15s.,  and  keep  her  till  she  is  the  proper  age,  j 
the  nearer  twelve  months  the  better.  By  all  means  give  her  j 
a  name ;  you  may  laugh,  and  say  what  is  the  good  of  this, 
but  you  will  find  it  is  of  use ;  the  tamer  and  quieter  a  pig  is,  j 
and  the  more  she  knov's  you,  the  better  mother  she  is  likely  I 
to  be.  By  all  means  keep  her  well  and  clean,  no  starving, 
no  fattening,  but  let  her  be  in  good  condition.  Take  care 
always  to  get  the  best  boar  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
depend  upon  it  your  pigs  will  always  sell  well.  Try  and 
“ get  a  name’’  for  your  pigs.  Let  it  be  said,  “I  would 
rather  pay  a  shilling  or  two  more  for  so  and  so’s  pigs, 
because  I  know  they  will  do  well ;  his  are  always  nice  pigs, 
and  I  know  they  will  do  better  than  any  body  else’s.”  When 
a  cottager  has  such  a  sow,  he  may  begin  to  be  proud  of  her, 
and  his  only  difficulty  will  be  to  have  pigs  enough  to  supply 
the  demand.  But  now  he  must  not  begin  to  think  too  much 
of  them,  and  because  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  charge  a 
high  price;  ask  a  good,  reasonable  price,  and  stick  to  it, 
never  take  a  farthing  over  or  under,  so  that  when  your 
neighbours  come  to  buy,  they  may  know  what  they  have  to 
pay,  and  let  them  know,  if  they  do  not  like  to  pay  that  price, 
they  may  stay  away. 

But  above  all  things  keep  both  her  and  her  family  clean  ; 
the  best  pigs  in  the  world  never  look  so  nice  when  they  are 
begrimed  with  mud  and  dirt,  as  when  they  are  clean.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  on  this  point ;  let  me  turn  where  I  will, 

I  nearly  always  see  the  pigs  put  in  some  dirty  hole,  the  | 
dung  not  cleared  out  for  ureeks  together,  and  their  skin  so 
covered  with  dirt  and  scurf,  that  it  seems  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  grow — but  grow  they  do,  you  will  say,  and 
many  a  nice  piece  of  pork  I  have  eaten  that  came  from  a 
pig  kept  in  a  dirty  sty — so  you  may;  but  that  pork  would 
have  tasted  twenty  times  nicer  if  it  had  been  kept  clean,  and 
M  ould  have  been  ready  a  mouth  or  six  weeks  sooner. 

W.  H.  W. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


DUTCH  MODE  OF  LETTUCE-FORCING. 

The  Dutch  sow  the  seed  of  the  White  German  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  first  week 
in  October,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  variety  in  cold 

*  I  certainly  advise  all  who  can  afford  it,  to  buy  Youatt  on  the  Pig ;  it 
is  7s.  6d.  I  think.  Published  by  Cradoclc.  [A  shilling  book — Richardson 
on  the  Pig,  is  also  excellent.  Ed.  C.  G.] 
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frames  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February.  The  soil  put  in  the  frame  i$  fine  leaf-mould, 
which  they  cover  six  inches  thick  with  a  deposit  dredged 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Haarlem  Lake.  This  deposit  is 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  almost  black,  and  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  very  coarse  black  rappee  snulf.  I  am  satisfied,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  remains  of  a  melon  or  cucumber-bed  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  light  of  the  frame  is  covered 
with  oiled  wliitey-brown  paper,  though  glass  does  as  well. 
The  lettuce-plants  are  put  one  foot  apart  each  way,  and  have 
air  given  to  them  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  fine.  Of 
course  there  are  always  some  little  attentions  which  discern¬ 
ing  gardeners  are  well  acquainted  with  as  regards  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  plants  in  general,  aud  which  are  dependant  on 
locality  and  weather.  If  frosty,  protect  by  a  mat,  or  litter, 
(fee.  No  bottom-heat  is  given  beyond  a  layer  of  dead  leaves 
a  foot-and-a-half  thick,  which  is  put  about  2  feet  below  the 
surface.  In  this  way,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  finest 
lettuces  are  produced.  I  import  the  White  German  Cabbage 
Lettuce  every  year. — T.  Lockhart,  84,  Fleet-street. 


RASPBERRIES. 

I  can  confirm  all  Mr.  Errington  has  said  on  the  Falstoff 
Raspberry ,  at  page  12,  having  for  some  years  found  it  to  be 
the  best  red  one  grown ;  and  to  those  of  your  readers  who 
have  not  yet  possessed  themselves  of  it,  I  strongly  advise 
them  to  do  so  at  once.  I  do  not  know  of  any  new  variety  of 
fruit  ever  sent  out  that  was  so  much  superior  to  existing 
kinds  as  this  raspberry  is  in  so  many  points — not  the  least 
valuable  being  the  property  it  has  of  continuing  to  bear 
good,  large,  useful  fruit,  long  after  the  main  crop  is  gathered. 
With  me  it  continued  bearing  until  the  autumn-fruiting  one 
came  in,  about  the  beginning  of  September ;  and  it  was  not 
a  solitary  fruit  here  and  there,  but  often  a  good  number  on  a 
plant. 

The  Autumn  bearing,  which  I  presume  to  be  the  same 
Mi-.  Errington  calls  the  “  double  bearing,”  is  also  a  good 
and  useful  fruit,  and,  in  some  situations,  the  most  prolific 
kind  grown.  With  me  it  has  been  loaded  with  ripe  fruit 
from  the  beginning  of  September,  until  the  severe  frosts  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  November  checked  it,  and,  I  verily 
believe,  had  we  not  had  these  frosts,  it  would  have  continued 
to  furnish  a  good  supply  up  to  Christmas.  Mr.  Errington’s 
remarks  on  its  habits  are  quite  right ;  it  requires  room,  and 
does  best  in  a  single  row  by  itself;  mine  are  growing  by  the 
side  of  a  walk,  and  have  received  but  little  attention  in  the 
way  of  summer  training,  but  the  graceful  appearance  its 
shoots  have,  loaded  as  they  are  with  fruit  in  the  various 
stages  from  the  just-expanded  blossom  up  to  the  ripe  fruit, 
gives  it  a  very  interesting  appearance,  so  that  every  one  who 
lias  seen  them,  has  been  so  convinced  of  their  utility,  that 
I  expect  they  will  be  more  extensively  grown  than  formerly ; 
the  fruit  is  medium  sized,  but,  of  course,  the  flavour  decreases 
as  the  season  advances,  otherwise  in  September  it  is  pretty 
good.  I  only  wish  we  had  anything  in  the  strawberry  way 
suitable  for  autumn  pmqioses,  that  could  be  compared  to  it; 
I  mean  a  fruit  that  would  hear  as  much  resemblance  to 
those  we  have  in  July,  as  this  raspberry  does  to  its  compeers 
at  that  favoured  tune.  Such  a  fruit  would  be  an  acquisition ; 
but  we  must  not  despair,  this  raspberry  was  not  known 
some  years  ago,  and  we  hope  some  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
P omona  will  direct  his  skill  to  such  a  successful  issue,  as  to 
furnish  us  with  so  desirable  an  addition  to  our  gardens. 

S.  N.  V. 


TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  HEN-YARD— December. 

Ducks  may  be  kept  almost  anywhere,  with  little  trouble, 
but  not,  I  am  afraid,  in  all  places  at  small  expense ;  at  least 
in  this  I  give  the  result  of  my  own  experience.  They  are 
curious,  hungry,  dirty  things  ;  they  waddle  about,  and  crave 
for  food,  robbing  the  other  poultry,  and  making  every 
place  dirty,  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
will  live  and  latten  without  the  use  of  a  pond,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  they  do  better  and  are  more  profitable  to  their  owners, 
when  they  can  have  access  to  water.  Where  they  have  a 
pond,  they  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  food  for  themselves, 
which,  of  course,  saves  the  pockets  of  those  who  pay  for  the 
corn  and  meal;  but  L  can,  at  the  same  time,  pronounce 


from  experience  that  ducks  may  be  kept,  will  thrive,  lay 
abundantly,  and  raise  ducklings,  which  will  prove  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  for  the  table,  when  supplied  with  only  a  good 
tub  of  water  instead  of  a  pond. 

I  believe  the  kinds  of  ducks  generally  kept  for  domestic 
purposes  are  the  Aylesbury,  the  Rouen,  and  the  common 
sort.  From  my  own  experience,  I  consider  the  Aylesbury 
the  best ;  they  are  large  and  perfectly  white,  with  light  bill 
and  yellow  legs;  they  lay  well,  the  eggs  are  large,  with  white 
shells,  and  the  ducks  make  excellent  sitters  and  mothers ; 
they  are  also  very  good  for  the  table.  On  first  buying,  the 
Aylesbury  ducks  are  dearer  than  the  common  sorts  ;  I  have 
bought  very  good  for  four  shillings  each,  and  I  have  been 
asked  as  much  as  eight;  good  common  ducks  may,  I  believe, 
be  had  for  half-a-crowm  each. 

About  the  time  when  the  ducks  should  begin  to  lay,  I 
have  them  shut  in  at  night,  as  they  often  have  a  great 
inclination  to  lay  astray ;  but  when  they  once  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  lay  in  one  place,  they  will  keep  constant  to  it;  then, 
therefore,  I  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  run  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  seek  their  favourite  animal  food.  In  the 
morning  I  give  them  a  good  pan  of  porridge,  made  with  the 
meal  called  middlings  and  crushed  barley,  mixed  together ; 
in  the  evening,  they  have  oats  thrown  into  a  pan  of  water. 
While  the  ducklings  are  young,  they  are  fed  more  fre¬ 
quently  ;  they  are  very  fond  of  boiled  white  cabbage  chopped 
with  their  food,  and  will  eat  raw  lettuce  greedily ;  in  fact, 
there  are  few  tilings  which  ducks  will  not  eat  with  a  good 
appetite.  They  usually  commence  laying  early  in  the  year, 
and  when  I  have  reason  to  think  them  idle  in  this  respect, 

I  submit  them  to  the  same  treatment  which  my  hens  receive; 
that  is,  I  have  the  food  given  to  them  warm  every  morning 
for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  until  they  begin  to  lay. 

I  say,  decidedly,  allow  the  ducks  to  sit  and  hatch  their  own 
progeny ;  do  not  employ  the  services  of  a  hen  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  for  with  a  small  hen  the  large  duck’s  eggs  will  be 
starved  by  insufficient  warmth,  and  the  services  of  a  large, 
fine,  fat  hen,  are  generally  too  valuable  to  be  spared  from 
the  more  congenial  task  of  hatching  chickens.  I  have  seen 
it  observed  by  many  authors,  often,  I  believe,  repeating  from 
each  other,  that  an  old  duck  will  do  little  in  defence  of  her 
young  ones,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  this,  and  can  only  say  I 
have  had  many  a  good  bite  from  the  mother  duck,  as  a 
punishment  for  venturing  to  touch  a  member  of  her  little 
family.  If  you  wish  for  plenty  of  eggs  in  preference  to 
ducklings,  let  the  eggs  be  collected  every  morning;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  would  like  the  duck  to  sit,  allow  her  to  collect 
her  eggs  herself  for  the  purpose.  If  you  are  fearful  that 
the  eggs  will  not  keep  in  the  nest,  remove  those  which  are 
fresh  laid,  but  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  nest  eggs  to 
deceive  the  duck  into  the  belief  that  she  is  collecting  for 
herself,  and  after  a  time  she  will  commence  sitting,  when  it 
will  be-  easy,  at  her  feeding  time,  to  change  the  stale  eggs 
for  fresh. 

The  ground  is  the  best  locality  for  a  duck’s  nest,  and 
perhaps  the  corner  of  the  duck’s-house  may  be  the  safest 
place,  although  I  have  known  large  broods  of  fine  ducklings 
hatched  out  of  doors.  Give  the  duck  a  good  supply  of 
straw,  and  she  will  make  a  beautiful  nest  for  herself;  when 
she  has  formed  it,  thrust  a  good  handful  of  hay  into  a 
corner  within  reach  of  her  bill ;  this  she  will  use  to  cover 
her  eggs  when  she  leaves  her  nest  to  feed.  Take  care  that  j 
she  is  supplied  with  corn  and  water  whenever  she  leaves  her  ! 
nest  to  seek  it,  and  she  will  be  pretty  sure  to  go  on  well. 

I  have  heard  many  persons  complain  of  bad  success  with 
their  sitting  ducks.  I  believe  this  generally  arises  from  the 
duck  being  fidgetty  and  inconstant  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  sitting.  The  drake,  unwilling  to  lose  the 
company  of  his  companion,  thrusts  his  head  in  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  calls  her  forth  with  his  affectionate 
guttural,  and  the  duck  listens  to  his  call,  and  in  the  pleasure 
of  his  company  forgets  her  eggs  for  hours  together ;  for  this 
reason  I  watch  her  for  the  first  few  days  when  she  comes  j 
off  to  feed,  and  drive  her  back  to  her  nest  when  she  has 
been  off  long  enough,  taking  care  to  do  so  gently,  not  to  ! 
excite  her  jealousy,  for  if  she  turns  cross  she  will,  very 
likely,  break  some  of  her  eggs.  When  once  well  settled  to  ' 
the  nest  I  find  them  excellent  sitters,  hardly  allowing  them¬ 
selves  time  to  feed.  The  day  four  weeks,  or  one,  or  some¬ 
times  even  two  days  later,  the  little  ducklings  make  their 
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appearance  ;  when  there  is  reason  to  think  that  several  are 
hatched,  it  is  better  to  remove  them  from  the  nest,  for  they 
are  large,  active  things  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  will  deprive 
the  remaining  eggs  of  the  mother’s  warmth.  Ducks  are 
very  cross  while  sitting,  and  will  snap  at  any  hand  that 
approaches ;  let  one  person  lift  her  off  by  the  neck,  while 
another  removes  her  little  ones.  If  she  has  been  long 
without  eating,  place  corn  and  water  before  her,  and  let  her 
go  back  to  her  nest  as  soon  as  she  likes.  I  do  not  think 
ducks  the  phlegmatic  animals  they  are  generally  represented  ; 
on  the  contrary  they  are  much  attached  to  each  other,  and 
very  fond  of  their  young  ones ;  and  the  drake  is  an  affec¬ 
tionate,  gallant  fellow,  who  takes  no  unkind  notice  of  the 
young  members  of  his  family.  Anster  Bonn. 


PHYSALIS  EDULIS. 

Last  year  one  of  your  correspondents  asked  where  he 
could  get  seeds  of  the  Pliysalis  eclulis.  As  they  are  not  in 
the  list  even  of  Carter,  I  made  a  memorandum  to  save  a  few 
this  year,  and  now  enclose  them.  Should  you  know  who  the 
correspondent  is,  and  think  it  worth  the  trouble,  you  can 
send  them  on.  But  pray  keep  my  name  quiet,  or  I  shall 
have  a  host  of  correspondents  myself. 

The  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw  were  at  Ootacamund,  or  the 
Neilgherry  hills,  where  the  plant  is  completely  naturalized. 
The  town  is  about  7500  feet  above  sea  level.  Winter  just 
without  frost,  so  that  all  Cape  plants  live  out  of  doors,  but 
summer  never  brings  the  hot  weather  we  have  here  in 
:  England.  From  these  data  I  thought  that  the  plant  might 
do  very  well  in  the  open  quarters  of  an  ordinary  kitchen- 
garden,  and  so  it  did,  as  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  but 
the  huge  roots  made  the  plants  run  to  leaf. 

The  great  point  in  its  culture  is  starvation.  A  plant  in  a 
five  or  six  inch  pot  plunged  in  the  ground  does  well.  If  not 
in  pot,  I  should  recommend  the  same  treatment  as  Mr. 
Errington  recommends  (Cottage  Gardener,  p.  353,  Sept, 
last)  for  that  nearly  allied  plant,  the  Tomato. 

In  the  autumn  I  destroy  the  old  plants,  and  keep  rooted 
cuttings  through  the  winter  under  glass  without  heat.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  arises  from  the  plants  being  older  and 
stronger,  but  I  fancy  I  never  tasted  any  fruit  produced  in 
England  so  good  as  that  on  the  Neilgherries.  The  plant  is 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  but  there  also  the  flavour 
is  inferior.  Boiled  with  sugar  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
delicious  preserves  I  know.  Geo.  Sparkes. 

[If  the  correspondent  alluded  to  will  send  us  his 
direction,  we  will  forward  to  him  the  seeds  Mr.  Sparkes  has 
so  obligingly  enclosed. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. 

As  so  much  interest  at  the  present  time  exists  regarding 
l  the  true  breed  of  Cochin  China  fowls,  and  so  great  a  desire 
1  to  obtain  them  on  the  part  of  every  person  at  all  fond  of 
I  rearing  poultry,  myself  amongst  the  rest,  that  I  was  in¬ 
duced,  a  short  time  since,  to  visit  Mr.  Punchard,  of  Blunts 
Hall,  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  ob¬ 
tained  three  silver  medals  for  specimens  of  this  truly  magni¬ 
ficent  breed  of  fowls,  at  the  Midland  Counties  Exhibition  last 
year ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  highly  gratified  with  the  sight  of  his 
poultry,  as  well  as  with  the  good  style  in  which  they  are  kept. 
Their  size  is  extraordinary,  some  of  the  cockerels  weighing 
from  nine  to  ten  pounds-and-a-lialf  as  they  run  in  the  yard , 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  never  before  had  seen  a  true-bred 
Cochin  China  fowl,  although  I  have  taken  much  pains  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Punchard,  I  find,  kept  35  store  hens  through  the 
winter,  and  he  had,  when  I  visited  him,  upwards  of  500 
chickens  hatched  this  year.  He  also  kindly  showed  me  the 
egg  account  in  his  manager’s  book,  which,  from  the  first  of 
J  auuary  to  the  end  of  September,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
1158. 

The  pains  which  Mr.  Punchard  has  taken  to  improve  the 
stock,  by  selecting  the  best  specimens  for  breeders,  does  him 
much  credit,  and  justly  merits  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of 
poultry  in  the  kingdom.  He  assures  me  that  they  are  good 
sitters  and  mothers,  and  that  they  lay  within  t  wo  or  three 
weeks  after  having  produced  chickens.  They  are  also  Lhe 


tamest  and  most  docile  fowl  I  ever  met  with,  and  are  easily 
confined  to  the  place  intended  for  them ;  this  I  can  speak 
to  from  my  own  experience,  for  my  fence  does  not  exceed 
three  feet  in  height,  and  they  have  never  attempted  to  pass 
over  it.  And  for  the  table,  I  can  also  speak  to  their  excel¬ 
lence  ;  they  are  far  superior  in  flavour  to  any  fowl  I  have 
met  with,  something  resembling  pheasant ;  their  eggs,  too, 
are  particularly  fine-flavoured.  It  appears  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Cochin  China  fowls :  the  square  built  variety,  those 
I  am  speaking  of,  which  are  the  greatest  favourites,  and  slso 
very  rare;  and  those  which  slightly  resemble  the  Malay,  and 
which  have  already  been  figured  at  page  172,  vol.  iii.,  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener. — J.  H.  Payne. 


[The  portraits  given  in  our  third  volume,  though  of  birds 
from  Cochin  China,  are,  we  believe,  a  cross  between  the 
true  fowls  of  that  country  and  the  Malay  variety.  Of  the 
true,  and,  as  Mr.  Payne  graphically  describes  them,  “  the 
square-built  variety,”  we  now  present  to  our  readers  two 
drawings,  copied  from  those  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Ayricultural  Society,  and  which  Mr.  Trotter,  the  writer  of 
the  prize  essay  on  poultry  management,  considers  “  the  best 
specimens  of  Cochin  China  fowls  of  the  day.”  They  are 
the  favourite  kind  bred  by  Mr.  Punchard. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


HOME  WINE  MAKING. 

Under  this  head  I  purpose  giving  a  few  directions  for  the 
manufacture  of  some  of  the  more  usual  English  wines;  but 
I  would  first  repeat,  that  no  receipt  can  in  itself  ensure  yood 
vine:  the  various  stages  of  the  process  of  fermentation  must 
be  carefully  conducted,  or  it  matters  little  what  fruit  forms 
the  basis,  or  in  what  quantities  the  various  ingredients  are 
used. 
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In  the  following  directions,  Roberts’s  Saccharometer  is 
supposed  to  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities 
during  the  process ;  and  as  the  first  step  necessary  is  to 
ascertain,  whatever  may  he  the  fruit,  the  specific  gravity  of 
its  juice  (for  according  to  the  greater  or  less  gravity  of  this 
juice,  less  or  more  sugar  must  be  added  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
required  standard),  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  Mr.  Robert’s  “  British  Mine  Maker  ”  a  table  of  the 
|  various  gravities  of  the  expressed  juice  of  several  of  our 
I  English  fruits : — 

“  Ripe  grapes,  about  70 ;  half-ripe,  45 ;  red  currants, 
i  53  ;  white,  52  ;  black,  52  ;  gooseberries  two-thirds  ripe, 
53;  elderberries,  56 ;  mulberries,  59 ;  juice  of  the  rhubarb 
stalk,  15 ;  1  lb.  of  parsnips,  boiled  in  one  gallon  of  water 
for  two  hours,  15 ;  one  pound  of  sugar  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  36.”  All  these  gravities  were  noted  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  to  them  I  may  add — Apple 
juice  as  it  runs  frpm  the  press,  55.  From  various  trials 
made  this  season  I  found  it  vary  in  different  samples  from 
50  to  CO :  the  highest  gravity  was  observed  but  in  one 
instance.  With  these  preliminary  observations  1  will  now 
proceed  to 

WINE  FROM  RIPE  GRATES. 

This  wine  claims  the  first  place  on  my  list,  inasmuch  as 
in  no  other  fruit  have  we  naturally  the  necessary  consti¬ 
tuents  of  wine.  Fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  grapes  should 
be  used  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  grapes  should  be 
carefully  picked  from  the  stalk,  and  all  damaged  berries 
rejected.  They  should  be  bruised  with  the  hand,  and  well 
mixed  writli  the  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  steeped  in  it 
for  a  few  days,  the  mass  being  well  stirred  twice  or  three 
times  daily.  The  liquor  should  then  be  strained,  the  husks 
being  pressed ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  crush  the 
seeds,  as  they  might  impart  a  rough,  unpleasant  flavour. 

The  gravity  of  this  liquor  should  now  be  ascertained  by 
l  the  Saccharometer,  and  sugar  added  sufficient  to  bring  it  up 
I  to  about  120  (24  on  Roberts’s  scale).  It  is  probable  that 
I  two  pounds  per  gallon  will  be  required,  but  of  course  this 
I  will  depend  on  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit  used,  and  the  dry¬ 
ness  and  heat  of  the  preceding  summer :  the  riper  the 
grapes  the  higher  the  gravity  of  their  juice,  and  consequently 
the  less  sugar  requited  to  bring  it  up  to  the  necessary 
richness.  It  is  this  uncertainty  that  renders  the  strict 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  any  receipt — ordering  so  much 
sugar  and  so  much  fruit  to  every  gallon  of  water — liable  to 
produce  very  differing  results  in  different  years.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  should  be  proceeded  with  precisely  as  directed 
for  rhubarb  wine ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the 
season  at  which  this  wine  was  made  has  become  advanced, 
the  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  room  artificially 
warmed,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°. 

The  final  gravity  of  the  wine  before  bottling  should  he 
about  35,  or,  if  it  be  in  tended  as  a  dry  wine,  even  as  low  as 
20.  In  the  former  case,  the  wine  should  be  bottled  in 
March,  and  in  champagne  bottles;  in  the  latter  case,  two 
years  in  the  cask  will  greatly  improve  and  mellow  the  wine. 

WINE  FROM  UNRITE  GRAPES 

May  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  increased  quantity  of  sugar,  the  proportion 
required  being  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  it  being 
!  remembered  that  each  pound  of  sugar  will  raise  the  gravity 
1  about  36.  Wine  made  from  unripe  or  partially  ripe  grapes 
i  is  not  deficient  in  flavour,  and  has  much  the  character 
j  of  hock. 

WINE  FROM  GRAPE-VINE  PRUNINGS 

May  be  made  of  an  excellent  quality.  As  chemical  analysis 
proves  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  vine  to  be  exactly 
similar  in  their  composition  to  the  immature  fruit,  so,  by 
;  infusing  them  in  boiling  water,  letting  them  steep  for  several 
days,  using  the  same  weights  as  in  the  case  of  fruit,  and 
.  adding  sugar  as  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  together 
with  a  little  argol  as  in  rhubarb  wine,  a  well-flavoured  wine 
may  be  produced.  I  made  a  small  cask  in  1849  from  half 
such  primings,  and  half  rhubarb  stalks,  and  I  believe  it  will 
prove  a  good  wine.  Of  course  it  requires  more  sugai',  and 
is  so  far  more  expensive  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
j  that  the  cost  of  the  sugar  is  the  cost  of  the  wine,  and  it — the 
j  sugar — will  perhaps  average  about  three  pounds  to  the 


gallon.  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  this  wine,  made  from  vine-  j 
leaves  and  primings,  “  is  highly  prized,  and  does  not  appeal’  ' 
to  be  so  decidedly  a  domestic  wine  as  most  of  those  made  : 
in  this  country,  resembling  in  flavour  more  the  foreign  ; 
wine.” 

I  have  no  practical  experience  of  the  quality  of  such  wine, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
making,  should  any  of  your  readers  like  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  about  next  June  or  July,  and  would  feel  their  way,  as 
it  were,  step  by  step,  with  the  saccharometer;  and,  lest  any 
should  think  that  I  revert  too  often  to  this  little  instrument, 
and  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  scientific  conduct  of  the 
fermentation,  I  will  quote,  as  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
this  paper,  a  passage  from  Dr.  Mac  Culloeh  : — “  But  let  me 
inculcate,  that  the  wine  is  not  made  when  the  ingredients 
are  introduced  into  the  vessel.  Jt  is  then  that  the  labour 
begins,  and  nothing  but  care  and  attention  to  every  part  of 
the  subsequent  processes  can  ensure  satisfaction,  or  produce 
valuable  results.” — Henry  W.  Ltvett. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PIGEON. 

{Continued from, page  76.) 

THE  AVIARY. 

The  aviary  is  intended  for  lodging  birds  that  are  much 
more  domesticated,  and  better  accustomed  to  confinement 
and  its  inconveniences.  It  does  not  require,  like  the  dovecot,  j 
to  be  built  away  from  the  house,  but  any  convenient  place 
will  do,  as  a  yard,  or  garden,  or  even  a  fowl-yard,  provided  it 
is  not  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind,  though  it  would  he  j 
better  if  facing  the  east  or  south,  and  especially  if  the  light  - 
can  be  admitted  on  those  sides.  In  large  towns  it  may 
be  constructed  on  a  roof  or  terrace,  and  even  in  a  granary. 

The  aviary  should  be  square ;  the  height  proportionable  . 
to  its  width.  Its  total  size  must  be  regulated  by  the  number  I 
of  pairs  intended  to  be  placed  in  it.  It  would  be  necessary, 
for  example,  to  make  an  aviary  eight  feet  square,  if  required 
to  contain  eight  pairs;  if  it  is  sixteen  feet  long,  by  eight 
wide,  we  may  lodge  sixteen  pairs  there,  and  thus  propor- 
tionably.  IV e  may  calculate,  whatever  shape  we  choose  to 
make  our  building,  on  eight  square  feet  to  a  couple  of  birds. 
The  more  we  increase  the  number  in  a  given  space,  the 
more  quarrels,  and  battles,  and  racket,  and  broken  eggs  we 
shall  have. 

There  are  several  methods  made  use  of  in  constructing 
the  birds’  nests,  but  all  are  not  equally  good.  Some  persons 
have  small  holes  built  in  their  aviary :  this  plan  is  the 
worst  of  all,  and  only  does  for  the  dovecot  stock-dove. 
Others  construct  boxes  on  shelves,  about  ten  inches  deep  by 
eight  wide,  and  furnish  them  with  a  nest  of  plaster,  or  a 
basket.  The  fault  of  these  boxes  is  that  they  are  too  small, 
and  easily  imbibe  the  dung,  which  soon  accumulates  and 
heats,  and  throws  out  a  fetid  smell  injurious  to  young 
pigeons.  Wicker  baskets,  placed  on  a  slight  wooden  frame¬ 
work,  are  also  very  much  used ;  but  they  are  still  more  in¬ 
convenient  here  than  in  the  dovecot.  If  the  aviary  is  built 
according  to  the  agreement  of  sixteen  square  feet,  the  best 
form  of  nests  is  to  fix  all  round  a  shelf  formed  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  plank  eighteen  inches  wide,  fixed  on  brackets  or  arms 
let  into  the  wall ;  they  may  also  he  placed  loosely  in  grooves, 
for  the  convenience  of  taking  them  down  to  clean  them. 
Twenty-two  inches  above  this  shelf  we  place  a  second,  then 
a  third  at  the  same  distance,  if  we  wish  for  two  rows  of 
nests — a  fourth,  if  we  would  have  three  on  these  shelves. 
Place  small  vertical  planks,  to  form  separate  boxes ;  they 
should  be  three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  give  this  space  to  each 
little  habitation.  Place  the  divisions  of  the  upper  boxes  ! 
over  the  middle  of  the  lower  boxes.  In  front  of  each  cell  j 
fix  a  window  frame,  furnished  with  a  wire  lattice,  having  in 
the  middle  an  entrance,  ten  inches  high  and  eight  wide, 
provided  with  a  door  shutting  by  means  of  a  wooden  latch 
or  iron  hook.  There  should  be  a  small  plank  in  front  of 
the  door  the  width  of  the  entrance,  and  extending  eight  or 
nine  inches  beyond  it.  This  is  indispensable  for  the  pigeon 
to  alight  upon  when  it  returns  to  its  dwelling.  It  will  be 
perceived,  that  when  we  advise  not  to  place  the  divisions  of 
the  second  row  over  the  first,  it  is  in  order  that  the  resting- 
places  before  the  doors  should  not  be  over  each  other,  that 
the  pigeons,  which  are  very  fond  of  remaining  there,  may 
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not  drop  their  dirt  on  to  each  other.  The  interior  of  each 
dwelling  should  he  furnished  with  two  nests  of  plaster,  one 
on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left — nests  of  baked 
earth  may  be  made  use  of.  This  manner  of  distributing  an 
aviary  is  so  much  the  more  advantageous  that  each  pair  of 
pigeons  is  lodged  by  itself,  without  risk  of  being  troubled 
by  the  others.  When  their  dwellings  are  not  closed,  and 
independent  one  from  the  other,  each  male  posts  himself 
near  his  female  while  she  is  sitting,  and  not  only  will  not 
allow  other  birds  to  approach,  but  he  even  prevents  their 
sitting  within  four  or  live  nests  on  each  side  of  him.  We 
have  seen  them  furiously  defend  a  whole  row  where  they 
had  established  themselves.  The  result  of  this  habit  is 
quarrels  and  battles  without  end,  the  smallest  inconvenience 
of  which  is  that  it  produces  confusion  in  the  aviary.  We 
may  in  these  nests  enclose  one  or  two  birds  brought  from 
another  aviary,  and  there  retain  them  prisoners  until  they 
have  coupled  and  laid,  and  by  this  means  accustom  them  to 
a  change  of  residence  without  fear  of  losing  them,  or  the 
annoyance  of  keeping  the  others  prisoners. 

In  all  cases  the  nests  should  be  placed  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  aviary,  because  pigeons  always  seek  obscurity  for 
laying  and  sitting;  some  persons,  in  constructing  dwellings 
like  those  we  have  just  described,  add  to  them,  for  this 
reason,  two  small  planks,  one  on  each  side,  which  shades 
the  two  plasters  or  nests.  The  wralls  of  the  aviary  should 
be  plastered  and  whitened  with  lime;  they  should  be  pierced 
with  one  or  two  windows,  to  admit  a  little  light,  without  its 
being  too  strong.  The  Hooring  should  be  covered  with  a 
good  inch  of  fine  sand,  on  which  the  dung  very  soon  be¬ 
comes  dry,  and  is  easily  removed  every  two  or  three  days  by 
means  of  a  small  rake  with  very  close  teeth,  or  a  birch 
broom.  The  person  who  makes  use  of  this  last  article 
must  be  careful  to  press  very  lightly  on  the  sand,  so  as  only 
to  remove  the  surface.  Those  pigeons  which  inhabit  a 
sanded  aviary  always  have  a  clean  and  glossy  plumage. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  divide  the  aviary  into  two  or 
three  separate  compartments  by  lattice-work,  if  we  wish  to 
have  all  races  of  pigeons.  The  Pouters,  .Jacobins,  Cavaliers, 
&c.,  might,  in  fighting  with  the  others,  receive  in  their 
swelled  throats  very  dangerous  blows ;  they  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  shut  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  pigeon-house. 
The  large  species,  such  as  the  Homan,  &c.,  should  be  in 
another,  and  the  small  ones  in  a  third.  The  less  commu¬ 
nication  the  races  have  with  each  other,  the  less  amateurs 
will  have  to  fear  intermixtures. 

We  should  take  the  precaution  of  always  keeping  several 
water-troughs  in  the  aviary,  and  in  a  corner  a  little  straw 
cut  into  pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  so  that  the 
birds  may  find  materials  to  construct  a  clean  and  convenient 
nest  for  their  young  ones.  Some  races  entirely  neglect  this 
I  attention ;  they  lay  their  eggs  in  an  empty  nest,  which  is 
1  frequently  followed  by  the  eggs  being  broken,  or  quickly 
I  becoming  cold :  the  amateur  will  remedy  this  by  himself 
placing  a  little  straw  in  the  nest.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
collect  such  a  quantity  of  twigs  in  it  that  they  raise  the 
nest  much  too  high,  which  causes  the  eggs  to  roll  out ;  in 
this  case  we  must  take  out  the  superfluous  quantity. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  PIGEONS. 

FIFTEENTH  RACE. 

Swallow  Pigeons  ( Columha  hirundininu) . — These  birds 
have  derived  their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Sea 
!  Swallow  (Peterel).  The  underneath  part  of  the  body,  head, 
j  and  neck  are  white;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  tire  covering 
I  of  the  wings,  and  the  feathers  of  the  thighs  are  black,  red, 
blue,  or  yellow.  They  are  feathered-footed,  and  the  colours 
;  of  the  feathers  on  their  feet  are  always  like  those  of  the 
I  cloak;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  also  of  the  same 
colour,  proceeding  from  and  including  the  upper  mandible 
j  of  the  beak,  the  colour  passing  towards  the  middle  of  the 
|  eye,  and  terminating  at  the  under  extremity  of  the  skull, 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Tomtit,  with  a  black  head.  They 
have  a  long  body,  like  the  Turtle-dove,  but  are  much  larger. 

|  They  fly  very  well,  and  like  to  hover  with  rapidity  to  a  very 
great  height.  If  they  have  the  same  facility  in  flying  that 
the  swallow  has,  they  have  also  the  same  difficulty  in  walk- 
(  ing,  and  are  still  more  ungraceful  in  this  movement.  The 
shortness  of  their  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  feathers  with 


which  they  are  covered,  obliges  them  to  advance  heavily, 
and  with  constraint,  by  raising  their  feet  slowly,  and  in  an 
awkward  manner.  In  wet  climates  and  dirty  dovecotes  their 
feathers  become  loaded  with  dirt,  and  inconvenient.  Besides 
this,  they  sometimes  have  the  defect  of  a  streaked  iris,  by  a 
part  of  the  white  extending  over  it,  which  lessens  their  value 
in  the  estimate  of  amateurs.  These  pigeons  ought  not  to 
have  any  black  feather  across  the  white,  but  the  dealers, 
before  offering  them  for  sale,  carefully  cut  them  out  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  The  amateur  may  easily  avoid  being 
deceived  in  this  manner,  by  examining  them  attentively  ;  if 
he  finds  any  vacant  places  in  the  smoothness  of  their 
plumage,  or  if,  by  blowing  them,  he  perceives  the  quills  of 
cut  feathers,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  toilette  having  been 
made. 

Common  Swallow  Pigeon  ( Columha kirundmina  galeata). — 
Naturalists  have  doubtless  given  it  the  name  of  galeata  from 


fancying  they  could  see  the  form  of  a  helmet  in  the  spot  on 
their  head.  The  iris  is  yellow,  or  sandy ;  they  are  very 
much  shod,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  amateurs. 

Yellow  Swallow  Pigeon  ( Columha  hirundinina  luted). — 
Piesembling  the  preceding,  but  having  those  parts  yellow 
which  in  the  other  are  black,  red,  or  blue.  These  birds  are 
prolific. 

Speckled  Swallow  Pigeon  {Columha  hirundinina  scintil¬ 
la  fa). — This  charming  bird  is  extremely  rare  in  France  ;  it 
can  scarcely  be  procured  except  in  Germany,  where  even  it 
is  not  common.  Its  cloak  is  fawn-colour,  prettily  speckled 
with  black  or  red. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  ot 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Cheap  Literature  (A  Subscriber). — Whoever  sneers  at  you  for  any 
supposed  deficiency,  be  assured  is  of  superficial  acquirements  himself ; 
for  he  who  knows  much  is  always  the  most  conscious  of  how  little  he 
knows.  If,  in  addition  to  The  Cottage  Gardener,  you  purchase  ! 
The  Cottage  Gardener’ s  Dictionary,  you  will  have  all  you  need  upon  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  if  you  require  information  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  literature  and  science  of  the  day,  take  in  the  Athenaeum. 

Gas  Stove  (L.). — This  is  merely  a  common  iron  stove  of  any  diameter 
required,  with  a  circular  row  of  jets  of  flame  issuing  from  a  coil  of  pipe 
within  it,  or  from  a  common  argand  burner  so  placed,  and  with  an  iron  ! 
instead  of  a  glass  tube  round  it.  The  fumes  are  carried  away  by  an  iron 
chimney  passing  through  the  roof  or  side  of  the  house,  and  the  burning  ; 
gas  is  supplied  with  air  by  a  small  pipe  communicating  with  the  outer 
air,  and  passing  into  the  stove  at  its  bottom.  Any  gas-fitter  knows  what 
it  is.  Your  other  queries  next  week. 

Name  ok  Insect  (Paul). — You  say  you  caught  one  of  the  insects 
which  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  your  Roses  and  Clematis.  Why  did  you  not  . 
add  that  it  is  a  small  beetle,  or  what  it  is  like  '/ 

North  Border  ( E .  D.  B.). — We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  the 
Kitchen -garden  department  to  “  north  borders  ”  and  their  various  uses  ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  you  may  plant  a  part  of  it  with  Elton  Strawberries, 
which  is  a  late  kind,  and  being  placed  in  such  a  situation  tends  to 
lengthen  the  season  ;  as  these  ought  to  be  planted  immediately  (if  done  this 
autumn),  we  at  once  reply  to  your  query,  but  the  uses  of  the  remainder  1 
of  the  border  will  be  treated  of  at  length  next  week. 

Cedar  ok  Lebanon  Cones  ( L .  B.). — It  is  very  questionable  if  there 
are  any  good  seeds  in  the  cones.  We  have  sown  a  great  many  seeds  | 
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brought  from  the  same  trees  on  Mount  Lebanon,  but  we  never  reared 
but  one  plant.  Still,  we  like  the  associations  connected  with  such 
gardening.  Leave  the  cones  as  they  are  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March, 
then  place  them  near  a  hot  fire,  and  that  will  open  the  scales  ;  but  if  not, 
the  cones  must  be  split  into  four  quarters  with  a  sharp  tool,  and  then  the 
scales  may  be  separated  to  get  at  the  seeds.  Sow  them  in  a  shallow  pit 
or  pan,  and  merely  cover  the  seeds  ;  use  light  friable  loam  only,  and  give 
I  no  water  until  the  seedlings  are  well  up.  A  close  cold  pit,  or  one  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  is  the  best  place  for  them ;  but  allow  a  free  current  of 
j  air  if  the  seeds  vegetate. 

Evergreen  Sc  keen  (Julius). — The  best  evergreen  for  a  screen  is  the 
common  laurel ;  and  supposing  your  plants  are  a  yard  high,  and  the  soil 
j  good,  it  will  take  nine  or  ten  years  to  be  as  high  as  you  require,  twelve 
feet ;  but  you  may  plant  a  row  of  spruce  firs,  twelve  or  fifteen,  at  once, 
and  you  may  plant  them  so  close  that  the  bottom  branches  will  meet. 
The  spruce  bears  clipping  much  better  than  the  laurel.  None  of  the 
!  trees  you  name  would  suit  you.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Auriculas 
and  Polyanthuses  in  bloom  in  the  borders  at  the  end  of  a  fine  autumn. 

Cover  for  Vine  Border  (C.  K.  G.). — Cover  your  vine  border  imme¬ 
diately  merely  to  prevent  it  freezing  ;  for  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  good 
as  fresh  tree  leaves,  although  dry  litter  will  do.  A  fortnight  before  you 
commence  forcing,  turn  and  mix  a  quantity  of  hot  manure  with  the 
leaves,  making  them  quite  two  feet  deep,  and  thenceforward  secure  a 
heat  of  nearly  80°  in  the  mass.  Use  fresh-got  leaves,  well-sweated  with 
dung  beforehand,  for  your  “breaking”  inside.  Put  Strawberries  in 
your  second  vinery  directly ;  let  them  remain  there  until  you  put  the 
sweating  material  in  your  early  vinery,  and  then  introduce  them  there, 
putting  them  within  nine  inches  of  the  glass.  Or,  which  would  be  better 
still,  merely  set  them  on  the  fermenting  material  (not  plunged)  for  a 
fortnight  previously  to  going  on  the  shelf. 

Geraniums  for  Conservatory  (Charley).— The  back  wall  of  a 
conservatory,  eighteen  feet  high,  with  glass  at  front  and  one  end  only, 
will  never  grow  any  Geraniums  to  satisfaction  more  than  for  a  year  or  two. 
The  Skrubland  Scarlet  is  the  only  one  we  should  like  to  try,  and  if  the 
back  border  is  renewed  with  very  good  soil,  it  would  reach  the  top  in 
three  or  four  years.  It  is  an  excellent  place  for  Camellias.  Bfr.  Beaton 
has  promised  to  give  full  lists  of  bedding  Geraniums,  &e.,  &c. 

Marie  Louise  Pear  (L.). — Some  mismanagement  in  pruning  the 
spurs  along  the  main  branches  is  the  cause  of  the  fruit  being  only  pro¬ 
duced  at  their  extremities — a  very  common  case— for  which,  and  against 
such,  Mr.  Errington  has  written  repeatedly.  The  best  remedy  now.  is  to 
select  a  medium-sized  shoot  of  last  season’s  growth,  here  and  there,  and 
train  them  in  at  full  length  between  the  main  branches,  then  to  spur  in 
the  rest  of  the  growth  on  the  spurs,  and  next  season  to  attend  to  the 
stopping  of  all  the  new  growths  as  soon  as  they  are  a  few  inches  long. 
The  vases  made  of  stone-coloured  Elizabethan  chimney-pots  will  look 
well  on  the  lawn  ;  plant  them  with  any  of  the  dwarf  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
or  with  Calceolarias,  or,  indeed,  mixtures,  as  for  beds,  but  no  plant  is 
more  suitable  for  such  vases  as  yours  than  the  dwarf  Geraniums. 

Fuchsias  (IF.  D.  Paine). — “Would  it  be  improper  to  prune  my 
Fuchsias,  before  putting  them  to  rest  for  the  winter,  under  my  green¬ 
house  stage  ?  ”  No — if  the  wood  is  well  matured,  and  the  most  of  the 
leaves  fallen.  Yes — if  the  leaves  are  still  on,  and  the  wood  rather  soft. 
In  that  case,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  we  would  prefer  doing  it 
as  soon  as  vegetation  commenced  in  spring.  Those  to  bloom  early  should 
be  pruned  and  rested  early. 

Heatiis  (S.  IF.). — Those  finishing  flowering  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  October,  should  be  pruned  then,  and  treated  as  you  proposed.  Those 
finishing  flowering  at  a  later  period,  we  would  not  finally  thin  and  prune 
until  February  and  March. 

Wireworm  (Ibid). — Soot  and  salt  they  do  not  like.  We  have 
succeeded  best  in  trapping  them  with  slices  of  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  the 
numbers  in  a  morning,  at  times,  was  “  prodigious.”  What  say  our 
other  correspondents  ? 

Potatoes  (Ibid). — If  your  land  is  light,  plant  now  ;  if  heavy,  early  in 
spring.  The  calendar,  though  short,  yet  being  given  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  month,  ought,  so  far  as  remedy  is  concerned,  to  meet  your 
wishes  on  a  small  scale. 

Tacsonia  (J.  A.). — The  plant  was  too  young  to  flower  this  summer  ; 
it  is  now  fifteen  feet,  outside,  and  in  a  box,  and  you  have  a  greenhouse. 
Reduce  it  to  five  feet,  and  place  the  box  under  the  greenhouse  stage, 
and  nail  the  stump  against  the  back  wall,  to  keep  it  out  of  harm’s  way; 
it  requires  no  light.  If  your  box  is  two  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  deep,  it  will  afford  enough  room  for  the  Tacsonia  for 
the  next  five  or  six  years,  and  that  is  an  excellent  way  to  manage  it. 
You  may  cut  off  every  leaf,  and  reduce  the  youngest  wood  every  autumn, 
and  save  it  as  above,  with  no  trouble  at  all ;  but  it  will  require  abundance 
of  water,  and  strong  water  too,  every  summer.  We  shall  be  most  happy 
to  receive  your  account  of  putting  up  your  greenhouse  for  less  than  jive 
pounds;  but  give  its  full  extent,  quantity  of  glass,  wood,  and  bricks,  and 
mode  of  heating. 

Name  of  Pear  (IF.  N.  31). — Mr.  Hogg  says,  “The  pear  sent  is  Marie 
Louise,  produced  from  a  late  blossom,  arid  which,  like  almost  all  fruit  so 
produced,  has  lost  much  of  its  external  characteristics.” 

Fountain  (W .  M.  Ar.). — At  the  best,  fountains  can  scarcely  escape 
appearing  ridiculous.  Pray  do  not  entertain  the  idea  of  supplying  one 
from  a  water-butt ! 

Pig-keeping  (.4.  B.), — See  what  Mr.  Errington  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
say  to-day. 

Vines  in  Pots  (J,  R.). — These,  as  you  say,  enable  a  succession  to  be 
obtained  in  a  small  space,  and  are  handsome  ohjccts ;  but  they  require 
more  attention,  and  produce  less  fruit  than  vines  in  the  open  border. 

Flue  for  Pit  (F.  W.  T.).— We  cannot  tell  the  size  you  will  require, 
as  you  have  not  mentioned  the  dimensions  of  your  pit.  Coal-ashes  would 
suit  you  for  plunging,  perhaps,  but  we  should  use  sand,  as  being  less 
dusty. 

Covering  for  Pit  (E.  Gascoigne). — If  you  require  this  only  for 
wintering  old  Scarlet  Geraniums  in,  asphalt  felt  will  do,  as  these  do  not 


require  light.  If  you  require  light  to  be  admitted  for  other  purposes,  and 
cannot  use  glass,  try  good  cartridge  paper  instead  of  the  calico,  and 
render  it  semi-transparent  with  the  same  oily  compound.  The  chimney 
of  the  stove  will  not  be  injurious,  if  you  keep  the  air  moist. 

Noisette  Roses  (C.E.). — Probably  what  Mr.  Beaton  has  already 
said  will  answer  your  purpose.  If  not,  be  more  particular  in  your  ques¬ 
tion.  Thanks  for  the  enclosure. 

Jujube  (Vashti). — The  sweetmeat  in  the  shops  called  Jujuhes,  pro¬ 
fesses,  by  adopting  that  name,  to  contain  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  some 
one  of  the  Jujube  shrubs,  such  as  Zizyphus  jujuba,  or  Z.  lotus,  but  we 
fear  they  are  nothing  but  Gum  Arabic,  w  ith  the  juice  of  the  Red  Currant. 
Some  botanists  think,  as  you  observe,  that  the  branches  of  a  Zizyphus 
(Z.  spina-Christi)  were  woven  into  the  crown  that  was  forced  around 
our  Saviour’s  head,  but  better  authorities  have  concluded  that  that 
instrument  of  cruelty  and  mockery  was  made  of  the  branches  of  Paliurus 
uculeutus. 

Disagreeable  Smell. — A  Curate's  abode,  when  shut  up,  is  filled 
with  an  unpleasant  smell,  “  not  from  any  particular  cause,”  and  we  are 
asked  for  some  more  agreeable  destroyer  of  the  nuisance  than  chloride  of 
lime.  We  know  of  none,  nor  w'ould  we  recommend  any  other  to  be 
used,  for  the  Chloride  removes  the  unwholesomeness,  whereas  perfumes 
only  conceal  it.  Burning  a  pastille  would  soon  remove  the  odour  of  the 
Chloride. 

Geometrical  Flower-beds  (A  Cottager). — We  can  make  no  other 
reply  at  present,  than  that  that  we  gave  in  a  recent  number.  We  are 
alw  ays  ready  to  attend  to  such  correspondents. 

Water  in  a  Mineral  District  (Tangley). — It  does  not  follow  as 
a  certain  consequence  that  water  in  a  district  “  abounding  in  manganese, 
calamine,  and  lead  ore,”  is  impregnated  with  deleterious  constituents. 

A  spring  may  come  from  a  stratum  not  containing  any  soluble  metallic 
matters.  If  your  water  is  hard  and  suspicious,  expose  it  to  the  air  for 
tw'enty-four  hours,  after  adding  a  little  ammoniacal  liquor  from  a  gas 
work  to  it.  This,  under  any  circumstances,  will  render  it  more  useful  for 
your  plants. 

Ageratum  mexicanum  (Verax). — This  is  an  annual,  but  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  perennial  by  planting  cuttings  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  ripen 
seed.  It  requires  protection  in  the  winter.  We  have  applied  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  peas. 

Salt  (C.  J.  P.).—  To  the  soil  of  your  “  old  garden  full  of  worms,”  you 
may  apply  eight  pounds  to  every  thirty  square  yards.  You  may  mix  each 
eight  pounds  with  a  pound  of  lime,  and  sow  them  broadcast  over  the 
vacant  spaces.  Do  not  spread  dung  over  your  Tulip  beds. 

Paring  and  Burning  (Wheelbarrow  Jaclc). — The  charring  process 
you  propose,  usually  called  “  paring  and  burning,”  is  a  common  mode  of 
improving  fen  land  ;  but  to  render  it  permanently  beneficial,  should  be 
accompanied  by  draining.  Concrete  bottoms  for  ricks  or  stacks,  made 
with  gas  tar,  would  be  very  good. 

Watering-pot. — The  Rev.  J.  S.  L.  says,  “Money’s  or  Thompson’s 
Inverted  Rose  Watering-pot,  are  essentially  the  same.  The  former 
figured  and  described  in  Loudon’s  Suburban  Horticulturist,  page  147; 
the  latter  is  referred  to  at  page  1 9 1  of  your  second  volume.  This  gar¬ 
dening  utensil  may  be  very  well  for  refined  purposes,  and  will  require  to 
be  always  used  with  clear  water;  but  for  open-air  gardening,  the  common 
zinc  watering-pot,  with  a  fixed  rose,  is  quite  sufficient.  The  watering-pot 
in  question,  however  (now  not  much  used),  I  believe  may  still  be  had  in 
Oxford-street. 

Exchange  of  Fowls. — B.  K.  wishes  to  exchange  for  one  or  two  hen 
Silver  Pheasants— some  peculiarly  large  chicken,  a  cross  between  a  pure 
Cochin-China  cock,  and  a  hen  from  Batavia,  weighing  eight  pounds.  He 
has  also  some  young  cocks,  of  a  very  large  cross,  to  part  with.  If  a 
letter,  in  a  stamped  envelope,  is  sent  to  us,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  B.  K. 

Fumigating  with  Tobacco.— J.  R.  suggests  that  “Iron  tripods, 
supporting  deep  basins  or  pans  (with  holes  iu  them  to  allow  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  through,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  draught),  be  used  for 
holding  the  fire  on  which  to  place  tobacco,  or  tobacco-paper,  for  fumi¬ 
gating  houses,  Ike.  These  will  be  found  very  durable  and  inexpensive, 
and  quite  supercede  garden-pots,  which  are  generally  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  are  not  at  all  suitable,  as  the  heat  causes  them  to  crack,  and 
fly  about  in  all  directions. 

\oung  Trees  (T.  A.).. — These  do  not  succeed  best  when  planted 
thickly  together.  They  grow  more  rapidly  tall  by  such  treatment,  not 
only  because  their  lateral  growth  is  checked,  but  because  all  trees  elon¬ 
gate  most  in  the  direction  where  there  is  the  brightest  light.  Trees 
planted  less  closely,  and  judiciously  pruned,  would  not  grow  in  height 
quite  so  rapidly,  but  they  would  increase  faster  in  girth.  Foresting,  or 
arbori-culture,  is  not  so  well  understood  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  we  wish 
some  of  our  readers,  practically  acquainted  with  plantation  management, 
would  favour  us  with  a  few  essays  on  the  subject. 

Names  of  Plants  (R.  S.  B.  and  H.  IF.). — Yours  are  commonly  I 
called  the  Ivy-leaved,  or  rather  the  Nettled-leaved,  Geranium,  though 
not  a  Geranium,  but  Plectranthus  fruticosus.  (D.  P.,  Dublin ). — No.  1. 
Cussebeeru,  or  Pteris  hastata.  No.  2.  Aspidium,  or  Cistopteris  fragile.  ' 
We  cannot  detect  your  Chinese  plant  from  the  leaf  sent.  (H.  IF.  M.). —  1 
In  answer  to  you,  Oct.  ltith,  we  omitted  to  state  that  your  two  shrubs  j 
are  Comptonia  asplenifolia  and  Myrica  cerifera.  (A.  D.). — Mesembry-  ' 
anthemum  inclaudens. 


CALENDAR  FOR  DECEMBER. 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Anemones,  defend  in  bad  weather;  plant,  if  mild,  for  the  last  time 
till  February.  Auriculas,  defend  in  inclement  weather.  Bulbs 
omitted,  may  be  planted  if  the  weather  be  mild.  (See  November). 
Carnations,  defend  in  inclement  weather.  Composts,  prepare.  Cro¬ 
cuses,  take  up  and  pot  in  lumps,  to  force  in  pots.  Dig  over  borders, 
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and  dress  all  quarters  generally.  Edgings,  trim.  Fibrous-rooted 
perennials  and  biennials,  divide  and  plant.  Flowers  (choice),  defend 
generally  from  inclement  weather.  Grass,  roll  occasionally,  if  winter  be 
mild.  Gravel,  roll  and  keep  orderly.  Hawthorn,  gather  berries  and 
bury  in  sand,  to  sow  next  October.  Hedges,  plant,  and  clip  deciduous 
ones.  Hyacinths,  defend  in  inclement  weather.  Leaves,  collect  for 
compost.  Mulch  round  the  roots  and  stems  of  shrubs  newly  planted. 
Plant  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  Potted  Plants,  protect  in  deep  frames, 
&c. ;  place  in  hothouse  for  forcing.  Privet,  gather  seeds  of,  and  make 
young  shoots  into  cuttings  in  bad  weather,  lay  them  in  damp  sand  or 
soil,  and  set  next  February.  Prune  all  shrubs  requiring  regulation. 
Pruned  Roses,  scrape  bark,  and  wash  with  lime  and  soot.  Ranun¬ 
culuses,  defend  in  bad  weather;  plant,  if  mild;  seedlings  of  them 
i  require  protection.  Stake  shrubs  newly  planted,  and  any  others  re- 
|  quiring  support.  Suckers  may  be  planted  as  removed  during  the 
:  winter  dressing.  Tulips,  defend  in  bad  weather.  Turf  maybe  laid 
I  in  open  weather.  Uncover  protected  plants,  and  if  not  dry,  place  dry 
I  materials  next  them.  Water  in  glasses,  change  weekly;  add  a  few 
grains  of  salt,  or  five  drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn.  Buy  all  your  Trees 
and  Shrubs  forthwith,  and  put  them  in  ground,  preparatory  for  final 
planting  in  February.  Think  on  the  Ice-iieap,  and  let  leaves  be  ga¬ 
thered  to  cover  it.  See,  also,  that  the  ponds  of  water  from  which  you 
get  ice,  are  freed  from  leaves  and  sticks,  & c.  11.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  when  the  external  temperature  is  above  35°,  espe¬ 
cially  among  hard-wooded  plants  not  desired  to  have  early  in  bloom. 
Bulbs,  well-rooted  in  pots,  place  in  gentle  heat  for  early  blooming ;  put 
funnels  of  paper  over  the  Hyacinths ,  to  cause  the  stems  of  the  early  ones 
to  rise  freely  ;  keep  mice  from  the  successions ;  few  things  are  better 
for  this  than  chopped  furze.  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Camel¬ 
lias,  &c.,  attend  to  with  heat  and  moisture,  according  to  the  time  you 
desire  them  to  be  in  bloom :  the  two  first  will  require  frequent  fumi¬ 
gating.  Climbers,  prune  them  generally,  to  give  light  to  the  plants 
beneath  them.  Passion-flowers  may  be  pruned  back  to  within  a  bud 
of  the  main  shoots.  Tecoma  jasminuides  will  bloom  best  on  longish, 
strongish  shoots,  the  smaller,  therefore,  should  be  cut  out;  after  the 
strength  is  thus  moderated,  by  these  flowering  profusely,  it  may  be 
spurred  back,  like  Passion-flowers.  Train  and  clean  winter-flowering 
climbers,  such  as  Kennedy  a  Maryattce,  and  various  Tropaeolums ,  such  as 
tuberosum  and  pentaphyllum ;  the  latter  started  in  summer,  will  bloom 
all  the  winter.  Earth  in  pots  and  borders,  keep  fresh  by  stirring. 
Geraniums,  encourage  the  forwardest,  when  early  blooming  is  desirable, 
with  plenty  of  air,  and  a  medium  temperature  of  45°,  giving  them  plenty 
of  air,  and  tying  them  out.  Scarlets,  taken  up  from  flower-beds,  and 
kept  in  boxes  and  sheds,  keep  drv.  Keep  old  Calceolarias,  so  raised, 
moister.  Heaths,  keep  cool,  and  give  abundance  of  air  in  mild  clear 
weather.  Heat,  by  fires,  apply  when  necessary  ;  use  a  little  covering  in 
severe  weather  in  preference  to  making  the  fires  strong.  Ixias,  Gla¬ 
dioli,  and  the  hardier  Lilies,  pot  and  set  in  a  cold  pit,  to  be  protected 
from  frost.  Insects,  keep  under,  by  fumigating  and  scrubbing.  Leaves, 
dirty,  wash;  decayed,  remove.  Mignonette,  take  in  a  few  pots  now 
and  then.  Primula  (Chinese),  introduce;  water  with  liquid-manure 
when  it  shows  the  flower-bud;  the  double-white  give  a  favourable  and 
warm  position,  as  the  flower  stands  well  when  cut,  it  is  valuable  for 
nosegays.  Roses,  and  other  Shrubs,  introduce  for  forcing;  commence 
at  first  with  a  top-temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°  ;  if  the  bottom-heat  is 
from  5°  to  10°  higher,  all  the  better.  Salvia  Splendens,  supply 
liberally  with  water,  and  give  it  a  warm  corner.  Gtsnera  zebrina  will 
still  be  a  good  accompaniment,  where  the  average  night  temperature  is 
45°.  Succulents,  keep  dry,  and  Cactus  especially,  except  the  Trun- 
catus,  which  will  now  be  in  bloom;  give  it  a  warm  position,  or  the  blooms 
will  not  open  freely.  The  same  may  be  said  as  respects  position,  in  the 
case  of  Oranges  opening  their  bloom.  Water  seldom  ;  be  regulated  by 
temperature,  evaporation,  and  the  wants  of  the  plants;  when  the  flower- 
buds  are  swelling  and  opened,  give  it  oftener,  and  alter  breakfast,  and 
with  liquid  rather  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Tempe¬ 
rature,  45°  during  the  day,  40°  at  night,  with  5°  to  10°  more,  at  a  warm 
end,  or  a  conservatory,  for  placing  tenderer  and  forced  flow'ers  when  first 
introduced,  allowing  in  each  case  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  for  sun  heat.  In 
severe  weather,  prefer  covering,  even  during  the  day,  to  large  fires ;  com¬ 
parative  darkness,  in  a  low  temperature,  fur  a  sho.t  time,  is  preferable  to 
light,  and  a  parched  atmosphere.  R.  Fish. 


ORCHARD. 

Almonds,  plant.  Apples  (Espalier),  prune,  &c.;  plant,  &c.  Apri¬ 
cots,  plant.  Brine,  apply  with  a  scrubbing-brush  to  stems  and 
branches  of  fruit-trees,  to  destroy  insects,  eggs,  and  moss.  Compost, 
provide.  Cherries  (Wall  and  Espalier),  prune  and  train  ;  plant,  j 
Ciiesnuts,  plant.  Currants,  prune  ;  plant.  Cuttings  of  Gooseber¬ 
ries  and  Currants  may  be  planted.  Espaliers,  prune  and  regulate,  j 
Figs,  protect  from  frost.  Filberts,  plant.  Fork  the  surface  around  1 
fruit-trees.  Fruit-room,  ventilate  occasionally,  and  keep  dark.  Goose-  ; 
berries,  plant ;  prune.  Layers,  plant.  Loam  and  Compost,  obtain.  | 
Medlars,  plant.  Mulberries,  plant.  Mulch,  put  around  newly- 
planted  trees.  Nails  and  Shreds,  draw  and  prepare  in  bad  weather. 
Nectarines,  plant;  prune  and  train  in  frosty  weather.  Reaches  (See 
Nectarines).  Pears,  plant.  Plums,  plant;  (Wall  and  Espalier), 
prune.  Pruning,  attend  to  generally.  Quinces,  plant.  Raspberries,  , 
plant ;  prune.  Services,  plant.  Snails,  destroy  in  their  torpid  state.  ; 
Stake  and  support  trees  newly  planted.  Standards,  remove  dead  and 
irregular  branches  from.  Stations,  make.  Suckers,  plant;  remove  1 
from  all  fruits.  Trekch  and  prepare  borders,  &c.,  for  planting.  Thin 
orchard-trees.  Vines,  plant,  prune,  and  train.  Walnuts,  plant. 
Wall-trees  generally,  prune  and  regulate.  Walls,  it  is  a  very  bene¬ 
ficial  plan  to  paint  these  by  means  of  a  white-washer’s  brush,  with  a 
liquid  mixture  of  8  lbs.  lime,  4  lbs.  soot,  and  6  lbs.  sulphur.  It  destroys 
and  banishes  insects,  as  well  as,  by  its  dark  colour,  promoting  the  warmth 
of  the  wall.  The  liquid  employed,  in  which  to  mix  the  above,  should  be 
urine  and  soap-suds  in  equal  proportions. 

Any  trees  proposed  to  be  regrafted  in  the  spring,  may  be  headed  down  j 
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now,  but  the  stumps  of  the  branches  should  be  left  sufficiently  long  to 
permit  a  few  inches  more  to  be  cut  off  at  the  time  of  grafting. 

R.  Errington. 


FORCING  HOUSE. 

Aia,  see  Ventilation.  Asparagus,  promote  succession  crops  ;  bottom-  | 
heat  75°;  plenty  of  air  when  up.  Apricots,  see  Peach.  Bottom- 
heat,  sustain  generally  about  72°  to  76°.  Cucumbers,  top  dress,  apply 
lujuid- manure  and  stop,  and  keep  glass  clean  over  head,  air  heat,  60°  to 
70  .  Cherries,  see  Peach.  Coverings,  apply  assiduously,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  air  frequently.  Fires,  use  discreetly,  to  repel  frost,  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  proper  temperature,  and  to  be  able  to  give  air  rather  liberally. 
Figs,  see  Peach.  Grapes,  late  fruit,  lire  freely  in  the  day  with  much 
air;  avoid  spilling  water  in  house,  and  use  the  scissors  once  a-week  ! 
thoroughly.  Insects,  extirpate,  now  is  the  time;  do  not  forget  the  soft 
soap,  the  sulphur,  the  sponge,  and  fumigation.  Kidney-beans,  pot  in  [ 
five-inch  pots,  four  in  a  pot;  the  Dun's  and  Newington  Wonder ;  light  I 
secure  by  all  means  ;  keep  glass  clean  washed.  Nectarine  and  Peach 
in  blossom,  keep  at  about  55°  by  day,  at  night  about  40° ;  water  very 
sparingly ;  shake  branches  gently,  to  distribute  the  pollen  ;  stir  earth 
around  often.  Pines,  secure  fio°  to  70°  to  fruiters,  with  plenty  of  air  ; 
bottom-heat,  7 7°  in  dung-pits,  keep  hardy  by  plenty  of  air,  and  good 
linings  ;  no  water  until  the  end  of  January.  Roots,  protect  in  all  tubs, 
boxes,  pots,  &c.  Sea-kale,  provide  successions;  bottom-heat  70°. 
Strawberries,  introduce  good  buds  about  the  middle  of  December, 
earlier  is  not  safe ;  begin  at  50°  in  heat,  and  a  bottom-heat  6o°.  Tarra¬ 
gon,  Mint,  Sorrel,  Marjoram,  &c.,  introduce  to  bottom-heat.  Let 
Heat  follow  in  a  ratio  to  the  light,  at  any  period.  Ventilate  as  freely 
as  you  dare  at  all  times.  Vines  to  force,  begin  at  50°  in  blossom, 
maximum,  70°  ;  keep  air  moist,  and  get  a  warmth  in  border  of  80° ; 
sulphur  treely ;  remember  the  dreaded  mildew.  Water,  apply  always 
in  a  tepid  state. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air.  Excepting  on  very  fine,  bright,  sunny  mornings,  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  the  fire  combined  raise  the  temperature  too  high,  no  air 
will  be  required  this  month.  Blocks,  plants  on,  syringe  when  the  sun 
is  likely  to  shine.  Baskets  with  plants  in,  that  are  growing,  dip  in 
tepid  water  two  or  three  times ;  those  not  growing  dip  only  once. 
Baskets  (new),  make  to  be  ready  when  wanted.  Insects,  destroy 
diligently  ;  one  pair  destroyed  this  month,  will  prevent  a  numerous  brood 
next  year.  Moisture  in  the  Air,  supply  to  plants  growing.  Pot 
growing  Plants.  Several  will  start  this  month,  do  this  before  new 
roots  are  formed.  Peat,  procure  ;  choose  the  most  fibrous  ;  the  best  is 
found  in  dry  woods,  where  the  Common  Brake  (Pteris  aquilina)  abounds  ; 
the  roots  of  this  fern  form  the  best  fibrous  peat.  Stanhopeas,  in 
baskets,  beginning  to  grow,  put  into  fresh  baskets  with  fresh  peat;  four 
inches  deep  is  quite  sufficient.  Water  at  the  roots,  apply  only  to 
growing  plants,  and  that  round  the  edges  of  the  pots.  Young  Shoots, 
look  to,  and  keep  the  centre  dry,  or  they  will  rot.  T.  Appleby. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Air,  give  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Aciiimenes,  pot  a  batch  to 
flower  early.  Begonias,  to  bloom  early,  repot.  Clerodendrums 
beginning  to  grow,  repot  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  place  in  heat,  and 
water  moderately.  Krantiiemums,  winter-flowering,  water  freely  and 
occasionally  with  liquid-manure.  Franciscea,  pot  a  few,  and  place  in 
heat,  to  flower  early.  Gardenias,  pot  a  batch,  and  place  in  dung  heat, 
to  start  them  to  grow,  and  kill  insects  on  them,  especially  the  red  spider, 
the  great  enemy  of  Gardenias.  Gesneras  showing  signs  of  growth, 
shake  out  of  old  soil,  and  pot  in  fresh  compost,  give  little  water  and 
moderate  heat  till  next  month.  Gloxinias,  treat  a  few  similarly. 
Hoya  Bella,  a  new  and  beautiful  species,  put  in  baskets,  and  train 
downwards.  Ixokas,  keep  cool,  and  moderately  dry,  through  the  month. 
Luculia  guatissima,  in  flower,  remove  into  a  greenhouse,  to  prolong 
the  bloom.  Lycopods,  divide  and  repot.  Passifloras,  prune,  and  tie 
neatly  in.  RoGieras,  a  new  genus  of  winter-blooming  plants,  should 
be noiv  showing  flowers.  Sericograpiiis  Giieisbreghtiana,  another 
addition  to  our  winter-flowerers,  repot,  and  water  treely  after  the  blooms 
are  visible.  In  every  department  of  the  stove,  let  cleanliness  prevail  ; 
clear  the  surface  of  the  pots  of  moss  and  lichen ;  stir  up  the  soil  care¬ 
fully,  without  injuring  the  root3  ;  search  diligently  for  insects;  keep  the 
walls  and  floors  as  dry  and  clean  as  possible  ;  remove  decaying  leaves  as  [ 
soon  as  they'  occur ;  and  let  neatness  be  the  general  order  of  the  clay  j 
throughout  the  whole  month.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  protect  from  severe  frost;  give  air 
on  every  line  day  ;  keep  as  dry  as  possible  without  flagging,  remove  de¬ 
caying  leaves,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  occasionally.  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  shelter  from  frost,  snow,  and  heavy  rains  ;  give  air  to  on 
fine  days,  even  to  pulling  off  the  glass;  in  wet  weather  give  air  by 
propping  up  the  light  behind  ;  water  if  very  dry ;  watch  for  slugs,  and 
destroy  them.  Dahlias,  examine,  cut  off  any  decaying  part  to  the  1 
quick;  protect  from  frost.  Hollyhocks  may  be  planted  in  open  j 
weather;  mulch  with  short  litter ;  cuttings  pot  off,  and  seedlings  trans-  | 
plant.  Hyacinths  in  beds,  shelter  from  frosts,  by  mulching.  Pinks,  j 
look  to  after  frost,  and  press  the  earth  to  the  plants.  Ranunculus  [ 
beds,  prepare.  Tulip  beds,  shelter  from  frost,  heavy  rains,  and  snow;  I 
finish  planting,  b.  Verbenas  in  frames,  give  abundance  of  air  to; 
if  mildew  prevails,  dust  with  sulphur ;  protect  from  hard  frost  ;  water  j 
seldom,  and  only  then  when  absolutely  necessary;  pick  off  decaying 
leaves.  In  this  month  FREsn  soils  may  be  procured;  leaves  col¬ 
lected;  heaps  of  manures,  loam,  and  peat,  frequently  turn  over  to  j 
sweeten  and  pulverize.  T.  Appleby. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Artichokes,  dress.  Asparagus-beds,  dress,  b. ;  plant  to  force  ; 
attend  that  in  forcing.  Beans,  plant  a  good  main  crop  the  first  week  in 
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the  month,  if  not  done  the  last  week  in  November.  Beets  (Red),  dig 
up  and  store,  b.  Borecoles,  full  grown,  may  be  taken  up  with  good 
balls  of  earth,  and  planted  in  any  nook  or  corner,  or  plot  of  ground  of  less 
value,  in  open  weather.  Brocolis,  treat  the  same,  but  lay  in  deeper,  so 
as  to  earth  up  the  stems  well ;  lay  them  in  carefully,  with  their  heads 
towards  the  north.  Thus  moving  these  vegetables  gives  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  the  quarters  they  occupied  for  other  important  crops  ;  they  are 
thus  better  enabled  to  stand  the  severe  weather  that  may  be  expected, 
and,  being  closer  together,  they  are  much  more  convenient  for  protection. 
Cabbages,  plant;  earth  up.  Cardoons,  earth  up.  Carrots,  store 
:  the  main  crops  if  not  done,  and  attend  to  those  growing  in  frames,  &c. 

1  Cauliflowers,  attend  to  airing  in  all  favourable  weather  those  in 
1  frames  or  under  hand-glasses  ;  remove  all  decayed  leaves,  and  look  after 
slugs.  Celery,  earth  up,  and  protect  when  necessary..  Coleworts, 
plant.  Composts,  prepare  and  turn  over.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  those 
;  bearing ;  sow  seed  towards  the  end  of  the  month  for  plants  to  plant  out 
in  the  middle  of  January.  Bung,  prepare  for  hot-beds.  Earthing-up, 

■  attend  to.  Endive,  take  up  full  grown  on  a  dry  day,  and  plant  deep 
and  close  together  at  the  foot  of  walls,  or  other  warm  dry  corners  conve¬ 
nient  for  protection  in  severe  weather.  Horse-Radish  may  be  dealt 
i  with  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  Hot-beds, 

!  attend  to.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  give  a  good  top-covering  of  any 
rough  mulching  or  garden-refuse,  so  as  to  keep  out  frost,  and  to  enable 
t  them  to  be  taken  up  when  required ;  yet  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  of  the 
roots  stored  in  case  of  snow,  or  other  rough  weather,  at  the  very  time 
they  are  wanted.  Kidney  Beans,  force,  e.  Leaves,  fallen,  collect 
together.  Lettuces,  attend  to  those  advancing  in  frames  on  a  gentle 
heat ;  see  that  no  drip  falls  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and  give  all 


the  air  the  weather  will  permit  to  such  as  are  planted  in  frames  for 
winter  protection  only.  Liquorice,  dig  up.  Mint,  force.  Mush- 
room-beds,  make;  attend  to  those  in  production.  Parsnips,  dig 
up  and  store,  b.  Peas,  sow  in  the  open  ground  of  the  best  early 
kinds,  protecting  them  from  frost,  mice,  slugs,  and  birds.  Plants, 
to  produce  seed,  attend  to,  b.  Potatoes  may  be  planted  in  light  soils 
in  open  weather,  and  in  hot-beds  towards  the  end  of  the  month;  examine 
often  the  in-door  stores.  Radishes  and  Small  Salading,  sow  in 
frames,  &c.  Rhubarb,  take  up  and  pot  off  for  forcing,  or  cover  up  with 
pots  or  tubs  and  fermenting  materials.  Sea-Kale,  cover  up  with  fer¬ 
menting  materials  ;  fallen  leaves  are  the  best  material  both  lor  covering 
up  the  Sea-Kale  and  Rhubarb.  Spinach,  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  fallen 
and  decayed  leaves.  Tansy,  force.  Tarragon,  force.  Trench, 
drain,  &c.,  vacant  ground.  Weeding,  attend  to.  Be  on  the  alert  of  a 
frosty-looking  evening,  and  Cover-up  a  little  earlier.  Turnips,  any 
quantity,  according  to  the  demand,  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  or 
packed-up  tidy  in  a  corner,  to  be  buried  in  coal-ashcs,  so  as  to  be  come- 
at-abie  when  required.  We  always  make  it  a  rule,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  store  in  little  or  much,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  wea¬ 
ther, — a  dozen  or  two  of  Celery,  and  Endive,  JBrocoli,  or  anything  else 
that  is  likely  to  be  required.  T.  Weaver. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corne-r,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— November  27th,  1851. 


1VTEW  INDEPENDENT  FLORI- 

1“  CULTURAL  PUBLICATION. 

On  Thursday,  January  1st,  185-2,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  Monthly  Work  on  Floriculture,  to 
be  called  THE  FLORICULTURAL  REVIEW 
AND  FLORISTS’  REGISTER.  Price  Two¬ 
pence.  Edited  by  JOHN  SLATER,  Florist, 
Cheetham-hill,  near  Manchester. 

Manchester  :  Published  by  Abel  Heywood. 
London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  Pater- 
noster-row. 


WORKS  OE  PERMANENT  IN- 

'  '  TEREST  originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


In  16  vols.  imperial  8 vo  ( Supplement  included), 
cloth  lettered,  price  z6"9  12s. 

THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  of 

the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge.  Edited  by  George  Long,  A. M. 

In  8  vols.  imperial  8b 0,  cloth  lettered, 
price  sC5  12 s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 
L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

***  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  just 
been  published,  price  10s  cloth. 

In  2  vols.  imperial  8 vo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  j£'2  2s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  PEACE; 

1 81 6 — 1846.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  With 
Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

In  4  vols.  imperial  8 vo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £2  10s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE ;  illus¬ 
trated  with  Steel  Engravings  after  celebrated 
Pictures,  and  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  With 
Original  Notes.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 
London  :  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 

1YOTANICAL  AND  GARDEN- 

i->  ING  PERIODICALS. 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENERS' 

DICTIONARY.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
Nc. ;  aided  by  Messrs.  Beaton,  Errington, 
Fish,  Appleby,  Barnes,  and  Weaver.  In 
Weekly  Numbers,  price  l  jd,  and  in  Monthly 
Parts,  price  7d. 

THE  MAGAZINE  of  BOTANY, 

HORTICULTURE,  FLORICULTURE,  and 
NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Conducted  by  T. 
Moore,  F.L.S.,  and  XV.  P.  Ayres,  C.M.H.S, 
Botany — A.  Henfrey,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,&e.  The 
Literary  Department  contributed  by  the  best 
Practical  Gardeners  in  the  Country.  Illustrated 
with  highly  finished  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  In 
Monthly  Parts,  price  2s  6d. 

London;  Wm.  S,  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


Sftberttscmcnts. 

IT ARTLE Y’S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  FOR  CONSERYA- 

IT  TORIES,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  MANUFACTORIES,  SKYLIGHTS,  &c.,  &th  inch 
thick.  Packed  in  Boxes  of  50  feet  each. 

6  by  4  and  6$  by  4J  .  10s  6d  I  8  by  6  and  8J  by  64  .  13s  Gd 

7  by  5  and  74  by  5.1  .  12s  Od  |  9  by  7  and  10  by  8  .  15s  Od 

N.B. — A  Reduction  on  10  boxes.  For  larger  sizes  a  list  of  prices  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Supplied  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  by  JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  Co.,  116, 
Bishopsgate-street  Without. 

From  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  8. — “As  for  the  article  substituted  for  Rough  Plate, 
and  which  is  actually  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  gardeners,  it  is  wholly  unfit 
for  any  horticultural  purpose.  The  best  samples  of  it  which  we  have  yet  seen  is  sold  by  Mr.  James 
Phillips,  1 1  (5,  Bishopsgate-street.” 


WIRE  NETTING  ONE 

PENNY  per  SQUARE  FOOT. 
City  of  London  Wire-work,  Fence, 
and  Weaving  Manufactory. 
THOMAS  HENRY  FOX,  44,  Skin¬ 
ner-street,  and  6  and  8,  Snowhill, 
London,  would  respectfully  direct  the 
attention  of  the  nobility,  landed 
gentry,  agents,  &e.,  to  the  very  low 
prices  at  which  he  can  offer  WIRE- 
NETTING,  and  every  description  of 
WIRE  and  IRON-WORK  for  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Estates. 

Wire  netting,  Id  and  2d  per  foot;  galvanised  ditto  (requiring  no  painting),  2d,  3d,  and  3id,  per 
foot.  Any  quantity  can  be  sent  off  immediately  of  the  following  widths,  viz.,  18,  24,  30,  3fi,  anil 
|  48  inches.  It  is,  however,  made  to  order  at  any  width  at  the  same  rates.  This  netting  is  admirably 
adapted  and  is  now  very  much  used  for  an  immense  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  for  protecting 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  young  plantations,  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  hares  and  rabbits  ; 
also  lor  fowl-lrouses,  pheasantries,  aviaries,  &c.  Strong  galvanised  sheep  netting,  calculated  to  last 
for  an  immense  time,  2s  per  square  yard;  if  narrower  or  wider  than  a  yard,  the  price  is  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Galvanised  Wire  Plant  Guards,  for  protecting  individual  plants  and  shrubs  from  hares  and 
rabbits,  &c.,  from  15s  to  54s  per  dozen.  Painted  ditto  ditto,  from  Pis  to  48s  per  dozen.  All  these 
plant  guards  are  made  to  open  at  the  side,  so  as  to  allow  of  being  put  round  the  plant  without 
damaging  the  foliage.  Strong  Iron  Tree  Guards,  for  protection  against  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  12s, 
15s,  and  18s  each.  Cast-iron  Pheasant  Feeders,  single  or  double  perch,  20s  and  22s  each.  Wire 
Fence  Materials,  ready  for  erecting,  from  31d  per  running  yard  of  six  wires.  Wire  Fences  erected, 
and  Iron  Hurdles  supplied,  at  very  low  prices.  An  experienced  person  sent,  if  wished,  to  take 
measurements,  &c.,  and  survey  the  ground  where  a  fence  is  proposed.  All  kinds  of  wire-work  for 
gardens,  such  as  trainers,  flower-pot  stands,  greenhouse  stages,  arches  and  arbours,  flower-bed 
bordering,  ornamental  rabbit  fencing,  &c. 

Every  information,  with  samples  or  specimens,  and  illustrated  catalogue,  will  be  forwarded  upon 
application,  by  post  or  otherwise,  at  No.  44,  Skinner-street,  London. 

ALENNY’S  GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional  and 

Ell  Amateur ;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.  Price  Gd. 

iENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  AND 

GREENHOUSE;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  5s  Gd. 

ALENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

VJ  GARDEN ;  containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  aud 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.  Price  7  s  fid. 

ALENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  OE  PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain- 

VJ  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens  ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists’  Flowers.  Price  7 s  6d. 

ALENNY’S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  ;  containing 

C"  the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.  Price  Is. 

ALENN  Y  S  CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING;  containing  the  Elements 

'A  of  Practical  Gardening,  in  Plain  Questions  and  Answers.  Price  9d. 

C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1850. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon’s 

Clock 

Day  of 

1)  j  D 

1 

Barometer. 

Thermo . 

Wind. 

Rain  in  In. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.&S. 

Age. 

bef.  Sun. 

Year. 

4  Th 

Linnean  Society.  Horticultural  Society. 

30.081  —30.029 

50—38 

S.W. 

06 

50  a.  7 

51  a.  3 

2  41 

11 

9 

42 

338 

5  F 

Laughing  Goose  comes. 

3f>. 307  — 30.243 

54—31 

S.W. 

02 

51 

51 

3  48 

12 

9 

18 

339 

6S 

Black-throated  Diver  comes. 

30.377  —  30.345 

45—32 

S.W. 

— 

52 

50 

4  56 

13 

8 

53 

340 

7  Sun 

2  Sunday  in  Advent.  Polyanthus 

30.328  —  30.323 

46—26 

E. 

— 

53 

50 

6  6 

14 

8 

27 

341 

8|M 

Skylarks  flock.  [flowers  again. 

30.346  —  30.322 

37—28 

S.E. 

— 

55 

49 

rises. 

© 

8 

1 

342 

9|Tu 

Red-throated  Diver. 

30.319  —  30.293 

38—29 

N.E. 

— 

56 

49 

4  a5l 

16 

7 

35 

343 

10  W 

Wild  Swan  comes. 

30.240  —  30.146 

42—28 

S. 

— 

57 

49 

5  43 

17 

7 

8 

344 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that — “It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
comes  into  the  world,  to  leave  it  as  much  wiser  and  better  as  he  can  than 
he  found  it.”  If  this  doctrine  was  acted  upon,  what  a  glorious  world  we 
should  have.  There  are  those  whose  private  pleasures  conduce  to  the 
public  good,  and  it  is  true  wisdom  to  cultivate  such,  forablessing  attends 
them.  The  individual  whom  we  have  selected  for  the  subject  of  our 
present  biographical  sketch,  was  an  example  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Peter  Collinson  was  born  in  St.  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  in 
the  year  1693,  and  afterwards  settled  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  as  a 
woollen  draper,  in  a  shop  then  under  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion,  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  a  place  and  calling  not  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
I  of  botany  and  natural  history  ;  yet  by  prudence,  industry,  and  a  wise  dis¬ 
tribution  of  time,  the  two  brothers  succeeded,  not  only  in  establishing  a 
lucrative  concern,  but  in  securing  the  leisure  necessary  for  carrying  on 
their  favourite  pursuits.  Their  tastes  were  similar,  they  mutually  assisted 
each  other,  and  both  took  country  houses  at  Peckham.  To  Peter  Col- 
linson’s  residence  was  attached  a  large  garden — in  this  he  cultivated, 
successfully,  the  principal  useful  and  ornamental  plants  then  grown  in 
England,  and  also  added  an  extensive  collection  of  exotics  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  from  North  America.  John  Bartram,  of 
whom  we  have  given  a  biographical  sketch  in  our  5th  volume,  was  his 
agent  in  the  latter  country.  But  Collinson’s  object  was  not  to  collect  for 
himself  merely,  but  to  distribute  to  others,  and  to  create  and  diffuse  a 
taste-for  whatever  was  useful  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  pleasure  of  giving  as  well  as  receiving ;  he  increased  by  scat¬ 
tering  ;  his  heart  devised  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  he  acted. 
Few  influential  persons  left  these  shores  to  settle  abroad  but  Collinson 
found  them  out,  established  a  friendly  connection  with  them,  and  became 
their  friend  and  patron  ;  he  suggested  plans  for  them  to  adopt  on  arriving 
at  tMieir  destination,  and  sent  them,  from  time  to  time,  information  of 
what  was  going  on  in  England-  Hr.  Franklin  first  received  from  him 
hints  on  the  subject  of  Electricity,  and  his  essays  on  that  science  were 
subsequently  addressed  and  dedicated  to  his  benefactor.  In  a  letter 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Hr.  Fothergill,  on  hearing  of  Collinson’s 
decease,  he  says  : — “As  you  may  he  unacquainted  with  the  following  in¬ 
stance  of  his  zeal  and  usefulness  in  promoting  knowledge,  which  fell 
within  my  own  observation,  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  that  a 
subscription  library  being  set  on  foot  in  Philadelphia,  he  encouraged  the 
design  by  making  several  valuable  presents  to  it,  and  procuring  others 
from  his  friends,  and  as  tho  library  company  had  a  considerable  sum 
arising  annually  to  be  laid  out  in  book^  and  needed  a  judicious  friend  in 
London  to  transact  the  business  for  them,  he  voluntarily  and  cheerfully 
undertook  that  service,  and  executed  it  for  more  than  thirty  years  suc¬ 
cessively  ;  assisting  in  the  choice  of  books,  and  taking  the  whole  care  of 
collecting  and  shipping  them,  without  ever  charging  or  accepting  any 
consideration  for  his  trouble,”  The  Daptor  further  observes  that  the 
!  success  of  this  library  led  to  the  establishment  of  about  thirty  others, 
j  and  was  the  means  of  spreading  much  useful  knowledge  in  that  part 
I  of  the  world. 

Peter  Collinson  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  most  of  the 
!  leading  Benevolent  and  Scientific  Associations  of  the  Metropolis  ;  in  all 
these  he  was  an  active  and  working  member,  contributing  liberally  to  their 
support.  He  watched  for  opportunities  to  impart  knowledge,  and  wrote 
articles  at  various  times  for  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  the 
Archteologia ;  he  also  furnished  several  Papers  to  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
:  zine,  “  On  the  Management  of  Sheep  in  Spain,  and  their  probable  ad¬ 
vantageous  introduction  into  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas ;  ”  “  On 
American  seeds  imported  into  England  in  1751,  and  their  cultivation  ;  ” 
“  On  the  White  Pine,  Weymouth,  and  other  Pines ;  the  Fir,  and  various 
species  of  North  American  evergreen  trees,  &c.,”  and  several  other 
valuable  Papers.  In  1736,  he  hecamc  acquainted  with  Linnteus,  by  the 
1  visit  of  the  latter  in  that  year  to  London,  and  afterwards  corresponded 
I  with  him  until  his  death.  In  these  letters  you  perceive  the  benevolence 
1  of  his  character,  and  the  desire  he  manifests  to  impart  useful  information 
to  his  friends.  Writing  to  him,  October  3,  1748,  he  says  : — “  My  orange- 
trees  are  yet  abroad.  My  vineyard  grapes  arc  very  ripe.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  will  be  made  this  year  in  England.”  Again — the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  remarks — “  Our  gardens  were  in  great  beauty  in  January 
and  February.  Almonds,  apricots,  and  peaches  in  blossom.  February 
23rd  I  went  into  the  country;  the  elm  hedges  had  small  leaves.  Stan¬ 
dard  plums,  almonds,  and  Curnus,  in  full  blossom.  Gooseberries  showing 
their  fruit.  In  short,  it  would  be  endless  to  tell  you  the  wonders  of  this 
season.”  In  another  letter  he  observes — “  I  love  all  books  of  natural 
history,  and  every  production  God  has  made.  Pray  what  sort  of  land, 
river,  and  sea  shells,  arq  found  in  your  country?  Is  anything  peculiar 
observed  in  their  natures  ?  What  sort  of  fossils  are  found  in  Sweden  ? 
Have  you  any  particular  species  of  fish  that  are  found  in  no  other  parts  of 
the  world  ?  Any  insects  peculiar  to  Lapland  or  Sweden  ?  Send  me 
specimens  of  them,  or  any  other  natural  production.” 

Collinson  was  in  the  habit  of  making  notes  and  memoranda  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  and  particularly  on  the  books  he  read ;  these,  if  collected 
together,  would  form  a  curious  and  interesting  volume  on  the  then  state 
of  the  scientific  world,  and  especially  in  the  department  of  botany  and 
natural  history.  Note.—"  In  March  and  April,  1761,  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  planted  a  thousand  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  on  the  hills  above  his  house 


at  Goodwood  ;  plants  five  years  old,  that  I  procured  for  him  at  ISs.  each. 

— P.  C.” 

Doctor  Fothergill,  who  wrote  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  and  who  was 
his  warm  friend  and  admirer,  says  : — “  He  had  correspondents  in  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe,  some  in  Asia,  and  even  at  Pekin,  who  all  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  the  most  valuable  seeds  they  could  collect,  in  return  for  the 
treasures  of  America.  In  this  exchange  of  good  offices,  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  cause  to  believe  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in  respect  to  punctuality, 
care,  and  generosity ;  few  had  ever  more  intelligent  correspondents,  or 
succeeded  better  in  enriching  this  country  with  the  vegetable  products 
of  every  other,  that  could  either  add  to  its  advantage  or  ornament.  And 
were  I  to  assert  that  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  more  new  and 
beautiful  plants  into  Britain  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and  was  inferior 
to  none  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  their  introduction,  I 
should  run  little  hazard  of  transgressing  the  bounds  of  veracity.” 

Cotlinsonia  canadensis  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Col¬ 
linson,  in  1735,  and  named  after  him  by  his  friend  Linnaeus.  He  had  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  first-rate  naturalists  of  his  age,  and  with 
persons  of  various  ranks,  who  were  distinguished  for  science  and  learning  ; 
among  these  were  Ellis,  Derliam,  Woodward,  Solander,  Dale,  Lloyd, 
Sloane,  and  others.  At  the  residence  of  the  latter  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  materially  aided  him  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of 
his  magnificent  collection  of  curiosities,  which  subsequently  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Museum,  to  the  trustees  of  which  they  were 
sold  for  ^20,000,  but  Collinson  says  that  they  cost  him  /£*50,000.  He 
seldom  called  upon  his  friends  without  imparting  some  useful  sug¬ 
gestions,  or  introducing  subjects  tending  to  the  public  good.  He  was 
particularly  solicitous  that  young  persons  should  cultivate  refined  tastes, 
and  adopt  ennobling  pursuits.  His  sociable  and  affable  disposition  quali¬ 
fied  him  to  convey  to  these  information  adapted  to  their  capacities,  and 
calculated  to  incite  their  ardour.  He  lived  in  great  domestic  happiness, 
and  kept  a  hospitable  table.  His  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  entered  warmly 
into  his  views,  and  aided  him  in  his  undertakings.  In  1/49,  he  removed 
to  Ridgeway  House,  at  Mill  Hill,  and  was  two  years  in  transplanting  his 
collection.  He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend,  Lord  Petre,  at  Thorndon  Hall,  Essex,  and  died  August  11,  1768, 
aged  75.  Inclosed  in  his  will  was  found  a  paper,  importing  “  that  he 
hoped  he  should  leave  behind  him  a  good  name,  which  he  valued  more 
than  riches  ;  that  he  had  endeavoured  not  to  live  uselessly,  and  that  all 
his  days  he  constantly  aimed  to  be  a  friend  to  mankind.” 

For  the  preceding  observations,  we  are  indebted  to  an  old  correspondent 
(S.  P.  Rushmere ),  and  we  will  only  add  a  few  other  particulars  from 
other  sources,  though  he  is  well  entitled  to  a  lengthened  notice,  indebted 
to  him  as  our  gardens  are  for  introducing  so  many  of  their  choicest 
ornaments.  His  collection  was  very  large;  his  specimens  were  well 
chosen  :  he  had  a  botanical  garden  at  Mill-hill,  near  Endfield,  which  at 
that  time  contained  many  curious  plants  not  to  be  found  in  any  other,  the 
number  of  which  was  continually  increasing  till  his  death.  This  collection 
and  garden  brought  him  acquainted  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  dis¬ 
tinction  in  this  kingdom,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  taste  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  horticulture,  or  desirous  to  make  rural  improvements.  With 
some  of  these  he  frequently  spent  a  few  days  at  their  seats,  commending 
and  censuring  what  he  approved  and  disapproved  in  the  designs  they  were 
carrying  on,  with  an  integrity  and  taste  that  did  equal  honour  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment.  Frequent 
opportunities,  during  a  long  life,  had  furnished  him  with  an  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  effects  of  different  methods  of  cultivation,  and  of  the 
particular  soil  and  aspect  which  were  best  adapted  to  different  plants  and 
trees ;  how  beauties  might  be  best  improved,  and  incurable  defects 
hidden  :  by  this  knowledge  he  often  prevented  young  planters  from  com¬ 
mitting  capital  mistakes,  rectified  others  into  which  they  had  been  misled 
either  by  the  ignorant  or  the  designing,  and  prevailed  upon  many  of  his 
friends  to  adopt  this  rational  amusement,  and  persevere  in  it,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  themselves  and  their  country.  “  I  never  knew  an 
instance,”  said  Mr.  Collinson,  “in  which  the  pursuit  of  such  pleasures 
did  not  either  find  temperance  and  virtue,  or  make  them.” 

He  was  a  remarkable  instance  that  he  who  is  never  idle  need  never  be 
in  a  hurry.  He  was  always  doing  something,  and  therefore  he  transacted  j 
all  his  domestic  and  mercantile  affairs,  and  preserved  his  extensive  and  [ 
multifarious  correspondence,  with  a  quiet  regularity  and  silent  despatch 
that  equally  prevented  embarrassment  and  delay.  The  blameless  simpli-  i 
city  of  his  manners,  and  the  careful  economy  of  his  time,  kept  his  mind  , 
!  perpetually  serene,  and  serenity  is  always  easily  improved  into  cheerful¬ 
ness.  When  he  was  in  London,  he  applied  to  the  business  of  his  counting-  1 
house;  when  in  the  country,  he  was  almost  continually  employed  in  his  | 
garden,  observing  and  assisting  the  progress  of  vegetation,  which  equally  I 
contributed  to  his  pleasure  and  his  health.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree 
fond  both  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Of  fruit  he  always  made  the  principal  part 
of  his  meal;  and  his  house  was  never  without  flowers,  from  the  early 
snowdrop  to  the  autumnal  cyclamen. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tern-  | 
peratures  of  these  days  are  46. o°  and  35.6°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  fith  in  1848,  and  the  lowest  cold,  14°,  on  the 
6th,  in  1844.  During  the  period,  85  days  were  fine,  and  on  83  rain  fell. 
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Hoping  that  no  one  of  the  several  correspondents  who 
|  have  written  to  us  relative  to  the  alleged  fraudulent  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  Edwards  will  consider  that  we  treat  their 
communications  contumeliously,  we  must  firmly  decline 
inserting  them.  This  is  not  because  we  view  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  indifference,  nor  because  those  communica¬ 
tions  are  feebly  written,  but  because  Mr.  Edwards  is 
fully  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  by 
evidence,  and  by  evidence  only,  must  he  now  stand 
or  fall.  It  matters  nothing  whether  one  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  flippantly  repudiates  the  charge,  nor 
whether  another  contemporary  roughly  sustains  it — 
they  are  but  the  opinions,  and  prejudiced  opinions 
too,  of  the  individual  writers — neither  weakening  nor 
strengthening  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bushell,  Dr.  Sanders, 
and  some  others  equally  unimpeachable,  after  hearing 
evidence,  have  publicly  charged  Mr.  Edwards  with 
obtaining  a  prize  with  Tulips,  of  which  one  was  not 
his  own.  Mr.  Edwards  denies  this  charge,  but  he  has 
brought  no  counter-evidence,  and  if  he  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  some  such  evidence,  as  that  of  his  gardener,  or  of 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  to  contradict  the  statement,  for 
the  Tulip  shown  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  latter, 
then  the  charge  must  be  received  as  incapable  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  Mr.  Edwards  must  abide  the  conse¬ 
quences,  There  is  yet  time  for  such  vindication,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  may  be  taking  steps  to  demonstrate  his 
innocence,  but  we  know  of  none,  and  if  he  is  taking 
such  steps,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  public  should 
be  aware  of  them.  Were  bis  assailants  less  honourable 
men,  to  be  silent  and  inactive  might  be  a  wise  and 
dignified  course  ;  but  being  such  men  as  those  we  have 
named,  silence  will  be  taken  as  a  confession  of  guilt, 
and  inactivity  as  a  proof  that  no  rebutting  evidence 
can  be  produced. 

We  have  endeavoured,  with  perfect  impartiality  and 
brevity,  to  exhibit  the  question  as  it  stands  now  at 
issue,  and  we  should  not  have  done  so  if  the  interests  of 
florists,  and  the  integrity  and  influence  of  metropolitan 
floricultural  societies,  were  not  jeopardized  by  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  may  arise  from  Mr.  Edwards’s  alleged 
delinquency.  If  he  succeeds  in  establishing  his  free¬ 
dom  from  the  charge — and  sincerely  do  we  wish  for 
such  a  conclusion — then  will  he,  and  those  with  whom 
he  is  connected,  deserve  additional  support  and  respect 
for  the  firmness  they  have  evinced ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  charge  remains  unrefuted,  then  must  he 
cease  from  holding  office,  and  from  even  beiug  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  any  floricultural  society.  We  speak  thus  em¬ 
phatically,  because  we  feel  that  every  honourable  man 
will  be  with  us  in  saying  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  influential  character  of  any  society,  to  give  the 
slightest  countenance  to  the  suspicion  that  they  think 
it  a  matter  of  little  consequence  for  a  florist  to  exhibit 
flowers  dishonestly.  To  any  society  showing  so  low  a 
standard  of  morality,  no  man  of  character  would  con- 
j  tribute  either  his  subscription  or  his  flowers.  Feeling 
j  this,  this  alone,  has  induced  us  to  recur  to  the  subject; 
j  but  before  concluding  we  will  observe,  that  it  has  been 
:  painfully  impressed  upon  us  by  more  than  one  relative 
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letter,  that  some  of  their  writers  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  very  correct  estimate  of  what  is  the  duty  of  any  one, 
who  sees  the  agents  of  another  man  active  in  enabling 
him  to  exhibit  flowers  fraudulently.  They  seem  to 
think  that  if  they  observe  an  exhibitor’s  gardener 
employed  to  collect,  or  as  one  calls  it,  “  to  cadge,” 
flowers,  tbe  observer  of  such  a  proceeding  is  not  bound 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  honest  exhibitor,  by  reveal¬ 
ing  what  he  has  witnessed.  We  need  not  argue  how 
erroneous  is  such  an  opinion — we  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  most  obvious  of  all  rules  of  criminal  law — he  who 
does  a  crime  by  the  hands  of  another  is  as  guilty  as  if 
those  hands  were  his  own  ;  but  we  must  protest  against 
tbe  supineness  that  allowed  such  proceedings,  without 
dragging  them  into  broad  day-light.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  have  to  act  this  honest  part,  but  it  is  a  duty,  and 
were  we  to  see  such  “cadging”  tomorrow,  we  would 
take  care  to  let  the  offence  be  perfected,  and  then  drag 
the  culprit  forth,  whether  he  propelled  a  wheelbarrow 
or  reclined  in  a  chai'iot. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


Lobb’s  Sarcopod  ( Sarcopodium  Lobbii,  var.  Hen- 
shallii). — Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botany,  iii.  269. — The 
original  Sarcopod  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb, 
after  whom  it  was  named,  in  the  Botanical  Register,  by 
Dr.  Lindley ;  and  this  variety  of  it,  which  has  paler 
flowers  than  the  species,  was  also  named  by  the  same 
author,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  John  Henshall,  who  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  Java,  whence  he  sent  it  to  his  patrons,  the 
Messrs.  Rollinson,  of  Tooting,  a  firm  much  celebrated 
for  their  extensive  collection  of  air  plants,  and  for  their 
success  in  growing  them.  The  general  aspect  of  these 
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Sarcopods  is  so  much  like  that  of  Bulbophyls,  that  Dr. 
Lindley  at  first  mistook  them,  and  named  this  Bulbo- 
phyllam  Lobbii. 

8 ar copodium  is  derived  from  sarx,  flesh,  and  pous,  a 
foot,  in  allusion  to  the  creeping,  fleshy  stem  and  roots, 
from  which  the  pseudo-bulbs  rise  at  close  intervals, 
bearing  only  one  short  fleshy  leaf  on  the  top  of  each 
bulb;  one  scape,  or  flower-stem,  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  each  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  carries  but  one  flower 
on  the  top  of  it,  which  is  not  quite  so  high  as  the  leaf 
on  the  bulb.  The  flowers  are  produced  numerously, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  pseudo-bulbs ;  they  are 
very  pretty,  of  a  huffish  yellow  colour,  and  streaked  with 
brown  and  purple  on  the  outside.  It  belongs  to  the 
Natural  Order  Orchids,  and  to  Gynandria  Monandria  of 
Linnaeus.  It  first  bloomed  in  England  during  the 
spring  of  ]  849.  B.  J. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Sarcopodiums  require 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  the  Bulbophyllums,  as, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  gardener,  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  them.  They  will  do  equally  well  tied  on 
a  block  of  wood,  with  a  little  sphagnum  over  the  roots, 
or  in  well-drained  pots,  raised  a  little  above  the  rim,  on 
fibrous  peat,  from  which  the  earthy  particles  have  been 
shaken.  The  best  time  to  divide  them  for  increase  is 
when  they  show  signs  of  growth  in  the  spring;  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  off  the  communication  from 
bulb  to  bulb,  by  cutting  the  creeping  stem  from  which 
they  grow.  Each  bulb  will  then  be  an  independent 
plant,  and  they  may  be  separated;  but  a  better,  or,  at 
least,  a  safer  plan  for  amateurs  would  be  to  let  the  mass 
j  of  roots  thus  divided  grow  on  for  another  season,  and  to 
shake  all  the  soil  from  the  roots  in  the  spring  following, 
to  allow  the  bulbs  to  be  taken  one  by  one  from  the 
mass.  D.  Beaton. 
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the  cherry.  —  rest-pruning,  &c.  —  ( Continued  from 

pay  e  126). 

At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious  to  one  class  of 
the  readers  of  this  work,  we  feel  induced  to  pursue  this 
subject,  at  this  the  most  appropriate  time,  knowing  also 
that  our  respected  Editor  is  desirous  of  not  only  con¬ 
veying  general  information  to  those  he  caters  for,  but 
also  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  immediately  applicable 
to  cases  occurring  at  the  period  in  which  it  is  written. 
Next  in  rotation,  then,  we  take  The  Cherry.  Here 
again  we  may  be  permitted  just  to  give  a  passing 
glance  at  the  espalier  rail,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  family 
of  out-door  fruits,  but  could  furnish  some  of  its 
members  with  the  garniture  of  this  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  addition  to  gardens,  where  “  the  useful  and  the 
sweet”  are  sought  to  be  combined.  Some  of  the  Cher¬ 
ries  would  seem  to  be  especially  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  Morello,  the  most 
generally  useful  kind  perhaps  in  cultivation.  This,  it 
is  well  known,  is  usually  attached  to  the  northern 
aspect  of  walls,  but  although  in  such  situations 
it  does  immense  service,  it  does  not  accomplish  all  of 
which  it  is  capable.  It  is  not  every  one  who  is  aware 
that  this  Cherry,  ripened  under  proper  advantages, 
possesses  an  amount  of  flavour  almost  unknown  to 
other  Cherries,  and  peculiarities  entirely  its  own.  And 
with  this  flavour  is  combined  a  sort  of  roughness  or 


smartness,  not  altogether  unlike  good  old  port;  and  we 
have  generally  found  that  the  higher  class  of  palates 
prefer  it,  when  thus  perfect,  to  the  sweeter  kinds. 

The  conditions  to  which  we  allude  as  being  necessary 
to  its  perfect  flavour,  are  warmth  and  a  thorough  ex¬ 
posure  to  solar  light;  together  with  a  tolerably  free 
circulation  of  air.  Now  we  well  know  that  the  superior 
aspect  afforded  by  a  south  wall,  produces  an  excellent 
Morello,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  for  every  one 
delighting  in  a  long  succession  of  good  Cherries,  to 
place  one  in  such  a  position :  but  how  many  candidates 
would  press  on  our  view,  if  we  were  to  show  forth  the 
best  furniture  for  such  a  valuable  aspect,  selected  from 
the  modern  fruit  catalogue!  Nevertheless,  the  east 
or  west  aspects  produce  very  good  Morellos;  but  for 
these  aspects,  too,  a  heavy  demand  exists.  A  south 
wall  Morello,  an  east  wall  one,  a  north  wall,  and  two  or 
three  espalier  Morellos,  would  make  the  proprietor 
secure  of  excellent  Cherries  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  end  of  October :  a  goodly  period  for  one  kind 
of  fruit  alone. 

It  might  have  been  urged,  how  well  adapted  for  the 
north  wall  the  Morello  is,  and  truly  it  is  correct,  but  we 
do  not  wish  to  drive  it  entirely  away  from  that  situation. 
If  it  be  asked,  what  can  be  grown  on  the  north,  wall  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Morello  grown  elsewhere,  we  answer, 
that  the  Bed  Currant,  highly  cultivated,  and  finely 
trained,  constitutes  a  valuable  article  in  that  situation ; 
and  with  broad  copings  would  keep  for  a  very  pro¬ 
tracted  time.  Some  day  we  must  endeavour  to  give  a 
chapter  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying  this  out;  we  may, 
for  the  present,  observe  that  we  have  seen  north  wralls 
clothed  from  bottom  to  top  with  noble  fruit  of  the  Red 
Currant,  capable  of  being  preserved  until  Christmas. 

The  espalier  rail,  however,  would  be  well  employed  in 
the  Cherry  way :  here  the  Morellos,  Bigarreaus,  Late 
Dukes,  Eltons,  &c.,  might  be  had  at  all  seasons,  from 
Midsummer  until  nearly  Christmas,  by  having  sliding 
curtains,  as  recommended  in  a  previous  volume  for  the 
Gooseberry. 

And  now  to  the  rest-pruning,  which  in  Cherries  is 
very  moderate  in  character.  The  mind  of  the  pruner 
should  be  directed  to  the  varying  habits  of  Cherries, 
which  for  practical  purposes  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz: — the  large-leaved  kinds,  represented  pretty 
well  by  the  Bigarreau;  the  medium-leaved  class  by  the 
Dukes,  and  the  Morello  section.  The  former,  whether 
on  walls,  trellisses,  or  as  standards,  require  nearly  twice 
the  space  for  their  branches  in  training  as  the  Duke 
section,  and  the  latter  nearly  twice  that  of  the  Morello. 
It  is  not  a  bad,  although  a  very  old  maxim,  to  allow  as 
much  room  between  the  shoots  of  trained  trees  as  the 
leaf  of  the  individual  is  in  length.  Thus  a  Morello  leaf 
may  be  considered  about  three  inches,  pointing  to  an 
average  of  three  inches  between  all  the  young  shoots 
over  the  tree ;  a  Dukes,  say  five  inches ;  and  a  Bigar¬ 
reaus  about  six  to  seven.  Now  this  distance  is  simply 
intended  to  regulate  the  young  ivood,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  which  will  produce  leaves  in  the  ensuing  summer. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  equality  of  light  to  the  young 
leaf;  for  it  matters  not  what  the  position  or  thickness  of 
the  old  or  leafless  wood  may  be ;  this  produces  no  shade. 
This  is  named,  by  the  way,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
learner’s  mind  for  the  tying  down  or  succession  system, 
which  we  shall  feel  it  a  duty  to  recommend  and 
expound  fairly  before  very  long. 

These  observations  will  serve  to  open  the  Cherry 
dresser’s  eyes  as  to  the  movements  of  his  pruning-knife  ; 
but  here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  doubtless,  when  the 
full  importance  of  “  growth  pruning C  alias  finger-aud- 
thumb  work,  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  earnestly 
recognised  in  practice,  the  gardener’s  pruning  knife  will 
be  in  great  danger  of  becoming  rusted,  and  woe  to  the 
Sheffield  cutlers. 
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Fan-training  is  what  we  must  beg  to  recommend  for 
the  cherry  in  general ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  with  the 
grosser-growing  kinds  with  large  leaves,  either  the  first 
trained  shoots  in  the  young  tree  must  be  placed  a  great 
distance  apart,  in  order  that  the  young  shoots,  ultimately 
produced,  may  be  nailed  between ;  or,  that  the  first 
shoots  being  put  the  ordinary  thickness,  much  sacrifice  of 
young  wood  must  be  made  ;  or  they  must  be  tied  down 
on  the  succession  plan.  The  latter  is  our  practice,  and 
we  beg  to  recommend  it.  The  egregious  folly  of  the 
cultivator’s  placing  himself  in  such  a  position,  as  to 
become  compelled  to  cut  the  chief  of  his  young  wood 
away,  and  leave  his  trees  almost  naked  stumps,  is  so 
manifest,  that  the  least  solid  consideration  of  the  true 
position  of  the  question  ought  to  teach  the  cultivator  to 
provide  better  against  the  reckless  pruning-knife.  We 
advise  those,  therefore,  who  have  the  large-leaved 
cherries  laid  in  too  thickly,  to  re-arrange  them,  so  that 
most  of  the  young  shoots  they  have  produced  may 
be  trained  in,  or  tied  down  upon  the  older  and  barren 
wood,  as  the  case  may  be ;  for  assuredly  cherries  of  this 
habit  do  not  produce  much  surplus  young  shoots,  pro¬ 
viding  that  they  are  anticipated,  and  a  provision  made 
for  their  future  training.  Under  such  circumstances, 
most  of  the  young  shoots  may  be  tied  down,  or  other¬ 
wise  encouraged ;  no  two,  however,  should  be  permitted 
to  lie  abreast  of  each  other ;  where  two  shoots  are 
produced  in  a  parallel  direction,  within  about  four 
inches  of  each  other,  one  must,  of  necessity,  be  “spurred 
back,”  leaving  about  one  inch  at  the  lower  end,  which 
will  prove  a  nucleus  for  future  blossom-buds.  No 
shortening  back  is  requisite  with  the  cherry  in  general. 
The  only  cases  which  can  justify  the  practice,  are,  on 
the  one  part,  crippled,  or  distorted  points,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  exists  in  young  trees  to  “  prune  for  wood  a 
practice  heretofore  explained,  but  which,  it  may  be 
repeated,  signifies  an  attempt  by  pruning,  to  cause  one 
healthy  shoot  to  subside  into  some  three  or  four ;  for  by 
such  means  is  the  desired  form  of  the  tree  ultimately 
completed.  The  rest  of  the  Cherry  pruning  resolves 
itself  into  thinning  away  cross  shoots  in  standard  trees, 
and  those  interior  shoots  which  become  crowded,  and  in 
consequence  deprived  of  a  fair  share  of  light.  As  before 
observed,  the  length  of  the  leaf  in  each  kind  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  the  distance  at  which  young  shoots  may 
be  retained,  observing,  in  all  cases,  to  avoid  two  strictly 
parallel  shoots;  rather  choosing  a  succession,  one 
following  speedily  on  the  heels  of  another. 

The  Morello. — Here  the  foliage  being  very  diminu¬ 
tive,  nearly  double  the  number  of  young  twigs  may  be 
reserved  as  compared  witli  even  the  Duke  section.  This 
tree  is  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  Mr.  Hoare’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  habits  of  the  vine — viz.,  that  solid  wood  is 
a  detraction  from  the  general  stock  of  the  alimentary 
juices  ;  for  what  tree  is  there  in  the  fruit-garden  that 
will  produce  such  a  quantity  of  line  fruit  as  the  Morello, 
with  so  small  an  amount  of  timber  in  "the  aggregate  ? 
Here  the  whole  of  the  powers  seem  bent  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
how  seldom  we  know  the  Morello  to  miss  a  crop,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  an  excellent  “  setter  ”  it  is,  we  shall 
find  in  it  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  the  garden.  The 
Morello, then, requires  but  little  “thinning out;”  indeed, 
the  avoidance  of  two  young  shoots  immediately  side  by 
side  constitutes  the  chief  rule  of  pruning.  Here,  again, 
no  shortening  back  is  requisite,  indeed,  it  is  positively 
injurious  in  the  bearing  trees ;  as  the  principal,  and  in 
some  cases  the  only  real  good  w'ood-bud  is  at  the  terminal 
point;  shortening,  therefore,  must  in  general  be 
avoided.  Through  scantiness  of  the  true  wood-biuls  on 
aged  trees  of  this  kind,  they  are  apt  to  lose  many  shoots; 
as  they  increase  in  age,  they  die  off,  or  become  almost 
denuded  of  useful  young  shoots.  Such,  therefore,  have 
to  be  pruned  away,  or  the  tree  assumes  a  dilapidated 


appearance.  The  pruning  these  long  barren  shoots 
away,  generally  causes  a  re-arrangement  of  some  portion 
of  the  trees,  if  not  of  the  whole.  Now  this  is  rather  a 
serious  item  in  point  of  the  time  it  requires,  where 
people  are  pressed  with  business ;  and,  therefore,  it  may 
suffice  in  general  to  simply  cut  out  the  dead  shoots  an¬ 
nually,  and  to  clear  away  all  the  partially  barren  shoots 
once  in  two  years. 

This  two  years’  examination  should  be  a  thorough  one. 
Many  long  branches  will  be  found  with  not  more  than 
a  shoot  or  two  on  them.  These  may  be  cut  clean  out  at 
their  point  cf  junction  with  the  old  limb,  unless  some 
favourable  shoots,  adapted  for  leaders,  appear  in  the 
course  of  their  length.  It  is  generally  best  in  this  two 
years’  revision,  to  untie  or  unnail  the  whole  tree,  and  to 
give  it  a  new  arrangement.  Of  course  all  young  trees, 
destined  to  cover  trellisses  of  any  particular  character, 
must  be  pruned  and  trained  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  with  a  direct  relation  to  that  character,  making  it 
a  point  at  all  times  to  secure  the  most  jiowerful  shoots 
for  the  lowest  situations',  for  the  centre  is  generally 
capable  of  taking  care  of  itself.  Indeed,  the  same  may 
be  said  as  to  the  walls,  and  shortening  back  must  be 
resorted  to  during  the  first  three  years,  more  or 
less,  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  number  of  shoots. 
It  so  happens  that  the  younger  Cherry  trees  are,  the 
more  prolific  they  are  in  wood-buds,  and  therefore 
pruning-back  may  be  at  that  period  safely  practised. 
This  remark  applies  to  the  whole  family. 

R.  Ereington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Companion  to  the  Calendar  eor  December. — The 
flower- gardener  has  plenty  to  think  about,  and  to  occupy 
all  his  time,  this  month.  All  his  stock  for  next  year 
requires  more  attention  now  than  at  any  other  time. 
Cold  pits  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage ;  soft  young 
plants  being  so  liable  to  damp  off,  if  the  lights  are  kept 
close,  that  they  require  a  watchful  eye  almost  every 
day.  The  usual  way  of  sliding  down  the  lights  from  the 
back  to  give  air,  is  very  objectionable  all  through  the 
dull  months ;  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  raise  them  up  a 
few  inches  at  both  back  and  front  at  the  same  time, 
because  that  will  create  a  current  of  air  to  pass  over  the 
plants.  To  make  sure  work  of  it,  there  ought  to  be  two 
fiat  pieces  of  wood  for  each  light,  and  they  should  be 
three  inches  thick  and  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and 
fastened  to  the  back  and  front  plates  by  pieces  of  strong 
twine,  so  as  to  be  always  at  hand.  There  should  also 
be  a  wedge-stick  for  each  light,  to  drive  in  between  the 
lights  and  the  rafters  during  high  winds,  so  that  the 
lights  do  not  get  blown  off';  whenever  air  is  left  on  at 
night  these  wedge-sticks  should  be  in  their  places,  in 
case  of  a  sudden  change  to  windy  weather  when  we  are 
in  bed.  Instead  of  these  simple  precautions,  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  shut  up  their  frames  and  pits  in  the 
afternoon,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may ;  and  when 
they  find  their  plants  slipping  through  their  fingers, 
owing  to  damp  and  diseases  brought  on  by  this  way  of 
stifling,  away  they  write  to  the  The  Cottage  Gardener 
for  prescriptions,  and  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  cannot 
keep  their  plants  as  the  gardeners  do.  The  next  great 
point,  after  a  thorough  ventilation,  day  and  night, 
whenever  the  weather  is  not  frosty,  is  to  have  the 
pits,  the  pots,  and  surface  mould,  as  clean  as  a  bed¬ 
room,  and  no  yellow  leaves  or  mouldy  shoots  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  one  day.  After  that,  special  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  spill  water  about  at  the  time  of 
watering  the  plants ;  and  unless  the  pots  are  very  dry 
indeed,  and  the  plants  in  danger,  not  to  water  them  at 
all  in  dull,  cloudy  weather.  If  the  damp  air  is  allowed 
to  circulate  freely  among  the  leaves,  it  is  astonishing 
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how  long  they  will  hold  up  after  the  roots  are  in  much 
need  of  water.  Then  take  the  first  opportunity  of  a 
fine  sunny  morning  to  give  water,  and  let  the  lights  be 
tlmown  back,  and  the  pit  stand  quite  open  for  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  pots  are  thoroughly  watered. 

Pits  with  Jiues,  or  hot-water-pipes,  are  the  best  to 
keep  soft-wooded  plants,  and  all  plants  in  the  seedling 
or  cutting  state  ;  and  nothing  but  downright  inattention 
need  harm  the  most  tender  plants  we  grow  in  such 
places.  The  only  point  in  which  the  young  beginner 
is  likely  to  err  with  hot-water  pits  is  in  the  watering. 
He  reads  in  every  book  on  gardening  how  essential  it 
is  to  keep  plants,  in  general,  dry  in  winter;  and  being 
afraid  of  the  slightest  frost,  he  keeps  his  fire  going 
longer  and  more  often  than  there  is  actual  need  lor  it, 
by  and  by  his  tenderlings  get  overdried  for  want  of 
water,  and  his  case  is  even  worse  than  that  of  him  who 
has  no  fire  at  all  for  his  plants.  I  remember  one  of  our 
correspondents  having  sent  me  a  bundle  of  young  Ver¬ 
benas  from  a  store  pot,  last  February,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  with  them,  but  there  was  no  matter  in  them, 
for  they  had  been  dead  two  months,  just  from  such  a  cause 
as  now  described.  Very  young  plants,  and  all  small 
plants  that  are  kept  in  a  warm  pit,  ought  to  be  watered 
as  regularly  through  the  winter  as  they  would  in  summer ; 
at  any  rate,  while  the  fire  is  going,  every  pot  should  be 
looked  over  every  other  day.  Young  Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  and  Anagallises,  keep  better  in  winter  if  the  com¬ 
post  is  two-thirds  loam,  the  rest  peat  and  leaf-mould 
with  very  little  sand  ;  while  almost  every  other  kind  of 
small  flower-garden  plants  prefers  a  light  compost. 
Therefore,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Anagallises,  if  in 
their  right  compost,  require  less  watering  than  those  in 
the  lighter  soils,  because  good  loam  holds  the  water  so 
much  longer.  Those  who  keep  fine  kinds  of  Double 
French  Marigolds  over  the  winter  from  cuttings,  and 
find  them  difficult  to  keep,  should  put  them  into  strong 
rich  loam  in  October,  and  water  them  freely  all  the 
winter.  Before  I  adopted  this  plan,  I  used  to  lose  more 
than  one-half  of  them;  but  now,  if  they  were  as  sweet 
as  violets,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  had, 
not  only  in  health,  but  in  full  blossom  the  whole  time, 
for  of  all  plants  we  keep  from  cuttings,  they  are  the 
only  sorts  which  keep  on  flowering  as  long  as  they  are 
growing,  whether  it  be  in  winter  or  any  other  time.  All 
the  bulbs  that  were  potted  in  October,  and  are  now 
well  out  of  the  ground,  such  as  Gladioluses,  Ixias, 
Oxalises,  Alstromerias,  and  others  of  the  winter-growers 
among  the  Amaryllids,  must  now  be  kept  very  cool  and 
well-watered,  and  be  kept  so  all  along  till  they  come 
into  flower ;  they  dislike  confinement  under  glass  very 
much,  therefore,  let  the  lights  be  removed  from  over 
them  every  fine  day  for  a  few  hours.  Bits  are  far  better 
for  them  than  the  best  greenhouses  in  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  they  delight  in  a  damper  atmosphere  than  is 
prudent  to  allow  in  a  good  greenhouse.  Lachenalias 
are  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  among  that  class  of 
pot-plauts.  A  shelf  near  the  glass,  in  a  well-regulated 
greenhouse,  suits  the  whole  of  them  better  than  the 
best  pit.  T ropceolum  tricolorum,  a  favourite  with  every 
one,  requires  to  be  close  to  the  glass,  and  have  abundance 
of  air  at  all  times  ;  but  with  that  attention  a  pit  or  a  green¬ 
house  will  suit  it  equally  well. 

I  must  also  mention  Oxalis  Boiciana,  for  this  is 
the  exact  time  to  think  of  having  a  bed  of  it  next 
summer  and  autumn.  It  is  nearly  hardy;  at  least  if 
it  was  planted  six  inches  deep  near  the  front  of  a  green¬ 
house,  or  any  wall,  it  would  stand  our  ordinary  winters, 
and  if  it  was  left  so  from  year  to  year  it  would 
begin  to  grow  by  the  end  of  August,  and  flower  from 
the  middle  of  September  till  the  frost  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Another  peculiarity  belonging  to  it  is,  that  if  the  bed  or 
border  is  of  deep,  light  soil,  it  will  bury  itself  deeper 
and  deeper  every  year,  each  fresh  crop  of  bulbs  being 


formed  much  lower  down  than  the  last,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  not  blossom  until  very  late,  if  at  all,  in  a 
cold  autumn.  Therefore,  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  roots 
or  bulbs  up  every  year  about  this  time,  or  earlier  if  the 
leaves  are  hurt  by  the  frost;  to  dry  them  well  for  two 
months  or  more,  then  to  pot  them  and  force  them  into 
spring  growth,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  May  i 
after  the  Geraniums  and  Verbenas ;  then  they  would  j 
come  into  flower  early  in  June,  and  continue  on  to  the  ! 
end  of  October,  or  later,  according  to  the  season.  The  : 
great  and  turning  point  in  their  management  is,  to  get  i 
them  well  dried  in  winter,  and  to  keep  them  from  the  j 
frost  as  long  as  possible,  if  they  are  left  out  in  the  earth 
with  a  covering  over  them  as  some  people  do,  and  then 
take  them  up  by  the  end  of  February  for  forcing.  It 
weakens  them  vety  much,  because  their  natural  rest  is 
denied  them,  for  although  the  frost  may  cut  off  their 
leaves,  the  bulbs,  being  still  in  the  damp  earth,  are  not 
at  all  resting.  This  Oxalis  is  certainly  the  gayest  of  this 
gay  family,  with  thick,  broad  shamrock-like  leaves  on 
long  footstalks,  and  large  trusses  of  flowers  rising  up 
from  among  the  leaves,  each  flower  nearly  as  large  and 
round  as  a  shilling,  and  of  the  most  glowing,  rich,  rose 
colour,  altogether  making  one  of  the  gayest  beds  in  the 
garden  every  day  the  sun  is  out.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
rock-plant,  if  there  is  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  of  soil 
for  it.  It  grows  freely  in  any  light,  rich  soil.  I  do  not 
know  another  Oxalis  that  would  repay  the  trouble  of 
forcing  out  of  season  like  this,  except  eernua,  alias 
caprina,  and  alias  Jiava,  of  some  country  nurseries 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  Yellow  Oxalis  known,  flower¬ 
ing  naturally  in  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  but 
by  forcing  it  in  a  stove  from  the  middle  of  October  1 
have  had  it  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  February,  and,  what 
I  never  observed  in  this  family,  the  heat  of  a  stove  will 
cause  the  flowers  to  open  in  dull  weather  nearly  as  well 
as  in  the  full  sun-shine. 

The  Chinese  Larkspur  should  now  be  taken  up  and 
stored  in  damp  sand,  away  from  the  frost;  the  roots  are 
like  little  Black  Carrots,  and  in  a  very  hard  winter  they 
often  perish,  especially  in  strong,  heavy  soils,  so  that 
the  safest  way  is  to  take  it  up  every  winter,  like  Salvia 
patens.  It  varies  exceedingly  from  seeds;  the  dark  blue 
with  large  flowers  is,  perhaps,  the  best  variety,  and  the  j 
next  best  a  blue  like  that  of  Salvia  patens,  or  say  an  ! 
equal  quantity  of  both  would  make  the  best  blue  bed  of  i 
all  the  plants  we  have  of  its  size,  which  averages  eighteen 
inches  high;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  true  plants  of  it 
are  on  sale  anywhere.  It  is  customary  to  grow  it  as  an 
annual,  as  it  flowers  the  same  season  the  seeds  are 
sown ;  but  one  can  never  get  a  good  bed  of  it  that  way, 
as  plants  with  white,  gray,  and  lilac  flowers  are  sure  to  i 
appear  as  well  as  blue  ones.  The  mode  of  getting  a  | 
true  stock  of  it,  is  to  sow  a  large  packet  of  seeds  in 
April — say  a  shilling’s  worth — and  to  pull  up  every  false 
tinted  plant  as  soon  as  it  flowers,  leaving  only  the  best 
blues,  and  in  two  years  a  full  stock  of  it  may  be  had  for 
beds ;  and  I  recommend  it  above  all  the  blue  plants  we 
have.  It  flowers  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  season,  if  | 
the  seed-vessels  are  picked  off  as  fast  as  the  flowers  fade, 
but  if  allowed  to  carry  seeds  there  is  a  break  of  six 
weeks  in  its  flowering,  and  it  only  comes  in  early  and 
late.  The  above  details  were  recommended  to  me  a  few 
years  since  by  a  clever  gardener,  now  in  America,  and 
by  following  the  plan  to  the  letter,  I  established  a  good 
stock  of  beautiful  plants,  that  will  be  put  into  a  bed 
next  year  for  the  first  time  at  Shrubland  Park.  I  ought  to 
say,  in  justice  to  the  nurserymen,  that  it  is  not  their  fault 
that  their  seeds  of  it  do  not  come  true.  I  have  saved  seeds 
from  the  best  variety  only,  which  could  not  be  spoiled 
by  bad  sorts,  for  I  had  none  such  in  the  garden  at  the 
time,  and  yet  about  one-third  of  my  seedlings  had  dirty-  i 
white  flowers,  and  a  few  of  other  inferior  shades. 

Ice. — I  must  refer  to  what  I  said  last  winter  about  ; 
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getting  in  ice,  and  the  way  to  keep  it  in  conical  heaps, 
without  any  ice-houses ;  but  I  must  remind  people  that 
not  a  chance  should  be  lost,  in  case  we  may  have  such 
a  mild  winter  as  the  last,  when  half  the  people  in  the 
country  got  no  ice  at  all.  As  soon  as  the  ice  is  an  inch 
thick,  it  is  as  good,  and  will  keep  just  as  long,  as  if  it 
j  were  as  thick  as  that  from  America — besides,  it  is  much 
j  easier  pounded.  Last  winter  we  thought  ourselves  badly 
off  because  we  did  not  get  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
the  old  ice-house  quite  full;  still  we  had  enough  for  the 
whole  season,  although  we  began  to  draw  it  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  The  real  value  of  letting  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  over  the  ice  was  never  more  apparent  than  it 
turned  out  to  be  this  very  season.  Under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  keeping  the  ice  stifled  with  straw  in  the  passages, 
this  ice-house,  though  filled  brimful,  used  to  be  empty 
by  the  end  of  August ;  but  last  winter  we  could  not  fill 
it,  there  were  seven  feet  of  empty  space  on  the  top ;  on 
this  we  put  four  inches  of  straw,  and  over  that  the  air 
rushed  in  and  out  as  it  listed,  and  we  had  plenty  of  ice 
in  October.  1).  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Charcoal,  its  uses  for  Plant  Culture,  &c. — No 
greater  error  exists  amongst  amateurs  than  the  preva¬ 
lent  idea,  that  gardeners  in  largish  places  never  need 
sigh  after  the  unattainable,  nor  experience  the  freezing 
damp  of  failure ;  the  means  and  accommodation  at 
their  disposal  being  seemingly  so  unbounded,  and  the 
purse  in  which,  of  course,  they  insert  their  fingers  at 
pleasure,  being  next  to  unfathomable  in  its  depths  and 
dimensions.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  will  be  found, 
to  a  great  extent,  that  even  in  large  places,  the  most 
striking  results  are  frequently  obtained  by  the  simplest 
means.  The  very  extent  of  the  materials  required, 
and  the  necessity  for  abundance  and  display  at  all 
times,  and  not  lor  a  few  months  only  now  and  then, 
renders,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  a  pleasing 
result,  all  the  more  pleasing  in  proportion  as  the 
£.  s.  d.  part  of  the  affair  enters  not  as  a  dark  shade 
on  the  otherwise  bright  picture,  and  this  often  imposes 
on  the  gardener,  if  he  means  to  work  for  any  certain 
object,  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  make-shifts  and 
conveniences,  which,  if  duly  chronicled,  would  stagger 
the  first  buddings  of  envy  in  many  a  grumbling  cosey 
!  amateur.  Hence,  though  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
more  than  any  other  work,  is  distinguished  for  its 
attention  to  first  principles,  and  the  detailing  of  the 
simplest  modes  of  action,  particularly  for  the  lovers  of 
gardening  with  limited  means,  I  have  long  felt  that 
these  simple  details  would  be  of  advantage  to  no 
parties  so  much  as  to  practical  gardeners  themselves. 
For  instance,  in  our  desire  to  descend  into  the  minutiae 
of  matters,  we  speak  of  potting  a  plant  in  so  much 
loam,  so  much  peat,  so  many  broken  crocks,  and  so 
much  of  pieces  of  freestone ;  and  we  do  it  all  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  others  follow  the  identical  practice 
that  succeeded  best  with  ourselves,  and  yet,  ten  to  one 
but  the  very  minuteness  of  the  details,  if  they  conjure 
not  up  the  ideas  of  empiricism,  are  too  likely  ito  be 
associated  with  the  bewiiderable  and  the  unattainable. 
“  Well,”  sings  out  an  amateur,  “  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  grow  that  plant,  but  now,  how  am  I  to  get 
that  freestone  in  this  clayey,  chalky  district,  without  the 
expense  and  the  trouble  of  sending  some  hundred  miles 
for  a  bushel  of  chips?”  And  here  again  grumbles  out  a 
young  gardener,  “ peat ,  and  I  have  not  got  a  bit  left, 
and  none  within  thirty  miles  of  me,  and  that  like  any¬ 
thing  but  the  beautiful  stuff  that  they  get  about  London, 
from  Wandsworth  Common;  though  even  about  that 
nearer  hand,  master,  generally  so  kind,  did  so  grumble. 


Ah,  deary  me !  ”  And  if  a  Scotchman,  in  go  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  among  the  hair,  at  a  place 
on  the  left  temple  between  the  ear  and  the  back  of  the 
head,  in  order  that  by  arousing  into  action  some  slum¬ 
bering  bump  there,  a  responsive  echo  should  be  given 
to  the  question,  “  What  shall  I  do  ?  ” 

The  power  of  generalising,  so  as  to  be  able  to  substi¬ 
tute  one  thing,  easy  of  access,  for  another  with  difficulty 
obtained,  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction.  Plants, 
such  as  Heaths,  with  fine  hairy  fibres,  cannot  be  grown 
without  peat,  or  heath  soil ;  almost  everything  else  is 
either  too  open,  or  too  close,  and  half-decayed  vegetable 
matter  is  generally  too  astringent.  With  the  exception 
of  these,  most  of  the  plants  in  this  department  may  be 
cultivated  well  in  rough,  sandy,  fibry  loam ;  in  such  loam, 
with  a  portion  of  decayed  vegetable  earth,  such  as  rotten 
leaves ;  or,  in  such  loam  again,  with  a  portion  of  fibry 
peat.  The  best  substitutes  for  peat,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  I  have  found,  are  decayed  tree  leaves,  two 
years  old,  not  rotten  into  mould,  but  allowed  to  cake  into 
Lumps,  and  these  lumps  well  dried  and  aerated  before 
being  used,  when  they  break  are  in  a  filmy,  lumpy  state, 
and  as  sweet  as  a  nut ; — the  other  is  dried  cow-dung, 
gathered  from  the  pastures  in  a  cake  like  slate,  and 
kept  under  cover  for  from  one  to  two  years.  It  must 
not  be  used  so  freely  as  peat,  though  when  so  obtained, 
its  nourishing  properties  are  at  the  minimum.  A  little 
practice  will  render  it  apparent,  that  for  most  of  the 
purposes  referred  to,  leaving  out  of  view  its  antiseptic 
qualities,  peat  is  chiefly  used  for  its  mechanical  proper¬ 
ties  in  keeping  a  soil  open  and  porous.  Broken  bricks, 
broken  potsherds,  broken  sandstone,  broken  and  whole 
pebbles,  when  each  and  all  are  destitute  of  any  peculiar 
chemical  property,  act  chiefly  in  a  mechanical  manner ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  practice  frequently  tells  us  that  some 
plants  prefer  to  entwine  their  roots  about  one  of  these, 
at  times,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  others.  We  have 
seen  that  charcoal  is  antiseptic,  even  more  than  peat, 
and  that  its  very  lightness  eminently  fits  it  as  a  mecha¬ 
nical  agent  in  potting.  It  is,  generally,  easily  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  all  towns  ;  but  though  it 
may  suit  an  amateur  to  buy  a  bushel  or  two,  like  guano, 
it  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  liberally  in  a  large  place. 
Almost  every  gardener,  and  the  possessor  of  a  small 
garden,  where  there  is  yearly  a  considerable  amount  of 
pruning  and  cutting,  may  make  enough  to  suit  himself, 
and  then  a  person  can  use  it  much  more  liberally.  I 
find  that  for  all  common  plants  grown  in  pots,  such  as 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  Salvias,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  those  mixed  groups,  for  which  peat  and 
loam  are  mentioned  in  the  books,  a  man  has  no  need  to 
cry  to  Hercules  for  help,  if  he  can  command  a  sweet 
fibry  loam,  some  sand,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  I 
have  tried  two  plants,  as  much  alike  as  possible,  of 
many  things,  such  as  Clerodendrons,  Begonias,  Fuch¬ 
sias,  Geraniums,  &c.,  one  potted  in  the  most  approved 
compost,  the  other  in  fibry,  sandy  loam,  kept  open  with 
nodules  of  charcoal,  and  being  treated  in  every  respect 
alike ;  if  any  difference,  the  charcoal  gentleman  had  the 
advantage,  especially  when  a  little  very  rotten  but  sweet 
dung,  free  from  worms  and  worms’  eggs,  was  used,  either 
along  with  the  compost,  or  more  liberally  as  top-dress¬ 
ing.  Still  for  all  that,  peat-earth,  even  for  common 
purposes,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  but  neither  should  we 
despair  if  we  cannot  lay  hands  upon  it.  A  few  other 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  use  of  charcoal,  may 
here  be  noted. 

First. — When  burned,  it  shoidd  be  kept  close  until 
cooled,  and  receive  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  then 
be  stored  away  in  a  dry  place,  but  with  access  to  the  air, 
that  it  may  absorb  gases  at  will.  Secondly. — If  a  pre¬ 
ference  is  to  be  given,  choose  charcoal  from  six  to  twelve 
months  old.  1  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  orchids, 
cucumbers,  and  other  plants,  where  the  roots  were  in 
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sight,  that  they  would  cling  to  old  charcoal,  when  fre¬ 
quently  they  would  hang  loosely  by,  or  seem  to  fight 
shy  of,  the  newly-burned.  In  the  latter  case,  the  charcoal 
might  chiefly  act  as  a  mechanical  porous  agent,  and  an 
absorber  and  disseminator  of  gases ;  in  the  former  case, 
in  addition  to  these,  nourishment  might  be  yielded  by 
slow  decomposition,  though  I  am  anything  but  satisfied 
on  this  score,  as  though  1  have  weighed  dried  pieces  of 
charcoal  before  inserting  them  in  the  soil  of  a  pot,  and 
washed  and  dried  and  weighed  them  again  after  six 
months,  the  difference  in  weight  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
What  is  the  result  of  our  more  experienced  friends  in 
this  matter  ? 

Thirdly. — As  in  the  case  of  cuttings,  so  also  in  the 
case  of  old  plants,  the  quantity  may  be  over-done. 
In  very  large  plants,  I  can  scarcely  give  an  average, 
as  I  seldom  mix  it  with  the  compost,  but  pack  it  in 
pieces  as  the  potting  proceeds.  I'or  general  purposes, 
from  one-eighth  to  one -twelfth  part  may  be  used 
for  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Heaths  and  Azaleas, 
and  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  part  in  mixed  green¬ 
house  and  soft-wooded  plants,  i’ourthly. — The  size  of 
the  pieces  must  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
plant,  and  the  size  of  the  pot,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
shift  given.  A  friend  fond  of  gardening  once  complained 
to  us,  that  he  could  not  get  on  with  this  rough  compost 
mode  of  potting,  and  wished  us  to  look  at  a  favourite 
plant  now  getting  somewhat  sickly.  On  turning  the 
plant  out  of  a  six-inch  pot,  we  found,  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  little  fine  matter  on  the  surface,  the  com¬ 
post  consisted  almost  wholly  of  four  pieces,  two  of  peat, 
one  of  loam,  and  one  of  charcoal.  Here  was  the  law  of 
extremes  with  a  vengeance.  The  fine  sifted  soil  of  yore 
was  perfection,  in  comparison  to  this.  The  loam,  to  get 
it  in  nicely,  had  been  jammed  as  tight  as  fists  could 
make  it,  and  already  it  smelled  as  sour  as  if  it  had 
nursed  only  acids  for  a  century.  Of  charcoal  there  was 
more  than  enough,  as  instead  of  constituting  a  fourth, — a 
sixth,  or  an  eighth  j>art  would  have  been  more  prudent, 
and  then,  instead  of  such  a  thumping  piece,  the  largest 
should  not  have  exceeded  the  size  of  a  w'ainut,  while 
most  of  it  should  have  been  as  small,  and  smaller  than 
horsebeans.  The  same  of  the  other  constituents.  There 
were  the  materials,  they  only  wanted  tearing  asunder 
into  a  number  of  pieces,  as  small  as  the  charcoal,  ming¬ 
ling  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  sand,  to 
grow  a  plant  in  health  and  vigour,  as,  in  fact,  these 
materials  actually  did  in  the  case  of  the  plant  referred 
to,  though  at  the  period  in  question  it  was  fast  running 
the  down-hill  of  existence.  So  likewise  of  large  shifts 
and  large  pots,  larger  pieces  may  be  used,  but  with 
caution.  The  very  largest  bedded  in  the  soil,  should 
seldom  exceed  the  size  of  an  egg.  Eor  small  plants,  it 
should  be  used  in  a  small  state.  When  these  plants  are 
hard-wooded  or  slow-growing,  the  dust  should  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  fine  sieve.  That  dust,  if  used  sparingly, 
about  one-eighth  of  the  compost  will  be  useful  for  soft- 
wooded  plants  of  temporary  interest,  or  that,  by-and-by, 
are  to  be  removed  into  groups  in  boxes  or  beds. 

My  space  is  exhausted,  or  I  would  have  said  some¬ 
thing  on  charring  wood  and  rubbish,  such  as  primings, 
stalks,  &c. ;  the  latter  is  the  most  difficult,  especially 
where  there  is  nothing  but  earth  for  covering,  to  prevent 
the  heap  from  burning  instead  of  charring.  In  such 
circumstances  I  have  found  it  very  useful  to  cover  the 
heap  with  a  layer  of  leaves  or  short  grass,  before  putting 
on  the  earth,  and  lighting  it — as  when  making  holes  to 
draw  the  peat  and  charring  downwards,  the  leaves  or 
grass  prevent  the  earth  getting  into  the  centre,  and 
choking  the  combustion.  R.  Fish. 
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EXOTIC  ORCHIDACE2E. 
plants  that  thrive  well  in  pots  (Continued from 
page  115). 

Vanilla  aromatica  (Sweet  V.) ;  S.  America. — The 
flowers  are  large  and  pure  white ;  they  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  towards  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  on  short  stems.  They  are  large  and  handsome. 
21s. 

V.  bicolor  (Two-coloured  V.) ;  Guiana. — Flowers  red 
and  bronze;  habit  the  same  as  the  last.  A  scarce  plant 
that  cannot  be  had  at  any  nursery. 

V.  planifolia  (Smooth  -  leaved  V.) ;  W.  Indies.  — 
Flowers,  cream  colour,  thick,  and  leathery;  plant, 
climbing,  adhering  by  its  roots  to  walls,  or  the  trunks  of 
trees;  leaves,  large,  dark  green;  and  the  flowers  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  seed-pods,  five  to  six  inches  long.  A  hand¬ 
some,  useful  plant.  15s. 

This  last  species  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce.  It  produces  the  famous 
scent  called  Vanilla,  now  sold  by  most  of  the  perfumers 
in  the  kingdom.  It  has  produced  its  seed-pods,  from 
which  the  perfume  is  taken,  in  several  hothouses  in  this 
country ;  but,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  profusely  as  in  the 
exotic-fruit-house  at  Syon,  under  the  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Iveson,  the  intelligent  gardener  there. 

Culture. — Having  procured  a  plant,  provide  a  rather 
large  pot,  fill  it  with  a  rough  compost,  formed  with 
large  lumps  of  fibrous  peat  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  some 
pieces  of  charcoal  the  same  size,  some  broken  potsherds 
and  rough  sphagnum ;  drain  well  with  crocks,  and  fill 
the  pot  so  high  as  just  to  leave  sufficient  room  to  place 
the  ball  of  the  plant  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  set 
it  in  the  centre,  and  fill  in  the  compost,  pressing  it  down 
tightly  around  the  ball  till  the  pot  is  quite  full.  Then 
place  it  in  a  part  of  the  house  where,  as  it  grows,  it  will 
soon  reach  a  wall  to  attach  itself  to.  Several  years  ago, 
when  we  had  the  care  of  the  fine  collection  of  orchids 
belonging  to  T.  Brockleliurst,  Esq.,  at  the  Fence,  Mac¬ 
clesfield,  there  was  a  large  plant  of  Vanilla,  planted  in 
a  pot  and  trained  against  the  back  wall  of  a  house, 
nearly  forty  feet  long.  The  wall  was  eight  feet  above  a 
tanner’s  bark  bed,  of  which  the  wall  formed  one  side. 
The  plant  sent  forth  one  shoot,  which  was  trained  length¬ 
wise,  rather  close  to  the  bed  of  bark.  It  broke  pretty 
regularly,  and  each  shoot  was  trained  upwards.  And  now 
a  most  remarkable  circumstance  took  place ;  from  various 
parts  of  the  stem  roots  protruded,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by 
the  moisture  of  the  bark,  clinging  close  to  the  wall  till 
they  reached  the  bark,  they  then  branched  out,  and 
spread  themselves  throughout  the  bark.  The  nutriment 
they  derived  from  this  source,  caused  the  plant  to  grow 
so  much,  that  it  not  only  covered  the  wall,  but  extended 
itself  down  the  rafters,  where  it  flowered  freely.  The 
plant  at  Syon  is  placed  also  against  a  wall  nearly  filteen 
feet  high,  which  it  almost  covers,  and  there  it  grows,  and 
flowers,  and  fruits.  Whoever  is  desirous  to  grow  the 
Vanilla  to  perfection,  must  place  it  in  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  cause  the  flowers  to  produce  fruit  it 
is  necessary  to  impregnate  them.  There  is  a  kind  of 
cap  that  covers  the  stigma,  and  in  our  moist  stoves  this 
cap  never  naturally  lifts  itself  up.  It  must  be  removed 
with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors,  and  the  pollen 
masses  placed  upon  the  stigma.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  directions  in  words  how  this  is  to  be  done,  but  the 
operator  will  soon  find  out  the  modus  operandi,  or  way 
of  doing  it.  The  stigma  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
column,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  the  pollen 
masses  are  placed  near  it.  They  are  very  glutinous, 
and  will  adhere  to  the  stigma  when  placed  upon  it. 
The  fruit  or  seed-vessels  are  long,  something  like  the 
pod  of  the  Kidney  bean.  When  ripe  they  turn  brown, 
and  then  afford  the  admired  perfume.  In  this  country, 
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however,  it  will  never  be  worth  while  to  extract  it,  as  it 
can  be  had  at  the  perfumers’  for  such  a  price  that  it 
would  not  pay  to  grow  it  for  that  purpose  in  our  orchid- 
house.  The  plant,  however,  is  worth  growing  for  the 
'  purpose  of  covering  a  back-wall  with  its  beautiful,  dark- 
green  foliage,  and  panicles  of  large,  beautiful  flowers. 

Propagation. — As  these  plants  send  out  roots  all  the 
way  up  the  stems,  they  are  easily  propagated  by  cutting 
off  portions  of  the  shoots;  divide  them  into  lengths 
about  two  feet  long;  insert  the  ends,  with  a  root  at¬ 
tached  to  each,  into  the  pots,  one  in  each;  place  them 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  orchid-house,  or,  if  there  is  the 
convenience  of  a  bark-bed,  plunge  the  pots  into  it,  and 
shade  them  from  the  sun.  Almost  every  shoot  will 
grow,  and,  as  it  progresses,  will  throw  out  roots  from 
every  joint.  As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  rooted,  pot  them 
into  pots  filled  with  the  compost,  and  treat  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  established  plants. 

Syringing. — During  the  time  the  plants  are  growing, 
that  is,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  the  plants  will  benefit 
much  by  being  frequently  syringed ;  but  in  autumn  and 
winter  very  little  syringing  will  be  necessary. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Down's  proposal  to  hold  a  Florists  Meeting  in 
London,  for  social  purposes  only,  is  but  a  renewal  of 
the  annual  dinner  in  January,  which  was  held  with  the 
best  effect  for  twenty  years,  or  rather  for  nineteen,  but 
such  is  the  carelessness  of  gardeners,  and  all  who  are 
concerned  in  gardening,  that  when  all  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed,  not  one  in  ten  would  condescend  to  answer  the 
invitation,  so  that  there  never  was  the  least  certainty. 
But  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  annual  meetings,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  at  one  of  these  that  we  pro¬ 
posed  the  establishment  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent 
(Society,  and  forthwith  it  was  established.  We  believe 
there  is  a  general  feeling  towards  resuming  the  annual 
dinner,  for  they  brought  all  parties  together,  and  for  the 
day,  neither  politics,  nor  religion,  nor  any  other  subject 
but  the  interests  of  gardening,  was  allowed  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  But  “who  is  to  bell  the  cat?”  Who  is  to 
take  upon  himself  to  send  out  innumerable  letters,  of 
which  one  in  ten  or  twenty  may  be  noticed  ?  Who  is  to 
risk  the  ordering  a  dinner  for  a  hundred  people — the  least 
number  that  perhaps  may  be  expected  to  attend — and 
on  the  day  be  unable  to  say  whether  seventy  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  will  be  present.  We  have  seen  the  day 
when  nearly  two  hundred  met  to  exchange,  buy,  sell, 
and  settle  accounts.  Let  twenty  lay  their  heads  together 
and  be  stewards,  and  each  engage  to  dispose  of  four 
tickets,  and  his  own,  advertize  an  invitation  to  every¬ 
body,  with  an  intimation  that  no  ticket  can  be  had  after 
a  given  day,  and  let  the  tickets  be  at  a  price  that  will 
not  shut  out  the  humble,  but  enthusiastic  florist — say 
five  shillings  for  dinner  and  dessert  at  the  very  most. 
Such  a  meeting  might  do  a  world  of  good,  if  it  only 
wiped  off  by-gones,  and  led  to  a  more  congenial  feeling 
for  the  future. 

The  Stoke  Nexcington  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  held 
the  annual  show  in  the  Manor  Rooms,  and  we  do  not 
exaggerate  when  we  record  that  many  of  the  blooms 
were  six  inches  in  diameter.  Our  readers  will  remember 
the  list  of  show  flowers  we  gave ;  and  if  we  were  to 
report  the  names  of  the  winning  varieties,  it  would  he 
merely  repeating  the  names  we  have  given  as  the  best. 
We  never  saw  the  Queen  of  England  so  fine,  nor  Qoliah 
so  had,  in  all  the  stands ;  this  was  remarkable.  We 
were  favoured  with  a  sight  of  some  new  ones  from 
France,  not  exhibited  at  the  show,  and  we  may  safely 
recommend  two  of  them  as  great  acquisitions — these 


were  Rainhoxv  and  Monge.  The  specimens  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  pots  were  beyond  all  praise ;  and  Mr. 
fSalter  exhibited  a  stand  of  flowers,  not  for  competition, 
which  had  many  admirers — a  stand  of  the  Pompones,  or 
Lilliputian  varieties,  which,  as  pot  varieties,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful.  Judges,  Mr.  Nevil,  Mr.  Frazer,  and 
ourselves.  A  sumptuous  dinner  was  provided,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  exhibitors  and  friends  sat  down  to  it ;  but, 
beyond  eating  and  drinking,  there  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  said  or  done. 

The  Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show,  a  second  edition 
of  the  Stoke  Newington,  with  additions,  we  wish  we 
could  say  improvements,  came  off  on  Wednesday  the 
20th  ult.  It  is  a  worthy  offset  of  the  old  bulb,  never¬ 
theless,  for  the  members  of  the  old  one  not  only  support 
it,  but  actually  form  it.  There  is  palpable  evidence  that 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  rising  flower.  As  in  flori¬ 
culture,  we  only  look  wilfully  at  the  pleasant  side  of  the 
question,  and  pretend  not  to  notice  the  opposite,  we 
confine  our  report  to  the  facts,  that  the  flowers  were 
highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors,  and  the  dinner  as 
creditable  to  the  landlord.  The  winning  varieties  may 
be  found  among  those  we  have  recommended. 

Fuchsias  (A.  D.). — If  the  selection  is  to  be  from  the 
list  sent,  take  Banks’s  Voltigeur ,  Henderson  s  Resplen¬ 
dent,  Smith's  Sidonia,  Psyche,  and  Clapton  Hero.  But 
we  gave  a  much  better  list.  The  following  are  the  best 
of  their  classes;  and  if  our  readers  recollect  some  good 
one  that  we  have  omitted,  they  may  conclude  that  they 
are  beaten : — Ne  plus  ultra,  Coralina,  One  in  the  Ring, 
Elizabeth,  Hebe,  Standard,  (Mayles’)  Champion,  Lady 
Dartmouth,  Sidonia,  Leader,  Banks’s  Diamond,  or  Dia¬ 
dem,  Pinces  Princeps,  or  Princess,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Psyche,  Clapton  Hero,  Scarletina  rejlexa,  Splendida, 
Voltigeur,  Brule,  Dr.  Gross,  and,  for  a  curiosity,  V he 
Great  Western.  Smith,  of  Plornsey,  and  Turner,  of 
Slough,  keep  all  the  collection,  but  most  nurseries  keep 
some  of  them. 

Pelargoniums. — We  have  a  number  of  Geranium 
growers’  questions  to  answer,  and  we  shall,  in  a  running 
article  upon  the  subject,  answer  everybody,  by  giving  a 
list  of  those  which  we  consider  have  come  nearest  to  the 
properties,  and  make  the  best  show  plants ;  and  the 
selection  we  make  shall  comprise  enough  for  any  ordi¬ 
nary  collection.  We  may  here  mention,  that  some  of 
the  best  individual  flowers  form  bad  trusses,  and  are 
shy  bloomers,  and,  therefore,  by  no  means  become  fa¬ 
vourites  with  exhibitors. 

Chrysanthemums  under  a  north  wall  have  not  suffered 
at  all  in  comparison  with  those  on  the  south  ;  but  it  is 
worth  mentioning,  that  a  plant  which  has  been  shaded 
from  the  sun,  but  left  entirely  unprotected  through  the 
last  four  days’  frost  when  the  sun  was  not  shining,  seems 
scarcely  to  have  lost  a  flower,  while  the  rest,  which  were 
not  shaded,  have  every  bloom  spoiled.  A  house  of 
Chrysanthemums,  comprising  merely  the  sorts  we  have 
mentioned,  is  at  this  time  very  striking,  and,  with  care, 
and  keeping  free  from  damp,  will  probably  remain  so 
two  months. 

Dahlias  (X.  Y.  Z.). — It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  one  to 
pick  out  half-a-dozen  dahlias  from  all  that  are  coming 
out ;  but  as  we  have  in  another  place  mentioned  the 
names  of  a  dozen  or  more,  with  descriptions,  we  may 
repeat  them  here.  They  are  all  described  in  our  Annual 
Dahlia  List.  They  are — Green's  Scarlet  King,  Rawling’s 
Dr.  Frampton  and  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  Drummond’s  Bob 
and  Sir  R.  Whittington,  are  all  described  good.  Ariel 
and  Una,  whites,  are  mentioned  with  some  doubt;  Laura 
Laving  ton  and  Triumphant,  as  the  best  fancies;  Annie 
Salter,  as  a  great  curiosity ;  Miss  Wentworth,  as  an  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  light  class;  Kossuth  and  Miss  Ward,  as 
moderate  fancies ;  Morning  Star,  as  a  brilliant  orange 
colour,  and  new;  Louisa  Glenny,  Robert  Montgomery, 
and  Rose  of  England,  as  very  beautiful,  but  only  one 
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bloom  of  eacli  seen.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  dahlias 
this  year  which  are  no  advance  on  old  ones,  and  if  we 
have  missed  any  it  has  been  the  grower’s  fault  for  not 
sending  them  to  us. 

Auriculas  (B.  B.). — According  to  the  old  laws  of 
showing,  the  exhibitor  had  to  possess  the  plants  three 
months,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  lirst  of  February,  and  we 
recommend  early  purchases,  because  the  more  there  are 
to  pick  from,  the  better  chance  there  is  of  strong  plants, 
for  each  buyer  will  pick  the  best,  according  to  his 
judgment,  Page’s  Champion,  Cheetham’s  Lancashire 
Hero,  Nd  plus  ultra,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Grimes’ 
Privateer,  Lovely  Anna,  Taylor’s  Glory,  and  Magpie,  are 
all  certain  show  flowers.  Col.  Taylor,  and  .Booth’s 
Freedom,  are  very  line  when  caught,  but  one  had  need 
have  a  frame  full  of  each  for  the  chance.  In  the 
country  they  only  show  live  pips,  in  the  metropolis 
seven.  Hedges’  Britannia,  and  Smith’s  Waterloo ,  are 
both  fine,  but  uncertain. 

Ranunculuses  ( B .  T.  H.). — The  principal  raisers  of 
these  magnificent  flowers  are  —  Read,  of  Brucefield; 
Groom,  of  Walworth ;  Arizee,  of  Devonport-road ;  I'yso, 
of  Wallingford ;  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk;  and  Lockhart, 
of  Parson’s  Green.  Florists  who  desire  to  be  ready  for 
June  shows  plant  between  the  7th  and  20th  of  February. 
It  is  better  to  begin,  with  a  few  good  ones  than  a  lot  of 
middling  or  bad ;  either  of  these  parties  would  send  a 
dozen  of  their  best;  and  if  all  were  to  do  this  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  price,  the  collection  would  beat  everything,  if  well 
grown.  Mixtures  can  be  purchased  cheaply,  and,  if  for 
garden  ornaments  only,  would  make  beautiful  border  or 
bed  flowers. 

The  Acacia-like  plant  sent  to  us  with  the  Calceolarias 
and  Geraniums  appears  to  be  Ruscus  Hypopliyllum, 
but  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  a  mere  specimen  with¬ 
out  the  bloom. 

Breaking  of  Tulips  (M.  D.). — The  only  thing  the 
oldest  and  best  growers  have  discovered  is,  that  they 
know  nothing  about  it.  The  Tulip  from  seed  mostly 
comes  of  a  self  colour ;  after  some  years  growing  it  may 
break  into  stripes,  which  stripes  are  rarely  two  years 
alike.  Every  conceivable  means  have  been  tried  to 
hasten  this  breaking,  but  without  the  least  success. 
We  once  had  thousands  of  breeders,  or  unbroken 
Tulips ;  some  planted  in  the  poorest,  and  some  in  the 
richest  soil  imaginable — some  in  clay,  some  in  sand,  or 
nearly  so,  some  in  a  shallow  gravelly  soil — some  in  the 
sun,  others  in  the  shade.  We  had  some  break  in  every 
one  of  the  conditions,  but  not  enough  to  show  that  one 
condition  was  more  favourable  than  another.  Old  fan¬ 
ciers  used  to  recommend  seed  to  be  saved  from  unbroken 
flowers.  This  was  silly  advice.  Save  it  from  the  very 
best  flowers  that  are  broken ;  cross  them  how  you  like, 
there  is  certainly  time  saved  bjr  it,  for  the  seedlings 
occasionally  come  broken  when  they  first  bloom.  It  is 
the  only  flower  we  know  that  does  change  after  bloom¬ 
ing  ;  and  they  will  occasionally  change  back  again  to 
the  breeder,  or  self  colour. 

The  sooner  Societies  put  a  limit  to  the  size  of  Dahlias, 
the  sooner  we  shall  improve  in  what  is  far  more  es¬ 
sential,  form.  Four  inches  for  the  back  row,  four 
inches  for  the  middle  row,  and  three  inches  for  the  front, 
might  be  thought  arbitrary ;  but  some  of  our  very  best  are 
rendered  coarse,  rough  on  the  outline,  and  unsightly,  by 
the  endeavour  to  show  the  largest  flowers.  Sir  F. 
Bathurst  is  more  beautiful  at  four  inches  than  five ;  so 
is  the  Princess  Radzville,  Scarlet  Gem,  Yellow  Standard, 
Barmaid,  Admiral  Stopford,  Queen  of  the  East,  and 
others,  and  all  they  grow  beyond  that,  is  in  coarseness. 
There  are  no  more  petals,  but  the  same  number  has 
to  cover  a  larger  surface ;  and  we  maintain  that  three 
sizes  in  a  stand  are  far  better  than  equality,  and 
enables  an  exhibitor  to  show  a  better  variety. 

Pelargoniums. — If  B.  T.  can  only  afford  six  new 


ones,  buy  Ariadne,  Enchantress,  Magnet,  Purple  Stand 
ard,  Shy  loch,  and  Elise.  There  are,  it  is  true,  very 
many  others,  and  all  are  praised,  and  many  have  cer¬ 
tificates.  Let  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  all,  do  so; 
but  there  are  many  persons  who  cannot  order  more  than 
half-a-dozen,  and  we  will  warrant  they  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  above-named.  Chieftain,  although  . 
praised  by  the  National  Society,  is  good  for  nothing. 

Cinerarias  (AT.  AT.).- — Those  selected  by  the  National 
Society  are  Margaret  d' Anjou,  Alba  Magna,  Marianne, 
Orpheus,  Queen  of  Beaut  ies,  Rosalind,  Beauty,  Christabel, 
Field  Marshall,  Formosa,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Loveliness, 
Model  of  Perfection,  Nonsuch,  and  Prince  Arthur. 
Rather  a  wholesale  recommendation  it  will  be  said,  and 
more  particularly  as  most  of  them  are  inferior  to  some 
we  have  already.  How  many  of  these  will  beat  Lady 
Hume  Campbell  ? 

Polyanthuses  (IF.  S .). — We  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  them  grown  near  London,  but  we  fear  it  must  not 
be  too  near.  Duke  of  Northumberland,  newish,  was 
sent  to  us  in  fine  condition,  and  Lord  Morpeth  also,  but 
the  former  was  the  better  of  the  two.  We  are  informed 
that  Lord  Morpeth  is  a  better  grower  than  the  other ; 
but  we  should  certainly  grow  both.  Fire  King  was  also 
shown  to  us  as  a  very  striking  flower,  and  the  three 
would  form  part  of  our  collection. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 
the  pink — (Continued  from  page  131). 

General  Management :  Planting. — The  bed  to  receive 
the  plants  being  duly  prepared,  as  described  in  a  former 
number,  and  the  pipings  well-rooted,  proceed  to  plant 
them  out.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  early  part 
of  September.  Two  advantages  are  secured  by  early 
planting.  If  it  is  delayed  a  considerable  time  after  the 
pipings  are  rooted,  they  draw  up,  become  spindly,  weak, 
and  long-legged,  and  are  then  so  tender,  that  they  suffer 
much  from  the  autumnal  winds,  and  many  of  them  will 
perish  if  the  winter  sets  in  severely.  This  is  entirely 
owing  to  lato  planting.  The  remedy,  or  rather  pre¬ 
vention,  is  easy,  namely, —  to  plant  early,  before  the 
plants  become  thus  drawn  up  and  weakly.  The  other 
advantage  is,  that  the  plants  are  enabled,  by  being 
planted  in  the  blooming-bed  as  early  as  September,  to 
get  well-established,  firmly-rooted  and  even  to  make 
some  growth  before  winter  sets  in.  By  being  well- 
rooted,  the  frost  will  have  less  power  to  throw  them 
out  of  the  ground,  a  circumstance  which  always  happens 
to  small  plants  of  any  kind  when  planted  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  advantages,  then,  of  early  planting  being 
so  manifest,  the  florist  is  inexcusable  if  he  allows  the 
right  season  to  pass,  and  his  choice  Pinks  to  spoil  in 
consequence.  The  season  for  planting  having  arrived, 
take  the  pot  of  pipings  to  the  bed,  turn  them  out,  and 
carefully  divide  them,  retaining  every  root,  and  even  a 
small  portion  of  soil  to  each,  if  possible.  Commence  with 
No.  1;  plant  it  with  a  trowel,  taking  out  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  ;  then  put  in  the  plant,  and  put  the  earth 
to  it,  pressing  it  firmly  to  each  plant.  The  first  row 
may  be  planted  from  the  walk  at  the  end  of  the  bed ; 
plant  them  across  the  bed  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and 
six  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  This  may 
seem  a  rather  wide  space  at  first,  when  the  plants  are  j 
small ;  but  in  the  spring,  when  they  have  grown  consi-  ! 
derably,  it  will  not  be  too  much  ;  besides,  by  giving  this 
room,  the  earth  can  be  more  easily  stirred-up  between 
the  plants  in  the  spring  without  disturbing  the  plants. 
When  the  first  row  is  planted,  place  the  number  to  it 
facing  the  plants,  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  that 
variety  to  fill  the  row,  if  not,  fill  up  the  row  with  the 
next  number.  Be  very  particular  to  place  each  number 
or  tally  to  each  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  and 
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confusion.  This  is,  as  we  have  often  said,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  point,  especially  to  the  florist  who  cultivates  his 
plants  for  sale.  In  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed 
|  upon  having  the  varieties  true  to  their  name,  so  will  be 
i  his  credit,  and  having  once  established  a  character  for 
sending  out  plants  correctly  named,  his  trade  will 
be  sure  to  increase;  whereas,  if  by  carelessness  about 
his  tallies,  he  once  gets  wrong,  and  sells  Iris  flowers 
:  untrue,  his  credit  will  be  lost,  and  his  business  will  fail. 

;  To  return  to  the  planting.  The  first  row  being  finished, 
i  before  commencing  to  plant  the  second,  procure  a  board 
j  nearly  as  long  as  the  bed  is  broad,  lay  this  across  it,  and 
1  when  planting  the  second  row  place  the  foot  upon  the 
board ;  this  will  prevent  a  too  great  pressure  with  the 
foot  upon  the  bed  in  one  particular  place.  After  the 
second  row  is  finished  planting,  and  the  tally  or  tallies 
correctly  placed,  remove  the  board  backward,  stir  up 
the  soil  where  it  has  laid,  and  proceed  to  plant  the  third 
row ;  and  so  on  till  all  are  finished.  The  only  point 
to  attend  to,  is  not  to  have  too  many  plants  out  of 
the  soil  at  once,  as,  if  that  were  the  case,  the  young 
roots  being  so  tender  would  be  sure  to  perish  at  the  ends. 

Mulching. — Though  the  Pink  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest 
of  all  florists’  flowers,  yet,  in  its  young  state,  a  little 
protection  from  very  severe  frost  will  be  useful,  or,  at 
least,  will  do  no  harm.  That  protection  consists  in 
laying  upon  the  bed,  between  the  rows,  a  thin  covering 
of  either  very  short  littery  dung,  or  one-year-old  leaf- 
mould.  If  neither  of  these  are  at  hand,  a  covering  of 
decayed  tanner’s  bark  will  answer  the  purpose  moderately 
well.  No  other  protection  is  necessary. 

Spring  and  Summer  Culture. —  When  the  cold 
blasts  and  severe  weather  of  winter  are  passed  by  and 
j  gone,  examine  the  Pink-bed,  and  if  any  of  the  plants 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  frost,  press  them  down  gently 
into  the  earth,  and  close  it  to  them  with  the  hand.  The 
heavy  spring  rains  will  soon  make  the  soil  hard,  and  when 
such  is  the  case,  take  a  very  short  three-pronged  fork, 
and  with  it  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil,  being  careful 
not  to  disturb  or  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The 
mulching,  if  very  long,  may  be  partially  removed,  and 
the  rest  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  operation  of 
stirring  it  with  the  fork.  This  forking  of  the  soil  will 
greatly  refresh  the  plants,  and  they  will  soon  show  the 
good  effects  of  it  by  vigorous  growth,  and  improved 
colour  of  the  foliage.  The  warm  spring  showers  will 
also  sink  into  the  soil  more  easily,  and  enrich  the  bed, 
and  thus  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Pinks.  This 
forking  the  bed  over  may  be  repeated  as  the  plants 
advance  in  growth,  and  will  be  useful  to  keep  down 
the  weeds,  as  well  as  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil 
loose  and  open  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  weather. 

I  As  the  season  advances,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes 
powerful,  a  second  mulching  will  be  desirable.  The 
i  former  mulching  was  used  to  protect  the  roots  from  the 
frost ;  this  second  one  is  to  act  the  reverse.  It  is  in- 
i  tended  to  shelter  the  roots  from  the  heat  and  drought 
caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  a  dry  season. 

T.  Applebv. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

North  Borders. — A  correspondent,  at  page  139,  has 
enquired  in  what  way  he  can  make  the  most  of  a  north 
border  ?  and,  as  this  is  a  subject  of  general  interest,  we 
at  once  comply  with  his  request,  and  give  the  matter 
that  prominent  feature  in  our  Calendar  which  its  im¬ 
portance  deserves,  for  we  regard  it,  we  confess,  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  spots  in  tho  garden,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  our  worthy  coadjutors  look  with  equal  interest  on 
it;  Mr.  Beaton  has  often  hinted  how  useful  a  place  it 
is  to  strike  summer  cuttings  on;  Mr.  Errington,  to 


grow  his  Elton  pine  strawberries  on  for  a  late  supply  ; 
and  we  dare  say  Mr.  Eish  will  be  equally  anxious  to 
have  a  share  of  it,  to  place  his  hard-wooded  plants  on  in 
summer,  pleading,  as  an  excuse,  that  it  is  near  the 
water.  Now,  our  worthy  correspondent  will  see  how 
many  different  uses  a  north  border  may  be  put  to;  in 
fact,  so  many,  that  we  despair  of  having  any  portion  of 
it  left,  if  our  worthy  friends  have  to  be  served  first  to 
the  full  extent  they  require  ;  and  though  we  regard  Mr. 
Errington’s  claim  (on  the  score  of  lengthening  the 
season  of  that  useful  fruit,  the  strawberry)  equal  to  our 
own,  yet  we  have  some  reluctance  to  our  other  two 
worthy  friends  usurping  too  much  of  it,  the  purposes  we 
put  it  to  are  so  essential  to  the  regular  supply  of  “the 
useful,”  that  we  are  loath  to  surrender  it  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  make  it  subservient  to  ornamental 
purposes.  Our  claim  is  this  :  it  usually  happens  that  a 
portion  of  each  summer  proves  too  dry  for  the  well-being 
of  our  Lettuces ,  Cauliflowers,  and  beds  of  such  things  as 
require  sowing  at  that  particular  time ;  now,  a  north 
border  is  at  once  cool  and  partially  shaded,  and,  from 
its  position,  more  moist  than  any  other  part  of  the 
garden,  on  which  account  it  is,  therefore,  most  invaluable 
for  the  production  of  these  things.  We  know  we  should 
have  often  been  badly  off  for  good,  well-blanched  Lettuce, 
as  well  as  have  missed  a  crop  of  young  plants  for  sup¬ 
plying  another  season,  had  we  not  had  this  north 
border,  and  our  late  Cape  Brocoli,  Cauliflower,  and 
Earliest  Cabbage,  or  Colewort  plants,  would  have  been 
difficult  to  entice  up  anywhere  else,  without  more  labour 
than  we  could  well  spare  at  that  busy  time,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  all-important  piece  of  ground.  But  con¬ 
fining  our  observations  more  to  the  point,  we  should 
say,  in  answer  to  our  enquiring  correspondent,  that  he 
cannot  do  better  with  his  border  than  plant  a  part  of  it, 
say  one-third,  with  the  Elton  Strawberry,  as  we  can 
confirm  all  Mr.  Errington  has  said  of  its  late-bearing 
properties,  and  when  planted  here  its  usual  period  of 
producing  is  much  lengthened ;  and  it  often  happens, 
some  change  in  the  weather  takes  place  towards  the  end 
of  the  general  strawberry  season,  which  enables  the 
later  blooms  of  this  somewhat  desultory-bearing  fruit  to 
arrive  at  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  it  coidd 
possibly  have  done  if  planted  anywhere  else ;  so  much 
so,  that  we  have  often  gathered  fruit  here  when  its 
novelty  attracted  no  little  attention.  The  appearance 
of  a  severe  winter  renders  it  advisable  to  postpone 
planting  until  spring,  unless  it  be  already  done ;  but 
our  correspondent  has  only  to  turn  to  Mr.  Errington’s 
remarks  on  this  head  in  former  numbers,  and  he  will 
see  the  culture  there  explained  in  a  manner  to  which 
we  have  nothing  to  add.  Our  duties  are  more  especially 
with  that  portion  of  the  border  now  vacant,  by  the  last 
of  the  summer-sown  lettuces  having  been  cut  down 
some  time  since ;  and  we  suppose  all  that  is  useful  of 
the  cabbage  and  other  plants  reared  there,  are  also 
removed  somewhere  else,  so  that  a  considerable  space 
of  vacant  gi'ound  exists ;  this  we  advise  to  be  at  once 
manured  and  ridged,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  this 
border  too  loose.  In  ridging,  be  careful  to  lay  it  up  as 
rough  as  possible,  and  also  take  advantage  of  some  dry, 
frosty  day  in  winter  to  turn  those  ridges  again,  taking 
care  in  so  doing  to  make  the  furrow  in  the  place  where 
the  former  ridge  was,  in  fact,  splitting  each  one,  as  is 
done  in  some  counties  for  turnips  in  the  fields  ;  by  this 
means  the  fertilizing  action  of  the  atmosphere  has  a 
more  extended  surface  to  work  upon,  and  in  the  spring 
you  will  find  your  border  work  better  than  you  anti¬ 
cipated,  and,  as  this  border  is  not  wanted  early  in  the 
spring,  it  will  have  so  much  the  more  time  to  mellow 
down. 

One  of  the  first  crops  our  correspondent  need  put  in 
this  border  are  Radishes,  and  in  most  places  they  need 
not  be  sown  before  the  beginning  of  May,  as  more 
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exposed  situations  suit  them  better  earlier  in  the  season ; 
and  should  that  month  prove  a  very  dry  one,  he  will, 
probably,  want  some  of  his  late  Brocolis,  and  such 
things  sown  here;  but,  in  a  usual  way,  Lettuces  can 
be  grown  in  some  more  exposed  place  until  later  in  the 
j  season.  In  fact,  no  particular  directions  can  be  given  as 
to  the  precise  period  in  which  the  crops  here  ought  to 
be  put  in,  as  everything  depends  on  the  season, — a  dull, 

,  moist  one  making  the  north  border  less  useful  than 
j  other  portions  of  the  garden ;  but  there  generally  is  a 
period  of  dry  weather  at  some  time  or  other,  in  which 
I  its  utility  becomes  manifest.  We  may  say,  we  have 
often  planted  Lettuce  here,  with  every  success,  when 
I  the  same  kinds  ran  immediately  to  seed  in  other  parts 
1  of  the  garden ;  and  we  have  also  grown  French  Beans, 
late  Peas,  &c.,  as  well ;  but  usually  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  room  for  these  things  here,  and  with  good 
culture,  they  may  be  made  to  succeed  tolerably  well 
elsewhere,  which  some  of  the  things  mentioned  above 
will  not.  We  have  also,  at  times,  prepared  a  bed,  and 
pricked  out  our  Celery  plants  prior  to  planting  out  in 
i  the  ridges.  The  uses  of  a  north  border,  then,  are  so 
manifold,  as  to  make  it  one  of  those  interesting  plots 
we  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  without.  We  need  hardly 
add,  that  what  we  mean  by  a  north  border,  is  that  slip 
of  ground  immediately  behind  a  wall  running  east  and 
west,  or  the  north  side  of  a  range  of  buildings  running 
in  the  same  direction,  where  the  crop  may  be  partially 
shaded  from  hot  sunshine. 

Sundries.  —  As  we  have  already  had  more  severe 
weather  in  November  than  for  some  years  past,  we 
must  impress  on  our  readers  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  for  it,  by  always  having  a  supply  of  such  roots 
and  vegetables  in  store,  as  is  wanted  for  daily  consump¬ 
tion.  Turnips,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  Parsnips 
might  be  kept  very  well,  in  any  cool  shed,  for  several 
days;  and  so  might  Horse-radish  and  Celery ;  the  latter 
ought,  however,  to  be  laid  in  an  upright  position 


amongst  sand.  Brocoli  might  be  cut  and  hung  up, 
crown  downwards;  and  if  Lettuces  are  taken  up  with 
a  little  ball  of  earth,  they  will  keep  a  long  time  good 
amongst  nothing  but  sand.  These,  and  some  other 
preparations,  ought  all  to  be  made  prior  to  severe 
weather  setting  in,  for  we  must  not  wait  until  it  has 
done  so,  and  then  regret  the  delay.  Beds  of  Lettuce 
will  also  require  their  protection  thrown  over  them ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cauliflowers,  and  other 
things.  Parsley  that  was  potted  some  time  ago  must 
now  be  put  into  some  place  where  it  is  likely  to  grow 
slowly  and  gradually.  Mint  and  Tarragon  may  be 
hurried  a  little  more  if  they  are  wanted  at  Christmas ; 
and  take  especial  care  of  Cucumbers,  which,  at  this 
period,  demaud  particular  attention ;  and  do  not  by 
any  means  allow  them  to  have  too  many  fruit  on  at 
this  season,  when  they  are  denied  one  of  that  most 
necessary  concomitants  to  successful  culture  —  “sun¬ 
shine.”  Keep  the  Vine  also  tolerably  thin,  and  do  not 
allow  anything  else  in  the  same  department  with  them, 
or  disease  will  be  engendered.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  French  Beans ;  but  the  latter  is  more  especially  liable 
to  shanking  off, — one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  which,  is 
liberal  dusting  with  charcoal  dust ;  a  little  more  seed 
may  be  sown  rather  thickly  in  a  pan,  and  remember,  in 
forcing,  to  use  only  the  very  best-ripened  seed, — large 
as  this  seed  is,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  able  to  support  the 
infant  plant  in  its  first  efforts  to  grow,  than  most  other 
seeds  of  tiny  dimensions.  Attend  to  Asparagus  in  the 
course  of  forcing ;  see  that  it  has  not  too  much  heat  at 
first,  otherwise  it  will  come  small  and  ill-flavoured ;  a 
little  more  may  be  taken  up  and  put  in  heat, — gentle, 
at  first  if  it  can  be  so, — and  afterwards,  as  it  advances, 
more  air  or  light  may  be  given  to  it  to  improve  its  fla¬ 
vour.  Sea-kale  attend  to  as  before ;  and  all  routine 
work  may  be  proceeded  with  as  weather  and  other 
circumstances  suggest. 

J.  R. 
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By  the  Authoress  of 

One  of  the  most  hardworking,  honest  men  in  our  village, 
has  just  been  called  to  his  rest,  and  it  may  be  a  lesson  to 
others  to  hear  a  little  about  his  simple  life  ;  for  an  honest 
man  is  an  example  to  all,  whether  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  or  in  the  homely  garments  of  the  poor. 

George  M - had  worked  upon  a  nobleman’s  property 

for  six-and-twenty  years.  He  was  what  is  called  a  hedge- 
carpenter,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  park  palings,  fences, 
gates,  &e.,  on  the  estate.  His  wife  had  been  dead  almost  as 

long  as  his  connection  with  Lord  C - ’s  property,  but  he 

clave  with  the  affection  of  a  son  to  her  old  mother,  with 
whom  he  lived  ever  after,  and  was  wholly  her  prop  and  stay. 
His  habits  of  activity  were  so  natural  to  him  that  he  seemed 
only  happy  when  busy  in  his  daily  work,  and  his  cheerful, 
contented  face  spoke  volumes  for  his  inward  happiness. 
Every  morning  at  four  o’clock  was  he  up  and  off  to  the 
park,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  his  work  some¬ 
times  lay  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  his  home.  We 
often  used  to  meet  him  on  summer  evenings,  plodding  home 
through  the  dust,  with  his  basket  of  tools  on  his  back,  and 
his  poor  legs  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  weight  of  the 
great,  heavy  boots  worn  by  the  labouring  classes ;  but 
neither  summer  heat,  or  winter  wet  and  cold,  stopped  this 
industrious  creature  as  long  as  work  was  to  be  done. 

He  was  a  cottage  gardener  too.  He  had  his  allotment, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  and  neatest,  and  after  working 
hours,  down  he  went,  boots  and  all,  to  till  his  dear  bit 
i  of  ground ;  there  was  no  hour  of  the  day  in  which  George 
M - was  idle. 

Of  late  years,  however,  he  was  a  good  deal  tried  by 
untoward  times.  The  workpeople  employed  on  the  estate 


“  My  Flowers ,”  &c. 

were  almost  all  of  them  discharged,  and  although  George 
was  never  put  off  entirely,  yet  he  worked  fewer  and  fewer 
days  in  the  week  as  years  passed  on  ;  and  work  being  scarce 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  could  not  employ  his  spare  time 
as  he  wished  to  do.  He  was  a  man  to  be  fully  trusted,  and 
this  was  a  means  of  blessing  to  him,  for  in  the  winter  he  could 
always  be  allowed  to  grub  up  roots  in  the  garden  and  other 
places  where  men  of  only  indifferent  character  could  not  be 
permitted  to  go,  and  it  will  be  long  before  such  another  will 
be  found  to  fill  his  place.  He  also  begged  for  more  land  to 
keep  his  hands  employed,  and  never  did  any  slave  labour 
more  than  he  did  to  do  his  duty  by  the  land,  and  pay  his 
rent.  Every  one  spoke  well  of  him ;  he  meddled  with  no 
one’s  affairs  but  his  own,  and,  being  a  man  of  few  words,  no 
one  could  take  offence  at  him. 

At  length  he  was  attacked  with  sickness,  and  often  laid  by 
for  days  on  the  bed  of  acute  agony.  His  groans  and  cries 
could  be  heard  into  the  street,  but  they  were  not  murmur- 
ings  or  impatience;  he  bore  all  with  the  most  enduring 
resignation,  and  not  a  complaint,  I  believe,  arose  in  his 
heart.  The  moment  he  found  relief  he  was  again  on  foot, 
and  at  his  land;  but  every  attack  left  him  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  we  marked,  with  sorrow,  that  poor  George  was 
evidently  getting  past  his  work.  His  mother-in-law,  an 
active  creature  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  watched  over  him 
tenderly,  and  shed  tears  as  his  strength  decayed,  but  he  was 
gone  when  no  one  expected  it,  and  she  was  suddenly  left 
lamenting.  He  was  ill  for  only  two  or  three  days  at  last, 
and  by  no  means  in  such  extreme  suffering  as  he  had  been 
before. 

On  Wednesday  he  attended  the  week-day  prayers,  at 
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night  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  rose  again.  On  Sunday 
he  was  visited  by  the  proprietors  of  his  allotment  ground, 
and  his  great  anxiety  was  about  his  rent.  He  was  told  to 
consider  his  rent  as  paid — to  make  his  mind  easy — to  hold 
his  land  henceforth  as  free — but  he  could  not  clearly  under¬ 
stand  it;  what  with  pain  and  deafness  it  was  difficult  to 
make  him  understand  anything,  but  he  hoped  in  a  day  or 
two  to  be  out  again,  to  dig  up  his  crop,  and  he  smiled  and 
bid  God  bless  his  friends  when  they  left  his  room.  The 
i  next  morning  the  passing  bell  tolled  heavily  in  the  distance. 

!  George  M -  had  departed  during  the  night,  in  peace 

|  and  hope. 

Poor  Betty  sits  by  her  fire-side  in  second  widowhood. 
“  When  I  lost  my  husband,”  she  says  “  I  had  my  children 
round  me,  but  now  X  am  all  alone.”  George  had  been  so 
long  her  only  son ;  he  had  been  so  good  and  kind,  and 
dutiful,  that  it  is  indeed  a  heavy  bereavement  to  the  aged 
widow.  She  misses  his  voice,  she  thinks  she  hears  his 
wheel-barrow  coming  to  the  door,  and  everything  she  sees 
reminds  her  of  him. 

The  testimony  borne  to  George  M - by  the  agent  of  the 

projjerty  of  Lord  C - ,  is,  indeed,  a  noble  one.  “  He  has 

been  a  true  and  faithful  servant  for  six- and-twenty  years ; 
the  park  will  never  see  his  like  again.” 

How  good  would  it  be  for  every  labourer,  for  every 
i  servant,  if  such  were  their  savour  among  men !  How  noble 
would  be  toil,  the  hardest,  heaviest  toil,  if  such  were  their 
walk  and  conversation  !  If  example  is  better  than  precept, 
let  the  example  of  George  M-  —  ■  lead  many  others  to  “  go 
and  do  likewise.”  But  let  them  not  try  in  their  own 
strength,  for  they  will  find  that  fail.  Let  them  seek  health 
and  strength  from  Him  who  alone  can  give  it  to  them,  and 
let  them  not  doubt  but  they  shall  fully  obtain  it.  The  peace 
which  the  world  gives  cannot  be  called  peace,  but  the  peace 
of  God  gives  also  favour  in  the  sight  of  man,  supports  us 
under  manifold  privations  and  bodily  tortures  which  man 
cannot  assuage,  and  is  in  itself  an  heritage  such  as 
kings  may  envy. 

Now  let  us  reflect  that,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple, 
we  all  are  servants  of  one  master.  Are  we  “  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  ”  servants  to  Him  as  George  M - was  to  his  master? 

What  testimony  will  be  borne  to  our  doings  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes?  We  may  slip  through  the  earthly  net 
that  is  spreadfor  us;  we  may  not  be  found  wanting,  perhaps, 
in  man’s  eyes,  which  cannot  see  into  the  heart ;  but  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  slip  through  the  net  in  which  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth  holds  us.  We  must  be  dragged  ashore 
and  singled  out,  the  bad  from  the  good,  when  the  judgment- 
day  arrives. 

Let  us  then  try  above  all  things  to  approve  ourselves  to 
Him  who  “  searcheth  the  heart.”  Man’s  testimony  will 
stand  us  in  no  stead  before  Him  who  “  trieth  the  reins  ;  ”  it 
is  a  good  earthly  possession,  and  an  honourable  reward  to 
worldly  faithfulness,  but  we  go  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
with  nothing  in  our  hands.  Our  only  plea  for  mercy  is 
the  work  which  man's  hand  cannot  do;  our  only  covering 
from  God’s  wrath,  the  garment  “  without  seam,  woven  from 
top  to  bottom,”  which  Christ  has  purchased  for  us  with 
his  own  blood.  Let  us  all  remember  this. 


HINTS  TO  COTTAGERS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  PIGS. 

{Continued  f rom  pat/e  135.) 

The  row  is  very  prolific.  She  commences  breeding  at 
from  seven  to  twelve  months  old,  and  has  two  litters  in  the 
year.  From  the  time  she  receives  the  boar,  to  the  time  she 
farrows,  is  sixteen  weeks;  and  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
she  may  have  her  litter  in  spring  and  autumn.  At  the  time 
of  her  parturition  she  should  be  shut  in  her  sty  away  from 
all  other  pigs,  with  not  too  much  straw,  as  the  young  pigs  are 
apt  to  nestle  under  the  straw,  and  the  sow  to  lie  down  on 
and  crush  them.  She  should  be  in  good  condition,  but  not 
fat,  and  should  be  well  fed.  She  is  best  left  to  herself,  and 
the  less  worried  she  is,  or  looked  at,  the  better;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  she  must  be  watched,  as  some  sows  are  apt  to 
eat  their  young.  If  you  have  such  a  sow,  the  sooner  you 
turn  her  into  bacon  the  better,  she  will  never  do  you  any  good. 
If  the  sow  has  more  pigs  than  teats,  they  should  be  killed  ; 


nine  or  ten  good  plump  pigs  are  far  to  be  preferred  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  half- starved,  miserable-looking  ones. 
The  food  should  be  given  warm  for  the  first  few  days,  and 
after  the  end  of  the  first  week  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  if 
the  sow  can  be  let  out  to  have  a  run  in  a  field  for  an  hour 
or  two  each  day.  At  six  weeks  old  the  sows,  if  for  fattening, 
must  be  spayed,  and  the  boars  cut.  This  is  generally  per¬ 
formed  by  a  man  who  makes  such  operations  his  business, 
and  the  charge  varies  in  different  places,  but  from  sixpence 
to  a  shilling  is  the  usual  price.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
they  may  be  weaned;  this  should  be  done  gradually,  in¬ 
creasing  the  time  they  are  away  from  their  mother  every 
day.  The  sow  should  be  then  well  fed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
flow  of  her  milk  has  subsided,  she  will  be  ready  to  receive 
the  boar,  which  will  be  easily  known  by  her  uneasiness  and 
other  signs.  It  is  usual  to  send  the  sow  to  the  boar  of  some 
neighbouring  farmer,  and  the  charge  is  about  Is.  Cd. ;  after 
this  the  sow  requires  little  attention  until  the  time  for  her 
littering  comes  round  again. 

Should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  purchase  pigs  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  killing,  it  is  advisable  to  buy  them  so  as  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old  at  Christmas.  Suppose  you 
buy  two  at  three  months  old  (they  will  cost  about  15s.)  in 
January,  begin  to  fatten  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  kill 
at  Christmas,  you  will  again  be  ready  for  another  couple  in 
January.  The  sty  for  the  fattening  pigs  may  be  smaller 
than  that  for  the  breeding  sow,  but  kept  in  every  respect  as 
warm,  dry ,  and  clean.  If  they  are  not  already  rung  when 
you  buy  them,  you  must  ring  them  immediately,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  rings  come  out  they  must  be  immediately  replaced. 
The  ring  is  usually  made  from  a  horseshoe  nail,  flattened 
at  the  head,  the  point  is  passed  through  the  grissel  at  the 
end  of  the  nose,  and  bent  round  into  the  form  of  a  ring, 
this  prevents  their  rooting ;  as  they  will  soon,  if  this  be 
not  done,  not  only  do  immense  damage  in  the  meadows, 
but  also  root  up  the  paving  of  their  sty.  Before  going 
further,  I  might  mention  that  one  great  object  in  purchasing 
pigs  for  feeding  and  fattening  is  to  get  one  of  a  quiet  and 
mild  disposition,  or  a  “  kindly  ”  pig.  Some  pigs  will  eat  as 
much  again  as  others,  and  not  get  on  a  bit  better.  This 
cannot  always  be  told  beforehand,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  look.  The  best  way  is  always,  if  you  can,  to  buy  of 
those  whose  pigs  you  have  found  by  experience  to  do  well. 
There  is  a  breed  of  pigs,  a  cross  with  the  black  China — and, 

I  believe,  the  white  China  is  much  of  the  same  disposition — 
which  live  almost  on  nothing;  they  eat  little  and  get  fat  on 
it,  but  they  are  not  the  pigs  for  a  cottager ;  they  are  more 
delicate,  and  kill  best  as  young  porkers  at  about  six  months 
old.  They  do  not  make  good  profitable  pork  and  bacon, 
which  is  a  cottager’s  aim. 

During  the  summer  the  pigs  may  be  fed  on  any  refuse 
fi'om  the  garden  and  the  house  (except  anything  in  the 
shape  of  meat) — cabbages,  potato-parings,  apples,  mangel 
wurzel  leaves,  and,  in  fact,  anything  from  the  garden  that 
will  serve  to  keep  him  during  the  summer,  minding  only  to 
give  him  plenty,  and  one  meal  a  day,  of  meal — that  is,  mid¬ 
dlings,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  but  the  better  the  food  is, 
the  better  the  pork. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  process  of  fattening  should 
commence.  They  generally  fatten  best  two  together,  and 
should  be  confined  to  their  sty,  and  fed  three  times  a  day 
at  regular  intervals,  taking  care  to  allow  them  just  so  much 
food  that  the  animal  may  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  the 
trough  entirely  cleared.  By  this  plan  much  waste  is  saved, 
and  they  will  fatten  the  most  speedily  and  effectually,  while 
needless  waste  is  prevented.  On  being  first  shut  up,  they 
must  not  be  overgorged  with  food,  but  Ihe  quantity  should 
be  gradually  increased.  The  grand  object  now  being  to  ; 
keep  them  quiet  and  happy,  it  is  desirable  to  give  any  thing 
that  tends  to  this  end ;  for  this  purpose  lettuces  are  ad; 
mirably  adapted,  as  they  have  a  soporific  effect.  Some  pigs 
are  very  fond  of  biting  pebbles  and  bricks,  and  as  I  have 
never  found  it  do  them  any  harm,  I  often  throw  them  a 
piece  of  soft  brick,  which  serves  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  will 
prevent  that  grinding  of  their  teeth  which  sounds  so  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

They  must  not  be  allowed  too  much  water,  as  it  makes 
the  food  pass  too  quickly  through  their  body ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  no  means  let  them  thirst,  as  this  will  worry 
and  distress  them,  and  nothing  can  be  worse ;  a  good  ; 
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supply  of  vegetables  every  day  will  serve,  in  a  geat  measure, 
to  prevent  their  thirsting,  besides  keeping  their  bowels  in 

j  good  order. 

j  It  is  a  good  plan  to  measure  them  every  week,  by  placing 
a  tape  round  their  body,  close  to  their  fore  legs  ;  and  although 
many  persons  will  pretend  to  give  you  them  weight  by  this 
means,  it  cannot  be  depended  on, — the  object  to  be  gained 
is  that  you  may  see  how  they  improve  every  week.  They 
ought  to  increase  at  least  an  inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half  each 
week.  If  you  have  the  means  of  weighing  them,  so  much 
the  better.  Youatt  reckons  in  both  fat  and  lean  pigs,  201bs. 
live  weight  equal  to  121b.  to  141b.  when  killed. 

Slammed  milk  (if  to  spare,  for  pigs  always  answer  best 
where  cows  are  kept)  and  at  first  middlings ;  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two  to  be  changed  to  barley-meal,  with  a  feed 
of  corn  every  day,  is  the  best.  But  all  slops  or  messes  of 
every  kind  must  be  avoided.  Skimmed  milk  and  pea,  oat,  or 
barley-meal,  rank  first  in  point  of  excellence  with  respect  to 
quality  of  flesh.  Corn-fed  pork  is  next  in  value — peas,  oats, 
and  barley,  being  the  best  adapted  grain.  Bean-led  pork  is 
hard  and  ill-flavoured.  -Pofiifo-l'ed  is  loose,  insipid,  weighs 
light,  and  wastes  much  in  cookery.  To  mix  potatoes  in  the 
food  of  fattening  pigs  is  deceptive,  deteriorating  the  pork 
in  exact  proportion.  Clover- fed  pork  is  yellow,  unsubstantial, 
and  ill-tasted.  Fattened  on  acorns,  it  is  hard,  light,  and 
unwholesome ;  on  oil-cake,  it  becomes  loose,  greasy,  and 
little  better  than  carrion.  But  the  food  must  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  local  circumstances.  There  are  often  things 
to  be  obtained  in  one  part  of  the  country  which  in  other 
parts  are  not  used ;  the  best  plan  is,  to  consult  the  custom  of 
the  place  where  you  live.  But  above  all  things  do  not  grudge 
a  fattening  pig’s  food;  he  cannot  eat  too  much.  A  poor- fed 
pig  is  worse  than  none  at  all ;  if  you  cannot  afford  to  feed 
him  well,  you  had  better  not  engage  in  it.  The  food  is  best 
given  warm ;  this  will  make  a  wonderful  saving  both  in  the 
food  and  the  time  they  take  to  fatten.  But  again  I  say, 
keep  them  warm,  dry,  and  clean.  A  pig  thus  kept  will  be 
subject  to  few  diseases;  but  it  is  desirable  to  give  fattening 
pigs  some  sulphur  occasionally,  and  a  handful  of  salt  mixed 
in  their  food  every  day  is  a  great  improvement.  Should  it 
be  necessary  at  any  time  to  give  a  drench  to  the  pig,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  swine  are  very  easily  choked,  and 
too  large  a  quantity  of  fluid  put  in  their  mouth  will  choke 
them  in  an  instant. 

I  most  cordially  recommend  every  cottager  who  has  the 
means,  and  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  it  properly,  to 
keep  a  pig.  Many  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it ; 
and  what  can  be  nicer  than  a  cottager  to  come  home  after 
a  hard  morning’s  work,  and  sit  down  to  dinner  off  a  good 
piece  of  bacon  or  pork,  and  that  of  his  own  feeding. 

W.  H.  W. 


HINTS  ON  ROSE  CULTURE. 

1.  The  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose. — This  is  a  most  magnificent 
Rose,  but,  unfortunately,  a  very  shy  bloomer  in  most  soils. 
I  was  asked  by  a  clergyman’s  wife  last  autumn,  “  If  I  knew 
of  anyr  plan  likely  to  throw  her  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose  into 
bloom  ?  ”  J  recommended  her  to  try  a  custom  the  French 
adopt  with  their  fruit-trees,  viz.,  to  remove  the  soil  carefully 
from  the  surface  of  the  roots,  and  apply  cow-dung.  This 
was  done  in  November.  The  tree  made  wonderful  and 
vigorous  shoots,  and  produced  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  most 
beautiful  blossoms  in  the  early  summer.  The  good  lady, 
however,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  her  tree  “  could  not  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,”  gave  the  roots  a  second  and 
similar  stimulus  in  June,  and  the  result  was  that  the  poor 
tree  withered  and  died.  Now  I  should  recommend  y  our 
readers  to  try  cow- dung  and  leaf-mould,  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  this  month,  in  the  way  1  have  described  ;  should  they 
succeed,  as  they  probably  will,  (supposing,  of  course,  that 
their  plant  is  a  well-established  one)  perhaps  they  would 
kindly  let  you  know  the  particulars. 

2.  As  to  .the  Management  of  Budded  Stocks. — Six  or 
seven  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  a  clergyman’s  garden  in  this 
neighbourhood  some  thirty  or  forty  standard  Rose-trees, 
with  very  nice  little  heads,  some  blooming  the  first  time, 
and  some  the  second  time  this  season.  These  were  all 
budded  early  last  June.  My  friend’s  way  was  this  -  As 
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soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  inserted  bud  had  “  taken,” 
the  briar  was  cut  off  close  to  it.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
most  gardeners  and  rose  propagators  would  prefer  the  in¬ 
serted  bud  to  remain  a  bud  till  the  following  spring,  lest  the 
frost  of  winter  should  kill  the  unripened  wood  of  a  delicate 
shoot ;  but  I  assure  you  and  your  readers  that  these 
trees  ever — even  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned — looked 
mature  and  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  frost  and  winds 
of  winter  and  early  spring.  And  thus,  clearly,  one  year’s 
growth  is  gained. 

3.  Covering  spare  bits  of  Walls  with  Roses. — If  very 
high  briar-stocks  were  planted  by  a  stable,  for  instance,  or 
coach-house  door,  the  stems  neatly  protected  by  long  strips 
of  board  (as  people  do  their  vines  outside  their  premises), 
and  budded,  carefully  shading  them  if  in  a  warm  situation, 
I  am  certain  many  a  nice  snug,  warm  bit  of  wall,  now 
unoccupied,  might  help  to  bring  into  first-rate  bloom  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  the  Tea-scented  class  of 
Roses — Abricote,  Pactole,  and  Safrano. 

I  went  over  Messrs.  Paul’s  Rosary  in  the  summer,  and 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  beautiful  Perpetual,  which  I  can 
confidently  recommend  to  your  readers,  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Cazes.  There  is  another,  also,  that  I  have  bloomed  here 
as  a  standard— the  Archduchess  Therese  Isabella.  These 
are  first-class  Perpetuals,  and  well  worthy  of  a  wall.  In 
budding,  I  recommend  a  cotton  bandage  that  is  manufac¬ 
tured  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  answers  better  than 
bast.  E.  C.  H. 


LABELLING  PLANTS. 

In  The  Cottage  Gardener,  I  observe  a  short  article 
on  the  subject  of  making  labels  for  plants ;  but  like  all 
the  other  modes  which  have  been  suggested,  I  fear  this 
will  be  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  if  it  even  should  be 
successful,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  there  is  still  a  most 
decided  objection  to  the  material  of  which  the  label  itself  is 
composed. 

Of  all  substances  which  have  as  yet  been  employed  for 
garden  labels,  there  is  none  which  is  so  objectionable  as 
zinc,  for  besides  the  difficulty  of  marking  them  permanently, 
there  is  also  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  material  with  which  to 
attach  them  to  the  plants.  If  iron  wire  is  made  use  of,  it , 
soon  corrodes  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  copper  wire 
is  soon  decomposed  and  cut  through  by  the  galvanic  action 
which  takes  place  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
zinc;  zinc  wire  is  too  brittle;  metallic  wire  too  soft;  and 
twine  is  not  sufficiently  durable.  All  these  I  have  tried  for 
labelling  the  trees  in  my  orchard,  and  have  invariably  failed 
in  attaining  my  object;  indeed,  there  is  no  one  thing  which 
has  cost  me  so  much  trouble  and  botheration  as  these  zinc 
labels,  and  my  experience  of  them  has  not  been  very 
limited,  for  I  have  had  upwards  of  1200  of  them  written,  wired, 
and  attached  at  one  time ;  but  within  twelve  months  they  lay 
as  thick  on  the  ground  as  leaves  in  autumn.  It  mattered 
not  what  they  were  hung  with — iron,  copper,  and  metallic 
wire  all  shared  the  same  fate. 

That  which  I  have  now  adopted  is  a  simple  wooden  label 
made  of  good  yellow  deal,  and  fashioned  to  whatever  shape 
best  pleases  my  fancy.  When  I  wish  to  wiite  upon  or  mark  it, 

1  rub  the  smoothed  side  slightly  with  thin  white  lead  and 
linseed  oil,  as  is  usual  with  common  wooden  labels,  but 
instead  of  a  black  lead  pencil,  I  use  one  of  red  chalk, 
ruddle,  keil,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  This  being 
an  oxide,  instead  of  being  obliterated  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
becomes  darker  and  more  durable,  and  even  when  the 
surface  of  the  label  h  as  become  blanched  and  acted  upon  by 
the  weather,  the  writing  remains  as  permanent  as  ever.  I 
have  before  me  now  labels  which  have  been  ten  years 
constantly  exposed  to  all  weathers ;  and  though  some  of 
them  are  actually  green,  when  that  is  lightly  washed  off 
the  writing  is  clear  and  distinct.  These  labels  I  use  exten¬ 
sively,  and  so  can  speak  of  them  with  confidence.  The  way 
by  which  I  suspend  them  on  the  trees  is  by  copper,  or  thick 
metallic  wire,  and  such  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed  of 
them,  that  I  would  not,  on  any  consideration,  use  either 
a  zinc,  or  the  finest  china  label  that  ever  was  made.  These 
may  do  very  well  for  window  or  drawing-room  gardening,  but 
for  general  and  permanent  purposes  they  are  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless,  they  are  troublesome.  Hodman. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  ot 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Ferns  for  Wardian  Case  ( Cymro ). — In  a  Wardian  case,  ferns  that 
grow  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  do  not  thrive  long  ;  they  seem  to  want  the 
j  fresh  air  of  their  native  habitats.  Those  you  mention  will  all  do  well, 
except  the  following : — Ceterach  officinarum,  Allosurus  crispus,  and 
Asplenium  septentrionale.  The  case  may  be  kept  on  a  balcony,  excepting 
during  the  severest  months  of  winter ;  then  .it  should  be  taken  into  a 
cool  room,  to  shelter  it  from  the  frost. 

Ten  Weeks’  Stocks  (S.). — You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  we 
did  not  know  how  these  were  grown  for  the  London  market ;  but  after 
your  flagellation  we  applied  to  a  London  nurseryman,  and  his  reply  is  as 
follows  : — “  We  are  surprised  you  do  not  succeed  ;  however  we  will  try 
to  instruct  you,  Sow  the  seeds  on  a  warm  border  in  August ;  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings,  three  or  four  together,  into  a  four-inch  pot ;  plunge 
the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  frame  within  five  inches  of  the  glass  ;  give 
air  every  fine  day,  and  water  very  seldom,  only  when  the  plants  actually 
droop.  Early  in  the  spring — about  the  end  of  March — plant  them  out 
in  the  border,  and  when  the  flowers  appear,  pull  away  all  the  single 
flowers,  leaving  only  the  double  ones,  the  difference  between  which  may 
be  easily  seen :  the  single  flower-buds  are  long  and  thin,  but  the  double 
ones  are  short  and  thick.  The  roots  of  both  single  and  double  are 
exactly  alike,  and  consequently  there  is  no  telling  by  the  roots  which  are 
double  and  which  are  single.  A  second  sowing  in  March  will  succeed  the 
autumn  sowing.  It  may  be  either  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  transplanted 
into  the  flower-border  in  April,  or  in  patches  in  the  border  at  once.  The 
reason  you  do  not  succeed  may  be  owing  to  the  soil  in  your  borders  being 
too  wet  and  heavy.  The  Stock  loves  a  light,  rather  gravelly  soil,  well 
enriched  with  very  rotten  dung.  Double  Brompton  Stocks  can  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  slips  as  easily  as  the  double  wall-flowers.  The  shoots,  or  slips, 
to  be  used  for  this  increase  must  be  such  as  would  not  flower.  These  are 
easily  known  by  the  fact  that  they  will  not  show  bloom.  Take  them  off, 
trim  off  the  lower  leaves,  and  place  them  either  in  pots,  in  sand,  under  a 
cold  frame,  or  plant  them  in  a  prepared  soil  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  garden.  This  way  of  propagating  the  Double  Stock 
is,  however,  scarcely  worth  the  trouble,  as  the  plants  never  succeed  so 
well,  or  flower  so  finely,  as  seedlings.” 

(Enothera  carpatica  alba,  &c. — A.  B.  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  — 
“  (Enothera  carpatica  (white)  can  be  purchased  at  Mr.  H.  Green’s, 
Florist,  Cambridge.  Mr.  li.  Errington  says,  in  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  that  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  Geranium  Quercifolium 
superbum  exists  somewhere.  I  have  a  few  plants  of  it,  and  would  send 
j  Mr.  R.  Errington  a  plant  of  it,  if  he  will  inclose  me  six  postage  stamps, 
directed  to  A.  B.,  Mrs.  Bineham’s,  Love-lane,  Wandsworth,  Surrey.” 

Vines  in  Pots  {Leytoniensis) . — Your  system  of  pot-vine  culture  is 
under  full  consideration.  A  paper  will  be  shortly  given  on  this  subject, 
which  interests  many  of  our  readers.  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  this  way  in  the  new  year. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  for  Forcing  ( Lucubrator ).  —  Of 
Peaches,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  and  Bellegarde ;  and  if  a  very  long 
succession  is  required,  the  Late  Admirable.  Of  Nectarines,  Elruge, 
Violet  h&tive,  Due  de  Tello.  All  these  are  named  about  in  the  order  of 
their  ripening.  You  will  require  about  five  trees. 

Hives  (A  Novice  in  Bee-Keeping ). — In  reply  to  your  query,  “A  Coun- 
;  try  Curate”  says,  “  I  have  to  state  that  the  inside  diameter  of  the  hoop, 

I  at  the  bottom  of  my  hive,  should  be  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
|  inside  of  the  lower  band  of  straw.  For  instance,  supposing  that  that 
diameter  were  fifteen  inches,  such  also  (but  rather  more  than  less)  should 
;  be  the  inside  diameter  of  the  hoop.  The  “  tube,”  or  ring  of  iron,  which 
my  hive-maker  uses,  is  about  one-and-a-quarter  inch  in  diameter;  but  one 
|  inch  is  quite  large  enough,  provided  it  be  inside  measure.  However,  the 
thicker  the  straw  the  better  for  the  bees.  A  one-and-a-half  inch  diameter 
ring  would  not  be  at  all  too  large.  Your  correspondent  need  not  fear  for 
her  hive,  provided  the  bees  are  well  supplied  with  food,  are  sufficiently 
j  strong  in  numbers,  and  have  a  queen-mother  not  too  old.” 

Orange  Gladiolus  (J3.  L.), — It  is  high  time  now  to  take  up  the 
roots  of  your  Orange  Gladiolus,  which  we  take  to  be  G.  psittacinus ; 
and  the  beginning  of  April  will  be  time  enough  to  plant  it  again.  Take 
particular  care  of  the  swarm  of  very  small  bulbs  which  you  will  find 
clustered  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  bulbs ;  every  one  of  them  will  make  a 
flowering  bulb  in  two  more  years.  You  may  set  them  at  the  same  time 
with  the  large  ones,  and  along  with  them  if  you  like,  but  they  will  not 
'  flower  next  summer. 

j  Moving  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Rev.  J.  H.  P).—We  should  not  be 
afraid  to  remove  your  cedar,  seven  feet  high,  at  once ;  but  the  safest  way 
would  be  to  cut  round  the  roots  next  February,  and  about  a  yard  from 
the  stem,  and  to  remove  it  about  the  middle  of  next  September. 

Camellias  (Ibid). — Large  Camellias  that  do  not  flower,  are  either  too 
luxuriant,  or  they  are  so  bad  at  the  rqpts  as  to  be  in  real  danger,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  advise.  You  can  do  nothing  for  them  at 
resent,  however,  and  if  you  let  us  know  their  actual  condition  any  time 
efore  the  end  of  February,  our  advice  will  be  in  season.  You  have 
found  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  an  excellent  stimulus  for  Dahlias s  it  is 
equally  so,  if  not  better,  for  Hollyhocks. 

Pillar  Roses  (Gladiolus). — The  best  three  roses  in  your  list,  to  train 
over  the  three  iron  pillars,  arc  Myrianthes,  Princess  Louise,  and  Amadis. 
We  suppose  that  you  will  unite  the  three  pillars  at  the  top.  These  roses 
are  not  strictly  pillar  roses,  but  they  will  cover  your  triangle  in  two  years, 
and  when  they  reach  the  top  we  propose  each  of  them  to  be  trained  down 
the  opposite  pillar.  Mrs.  Elliott,  Amenuidc,  and  Gloirc  de  Rosamene, 
arc  the  next  best  in  your  list,  and  are  true  pillar  roses ;  for  the  height  of 
your  pillars  (six  or  seven  feet),  it  would  take  them  about  four  years  to 
j  reach  the  top,  and  they  would  require  no  back  training.  Amadis  is  our 
|  favourite;  Crimson  Boursault,  Myrianthes,  and  the  Princess  are  also 
j  good  to  bud  others  on. 


Rose  Insect  (Paul). — We  sent  your  note  to  a  celebrated  entomologist, 
and  this  is  his  reply  :  —  “  Your  rose-leaves  exhibit  the  tortuous  dark  lines 
formed  by  the  small  caterpillars  of  Tinea  ruficapitellu  feeding  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  same  species 
attacks  the  Clematis,  although  that  plant  may  be  infested  in  a  similar 
manner  by  another  allied  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  these  mining  larv*  is  to  pinch  the  leaves  sharply  when  they  first 
appear.  The  rose-leaves  sent  had  also  several  holes  nibbled  in  them  ;  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  guess  which  of  the  many  rose  insects  has  done  this.” 

Preserving  Eggs  (A  Constant  Reader). — One  of  the  most  successful 
preservers  of  eggs  we  ever  knew,  was  a  notable  body  who  greased  each 
new-laid  egg  very  carefully  all  over  with  suet,  and  stored  it  in  a  cold 
place.  They  kept  good  from  Midsummer  until  after  Christmas. 

Transplanting  Wheat  (J.  T.  C.). —  Your  communications  have 
been  received,  and  shall  be  arranged  for  publication  in  our  next  double 
number.  Be  assured  we  are  not  offended. 

Plunging  Material  ( H .  I.  0.). — We  recommend  you  to  use  sand 
in  your  propagating-house.  It  is  the  most  cleanly,  and  not  liable  to 
harbour  either  fungi  or  insects. 

New  Zealand  Seeds  (Bertram). — Thanks  for  these;  but  we  fear 
they  are  too  old.  The  cover  for  the  volume  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Orr, 
Amen  Corner,  Paternoster-row. 

Celery  Prizes. — A  correspondent  (Phlox)  says,  “  Having  exhibited 
celery,  two  heads,  at  a  ‘  Practical  Gardener’s  Society,’  they  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best  grown,  and  of  the  greatest  weight,  of 
any  that  were  exhibited  ;  but  still  they  did  not  give  me  a  prize,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  celery  not  being,  as  they  said,  of  so  fine  a  flavour  as  smaller 
grown  heads.  Is  this  a  correct  judgment,  and  if  so,  how  is  the  crispness 
and  flavour  to  be  obtained  ?  I  cultivated  mine  according  to  the  directions 
laid  down  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  beat  them  all  as  to  size.” 
Are  there  no  rules  acknowledged  by  the  society  by  which  the  decision  of 
the  judges  is  to  be  regulated '!  If  there  are  no  such  rules,  then  we  con¬ 
sider  the  judges  right  in  their  decision,  if  the  celery  to  which  they  awarded 
the  prize  was  fine  in  growth,  though  not  equal  to  yours  in  size.  Quality 
in  anything  eatable  is  far  more  desirable  than  excessive  size.  Great  size, 
good  flavour,  and  crispness,  however,  are  all  combinable  in  one  specimen 
of  celery ;  and  your  failure  in  obtaining  the  two  last-named  qualities, 
probably  arose  from  a  deficient  supply  of  water  and  imperfect  blanching. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillars  (C.  J.  B.). — It  will  be  quite  useless  for 
destroying  the  chrysalises  of  those  vermin  to  put  salt  thickly  about  your 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  such  a  strong  application  might  be  fatal  to  these. 

In  the  spring  spread  some  quick-lime  round  each  bush,  and  just  point  it 
into  the  ground  with  a  spade.  This  will  destroy  many  of  the  marauders,  j 
but  still  some  of  the  moths  will  come  forth.  As  soon  as  their  progeny, 
the  caterpillars,  appear,  dust  these  with  White  Hellebore  powder. 

PofsONED  Guinea  Fowls  (A  New  Subscriber ). — Our  correspondent 
sent  us  seeds  taken  from  the  crops  of  three  of  his  guinea  fowls,  who 
appear  to  have  died  from  their  effects.  These  seeds  prove  to  be  those  of 
the  Daphne  Mezereum,  Mezereon  or  Spurge  Olive.  This  fact  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  poultry  keepers. 

Tares  (S.  E.  H.). — Whether  you  mean  the  green  plant  or  the  seed, 
you  do  not  state,  but  neither  of  them  are  injurious  to  poultry. 

Vine  Borders  (J.  W.). — You  will  have  seen  what  we  say  at  page  140, 
relative  to  covering  these.  We  consider  such  covering  most  desirable, 
for  both  practice  and  science  dictate  that  the  root  and  the  leaves  ought 
to  be  excited  to  action  together.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  old  vine- 
border  is  benefited  by  being  manured.  A  peck  of  crushed  bones,  and  a 
good  barrow-load  of  thoroughly  decayed  stable  manure,  pointed  in  every 
spring,  will  benefit  your  vine-border,  twenty-five  feet  by  fourteen. 

Five  Years  Shift  System  ( L .). — As  you  can  only  use  ‘‘portable 
manures,”  we  should  manure  for  the  oats  with  the  urate  of  the  London 
Manure  Company;  for  the  barley  and  grass  seeds,  with  peat-charcoal, 
and  super-phosphate  of  lime ;  and  give  a  slight  top-dressing  with  the 
urate  each  spring,  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  years,  when  you  purpose  to 
graze. 

Cow  Cabbages  (EngtMVer).— It  will  be  useless  for  you  to  transplant  , 
these  from  the  seed-bed  now,  to  retard  them  for  planting  out  in  May  or 
June ;  they  would  only  run  up  to  seed  next  year. 

Kopros  as  a  Manure. — Messrs.  Weeks  of  Chelsea,  state  of  this  new 
preparation  of  phosphate  of  lime  : — “  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  used  this  summer  the  new  patent  Kopros,  prepared  from  nitrogenous 
matter,  in  combination  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  which  is  very  ex¬ 
cellent,  causing  the  plants  to  grow  rapidly,  but  robustly,  and  turning  the 
foliage  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It  is  altogether  well  adapted  for  plants 
generally,  but  for  those  grown  in  pots,  it  is  invaluable.” 

Porter  ( Evergreen ). — Tap  it;  and  if  fine  enough  you  may  drink  it. 
Six  months  is  quite  long  enough  after  brewing. 

Storing  Parsnips  (J.  S.  G.). — Authorities  differ  upon  this  point,  but 
we  coincide  with  your  gardener.  Our  own  practice  is  a  medium  course 
between  that  of  taking  them  up  and  storing  them,  and  leaving  them  where 
grown.  We  take  them  up  at  this  season  and  lay  them  in  rows,  touching 
each  other,  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  garden.  By  this  means 
we  preserve  them  plump,  full-flavoured,  and  unvegetating  until  late  in 
spring,  and  we  have  the  bed  where  they  were  grown  vacant  for  another 
crop.  For  the  Young  Man’s  Society  you  mention,  and  to  give  them  the 
information  you  wish,  circulate  among  them  Richardson’s  shilling  vo¬ 
lumes  on  The  Cow,  The  Dog,  The  Pig,  The  Horse,  and  Poultry ;  Cut- 
hill’s  Market  Gardening  about  London,  and  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Name  of  Plant  (Wheelbarrow  Jack).— Your  plant  is,  we  believe, 
the  old  Verbena  pulchella.  This,  like  too  many  other  good  plants,  is 
almost  lost  sight  of  now-a-days. 
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He  who  would  dig  a  mine,  must  not  employ  himself  with  making 
many  small  holes,  so  he  that  would  penetrate  deeply  into  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  must  not  ramble  in  his  studies  from  one  science  to  another. 
There  are  some  minds,  as  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  seem,  like  Encyclo¬ 
paedias,  intended  to  embrace  all  learning.  These,  however,  are  the  ex¬ 
ceptions,  for  usually  no  man  attains  to  excellence  in  any  department  of 
art  or  science,  who  does  not  devote  himself  to  it  exclusively.  One  of  our 
greatest  legal  authorities  acknowledged  this  when  he  said — “  Mother  Law 
must  lie  alone  ;  ”  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  gather  a  volume  of 
authorities  together,  bearing  testimony  to  the  opinion,  that  every  art  and 
every  science  is  a  jealous  mistress,  demanding  all  the  attentions  and  the 
exclusive  love  of  her  votaries. 

There  have  been  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  even  to  the  study  of 
one  author.  Shakspere  has  had  such  devotees,  and,  indeed,  there  have 
been  so  many  who  have  thus  concentrated  their  thoughts,  that  we  think 
Mr.  D’Israeli  wrote  an  essay  “  On  men  of  one  book,”  but  he  omitted 
from  it  that  large  class  of  happy  ones,  who,  like  Collins,  the  poet,  can 
lay  their  hand  upon  their  Bible,  and  say  :  “  I  have  but  one  book — but 
that  is  the  best.” 

We  have  often  wished  that  there  were  more  one-book  men,  and  we 
were  never  more  strengthened  in  the  opinion  that  we  should  then  have 
sounder  information  upon  each  subject  thus  sedulously  studied,  than 
by  the  two  volumes  now  open  before  us,  Dickson’s  Husbandry  of  the 
Ancients.  Apart  from  his  clerical  duties,  the  leisure  of  their  author’s 
maturer  years  were  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the  result  demonstrates 
that  those  who  have  estimated  that  that  husbandry  was  based  on  igno¬ 
rance,  only  betray  their  own.  No  one  who  considers  justly  how  the 
Grecians  and  Romans  excelled  in  all  the  fine  arts — and  learns  from  the 
fragments  which  remain  to  venerate  their  skill  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  literary  composition— could  conclude  that  they  were  unskilful  in  the 
more  essential  arts  of  life.  Yet  many  writers  have  so  concluded,  and 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  find  “the  barbarism  of  the  Roman  agri¬ 
culture”  dismissed  in  a  single  sentence.  Yet  the  very  school-books  of 
such  dogmatists  might  have  taught  them  to  arrive  at  a  different  con¬ 
clusion,  for  they  could  not  read  that  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  Dentatus, 
Seranus,  Regulus,  Cato,  and  Scipio,  were  as  distinguished  for  their  agri¬ 
cultural  skill  as  for  their  other  triumphs,  without  the  suggestion  arising 
that  such  minds  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  could  not  have  done 
so  ignorantly.  Pliny  testifies  to  the  truth  of  such  a  natural  suggestion, 
when  speaking  of  fruitfulness  of  Italy  in  those  days,  for  he  asks — “  Was 
that  fruitfulness  because  the  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  hands,  even  of 
generals,  who  ploughed  their  fields  with  the  same  diligence  that  they 
pitched  their  camps  ;  and  sowed  their  corn  with  the  same  care  that  they 
arranged  their  armies  for  battle?”  If  agriculture  had  been  neglected, 
would  such  works  as  those  of  Cato,  Columella,  Varro,  Pliny,  and  Virgil, 
have  been  written  ?  Most  assuredly  not,  for  authors  do  not  write  upon 
subjects  for  which  few  readers  are  anticipated. 

Putting  aside  inferences,  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  taking  these  from 
the  volumes  which  led  to  the  present  notice,  we  are  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  Romans  were  our  equals  in  almost  all  the  practices  of 
agriculture,  and  where  we  are  superior,  the  superiority  arises  chiefly  from 
the  greater  excellence  of  our  implements.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
a  single  instance,  and  this  shall  be  deep-draining.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  a  public  speaker,  when  demonstrating  the  improvement  of 
modern  over  ancient  agriculture,  quoted  this  draining  as  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance.  The  fallacy  of  the  example  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
practised  by  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  era,  or  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Our  proofs  are  here.  Mr.  Dickson’s  work  says  : — 

“  Open  drains  are  easily  made ;  more  care  and  attention  are  required 
in  making  covered  ones.  The  way  of  making  these,  and  the  manner  of 
applying  them,  we  have  from  the  Romans,  who  used  both  kinds.  A  par¬ 
ticular  description  of  them  is  given  by  almost  all  the  rustic  writers.  Cato, 
the  oldest  writer,  directs  covered  drains  to  be  made  in  this  manner. 
Treating  of  the  culture  of  Olives,  he  says If  the  place  is  wet,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  drains  be  made  shelving,  three  feet  broad  at  the  top, 
four  feet  deep,  and  one  foot  and  a  quarter  wide  at  the  bottom.  Lay  them 
in  the  bottom  with  stones.  If  there  are  no  stones  to  be  got,  lay  them 
with  green  willow  rods  placed  contrary  ways  ;  if  rods  cannot  be  got,  tie 
twigs  together.’  Columella  describes  both  the  kinds  of  drains,  in  these 
words  : — ‘  If  the  land  is  wet,  the  too  great  abundance  of  moisture  may  be 
dried  up  by  drains ;  of  these  we  know  two  kinds,  covered  and  open.  In 
stiff  and  clay  soils,  they  are  left  open  ;  but,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  looser 


nature,  there  are  some  open,  but  likewise  some  are  covered,  placed  so 
that  the  mouths  of  the  covered  drains  may  let  the  water  pass  into  the 
open  ones.  But  it  is  proper  to  make  both  the  open  and  covered  drains 
shelving,  broad  at  the  top,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  like  roof  tiles 
turned  upside  down ;  for  those  whose  sides  are  perpendicular  are  soon 
damaged  by  the  water,  and  are  filled  with  the  falling  of  the  earth  from 
the  top.  Again,  the  covered  drains  are  to  be  made  three  feet  deep,  half 
filled  with  small  stones  or  clean  gravel,  and  the  earth  that  was  dug  out 
thrown  over  them.  If  there  are  no  stones  nor  gravel,  let  twigs  be  twisted 
like  a  rope,  and  formed  to  the  exact  thickness  that  the  bottom  of  the 
narrow  ditch  requires,  so  as  to  take  it  in  fitted  and  pressed  into  it.  When 
this  is  stretched  along  the  bottom,  let  cypress  or  pine,  or,  if  there  are 
none  of  these,  any  other  leaves,  be  pressed  upon  it,  and  then  covered 
with  earth  ;  at  both  ends,  however,  after  the  manner  of  little  bridges, 
two  stones  should  be  placed,  by  way  of  pillars,  and  one  laid  on  the  top 
of  them  to  support  the  bank,  lest  the  earth  should  be  carried  away  by  the 
falling  down  and  issuing  out  of  the  water.’  Pliny  expresses  himself  on 
this  subject  in  this  manner : — ‘  It  is  very  advantageous  to  cut  and  dry 
wet  land,  by  drains.  These  ought  to  be  left  open  in  clay  soils.  In  looser 
soils,  they  ought  to  be  strengthened  with  hedges,  or  they  ought  to  shelve 
downwards,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  in.  Some  of  them  ought  to  be 
covered,  and  drawn  into  others  larger  and  more  open.  If  there  is  occasion, 
they  may  be  laid  in  the  bottom  with  flint  or  gravel.  Their  mouths  on 
each  side  ought  to  be  supported  by  two  stones,  with  one  laid  over  them.’ 
Palludius  says  : — *  If  the  land  is  wet,  it  may  be  dried  by  drains  drawn 
from  every  part.  Open  drains  are  well  known  ;  covered  drains  are  made 
in  this  manner.  Ditches  are  made  across  the  field  three  feet  deep  ;  after¬ 
wards,  they  are  filled  half  way  up  with  small  stones  or  gravel,  and  then 
filled  to  the  surface  with  the  earth  that  was  thrown  out.  These  covered 
drains  are  led  to  an  open  one  to  which  they  descend,  so  that  the  water  is 
carried  off,  and  destroys  no  part  of  the  field.  If  stones  cannot  be  got, 
branches,  or  straw,  or  any  kind  of  twigs,  may  be  used  in  their  place.’  ” 

We  have  barely  room  to  extract  from  the  same  work  this  brief  memoir 
of  its  author,  the  Rev.  Adam  Dickson.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Andrew  Dickson,  Minister  of  Aberlady,  in  the  county  of  East 
Lothian.  He  had  a  liberal  education  at  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and,  having  a  very  promising  genius  for  learning,  was  always 
designed  for  the  church.  His  father,  however,  having  a  large  farm,  he 
early  turned  his  thoughts  to  agriculture  ;  and,  in  his  youth,  passing  some 
part  of  his  time  with  the  farmers  of  that  opulent  county,  who  are  many 
of  them  not  unfit  to  converse  with  men  of  letters,  he,  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  observation,  acquired  the  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
of  the  practice  of  husbandry.  Being  a  man  of  a  very  lively  apprehension, 
of  an  ardent  mind,  and  of  a  clear  and  sound  judgment,  he  soon  became 
an  adept  in  any  branch  of  science  to  which  he  applied.  Mr.  Dickson 
was  ordained  minister  of  Dunse,  in  the  shire  of  Berwick,  in  the  year 
1750.  As  his  settlement  had  been  delayed  for  a  considerable  time,  on 
account  of  a  law-suit  about  the  legality  of  the  presentation,  an  opposition 
to  him  was  stirred  up  in  the  parish  ;  but  such  was  the  ability,  good  sense, 
and  engaging  temper  of  Mr.  Dickson,  and  such  the  candor  and  generosity 
of  bis  conduct,  that  his  most  sanguine  opponents  very  soon  became  his 
greatest  friends.  Our  author  resided  for  twenty  years  in  Berwickshire, 
where  improvements  in  agriculture  having  been  much  more  recent,  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  much  greater  than  in  East  Lothian,  he 
had  occasion  there  to  observe  the  most  spirited  exertions  by  the  cul¬ 
tivators  of  land.  This  change  of  situation  enlarged  his  views,  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  pursuit.  In  the 
year  1 770,  Mr.  Dickson  returned  to  his  native  county,  having  been  trans¬ 
lated  from  Dunse  to  Whittingham,  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  lived  but  a 
few  years  ;  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  25th  of  March, 

1 776-  No  man  could  be  more  universally  regretted  among  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  than  he  was ;  not  merely  on  account  of  his  respectable 
abilities  as  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar,  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
unbounded  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  the  peculiar  frankness  and 
promptitude  with  which  he  gave  his  assistance  in  advice,  or  in  credit  and 
support,  to  every  person  who  had  the  smallest  title  to  ask  him. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  46.4°  and  34.3°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  17th  in  1832,  and  the  lowest  cold,  11°,  on  the 
13th,  in  1846.  During  the  period,  95  days  were  fine,  and  on  73  rain 
fell. 


In  answer  to  the  invitation  we  gave  some  time  since, 
we  have  received  several  communications  informing 
us  of  the  implements  used  for  gardening  purposes  in 
various  localities.  We  hope  that  others  will  contribute 
similar  information  when  they  observe  the  valuable 
suggestions  thus  afforded. 

We  shall  begin  with  The  Wheelbarrow,  and  by 


observing,  as  we  have  before  done,  that  the  greater  the 
diameter  of  its  wheel,  and  the  smaller  the  axis  or 
spindle  on  which  that  wheel  turns,  the  less  power  will 
be  required  to  drive  it  forward ;  for  the  friction  is  pro¬ 
portionately  reduced. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  might  be  increased  with 
manifest  advantage  to  double  that  now  employed,  for 
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even  then  it  would  be  below  the  point  of  draught  or 
impulsion  (the  hand  of  the  labourer) ;  and  the  nearer  it 
can  he  brought  to  a  level  with  this,  the  more  efficiently 
he  exerts  his  power. 

The  breadth  of  the  wheel’s  periphery,  or  felloes,  might 
he  also  increased  two  inches  advantageously ;  for,  as  it 
is  always  employed  upon  a  surface  in  some  degree  soft, 
such  an  increased  breadth  would  decrease  the  depth  to 
which  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  harrow  usually  sinks  into 
the  soil,  and  would  proportionately  decrease  the  power 
required  to  overcome  the  augmented  opposition.  In  a 
wheelbarrow  so  constructed,  a  man  might  move  with 
more  ease  eight  hundred  weight,  than  he  now  impels 
five  hundred  weight,  which  is  a  full  barrow  load. 

If  a  wheelbarrow  be  made  of  wood,  the  feet  and 
handles  should  be  capped  with  iron,  and  its  joints 
strengthened  with  bands  of  the  same  metal.  Iron 
barrows  are  now  made  weighing  no  more  than  ninety- 
two  pounds,  and  they  run  very  lightly. 

The  longer  the  handles  of  a  wheelbarrow  are,  and  the 
nearer  the  load  to  the  wheel,  the  easier  is  that  load  lifted, 
and  the  easier  is  the  barrow  turned  over  to  discharge 
the  load. 

Our  able  coadjutor  in  the  kitchen-garden  department, 
writing  to  us  on  the  same  subject,  says : — “Although  we 
have  gardened  in  five  counties  of  England,  and  these 
wide  apart,  we  never  saw  but  some  two  or  tl tree  wlieel- 
bar  roivs  that  approached  to  what  we  would  wish  a 
garden  one  to  be ;  and  so  often  have  our  directions  in 
the  make  of  this  indispensable  vehicle  been  marred,  in 
some  of  its  parts,  by  the  unwillingness  of  wheelwrights 
and  others  to  depart  out  of  their  usual  path,  that  we 
have  almost  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  a  really  cleverly 
made,  useful  article.  The  demand  for  garden  barrows, 
unlike  that  for  those  used  in  common  excavations,  has 
never  been  so  extensive  as  to  call  for  any  extraordinary 
mechanical  skill  in  their  construction;  and  while  the 
navvy  has  the  sides  and  head  of  his  carriage  arranged 
with  mathematical  precision  to  the  proper  angle,  we  of 
the  blue  apron  are  often  compelled  to  push  before  us  a 
sort  of  a  packing-box-looking  contrivance,  mounted  on  a 
frame  and  wheel  which  deals  out  a  description  of  music, 
that  tells  in  unmistakeable  language  what  barbarous 
machinery  is  at  work.  Now  we  must  confess  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  explain  on  paper  what  we  would  like  to 
see  adopted ;  every  labourer  can  tell  tolerably  well  by  a 
single  look  whether  the  one  before  him  is  a  “  right  one” 
or  not.  We  must,  therefore,  dwell  only  on  general  prin 
ciples,  which  are  these :  let  the  barrow  be  made  with 
the  sides  only  gently  sloping  outwards,  the  head  more 
so,  and  to  project  so  far  over  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  load  may  be  thrown  on  the  wheel  when  the  handles 
are  lifted  up ;  nevertheless,  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
two  inches  should  intervene  between  the  head  of  the 
barrow  and  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  must  be  of 
wood,  in  the  ‘  spoke  and  felloe'  make,  and  an  iron  tire  of 
about  two-and-a-half  or  three  inches  wide.  The  axle 
being  wood  may  have  iron  gudgeons,  but  these  must 
not  by  any  means  run  in  the  iron  thimbles  so  common 
in  many  barrows,  a  week’s  work  will  wear  them  out  in 


such  a  place,  besides  the  everlasting  noise  attending 
them,  which  no  greasing  (unless  hourly)  could  prevent. 
We  like  them  to  run  in  blocks  of  wood;  beech  is  best,  ; 
nailed  to  the  end  of  the  shafts.  The  smooth  and  noise 
less  manner  in  which  the  wheel  performs  its  evolutions  j 
entitle  it  to  some  consideration,  independent  of  its 
durability.  We  may  add  that  the  ‘  tail-board’  ought  to 
be  made  fast,  but  need  only  be  about  half  the  depth  of 
the  sides.  The  plan  of  having  it  to  take  out  and  put  in 
when  wanted,  very  often  leads  to  its  not  being  forth¬ 
coming  when  called  upon;  and  the  certainty  it  has  to 
fall  out,  when  the  barrow  is  emptied,  very  often  tempts 
the  operator  to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  For  grass 
or  leaves  a  useful  hand-cart  is  preferable  to  a  barrow, 
but  the  wheels  ought  to  be  broader  than  is  usually  seen 
in  those  used  by  tradesmen  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  made 
to  upset  cleverly,  which  a  large  barrow  is  difficult  to  do.” 

The  best  wheelbarrow  of  which  a  drawing  has  been 
sent  to  us,  is  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Wells,  but  he  has  not 
favoured  us  with  his  address.  He  says  : — 

“  I  ventm-e  to  forward  a  rough  sketch  of  a  barrow, 
which  my  ancestors  originated  and  have  used  many 
years.  We  have  hitherto  used  and  considered  it  as  one 
involving  less  labour  (or  weight  upon  the  man)  from 
the  load  conveyed  than  any  other  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Again,  the  box  of  the  barrow  is  large  compared 
to  those  in  general  use,  and  will  take  a  good  bulk  (which 
in  gardens  is  frequently  of  as  much  importance  as 
weight)  of  light  materials.  Another  recommendation 
is,  that  when  wheeling  and  pitching  soil  over  the  wheel, 
the  load  readily  leaves  the  barrow.  Made  of  oak  they 
last  many  years. 


Diameter  of  bed  of  barrow,  1  ft.  10  in. ;  diameter  of 
barrow  at  top,  2  ft. ;  handles  spread  at  the  workman’s 
end,  2  ft.  1  in. ;  handles  spread  at  wheel  end,  1  ft.  11  in. ; 
wheel  2  inches  wide,  the  periphery  has  an  iron  tire,  a 
stout  wood  axle,  with  an  iron  pin  at  each  end  working 
in  an  iron  eye.” 

These  are  not  the  only  modifications  of  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  which  have  been  suggested  to  obviate  its  incon¬ 
veniences,  for  the  accompanying  sketches  represent 
wheelbarrows  proposed  as  long  since  as  1700,  to  remove 
objections  attendant  upon  that  still  generally  in  use. 

No.  1  has  a  broad  wheel,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  but  covered 


over  by  a  box.  The  object  of  this  is  to  have  the  load 
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in  equilibria,  so  that  no  other  labour  is  required  but  to 
press  or  drag  it  forward. 

No.  2  is  merely  the  iron  cylinder  of  a  garden  roller 
fitted  with  two  bins,  the  fronts  of  which,  c  c,  slip  out, 
to  enable  the  earth  or  other  load  conveyed  in  them  to  be 


easily  tilted  out.  This  barrow  has  the  advantage  of  not 
cutting  into  the  walks  or  grass  over  which  it  is  driven. 


The  most  promising  suggestion  for  the  improvement 
of  fruit-culture,  arising  from  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
glass,  is  that  just  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Ewing,  gardener 
to  0.  F.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  of  Bodorgan,  in  Anglesea.  His 
proposal  is  to  train  the  fruit-trees  in  a  hollow  wall 
of  glass,  or,  rather,  between  two  such  walls  united 
by  a  coping,  and  this  coping  is  of  glass  also.  Pro¬ 
vision,  of  course,  is  made  for  ventilating,  and  extra  care 
will  be  required  in  shading.  Those  who  have  walls  of 
brick,  we  would  recommend  not  to  run  hastily  into  the 
expense  of  erecting  others  according  to  Mr.  Ewing’s 
plan,  because  they  might,  with  less  than  half  the  ex¬ 
pense,  have  glazed  shutters  attached  to  their  present 
walls,  and  we  think  that  in  early  ripening  of  fruit,  they 
would  not  equal  walls  so  protected.  Mr.  Beaton,  who 
saw  Mr.  Ewing’s  model  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Rooms,  on  the  2nd  instant,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  just  seen  the  glass  walls  for  which  a  patent  is 
taken  for  the  three  kingdoms.  It  was  stated  that  they 
could  be  put  up,  nine  feet  high,  at  fifty  shillings  per  yard, 
which  is  cheaper  than  brick  walls.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  their  answering  very  well  for  many  purposes 
about  a  garden,  but  I  would  as  soon  let  a  bull  into  a  china 
shop  as  put  them  up  for  boundary  walls,  as  some  people  talk 
about !  The  construction  is  quite  simple,  and  there  is  no 
novelty  in  the  application ;  but  the  idea  is  exceedingly  good 
and  well  carried  out.  The  glass  wall,  or  walls,  according 
to  two  models  which  were  exhibited  before  the  Horticultural 
Society  to-day,  are  made,  in  one  model,  of  upright  sashes, 
moving  right  and  left  on  rollers ;  and  in  the  other  model,  the 
sashes,  or  what  might  be  called  glass  doors,  were  fixed  like 
and  opened  out  just  as  would  so  many  doors.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  upright  iron  columns 
which  form  the  frame-work  of  these  glass  walls,  was  shown 
in  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine  many  years  ago,  and,  as  far 
as  I  recollect,  by  Mr.  Mallet,  of  Dublin.  But  the  best  idea 
of  them  that  I  can  give  you  from  memory  is  this  :  suppose 
that  the  posts  which  carry  the  telegraphic  wires  were  made 
fiat,  with  projections  upon  both  edges,  at  nine  inches  or  a 
foot  apart,  from  the  ground  line  to  near  the  top,  and  one  of 
the  telegraph  wires  run  along  from  one  projection  to 
another,  the  whole  way  up  the  post,  when  one  side  was 
finished  it  would  look  like  a  wire  espalier  in  a  kitchen- 
garden  ;  and  when  the  projections  on  the  other  side  of  the 
posts  were  filled,  you  have  a  double  espalier  with  only  one 
row  of  posts.  Well,  you  have  only  to  suppose  a  set  of  sash- 
glazed-frames  set  up  quite  perpendicular  on  either  side  of 
this  double  espalier,  and  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  you 
have  these  glass  walls  in  representation,  and  the  trellis  for 
the  trees  between  them.  I.  understand  that  the  two  glass 
sides  stand  two  feet  apart ;  and  in  the  models  the  top,  or 
coping,  part  is  shown  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  trees, 
or  other  plants,  to  be  protected,  are  to  be  trained  on  the 


wires,  so  that  we  have  two  sets  of  trees  in  the  spaoe  between 
the  glass;  and  if  we  want  to  make  a  south  and  a  north 
aspect,  when  the  wall  runs  east  and  west,  there  is  a  groove 
on  each  side  of  each  post  to  receive  sheet  iron,  or  slates,  or 
boards,  which  fall  down  between  the  two  espaliers,  making 
a  south  and  north  aspect.  In  short,  Mr.  Mallet’s  slate  or 
iron  walls  are  here  protected  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s 
sliding  sashes,  and  the  walls  may  be  taken  away,  or  they 
may  never  be  made,  and  still  the  trees,  &c.,  are  protected 
with  glass.  Altogether  I  was  much  pleased  with  this 
contrivance,  and  were  it  not  for  the  misfortune  of  having 
them  patented,  I  should  have  a  great  many  suggestions  to 
offer  for  the  various  uses  to  which  they  might  be  applied  in 
every  part  of  the  garden,  but  in  all  my  experience  I  never 
knew  the  patent  laws  to  advance  us  one  single  step  in 
gardening.” 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

After  thirty  years  service  our  able  coadjutor,  Mr.  D. 
Beaton,  has  retired  into  private  life,  but  we  are  sure 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  does  not 
involve  his  retirement  from  the  pages  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener.  He  will  still  bear  rule  over  its  Flower 
Garden  department,  and  he  has  fixed  his  residence 
near  London,  that  by  easy  access  to  the  gardens  and 
societies  in  and  around  the  metropolis  he  may  be  the 
more  able  to  enrich  our  pages.  He  has  retired  as  all 
veteran  gardeners  ought  to  retire,  still  vigorous  and 
capable  of  enjoying  that  independence  which  his  own 
ability,  industry,  and  integrity  have  won ;  and  loaded 
with  tokens  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  employers.  We  know  the  high  opinion  Mr.  Beaton 
entertains  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Davidson,  and  we 
mention  this  because  no  better  demonstration  could 
be  afforded  of  the  excellent  feeling  pervading  all  parties 
whilst  the  parting  cup  was  preparing,  that  for  the  last 
six  weeks  of  his  remaining  at  Sbrubland  Park,  Mr. 
Davidson  was  there  also.  Mr.  Beaton  is  now  under 
his  own  vine,  and  as  he  has  no  family  to  provide  for, 
aud  does  not  purpose  to  speculate  by  engaging  in  any 
business,  we  trust  that  when  he  reaches  to  fourscore 
years  and  ten  he  will  be  able  to  repeat  these  words  of 
another  old  cultivator — “  Labour  has  made  me  healthy, 
contentment  has  kept  me  independent,  and  the  blessing 
of  God  has  made  me  happy.” 

A  correspondent,  “  J.  T.  C.,”  has  obliged  us  with  the 
following  note : — 

“  The  TAltcea  Gemini  for  a,  is  now  flowering  at  Claremont, 
the  property  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  where  it  has  continued 
to  produce  a  succession  of  blooms  during  the  last  three 
months.  The  plant,  although  but  fourteen  inches  in  height, 
has  produced  a  spike  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  high.  (This 
plant  has  been  cultivated  at  the  Royal  Gardens  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time  of  its  flowering).  The 
Littcea  Geminiflora  is  a  native  of  America;  Order,  Brome- 
liaeese  (Amaryllids  ?),  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1810.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  yellowish  green.  The 
soil  best  suiting  it  is  stiff  loam.  Temperature,  in  summer, 
70°  by  day,  and  05°  by  night ;  winter,  05°  by  day,  and  00° 
by  night.  It  should  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  while 
producing  flowers,  hut  at  other  times  sparingly.  Tbe  Littiea 
is  not  worth  cultivation,  unless  where  a  collection  of  Aloes  is 
kept,  but  to  them  it  is  a  very  good  addition.  The  foliage  as 
well  as  the  flower  is  very  graceful,  but  its  shyness  in  flower¬ 
ing  renders  it  less  desirable.” 

There  are  many  movements  aud  changes  taking  place 
in  FlorieuUural  literature.  We  have  long  had  a  Mid- 
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land  Florist,  very  well  conducted  by  Air.  Wood,  florist, 
of  Nottingham  ;  we  are  now  to  have  a  Southern  Florist, 
edited  by  Air.  Knight,  florist,  of  Battle,  in  Sussex,  some 
of  whose  papers  have  appeared  in  our  columns;  and  we 
are  also  to  have  a  Northern  Florist,  presided  over  by 
Air.  Slater,  florist,  of  Alanchester.  Scotland  is  to  have 
another,  and  why  should  Ireland  and  Wales  be  without 
theirs?  Some  of  these  and  other  changes  are  thus 
noticed  by  a  correspondent : — 

“  Since  I  wrote  about  changes,  Mr.  Slater’s  two-penny 
monthly  magazine  for  Alanchester,  and  a  northern  rival  in 
Scotland,  at  the  same  price,  by  the  able  compilers  of  the 
“  Scottish  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Journal,”  have 
been  regularly  announced.  The  former  is  one  of  those  un- 
mistakeable  writers  who  call  men  and  things  by  their  right 
names.  The  Scottish  Journal  is  good  in  some  respects, 
because  it  borrows  from  others  ;  how  far  the  magazine  is  to 
live  on  such  means  is  at  present  doubtful.  Mr.  Turner, 
florist,  of  Slough,  is  installed  as  owner  of  “  The  Florist,”  and 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  change  for  the  worse,  we 
look  for  improvement.  “  The  Companion  to  the  Flower- 
Garden  ”  is  to  be  edited  by  Air.  Aloore,  who  is  not  only  a 
practical  gardener,  but  a  good  botanist,  and  some  first- 
rate  contributors  are  engaged ;  but  it  is  not,  like  the  Gar¬ 
deners'  Magazine  of  Botany  from  which  it  has  arisen,  to  be 
essentially  scientific,  but  will  be  a  practical  guide  and  com¬ 
panion  for  the  cultivator.  From  what  I  hear,  I  conclude  it 
will  be  more  in  the  style  of  the  old  “Horticultural  Journal,” 
but  with  two  coloured  plates  and  wood  engravings.” 

A  clergyman,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cloyne,  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  has  obligingly  communicated  the 
following  particulars,  which  will  make  some  of  our 
floral  friends  linger,  for  the  climate  that  is  so  near  to 
them,  yet  so  different  from  that  in  which  they  are 
shivering : — 

“  The  Belladonnas  did  not  seed  this  year,  though  they 
bloomed  beautifully.  Of  half-hardy  things,  the  Sollya 
heterophylla,  and  Salvia  splendens,  are  still  in  bloom,  having 
been  so  for  many  months.  The  Sollya  is  increasing 
■wonderfully,  getting  into  a  large  shrub.  The  Escallonia 
is  also  yet  flourishing  in  blossom,  and  going  to  seed. 
The  Verbena  (Lemon-scented.  Aloysia)  are  quite  large 
trees  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  old  gardens,*  as  also 
the  Myrtles.  The  Lily  of  the  Nile,  or  at  least  what  is 
called  by  that  name,  is  always  left  out  in  the  borders ;  it 
blossomed  splendidly  this  year,  and  bore  a  quantity  of  seed. 
(The  Calla,  or  rather  Richardia  JEthiopica  is  so  called. — 
Ed.  C.  G.)  A  lady  in  this  neighbourhood  preserved  all  her 
Verbenas  last  winter,  by  covering  the  entire  bed  with 
earth,  they  shot  up  in  the  spring,  and  were  this  summer 
healthy,  strong  plants ;  they  were  principally  the  scarlet.  I 
am  trying  the  same  plan  this  winter  with  a  mixed  bed  of 
several  kinds  ;  also,  I  am  leaving  out  Cupheas,  Heliotropes, 
&c.,  merely  covering  them  at  night.  Are  the  Scarlet  Lobelias 
considered  delicate  ?  as  here  they  are  not  thought  so,  and 
would  soon  overrun  a  garden,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
seem  to  increase  so  rapidly.  The  Eccremocarpus,  and 
Lophospermum,  are  left  out  unprotected  about  here,  and 
commence  blossoming  in  April.  What  Air.  Beaton  has  re¬ 
marked,  relative  to  Scarlet  Geraniums,  I  have  proved  to  be 
quite  correct,  as  those  I  had  not  room  to  bring  in,  are  in 
high  health,  and  I  shall  let  them  take  their  chance  out  for 
the  winter.  (November  28th.)  Last  night  there  was  a  severe 
frost,  the  ground  quite  hard,  but  it  has  injured  nothing  in 
the  garden.  The  Fuchsia  Gordifolia  appears  exceedingly 
hardy,  as  although  all  the  others  have  dropped  their  leaves, 

■  it  still  remains  in  full  leaf  and  flower,  and  is  therefore 
I  useful  as  a  shrub." 

Alessrs.  Weeks  of  Chelsea,  say: — 

“  M  e  have  this  day  (Nov.  22),  a  beautiful  flower  on  the 
Victoria  Regia,  and  there  is  another  bud  which  is  on  the 

*  There  ia  such  a  tree  even  so  midland  as  Tylehurst,  near  Reading,  in 
an  open  cottage  garden. — [Ed.  C.  G.j 


point  of  expanding,  in  our  open-heated  pond.  This  is  most 
remarkable  at  the  present  late  period  of  the  season,  and 
causes  great  surprise  and  admiration  in  the  gardening 
world.” 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


Great-flowered  Henbane  ( Hyoscyamus ,  alias  Phy- 
soclaina  grandiflora).~— Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4600. — 
Some  years  ago  the  late  Air.  Don  proposed  to  change 
the  name  of  a  pretty  Siberian  Henbane  called  physa- 
hides,  to  that  of  Physoclaina  physaloides,  two  words 
signifying  the  same  thing — an  enlarged  calyx ;  from 
physa,  a  bladder,  and  chlaina,  a  cloak,  or  outward 
covering,  on  the  one  hand;  and  physaloides,  bladder-like, 
on  the  other.  To  this  he  proposed  to  add  Hyoscyamus 
orientalis,  because  its  flower  envelope,  the  calyx,  is 
more  inflated  than  is  generally  the  case  with  the  other 
species  then  described.  These  two  species  of  Henbane 
were  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  long  before  this 
alteration  was  thought  of,  and  the  grounds  for  it  appear¬ 
ing  to  subsequent  systematists  to  be  but  of  slight  value, 
they  did  not  adopt  it,  and  we  had  imagined  that  we 
heard  the  last  of  Physoclaina,  except  as  an  alias  or 
synonyme  to  Hyoscyamus.  On  taking  up  the  September 
number  of  the  Botanical  Alagazine,  however,  we  found 
Physoclaina  still  holding  the  position  of  an  acknowledged 
or  legitimate  genus,  and  a  beautiful  species,  the  subject 
of  our  present  portrait  and  biography,  referred  to  it.  It 
therefore  remains  for  us  but  to  record  what  is  known  of 
Physoclaina  grandijlora. 

It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  yellowish-green 
flowers,  marked  with  thin  purple  veins.  The  stem  is  about 
two  feet  high,  cylindrical,  much  branched,  and,  like  the 
foliage,  covered  with  down ;  leaves,  alternate,  pointed  egg- 
shaped  ;  flowers,  in  scattered  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches ;  calyx,  bell-shaped,  five-toothed,  but  much  en¬ 
larged  and  lengthened  when  fruiting;  corolla,  curved  down¬ 
wards,  somewhat  funnel-shaped ;  stamens,  as  long  as  corolla, 
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with  egg-shaped,  yellow  anthers ;  style,  longer  than  corolla, 
thickening  gradually  to  the  stigma. 

It  was  found  in  the  plains  of  Thibet,  at  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea’s  level,  by  Lieutenant  Strachey.  It  thrives  in 
common  garden  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  division  of  the 
root  in  autumn  or  early  spring.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural 
Order  Nightshades  (Solanacese),  and  to  5 -Pentandria  1-Mo- 
nogynia  of  the  Linnsean  system.  B.  J. 


THE  ERUIT-GABDEN. 

The  Early  Vinery. — The  advent  of  Christmas  is  a 
reminder  of  the  approach  of  another  years’  labours  to 
the  forcing  gardener,  and,  as  the  Vine  stands  foremost  in 
point  of  general  culture  and  utility,  we  proceed  to  offer 
advice  as  to  forcing  principles ;  advice,  be  it  understood, 
equally  applicable  to  a  house  closed  in  February,  as  in 
December.  Vines  intended  to  be  forced  very  early,  that 
is  to  say,  to  produce  ripe  Grapes  in  May,  will  have  been 
pruned  some  time  since :  if  not,  this  indeed  is  the  very 
first  step. 

Some  caution  will  be  necessary  in  this  matter,  for  if 
the  Vines  have  been  forced  early  in  the  preceding  year, 
they  will  be  almost  sure  to  bleed.  Vine  cultivators 
should  make  it  a  maxim  at  all  times  to  prune  their  Vines 
in-doors  or  out,  for  whatever  purpose,  the  moment  the 
last  leaf  has  fallen;  indeed  it  may  be  done  somewhat 
before.  In  the  event  of  its  having  been  neglected,  the 
best  way  is  to  wait  a  few  days  for  a  frost,  or  for  a  very 
low  temperature.  With  a  thermometer  at  four  or  five 
degrees  of  frost  the  danger  will  be  much  diminished. 
The  primer,  too,  should  have  a  lad,  or  some  person,  to 
follow  with  some  thick  white  lead ;  a  patch  of  this  on 
the  top  of  the  wound  will,  if  the  wound  be  dry,  effectu¬ 
ally  stop  all  bleeding.  If  the  sap  run  at  the  moment  of 
pruning,  it  is  ten  to  one  the  object  is  defeated.  Indeed 
it  is  well  to  paint  the  ends  of  Vines  which  have  been 
pruned  some  time,  especially  if  young  and  very  strong 
ones ;  such  very  frequently  commence  bleeding  upon 
the  application  of  heat,  particularly  if  too  suddenly 
employed. 

Stripping  away  the  loose  bark  is  practised  by  many 
good  gardeners  as  a  defensive  measure,  and  should,  by 
all  means,  be  done,  as  it  affords  a  much  better  chance  of 
exterminating  the  insects  and  their  eggs.  It  consists  in 
removing  every  particle  which  is  decayed ;  and  inex¬ 
perienced  persons  must  take  much  care  that  they  do  not 
wound  the  living  bark.  This  proceeding,  like  many 
others  in  horticulture,  requires  some  caution.  It  must 
here  be  observed  that  the  bark  strips  much  better  when 
moist,  and,  the  evening  before  stripping,  the  Vine  stems 
should  be  repeatedly  syringed,  and  as  much  atmospheric 
moisture  as  possible  sustained  in  the  house  all  the  night. 
The  water  used  in  syringing  may  be  of  a  temperature  of 
120  degrees,  and  the  syringe  may  be  kept  going  during 
the  stripping  process.  After  removing  the  loose  bark 
entirely  the  trees  may  immediately  receive  their  annual 
dressing,  a  process  of  the  utmost  import,  both  with 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  insect  life  at  present,  and 
the  prevention  of  it  during  the  spring  and  summer,  as 
also  as  antagonistic  to  the  Vine  mildew,  which  has 
committed  such  fearful  havoc  of  late.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  we  advise  a  thorough  “stoving”  of  the  house 
with  sulphur  fumes,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  suggest, 
that  if  such  a  course  be  adopted,  every  plant,  everything 
with  a  live  leaf  in  such  house  must  at  the  time  be 
removed,  for  this  “  stoving”  is  certain  death  to  all  active 
vegetation. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  by  our  more  experienced  gar¬ 
dening  friends,  that  the  stoving  here  suggested  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  most  searching  ordeal,  as  to  either  insects 
or  fungi,  previous  to  the  wash  about  to  be  recommended. 
Now  sulphur  requires  a  little  management  in  its  com¬ 


bustion;  it  is  a  fitful  thing.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  which  is  the  very  best  way  to  manage  this  fumi¬ 
gation,  but  may  simply  state  our  practice,  which  is  to 
blend  a  little  sulphur  with  a  good  deal  of  fresh  and  dry 
sawdust,  and  after  placing  four  or  five  bouncing  red- 
hot  coals  in  a  vessel,  to  throw  a  pile  of  this  sulphurous 
mixture  over  the  coals,  thus  producing  a  smouldering 
mass  for  an  hour  or  two.  Every  light  must  be  closed 
during  the  operation,  and  the  house  inside,  with  the 
wood  of  the  tree,  should  be  perfectly  dry. 

And  now  the  wood  of  the  trees  may  be  dressed  all 
over  with  a  mixture  applied  with  a  painter’s  brush, 
taking  care  to  brush  it  into  every  crevice.  Our  practice, 
indeed,  is  to  give  a  second  coating ;  this  ensures  a  com¬ 
plete  dressing.  Different  mixtures  are  in  use  by  dif¬ 
ferent  practitioners,  but  nearly  all  include  a  good 
amount  of  sulphur,  and  some  use  lime.  Our  practice 
is  to  beat  up  soft  soap  in  warm  water,  at  the  rate 
of  three  ounces  to  a  gallon ;  we  then  add  about  a 
pound  of  sulphur,  and  after  mixing  clay  in  water  until 
a  thick  fine  mud,  we  add  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
will  make  the  whole  into  a  thick  paint.  This  fully 
answers  the  purpose,  and  although  we  cannot  say  that 
we  never  had  the  terrific  mildew,  yet  this,  and  our 
practice  of  painting  the  hot  water  pipes  with  sulphur 
nearly  every  month,  has  not  only  kept  it  quite  at  bay, 
but,  we  believe,  totally  extirpated  it.  We  have  now 
(December  1st)  as  nice  a  house  of  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  West’s  St.  Peters,  as,  perhaps,  ever  was  seen  at  the 
period ;  these  we  shall  be  using  until  the  middle  of 
February.  They  are  black  as  the  sloe,  the  bloom  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  flavour  exceedingly  fine.  The  house  and 
the  wood  were  subjected  precisely  to  the  processes  here 
described,  and  no  syringing  has  ever  been  resorted  to. 

Undoubtedly,  a  very  free  ventilation  is,  of  all  other 
things,  of  the  utmost  importance  with  very  late  grapes ; 
and,  as  according  to  the  old  country  adage,  the  “  goose 
sauce  answers  for  the  gander,”  we  really  do  not  see  why 
we  may  not  infer  that  a  free  ventilation  is  necessary  for 
early  grapes  as  well  as  late  ones.  We  hear  so  much 
about  cold  currents,  &c.,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  what  is 
termed  by  common  people  “  a  muggy  atmosphere,”  is 
but  too  often  the  cause  of  some  of  the  grape  evils  so 
often  complained  of. 

The  vines  pruned,  painted,  and  dressed,  let  us  now 
enquire  about  the  borders,  the  heating  apparatus,  &c. 
Painting,  whitewashing,  or,  indeed,  any  sort  of  colouring, 
cannot  be  done  too  often ;  it  is  to  be  fairly  presumed 
that  every  time  a  coating  is  applied  to  the  walls,  wood 
work,  or  other  parts  of  the  fabric,  that  myriads  of  insect 
beings,  present  or  prospective,  are  destroyed ;  moreover, 
decency,  yea  decoration,  is  mixed  up  with  the  general 
economy.  These  things  we  all  know  are  best  done  at  ( 
an  earlier  period;  but  if  not  so,  let  us  make  the  best  of  j 
a  bad  bargain.  Passing  from  tins  portion  of  the  sub-  j 
ject — first  observing  that  the  more  of  flowers  of  sulphur  j 
that  can  be  blended  with  the  washes  or  paints  the  better  { 
— next  the  border :  and  here  we  must  confess  to  a  mis¬ 
placing  of  this  division  of  the  labours. 

All  good  cultivators  in  these  days  are  advocates  for 
an  artificial  warmth  imparted  to  the  border  if  it  is  un¬ 
luckily  (for  early  grapes)  outside  the  house.  Now,  fer¬ 
menting  material  is  generally  resorted  to  of  necessity, 
and,  as  has  before  been  observed,  tree-leaves  and 
manure,  mixed,  make  an  excellent  material,  both  as  to 
warmth  and  manurial  tendencies.  We  believe  that 
experienced  men  will  agree  with  us  in  saying  that  the 
application  of  these  materials  two  or  three  weehs  before 
the  forcing  commences,  will  be  a  benefit,  as  tending,  to 
prepare  the  root  for  a  reciprocation  of  good  offices  with  ; 
the  branch,  immediately  the  fluids  in  the  latter  shall  be  i 
set  in  motion.  Indeed,  setting  aside  the  idea  of  a  high 
fermentative  warmth  in  the  material,  good  gardeners  j 
always  take  care  to  cover  their  borders  attached  to  early  j 
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forcing  varieties  in  October,  on  the  well-known  advice 
of  locking  the  door  before  the  steed  is  gone.  When 
such  has  been  done,  it  is  simply  requisite  to  apply  a 
given  quantum  of  fresh,  hot  manure  to  it,  and  to  turn 
and  mix  the  whole.  Such  a  preparation,  under  such 
circumstances,  may  he  considered  highly  beneficial,  if 
not  indispensable,  at  any  period  of  vine  forcing  from 
November  until  March,  and  a  temperature  of  75°  to  80° 
may  very  properly  be  sustained  in  the  mass.  Such  a 
temperature  may  be  considered  too  much  at  first  sight, 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  80°  iu  a  superincumbent 
fermenting  mass  will  not  be  “  read  off”  at  more  than 
GO0,  perhaps,  at  a  foot  deep — or,  in  other  words,  in  that 
medium  where  the  chief  of  the  roots  are  situate — there 
will  appear  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  such  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Let  every  vine  forcer  thus  situated  remember 
that  the  natural  average  ground-heat,  in  most  parts  of 
the  globe,  is  usually  some  three  to  six  degrees  in  advance 
of  the  atmospheric  warmth;  so  that  what  gardeners 
term  bottom-heat  is  only  a  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
nature,  albeit  some  persons  may  extravagantly  exceed 
the  prescribed  bounds  in  the  attempt. 

And  now,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  outside  borders,  let 
us  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  border  as  to 
moisture,  and  see  whether  it  is  expedient  thataZi  the  rain 
and  snow  that  happens  to  descend  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  border,  or  whether,  in  the  trite  maxim  that 
“  an  empty  house  is  better  than  a  bad  tenant,”  it  would 
not  be  well  to  intercept  a  portion  and  decoy  it  aside. 

It  is  now  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  since  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  draw  attention  to  the  propriety  of  acting  on 
the  defensive  in  Vine-border  management  (as  to  inter- 
ceptive  or  preventive  measures  as  connected  with  root 
moisture)  in  the  then  popular  Magazine  of  the  late 
talented  and  lamented  Mr.  Loudon.  We  very  well  re¬ 
member  strongly  recommending  a  tarpauline  covering  to 
Vine  borders.  This  idea  was  not  altogether  of  a  still¬ 
born  nature,  for  the  general  character  and  mode  of  for¬ 
mation  of  Vine  borders  in  Britain,  shortly  became  a 
lively  topic,  and  folks  soon  began  to  question  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  old  six-feet-deep,  alias  wet-border  men. 
And,  indeed,  a  few  years  after  the  idea  was  pushed  still 
further  to  test  its  utmost  power,  for  Mr.  Mearns,  and 
some  others,  soon  began  to  think  of  covering  borders 
with  glass.  All  these  concomitant  marks  of  progress 
had  but  one  general  tendency : — more  heat,  less  wet.  To 
apply  this  digression  to  the  case  in  hand  then,  we  say, 
by  all  means  provide  yourselves  with  a  tarpauline,  a  felt 
cover,  or  any  other  Macintosh  sort  of  material.  This 
will  almost  pay  for  itself  in  due  time,  by  saving  the 
trouble  of  disturbing  the  fermenting  material,  in  which 
process  there  is  both  a  waste  of  labour  and  valuable 
stuff  involved. 

We  may  now  suppose  that  the  house  is  thoroughly 
purified,  the  flues,  pipes,  or  other  apparatus  in  high 
working  order,  and,  indeed,  all  things  ready  for  action. 

The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of,  is  a  steady  and 
somewhat  slow  development  of  the  buds.  Many  a  time 
lias  the  use  of  fermenting  materials  been  suggested  iu 
the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  although  the 
mere  steam  from  water,  however  disposed,  would,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  all  that  is  necessary,  yet  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  ancient  and  time-honoured  dung-bed  of 
former  days  will,  doubtless,  warrant  the  confident 
avowal,  that  there  exists  a  merit,  a  something  in  the 
steam  from  nicely  fermented  manure,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  pump.  This  is  not  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  that  such  is  indispensable,  that  success  can 
alone  be  based  on  this ;  it  is  merely  urged  that  all  ex¬ 
perience  proves  its  use  to  be  of  good  practice.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  it  to  be  fermented  previously;  the  fresher 
the  better,  provided  no  plants  with  living  leaves  are 
introduced  to  the  house.  When  it  becomes  necessary 
to  combine  the  forcing  of  vines,  peaches,  figs,  cherries, 


strawberries,  or  any  other  fruit,  or  even  flowers,  in  tubs, 
boxes,  or  pots,  why  we  can  only  observe  that  the  dung 
must  be  fermented  previously;  and  that  a  better  medium 
or  situation  for  all  such  during  their  first  stage, — that  is, 
until  the  fibres  are  in  action,  or  the  leaf  developed  a 
little, — cannot  be  found.  Here  are  the  very  conditions 
present,  which  most  of  these  things  require,  viz.,  a 
bottom-warmth  some  10°  in  advance  of  the  air-heat, 
and  a  steady  and  certain  supply  of  air-moisture,  impreg¬ 
nated,  as  before  observed,  with  those  invigorating  gases 
which  plants  in  general  so  much  delight  in. 

It  matters  but  little  what  situation  in  the  house  such 
material  occupies,  although  the  nearer  the  front  the 
better;  all  the  proprietor  has  to  do,  is  to  bear  awhile 
with  what  some  may  consider  a  somewhat  untidy  ap¬ 
pearance,  although  such  may  be  much  avoided  by  the 
manner  of  carrying  it  out.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 
breaking  of  the  Vine,  dryness  iu  the  air  is  not  only 
averse  to  what  is  termed  regular  breaking,  but  to  a  free 
and  hearty  development  of  the  foliage,  on  which  so 
much  depends ;  and  it  would  appear  that  a  continuous 
and  reasonable  amount  of  air-moisture  has  ever  been 
better  sustained  by  the  use  of  fermenting  material  than 
by  any  mode  of  applying  mere  water,  which  is  but  too 
apt  to  saturate  or  fall  short,  by  fitful  extremes. 

Although  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  Vine-forcing 
commencement,  yet  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  much 
caution  will  be  necessary  in  placing  the  pots,  tubs,  &c., 
on  the  heated  mass.  If  the  heat  is  worth  notice,  it  will 
be  too  hot  for  plunging  full  depth.  This  part  we  dismiss 
by  observing,  that  in  general  G5°  to  70°  is  sufficient  for 
the  roots,  and  that  the  pots  will  very  generally  stand  on 
the  surface.  Still,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  form  a  hollow  for 
them,  but  not  to  close  the  warm  material  in. 

And  now,  having  conducted  the  young  vine-forcer  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  excitement  period,  we  may 
endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  air-lieat  necessary 
through  the  spring,  first  observing,  that  the  beat  here 
urged  must  be  understood  as  independent  of  immediate 
sunshine.  Let  us  assume  six  periods  as  follows: — 


1. 

Breaking  period  to  the  show  of  fruit 

Day. 

55° 

Night. 

50° 

2. 

Show  to  the  blossoming  ... 

63° 

58° 

3. 

Blossoming  to  conclusion  of  first 
swelling 

70° 

60° 

4. 

Conclusion  of  first  swelling  to  the 
conclusion  of  last  swelling  ... 

72° 

G0° 

5. 

Ripening  period 

G5° 

58° 

6. 

Preserving  period  on  the  tree 

5  5° 

50° 

It 

may  be  thought  that  the  night  temperature 

is  fixed 

too  low ;  we  do  not  think  so,  being  assured  that  much 
of  the  complaints  about  long-jointed  -wood,  bad  colour¬ 
ing,  &c.,  &c.,  has  been  attributable  to  an  unnatural 
amount  of  heat  during  darkness.  The  following  we 
think  a  reasonable  and  proper  advance  during  sun¬ 
shine: — Period  2,  10°;  3,  12°;  4,  15°;  5,  10°;  6,  5°. 

Ventilation  about  as  follows  : — Period  1,  very  little  : 
2,  rather  liberal;  3,  cautiously;  4,  very  liberal;  5,  abun¬ 
dant;  G,  abundant  during  day.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Boursault  Roses. — This  is  a  very  small  group,  all 
climbers,  and  all  suitable  for  weeping  standards,  but  not 
well  adapted  for  festoons.  Crimson  Boursault,  or  Amadis, 
is  the  best  of  them,  and  when  in  perfection  in  June  is 
one  of  the  finest  dark  Roses  known.  The  next  best  is 
Drummond' s  Thornless,  as  it  was  first  called,  but  now 
they  have  given  it  a  Latin  name — Inermis.  It  is  a  red¬ 
dish  flower,  and  a  good  grower,  and  so  is  Gracilis,  a 
pink  Boursault,  and  the  last  of  them  that  is  worth 
growing;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  giving  a  little  more 
colour  to  so  many  white  ones  of  the  same  style  of  growth. 
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I  would  be  content  with  one  ldnd,  the  crimson.  I  tried 
to  cross  the  Crimson  Boursault  in  1840,  47,  and  48,  a 
few  flowers  each  year,  but  I  did  not  get  a  single  seed. 
The  season  was  too  hot  in  .1846,  and  the  blossoms 
dropped  prematurely ;  but  under  more  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  failed  also,  and  I  do  not  recollect  having 
ever  seen  ripe  seeds  on  it ;  still  I  must  not  give  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion  on  it,  as  a  breeder,  from  so  slight  an 
acquaintance.  Dan  any  kind  reader  help  me  from  his 
own  experience  ?  We  have  not  another  Rose  from 
which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  obtain  cross  seed¬ 
lings.  I  am  almost  sure  that  it  ought  to  be  pruned 
before  hard  frost  sets  in,  when  it  is  grown  in  good  rich 
soil,  because  it  keeps  on  growing  very  late,  and  the 
unripe  wood  is  so  soft  that  it  seldom  escapes  from  in¬ 
jury  by  frost.  It  is  not  a  very  good  one  to  bud  others 
on,  from  this  liability  to  get  frost-bitten.  It  is  the  only 
Boursault  worth  a  south  wall. 

Ayrshire  Roses. — Out  of  a  full  collection  of  these, 
planted  on  a  very  indifferent  soil  thirteen  years  next 
spring,  Rose  Angle  is  now  the  best  and  healthiest  of 
them ;  Ruga  is  much  stronger  in  the  old  wood  than 
Angle,  but  the  young  wood  is  not  so  healthy,  nor  does  it 
bloom  so  well.  S plendens  and  Rennet's  Seedling  are  the 
best  bloomers.  There  have  been  a  great  number  of 
seedlings  raised  from  this  section  by  different  growers, 
but  they  were  too  much  alike,  and  too  close  to  their 
parent  stock,  to  make  a  distinct  show ;  and,  like  the 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  one  may  meet  with  a  seedling 
climbing  Rose,  which  is  much  praised  in  one  place,  and 
much  condemned  in  the  next  place  you  call  at.  The 
Ayrshire  Queen  is  the  best  coloured  and  most  distinct 
Rose  in  this  group  ;  it  is  a  dark  purple  or  crimson  Rose, 
and  makes  a  very  beautiful  standard  with  its  long 
slender  branches  hanging  down  on  all  sides ;  it  is  also 
well  suited  for  festooning,  aud  would  give  a  good  relief 
to  a  collection  of  the  light-coloured  evergreen  Roses, 
besides  agreeing  with  them  in  habit.  I  never  attempted 
to  get  cross  seedlings  from  this  rose ;  but  it  is  one  of 
great  promise,  and  we  want  more  variety  of  colours  in 
all  the  sections  of  climbing  Roses.  Out  of  many  seed¬ 
lings  which  grow  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Ayr- 
shires,  Madame  d'Arblay,  nearly  a  pure  white,  and 
Sir  John  Sebright,  a  red  flower,  are  the  two  best  and 
most  distinct ;  they  may  also  be  used  in  festoons,  or 
w'orked  for  weeping  standards. 

This  finishes  my  list  of  very  hardy  climbing  Roses. 
The  whole  of  them  will  grow  on  any  soil,  however  poor, 
and  they  would  flourish  on  heavy  wet  clay,  where  other 
Roses  could  hardly  exist.  Their  habit  is  so  wild  aud 
briar-like,  that  they  would  soon  stamp  the  character  of 
any  rough  piece  of  ground  which  one  wished  to  devote 
to  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  are  not  fit  to  be  admitted 
into  the  regular  shrubbery  borders  of  the  present  day. 
For  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  gardeners  call  such  places 
The  Wilderness,  and  in  large  places  the  wilderness 
comes  in  very  useful  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  more 
dressed  parts,  besides  the  opportunity  it  affords  us  to 
prove  seedlings  of  hardy  plants  from  different  parts  of 
the  world,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  worthy  of  more 
special  treatment.  Nothing  coi»es  amiss  for  “  The 
Wilderness it  is  the  true  situation  for  all  the  Scotch 
Roses,  for  the  yellow  Persian  and  Austrian  Roses,  and 
for  the  Sweet-briars. 

The  Mush  Roses  should  also  be  planted  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  They  say  Musk  Roses  smell  of  Musk,  but  I  could 
never  prove  that ;  they  blossom  in  the  autumn,  however, 
and  keep  green  to  Christmas  or  longer,  and  on  that 
account  are  as  useful  as  any  of  the  Ayrshires.  The  old 
white  single  Musk  Rose  never  fails  to  blossom  in  very 
large  clusters  in  the  autumn,  but  one.  seldom  sees  it 
now-a-days ;  yet  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  experi¬ 
ments  with  it  and  some  of  the  Noisettes,  with  which  it 
is  nearly  akin,  and  also  with  Sir  John  Sebright  and  the 


Ayrshire  Queen,  to  see  if  we  could  get  more  varieties  of 
these  sorts  to  bloom  in  the  autumn,  if  only  for  the 
wilderness. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  excel  the  French  growers 
in  raising  the  finer  description  of  Roses,  but  our  hardy 
climbers  are  still  within  our  reach,  and  our  climate 
seems  more  favourable  for  experiments  among  them 
than  that  of  the  continent,  and  it  seems  now  a  settled 
question,  that  climate  has  much  to  do  in  ruling  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  cross-breeder,  as  Dr.  Herbert  asserted 
long  since  from  his  own  experience  in  rearing  seedling 
bulbs,  more  particularly  those  from  the  Gladioli.  When 
he  failed  to  produce  a  scarlet-flowering  seedling  of 
Gladiolus  by  the  pollen  of  a  variety,  removed  two 
degrees  from  the  original  species,  the  species  itself  not 
being  scarlet,  but  the  variety  nearly  so,  he  accounted  for 
his  failure  on  one  of  two  causes— -either  “the  disposition 
of  the  perianth  (the  flower)  to  follow  preferably  the  type 
of  the  male,”  or  the  influence  “  of  our  climate  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  less-brilliantly  coloured  varieties  of  plants 
which  are  derived  from  warmer  latitudes.”  The  first  of 
these  surmises  seems  to  be  perfectly  proved  in  the 
instance  of  the  florist’s  pelargoniums.  All  their  indus¬ 
try  and  ingenuity  in  crossing  varieties  have,  hitherto, 
failed  them  to  produce  a  true  scarlet  seedling,  because, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  varieties  they  work  with  'have 
not  come  down  from  a  scarlet  type.  The  dark  blotches 
in  the  upper  petals  of  nine-tenths  of  their  seedlings,  were 
brought  in  by  Reniforme,  and  although  it  might  seem  a 
triumph  to  have  got  rid  of  these  blotches  or  dark  spots, 
as  in  Rising-sun  aud  Sun-rise,  &c.,  they  are  still  groping 
in  the  dark  for  a  scarlet  in  that  strain,  and  before  they 
shall  ever  obtain  it  they  must  go  back  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  begin  afresh  with  Fulgidum  and  Sanguineum ; 
but  before  they  will  succeed  in  producing  this  race,  with 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  their  present  magnum 
bonums,  we  shall  have  hybrid  perpetual  evergreen  climb¬ 
ing  Roses,  with  flowers  as  large  as  Barron  Prevost,  and 
may  be  as  high-coloured  as  Geant  des  Batailles  itself,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  second  assertion  respecting  the 
suitability  of  our  climate,  though  that  is  not  favourable 
to  the  production  of  high  colours  among  plants  from  a 
warmer  climate  ;  it  may  be  otherwise  with  Ayrshires  and 
Dundee  Ramblers,  whose  types  are  indigenous  to  high 
northern  climes.  The  Ayrshire  Queen  and  Sir  John 
Sebright  originated,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Rivers.  If  he 
could  thus  manage,  with  the  air  all  round  his  nursery 
grounds  loaded  with  mixed  pollen,  what  might  a  private 
amateur  not  expect  if  he  were  to  go  earnestly  to  cross 
our  best  climbing  Roses,  or,  if  he  were  not  ambitious 
about  high  colours,  let  him  take  courage  from  Madame 
d'  Arblay,  the  finest  and  most  luxuriant  seedling  yet 
reared  among  the  White  varieties.  There  were  some 
heart-burnings  about  the  origin  of  this  fine  climber,  and 
not  without  abundant  reasons,  seeing  that  it  was  passed 
off  as  a  French  seedling,  and  saddled  with  a  French 
name,  although  raised  by  a  worthy  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Wells,  lately  of  Red  Leaf,  in  Kent,  and  as  good  a  Rose 
grower  as  any  Frenchman  that  ever  lived. 

Another  way  by  which  all  these  hardy  climbers 
would  look  exceedingly  well  is,  to  have  them  planted 
against  single  trees,  or  against  trees  in  front  of  a  group, 
or  in  front  of  a  plantation,  or  indeed  against  any  trees 
that  were  not  too  much  in  the  shade,  for  no  Roses  like  to 
be  altogether  in  the  shade  ;  then  to  train  or  tie  them  to 
the  stems,  and  let  them  ramble  all  over  the  branches, 
without  giving  them  the  least  pruning.  I  have  seen 
some  of  them  tried  this  way  and  they  looked  just  like 
wildings,  and,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  in  fes¬ 
toons.  Sometimes  they  would  make  shoots  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  long  in  one  season,  and  bang  down 
perpendicularly,  like  so  many  strings,  and  next 
year  these  would  be  covered  with  flowers  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  after  that  we  used  to  carry  them  across 
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the  main  houghs  of  the  tree,  giving  them  a  tie 
here  and  there ;  and  after  a  season  or  two,  these 
would  send  out  a  second  crop  of  weeping  shoots  to  go 
through  the  same  process,  till,  at  last,  the  whole  tree  or 
trees  were  completely  covered  with  them,  and  after  that, 
we  took  no  more  heed  of  them.  Now,  although  we 
know  very  well  that  these  roses  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  it  is  not  very  good  policy  to  begin  growing  them 
without  some  preparation  when  the  soil  happens  to  be 
very  poor  or  very  stony,  or  a  stiff  clay,  because  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  lost  before  they  acquire  sufficient  strength 
to  enable  them  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  A  good  wide 
hole,  a  foot  or  more  deep,  and  two  feet  across,  sbotdd  be 
made  and  filled  with  better  soil  for  each  of  them,  or 
they  might  be  planted  two  and  two  in  such  a  hole ;  the 
plants  should  also  be  stronger  than  for  better  places, 
they  should  be  two  or  three  years  old,  at  least;  but 
very  old  plants,  that  one  wished  to  remove  to  get  rid  of 
them  from  some  better  place,  should  never  be  used  for 
this  rough  way  of  planting,  because,  having  been  once 
accustomed  to  good  feeding,  and  having  grown  luxuri¬ 
antly  in  consequence,  the  change  to  a  hard,  scanty  food 
would  tell  against  them  very  much  indeed.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  years  after  planting,  the  ground  should  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  plants  should  be  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  at  least  the  two  first  seasons.  Indeed,  all 
climbers,  as  well  as  climbing  roses,  which  do  not  take 
to  the  soil  freely  and  grow  away  luxuriantly  the  second 
season  after  planting,  ought  to  be  cut  close  down  to 
the  ground,  and  that  early  in  October. 

I  have  often  said  how  suitable  the  evergreen  climbing 
roses  were  for  budding  other  sorts  on,  but  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  Ayrshire  breeds ;  I  have  over  and  over 
again  tided  every  one  of  them  with  other  sorts,  in  great 
variety,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  on  them 
any,  except  two  sorts,  the  Old  White  China  and  the  Fid- 
gore,  except  it  were  on  suckers,  and  these  budded  very 
low,  near  the  ground ;  and,  I  believe,  if  it  were  desired, 
that  all  the  free-growing  hybrid  perpetuals  could  be  esta¬ 
blished  on  suckers  of  the  Ayrshires.  The  Fulgore,  how¬ 
ever,  will  flourish  for  years  on  any  part  of  an  Ayrshire 
rose,  better  than  on  any  other  stock  whatever;  it  soon 
dies  or  gets  out  of  order  on  the  Dog-rose,  and  on  that 
account  the  nurserymen  have  discontinued  to  grow  it, 
although  it  is  the  latest  and  the  most  sweet  rose  we  have. 
I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  growing  the  Old  White 
China  on  any  of  them,  unless  it  be  that  it  flowers  in  the 
autumn ;  but  sooner  than  let  Fulgore  go  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  I  would  plant  Bennet's  Seedling  on  purpose  to  bud  it 
with  this  delicious  old  rose,  which  is  always  more  sweet 
the  later  in  the  season  it  blows.  I  once  had  it  ten  days 
before  Christmas,  and  it  was  so  sweet,  that  I  might  pass 
it  off  for  a  Cabbage  rose,  which  it  much  resembles,  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  was  the  means  of  saving  it  to  the  country.  Many 
of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  are  sweeter  in  October  and 
November  than  at  any  other  time,  but  there  are  none 
of  them  so  sweet  as  Fulgore,  and  none  of  them  opens 
its  flowers  so  late  as  it,  except  Madame  Laffay. 

D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Cape  Heaths. — These  are  almost  universal  favourites, 
being  loved  alike  by  the  lady  more  conversant  with  her 
boudoir  than  the  rugged  steep  or  the  tangled  glen,  and 
the  chieftain  who  draws  deep  the  morning  air  as  he 
plants  his  sturdy  footstep  on  his  native  moor.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  something  of  the  romantic  should 
steal  over  the  minds  of  the  most  indifferent,  matter-of- 
fact  sort  of  people,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  behold 
a  heather-clad  mountain,  decked  in  all  its  beauty,  and 


diffusing  its  perfume.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  keen 
lover  of  flowers  should  revert  almost  instinctively  from 
such  a  lovely  scene  in  our  own  land,  to  contemplate,  in 
his  mind’s  eye,  the  still  more  beautiful  prospect  that 
must  adorn  the  mountains  of  Southern  Africa.  Seldom 
satisfied  long  with  the  present,  we  soon,  if  it  is  even  in 
fancy,  make  it  the  stepping-stone  and  starting-point  for 
future  enjoyment.  Who,  when  wrapt  in  such  visions, 
would  ever  dream  of  the  intrusion  of  the  subtle  C afire, 
and  his  long-barrelled  musket,  or  tbe  treachery  of  j 
trusted  Hottentots  ?  And  yet,  without  any  such  night-  j 
mares  upon  the  imagination,  I  have  been  often  informed 
that  those  who  admired  heaths  as  grown  by  our  gar¬ 
deners  here,  would  be  greatly  disappointed,  in  a  floral 
point  of  view,  if  they  could  roam  unobstructed  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Cape  Colony ;  so  stunted  and 
small  would  many  of  our  favourite  species  appear,  when 
contrasted  with  those  adorning  exhibition  tables  at 
home,  that  it  would  require  practised  eyes  to  discover 
their  identity.  There,  at  times,  just  as  on  the  mountains 
of  Scotland,  a  striking  effect  is  produced,  not  by  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  individual  plant,  the  great 
aim  of  cultivation,  but  by  nature  bringing  them  into 
masses — in  the  result,  as  a  whole,  individualities  are 
lost.  To  such  scenes  we  are,  no  doubt,  indebted  for  the 
first  ideas  of  grouping  in  our  flower-gardens;  a  style 
which,  though  it  shows  little  of  individual  cultural 
excellence,  is,  nevertheless,  not  only  fashionable  but 
pleasing,  its  agreeable  merits  consisting  in  the  strong 
contrast  between  the  natural  and  the  artistic,  a  fact 
which  presents  no  mean  argument  for  attending  to  this 
law  of  contrasts  in  the  arrangements  of  floral  beauty. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  Cape  Heaths 
are  great  favourites  with  the  public,  and  with  our 
readers  generally,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  many  inquiries 
made,  and  the  short  answers  given.  But  why  has  the  • 
subject  not  been  treated  more  in  detail,  so  as  to  give 
longer  answers  to  these  queries,  and  thus  prevent  their 
frequent  recurrence?  I  speak  not  for  my  coadjutors, 
but  merely  for  myself : — 1st.  For  some  years  my  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  more  confined  to  making  experiments 
with  heaths  than  in  growing  a  collection,  and  though  I 
had  many  notes  of  practice  and  observation,  taken  when 
somewhat  younger,  I  felt  that  the  men  who  had  the 
greatest  quantity  under  their  care  at  the  present  would 
be  the  fittest  to  write  about  them.  As,  however,  the 
matter  cannot  be  avoided,  I  shall  trust  to  such  men  to 
keep  me  right  if  in  anything  my  practice  should  run 
counter  to  theirs.  2nd.  Those  with  large  places,  and 
possessing  a  regular  house  for  heaths,  I  could  not  expect 
to  benefit,  and  not  a  few  of  these  are  subscribers  to  this 
little  Journal.  The  3rd,  and  chief  reason,  was  the  dread 
of  enticing  great  numbers  to  enter  upon  a  field  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  disappointment.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  great  part  of  the  enquiries  proceeded 
from  those  who  had  minds  expanded  enough  to  try  their 
hands  upon  every  kind  of  plant,  but  whose  whole 
resources  consisted  in  one  house,  not  large,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a-little-of-everything  character.  Now,  we  frankly 
admit  that  in  such  a  house,  with  increased  attention 
and  thought,  much  may  be  done,  and  how  it  is  .to  be 
done  we  have  not  been  slow  to  state ;  but  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  the  more  robust,  hardier  heaths,  lists  of 
which  have  frequently  been  given,  no  class  of  plants 
could  feel  less  at  home  than  they.  For  instance,  keep  a 
cool,  dry,  airy  atmosphere  about  your  heaths  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  most  of  your  flowering  plants  will 
refuse  to  open  their  blooms  freely  or  to  look  healthy; 
on  the  other  hand,  keep  your  house  warm  enough  and 
moist  enough  to  give  you  healthy  plants  and  plenty  of 
bloom  of  cinerarias,  &o.,  and  the  same  closish  air  will 
cover  your  heaths  with  mildew,  the  adjoining  step  to 
the  rubbish  heap.  Much  may  be  done  by  keeping 
heaths,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  at  one  end  of  the 
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house  ;  but  even  then,  if  there  is  no  division,  the  neglect 
of  opening  the  sashes  for  a  few  hours,  at  times,  will  be 
of  great  injury  to  the  heaths,  as  nothing  is  so  prejudicial 
to  them  as  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  at  all  high  in 
temperature.  When  one  house,  therefore,  has  to  he 
kept  gay  at  all  times,  and  there  are  not  proper  places  in 
which  to  keep  heaths,  when  growing  and  after  blooming, 
gardeners,  willing  or  unwilling,  are  forced  to  admit 
them  sparingly.  Hence,  I  have  previously  recommended 
amateurs,  in  such  circumstances,  to  bestow  their  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  Epacris  tribe  rather  than  on  heaths,  as 
they  will  bear  and  thrive  under  similar  treatment,  as 
respects  atmosphere  and  heat,  that  suits  the  generality 
of  free-growing,  free-flowering  plants  usually  grown  in 
such  houses,  while  one  thing  in  their  favour  is,  that  they 
will  mostly  all  bloom  freely  in  winter  and  spring.  In 
several  respects  the  treatment  required  for  them,  as 
previously  given,  especially  so  far  as  propagation  and 
soil  are  concerned,  is  similar  to  that  required  by  heaths. 
With  these  preliminary  hints  in  the  way  of  caution,  I 
shall  give  an  outline  of  the  treatment  that  heaths 
require,  leaving  it  to  our  friends  to  possess  such  beauties 
or  not,  being  well  aware  that  many  minds  are  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  never  to  feel  so  much  pleasure  as  in  grappling 
with  and  surmounting  the  difficult. 

1.  As  respects  Propagation. — This  is  effected,  first, 
by  seeds,  for  increasing  the  species  and  securing  hy¬ 
brids;  some  of  the  very  best  in  cultivation  have  been  so 
obtained.  Secondly,  by  cuttings,  for  increasing  the 
species  or  particular  variety. 

Seeds. — The  most  of  the  species  from  the  Cape  Colony 
were  thus  at  first  introduced,  and,  as  remarked  above, 
our  best  hybrids  have  thus  been  raised  at  home.  There 
is  something  very  pleasing  in  cultivating  the  plants, 
seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  by  ourselves.  Many  of 
our  readers  may  have  friends  at  the  Cape,  or  possessed 
of  heatheries  at  home,  from  whence  seeds  might  be 
obtained.  Home-raised  ones  would  be  preferable,  unless 
gathered  at  the  Cape  by  an  experienced  hand.  In  sowing 
there  are  several  circumstances  to  be  attended  to. 

Time  of  Sowing. — All  things  considered,  I  prefer  the 
end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  as,  if  the 
seeds  germinate  freely,  there  will  be  time  for  the  plants 
to  be  pricked  out  or  inserted  in  small  pots,  and  some¬ 
what  taken  with  the  soil  before  winter.  The  fresher 
the  seeds  are,  if  well -ripened,  and  kept  free  from 
damp,  the  quicker  in  general  will  they  germinate.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  the  seeds  will  keep,  but  have  seen 
them  grow  pretty  freely  after  being  three  years  gathered. 
If  one  time  is  better  than  another  for  sowing,  therefore, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  seeds  keeping.  The 
seeds  of  some  kinds  lie  much  longer  in  the  ground  than 
others ;  some  not  coming  up  within  a  twelve-month ; 
and,  in  their  case,  sowing  in  summer  and  autumn  would 
be  desirable,  as  the  plants  would  then  appear  at  the 
best  time  of  the  season.  Even  in  the  case  of  free-ger¬ 
minating  kinds,  I  have  seen  seeds  saved  from  the  same 
plant  and  sown  in  February  germinating  in  July,  others 
making  their  appearance  in  September,  and  others, 
again,  appearing  in  the  spring  following,  all  in  the 
same  seed-pan.  Whilst,  therefore,  indicating  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  best  time,  we  would  not  greatly  object 
to  any  period.  The  rule  to  be  drawn  from  what  we 
have  said,  is  to  wait  patiently  after  sowing,  and  not  in 
dudgeon  to  cast  the  seed-pans  on  the  rubbish-heap,  be¬ 
cause  the  plants  refuse  to  come  in  two  or  three  months. 

2.  Vessels  and  Materials  in  which  to  Sow,  and  Mode 
of  Solving. — These  are  simple  matters,  but  not  wanting 
in  importance.  Shallow  wide  pans  are  generally  re¬ 
commended,  from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  half 
filled  with  drainage.  However  useful  and  suitable 
these  may  be  for  nurserymen,  I  do  not  consider  them 
the  best  for  private  gardeners  and  amateurs.  It  is 
rarely  they  want  to  fill  a  pan  with  one  kind,  and  they 


germinate  so  unequally  that  if  many  kinds  were  sown 
in  one  pan  some  would  require  pricking-off  before  the 
others  germinate.  I  prefer,  on  this  account,  to  sow 
each  sort  in  a  pot  large  or  small,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  seeds.  Besides,  I  prefer  pots  to  pans  just 
because  they  are  deeper.  It  is  an  easy  matter  so  to  fill 
these  pots  with  common  drainage,  moss,  charcoal,  &c., 
as  to  reach  as  near  the  top  as  you  would  desire  in  the 
shallowest  pans  before  putting  on  the  surface-soil.  The 
advantage  of  the  deeper  space  beneath  is,  that  the 
materials  there  better  insure  an  equilibrium  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  above, — a  matter  of  first-rate  importance 
here.  In  choosing  pots,  I  prefer  soft-burned  ones,  just 
because  I  rather  wish  their  sides  to  possess  a  sponge-like 
quality ;  though,  for  general  purposes,  I  pass  them  by. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  place  something  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  so  that  a  worm  shall  be 
unable  to  enter ;  over  this  coarse  potsherds,  mixed  with 
some  charcoal  as  drainage,  and  a  small  quantity  of  half- 
decayed  moss,  until  you  reach  within  two  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  pot,  the  drainage  becoming  finer  as  you 
ascend,  until  it  is  little  larger  than  peas.  Over  this 
place  a  slight  layer  of  half-decayed  moss,  and  then  fully 
half-an-inch  of  rough,  fibry,  sandy  peat ;  over  this  a 
layer  finer,  and  then  another  finely  sifted,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  peat  and  sand,  and  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  charcoal  bruised  as  fine.  Press  the  surface 
even,  and  then  water  freely,  or,  better  still,  set  the 
pots  upright  in  a  tub  of  rain-water,  the  water  rising 
over  their  tops.  When  thus  thoroughly  wetted,  set 
them  out  to  drain  ;  and  when  the  surface  again  becomes 
dryish,  after  levelling  it  with  a  round  piece  of  board, 
sow  the  seeds  regularly  over  the  surface,  and  somewhat 
thickish,  taking  care  previously  that  the  soil  is  from 
one-quarter  to  one-eighth-of-an-inch  below  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  pot.  Press  them  down  slightly  into  the 
soil  with  the  above-mentioned  board,  and  scatter  the 
slightest  portion  of  sandy  peat  over  them,  better  none 
than  too  much,  and  just  dew  them  again  with  a  little 
water,  place  a  glass  over  the  pot,  and  cover  that  with  a 
paper  to  prevent  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  to  prevent 
the  surface  being  dried  with  the  sun.  Watering  must 
be  given  with  great  care,  and  here  the  pots  are  found 
superior  to  the  pans,  for  if  plunged  in  ashes,  or  moss 
that  has  been  previously  soaked  in  boiling  water  to 
destroy  all  insects,  the  watering  of  that  material  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  much  watering  at  the  surface. 
After  sowing  the  best  place  is  a  close  cool  frame  or  pit, 
where  the  temperature  will  seldom  be  below  40°  in 
winter,  and  which  will  be  protected  from  the  fierceness 
of  the  summer  sun.  During  that  period,  if  the  lights 
face  the  north  it  will  be  all  the  better.  Of  course,  in  a 
small  way,  all  this  may  be  managed  by  means  of  a 
handlight  in  the  smallest  greenhouse.  The  great  thing 
is  to  prevent  the  surface-soil  from  ever  being  what 
might  be  termed  wet  or  dry,  and  the  mode  recommended 
is  about  the  best  for  these  and  other  small  seeds  that 
require  a  considerable  time  to  germinate. 

3.  After  Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  plants  appear, 
more  air  and  light  must  be  given  them  by  degrees, 
shading  only  in  bright  sunshine.  When  from  one-half 
to  one  inch  in  height,  they  must  be  pricked  out  round 
the  sides  of  small  pots.  If  in  winter,  a  little  dusty 
charcoal  may  be  blown  in  among  them,  and  the  plants 
allowed  to  stand  until  spring.  Before  pricking  off  they 
will  want  watering  several  times,  and  this  is  best  done 
with  a  small-spouted  pot;  the  water  being  poured  on  a 
piece  of  glass,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  so  that  it  covers 
the  surface  of  the  pot  regularly  without  holeing  it.  I 
prefer  pricking  them  round  the  sides  of  small-sized  pots, 
instead  of  pans,  or  into  the  smallest  thumb  pots,  for 
reasons  previously  given.  In  winter  they  must  be  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  in  a  uniform  state  as  respects 
moisture.  This  will  be  facilitated  if  the  pots  are  again 
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1  plunged.  Plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  and  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  should  seldom  he  below  40°  in  winter.  In  the 

'  following  season  they  may  be  potted  separately  in  line 
fibry  sandy  peat,  and  kept  close  until  fresh  growth  lias 
taken  place,  and  then  be  gradually  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  I  forgot  to  say  that  this  must  be  particularly 
attended  to  in  first  pricking  off.  Fine  sandy  fibry  peat 
must  be  used  on  both  occasions ;  afterwards  the  usual 
routine  will  suit  them.  B.  Fish. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

A  new  Epiphyllum  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  meeting,  of  rather  an  improved  character  from 
E.  Russellianus  and  E.  roseus,  both  being  of  the  Trun- 
catus  species,  or  family.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  an 
essential  character,  though  not  in  colour.  The  petals, 
instead  of  being  close-hugging  and  irregular,  form  two 
or  three  complete  flowers  growing  one  out  of  the  other, 
and  it  is  in  that  a  great  improvement  on  the  E.  trun- 
catus  family,  numerous  as  are  the  varieties  from  seed. 
We  have  had  from  different  nurseries  E.  Russellianus, 
E.  violacea,  E.  roseus,  and  others,  all  of  the  habit  of 
truncatus,  and  as  every  one  who  grows  them  will  re¬ 
member  there  is  no  shape  to  the  soft  and  flabby  blooms, 
but  merely  two  or  three  tiers  of  petals  round  a  soft 
elongated  centre,  it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that,  | 
pretty  as  all  these  things  look  as  a  whole,  when  in  full  | 
bloom,  it  is  a  decided  improvement  to  have  a  regularly 
built  series  of  flowers  with  their  petals  equally  expanded 
all  round.  No  name  was  given  to  it,  but  as  a  medal 
was  awarded,  we  shall  hear  of  it  again.  There  was  a 
part  of  the  green  leaf  cut  with  every  flower,  so  that 
whoever  gets  these  would  have  a  stock  as  soon  as  the 
owner.  A  collection  of  Epacrises,  from  the  Society’s 
garden,  exhibited  no  peculiarity  except  being  wrongly 
named,  and,  for  the  most  part,  being  old  and  discarded 
acquaintances. 

Penstemon  variahilis,  a  new  and  excellent  variety, 
raised  at  the  Versailles  Nursery,  and  expected  out  last 
spring,  was  withheld,  because  some  of  the  spring  blooms 
were  rosy  instead  of  cream-colour,  edged  with  rose  and 
veined  with  blood-colour.  The  owner  having  now 
satisfied  himself,  will,  of  course,  execute  his  orders,  but 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  in  doubt  a  moment ;  for  a 
plant  which  is  essentially  an  autumnal  bloomer  will 
not  come  in  proper  character  in  spring  any  more  than 
an  Auricula,  which  is  a  spring  flower,  will  come  right 
in  autumn.  Nevertheless,  if  every  nurseryman  would 
be  as  particular,  we  should  not  have  so  many  worthless 
things  let  out.  Penstemon  variahilis  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable,  and  the  prettiest  of  the  family. 

Chrysanthemums  (S). — New,  Yellow-fringe ;  a  bril¬ 
liant  yellow,  large  size,  tolerably  full,  and  every  petal 
divided  into  four  or  five  points  at  the  end,  like  a  hand. 
It  will  be  very  striking  as  a  plant,  and  is  well-named. 
Versailles  Defiance,  after  the  model  of  Annie  Salter,  but 
purple.  Oonspicua,  a  large,  extraordinary  flower,  flat 
on  the  face,  but  perfect  to  the  centre,  and  of  splendid 
habit  in  the  plant ;  a  rich  purple  in  colour.  Delicate, 
a  pretty  flower,  and  desirable  as  a  novelty,  though  not 
to  be  compared  with  Queen  of  England,  which,  in  our 
estimation,  stands  among  the  best  half-dozen.  The 
other  blooms  not  in  condition  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on.  The  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  make  a  very  pretty 
show  when  put  up  in  bunches  like  small  roses ;  and 
they  are  becoming  favourites,  because  they  take  so  much 
less  room  than  the  others.  There  was  a  collection  at 
Begent-street,  which  looked  very  striking,  and  took  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  a  good  deal.  [We  are  promised 
an  essay  on  their  culture  by  Mr.  Beaton.  Ed.  C.  G.] 

A  question  has  been  put  concerning  The  National 


Floricultural  Society,  which  does  not  quite  touch  the  ( 
material  point,  because  nobody  will  admit  comparisons  j 
in  judging  seedlings,  except  with  old  flowers.  If  forty  i 
seedlings  were  presented,  say  of  Pelargoniums,  and  one  ! 
had  a  great  preference  over  the  other  thirty-nine,  the 
judges  would  have  no  right,  injustice  to  the  public,  to 
look  a  bit  more  favourably  on  that  than  on  the  rest,  if 
it  did  not  possess  merit  enough  to  warrant  its  coming 
out ;  and  to  warrant  this  upon  the  authority  of  collective 
wisdom,  it  must  be  better  in  form  or  substance  than 
anything  we  already  possess  of  its  colour,  or  it  must  be 
as  good,  and  a  new  colour.  Anything  short  of  this 
should  be  left  to  individual  recommendation,  and  not 
be  stamped  with  an  artificial  value  by  public  censors. 
That  better  things  have  been  passed  over  than  some 
which  have  been  favourably  noticed,  we  are  prepared 
at  any  time  to  prove,  but  the  fact  will  prove  itself. 
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the  rink. — general  management. — ( Continued  from 
page  I52J 

The  Blooming  Season. — Every  attention  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  plants,  they  will,  by  the  time  the 
flower-stems  begin  to  spring  forth,  be  in  good  health, 
and  strong  in  grass — grass  is  the  term  florists  use  for  the 
leaves  and  shoots  before  the  flower-stems  appear.  A 
good  criterion  to  go  by,  in  judging  upon  the  health  of 
any  plant,  is  not  only  the  size  and  quantity  of  foliage, 
but  its  colour.  The  leaves  of  most  kinds  of  the  Pink 
are  of  a  light-green — a  greyish-green  would  be,  perhaps, 
a  more  expressive  description.  If  they  are  of  different 
shades,  some  parts  light-green,  and  others  approaching 
to  white,  the  plant  is  not  right;  or  if  there  are  spots  of 
a  lighter  colour  on  the  leaf  or  leaves,  though  the  plant 
may  appear  strong,  it  certainly  is  diseased.  No  time 
must  be  lost  in  trying  to  recover  such  plants.  It  may 
arise  from  a  too  rich  and  light  soil,  in  connection  with  a 
wet  dark  spring.  Should  that  be  judged  to  be  the  case, 
remove  the  soil  from  around  each  sickly  plant,  and  replace 
it  with  some  sound,  sweet,  light  loam,  twelvemonths  old, 
pressing  it  down  lightly  to  the  root.  As  soon  as  the 
new  fibres  begin  to  feed  upon  this  fresh  earth,  a  visible 
improvement  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  will  take  place, 
which  may  be  still  further  improved  by  an  occasional 
watering  with  very  weak  guano-water,  but  this  must  be 
applied  very  cautiously,  or  the  remedy  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Insects. — As  the  warm  days  of  summer  approach, 
these  vermin  will  begin  to  appear,  and  if  not  imme¬ 
diately  checked,  they  will  multiply  amazingly,  and  soon 
render  the  plants  sickly.  The  insects  or  vermin  that 
infest  the  Pink,  are  the  aphides,  or  green  fly,  the  com¬ 
mon  slug,  and  the  wireworm.  The  green  fly  may  be 
effectually  destroyed  by  smoking  with  tobacco.  Apply 
it  in  the  following  manner: — Invert  a  tight  hand-light 
over  the  plant.  Fill  a  common  tobacco-pipe  with  com¬ 
mon  shag  tobacco,  light  it,  and  blow  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  smoke  under  the  hand-light  to  fill  it,  close  it 
down  immediately,  and  leave  it  all  night.  In  the 
morning  the  insects  will  be  all  dead — wash  them  off 
with  a  syringe  or  watering-pot,  and  the  plants  will  be 
relieved  from  the  pest.  If  the  insects  are  not  very 
numerous,  a  little  Scotch  snuff  dusted  over  them  will 
destroy  them.  When  the  flower-buds  appear,  if  any 
insects  are  observed  on  them,  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  bending  the  stems  carefully  down  into  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  tobacco-water,  allowing  the  infected  buds  to 
remain  a  few  seconds  immersed  in  the  destructive 
liquor.  Some  florists  syringe  the  plants  with  the  tobacco- 
water,  but  this  is  a  wasteful  process,  which  may  be 
avoided  by  dipping  the  flower-buds  in  the  tobacco- water. 
Whichever  method  of  destroying  these  pests  is  adopted,  j 
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let  it  be  done  as  soon  as  any  of  the  fly  is  visible  on  the 
plants,  or  they  will  increase,  and,  by  sucking  out  the 
juices  of  the  plant,  cause  the  leaves  to  curl  up,  become 
diseased,  and,  finally,  either  destroy  the  plants  or  cause 
the  flowers  to  bloom  distorted  in  shape  and  deficient  in 
colour,  thus  disappointing  the  hopes,  and  rendering 
useless  all  the  previous  cares  of  propagation  and  culture. 

The  next  enemy  to  contend  with  is  the  common  garden 
slug.  Where  this  pest  abounds  in  great  numbers  the 
most  effectual  destructive  agent  is  lime-water;  this  is 
made  by  pouring  clean  water  upon  quick-lime — a  peck 
of  quick-lime  will  make  six  gallons  of  lime-water.  The 
best  way  to  make  it  is  to  procure  a  tub,  or  a  vessel  made 
of  any  other  material,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  it ; 
this  tub  or  vessel  should  have  a  tap  inserted  in  the  side, 
about  six  inches  above  the  bottom,  or  high  enough  to 
be  above  the  lime  when  it  is  settled  to  the  bottom. 
Put  in  the  lime,  pour  on  the  water,  and  stir  it  well  up 
till  the  water  has  taken  up  as  much  lime  as  it  will 
absorb  ;  then  let  it  settle  till  it  is  quite  clear,  which  it 
will  soon  become,  excepting  a  thin  scum  on  the  surface ; 
then  pull  out  the  tap  and  draw  off' the  clear  water,  and 
water  the  bed  with  it:  do  this  in  the  evening  of  a  dry 
day,  and  again  in  the  morning.  This  application  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient,  unless  there  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  lurking  places,  such  as  edgings  of  box 
or  thrift,  and  beds  of  vegetables  thickly  grown ;  where 
such  is  the  case,  a  narrow  train  of  quick-lime,  in  powder, 
should  be  laid  all  round  the  pink-bed,  to  protect  the 
plants,  by  preventing  the  slugs  from  creeping  over  out 
of  their  ambush.  Traps  may  be  laid  for  them  where 
they  are  not  very  numerous  ;  these  traps  are  cabbage  or 
lettuce  leaves,  or  even  brewer’s  grains  ;  these  traps  must 
be  examined  every  morning,  and  the  snails  picked  up 
and  destroyed. 

The  last  of  tins  sad  catalogue  of  enemies  to  con¬ 
tend  with  is  the  wireworm,  happily  not  so  prevalent 
or  so  prolific  as  either  of  the  others,  but  where  it  does 
abound  it  is  most  destructive,  and  the  worst  is  that 
it  is  a  concealed  enemy,  and  cannot  be  perceived  till  it 
has  completely  destroyed  the  plants  attacked  by  it, 
eating  out  the  pith  and  marrow  only,  and  thus  keeping 
the  plant  alive  till  the  last  bit  of  its  delicate  food  is  con¬ 
sumed  ;  then  the  plant,  looking  so  green  and  fresh, 
droops  its  head  and  dies  a  sudden  death.  This  con¬ 
cealed  enemy  can  be  destroyed  only  by  presenting  to  it 
food  more  palatable,  or,  at  least,  more  easily  come  at, 
than  the  marrow  of  the  pink.  This  food  is  thick  slices 
of  potatoes,  or  Swedish  turnips,  buried  slightly  in  the 
soil  near  the  plants,  and  taken  up  every  two  or  three 
days;  the  wireworm  will  be  found  with  its  head  buried 
in  the  slices,  and  is  then  easily  caught  and  destroyed. 
A  good,  useful  protection  from  the  wireworm,  is  to  plant 
a  few  Coss  lettuce  plants  amongst  the  pinks  ;  the  Goss 
food  are  more  attractive  to  the  wireworm,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pinks  escape  its  de¬ 
structive  ravages.  T.  Appleby. 

To  be  continued. 


NOTES  TAKEN  DURING  A  JOURNEY 
IN  AUGUST,  1851. 

Instead  of  our  usual  paper* on  Exotic  Stove  Plants, 
we  shall  this  week  give  a  brief  account  of  some  things 
noted  in  the  gardens  at  Trentham,  belonging  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  which,  we  think,  will  be 
interesting,  and,  perhaps,  useful  to  some  of  our  readers. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  observe,  that  the  gardens 
generally  are  in  the  highest  order  of  keeping,  both  in 
the  houses,  whether  devoted  to  fruits  or  plants,  and  the 
various  objects  cultivated  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  every 
department  of  gardening,  so  well  cultivated  and  carried 
out  there  under  the  well-known  skill  of  Mr.  Fleming, 


the  talented  manager  of  these  most  extensive  gardens, 
becaitse  to  do  that  would  be  sufficient  almost  to  fill  a 
volume  ;  but  we  will  glance  at  a  few  things  that  appeared 
to  us  either  new,  or  peculiarly  excellent,  and  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Standard  Pear-tree  Training. — The  method  practised 
with  these  is  to  train  them,  first  up  with  a  single  stem, 
to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  then  to  stop 
them,  and  as  the  shoots  grow,  to  train  them  downwards 
in  the  shape  of  an  opened  umbrella.  This  method 
appeared  to  check  the  strong  growth,  and  cause  them 
to  be  more  fruitful,  besides  being  more  easily  come  at 
to  prune  in  the  autumn,  and  gather  the  fruit  when  ripe. 
In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  fruit  gardens  there  is  a  long 

walk,  trellised  on  each  side,  and  arched  over.  This  is 
covered  with  pears,  and  when  we  were  there  they  had 
on  them  ah  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit.  The  blossoms 
had  been  protected  from  the  late  spring  frosts  by  an 
awning  of  canvass  supported  from  off  the  trees  by 
long  rods  and  iron  arches  about  six  inches  above  them. 
This  is  an  elegant  and  sure  way  of  growing  the  pear, 
and  the  better  kind  of  apples. 

Grafting  Pears. — The  pears  against  the  walls  here 
have  grafts  put  upon  the  long  branches  with  the  best 
effect.  Instead  of  ugly  spurs,  producing  a  quantity  of 
breast-wood,  or,  as  the  old  school  termed  them,  lore- 
rights,  the  long  branches  are  grafted  generally  with  the 
same  variety,  at  two  feet  apart  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  and  then  grow ;  they  are  nailed  close  to  the 

wall.  The  trees  by  this  method  are  furnished  with 
bearing  well-ripened  wood  quite  to  the  centre  of 
each  tree. 

The  Apple-trees  in  these  gardens  are  planted  in  quarter 
quincunx-fashion,  and  trained  in  the  goblet  shape  ;  they 
are  root-pruned,  and  were  very  fruitful. 

The  gardens  at  Trentham  are  rather  low  in  situation, 
upon  a  clay  subsoil,  and  consequently  cherries  did  not 
formerly  grow  well,  nor  did  they  fruit  satisfactorily, 
especially  that  useful  variety  the  Morello.  In  fact,  the 
growing  of  this  kind  against  the  north  walls  was  almost 
given  up  in  despair,  and  Mr.  Fleming  found  them  in  a 
wretched  state.  Judging  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
roots  being  too  wet,  he  had  the  old  soil  removed,  and 
a  foot  deep  of  broken  stones,  brick-rubble,  &c.,  put  in 
the  border;  upon  this  he  placed  six  inches  only  ot  good 
rich  soil,  in  which  he  planted  young  healthy  trees  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  result  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  trees  grew  luxuriantly, — in 
two  or  three  years  bore  some  fine  fruit,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  healthy  up  to  this  day.  When  we  saw  them 
they  were  really  the  finest  trees  we  ever  saw.  This  is  a 
lesson  in  cherry-growing  worthy  of  being  studied  and 
imitated. 

The  Gooseberry. — This  useful  fruit  is  cultivated  at 
Trentham  in  a  novel  way.  Two  rows  of  rails  are  set  up 
about  four  feet  high,  and  nine  inches  apart ;  the  bushes 
are  planted  between  them,  and  trained  within  them. 
In  this  way  they  are  easily  covered  with  mats  to  protect 
them  from  the  birds,  and  preserve  the  fruit  to  a  late 
period.  The  method  has  the  advantage  of  a  very  neat 
and  orderly  appearance. 

The  Currant. — Red  and  White  varieties  are  grown 
here  as  standards  to  a  largo  extent.  They  are  trained 
up  with  a  single  stem  about  three  feet  high,  then  stop¬ 
ped,  and  allowed  to  form  bushy  heads.  Elevated  in 
this  manner,  the  fruit  ripens  much  better,  is  of  a  finer 
flavour,  and  each  bush  can  be  effectually  protected  from 
birds  by  netting,  or  may  be  preserved  to  a  late  period 
by  matting  more  effectually  than  in  the  usual  low-bush 
system. 

Fruit-Houses.- — The  most  striking  object  in  this  de¬ 
partment  was  a  house  of  Queen  Pine-apples,  just  swelled 
ready  for  ripening.  The  house  was  nine  lights  long, 
and  on  a  very  low  computation  it  would  yield  flOOibs. 
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weight  of  pine-apples.  Several  would  weigh  7£fbs.  each, 
and  none  would  weigh  less  than  4^fbs.  [Since  our 
notes  were  taken  Mr.  F.  has  exhibited  four  or  five  of 
the  best  at  Regent  Street,  and  we  are  happy  to  observe 
that  they  quite  came  up  to  the  point  of  weight  we 
calculated  them  at].  This  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
Queen  Pine-apple  growing.  The  plants  had  been  first 
grown  in  pots,  and  when  they  had  reached  their  full 
size  for  fruiting,  they  were  planted  out  in  loamy,  rich 
soil,  in  the  pit,  upon  a  heated  bed.  This  method  com¬ 
bines  the  old  plan  of  growing  the  plants  in  pots,  and 
the  plan  of  planting  them  out,  first  originated,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Stockport.  From  Mr. 
Fleming’s  great  success,  it  may  be  fairly  granted  that 
this  is  the  best  mode  of  growing  them. 

Grapes. — These  were  very  excellent,  but,  perhaps,  not 
more  so  than  might  be  seen  at  other  places.  Two 
varieties  were  pointed  out  as  being  very  superior.  The 
one  named  Charlesworth's  Tokay  is  superior  to  the 
highly-esteemed  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  hanging  very 
long  upon  the  tree  in  perfect  preservation.  The  other 
was  named  the  Dutch  Hamburgh,  much  superior  to 
the  common  Hamburgh,  being  better  flavoured,  and 
thinner  skinned,  and  also  larger  berried.  Both  are 
truly  desirable.  T.  Appleby. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Savoys. — This  useful  vegetable,  which  at  this  season, 
and  afterwards,  is  much  in  demand,  may  be  kept  in  a 
good  useful  condition  by  adopting  a  very  old-fashioned 
plan,  which  we  remember  in  our  young  days  seeing  used 
rather  extensively  with  Scotch  Cabbage ;  it  is  simply 
pulling  the  plants  up  and  burying  them  in  the  earth  the 
reverse  way  they  were  before,  the  roots  sticking  upwards. 
It  is  surprising  how  long  they  will  keep  in  that  way. 
That  onward  progress  winch  nature  has  destined  for  all, 
first  to  maturity,  and  then  to  decay,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  retarded  after  the  first  of  these  positions  has  been 
attained,  and  that  tendency  which  the  plant  has  to 
burst  asunder  those  beautiful  and  intricate  folds,  of 
which  the  “  head  ”  is  composed,  is  completely  checked  by 
our  process,  and  though  a  few  of  the  outer  leaves  may 
suffer  from  its  altered  position,  yet  nothing  like  to  the 
extent  they  would  have  done  if  left  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  freezing  and  thawing.  The  best  medium 
we  ever  had  for  keeping  them  was  a  heap  of  peat  earth 
that  lay  in  a  dry  sheltered  corner  of  the  compost  yard ; 
but  they  will  keep  several  days,  and  we  might  say  weeks, 
hung  up  in  a  cellar,  or  similar  cool  place :  at  all  events 
we  strongly  advise  the  young  gardener  to  preserve  a 
few  in  some  of  these  ways.  It  is  generally  admitted 


that  frost  improves  Savoys,  while  it  is  also  too  well 
known  that  a  very  severe  season  destroys  them  entirely, 
but  a  mild  winter  is  equally  against  their  keeping  in 
good  order  for  any  length  of  time.  Their  growth,  or 
progress,  not  being  stopped,  they  burst  so  much  the 
sooner,  so  that  some  of  the  contrivances  mentioned 
above  are  more  necessary  in  a  mild  season  than  in  a 
severe  one.  We  may  add,  that  the  Red  Cabbage  may  be 
kept  in  a  similar  way  with  perfect  success. 

Asparagus. — Where  a  regular  supply  of  this  vegetable 
is  wanted  from  Christmas  up  to  the  time  it  comes  in 
naturally,  a  succession  of  roots  must  be  provided,  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  demand,  and,  as  the  season  advances, 
it  comes  into  use  with  a  proportionate  less  amount  of 
forcing  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  heat  and 
of  time  required  to  furnish  a  supply  of  useful  heads  in 
November,  is  at  least  double  that  which  is  necessary  in 
March  to  accomplish  the  same  object;  this  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  A  period  of  rest  seems  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  all  vegetation,  and  when  we  disturb 
that  rest  by  such  artificial  means  as  those  we  adopt  in 
forcing,  we  must  expect  offended  nature  to  withhold 
some  part  of  her  assistance;  the  result  is,  our  Aspara¬ 
gus  is  not  so  large  in  December  as  it  would  have  been 
in  May,  if  left  undisturbed.  Neither  is  it  so  large  as  if 
left  to  force  by  more  gentle  means,  so  as  to  come  into 
use  in  March,  our  skill  is,  therefore,  called  into  action  to 
remedy  this  defect  as  well  as  we  can,  and  watering  with 
tepid  liquid  manure  is  resorted  to  with  a  fair  share  of 
success.  Still  we  must  not  expect  to  have  such  fine 
heads  at  this  early  period  as  at  a  later  one.  A  fresh 
batch  of  roots  may  now  be  put  in  motion,  and  whatever 
mode  of  heating  may  be  adopted,  let  it,  if  possible,  only 
commence  by  degrees  with  this  vegetable,  and  do  not, 
by  any  means,  allow  too  much  bottom  heat  at  first.  Top 
or  atmospheric  heat  is  of  less  consequence,  it  being  so 
much  modified  before  it  reaches  the  root.  About  once 
every  three  weeks  a  fresh  supply  of  roots  will  have  to  be 
put  in,  and  afterwards,  where  its  progress  is  more  rapid, 
once  a  fortnight  will  not  be  too  often.  We  place  the 
roots  on  good  garden  soil,  and  cover  with  sifted  leaf- 
mould,  in  which  some  salt  has  been  mixed  to  expel 
slugs,  worms,  and  other  pests. 

Sundries. — We  have  little  to  add  to  our  previous 
recommendations  of  storing  away,  and  covering  up  such 
vegetables  as  the  severity  of  the  season  renders  neces¬ 
sary.  Hoop  over  beds  of  Lettuces,  and  on  frosty  nights 
cover  them  with  a  mat.  The  same  may  be  done  with 
young  Cauliflower  plants  not  protected  in  any  other 
way.  Give  pans  of  Mint,  Tarragon,  Parsley,  &c.,  that 
have  been  placed  in  some  warm  corner,  occasional 
waterings  with  liquid  manure,  and  place  a  few  of  the 
earliest  kind  of  Potato  in  some  warm  medium  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  planting  in  a  frame,  and  attend  to  Sea-kale, 
Rhubarb,  &c.,  as  directed  in  former  Calendars.  J.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 

PLANTING  POTATOES  ON  HEAVY  SOIL. 


Not  having  seen  in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  anything  about  planting  potatoes  in  cinder-ashes  in 
the  autumn,  I  will  now  give  you  my  method  of  doing  so, 
and  will  begin  with  the  sets  of  the  sorts  you  wish  to  put 
to  this  test.  Spread  the  potatoes  on  some  kind  of  floor,  as 
this  keeps  them  from  fermenting,  and  in  the  first  week  in 
October  look  them  over,  and  should  any  of  them  need  cut¬ 
ting  that  is  the  time  to  do  so, — spread  them  afterwards 
thinly  on  the  floor — I  mean  the  cut  sets  ;  though  the  whole 
should  be  kept  as  thin  as  you  can,  and  all  of  them  on  a  dry 
floor  until  planted.  Some  time  towards  the  latter  end  of 
November,  look  out  a  piece  of  ground,  not  under  the  drip 
i  of  trees,  and  if  towards  the  south  so  much  the  better ;  fine 


it  out  the  length  you  want,  and  three  feet-and-a-half  wide ; 
cut  out  the  alleys,  and  spread  the  earth  level  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed  with  the  back  of  the  spade ;  on  this  smoothed 
surface  lay  one  inch-and-a-half  of  cinder-ashes,  and  upon 
the  cinder-ashes  place  your  sets.  If  you  have  any  cut  sets 
place  them  on  first,  that  they  may  he  planted  by  themselves, 
but  do  not  let  them  touch  each  other,  as  they  will  emit  roots 
before  some  of  them  are  finally  planted.  Then  begin  with 
the  whole  sets  of  the  same  sort,  and  then  any  other  sort, 
until  all  are  placed.  Over  these  sets  strew  two  inches  in 
depth  of  cinder-ashes,  making  it  all  level,  and  get  some  old  j 
thatch  or  fight  fitter  ready  to  cover  them  over  in  case  of  | 
frost.  Lay  it  thickly  all  over  the  bed  and  alleys  too ;  this  will  i 
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keep  them  safe  and  sound,  and  when  they  do  break  they  will 
be  sturdy  little  chaps;  and  any  time  in  February,  or  sooner, 
fetch  them  out  for  planting  in  frames,  or  raised  beds,  or  for 
the  common  quarters  when  the  ground  will  work  well.  This 
I  have  found  to  be  the  best  plan  with  planting  potatoes  on 
heavy  soils  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  as  it  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  more  to  the  ground  than  you  otherwise 
could  do,  and  the  potatoes  are  going  on  ac  the  same  time. 

About  1844,  or  1845,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  about 
autumn-planting  of  potatoes ;  I  was  then  at  Danbury  Park, 
John  Pounds,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  having  a  south  border 
eighteen  feet  wide,  and  of  considerable  length,  on  which  I 
was  intending  to  try  peas  against  peas  for  earliness  and 
fruitfulness,  I  determined  on  the  same  ground  to  try  autumn- 
planting  potatoes.  Therefore,  on  the  26th  of  November  I 
began  at  one  end  of  the  border  with  Cormack's  Early  May 
'yeas,  and  eight  feet  from  that,  one  row  of  Early  Warwick, 
and  between  these  two  rows  of  peas  I  planted  three  rows  of 
Ash-leaved  potatoes,  doing  the  same  until  I  had  filled  half 
the  south  border.  On  the  26th  of  December  I  sowed  one 
row  of  Early  Warwick,  and  eight  feet  from  that,  one  row  of 
Shilling’s  Early  Grotto  pea,  leaving  the  space  between  to  be 
planted  with  Ash-leaved  potatoes,  which  had  been  put  in 
cinder-ashes  on  the  26th  of  November.  These  potatoes 
were  planted  between  the  rows  of  peas  on  the  14th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  they  exceeded  the  others  planted  on  the  26th  of 
November  by  a  fortnight.  They  were  much  more  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  in  quality  much  better. 

I  think  it  very  unwise  of  those  who  mean  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes,  and  have  no  seed,  to  postpone  buying  it  until  planting 
time;  it  should  be  bought  at  the  latest  before  September 
is  out,  for  we  cannot  tell  what  process  it  may  go  through 
after  that  time.  I  think  the  storing  away  the  seed  quite 
half  the  battle  in  obtaining  good  and  healthy  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes.  The  potatoes  I  put  in  cinder-ashes  this  yeai',  on  the 
25th  of  November,  were  one  bushel  of  Ash-leaved,  and  one 
bushel  Sodon’s  Oxonians,  but  I  have  tried  Early  Frame, 
Early  Manly,  and  Fox’s  Early,  with  some  others.  If  you 
and  I  should  live,  and  he  well,  I  will  tell  you  at  what  dates 
my  potatoes  were  finally  planted  in  the  common  quarters, 
and  what  was  produced  on  a  given  space.  I  had  about  two 
acres  of  potatoes  in  a  field  in  1845  ;  there  were  five  sorts, 
and  they  puzzled  me  much.  I  asked  all  the  wiseacres  I 
knew,  but  not  one  of  them  could  unriddle  the  mystery ; 
however,  fearing  I  may  tire  you,  I  will  subscribe  myself,  a 
thinking  gardener — J.  A. 

[We  shall  he  glad  to  have  particulars  concerning  the  crop 
which  puzzled  you,  and  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and 
on  any  subject.  Practical  information  is  always  valuable. — 
Ed.  C.  G.] 


GUINEA  FOWLS. 

A  FEW  remarks  upon  Guinea  Fowls  may  perhaps  he 
acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers,  from  one  who  has  kept 
them  for  seven  years,  and  during  that  period  devoted  no 
little  time  and  attention  to  them.  We  believe  that  these 
birds,  if  properly  treated,  are  very  valuable  accessories  to 
the  poultry-yard,  but  they  are  generally  passed  over  by  those 
who  have  written  books  on  poultry,  either  with  silent  con¬ 
tempt,  or  with  a  few  hurried  remarks,  betraying  the  writers’ 
ignorance  of  their  real  qualities  and  propensities.  I  would 
advise  those  who  wish  to  commence  keeping  them,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  batch  of  eggs  and  set  them  under  a  quiet  hen,  and  so 
rear  the  young  Guinea  Fowl  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  to 
be  kept.  The  old  birds  are  very  self-willed,  and  can  only 
with  difficulty  be  made  to  take  up  with  a  new  abode,  and 
!  even  if  they  are  imprisoned  a  few  days,  the  probability  is 
j  that,  when  they  are  released  from  confinement,  they  will 
j  lead  their  keeper  a  pretty  scamper  through  the  parish,  and 
]  at  last  elude  all  pursuit  upon  the  topmost  branch  of  some 
j  inviting  tree.  If  old  birds  be  procured,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  cut  the  feathers  of  one  wing  and  so  render  flight 
impossible. 

I  say  that  the  hen  under  which  the  eggs  are  set  must  be  a 
tame  and  quiet  one,  because  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
keep  the  young  ones  tractable ;  they  are  naturally  a  very 
timid  bird,  but  if  kindly  treated  when  young,  they  become 
very  docile  and  much  attached  to  their  master.  I  have  some 


old  ones  which  will  not  only  take  food  from  the  hand,  but 
when  the  windows  are  open  in  summer,  attracted  by  the 
white  cloth  upon  the  table,  will  come  and  take  up  a  position 
between  my  two  dogs,  and  lay  claim  to  an  equal  share  with 
them.  If  very  tame,  they  may  be  allowed  to  hatch  their 
own  eggs ;  but  I  advise  no  one  to  try  this  unless  the  old 
Guinea  hen  is  very  tractable  indeed.  They  are  so  fierce 
when  they  have  chickens,  that  they  will  attack  the  person 
who  feeds  them  with  great  fury,  scattering  their  chickens 
right  and  left,  and  trampling  them  under  foot,  at  the  immi¬ 
nent  risk  of  life  and  limb.  One  of  my  hens  has  reared  a 
batch  for  three  successive  years ;  this  year  I  discovered  her, 
on  the  16th  of  August,  sitting  upon  twenty-five  eggs,  under 
a  heap  of  sticks ;  she  brought  off  twenty-one  chicks,  only  ten 
of  which  now  survive ;  they  will  not  hear  cold,  and  the  eggs 
ought  never  to  be  set  after  June.  No  amount  of  care  will 
keep  the  little  things  alive  in  frosty  weather ;  they  become 
crippled  in  their  feet,  and  apparently  die  of  consumption ;  if 
hatched  in  May  or  June,  and  carefully  tended,  they  are  not 
at  all  difficult  to  rear.  The  best  food  is  chopped  egg  and 
dry  bread-crumbs,  and  once  or  twice  a-day  they  should  be 
fed  with  curd  made  by  stirring  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
alum  in  a  quart  of  boiling  milk. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  pairs.  I  one  year  kept  seven  hens  and  two 
cock  birds,  and  scarcely  an  egg  was  bad ;  and  this  year  I  had 
four  hens  and  one  cock,  and  I  have  reared  more  than  fifty 
young  ones. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  when  no  more  eggs  are  wanted  for 
setting,  to  kill  the  cocks,  and  rear  young  ones  for  the  next 
year ;  the  old  birds  being  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  rest  of 
the  poultry -yard,  especially  at  feeding-time,  when  they  attack 
on  all  sides,  not  sparing  their  own  relatives.  My  own  fowls 
preferred  losing  their  supper  to  braving  the  incivility  of  the 
old  Guinea  cock.  If  only  one  cock  be  kept  the  hens  will  all 
lay  in  the  same  nest ;  and  it  is  peculiar,  that  if  one  leaves  it 
for  another,  all  follow  her  example. 

I  have  them  of  three  different  colours — the  common  sort, 
so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  described ;  another  kind 
of  a  light  slate-colour,  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  feathers  are 
distinctly  perceptible ;  and  another,  in  which  the  whole 
plumage  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  I  have  heard  of  a  breed 
nearly  black  in  Lincolnshire,  but  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
them. 

They  will  not  do  to  keep  in  any  small,  confined  place ; 
they  must  have  room  to  roam  about.  Mine  are  well  con¬ 
tented  with  the  lawn  and  churchyard.  When  grown  up  they 
require  much  less  food  than  common  fowls,  being  incessant 
foragers  for  themselves ;  and  as  they  are  not  expected  to  lay 
in  winter,  there  is  no  need  of  high  keep  in  cold  weather ; 
grains  or  any  other  refuse,  with  a  little  corn,  will  do  quite 
well.  They  have  a  great  objection  to  roost  in  a  dry,  covered 
place,  and  require  to  he  driven  in  night  after  night,  which 
is  no  easy  thing  to  do  unless  they  are  very  tractable ;  my 
house  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  church,  I  am  obliged 
to  keep  them  prisoners  until  divine  service  is  over,  the  noise 
arising  from  forty  or  fifty  together  being  intolerable.  I  say 
to  all  who  desire  to  keep  them  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
be  sure  to  make  and  keep  them  tame.  A  Clergyman. 


SOLANUM  MEXICANUM,  AS  A  BEDDER. 

On  reading  Mr.  Appleby’s  interesting  letter  on  the  Solanym, 
I  was  amused  by  a  few  words  he  made  use  of : — “  But  it  is 
too  common  even  for  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton  to  make  a 
flower-bed  of;”  for  this  brought  to  my  remembrance  a 
Solanum  that  used  to  be  grown,  some  few  years  ago,  for  the 
sake  of  its  flowers,  by  an  enthusiastic  gentleman  a  few  miles 
distant  from  here  (Bury  St.  Edmund’s),  which  would  make 
a  very  pretty  thing  for  a  white  bed.  It  grows  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  high,  flowers  white,  with  golden  anthers, 
and  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  frosts  cut  them 
off.  It  can  be  readily  increased  from  cuttings  or  tubers, 
which,  however,  are  produced  very  sparingly.  Therefore 
cuttings  are  the  best  to  depend  upon.  Strike  them  in  a 
cucumber-bed,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  pot  them  oil 
into  very  small  pots,  using  light  sandy  soil.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  get  them  into  a  cool 
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frame,  to  harden  them  off  before  turning  them  out.  Then 
fix  upon  a  small  bed — I  should  think  a  round  or  an  oval 
one  ;  but  no  matter  what  shape  it  is,  it  should  he  coricreted 
at  the  bottom  and  sides.  The  bed  to  be  about  two  feet  deep ; 
for  if  they  are  even  six  feet  deep  they  will  send  their  little 
tubers  to  the  bottom,  and,  of  course,  be  so  much  the  later  in 
flowering.  Fill  the  bed  with  light  sandy  loam,  and  give  no 
manure,  except  about  once  in  four  years,  and  then  a  little 
top-dressing,  with  vegetable  soil,  is  best.  Plant  them  one 
foot  apart  all  over  the  bed  ;  and  when  once  planted  you  never 
need  trouble  yourself  to  plant  any  more  for  years  to  come, 
except  to  fill  up  any  gaps  that  may  happen.  This  little  pet 
used  to  be  called  the  Mexican  Potato  ;  and  if  my  fellow- 
readers  would  give  it  one  trial,  1  think  they  would  be  amply 
repaid  for  their  trouble  by  the  little  neglected  Solatium 
Mexicanum.  Charles  Livett. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Destroying  unpleasant  Smells.— A  Post  Captain  of  the  Royal 
Navy  writes  to  us  thus  : — “  In  your  number  of  the  27th  of  November,  to 
‘  A  Curate  ’  on  the  subject  of  disagreeable  smells,  you  recommend,  as  an 
antidote,  ‘Chloride  of  lime;’  and  as  you  state  that  you  know  of  none 
other  of  a  more  agreeable  nature,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
to  you  the  accompanying  document  relative  to  Sir  William  Burnett’s 
deodorizing  fluid,  the  properties  of  which  in  the  destruction  of  all  dis¬ 
agreeable  effluvia  within  its  influence  are  of  a  most  powerful  and  wonder¬ 
ful  nature.  It  is  quite  colourless,  and,  if  sufficiently  diluted,  may  be 
sprinkled  with  impunity  on  the  most  delicate  fabrics  in  a  drawing-room. 
The  benefit  I  have  at  times  derived  from  its  use  is  beyond  all  praise.” 
It  may  be  obtained  through  any  chemist  in  3s.  and  Is.  6d.  bottles. 

Bedding  Geraniums  ( R .  L.jun.,). — You  will  see  by  this  number  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  that  Mr.  Beaton  has  retired  from  service,  but 
your  box  reached  him  at  his  house  near  London.  The  Scarlet  Geranium 
from  Paris,  No.  1,  is  the  old  Fothergillii,  an  excellent  bedding  sort,  but 
now  little  known  in  England,  and  when  wc  do  meet  with  it,  nine  gar¬ 
deners  out  of  ten  confound  it  with  Crystallinum,  or  the  Coral  Scarlet, 
of  which  there  are  three  or  four  sports  or  seedlings  in  cultivation,  the 
dwarfest,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  of  which,  is  Lucidum.  No.  2  does 
not  belong  to  the  Diadematum  section  certainly,  but  all  the  flowers  had 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  unless  it  is  Touchstone,  it  is  new  to  us.  The  fallen 
petals  look  exactly  like  a  Rouge  et  Noir,  but  the  leaves  being  smooth,  it 
cannot  be  that  variety.  Diadematum  regium  is  in  the  trade,  and  in 
public  and  private  establishments  also,  but  not  yet  on  sale,  we  believe. 

Seeds  and  Roots  for  Emigrant  (R.  IK.). — Your  friend  going  to 
South  Australia,  should  take  a  full  collection  of  garden  and  field  seeds 
and  roots;  the  seeds  to  be  put  up  in  coarse  brown  paper,  and  hung  up 
between  decks,  and  the  roots  in  a  strong  wooden-case,  packed  in  sawdust. 
A  selection  of  Dahlias  and  Fuchsias  might  thus  be  packed  with  some  of 
our  best  potatoes,  but  we  would  rely  most  on  seeds.  It  is  of  little  use 
trying  cuttings,  unless  you  would  like  to  have  some  figs.  All  the  best 
grapes  in  Europe  are  there  already,  and  in  abundance. 

Kilkenny  Anemone  (S,  S.).—  You  say  “  the  Kilkenny  Anemone  is, 
a  fine  showy,  semi-double  variety,  which  seems  not  very  common  in  cul¬ 
tivation.”  Wc  never  heard  the  name  before.  Your  box  of  seedlings  of 
it,  sown  last  April,  and  now  in  full  leaf,  will  be  safe  enough  if  you  place 
it  under  a  wall  full  in  the  sun,  which  is  a  better  plan  than  planting  them 
out.  When  the  leaves  all  die,  you  can  gather  out  the  roots  from  the  top 
soil,  and  lay  them  in  a  dry  place  till  next  planting  time,  October. 

Bees.— Taylor’s  Bar-iiives  (A  Subscriber  from  the  First). — Mr. 
Taylor’s  hive,  as  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  12^  inches  by  1  Iff  inches 
but  Mr.  Taylor  has  since  made  an  alteration,  which  he  considers  to  be  an 
improvement.  Every  particular,  as  to  the  dimensions  of  this  hive,  as  well 
as  its  many  advantages,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Payne,  in  his  Apiarian’s 
Calendar  for  January. 

Roses  for  a  Veranda  (A  Lover  of  Roses).— There  are  none  in 
your  list  fit  to  be  planted  against  the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  but  the 
following  six  are  well  suited  for  planting  against  the  house  under  the 
veranda,  and  you  must  give  them  abundance  of  water  in  the  growing 
season,  and  once  a  fortnight  in  the  height  of  summer.  A  good  waterin'-- 
over  the  leaves  would  encourage  them  surprisingly.  Give  them  a  very 
rich  border,  and  they  will  do  better  on  their  own  loots  in  so  favourable  a 
situation  ;  or,  ii  you  like  them  worked,  let  the  stocks  be  not  longer  than 
lour  inches.  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Airs.  Bosanquet,  China;  Lamarque, 
Noisette;  Paul  Joseph,  Bourbon,  very  dwarf;  Devoniensis,  tea-scented 
China ;  Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  Geunt  des  Batailles  and  Beauty  of 
Bailliard  do  better  in  the  borders  than  in  pots,  unless  you  are  a  very 
good  grower,  and  then  you  could  only  use  them  for  gentle  forcing ;  all 
your  veranda  ones  are  excellent  pot-roses.  Early  in  the  spring  is  the 
best  time  to  inarch  Camellias. 

Evergreen  Climuing  Roses  {Well-wisher).— For  two  dozen  best 
evergreen  and  other  climbing  roses,  take  two  Felicite  perpetuelle,  creamy 
white  ;  two  Mynanthes,  light  pink ;  two  Princess  Louise,  blush  white  ; 
two  Princess  Maria,  pinkish  rose  ;  two  Rampant,  pure  white;  and  two 
Spec  labile,  lilac  rose— all  these  are  the  best  evergreens.  The  following 
are  pure  Ayrshires,  except  the  Boursault  and  Madame  d’Arblaq  .  —Two 
Crimson  Boursault,  fine  purplish  crimson;  two  Ayrshire  Queen,  dark 
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crimson ;  two  Rose  Angle,  rose  colour ;  two  Bennet’s  Seedling,  large 
white  flowers ;  two  Ruga,  pale  blush ;  two  Madame  d’Arbluy,  fine 
creamy  white.  For  two  dozen  standards,  take  these  hybrid  perpetuals  :  — 
Barron  Prevost,  fine  rose  colour  ;  Comte  de  Montiliuet,  reddish  purple  ; 
Dr.  Marx,  carmine ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  bright  rose ;  Geant  des 
Batailles,  crimson,  the  best ;  Jacques  Lafitte,  dark  rose  ;  La  Reine.  rose 
colour  ;  Madame  Laffay,  crimson  ;  Marquis  Boulla,  blush  ;  Mrs.  Elliot, 
light  crimson  ;  Robin  Hood,  carmine  ;  William  Jesse,  lilac  crimson  ;  and 
Standard  of  Marengo,  crimson  lake.  And  the  following  Bourbons:  — 
Acidalie,  Armosa,  Celimene,  Charles  Souchet,  Le  Grenadier,  Marechal  du 
Palais,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison;  also  Crimson 
Perpetual  and  Crimson  Superb,  damask  roses  ;  with  Princess  Clementine 
and  Princess  de  Lamballe,  two  of  the  best  white  roses. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  Salvia,  &c.  {H.  IK.).— There  is  no  advantage  in 
sowing  seeds  of  Salvia  patens,  Penstemons,  &c.,  just  now;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  middle  or  end  of  February  will  be  time  enough  to  sow  these 
seeds,  and  towards  the  end  of  March  is  the  right  time  to  plant  roots  of 
Tropocolum  tuberosum. 

Pea  Stopping  ( Verax ). — We  have  applied  to  the  party  w  ho  furnished 
us  with  this  improved  mode  of  cultivating  the  pea,  detailed  at  p.  32S  of 
our  last  volume,  and  the  reply  is,  “The  plan  answers  best  with  the  robust- 
growing  lands.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  have  the  Early 
Frame  and  Charlton  through  the  season,  as  they  are  esteemed  only  for 
their  earliness.” 

Places  for  Beds  {Bertha). — It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  a  plan 
to  meet  your  wishes,  but  nothing  must  tempt  us  from  our  resolve  never  to 
furnish  a  plan  for  any  one. 

Italian  Rye-grass  {E.  Dingle). — You  may  try  this  on  your  vacant 
plot,  but  we  fear  it  will  not  come  in  early  for  feed  for  your  cow,  &c. 
You  will  find  what  you  require  in  our  monthly  papers  on  Allotment 
Gardening  and  Farming. 

Fancy  Pigeons  (Evesham). — We  cannot  recommend  dealers. 

Garden  Mice  (A'.  Y.  7,.). — The  best  mode  of  preserving  your  bulbs 
from  these  depredators,  is  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  above  them 
with  finely  sifted  coal-ashes  two  inches  deep.  When  the  leaves  appear, 
the  ashes  may  be  removed,  as  the  mice  then  cease  to  find  the  bulbs  palat¬ 
able.  The  best  trap  for  these  mice,  is  a  brick  with  one  of  its  ends  raised 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  ground  by  a  piece  of  thread  tied  by  its  ends  to 
two  little  stakes,  with  a  pea  fastened  in  the  middle  by  the  thread.  In 
gnawing  the  pea  the  mouse  bites  the  thread,  and  the  brick  descending  he 
becomes  his  own  executioner. 

Exchange  of  Fowls. — We  have  a  letter  for  B.  K.  (No.  165,  page 
140),  but  have  not  his  direction.  Will  he  send  it  us  ? 

Walnut  Keeping  (Jane  B.). — We  keep  ours  quite  fresh  in  a  jar,  in 
a  cold  damp  cellar. 

Salt,  Soot,  and  Lime  (J.  Roberts).— We  do  not  know  of  any  one 
who  doubts  each  of  these,  whether  separately  or  mixed,  being  excellent 
manure.  Lime  is  not  the  best  form  in  which  to  apply  calcareous  or  limy 
matter  “  to  an  exhausted  very  light  soil ;  ”  chalk  alone,  or  chalk  mixed 
with  earth  from  a  ditch  or  pond,  would  be  much  better,  for  it  would 
improve  the  staple  of  the  soil.  It  had  better  be  applied  immediately. 
Never  apply  lime  with  dung  of  any  kind,  as  it  helps  to  drive  off  the 
ammonia,  one  of  the  most  valuable  components  of  the  dung.  You  had 
better  use  horse-dung  alone,  applying  it  now  before  sowing  your  Peas, 
though  nothing  but  urgent  necessity  should  induce  you  to  sow  them  on 
ground  freshly  manured.  In  March  put  some  mulch  about  the  Peas 
growing  on  your  very  poor  light  soil.  You  may  use  soot  and  stable 
manure  together,  digging  them  in  immediately  before  you  insert  a  crop. 
Put  the  salt  on  in  the  spring,  when  the  crops  are  growing,  sprinkling  it 
very  thinly  about  their  roots.  Over  Asparagus  and  Sea-Kale  beds  you 
may  sow  it  thickly. 

Geese  (Y.  0.). — Our  correspondent  wishes  for  information  as  to  “the 
best  way  to  fatten  geese,  and  also  the  readiest  mode  of  telling  a  goose 
from  a.  gander.” 

Carman’s  Stove  (W.  D.,  and  T.  S.  R.). — Charcoal  answers  as  well 
for  this  as  the  prepared  fuel.  The  quantity  used,  varies  with  the  degree 
of  exterior  cold. 

Rustic  Furniture  (IK.  J!/.). — It  is  impossible  to  give  you  instruc¬ 
tions  in  this  by  writing.  There  is  a  little  volume  called  Ideas  for  Rustic 
Furniture,  consisting  of  garden  chairs,  seats,  &c.,  of  which,  we  think, 
you  might  obtain  a  copy  for  three  or  four  shillings,  of  Mr.  Wright,  book¬ 
seller,  Haymarket,  London. 

Names  of  Plants  ( B .  C.). — Yours  is  Tecoma  radicans  minor,  or 
Smaller-rooting  Tecoma,  a  hardy  climber.  ( Queen  Mab). — The  broad¬ 
leaved  one  is  Rhamnus  Alaternus,  or  Broad-leaved  Alatcrnus.  The 
other  our  common  Savin,  Juniperus  sabina.  Of  the  evergreen  oaks, 
we  should  select  Quercus  Ilex.  ( H .  IK.  M.) . — Thanks  for  the  Erigeruns, 
but  we  fear  they  are  too  withered  to  recover.  They  should  have  been 
folded  in  damp  moss.  If  you  look  at  p.  140  you  will  see  the  names  of  your 
shrubs,  accidentally  omitted  before. 

Camellias  (P.  P.). — There  is  no  question  about  the  practicability  of 
growing  the  Camellia  in  the  “  snug  corner  ”  of  your  garden,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  corner  where  the  Portugal  Laurel  thrives  ;  but  then,  of  what  use 
are  they?  We  never  can  enjoy  their  flowers  in  England  without  artifi¬ 
cial  shelter,  because  the  least  puff  of  cold  wind  destroys  their  beauty  as 
soon  as  the  buds  open.  The  different  species  of  evergreen  Berberis  would 
suit  you  well  as  “dwarfish  flowering  shrubs,”  also  Wiegela  rosea,  For- 
sythia  viridissirna  (double  and  single),  Dwarf  Almonds,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  Magnolia  purpurea,  and,  by  all  means,  Pavia  ma&rostachia 
and  Clematis  tubulosa,  a  dwarf,  deciduous,  hardy  new  bush,  which  flowers 
in  October. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — December  1 1th,  1851. 
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Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  consistent  even  in  death, 
lies  in  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  for  he  was  always  opposed  to  inter¬ 
ments  within  the  sacred  edifice,  and  never  deviated  from  his  recorded 
and  most  wise  opinion.  “  The  church  is  for  the  living — the  church-yard 
for  the  dead.”  We  wish  that  his  epitaph  had  also  been  in  plain  honest 
English,  for  in  that  case  every  cottager  might  read  this  admirable  man’s 
dying  testimony.  That  testimony  is  in  these  few  words.  “  Henry  of 
London.  Save  in  the  Cross,”  being  a  portion  of  the  14th  verse  of  the 
6th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  date,  1713,  refers  to  that 
of  his  death,  for  on  the  7th  of  July,  in  that  year,  he  was  released  from 
the  burthen  of  eighty-one  years  of  mortality. 

Fulham  is  an  appropriate  burial-place  for  one  who  so  strenuously  and 
effectually  promoted  the  improvement  of  our  national  gardening,  for 
even  in  domesday  book,  eight  Cotarii  (neat-houses)  and  their  gardens,  are 
enumerated,  as  being  in  Fulham  ;  and  the  gardens  of  the  Bishop’s 
Palace  there  began  to  be  celebrated  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Dr.  Grindal  was  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  one  of  our  earliest  collectors 
and  cultivators  of  garden  plants.  He  first  procured  the  Tamarisk  from 
Switzerland,  and  even  in  liis  time  the  Palace  Gardens  had  acquired  that 
celebrity  for  grapes  which  they  still  retain.  Dr.  Compton  succeeded  to 
the  Bishopric,  and,  consequently,  to  the  possession  of  the  gardens,  in 
1674.  His  tenure  of  them  was  very  lengthened,  and  he  enriched  not 
only  their  borders,  but  their  greenhouses,  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
were  considered  as  containing  a  greater  variety  of  plants  than  any  other 
in  England.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  happy  coincidences  of  the 
increasing  commerce  of  the  nation,  the  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
Holland,  where  vast  botanical  collections  from  her  colonies  had  been 
made,  and  by  a  protracted  residence  of  thirty-eight  years  at  his  See.  To 
his  taste  for  gardening  was  united  a  knowledge  of  botany,  a  scientific 
attainment,  observes  Dr.  Pultney,  not  usual  among  the  great  of  those 
days.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  Mr.  London  ;  was  one  of  the  first  to 
promote  the  importation  and  raising  of  ornamental  exotics,  and  was  very 
curious  in  collecting  them,  as  well  as  in  cultivating  kitchen-garden  plants, 
especially  kidney-beans.  In  his  stoves  and  gardens  he  had  above  1000 
species  of  exotic  plants,  a  greater  number  than  had  been  seen  in  any 
private  English  collection.  In  his  gardens  he  cultivated  a  great  many 
plants  that  had  been  previously  esteemed  too  tender  to  be  exposed  un¬ 
protected  to  our  climate,  and  every  thing  was  done  under  his  own 
superintendance. 

Switzer,  who  knew  him  personally,  says: — ‘‘This  reverend  father  was 
one  of  the  first  that  encouraged  the  importation,  raising,  and  increase  of 
exotics,  in  which  he  was  the  most  curious  man  in  that  time,  or  perhaps 
will  be  in  any  age  ;  and  by  the  recommendation  of  chaplains  into  foreign 
parts,  had  likewise  greater  advantages  of  improving  it  than  any  other 
gentleman  could.  He  had  above  1000  species  of  exotic  plants  in  his 
stoves  and  gardens,  in  which  last  place  he  had  endenizoned  a  great  many 
that  have  been  formerly  thought  too  tender  for  this  cold  climate.  There 
were  few  days  in  the  year,  till  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  he 


was  actually  in  his  garden  ordering  and  directing  the  removal  and  re¬ 
placing  of  his  trees  and  plants.  A  virtuous  and  laudable  pattern,  and  by 
a  person  by  whom  gardening  has  not  a  little  been  recommended  to  the 
world.” 

When  Dr.  Compton  died,  his  collection  of  plants  was  purchased  of  his 
successor,  and  added  to  the  stock  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  then  but 
recently  founded  there  by  Mr.  Gray.  Such  despoilings  are  always  subjects 
lor  regret,  and  in  this  instance  especially,  for  the  gardens  were  ever  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  curious  and  scientific  ;  and  we  find  Ray,  Petiver, 
and  Plukenet,  in  numerous  instances,  acknowledging  the  assistances  they 
received  from  the  free  communication  of  rare  and  new  plants  out  of  the 
garden  at  Fulham.  Many  of  Plukenet’s  figures  were  engraved  from 
specimens  out  of  the  Bishop’s  garden ;  and  some  from  a  book  of  drawings 
in  his  possession,  quoted  under  the  name  of  Codex  Comptoniensis.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Ray’s  History  of  Plants,  page  1798,  we  find  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  some  new  species  of  trees  and  plants,  observed  by  the  author  in 
this  garden.  These  were  principally  of  North  American  growth.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  a  more  ample  account  of  the  garden  at 
Fulham,  is  referred  to  a  relation  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  found  in  the 
year  1751,  written  by  the  late  Sir  William  Watson,  and  printed  in  the 
47th  volume  ot  the  Philosophical  Transactions . 

Little  that  is  appropriate  to  these  pages  remains  to  be  said  of  Dr. 
Compton.  The  leading  feature  of  his  public  conduct  during  the  times  of 
ascendant  Popery  in  which  he  lived,  is  pointed  out  by  his  popular 
epithet — “  The  Protestant  Bishop.”  How  much  he  endured,  and  un¬ 
yieldingly  endured,  in  defence  of  his  faith,  may  be  read  in  our  usual 
Biographical  Dictionaries,  for  his  conduct  was  sufficiently  prominent  and 
influential  to  occupy  pages  in  our  national  history  during  the  reign  of 
Janies  the  2nd,  who  lost  his  crown  in  his  effort  to  establish  Romanism  in 
these  realms.  Dr.  Compton  is  also  memorable  for  his  powerful,  because 
temperate  efforts,  to  unite  in  one  Church  the  numerous  sects  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  though  he  failed  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  has  the  unmistakeable 
praise  of  being  abused  by  the  violent  and  bigotted  of  all  parties. 

Dr.  Compton  was  the  youngest  sou  of  the  second  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  born  in  1632.  He  inherited  the  courageous  spirit  of  his  father,  who 
died  fighting  for  Charles  the  First.  The  future  Bishop  was  but  ten  years 
old  when  the  battle  of  Edge-hill  was  fought,  and  he  was  in  the  royal 
camp  during  that  day  of  slaughter.  After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  the  throne,  he  accepted  a  cornetcy  in  a  regiment  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  but  soon  left  the  profession  of  arms,  and  enrolled 
himself  as  a  minister  of  the  church.  Here  he  obtained  preferment 
rapidly,  in  1674  being  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  and  in  1676  be 
was  translated  to  that  of  London. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  44.5°  and  34.2°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  23rd  in  1827,  and  the  lowest  cold,  12°,  on  the 
23rd,  in  1830.  During  the  period,  92  days  were  fine,  and  on  73  rain  fell, 


Until  within  a  very  few  years  preceding  the  present, 
poultry,  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmer,  were  like  the 
game  upon  his  lands — tolerated  as  a  source  of  pleasure, 
though  rather  an  expensive  one — it  was  thought  that 
the  roast  fowls  and  boiled  eggs  were  dearly  purchased 
by  the  corn  they  consumed,  and  the  crops  they  damaged. 
Even  now,  in  the  very  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
produce  of  the  poultry-yard  is  considered  as  the  house¬ 
wife’s  perquisite,  that  will  not  bear  a  very  strict  exami¬ 
nation  as  to  whether  it  is  a  source  of  profit  or  of  loss. 
Nor  is  this  estimate  far  from  being  correct,  mismanaged, 
or  rather  unmanaged,  as  poultry  usually  are. 

A  very  different,  and  more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  poultry,  as  a  profitable  stock,  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that,  when 
properly  managed,  they  will  return  a  larger  gain,  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  than  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  a  farm.  This  is  no  theoretical  opinion,  but 
is  shown  by  many  a  balance-sheet;  neither  is  it  a  new 
result  of  modern  science,  but  only  a  revival  of  the  long- 
neglected  experience  of  our  ancestors ;  for  we  noticed,  at 


page  285  of  our  sixth  volume,  a  work  by  M.  Clioiselat 
published  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  in  which  he  main¬ 
tains  that  any  one  keeping  1200  hens,  might,  in  those 
days,  clear  annually  five  hundred  pounds.  Nor  should 
the  farmer,  in  his  estimate  of  the  profit  arising  from  his 
poultry-house  entirely  omit  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
their  dung.  We  so  speak,  because  we  know  of  instances 
where  this  manure,  mixed  with  earth  and  ashes,  has 
been  drilled  in  with  seed,  and  proved  as  valuable  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  guano. 

We  have  said  that  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  poultry  is  rapidly  diffusing  over  England,  and 
we  need  no  other  testimony  than  that  afforded  by  the 
list  of  exhibitors  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Coun¬ 
ties  Show,  on  the  9th  instant.  These  exhibitors  are  not 
confined  to  one  district,  though  Suffolk  seems  to  take 
the  lead,  nor  to  poultry  breeders  for  amusement,  for  a  ! 
large  proportion  of  the  poultry  exhibited  belonged  to 
large  practical  farmers. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  give  a  report  of  the  meeting 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  so  favourably 
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known  by  liis  work  upon  poultry ;  but  before  concluding 
we  must  warn  our  readers  that,  when  we  press  poultry¬ 
keeping  upon  their  attention  as  a  source  of  large  profit, 
we  presuppose  that  they  will  pay  more  attention  to  the 
selection  of  their  stock,  and  more  attention  to  their 
management,  than  is  too  usually  not  given.  Eowls 
deserve  as  much  attention  on  these  points  as  do  our 
short-horns  and  our  south-downs;  without  which  atten¬ 
tion  these  more  expensive  portions  of  farming  stock 
would  never  have  reached  their  present  elevation  of  pro¬ 
fitable  excellence. 

Birmingham  has  just  been  offering  to  public  admiration 
another  unprecedented  collection  of  poultry,  of  very  high, 
though  unequal  merit.  This  inequality  among  the  classes 
was  greater  than  last  year ;  and  such  fluctuations  must  be 
expected  for  some  time  to  come,  until  this  rising  department 
of  rural  economy  shall  have  established  itself  in  the  position 
it  deserves  to  occupy,  and  its  principles  become  settled. 
Thus,  the  Spanish  fowls  were  by  no  means  so  good  as  in 
1850,  and  gained  no  extra  medal ;  this  was,  doubtless, 
merely  accidental,  for  some  good  birds  were  present.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Peck,  of  Wigan,  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
Spanish  fowls.  The  number  of  good  White  Dorkings  was 
less  than  there  might  have  been;  and  the  cultivators  of 
Malays  had  been  so  lax  in  their  exertions,  that  for  Class 
XIII.  (a  cock  and  three  hens  of  that  breed),  neither  a  first 
nor  a  second  prize  was  awarded — the  best  present  being 
only  third-class  specimens.  The  waning  glory  of  these 
birds  is  hardly  to  be  lamented,  when  we  regard  their  small 
claim  to  utility  and  their  questionable  pretensions  to  beauty. 
For  Class  XV.  (cock  and  one  hen,  Malay),  again  no  first 
prize.  The  Golden-Pencilled  Hamburghs,  generally  so 
charming,  and  such  prime  favourites,  from  Birmingham 
westwards  and  northwards,  hardly  did  themselves  justice  ; 
nor  did  the  Polish  fowls.  The  Bantams  also  had  declined ; 
of  these,  not  a  few  little  family  parties  had  better  have  been 
hidden  within  the  crust  of  a  pie  than  displayed  in  a  pen  in 
Bingley  Hall.  And  here  ends  the  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
duty  of  fault-finding. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  specimens  congre¬ 
gated,  the  judges’  list  contained  1,056  entries,  or  pens  made 
up  of  about  4,000  head  of  fowls. 

The  coloured  Dorkings  maintained  their  old-established 
reputation,  and  numbered  exactly  ninety  pens.  For  the 
judgment  of  these,  no  appeal  to  the  scales  and  weights  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  necessary,  and  the  Judges  had  little  time  to 
gratify  their  own  curiosity  in  this  respect.  But,  we  believe, 
had  there  been  leisure  for  them  to  do  so,  that  the  results 
would  have  been  unexpected  and  surprising.  The  contents 
of  a  Dorking  fowl,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  very  cleverly 
packed;  if  there  is  much  meat  upon  them,  there  is  really 
more  than  there  appears  to  be.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Lawley  was  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors,  and  the 
gainer  of  an  extra  medal.  Mr.  George  Lowe,  Smithfield, 
Birmingham,  obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  cock  and  three 
hens,  and  also  an  extra  medal;  the  second  prize  in  the  class 
falling  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright. 

The  game  fowls,  as  heretofore,  were  extremely  beautiful, 
and  in  wonderful  variety.  Every  one  knows  how  handsome 
are  the  males  of  these  breeds ;  but  the  excellent  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  exhibition  committee  permitted  close  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiar  elegance  of  the  hen  birds.  There  they 
stood  ranged,  in  many-tinted  plumage,  a  troop  of  lovely 
vixens,  petulant  and  furious,  not  merely  looking  as  if  each 
one  could  eat  up  a  rival,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  actually  be¬ 
ginning  to  do  so,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  attendants  who 
have  to  act  as  poultry  police,  and  keep  the  queen’s  peace 
among  the  fowls.  One  scarely  knew  which  most  to  admire 
in  this  department,  whether  the  dainty  Worcestershire  Piles, 
the  gorgeous  Black-breasted  Reds,  the  harmonious  Duck¬ 
wing  Greys,  or  the  swarthy  Birchen  Greys  and  Blacks, 
looking  very  like  imps  disguised  in  half  or  entire  mourning. 
It  needed  little  imagination  to  supply  the  demoniac  fire  to 
flash  from  out  their  eyes  and  nostrils.  Three  first  prizes 
were  awarded  here  :  388,  with  an  extra  medal,  to  Mr  E.  H. 
France,  Ham  Hill,  Worcester ;  385,  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  H. 


Parkes,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham;  and  302,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bul¬ 
lock,  Hawthorn  House,  Handswortli.  The  pens  of  six  ; 
chickens,  as  well  as  the  single  cocks  and  hens,  were  de-  j 
serving  of  high  commendation. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  classes  which  excite  the 
greatest  furore  amongst  fanciers  are  unquestionably  those  | 
consisting  of  Cochin  China  fowls.  To  these  rush  the  crowds  ! 
of  male  and  female  amateurs,  and  are  with  difficulty  dis¬ 
lodged  either  by  entreaty  or  force.  Those  who  love  to  be 
squeezed  in  a  crowd  were  gratified  by  their  visit  to  the  1 
region  of  Cochin  Chinas.  Here,  again,  was  a  large  col¬ 
lection  with  great  merit.  To  Class  X.,  Cochin  China  cock 
and  three  hens,  were  awarded  two  first  prizes,  and  to  each 
an  extra  medal,  viz.,  17!)  (hatched  on  the  20th  of  May  last), 
Mr.  G.  J.  Andrews,  Dorchester;  and  171,  Mr.  T.  Sturgeon, 
Manor  House,  Greys,  Essex.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sup-  ! 
pose  that,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  this  | 
breed,  mere  weight  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  qualifica¬ 
tion.  In  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  pen  the  cock  weighed  10;}  lbs.,  the 
hens,  9Jlbs.,  81}  lbs.,  and  8  lbs.  respectively.  In  Mi-. 
Andrews’s  the  cock  weighed  8-J  lbs.,  one  of  the  pullets  (for 
they  were  all  young  birds)  5}  lbs.,  and  the  rest  on  a  par. 
Yet,  if  it  were  necessary  to  pronounce  which  was  the  supe¬ 
rior  lot  of  the  two,  we  should  decidedly  give  a  casting  vote 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Both  these  lots  were  bright,  light- 
coloured,  feather-legged  birds,  with  the  least  possible  allow¬ 
ance  of  tail — (no  sickle-feathers  in  that  of  the  cock) — great 
bundles  of  fluffy  feathers  about  the  thighs,  and  a  very 
“  Bloomerish  ”  look  in  the  aspect  of  the  females.  Mr.  Stur¬ 
geon  has  had  Cochin  Chinas  to  weigh  as  much  as  121bs.,  but 
not  higher.  A  very  meritorious  pen  was  269,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Steggall,  of  Weymouth,  and  consisting  of  six  light 
pullets,  hatched  last  April.  These  obtained  an  extra  third 
prize.  It  is  a  pity  a  cock  was  not  substituted  for  one  of 
these  demoiselles ;  but  even  a  little  nunnery  like  this  is  less 
displeasing  to  the  eye  than  a  pen  of  six  cock  birds.  For  two 
of  these,  .£ 1 5  was  offered,  and  refused — the  price  of  a  pony  ’ 
or  a  good  cow.  Perhaps,  another  year,  the  rules  will  em¬ 
power  the  judges  to  disqualify  pens  consisting  exclusively  of 
either  sex.  Some  handsome  White  Cochin  Chinas,  as  238, 
from  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  Powick,  Worcestershire,  and 
281,  Mr.  George  Graham,  Yardley,  Worcestershire,  received 
prizes.  Altogether,  the  number  of  competing  lots  of  Cochin 
China  fowls  was  154.  The  excitement  they  have  caused  ( 
among  the  parties  interested  is  barely  credible.  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  and  the  French  Revolution  are  disregarded  as  but  of 
secondary  importance.  A  pair  of  Cochin  China  fowls  are 
the  subject  of  this  year’s  Poultry  Medal,  very  neatly  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ottley,  whom  we  congratulate  that  the 
material  which  bears  the  impress  of  his  portraits  in  relievo, 
saves  him  from  all  disputes  and  vexed  questions  pertaining 
to  colour. 

We  were  very  glad  to  see  a  much  improved  extra  class — 
Ornamental  Poultry  and  Water-fowl.  An  exhibition  of  the 
rank  attained  by  this  ought  to  be,  in  its  way,  an  encyclopaedia 
of  its  subject,  affording  information  to  the  student,  not  in 
printed  words,  but  by  displaying  a  museum  of  living  specimens 
as  copious  as  may  be.  This  year,  Pea-fowl,  for  the  first  time, 
graced  Bingley  Hall,  and  no  one  who  saw  them  there  would 
wish  them  to  be  absent  on  any  future  occasion.  Besides 
those  of  the  normal  species,  there  were  very  good  pied  and 
pure  white  specimens,  each  unfortunately  companionless ;  and 
also  a  good  pair  of  the  not  common  Japanned — not  as  the 
catalogue  has  it  “Japan”  birds,  (1,022).  Several  pens  of 
Golden  pheasants,  standing  the  public  gaze  better  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  probably  overwhelmed  with 
despair  at  their  debut  on  this  stage,  were  contributed  by 
various  gentlemen.  Lot  1,042,  cross-bred  birds  between  the 
Golden  and  Common  pheasant,  from  Loi’d  Beauchamp,  and 
1,051 ,  a  cross-bred  between  the  mallard  and  the  pintail, from 
Lord  Wenlock  (who  has  many  more  such,  and  with  whom 
they  have  been  produced  in  a  state  of  comparative  freedom, 
and  not  upon  compulsion),  were  rare  and  highly  interesting  ; 
for  the  late  Lord  Derby’s  wonderful  experiment  with  the 
Versicolor  pheasant,  as  detailed  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1 
March  last,  has  shown  that  all  a  priori  reasoning  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hybridization  is  of  little  value.  A  pair  of  partridges, 
1049,  made  a  pleasing  little  pen.  A  few  good  Silk  fowl  served 
to  show  many  of  the  spectators  that  there  were  more  things 
on  earth  than  they  had  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.  The 
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Rumpless  fowls,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  more  droll  than 
symmetrical;  still  we  were  glad  to  see  them  represented  here, 
j  How  can  one  account  for  the  absence  of  their  uropygium  ? 
Did  their  ancestors  unwarily  venture  under  a  portcullis,  like 
Baron  Munchausen’s  horse,  or  were  they  guillotined  at  the 
wrong  end?-  A  popular  solution  is,  that  they  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  famous  for  similar  Insus  natures ;  the  true 
Manks  cats,  for  instance,  being  unadorned  with  tails.  The 
Frizzled  fowls  (078  and  seq.)  were  not  less  delightfully 
ridiculous.  They,  it  is  said,  owe  their  peculiarity  of  plumage 
to  the  accident  of  coming  out  of  the  shell  backwards.  The 
lavender-grey  Guinea  fowls  were  good ;  and  the  dark  pair, 
with  the  white  spots  nearly  obliterated,  and  looking  much  as 
if  they  had  emerged  from  a  bath  of  ink,  were  really  rarities. 
The  iirst  we  ever  saw  were  in  the  Royal  Poultry  Yard,  at 
Windsor.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  contributed  a 
pair  of  great  curiosities  (652,  Scotch  breed).  They  would 
take  the  place  among  fowls  that  the  turnspit  does  among 
dogs,  having  large  and  long  bodies,  with  short,  dumpy, 
feathered  legs.  They  would  suit  any  fancier  who  was 
nervous  lest  his  poultry  should  escape  by  running  away  ;  or, 
if  Procrustes  had  been  an  amateur,  he  would  make  such  as 
these  out  of  some  long-legged  variety.  The  cock,  too,  had  a 
strange  duplicate  comb,  like  a  single  comb  split  in  two 
vertically. 

The  geese  and  ducks  were  both  most  praiseworthy  classes, 
exhibiting  a  good  assortment  of  their  kinds.  Thus,  880 
contained  three  good  Brown  China  geese  from  Lord  Howe. 
The  weights  were  extraordinary.  The  first  prize  geese 
(895),  weighed  28]  lbs.,  17  lbs.,  and  15]  lbs.  respectively; 
of  course,  the  ponderous  bird  was  the  gander,  who  was 
deservedly  decorated  with  an  extra  medal.  Others  showed 
20:]- lbs.,  19-]- lbs.,  and  17]-  lbs. ;  again,  19  lbs.,  17]  lbs.  and 
17  lbs. ;  again,  19]  lbs.,  18]  lbs.,  and  17]  lbs.  These  results 
are  after  the  deduction  of  the  bag  in  which  they  were 
weighed.  Among  the  ducks  were  equally  well-fed  spe¬ 
cimens.  The  first  prize,  Aylesburys,  weighed,  a  drake  and 
three  ducks,  together,  24]  lbs. ;  the  second  prize  birds, 
hatched  only  last  May  25th,  24]  lbs. ;  the  third,  23]  lbs. 
But  the  Rouen  ducks  were  more  than  a  counterpoise  even 
for  them;  the  four  best  birds  (939),  from  Mr.  Edward 
Hewitt,  weighed  jointly  20]  lbs.  Besides  these,  there  were 
several  good  pens,  as  of  Call  ducks,  whose  merit  does 
not  lie  in  their  size,  but  the  contrary.  Their  forte  lies  in 
their  loquacity — dare  we  print  it?— -in  their  \oquack-\ly. 
Even  in  Bingley  Hall  they  could  not  maintain  a  respectful 
silence.  Some  handsome  Black  East  Indian  ducks  were 
shown.  Specimens  of  this  kind  have  been  fitted  with  one 
more  new  synonym,  having  been  alluded  to  as  the  “Black 
Botany  Bay”  breed.  Not  less  commendable  was  the  class  of 
turkeys. 

The  Pigeons  (704-883)  -were  an  improvement  on  the 
muster  of  last  year.  Good  Toys,  of  varieties  which  are  now 
becoming  scarce,  Turbits,  Jacobins,  Black  Fantails,  Ac., 
made  their  appearance.  Several  pairs  of  Archangels,  gloving 
in  bronzy  hues,  were  especially  beautiful.  To  see  these 
birds  to  advantage,  they  should  be  basking  and  cooing  in  the 
sunshine. 

To  complete  the  collection,  extra  pens  for  sale  were  sent 
by  Messrs.  Baker,  of  Half-moon  Passage,  Gracechurch 
Street,  consisting  of  Bantams,  Black  and  Aylesbury  ducks, 
Dorking  and  Spanish  Fowls,  Ac.  From  Mr.  Baily  were  very 
good  Aylesbury  and  Call  ducks,  some  Sebright  Bantams  of 
great  beauty,  besides  other  specimens  of  poultry,  quite  up 
to  that  gentleman’s  usual  standard  of  excellence. 

The  general  arrangements  were  admirable.  The  localities 
assigned  to  the  several  classes  were  such  as  to  facilitate  the 
inspection,  both  by  the  judges  and  the  visitors.  Without 
this  excellent  system,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  either 
parties  to  do  justice  to  so  vast  a  collection. 

In  our  next  number  we  will  give  a  list  of  the  chief 
prizes. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

Another  horticultural  chief  has  retired,  hut  not  into 
private  life,  like  Mr.  Beaton.  Mr.  William  Barnes, 
who,  during  the  last  nineteen  years,  has  borne  off  no 


less  than  eight  hundred  prizes  at  the  great  metropolitan 
shows,  has  left  the  service  of  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  at  the 
Poles,  Hertfordshire,  and  is  now  the  occupant  of  the 
Camden  Nursery,  Peckham,  Surrey,  lately  held  by  Mr. 
Watts. 

Potatoes  have  been  raised  by  J.  Gaskell,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Nicholas,  from  seed  potatoes  received  from  New  Zea¬ 
land.  The  seed  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
an  opinion,  that  the  produce  from  seed  raised  in  those 
islands,  where  the  potato  disease  is  unknown,  might  be 
free  from  its  attack  in  this  country.  Mr.  Gaskell’s  expe¬ 
rience  proves  the  contrary,  as,  in  three  experiments, 
the  produce  was  as  much  infected  as  was  that  from 
English-raised  seed. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


Charming  Siphocampyl  ( Sipliocampylus  amcenus). — - 
Gardener  s  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  iii.  273. — This  has 
the  richest-coloured  flowers  of  all  the  species  of  this 
genus,  that  have  been  yet  described,  besides  being  one 
of  the  newest.  They  are  of  the  richest  deep-red-orange, 
and  are  produced  on  the  spike  more  numerously  than 
our  woodcut  represents.  The  flower- spikes,  as  is  usual 
in  this  genus,  are  terminal,  and  the  leaves  are  much  after 
the  shape  and  size  of  those  of  Torenia  Asiatica.  The 
history  of  the  plant  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  It 
is  said  by  some  to  have  sprung  from  seeds,  or  portion  of 
the  roots,  in  soil  which  was  sent  with  orchids  from  the 
Brazils,  to  the  garden  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  at 
Laaken,  about  two  years  ago  ;  while  others  assert,  and 
with  more  reason,  that  it  is  a  native  of  some  part  of 
central  America.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  first  flowered 
under  cultivation  in  Belgium,  and  was  named  by  Dr. 
Planclion,  in  the  Flore  des  Serves,  vi.  619.  The  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry  introduced  it  to  England  in  1850, 
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from  the  establishment  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent.  It 
flowered  in  the  exotic  nursery  of  the  above  firm,  in 
I  November  1850,  and  again  last  summer.  Like  all  the 
plants  in  the  same  order,  this  has  an  acrid  milky  juice, 

I  which,  if  not  altogether  dangerous,  is  somewhat  sus- 
!  picious.  Presl,  a  German  botanist,  described  this  genus 
as  a  Lobelia,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related.  Siphocam- 
\  pylus  was  named  by  Pohl,  another  of  the  travelling 
j  botanists  of  Germany,  this  name  being  derived  from 
siphon,  a  tube,  and  hampulos,  curved ;  in  reference  to 
the  curvature  of  the  tube  of  the  flower.  The  specific 
name  “charming”  (AmcenusJ,  is  appropriate.  In  the 
natural  arrangement  it  belongs  to  the  Lobeliads  (Lo- 
beliaceae),  and  to  the  first  order  of  the  fifth  class  in 
the  system  of  Linnseus,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — No  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
propagating  any  of  the  species  of  Siphocampylus  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  from  cuttings  of  the  young  tops  of  the 
shoots  in  the  spring.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  a 
cucumber- frame,  or  some  hot  place  at  once,  and  be  guarded 
with  a  bell-glass  in  the  usual  way,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  range  of  country  the  plants  are  known  to  inhabit  in 
South  America,  the  whole  of  them,  while  in  a  young  state, 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  prefer  to  grow  in  peat,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sand  added.  When  they  grow  on  to  be 
strong  healthy  plants,  they  do  better  with  about  one-half 
loam  in  the  compost.  If  such  plants  get  out  of  health, 
however,  they  refuse  to  thrive  in  loam  directly,  and  they  can 
only  be  brought  round  again  by  the  sole  use  of  peat  and 
sand,  unless,  indeed,  they  happen  to  be  under  the  hands  of 
a  good  gardener. 

With  the  exception  of  Siphocampylus  bicolor,  the  whole  of 
this  species  delight  in  a  mild,  moist  heat  in  the  spring,  but, 
truly  speaking,  none  of  them  are  real  stove  plants.  As  soon 
as  they  are  near  their  full  season’s  growth,  say  by  the  end 
of  May,  a  frame  or  pit  kept  hot  by  the  sun,  without  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  is  far  better  for  them,  and  numbers  of  other 
plants  called  stove  plants,  than  all  the  stoves  in  the  country, 
and  when  they  come  into  flower,  the  greenhouse  or  conser¬ 
vatory  is  the  right  place  for  them.  I  make  an  exception  of 
S.  bicolor,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  all  but  hardy.  I  had  it  out 
against  a  wall  for  eight  years,  and  it  proved  a  troublesome 
customer  at  last,  the  roots  running  a  great  way  under¬ 
ground,  and  spawning  up  like  couch-grass.  The  frost  was 
kept  from  it,  but  I  am  quite  sure  a  few  inches  of  coal-ashes 
would  be  protection  enough  for  the  roots  in  winter,  and  if 
they  were  forked  out  in  April,  and  put  into  a  swampy  bog- 
bed,  it  would  flower  that  way  the  whole  season,  and  make 
dense  thickets.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  EBU IT- GARDE  N. 

the  plum.  —  rest-pruning,  &c.  —  ( Continued  from 
page  146). 

Although  the  majority  of  our  plums,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  may  be  pruned  any  time  during  the 
winter,  yet  there  are  both  kinds  and  conditions  of  these 
trees  which  require  some  caution  in  this  respect.  Those 
which  sometimes  bear  on  the  young  or  last  year’s  shoots, 
are  slower  to  exhibit  their  fruitful  character  on  the 
annual  wood  than  on  the  old  spurs ;  and  the  oldest 
practitioner  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  blossom  buds 
on  such  wood  until  the  swelling  of  the  bud.  Of  such  a 
character  is  the  Precoce  de  Tours,  which,  although  very 
old,  is  a  very  useful,  early  plum,  and  a  safe  bearer. 
River’s  Favourite,  which  is,  we  believe,  a  seedling  from 
it,  will  probably  prove  of  similar  habit;  and  if  we 
remember  rightly,  those  ol  the  old  Imperatrice  class  are 
sometimes  ot  this  habit.  Where  any  doubts  exist,  the 
amateur,  or  the  inexperienced,  may  wait  until  March, 
j  when  all  doubts  will  be  speedily  set  at  rest. 

And  now  a  glance  at  the  espalier  rail,  or  the  strained 
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wire  trellis,  very  well  adapted  for  many  of  the  plums ; 
indeed,  it  may  as  well  be  observed  at  once,  that  there  is, 
in  reality,  scarcely  any  kind  of  fruit  but  may  be  made 
to  answer  well  on  these  trellises ;  for  if  they  fail,  it  will 
be  more  traceable  to  mismanagement  than  to  the  condi-  j 
tions  under  which  they  are  placed.  We  have  two  strong, 
and,  as  we  consider  them,  fundamental  reasons  for  so 
strongly  urging  the  general  adoption  of  wire  trellises ; 
the  one  that  they,  or  something  like  them,  must,  in  all 
probability,  be  identified  with  future  progress  in  kitchen 
gardens,  or  dressy  grounds  contiguous  to  them ;  and  the 
other,  that  we  do  hope  and  expect  to  see  the  general 
adoption  of  coverings  of  some  kind,  whether  as  blossom 
retarders  and  protectors,  or  as  subservient  to  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  fruit. 

In  due  time  we  shall  have  to  recommend  the  use  of 
copings  to  these  simple  structures,  in  combination  with 
the  retarding  system ;  of  this  more  in  due  course. 
Surely,  now  double  glass  walls  for  training  fruit-trees  on 
are  about  to  be  adopted  at  Bodorgan  Castle,  in  Anglesey, 
and  to  be  tested  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens 
at  Chiswick,  as  a  feasible  proposal,  surely  our  readers 
will  not  take  fright  at  the  modest  proposition  of  a  few 
strained-wire-rods  and  a  little  canvass.  The  advantages, 
and  supposed  disadvantages,  of  the  adoption  of  wire 
espalier  rails,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  notice 
before  long.  And  now  to  the  “  rest  pruning  ”  of  the 
plum. 

It  must  be  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  plums, 
like  many  other  fruit-trees,  vary  much  in  habit ;  some, 
as  the  Washington,  the  Magnum  bonum,  &c.,  if  planted 
in  a  very  liberal  soil,  producing  young  wood  almost 
adapted  lor  fishing  rods.  Others  again,  as  the  Impera¬ 
trice  section,  being  ol  a  very  delicate  habit,  is  in  age  apt 
to  become  too  weak.  Of  course  there  will  be  an  interme¬ 
diate  class,  and  such  may  be  represented  by  the  ordinary 
Orleans,  although  the  latter  sometimes  produces  very 
gross  wood  when  young.  Now,  there  is  no  fruit-tree 
in  which  gross  wood  is  more  inimical  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  fruitful  parts  than  the  plum.  In 
trained  trees,  when  young,  and  the  soil  unfortunately 
rich,  the  trees  but  too  frequently  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  these  “  robbers  ”  in  several  places  between  the 
bole  and  the  extremity  of  the  branches ;  the  sure  ten¬ 
dency  of  such  is  to  interrupt  and  appropriate  the  ascend¬ 
ing  sap,  and  thus  to  starve  the  fruit  on  the  portions 
beyond  them.  Nor  is  this  all;  they,  by  reciprocation, 
call  suddenly  such  an  unnecessary  amount  of  new  roots 
into  action,  that,  unless  the  root-pruning  is  resorted  to, 
the  pruning  knife,  or  the  finger  and  thumb,  must  be 
kept  continually  employed.  Such  is  not  the  condition 
best  suited  to  the  permanent  production  of  good  crops 
of  well-matured  fruit;  a  uniform  course  of  action  is  best 
adapted  to  that  end,  not  feverish  impulses. 

All  this  is  simply  meant  as  a  hint  as  to  the  soil  used 
in  planting  them ;  proceed  we  now  to  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  business  of  this  paper.  The  tying-down  method  is 
what  we  practice  with  this  tree,  the  pear  and  the  apricot, 
and  this  is  applied  to  nearly  all  the  kinds.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  main  leaders  are  laid  in  about  six  or  seven 
inches  apart,  in  the  smaller-wooded  kinds,  and  at  nearly 
nine  in  the  grosser  sorts.  This  will  startle  some 
persons,  no  doubt ;  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
nail  their  shoots  in  very  close,  will  marvel.  Let  it  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  on  these  leaders  of  ours,  the 
young  shoots  of  moderate  growth  are  tied  down  in 
summer,  one  on  the  heels  of  another,  without  inter¬ 
mission.  So  that  we  have  as  many  shoots,  if  that  be  a 
merit,  as  the  close  trainer,  the  difference  is  that  ours 
are  grouped.  Now,  long  experience  has  shown,  that 
to  build  an  expensive  wall,  in  order  to  accumulate  more 
heat,  and  then  to  shade  it  all  over,  to  intercept  the  solar 
rays,  is  to  undergo  a  great  expense  for  a  very  ill-defined 
object.  There  is  about  the  same  difference  between  our  i 
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system,  and  that  of  covering  the  wall  with  numerous 
small  shoots,  as  there  is  between  broadcast  and  drill¬ 
cropping.  We,  therefore,  hold  it  a  fundamental  maxim, 
so  to  arrange  the  wood  of  the  trees,  as  that  the  sun 
shall  freely  shine  on  alternating  portions  totally  un¬ 
obstructed.  By  such  means,  a  reservoir  of  heat  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  wall,  and  this  heat  is  emitted  around  and 
about  the  shoots  long  after  sunset,  especially  if  a  good 
broad  coping  is  over  head  to  arrest  the  radiation.  We 
felt  obliged  to  point  to  this,  in  order  to  make  the  pruning 
comprehensible. 

The  first  thing  the  pruner  can  do,  is  to  remove  all 
those  very  gross  shoots  that  have  unluckily  escaped 
the  growth-pruner’s  finger  and  thumb — such  shoots  in 
the  large  section  as  extend  a  half-yard  or  so  in  length. 
If  they  be  leaders,  of  course  they  must  be  retained,  but 
anywhere  along  the  stem,  as  side  or  supernumerary 
shoots,  they  may  be  cut  clear  away ,  not  leaving  a  morsel 
behind.  In  the  moderate-growing  kinds,  what  may  be 
termed  gross  shoots  will  not  be  quite  so  long  or  so  thick, 
but  they  may  readily  be  distinguished.  This  refers  to 
trees  in  which  the  “  growth-pruning”  has  been  neglected; 
where  such  has  been  properly  carried  out,  there  will  be 
little  for  the  rest-pruner  more  than  simply  a  slight  thin¬ 
ning-out. 

Now,  in  the  former  case,  whether  the  trees  possess 
any  gross  shoots  or  not,  if  there  be  too  many  shoots, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  must  be  removed.  The  pruner’ s 
business  in  such  cases  is  to  first  survey  his  tree  to 
ascertain  its  strength,  whether  in  parts  or  in  whole,  for 
it  sometimes  happens  that  one  portion  of  a  tree  is  too 
strong,  whilst  another  is  too  weak.  In  thinning-out 
then — into  which  process  the  chief  of  the  labours  may 
be  resolved — he  must  first  assume  a  maximum  of 
strength  as  to  those  shoots  which  are  to  be  retained, 
and  having  done  this  in  his  mind,  he  may  at  once 
proceed  to  remove  all  above  this  point,  which  may  be 
considered  supernumeraries.  But,  says  a  novice,  how 
am  I  to  know  which  are  surplus  shoots  ?  Let  it  thus 
be  defined.  On  the  tying-down  or  succession  system — 
by  which  term  we  shall  designate  it,  as  soon  as  we  can 
fasten  it  on  our  readers’  memories — we  make  a  point  of 
reserving  all  the  short-jointed  shoots,  if  possible,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Plum,  if  the  wood  be  small,  we  lay 
them  in  so  thick,  that  the  base  of  one  shoot  is  not  more 
than  three  inches  from  the  base  of  another.  By  base, 
we  mean  the  point  on  the  leader  whence  the  young 
shoot  proceeds.  We  have  trained  Plums  now  of  the 
Greengage ,  Royal  Hative,  Golden  Drop,  Orleans,  Morocco, 
Precoce  de  Tours,  Washington,  &c.,  which  have  been 
thus  treated  for  some  seven  years  or  more,  which  bear 
annually  very  good  crops — the  Greengage,  a  shy  plum, 
excellent ;  and  before  this  plan  was  adopted,  the  trees 
were  more  famous  for  wood  than  for  fruit.  But  be  it 
understood,  these  trees  were  planted  on  the  platform- 
system,  and  their  roots  are  under  such  steady  control, 
that  little  pruning  has  to  be  performed,  and  the  least 
approach  to  exhaustion  is  met,  nay,  anticipated,  by 
liberal  top-dressings  applied  in  the  end  of  May. 

Plowever,  as  our  present  advice  must  be  shaped  to 
meet  difficult ’cases,  as  our  doctors  say,  the  course  of 
treatment  must  in  some-wise  differ — not  in  principle  so 
much  as  degree.  Now,  the  gross  shoots  having  been 
cut  clear  away,  and  the  remainder  thinned  duly  out, 
according  to  previous  directions,  little  remains  to  be 
done  with  old  or  bearing  trees  ;  the  leading  shoots  must 
be  laid  in  full  length,  and  all  suckers  extirpated.  If 
the  ti'ees  are,  indeed,  too  gross,  let  the  operator  at  once 
root-prune;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  the  very  best  season  for 
so  doing,  but  never  mind  that.  Directions  for  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  will  be  found  in  back  numbers. 

About  training  the  young  shoots  we  need  say  little 
now ;  a  chapter  on  training  will  not  be  without  its  use 
shortly.  One  observation  must  here  be  made,  and  that 


is,  that  young  trees  of  the  Plum  in  the  course  of  train¬ 
ing,  must  be  made  amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  those 
of  other  trained  trees. 

Pruning  for  wood  must  of  course  be  resorted  to  in 
their  earlier  stages;  this  was,  we  believe,  described 
under  the  head  “  Cherry.” 

To  those  planting  Plums,  we  would  say,  look  well  to 
the  kinds  in  culture  before  you  proceed.  The  lists  in  : 
these  days  are  numerous,  and  doubtless  some  good 
things  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  novelties.  Mr. 
Rivers  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  many  new 
American  kinds  to  public  notice ;  of  these,  however,  we  | 
dare  not  say  much  from  experience.  He  is  a  high 
authority,  and  must  know  full  well  by  this  time,  which  j 
are  adapted  for  the  climate  of  Britain.  Our  Plum 
selectors  must  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
not  by  any  means  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  our 
transatlantic  brethren  are  obliged  to  submit  to.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  find  by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Review, 
a  periodical  well  befitting  a  new  district,  and  which  we 
receive  regularly  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Warder, 
the  Editor,  that  they  have  many  ills  to  combat  in  fruit 
culture — among  the  rest,  weevils  in  abundance. 

R.  Errtngton. 


THE  ELOWER-GAKDEN. 

Miscellaneous  Climbing  Roses. — Here  I  shall  group 
together  a  few  old  and  well-known  climbing  roses,  with¬ 
out  which  no  collection  or  selection  can  be  considered 
complete.  Banksians,  white  and  yellow,  require  a  good 
south  wall,  and  rich  light  soil  on  a  dry  bottom.  They 
flower — differently  from  all  other  roses — on  the  wood 
that  was  made  the  previous  season  ;  therefore,  if  we 
were  to  prune  them  in  the  winter,  as  we  do  other  roses, 
we  should  never  have  any  flowers  from  them,  because 
the  flowering  wood  would  be  carried  off  in  the  pruning. 
When  they  are  young,  or  for  the  two  first  years  after 
planting,  they  should  be  cut  in  close  in  October,  but  any 
time  to  the  end  of  February  will  do ;  although  I  put 
much  stress  on  having  all  roses,  while  they  are  young, 
pruned  in  October,  they  will  not  take  much  harm  it  the 
pruning  is  delayed  two  or  three  months  longer. 

I  would  also  strongly  advise  to  keep  suckers  from 
young  roses,  particularly  the  climbing  ones,  and  more 
particularly  these  Banksian  roses ;  for  unless  a  clear, 
clean  stem  is  first  provided,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
confusion  of  their  suckers.  They  are  generally  grown 
on  their  own  roots,  and  that  does  very  well  when  the 
soil  and  subsoil  is  favourable  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  one 
meets  with  the  real  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  flourish 
to  perfection,  and  one  hears  more  complaints  about  the 
barrenness  of  Banksians  than  of  any  other  roses. 
Whenever  there  are  any  doubts  about  the  soil,  or  when 
they  flower  but  sparingly,  I  would  confidently  advise  to 
have  them  hudded  on  short  stocks  of  the  Felicite  per- 
petuelle,  the  best  grower  of  all  the  roses  known  ;  and  if 
six-inch  cuttiugs  of  it  were  made,  as  I  have  often  ex¬ 
plained,  stocks  from  them  will  never  make  a  sucker 
above  the  collar,  nor  from  the  roots  either,  it  strong 
growers  like  the  Banksians  are  worked  on  them.  Laure 
Davoust,  aud  all  the  Grevillii  or  Midtiflora  roses, 
should  also  be  on  stocks  of  the  Felicite  perpetuelle,  all 
of  them  being  too  tender  in  the  roots  for  nine-tenths 
of  our  gardens. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  custom  with  many  ama¬ 
teurs  to  prune  Banksian  roses  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rest  of  their  stock,  and  of  course  they  got  no  bloom  : 
worth  speaking  of ;  but  now  every  one  knows  that  the 
right  time  of  pruning  is  just  after  the  flowers  are  over, 
either  by  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June;  also  that 
very  strong  shoots  ought  to  be  stopped  before  they  are 
a  foot  long,  as  gross  wood  of  them  seldom  produces 
much  bloom ;  and  every  bit  of  new  growth  after  the 
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middle  or  end  of  August  should  be  cut  right  out  at  the 
last  looking  over  in  the  autumn.  The  nurserymen  have 
three  or  four  more  kinds  of  Banksians,  hut  I  can  say 
nothing  about  them,  having  never  seen  a  leaf  of  them. 
Any  one,  however,  who  has  a  healthy  plant  of  either  the 
white  or  yellow,  might  very  easily  prove  these  newer 
ones  by  getting  a  small  plant  of  each,  and  budding  i'rom 
them  on  some  of  the  more  healthy  shoots  of  the  old 
ones,  and  taking  the  precaution  to  bud  towards  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  an  old  branch,  and  not  pruning  the  new  kind 
till  it  flowers. 

Grevillii  Roses. — These  are  called  Multiflora  in  books. 
There  are  only  two  of  them  worth  growing — the  Scarlet 
Greville  and  the  Seven  Sisters.  Of  the  two  we  prefer 
the  Sisters.  When  it  does  well  it  is  a  very  pretty  rose 
indeed,  but  it  requires  a  good,  warm,  dry  autumn  to 
bring  it  out  well,  and  to  ripen  the  wood.  I  have  tried 
it  more  than  once  as  a  pillar  rose,  but  never  succeeded 
well  with  it :  it  must  have  a  south  wall  to  have  it  in 
perfection.  The  flowers  come  in  large  bunches,  and 
after  a  time,  as  they  go  on  fading,  they  assume  so  many 
tints,  that  some  one  counted  seven  distinct  shades  in 
one  bunch,  and  called  it  the  Seven  Sisters  rose  on  that 
account. 

Laure  Davoust,  a  most  beautiful  rose,  is  now  classed 
with  the  Multifloras,  but  it  has  more  of  the  blood  of  a 
hardy  Noisette.  Of  all  the  climbing  roses  Laure  JJavoust 
is  my  own  peculiar  favourite;  for  many  years  one  of  it 
in  the  rosary  at  Shrubland,  trained  against  an  iron  arch, 
used  to  be  the  most  beautiful  rose  1  ever  saw,  but  the 
hard  winter  and  spring  two  years  ago  almost  killed  it ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  we  must  have  it  budded  on  one  of 
the  evergreen  climbers  before  we  make  sure  of  it  against 
such  mishaps. 

There  is  another  class  of  climbing  roses,  called  Prairie 
roses  in  America;  but,  like  the  old  Blaclc  Noisette  of 
American  origin,  they  must  go  through  some  generations 
of  special  crossing  before  we  can  do  much  with  them. 
The  two  best  of  them  are  the  Pride  of  Washington,  and 
Queen  of  the  Prairies ;  both  require  a  wall. 

Macartney  Roses. — The  old  double  white  Macartney , 
or  Cigar  rose,  as  we  call  it  in  the  country,  is  the  strongest 
and  most  evergreen  rose  we  have.  It  grows  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  size  where  the  soil  suits  it.  My  predecessor  at 
Shrubland  Park  planted  a  full  selection  of  all  the  climb¬ 
ing  roses,  and  in  thirteen  years  the  Cigar  rose  has 
attained  to  double  the  strength  of  any  one  of  them. 
The  border  for  it  is  only  thirty  inches  wide,  and  the 
depth  nearly  too  feet,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  chalk;  the 
length  is  considerable,  and  several  other  climbing  roses 
are  planted  all  along.  The  plants  are  trained  against  a 
sloping  bank,  such  as  I  have  more  than  once  strongly 
recommended ;  the  slope  of  the  bank  is  about  eight  or 
nine  leet,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  low  wall  of  open 
ornamental  stone  work,  forming  one  side  of  a  terrace. 
When  it  rains,  the  whole  that  falls  on  the  stone  work, 
and  on  the  slope,  must  glide  down  into  the  narrow 
border  ;  and  one  might  think  that  a  few  hours’  rain 
would  flood  it,  and  render  it  useless  for  any  gardening 
purpose.  Not  so,  however;  for  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
it  were  to  rain  from  December  to  October,  the  whole 
would  pass  away  as  fast  as  it  entered — tire  chalk  under 
it,  and  on  both  sides,  being  like  an  open  sieve.  I  have 
stated  all  this  in  order  to  show  that  the  Cigar  rose, 
which  has  outstripped  all  others  in  strength,  does  so 
under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Of  all  the  roses,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mi- 
crophylla,  the  Macartney  has  the  most  beautiful  leaves. 
They  are  as  glossy  as  the  back  of  a  raven,  and  they  keep 
longer  green  than  those  of  any  other  rose,  yet  I  fear  to 
recommend  the  plant  to  young  beginners,  for  whom  my 
notes  are  chiefly  directed.  It  blooms  in  myriads,  and 
down  to  the  end  of  October,  but  not  one  out  of  ten 
thousand  of  them  ever  opens  properly.  The  flowers  are 


pure  white,  and  as  double  as  they  can  be,  and,  if  they 
would  but  open  freely,  the  Macartney  would  be  the  best 
of  all  roses  to  plant  against  the  south  front  of  a  house.  1 
I.  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  fly  on  it,  and  j 
that  is  a  very  high  recommendation  for  any  plant  we  j 
desire  to  have  trained  against  a  house.  The  Glycine  , 
sinensis,  the  Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias,  and  Chimonanths,  < 
are  the  only  other  plants  suitable  for  training  against  , 
our  dwellings,  which  occur  to  me  at  present,  which  are  i 
always  free  from  insects.  The  Jasmines  are  generally 
as  clean,  but  if  they  get  stunted  from  want  of  water,  or 
from  very  poor  soil,  the  fly  will  take  to  them  directly. 
When  we  shall  get  into  the  right  way  of  using  glass 
economically  for  different  purposes  in  the  garden — that 

is,  without  the  Tom-foolery  of  patent  laws — we  shall 
have  a  glass  front,  or  a  glass  roof,  to  bring  out  the 
beauties  and  sweetness  of  our  Tea-scented  roses,  and 
tender  climbing  ones,  and  then  none  of  them  will  pay 
us  more  freely  than  this  Macartney  or  Cigar  rose;  and 
notwithstanding  our  aversion  to  the  nasty  smell  of 
tobacco,  I  never  heard  even  a  lady  say,  that  the  smell 
of  a  cigar  was  disagreeable  on  a  frosty  day,  if  the 
smoker  was  a  good  way  off,  and  that  is  exactly  the  smell 
of  this  rose.  Who  can  say,  if  we  were  to  get  it  to  open 
well  under  a  glass  case,  and  dry  the  leaves  as  we  do 
those  of  the  sweet  roses,  that  they  woidd  not  come  in 
for  smoking  instead  of  the  best  Havanuahs,  at  any 
rate,  I  should  consider  the  project  a  better  subject  for  a 
patent  than  glass  lights,  alias  glass  walls  ! 

There  is  a  single  white  Macartney  which,  on  a  fine 
season,  produces  ripe  pollen,  and  few  roses  promise 
better  to  cross,  owing  to  its  beautiful  foliage,  and  flow¬ 
ering  so  late.  For  any  other  purpose  the  single  one  is 
not  worth  growing.  Maria  Leonida  is  a  fine  seedling  of 
the  Macartney,  with  white  flowers,  not  quite  so  double 
as  those  of  tbe  Cigar  rose,  but  they  open  quite  freely, 
and  the  plant  can  be  recommended  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  it  is,  if  any  thing,  less  hardy  than  the  old 
double  one,  and  it  does  not  attain  one-fourth  of  its  size 
or  strength,  at  least  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  It  is  well 
suited  for  planting  against  the  south  side  of  a  low  wall 
or  sloping  bank. 

Rosa  Microphylla,  or  the  small-leaved  rose,  seems 
to  have  got  almost  out  of  cultivation,  and  that  because 
we  do  not  understand  the  right  way  of  managing 

it.  Its  beautiful,  small,  shining  leaves  are  the  pret¬ 
tiest  of  all  the  roses,  and  the  fly  will  not  touch  it.  The 
flowers  are  as  beautiful  as  any  rose  can  be — a  red¬ 
dish  pink,  with  lighter  bottoms,  and,  when  well 
managed,  it  blooms  most  profusely,  and  late  in  the 
autumn.  I  once  heard  an  anecdote  about  one  of  our 
best  rose-growers  having  seen  a  splendid  plant  of  it  in 
full  bloom,  against  a  wall  at  a  little  distance,  and  he 
mistook  it  for  some  new  shrub,  quite  different  from  a 
rose.  I  saw  the  same  plant  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with-  j 
out  a  leaf,  and  newly  pruned,  and  I  was  as  much  at 
fault  as  the  great  rose-grower,  although  I  had  examined 
the  rose  with  a  determination  to  make  out  what  it  could 
be.  That  plant  is  in  Suffolk,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
sort  I  ever  saw  treated  in  the  right  way.  If  betting 
were  respectable,  I  would  lay  a  crown  that,  if  Mr. 
Errington  himself  saw  this  plant  next  February,  at  a 
short  distance,  he  wTould  take  it  to  be  a  trained  mulberry,  ■ 
for  that  is  the  nearest  tree  that  I  can  compare  it  to.  It  j 
covered  eighteen  feet  of  an  eight-feet-high  wall,  and  was  ! 
trained  fan-fashion,  the  main  branches  being  about  ten 
inches  apart.  The  rough  old  bark  was  peeled  off  every 
winter,  and  the  spurs  were  very  closely  pruned.  These 
spurs  were  as  thickly  set  along  the  branches  as  I  ever 
saw  on  an  old-fashioned  pear  tree.  1  was  told  that 
every  tuft  of  spurs  produced  from  five  to  twelve  flower¬ 
ing  shoots  every  summer,  and  when  the  whole  were  in 
bloom  it  must  have  been  a  “  sight”  to  see  them.  Now 
here  is  a  much-neglected  rose,  although  I  am  quite  sure  it 
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might  be  made  one  of  the  best  plants  to  train  against 
the  south  front  of  a  house.  South-east  or  south-west 
would  also  be  equally  eligible  for  it.  I  have  often 
wished  to  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  correspondents 
who  ask  for  lit  subjects  to  train  under  a  south  veranda, 
but  without  a  full  description  of  what  has  been  already 
done  with  it.  I  knew  too  well  that  if  our  friends  were 
to  ask  for  it  in  the  out-lying  nurseries,  and  say  what 
•  they  intended  to  do  witli  it,  they  would  be  pooh- 
!  poohed  out  of  countenance,  because  the  plant  has 
seldom  been  done  justice  to;  but  now  that  it  has 
received  the  weight  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  in  its 
favour,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  every 
saleable  plant  of  it  was  cleared  out  of  the  nurseries 
next  spring,  for  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  to  learn 
that  every  good  thing  which  the  different  writers  in  these 
i  pages  recommend  on  their  own  responsibility,  finds  a 
ready  sale.  Look  at  the  stimulus  which  Mr.  Appleby’s 
papers  on  priced  Orchids  have  already  done  to  that 
delightful  family.  Look  also  at  our  lists  of  florist’s 
llowers,  and  say  if  there  is  one  buyer  in  a  hundred  who 
ventures  to  go  to  market  without  first  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  our  book?  Well !  but  look  also  at  the  responsibility 
which  all  this  entails  on  every  one  of  us,  and  then  say  if 
it  be  such  an  easy  matter,  after  all,  to  run  up  a  long  list 
of  names  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — and  think  of  this 
next  time  you  write.  D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

cape  heaths. — ( Continued  from  page  106  J 

Propagation  bv  Cuttings. — I  have  previously  thrown 
out  a  warning  to  those  who  have  only  one  small  house, 
and  who  wish  to  have  Heaths  among  their  general  col¬ 
lection,  not  because  such  culture  cannot  be  combined, 
but  because  the  trouble  and  attention  are  considerably 
increased;  matters  too  often  apt  to  be  forgotten,  until 
the  crash  of  a  failure  comes,  tio,  again,  with  respect  to 
the  propagating  these  plants  from  cuttings;  1  must 
candidly  state,  that  those  who  can  give  no  more  con¬ 
tinued  attention  to  them,  than  they  find  it  suitable  to 
render  to  their  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias  and 
Geraniums ,  would  act  wisely  in  getting  young  plants 
from  the  nurserymen,  instead  of  attempting  to  raise 
them.  In  fact,  m  most  cases,  where  the  conveniences 
arc  not  ample,  and  time  and  opportunities  available — 
upon  the  mere  principle  of  the  division  of  labour — most 
of  our  readers  could  purchase  nice  little  healthy  plants 
cheaper  than  what  they  could  rear  them.  The  only 
drawback  I  can  conceive  is,  that  a  man  could  not  look 
upon  a  plant  with  exactly  the  same  interest  as  he 
regards  one  that  he  has  raised,  as  well  as  grown.  It 
would  not  be  right  that  that  element  of  pleasure  should 
be  denied  to  one  reader,  who  duly  counting  the  cost, 
resolves  to  share  in  it.  And  for  encouragement,  I  can 
i  safely  say  there  is  no  manipulation  connected  with  gar¬ 
dening  that  is  more  delightful. 

Let  us  advert  then,  first,  to  the  materials  and  compost, 
Ac.,  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
cuttings.  Eor  the  very  free-growing  kinds,  such  as  Well- 
moreii,  Hy emails,  &c.,  pots  prepared  as  directed  last 
week  for  seed  sowing,  will  answer  very  well,  only  there 
must  be  at  least  half-an-inch  of  pure  sand  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  a  pot  prepared,  of  a  size  suitable  for  your 
bell-glass,  as  in  almost  every  circumstance  it  will  be 
advisable  to  have  one  of  these  glasses  over  every  pot 
containing  cuttings.  But  in  the  case  of  slower-growing 
kinds,  such  as  Hartwelli,  Tricolor,  Ampullacea,  &c.,  the 
same  mode,  unless  with  persons  very  experienced,  will 
not  answer  so  well,  just  because  they  take  longer  time 
to  form  roots,  and  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  a  nice  medium,  as  respects  moisture,  &c. ;  small 


pots,  unless  plunged,  being  apt  to  become  dry  too  soon ; 
and  in  a  larger  pot,  the  centre  cuttings  are  apt  to  damp 
off.  To  remedy  these  defects,  it  is  found  advisable  to 
use  a  larger  and  lesser  pot,  the  former  supplied  with 
drainage,  so  that  the  latter,  when  placed  in  it,  will  have 
its  rim  upon  the  same  level  as  the  larger  one,  while 
between  the  two  rims  there  will  be  a  space  ranging  from 
one-half  to  one  inch.  Both  inner  and  outer  pot  are 
then  filled  witli  drainage,  to  within  two  inches,  or  two- 
iuches-and-a-half  of  the  surface,  the  drainage  becoming 
smaller  as  it  nears  the  surface;  on  this  a  little  half- 
decayed  moss  is  placed,  and  then  from  one  to  one-and-a- 
half  inch  of  very  sandy  peat,  the  roughest  at  bottom, 
the  finest  at  top ,  and  then  from  one-lialf  to  one  inch  of 
sand.  Here  it  is  intended  to  place  the  cuttings  chiefly 
round  the  inside  of  the  inner  pot,  and  to  have  the 
edges  of  the  bell-glass  set  in  the  space  between  the 
inner  and  outer  pot,  which  space  is  filled  up  similar  to 
the  pot  inside,  and  terminated  with  the  layer  of  sand, 
because  it  is  the  most  cleanly-looking,  and  the  glass  is 
more  easily  raised  and  put  down  again,  so  as  to  be 
air  tight,  than  upon  any  other  substance  I  know. 
In  very  particular  cases,  and  where  success  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  we  would  use  a  third  pot.  namely, 
a  small  one  turned  topsy-turvy  in  the  inside  of  the 
smaller  one,  the  space  between  being  filled  up  as 
detailed  above.  Whether,  then,  one  or  two  rows  of 
cuttings  were  inserted,  neither  of  them  could  be  far 
from  the  side  of  a  pot — the  best  position  for  encouraging 
roots,  as  was  mentioned  some  time  ago.  Now  our 
friends  will  at  once  see,  that  in  raising  a  number  of 
kinds  and  using  a  number  of  pots,  this  double  and 
triple  pot  system,  so  successful  in  solitary  cases,  would 
not  be  so  essential,  did  the  practicability  exist  of 
plunging  these  pots  in  a  medium,  that  would  be  a 
security  against  the  extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness, 
such  as  broken  potsherds  and  charcoal,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  silver  sand.  Here,  again,  just  as  in  the  case  of  sow¬ 
ing  seeds,  the  cuttings  of  different  kinds,  requiring  as 
much  difference  in  time  in  striking,  some  rooting  in  six 
weeks,  and  others  scarcely  doing  so  in  six  months, 
young  beginners  should  keep  each  sort,  or  sorts  very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  separately,  for  which  small 
pots  will  be  in  demand,  and  small  glasses  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  but  these  latter  will  constitute  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  those  households,  especially,  where  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement  has  got  a  step  even  on  the  threshold,  as 
plenty  of  narrow-mouthed,  long  tapering  glasses  may  be 
found,  that  will  answer  the  purpose  better  than  the  flat- 
headed  bell-glasses,  until  lately  so  commonly  used. 
Every  glass,  at  least,  that  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
foot  and  leg,  should  be  kept  for  this  purpose — and  a  far 
better  one  than  that  to  whicli,  in  days  of  yore,  they  were 
often  applied  in  gardeners’  lodges,  when  the  friendly 
visitor  used  to  have  one  of  these  footless  glasses  brim¬ 
ming  full  with  fire-water.  But,  supposing  that  some 
have  not  any  small  glasses,  but  have  bell-glasses  rang¬ 
ing  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  then  the 
best  plan  is  to  obtain  a  pot,  inside  of  which  one  of 
these  glasses  will  stand;  fill  that  pot  as  near  to  the  top 
with  drainage  as  will  enable  several  small  pots,  such  as 
small  00’s  or  thumbs,  to  stand  inside,  their  rims  on  a 
level  with  the  large  containing-pot,  drain  and  fill  them 
as  if  they  were  larger,  and  also  the  spaces  between,  but 
these  latter  chiefly  with  drainage,  and  fill  each  little  jiot 
with  the  same  or  similar  species.  When  the  pots  are 
thus  filled,  let  them  be  well-watered,  or  set  in  a  tub,  and 
in  both  cases  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  and  the 
surface  to  get  a  little  dry  before  using  them.  I  regret 
the  space  these  small  particulars  take  up;  but  small 
particulars  here  are  most  important,  so  much  so,  that 
before  going  further  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  sand 
and  glasses,  which  will  be  of  importance  to  beginners 
and  purchasers.  And 
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1st.  As  to  the  Sand. — For  everything  connected  with 
Heath-culture,  none  is  equal  to  the  pure  silver-sand 
used  about  London,  obtained  chiefly  from  Kent  and 
Leighton,  and  Heath  and  Reach  in  Bedfordshire.  The 
whiter  and  more  sparkling  its  little  crystals  are,  the 
better  it  is.  The  next  best  is  pit-sand  of  a  reddish  or 
yellowish  character,  rather  sharp  to  the  feel,  and  free  from 
iron  and  other  impurities ;  the  most  of  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  sand  by  repeated  washings  in  a  tub, 
or  pail,  until  the  water  comes  off  as  clear,  or  nearly 
so,  as  when  put  on.  The  next  best  is  obtained  after 
heavy  rains  by  the  sides  of  roads,  and  by  the  sides  of 
fresh-water  rivers,  both  of  which  must  be  washed  in  the 
same  manner  as  pit-sand.  The  disadvantage  of  these 
two  latter  sands  is,  that  the  individual  parts  are  apt  to 
be  too  large,  and  thus  permit  the  air  to  penetrate  too 
easily  to  the  base  of  the  cutting ;  but  this  can  be  re¬ 
medied  by  pounding  the  sand  when  dry  with  a  hammer, 
or  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar.  Let  not  any  one  be 
deterred  in  doing  all  this ; — but  little  time  is  lost,  and 
these  little  attentions  will  not  afterwards  be  regretted. 

2ndly.  In  choosing  glasses  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
flat ,  broad,  bonnet-headed  shape,  but  insist  on  those  with 
a  conical  form,  terminating  at  a  knob  at  the  point  for 
holding  by.  The  reasons  are,  that  in  the  flat  glasses  the 
moisture  condensed  on  the  flat  roof  was  apt  to  fall  upon, 
and  injure  by  the  damp  thus  given,  your  most  prized 
cuttings,  and  therefore,  for  many  tender  things,  the  man, 
who  by  means  of  carefully  wiping  dry  the  inside  of 
his  glasses  every  morning,  and  thus  preventing  the  drip, 
was,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  successful 
propagator.  In  the  conical  glasses,  the  moisture  con¬ 
densed  against  the  sides  trickled  down  them  into  the 
sand  and  soil  from  whence  they  came,  and  thus,  not  only 
was  the  cloth-wiping  system  almost  entirely  dispensed 
with,  but  attention  to  repeated  waterings  was  reduced  to 
its  minimum.  Latelg,  the  superiority  of  such  glasses 
has  been  discovered  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  I 
forget,  now,  how  many  years  ago  it  is  since  I  publicly 
mentioned  that  fact,  but  I  was  by  no  means  the  first  to 
use  them.  Some  sixteen  years  ago,  I  was  asking  my 
late  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Bedford  Nursery,  Hamp- 
stead-road  (a  man  whose  equal  was  seldom  to  be  found 
for  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  with  which  his  mind  was 
enriched),  liow  he  thought  such  glasses  would  answer, 
and,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  he  seemed  very  care¬ 
less  about  it,  but  by  and  by,  taking  me  into  his  propa¬ 
gating  house,  and  telling  me  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  sure 
enough,  among  scores  of  propagating  glasses,  there 
were  a  couple  of  dozen  of  conical  ones,  which  he  told  me 
he  had  had  for  some  time,  being  made  to  his  plan  and 
order,  by  a  large  glass  house.  In  their  praises,  for  saving 
labour  and  saving  from  injury,  he  was  most  eloquent. 
I  obtained  the  first  conical  ones  I  used  through  his  in¬ 
strumentality,  and,  as  yet,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  had 
previously  been  used  by  any  one  before  himself.  As 
they  can  be  obtained  equally  cheap,  and  as  for  every 
propagating  purpose  they  are  superior  to  the  flat-headed 
fraternity,  I  shall  consider  the  writing  of  this  article 
useless,  if  our  friends  in  purchasing  should  either  choose 
or  be  content  with  the  latter,  instead  of  the  former.  I 
find  from  these  preliminaries  I  could  not  now  satisfac¬ 
torily  enter  upon  the  making  and  treatment  of  cuttings 
to-day,  but  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks, 

3rdlv.  On  the  Soil  necessarg  for  Propagating  and  Grow¬ 
ing  Heaths. — This  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary 
if  we  gardeners  had  managed  to  be  consistent  enough  to 
term  such  soil  heath- mould,  and  not,  as  is  frequently  done, 
bog,  or^eut-soil.  The  latter  term  is  generally  used  in 
this  work,  and  also  in  the  Cottage  Gardeners  Dictionary, 
merely  because  it  is  so  sanctioned  by  custom.  Heath-soil 
and  peat-soil,  as  used  by  gardeners,  may  therefore  be 
deemed  synonymous,  though  the  burner  of  bog-peat 
would  consider  them  very  different.  This  latter  sub¬ 


stance  is  obtained  from  vegetable  matter,  decomposing 
under  water,  and,  therefore,  full  of  astringency.  Our 
materials,  whether  dubbed  peat,  by  conventionalism,  or 
heath-soil,  correctly,  is  that  mixture  of  decaying  rock, 
and  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  found  on  high 
grounds  where  no  water  rests,  such  as  where  our  native 
Heaths  flourish :  this  is  generally  sweet,  instead  of 
astringent.  After  removing  the  rough  surface,  it  is  best 
when  not  dug  deeper  than  from  two  to  four  inches; 
though  the  more  decomposed  layers  are  the  best  for 
propagating,  and  the  fresher  and  more  fibry  are  the 
best  for  large  shifts.  If  of  medium  good  quality,  it  may 
be  used  fresh  from  the  hill,  as  well  as  when  it  is  care¬ 
fully  aired  for  years.  In  most  matters  the  long  pre¬ 
paring  and  frequent  turnings  in  the  year  of  all  composts 
is  getting  to  a  discount.  For  propagating,  this  heath- 
soil  should  have  nearly  an  equal  portion  of  sand. 

R.  Fish. 


HOTHOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC  ORCHIDACEiE. 
plants  that  thrive  well  in  pots  [Continued from 
page  150). 

Warrea  bidentata  (Twice-toothed  W.) ;  Caraccas. — 
Sepals  and  petals  white  ;  lip,  purple,  edged  with  white. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  tall  spikes,  springing  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  A  very  fine  species. 
31s.  6d. 

W.  cyanea  (Blue-lipped  W.) ;  Columbia. — Sepals  and 
petals  white  ;  lip,  a  most  dense  blue  ;  there  is  no  flower 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  exhi¬ 
bits  so  dense  and  deep  a  blue  as  the  lip  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  flower.  42s. 

W.  Lindeniana  (Linden’s  W.) ;  New  Grenada  and 
Peru. — Sepals  and  petals  cream-coloured ;  lip,  reddish 
crimson,  round  in  front  and  hollowed  in  the  centre. 
Flowers  numerous,  produced  on  stems  two  feet  high.  A 
handsome  new  species,  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  at  Messrs.  Henderson’s,  of  Pine  Apple 
Place  ;  a  desirable  species.  63s. 

W.  tricolor  (Three-coloured  W.) ;  Brazil. — Sepals  and 
petals  delicate  clear  white ;  the  lip  white,  with  a  line  of 
yellow  round  a  purple  spot  in  the  centre ;  hence  its  spe¬ 
cific  name,  three-coloured.  A  handsome  plant,  produc¬ 
ing  its  flowers  in  winter.  21s. 

Culture. — The  genus  Warrea  was  formerly  included 
in  Maxillaria,  but  is  now  very  properly  separated  from 
that  incongruous  genus;  at  least  it  was  so  before  it  was 
divided.  Warreas  are  what  are  denominated  terrestrial 
(growing  on  the  ground)  orchids,  though  they  are  some¬ 
times  found  growing  in  the  low  clefts  of  trees  and  cre¬ 
vices  of  rocks  in  the  vegetable  soil,  formed  by  decaying 
leaves  and  dead  twigs  of  trees.  The  roots  are  long  and 
fleshy,  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  running  through  the 
light  open  vegetable  soil,  and  penetrating  into  the  strong 
loam.  In  such  situations  they  grow  surprisingly  strong, 
forming  pseudo- bulbs  from  six  inches  to  nine  inches 
long.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  bulbs  that  are  imported 
into  this  country,  and  with  due  attention,  and  using 
such  means  as  nature  has  provided  for  them  in  then- 
native  wilds,  we  may  grow  them  quite  as  well,  if  not 
superior.  Tho  soil,  or  compost,  we  use,  is  composed 
of  strong  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  half-decayed 
leaves,  in  equal  parts,  adding  a  small  portion  of  very 
much  decayed  dung,  and  a  small  mixture  of  boiled  j 
bones,  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
or  less  ;  mix  these  all  together  at  the  time  of  potting. 

Season  for  Potting. — If  the  resting  season,  of  which  j 
we  shall  write  by  and  by,  has  been  judiciously  managed, 
the  season  of  potting  will  take  place  in  February.  Place 
the  compost  in  some  place  to  be  warmed  previously  to 
using  it ;  have  ready,  also,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  broken 
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>  pots  for  drainage ;  then  bring  the  plants  out  into  the 
potting-shed,  taking  care  to  expose  them  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  cold ;  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and 
shake  off  gently  all  the  old  soil.  Take  this  opportunity 
to  cleanse  them  thoroughly  from  insects,  dirt,  dead 
,  leaves  and  roots,  but  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  living 
roots.  Drain  the  new  pots  well,  covering  the  drainage 
with  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  to  keep  it  open,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  soil  from  being  washed  down  amongst,  and  so 
choking  up  the  drainage.  Then  put  in  the  pot  a  thin 
layer  of  the  compost ;  and  after  that  place  the  plant  in, 
hold  it  up  with  one  hand,  and  arrange  the  roots  equally, 
working  in  the  compost  amongst  them,  gradually  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  finish  there, 
for  these  plants  do  not  require  to  be  raised  higher. 
As  soon  as  they  are  potted,  bring  them  into  the  house, 
set  them  on  the  path,  and  give  a  good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  to  the  roots.  Syringe  the  leaves,  also,  to  wash 
off  any  dust  or  dirt  that  may  be  upon  them.  As  soon 
as  the  water  has  drained  off,  place  the  plants  upon  the 
stage.  They  will  not  require  watering  again  for  a  month; 
after  which  time  the  new  shoots  and  roots  will  have 
begun  to  push  forth ;  water  will  then  he  required 
regularly  all  the  summer;  and  when  the  foliage  is 
approaching  the  full  size,  the  plants  will  flourish  best 
it  a  large  and  liberal  supply  of  water  be  given.  Indeed, 
at  that  particular  time  if  the  water  be  mixed  with  liquid 
j  manure-water  to  the  extent  of  one  gallon  to  three  of 
water,  the  plants  will  thrive  all  the  better  for  it.  In 
bright  sunny  weather  let  the  plants  be  well  shaded  from 
1  the  sun,  and  have  plenty  of  air.  As  they  are  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  South  American  continent, 
they  require  a  higher  temperature  whilst  growing ;  the 
I  cooler  end  of  the  Indian-house  will  be  a  good  situation 
for  them.  During  very  hot  weather  the  syringe  may 
be  used  freely  night  and  morning ;  but  in  cool  weather, 
while  the  plants  are  at  rest,  the  syringing  must  be 
dispensed  with. 

When  the  summer  growth  is  fully  perfected,  the  water 
must  be  greatly  reduced,  but  never  wholly  withheld. 
The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  something  like  the  old 
Bletia  Tanlcervillice,  and,  therefore,  perspire  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  moisture,  even  through  the  dark  days 
of  winter,  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  water  them 
occasionally  all  the  year.  It  must,  however,  be  given, 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  in  quantities  only  sufficient 
to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  The  heat,  too,  must  be 
considerably  reduced.  Heat  in  summer,  or  the  season 
of  growth,  75°  by  day,  and  65°  by  night;  in  winter,  or 
the  season  of  rest,  60°  by  day,  and  55°  by  night. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  similarity  of  treatment  to 
several  other  genera  of  orchids,  which  is  so  far  well,  as 
the  operator  or  manager  may  so  order  the  season  of 
rest  to  such,  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  them  all  under 
the  same  roof  and  regimen.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

THE  CINERARIA. 

The  “  Properties  of  Flowers  ”  is  a  work  which  offended 
many  old  florists,  but  which  has  fought  its  way  up  until 
|  it  is  the  received  standard  for  general  censorship ;  not 
i  because  it  is  a  sort  of  dogmatic  monitor  which  has 
found  friends  among  raisers  of  flowers,  but  because  it  is 
founded  on  principles  which  carry  with  them  that  which 
may  occasionally  be  led,  but  which  cannot  be  driven,  Pub- 
j  Lie  Opinion.  Let  us  take  any  one  flower  as  a  test.  We 
|  will  begin  with  The  Cineraria,  a  flower  which,  when  the 
I  book  was  written,  had  a  daisy-like  form,  with  few 
|  petals,  disposed  star-like,  with  sharp  points,  plenty  of 
j  vacancy  between  them,  and,  though  of  many  and  pretty 


colours,  very  mean  and  paltry.  However  the  florists 
may  have  sneered  at  the  notions,  the  following  were  the 
requisites  laid  down  in  the  book: — 

“  1.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  broad,  blunt,  and 
smooth  at  the  ends,  closely  set,  and  form  a  circle  without 
much  indentation. 

“  2.  The  centre  or  yellow  disk  should  be  less  than 
one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole  flower :  in  other  i 
words,  the  coloured  circle  formed  by  the  petals  should 
be  wider  all  round  than  the  disk  measures  across. 

“  3.  The  colour  should  be  brilliant,  whether  shaded  or 
self,  or  if  it  be  a  white,  it  should  he  very  pure. 

“  4.  The  trusses  of  flower  should  be  large,  close,  and 
even  on  the  surface,  the  individual  flowers  standing 
together  with  their  edges  touching  each  other,  however 
numerous  they  may  be. 

“  5.  The  plant  should  be  dwarf. 

“  6.  The  stems  strong,  and  not  longer  than  the  width  j 
across  the  foliage ;  in  other  words,  from  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  truss  of  flower  to  the  leaves  where  the  stem 
starts  from,  should  not  be  a  greater  distance  than  from 
one  side  of  the  foliage  to  the  other.” 

In  these  remarks  we  allude  to  the  plant  when  in  per¬ 
fection,  for,  as  the  Cineraria  is  a  constant  bloomer,  it 
continues  to  branch  and  bloom  long  after  its  proper 
truss  has  lost  its  chief  beauty,  and  its  form;  the  blooms 
are  then  more  distant  and  straggling,  but  still  beautiful, 
for  every  little  branching  truss  of  flowers  will  preserve 
the  character  of  the  principal  one,  and  the  plant  look 
well  to  the  last. 

It  was  quite  amusement  for  what  we  call  plantsmen, 
to  ridicule  the  notion  that  this  star-like  flower  should 
become  round,  but  we  knew  well  that  the  broader  the 
petals  became,  the  closer  they  must  be  together,  and  that 
when  they  became  broad  enough  they  must  form  a  close 
circle,  and  if  the  ends  became  obtuse  they  might  become 
perfect.  We  knew  the  difficulty,  and  the  time  it  would 
take  to  produce  this  desirable  form,  supposing  it  to  be 
achieved  at  all ;  but  we  knew  also  that  the  broader  the 
petals  became,  the  richer  the  flower  would  be,  not  in  the 
eye  of  the  florist,  for  we  never  studied  their  extraordinary 
notions,  but  to  the  common  observer,  whose  taste  we 
did  study,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  many  varieties 
make  a  respectable  approach  to  a  circular  outline. 
Petals  should  be  thick,  because  they  last  longer.  They 
should  be  smooth  in  the  outline,  because  they  are  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  yellow  disk  should  be  small, 
because  it  is  the  least  brilliant  part  of  the  flower.  The 
colour  should  be  brilliant,  because  they  are  more  strik  1 
ing,  and  are  seen  further  off.  The  trusses  should  be 
large,  because  the  more  flower  there  is  and  the  less 
foliage,  the  more  gorgeous  a  flower  looks,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  general  advantage  of  dwarf 
plants.  In  fact,  there  can  be  good  reasons  shown  why 
the  especial  peculiarities  laid  down  in  “  The  Properties  of 
Flowers  ”  are  the  best  for  universal  adoption.  The  most 
ignorant  persons  who  love  plants  will  prefer  things  in 
proportion  as  they  reach  the  standard  laid  down. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Floriculture  in  Great  \ 
Britain  has  determined  that  instead  of  branch  associa¬ 
tions,  they  will  adopt  a  locality,  so  that  the  whole  ! 
strength  may  be  concentrated  in  one  place,  and  meet-  [ 
ings  are  to  be  held  with  a  view  to  determine  where  that  i 
place  shall  be.  The  trifling  nature  of  the  subscription  j 
seems  to  deter  some  of  those  who  love  exclusiveness 
from  joining  it.  The  subscription  of  one  shilling  per  j 
annum,  always  found  sufficient  for  these  purposes, 
admits  florists  of  the  most  humble  pretensions,  but 
often  of  great  talent  in  their  way;  and  there  is  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  even  floriculture  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
science,  because  they  would  like  the  humble  but  suc¬ 
cessful  raisers  of  seedlings  to  submit  their  pretensions 
to  the  monied  followers  of  the  science.  But,  and  we 
say  this  advisedly,  the  public  may  rely  most  safely  on 
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men  of  floricultural  experience  and  talent,  instead  of 
societies  of  dealers,  whose  interest  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  the  public. 

New  French  Chrysanthemums  (A.  B.). — We  have 
already  noticed  the  only  two  worth  attention  of  the 
number  now  received.  Rainbow,  which  will  be  sent 
out  with  three  different  names,  French,  English,  and 
'  Italian,  is  the  best. 

N. — We  cannot  help  wishing  that  all  persons  who 
want  opinions  on  perishable  things  would  send  their 
packets  to  2,  Amen  Corner,  and  write  outside  “  Flowers 
for  opinion.”  They  will  be  sent  to  us  immediately, 
wherever  we  are.  Then,  X’s  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
would  not  have  perished  befox'e  we  could  see  them. 

W.  0.  S  — Pansey  blooms  now  are  no  index  of  the 
real  flower.  The  odd  character  of  all  three  now  sent  is 
not  permanent.  W.  0.  S.  will  not  know  them  again  in 
the  spring  of  the  year. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Pink.  General  Management,  (concluded  from 
page  liSl.) 

The  Blooming. — This  most  interesting  period,  looked 
for  by  the  cultivator  with  no  small  anxiety,  and  provided 
for  in  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue,  by  numberless  cares 
and  incessant  superintendence,  will  be  fast  approaching 
about  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  May  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  As  the  flower-stems  advance  in  altitude, 
sticks  will  be  required  to  support  the  blooms.  It  is  very 
needful  to  place  them  to  the  plants  for  that  purpose 
before  the  flowers  open,  because,  if  delayed  till  that 
takes  place,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  might  break  them  off, 
or  bend  them  down  so  much  that  there  would  be  equal 
danger  of  breakage  in  trying  to  bring  them  to  an 
upright  position.  The  best  kind  of  sticks  are  those 
made  from  double  laths,  split  into  the  required  thick¬ 
ness,  made  round  and  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife.  From 
15  to  18  inches  will  be  a  proper  length.  After  they  are 
made,  give  them  a  coat  of  lead-coloured  paint,  and  when 
that  is  dry,  a  second  coating.of  light  green,  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  colour  of  the  stems  of  the 
plants.  This  making  of  the  sticks  and  painting  them 
will,  of  necessity,  take  up  some  time,  and  they  should, 
therefore,  be  prepared  some  time  beforehand.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  them  would  be  a  pleasant  employment  for  the 
winter  evenings.  When  the  flower-stems  have  advanced 
to  six  or  nine  inches  in  length,  proceed  without  delay  to 
place  the  sticks  and  tie  the  stems  to  them.  Be  careful 
in  thrusting  in  the  sticks  not  to  injure  the  roots.  If  any 
of  the  stems  are  uncommonly  vigorous,  let  them  have 
the  longest  sticks.  The  best  article  to  tie  them  down 
with  is  some  soft  new  Russia  mats,  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  lime  tree  in  that  country.  There  has  been 
of  late  years  a  kind  of  matting  introduced  from  Cuba, 
which  is  very  excellent  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  much 
more  expensive.  Amateurs,  who  do  not  mind  the  ex¬ 
pense,  will  find  this  an  excellent  article — it  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  any  respectable  London  tradesman  or  nursery¬ 
man.  The  Russia  mats  are,  however,  very  good,  and 
may  be  more  easily  obtained.  In  tying  the  stems  great 
care  must  be  exercised ;  if  tied  tight  it  prevents  the  stem 
from  elongating,  and  it  then  bends  outwards  and  forms 
what  is  called  knees,  which,  if  not  immediately  relieved 
by  loosening  the  string,  will  snap  off'  at  the  joint,  and  of 
course  destroy  the  bloom  on  such  stems;  To  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  this  misfortune  it  is  prudent  to  tie 
loosely  at  first.  The  string  should  be  tied  tightly  round 
the  stick  and  then  brought  round  the  flower-stem,  and 
tied  so  as  to  leave  room  for  it  to  expand,  without  any 
danger  of  forming  knees  or  crooked  joints.  This  tying 
will  require  to  be  often  repeated  to  keep  the  stems  per¬ 
fectly  straight  and  upright.  When  they  have  attained 


their  full  growth,  which  happens  when  the  flower  buds 
have  become  large  and  full,  the  ties  may  be  tightened, 
and  there  is  then  no  danger  of  breaking. 

Thinning  the  buds. — In  order  to  have  large,  full 
flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  their  number.  If  the 
stem  is  weak,  one  flower  will  be  as  many  as  it  will  bring 
to  perfection,  but  if  strong,  two,  or  sometimes  three,  may 
be  allowed  to  bloom.  In  taking  off  the  extra  buds,  be 
careful  not  to  crack  or  injure  the  stem,  a  little  practice 
will  soon  enable  the  new  beginner  to  do  this  dexterously 
and  safely.  The  next  point  to  attend  to  is  to  place 
something  round  each  bud,  to  prevent  them  from  burst¬ 
ing  on  one  side,  or  irregularly.  Very  small  Indian  rub¬ 
ber  rings  are  the  very  best  articles  for  this  purpose,  for 
a  reason  easily  understood,  they  readily  expand  as  the 
bud  swells,  and  yet  are  tight  enough  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  the  buds  from  bursting.  If,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  rings,  whether  of  Indian  rubber  or  any 
other  material,  the  buds  should  still  shew  inclination  to 
open  on  one  side,  then  take  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
scissors,  and  cut  open  the  calyx  or  flower-cup  on  the 
opposite  side  to  where  the  bursting  is  likely  to  take 
qdace.  This  tying  the  buds  is  an  important  point,  if 
good,  well-shaped  flowers  are  desirable.  It  should  be 
done,  like  most  other  operations,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
bloom,  and  the  ring  or  tye  should  be  fixed  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  bud.  If  it  be  lower,  it  will  not  prevent  the 
bursting,  and  if  above,  the  bud  will  swell  out  below  it, 
and  then  form  a  monstrous  mis-shapen  flower.  Suppos¬ 
ing  that  every  point  of  culture  has  been  duly  and 
properly  attended  to,  and  rightly  performed,  the  flowers 
will  begin  to  expand,  shewing  the  beauties  of  the  open¬ 
ing  bloom.  Then  a  fear  will  be  felt  by  the  anxious 
florist,  that  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  may  yet  be 
frustrated  by  glaring  sunshine,  stormy  winds,  or  beating 
rain.  Shelters  from  these  flower  despoilers  will  then  be 
in  requisition.  The  most  effectual  protection  is  oiled 
canvass  covers  stretched  over  the  whole  bed,  upon  a 
frame  of  hoops  and  rods.  If  this  mode  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  expensive,  caps  of  the  same  material,  nine 
inches  diameter,  kept  expanded  by  a  frame  of  wire,  will 
answer  almost  equally  as  well.  Thrust  in  near  to  the 
flowers  a  strong  stick,  just  low  enough  to  be  above  the 
flower.  These  shelters  may  be  fastened  to  the  stake  by 
a  socket  on  one  side  of  the  cap,  wedged  firmly  to  keep  it 
fast  in  its  place.  These  being  placed  in  due  time  over 
the  flowers,  everything  has  been  done  by  the  careful, 
attentive  florist  to  ensure  success.  T.  Appleby. 


THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — As  The  Cottage  Gardener  is 
read  by  those  having  many  natural  difficulties  to  con-  [ 
tend  with,  as  well  as  by  those  enjoying  a  more  favoured 
clime,  we  will  make  this  useful  vegetable  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  especial  notice ;  and  though  it  may  not, 
in  all  cases,  form  so  suitable  an  accompaniment  to  the  I 
other  good  things  sent  to  table  as  fine  White  Brocoli,  | 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  tolerable  good  succession,  yet  the  fact  of  its 
being  at  all  times  in  a  state  fit  for  use,  has  established 
for  it  a  character  for  universal  utility.  In  those  districts 
where  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  other  things  tend 
to  check  the  growth,  if  not  entirely  to  kill,  the  more  ' 
tender  kinds  of  Brocoli  and  other  things,  it  is  necessary 
to  plant  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  and  other 
hardy  vegetables  than  is  done  in  more  southern  lati-  I 
tudes;  and  as  we  have  in  our  younger  days  had  con-  1 
siderable  experience  in  situations  not  much  favoured  by 
nature,  we  remember  it  to  be  customary  there  to  plant 
as  large  a  breadth  of  Brussels  Sprouts  as  we  did  of  the 
whole  class  of  Brocoli  together;  and  though  some  of 
our  London  and  southern  counties’  friends  may  think 
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this  out  of  all  proportion,  we  -will  tell  them  we  always  ’ 
found  the  Brussels  Sprouts  to  be  the  most  useful  por¬ 
tion  of  our  winter  produce.  In  such  situations  it  is  ! 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  them  as  early  as  possible ; 
for  that  purpose  sow  under  a  south  wall  or  vine  border, 
or  it  might  be  under  glass,  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
there  is  any  chance  of  trusting  seed  in  the  ground,  with 
a  probability  of  its  growing  ;  aud  we  have  seen  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Curled  Kale,  and  Savoys,  all  sown  in  the 
August  of  the  preceding  year  without  their  running  to 
seed — so  much  for  the  difference  of  climate  aud  other 
things.  And  to  those  who  feel  afraid  of  trying  this 
early  system,  we  may  say,  that  if  the  young  plants  do 
not  run  to  seed  in  the  June  following,  they  are  not 
likely  to  do  so  at  any  later  period  of  the  summer ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  June  in  such  places  an- 
i  swers  to  May  in  others.  It  may  be  tolerably  well 
known  before  they  are  planted  out  what  prospect  there 
is  of  their  standing ;  we  may  add  that  the  quality  of  the 
seed  has  a  considerable  influence  that  way,  originating 
as  they  did  in  a  class  of  plants  properly  annuals ;  it  has 
been  only  by  successful  cultivation  that  a  biennial 
constitution  has  been  given  them,  and  their  disposition 
j  to  revert  to  the  original  is  often  seen  in  those  specimens 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  bastards ;  but  independent  of 
those  spurious  plants  we  have  in  old  seed  a  greater 
tendency  to  hasten  the  performance  of  those  duties 
nature  intended  it  to  perform,  which  is,  “  to  ripen  and 
scatter  its  seeds  for  a  future  progeny.”  It  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  law  that  Balsam  growers  prefer  old  seed 
to  new,  the  latter  having  a  greater  disposition  to  grow 
than  flower,  which  disposition  is  necessary  in  the  vege¬ 
table. 

A  piece  of  ground  open  and  made  pretty  rich  suits 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  they  ought  never  to  be  less 
than  two  feet  apart  each  way;  we  need  hardly  add  that 
frequent  stirring  of  the  ground  is  necessary  to  insure 
successful  culture,  which,  however,  must  cease,  when  the 
plants  cannot  be  got  amongst  'without  breaking  their 
leaves.  Occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure  will 
be  of  service ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  if  other  things  be 
favourable,  they  get  large  enough  without  such  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  we  have  sometimes  seen  them  assume  a 
gross  open  habit,  which  we  accounted  for  partly  to  the 
stimulants  employed,  as  well  as  to  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  seeds.  After  they  have  become  fairly  established 
they  require  hut  little  after-assistance ;  and  the  habit 
we  have  seen  some  adopt  of  breaking  off  a  great  part  of 
the  leaves  in  autumn,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 
of  sprouts,  is  decidedly  bad,  being  at  variance  with 
every  recognised  law  of  nature  ;  and  we  may  add  we  have 
proved  it  to  be  so,  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  from  a  part  of 
the  plants  and  leaving  others  untouched.  The  latter 
were  much  finer  a  month  afterwards,  and  all  the  winter. 


In  cutting  the  sprouts,  leave  as  much  of  the  stalk  as 
possible,  as  the  next  crop  proceeds  from  the  base  of  it. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  in  late  places  the  plants  ought 
to  exhibit  a  fulness  early  in  autumn,  otherwise  they 
will  not  be  good  that  season.  In  favoured  places,  where 
growth  scarcely  ceases  all  winter,  this  need  not  be 
insisted  on ;  hut  where  the  bleak,  chilly  atmosphere, 
cold  soil,  and  other  things  stop  their  progress,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  rigours  of  winter,  it  is  advisable  that  they 
mature  their  growth  in  time.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  seen  some  of  which  the  principal  growth  took 
place  after  the  first  of  October ;  and  even  the  present 
season,  in  which  we  have  had  an  early  winter,  we  saw 
some  excellent  Brussels  Sprouts  lately,  which,  at  the 
time  above-mentioned,  hardly  showed  what  they  were. 
It  is  only  in  very  severe  winters  that  this  vegetable  is 
hurt  by  the  frost — the  memorable  one  of  1837  and  1838 
for  instance;  but  when  this  vegetable  suffers,  the  damage 
to  other  things  is  woeful. 

Sundries. — The  changeable  weather  common  at  this 
season  renders  it  advisable  to  take  care  of  Cauliflower 
plants  under  protection,  but  they  must  not  be  entirely 
covered  up ;  in  fact,  the  less  they  are  so  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  secured  on  very  frosty  days  and  nights, 
but  on  all  other  occasions  let  them  be  fully  exposed. 
But  as  wre  have  been  speaking  of  those  inclement  situa¬ 
tions,  common  in  the  north,  we  may  add  that  Cabbage 
plants  require  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  protection 
there,  as  Cauliflowers  do  in  the  south;  and  a  very 
severe  winter  is  equally  fatal  to  them.  We,  therefore, 
urge  on  our  readers  the  propriety  of  preserving  such 
valuable  crops,  and  all  available  protecting  materials 
should  be  at  once  put  in  operation ;  and  things  homely, 
and  even  untidy,  will  present  themselves  as  useful  at  a 
time  when  appearances  are  really  of  less  moment  than 
the  future  utility  of  the  crop  saved;  and,  in  such  places, 
pits  covered  with  wooden  shutters  ought  to  be  erected, 
to  contain  a  mass  of  Broccoli,  &c.,  which  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  house  at  this  season;  glass,  doubtless,  would 
be  better,  but  the  former  will  do.  These  ought  to  be 
taken  up  some  dry  day  with  balls,  and  be  removed  to 
this  place  of  safety.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a 
certain  amount  of  size  is  sacrificed  were  the  season  mild 
enough  to  allow  them  to  be  fully  developed  in  the  place 
they  had  been  growing ;  yet  the  probabilities  are,  that 
no  good  whatever  might  be  had  of  those  expected  to 
come  in  use  in  winter,  pleads  powerfully  the  use  of  some  ! 
protection  for  them  at  that  inclement  season.  The  same  '• 
care  and  attention  to  Cucumbers,  French  Beans,  and  other  ! 
things  under  forcing,  recommended  in  former  Calendars, 
is  still  necessary,  aud  the  general  direction  as  to  suiting  ! 
the  necessary  work  of  the  season  to  the  weather  is  j 
equally  applicable  now  as  before. 

J.  R, 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


OUR  VILLAGERS. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers,”  &c. 


A  contented  mind  is  a  blessing  to  its  possessor,  so  much 
so,  that  next  to  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  it  is  most  to  be 
desired.  It  always  accompanies  godliness;  a  discontented 
Christian — I  mean  a  real,  vital  Christian — cannot  be.  No 
man  who  fully  puts  his  trust  in  the  Lord  can  be  dis¬ 
contented,  because  he  knows  and  feels  that  the  Hand  which 
leads  and  works  for  him  does  all  things  well;  and  he  would 
rather  have  God’s  will  performed  towards  him  than  his  ovrn. 
His  heart’s  confession  is,  “  It  is  the  Lord  :  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  Him  good.” 

William  Hopkins  is  the  most  quiet,  inoffensive  old  man 
possible.  He  is,  I  believe,  so  far  as  man  can  see  into  the 
heart,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  he  is  quite  a  fit  person  to  sit 


for  the  picture  of  contentment.  He  is  old,  but  his  bodily 
infirmities  are  beyond  his  age,  and  he  is  unable  to  do  more 
than  just  creep  about,  go  on  little  errands,  and  pick  up 
sticks.  He  has  been  for  many  years  suffering  extreme 
privations,  in  fact  his  small  parish  allowance  was  not  enough 
to  obtain  sufficient  food,  and  pay  his  rent ;  and  had  he  not 
had  the  precarious  earnings  of  his  daughter  to  look  to,  he 
must  long  ago  have  been  an  inmate  of  the  dreaded  Union 
Workhouse.  He,  and  his  daughter,  and  his  grand-child, 
were  obliged,  at  one  time,  to  occupy  a  cottage  with  another 
old  woman,  whose  very  face  prepossessed  people  against  her, 
and  this  was  a  great  trial  to  poor  old  Hopkins,  because  he 
was  a  man  of  peaceable  habits,  and  could  not  bear  unholy 
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language  and  behaviour.  On  being  questioned  as  to  the 
conduct  of  this  woman,  he  meekly  said,  “  her  ways  are  not 
my  ways ;  ”  and  he  quietly  awaited  deliverance  when  the  God 
whom  he  trusted  should  see  fit.  It  came.  A  small  cottage 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  family  was  vacant,  and  he  and 
his  daughter  were  put  into  it  rent  free,  to  look  after  the 
untenanted  house  and  garden  to  which  it  was  attached. 
This  was  a  special  blessing  to  poor  old  Hopkins,  and  he 
remained  for  some  years  on  the  same  spot,  suffering  many 
trials  and  wants,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  all  enjoying 
great  consolations.  He  was  speaking  one  day  of  his  poverty, 
and  the  view  he  took  of  it  was  at  once  striking  and 
affecting ;  “  The  Lord  knows  my  heart,”  he  said,  “  better  than 
I  know  it  myself.  He  knows  that  I  am  not  fit  to  be  trasted 
with  riches;”  and  in  this  humble,  self- condemning  spirit  he 
justified  the  Lord’s  dealings  with  him,  and  was  still.  What 
a  lesson  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  murmur  at  their 
state  of  life  ! 

When  the  house  was  let  to  which  the  cottage  belonged, 
there  was  a  poor  prospect  for  the  old  man,  because  the  new 
tenants  wished  for  their  own  people  to  be  near  them,  and  he 
must  therefore  give  up  his  little  quiet  home.  At  one  time 
the  Union  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  here  his  heart  failed 
him,  for  he  had  a  strong  repugnance  to  giving  up  his 
liberty,  and  submitting  to  restraint,  however  wholesome,  in 
his  latter  days.  But  he  trusted  with  simple  confidence  to 
an  Arm  that  never  fails,  that  ever  bringeth  salvation ;  and 
that  Arm  protected  him.  His  daughter,  an  honest,  hard¬ 
working  creature,  had  been  for  a  long  time  employed  as 
laundress  in  a  common  way,  by  a  neighbouring  family,  and 
at  this  time  of  difficulty,  it  was  proposed  to  them  to  occupy 
two  rooms  over  some  outhouses,  where  they  might,  at  any 
rate,  live  peacefully  and  rent  free.  The  gladness  of  the 
poor  old  man  was  great  at  escaping  from  the  dreaded  Union, 
and  he  was  soon  quietly  established  in  his  new  dwelling. 
Nothing  could  be  more  peaceful,  and  patient,  and  thankful, 
than  poor  old  Hopkins  in  his  lowly  home.  It  screened  him 
from  the  weather,  and  brought  him  into  immediate  contact 
with  friends  who  could  help  him  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  and 
do  him  little  offices  of  kindness  when  opportunities  occurred. 
It  was  really  a  haven  of  rest  to  the  old  man,  after  many 
buffettings. 

Not  very  long  after  he  had  settled  himself  a  severe  afflic¬ 
tion  fell  upon  him.  His  daughter,  after  a  week’s  illness, 
died,  and  left  him  a  real  mourner,  with  the  charge  of  a  little 
girl,  a  heavy  charge  for  a  poor,  old,  crippled  man.  At  first 
this  blow  almost  stunned  him,  but  the  upward  gaze  of  faith 
supported  him,  and  he  looked  for  help  where  it  is  ever  to  be 
found.  His  little  granddaughter  met  with  a  situation  in  a 
tradesman’s  family,  who  treat  her  as  a  daughter,  and  with 
whom  she  is  doing  well,  and  the  peaceful  days  of  old  Hop¬ 
kins,  in  his  little  solitary  chamber,  are  untroubled  by  any 
fear  or  anxiety  on  her  account.  He  sits  by  his  fireside  in 
perfect  peace,  with  the  Book  of  Books  open  before  him.  Very 
seldom  does  any  one  break  the  silence  of  his  life,  but  he  says 
he  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  lonely;  he  has  no  fear; 
he  has  One  with  him  by  day  and  by  night  who  cheers  his 
solitude,  to  whom  he  can  tell  his  wants  and  wishes,  who 
gives  him  all  things  that  are  good  for  him,  preserves  him 
from  every  danger,  keeps  him  in  perfect  peace,  visits  him  in 
the  night  season,  and  sweetens  every  pain.  With  such  a 
friend,  Hopkins  is  as  rich  a  man  as  any  in  the  land,  and 
many  a  coronetted  brow  may  envy  the  unbroken  rest  he 
finds  on  his  hard  pillow.  He  keeps  his  little  room  clean 
and  in  order ;  there  is  no  one  to  make  a  litter  and  put  him 
out  of  his  way ;  he  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  open 
air  sweeping  up  leaves,  and  doing  a  few  light  jobs  about  the 
house,  and  in  the  evening  the  little  white  column  of  smoke 
that  rises  from  his  chimney  speaks  of  a  calm  and  cheerful 
evening  hour.  There  he  sits  in  a  red  woollen  cap,  and  a 
rushlight  on  the  table,  but  he  can  discourse  upon  things  of 
wondrous  import,  and  science  may  take  a  lesson  from  his  lips. 

At  this  solemn  period  of  the  year,  when  we  are  again 
drawing  near  to  the  day  on  which  the  Son  of  God  came  “  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,"  let  us  hear  what  an  aged 
Christian  can  say  about  “  the  things  that  belong  unto  our 
peace.”  He  can  tell  us  that  great  is  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  peace  of  him  that  keep  his  laws.  He  can 
tell  us  that  “  the  Lord  knoweth  the  days  of  the  upright,  and 
their  inheritance  shall  be  for  ever.”  He  can  tell  us  that 


Jesus  Christ  is  “  the  bread  of  life  :  he  that  cometh  unto  him 
shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in  him  shall  never 
thirst.”  He  can  tell  us  that  this  same  Jesus  “  hath  an  un¬ 
changeable  priesthood,  wherefore  lie  is  able  also  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.” 

Let  us  listen  to  the  teaching  of  a  humble  servant  of  God, 
and  follow  his  steps.  We  may  never  live  to  commemorate 
another  nativity  of  Christ.  Let  the  song  of  Angels  echo 
through  our  hearts,  and  let  us  receive  into  our  inmost  souls 
the  “good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people.” 
Let  us  keep  Christmas  like  Christians,  and  not  with  vain 
and  idle  mirth.  Let  it  be  to  us  all  a  time  of  spiritual  joy 
and  solemn  thought. 


BRITISH  FUNGI. 

No  plants  are  so  numerous,  and  none  more  interesting 
than  the  Fungi.  In  our  British  Flora  they  form  by  far 
the  largest  Natural  Order,  containing  not  only  what  are 
known  as  Truffles,  Mushrooms,  and  Toadstools,  but  also  in 
the  lower  groups  what  are  termed  Mouldiness,  Mildew,  Smut, 
Bust,  Blight,  and  Dry-rot.  Many  are  so  minute  as  to  be  quite 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  others  attain  dimensions 
which  in  tropical  climates  have  been  taken  at  first  sight  for  j 
crouching  lions.  So  prolific  are  they,  that  one  individual  j 
of  Reticularia  maxima  will  produce  50,000,000,  or  more, 
spores  (seeds)  ;  and  so  minute  are  the  spores  in  some 
species  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  so  light  as 
to  float  in  the  air  like  thin  smoke.  In  subterranean  species 
they  (the  spores)  spread  equally  freely  by  being  conveyed 
with  the  water  that  drains  through  the  earth  ;  therefore 
their  abundance  and  rapid  dispersion  are  easily  accounted 
for.  Of  their  geographical  distribution  we  know  but  little 
at  present ;  and  in  extra-tropical  countries  they  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  we  cannot  safely  form  an  idea  of  the  number 
that  really  exist. 

To  the  admirer  of  nature  no  plants  are  more  interesting, 
nor  can  many  rival  them  in  beauty  ;  flourishing,  as  they  do, 
when  the  gay  flowers  of  summer  have  ceased  to  bloom,  and 
dead  leaves  alone  bestrew  our  pathway, — they  then  become  a 
herald  of  approaching  winter,  which  to  the  botanist  is  a 
second  summer,  for  then  our  Cryptogamic  plants  are  in 
perfection, — then  it  is  that  fungi  surround  us  on  all  sides, 
forming  objects  truly  worthy  of  our  admiration,  dazzling 
our  eyes  with  their  lovely  hues  (found,  as  they  are,  of  every 
colour  except  pure  green)  and  varied  forms.  Nor  are  their 
odours  less  variable,  some  being  of  a  most  offensive,  others 
of  a  most  delicate,  perfume. 

Fungi  thrive  and  produce  their  colours  as  well  in  dark¬ 
ness  as  in  light,  which  is  not  the  case  with  many  other 
plants.  In  mines  and  caves,  far  from  the  light  of  day, 
many  vegetate,  covering  the  roof  and  walls,  and  producing  a 
beautiful  phosphorescent  light,  giving  the  beholder  an  idea 
of  an  enchanted  castle.  Beautiful  and  highly  interesting  as 
are  the  objects  of  which  this  order  is  composed,  it  has  of 
late  years  been  less  studied  in  this  country,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  than  any  other  branch  of  Cryptogamic  plants. 
This  neglect  has,  in  a  great  measure,  originated  from  the 
idea  too  prevalent,  that  it  is  almost  (if  not  quite)  impossible 
to  dry  and  preserve  them  in  a  herbarium  with  other  plants. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  many  may,  with 
a  little  care  and  practice,  be  dried  (according  to  the  plan 
adopted  more  especially  for  them,  which  is  briefly  explained 
in  vol.  v.,  part  2  of  the  English  Flora)  as  readily  as  other 
Cryptogamic  plants  ;  and  experience  will  soon  show  be¬ 
ginners  that  they  will  produce  specimens  far  more  faithful 
than  was  ever  anticipated. 

Fungi  are  important  as  man’s  greatest  friends  and  enemies, 
and  are  most  worthy  of  our  consideration  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads,  namely — as  scavengers  of  nature,  decomposing 
and  removing  refuse  matters,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  be  found  useless  incum¬ 
brances  and  injurious  tenants. 

As  parasites,  they  are  destructive  to  the  animals  or  plants 
on  which  they  grow  ;  as  poisons,  to  the  careless  and  inex¬ 
perienced  ;  as  valuable  remedies  to  the  medical  profession  ; 
and  as  food — supplying  nearly  the  only  nourishment,  for  a 
limited  period,  to  thousands,  and  especially  to  the  people  of 
Russia.  That  the  public,  therefore,  would  derive  much 
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benefit  by  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  fungi  to  enable 
them  to  seek  the  good,  and  avoid  the  bad,  no  doubt  can 
exist. 

In  the  higher  groups  they  are  found  principally  growing 
upon  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  upon  soil 
arising  from  their  decomposition.  These  they  rapidly 
destroy,  and  speedily  remove,  thus  rendering  what  was 
useless  to  itself  useful  to  its  survivors. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain  ; 

See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again  : 

All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply  ; 

By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die. 

As  parasites  in  the  lower  groups,  they  are  found  growing 
on  the  living  bodies  of  both  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
their  injurious  effects  to  corn  are  by  many  unhappily  too  well 
known.  In  the  form  of  Mouldiness,  called  by  gardeners 
damp,  they  are  very  injurious  in  greenhouses,  flourishing  in 
a  damp  cold  temperature,  but  they  may  be  considerably 
checked  in  their  growth  by  keeping  the  air  in  houses  hot 
and  damp,  or  cold  and  dry. 

Credo  fcetida  (Cankerbrand)  and  U.  segetum  (Smut)  are 
amongst  the  parasitical  fungi  so  injurious  to  our  corn. 
Lime-water,  and  a  brine  of  common  salt,  each  have  been 
recommended  for  keeping  seed  corn  in,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  either  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  spores  (seeds)  of 
both  of  the  above  fungi.  Fields  also  should  be  dressed 
with  lime  and  salt  where  a  crop  has  been  affected  by  the 
same.  Speromoedia  davits  (Ergot  of  Rye),  is  another  fungus 
which,  though  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  of  our 
modern  Pharmacopoea,  produces  a  dreadful  disease  when 
abundant  on  corn  of  which  bread  is  made ;  and  may  be 
considered  a  dangerous  poison. 

Subterranean  fungi  are  also  very  injurious  to  our  crops, 
the  progress  of  which  may  sometimes  be  checked  by  deeply 
trenching  the  ground  affected.  Merulius  lachrymans  (Dry- 
rot)  is  also  very  injurious  to  wooden  structures ;  the  best 
preventive  is  to  keep  timber  dry,  with  free  ventilation  of  air, 
for  four  or  five  years  previous  to  using,  to  which  some  add, 
saturate  with  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate ;  the 
prudence  of  the  latter  plan,  however,  I  consider  doubtful, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  some  other  substance 
might  not  be  equally  efficacious,  and  the  use  of  so  dangerous 
a  poison  be  avoided.  Upon  a  small  scale,  white  of  egg  is 
supposed  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  preventing  the  growth 
of  minute  fungi.  To  the  above  may  be  added  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  which  prey  upon  our  books  and 
provisions,  and  are  otherwise  injurious.  Cheese,  however, 
is  sometimes  improved  by  their  presence ;  and  it  may  be 
interesting  here  to  state,  that  mouldiness  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  attacks  provisions  and  books,  may  be  effectually 
prevented  by  the  use  of  essential  oils,  or  any  other  perfume. — 
F.  Y.  Brocas. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Cow  Cabbages  (Enquirer). — You  will  be  as  gratified  as  we  are  at 
receiving  the  following,  for  it  is  an  important  piece  of  information: — 
“  In  your  1 66th  number,  you  state  to  your  correspondent,  ‘  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  transplant  these  from  the  seed-bed  now,  to  retard  them  for 
planting  out  in  May  or  June ;  they  would  only  run  up  to  seed  next  year.’ 
For  your  information,  from  my  too-forward  seed-bed  last  December,  I 
planted,  contrary  to  the  advice  both  of  my  gardener  and  farming  man, 
some  2,000  on  the  ground  where  they  were  to  stand  the  summer,  and  I 
am  now  eating  the  crop,  the  bulk  of  which  weigh  from  25  to  30  lbs.  each, 
and  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  plants  run  to  seed.” — Charles 
Norris,  Wood  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Azalea  Indica  in  a  Window  (M.  G.  C.). — These  will  bloom  in 
spring  if  the  flower-buds  are  set,  which  you  may  now  know  by  their 
plumpness,  and  feeling  firm  at  the  point.  You  had  better  give  no  manure 
water,  however  weak,  until  after  the  new  year  begins,  and  the  buds  are 
more  advanced.  You  must  not  think  of  repotting  them  until  after 
blooming — that  is,  presuming  they  will  do  so,  nor  in  any  case  until  spring 
or  summer.  Give  air  when  you  can,  and  read  what  Mr.  Fish  and  others 
said  about  keeping  plants  in  rooms  last  year. 

Hyacinths  in  Bowls  and  Glasses  (Ibid). — Those  in  glasses 
must  have  the  water  changed  at  least  twice  a-week  ;  put  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  in  the  water.  If  you  pot  a  number  of  these  and  other  sorts  of 
bulbs  now,  you  may  have  regular  successions  until  they  come  in  the  open 
air.  You  would  see  the  mode  of  doing  all  this  stated  lately.  We  do  not 
think  of  any  kind  of  seeds  that  in  your  circumstances  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  sow  now  for  window  display. 

Duration  of  Hotbed  (M.  N.  0.). — “If  a  hotbed  of  dung,  large 


enough  to  support  a  two-light  box,  be  made  about  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  how  long  will  it  retain  sufficient  heat — without  the  process  of 
lining — for  the  purpose  of  propagating  greenhouse  and  bedding-out 
plants,  and  raising  tender  annuals  ?  ”  An  important  question,  but  the 
answer  depending  greatly  on  the  depth  of  the  bed,  the  state  of  the  dung, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  builder.  With  a  bed  two  feet  deep,  and  dung 
not  too  rank,  nor  yet  too  decomposed  and  close — for  then  the  heating 
would  soon  be  over — nicely  built,  and  mixed  with  some  loose  prunirigs, 
or  other  matter,  to  keep  the  interior  open,  and  the  bed  all  round  fully  a 
foot  wider  than  the  frame,  you  will  find  as  much  heat  as  necessary  for  the 
best  part  of  three  months,  to  suit  the  plants  you  mention,  and  then 
turning  ithe  bed,  and  placing  a  few  barrowsful  of  fresher  dung  below, 
would  give  you  heat  enough  for  any  thing  during  summer. 

Plants  in  a  North-east  Window  (Inquirer). — We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  assist  you,  none  of  the  plants  you  mention  can  be  grown  in  such 
a  room,  unless  close  to  the  window-sill.  This  is  your  only  hope  for 
Heliotropes  and  Cinerarias — the  window-sill,  and  a  table  or  stage  two  or 
three  feet  back  from  it.  Of  the  others,  Geraniums  of  the  scarlet  kinds, 
Fuchsias,  Cacti,  Salvias,  if  large  plants  cut  down,  Oleanders,  and  Aga- 
panthus,  may  all  be  kept  in  such  a  room  for  summer  display  elsewhere  ; 
but  you  must  not  attempt  to  grow  them,  and  the  colder  they  are,  just 
free  from  frost,  and  the  drier  they  are,  just  not  to  be  quite  dry,  the  better 
they  will  be.  You  must  not  mind  their  dismal  yellow-like  look  now. 

Filling  Blanks  on  Kitchen-garden  Walls  (Ibid). — Fill  up  the 
walls  where  you  have  now  Peaches  and  Nectarines  with  the  same  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  would  move  the  Nectarine,  where  it  stands  in  the  end 
wall  by  itself,  and  add  it  to  the  others ;  but  if  variety  is  an  object,  instead 
of  having  the  long  wall  all  Nectarines  and  Peaches,  have  two  trees  of 
Moorpark  Apricot.  The  place  from  whence  the  Nectarine  was  taken 
fill  up  with  a  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum,  or  a  Marie  Louise  Pear :  and  on 
your  other  wall  remove  the  two  apples,  and  fill  it  entirely  with  Cherries ; 
the  most  westerly  aspect  with  Elton  and  Circassian,  and  the  most 
northerly  with  Morello.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  have  the  same 
trees  together.  The  direction  in  which  your  garden  points  is  not  in  our 
opinion  a  desirable  one.  If  you  preferred  Pears  to  Cherries,  most  of  the 
best  French  kinds  would  flourish  on  such  a  wall. 

Greenhouse  (C.  A.). — Yours  has  a  western  aspect,  is  18  feet  by  14,  is 
not  to  be  heated,  and  you  ask  what  to  grow  in  it  in  winter,  and  whether 
Camellias  and  Tea-scented  Roses  will?  Undoubtedly;  and  yet  we  feel 
sorry  that  an  occasional,  not  a  perpetual,  fire  during  winter,  is  found 
such  a  trouble  and  annoyance.  If  you  merely  wish  to  keep  the  plants, 
then,  unless  in  very  severe  weather,  when  a  little  protection  would  be 
necessary,  you  would  succeed  admirably ;  but  if  you  expected  the  plants 
to  open  and  delight  you  with  their  bloom  in  winter,  then  both  frosty  and 
dull  weather  would  be  a  greater  annoyance  than  the  fire  has  been.  What 
more  annoying  than  to  see  a  fine  bud  refusing  to  open,  or  nipped  just  as 
it  is  expanding  its  beauties?  Yet  you  cannot  help  yourself,  because  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth,  that  a  fire  shall  not  be  made.  Some  time  ago,  lists 
of  the  hardiest  greenhouse  plants  were  given  for  such  a  house,  and  the 
means  of  protecting  them  by  a  covering  inside  in  very  severe  weather.  If 
you  packed  your  roses  in  moss,  &c.,  they  would  want  no  covering  what¬ 
ever,  and  would  make  fine  specimens  in  early  summer ;  but  if  you  should 
consider  all  covering  as  great  an  annoyance  as  the  firing,  the  best  thing 
for  depending  on  for  ornament  in  winter,  would  be  the  hardiest  and  early 
flowering  Heaths ;  such  shrubs  as  Laurustinus,  and  such  plants  as  Wall 
Flowers.  We  will,  however,  think  the  matter  over  ;  but  really  we  advise 
you  to  resolve  to  have  a  fire  now  and  then. 

Bad  Gravel  Walks. — One  who  appreciates  The  Cottage  Gardener 
says  : — “  We  have  a  garden  walk  of  some  extent,  on  a  sandy  bottom  ;  in 
the  summer  it  was  topped  with  about  an  inch  of  fine  gravel,  which  had 
been  too  long  dry  before  it  was  put  down,  from  which,  or  some  other 
cause,  it  has  never  bound,  and  sadly  retains  the  wet  and  damp.”  Yrou 
should  remove  the  coat  of  sand  altogether,  but  concrete  cannot  stand  if 
made  now  ;  the  middle  of  March  will  be  early  enough  to  begin  to  make 
concrete.  The  old  gravel  will  do  all  you  want,  up  to  the  very  last  coat, 
which  need  not  be  thicker  than  the  eighth-of-an-inch. 

Pit  (Ibid). — Twelve  feet  by  six  is  a  good  size  for  a  three-light  pit ;  and 
your  gardener  will  soon  get  reconciled  to  the  angle  you  propose,  by  the 
back  being  three  feet  high,  and  the  front  two  feet,  for  it  is  a  very 
good  one.  If  you  can  get  the  rough  plate  glass,  use  it  in  preference  to 
sheet ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  it  true.  Six  inches  wide, 
and  about  eight  inches  long,  are  good  proportions  for  pit  glass.  Jaune 
Desprez  requires  very  little  pruning  indeed ;  it,  and  all  tender  roses, 
should  be  pruned  either  at  the  end  of  October  or  at  the  end  of  March. 
Before  the  frost  sets  in,  and  after  it  is  over,  are  the  true  seasons  for 
cutting  tender  trees  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  tender  roses. 

Hardy  Fruit  (./.  S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne).— Kitchen  Apples:  Manks’ 
Codling,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  John  Apple.  Dessert  Apples:  Kerry 
Pippin,  Golden  Reinette,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil,  Pearson’s  Plate,  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain,  Sturmcr  Pippin,  Hicks’  Fancy,  Red  Margaret,  Boston 
Russet.  Pears  (dwarf  standards)  :  Jargonelle,  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurrd  diel,  William’s  bon  Chretienne,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  Hacon’s  Incomparable.  Plums:  Wilmot’s  Orleans,  Royal  Hative, 
Rivers’  Favourite,  Reine  Claude  Violette,  Golden  Drop.  Cherries:  May 
Duke,  Black  Eagle,  Royal  Duke,  Elton.  Red  Currants :  The  Houghton 
Castle,  or  ltaby  Castle,  or  Goliah,  all  the  same ;  the  May’s  Victoria  we 
do  not  know.  Black  Currant:  The  Black  Grape;  and  White  Dutch. 
Raspberries  :  White  Antwerp  and  Fastolff.  Strawberries:  Black  Prince, 
Keen’s  Seedling,  British  Queen,  and  Elton.  Stocks :  The  Apples  on 
Paradise,  Pears  on  Quince,  the  others  on  ordinary  stocks.  Let  us  advise 
you  to  procure  and  practice  the  advice  on  platforms  in  our  back  num¬ 
bers— planting  entirely  above  the  ground  level— for  we  know  the  New¬ 
castle  climate  well.  We  confidently  urge  this  advice. 

Raspberries  Failing  (G.  H.  Fastolff,  Hull). — Have  you  any  moss 
or  peat  soil  in  your  quarter  ?  Any  black  loose  vegetable  or  alluvial  soil 
of  a  loose  character  ?  Obtain  plenty  of  this,  mix  nearly  a  half  with  your 
soil,  road  sand,  manure,  &c.,  and  you  will  soon  conquer  the  raspberry. 
Keep  your  soil  high,  and  a  foot  deep,  and  give  heavy  mulching.  Your 
mint  is  a  confirmatory  matter,  both  are  half  starved  ;  root  action  not 
speedy  enough  for  the  demand.  A  deep  and  dark  loose  soil  for  mint. 

Cuttings  of  Roses  ( J .  H.  Wilson). — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
putting  in  cuttings  of  the  roses  you  name  (Bourbons  and  Perpetuals). 
The  spring  is  not  at  all  a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  roses  in  general 
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in  the  open  ground,  although  those  of  some  kinds  of  China  and  other 
roses  will  succeed  as  well  in  the  spring  as  in  the  autumn.  Laure  Dav oust 
is  not  at  all  a  fit  subject  to  plant  against  a  tree.  It  is  too  modest  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  right  of  its  roots  with  those  of  its  huge  neighbour.  Plant 
Felicite  Perpetuelle  instead,  and  after  a  time  bud  the  Laure  on  it,  and 
the  shelter  of  the  branches  will  be  in  its  favour. 

Garden  close  to  a  Foundry  ( E .  S.). — The  Evergreen  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  roses  in  our  lists,  will  grow  as  Climbers  in  your  garden,  but  if  you 
like  them,  take  Cotuneaster  microphyllu,  Jasminum  nudijiorum,  as  part 
of  the  Climbers,  and  as  Fuchsias  do  well  with  you,  increase  the  number. 
The  Hollyhock  is  also  a  good  thing  to  stand  smoke,  but  as  the  ground  is 
very  damp,  we  would  not  advise  many  herbaceous  plants.  Have, you  ever 
tried  annuals  ?  Clarkias,  Collinsias,  and  such  like,  with  all  the  Larkspur 
tribe,  would  be  more  likely  to  suit  you. 

Manure  for  Potatoes  ( E .  D.  B.). — Potatoes  are  best  grown  upon 
ground  that  is  moderately  fertile  from  being  manured  for  previous  crops.  I 
If  the  soil  necessarily  used  is  so  poor  that  manure  at  the  time  of  planting 
is  absolutely  required,  then  use  leaf-mould,  charred  refuse,  soot  and  salt, 
and  such  like  fertilizers,  because  the  more  ammonia  there  is  in  the  manure 
employed,  the  more  liable  is  the  crop  to  be  diseased.  All  dungs  abound 
with  ammoniacal  salts.  Spread  whatever  manure  you  use  on  the  surface, 
and  dig  it  in  before  planting.  There  being  fruit-trees  on  the  border 
(very  bad  gardening,  by-the  bye)  is  an  additional  reason  for  not  employ¬ 
ing  rich  dungs.  None  of  those  we  have  recommended  will  injure  your 
trees.  If  you  plant  on  the  surface,  and  earth  over  the  sets,  as  recom¬ 
mended  at  p.  1 1",  you  will  less  injure  the  roots  of  your  wall-trees.  Paint 
over  your  trees,  to  destroy  insects,  with  the  sulphur  compound  so  often 
recommended  by  Mr.  Errington. 

Poultry  (Philanthe).— Anster  Bonn  will  feel  much  pleasure  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  questions  proposed  in  the  article  on  poultry,  which  will 
appear  the  last  Thursday  in  January,  as  they  require  rather  lengthy 
consideration,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  of  general  interest. 

General  Index  ( F .  W.  S.).—  At  present  we  have  resolved  not  to 
publish  one. 

Old  White  China  Roses  (Skinner  Turner). — Apply  to  any  of  the 
large  Rose  growers ;  we  cannot  undertake  commissions. 

Zinc  Churns  ( Bucoliu ). — Can  any  of  our  readers  state  their  experience 
in  the  use  of  zinc  churns?  If  you  write  to  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Boxted 
Hall,  near  Colchester,  we  know  that  he  will  facilitate  your  object  in  any 
reasonable  way.  Our  correspondent,  also,  wishes  for  a  sow  of  the  Chinese 
breed,  which,  she  wickedly  says,  we,  in  a  recent  number,  maintain,  “  live 
upon  nothing,  and  fatten  on  the  same.”  Biscuit  siftings  are  most 
excellent  for  fatting  pigs,  and  profitable,  when  they  can  be  obtained  cheap 
at  the  Admiralty  sales. 

Hartley’s  Rough  Glass  (Rev.  J.  S.  L.). — We  never  heard  of  any 
valid  objection  to  this  glass  founded  on  its  not  lapping  well.  It  is  a  very 
great  mistake  to  think  that  the  laps  of  the  glass  for  a  greenhouse  ought 
to  fit  close ;  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  prefer  the  laps 
being  open,  and  so  does  Mr.  Crawshay,  the  distinguished  grape-grower. 
Such  openings  keep  up  a  gentle  flow  of  air,  which  is  highly  beneficial. 

If  you  have  the  rough  glass  you  will  not  require  blinds  to  your  green¬ 
house.  This  glass  may  be  described  as  softening  the  direct  rays  of  light ; 
it  does  not  exclude  them. 

Asclepias  tuberosa  (J.  B.  H.). — This  is  a  hardy  bulb.  You  shall 
have  a  fuller  answer  next  week. 

Exchange  of  Cuttings. — Flora  Montague  wishes  to  exchange  cut¬ 
tings  of  a  very  large  collection  cf  bedding  plants,  Fuchsias  and  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  for  plants  of  Campanula  carpatica,  &c. 

Eight  Dessert  Apples  ( John  Taylor). — The  following  will  give  you 
a  good  succession  :  —  White  Joaneting,  Early  red  Margaret,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Hicks's  Fancy,  Margil,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil,  Lamb  Abbey  Pear- 
main,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 

Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary  (Ibid). — It  is  now  complete,  and 
may  be  had  bound  in  cloth,  price  eight  shillings  and  sixpence.  We 
believe  Lindley’s  “Vegetable  Kingdom”  may  be  had  in  parts,  but  it  is 
priced  thirty  shillings. 

Insect  (W.  X.  W.). — The  insect  on  your  Sollya  salicifolia  is  probably 
the  thrip.  Try  dusting  your  plant  with  Scotch  snuff. 


Conservatory  (M.  C.  A.).  -If  your  present  arrangement  keeps  the 
temperature,  even  in  severe  weather,  at  10°  above  the  freezing  point,  that 
is  at  42°,  that  is  warm  enough  if  your  plants  are  only  such  as  are  the 
usual  tenants  of  a  conservatory.  If  you  require  more  heat  and  moisture, 
we  do  not  think  a  single  gas-burner  will  produce  fumes  enough  to  injure 
the  plants,  and  it  may  be  rendered  very  efficient  by  being  beneath  a  pan 
of  water,  in  keeping  the  air  moist,  which  you  say  is  now  too  dry. 

Mr.  Edwards  [A.  R.  S.). — We  quite  assent  to  your  maxim,  which 
in  honest  English  is,  the  proof  of  guilt  must  be  produced  by  the  accuser. 
Such  proof  was  produced.  Two  gentlemen  came  forward,  who  publicly 
stated  they  had  marked  the  Tulip  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  at  one  show,  and 
that  the  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Edwards,  at  a  following  show,  had  their 
mark  upon  it. 

Fastening  Vines  to  Walls  (J.  Hemming). — Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  having  eyed  nails  for  training  vines  to  walls.  We  think  they  are 
sold  made  of  iron,  but  we  have  used  the  brass  eyes  made  for  stair-carpet 
rods,  screwing  them  into  the  walls  in  the  places  required.  Thanks  for 
the  note  on  Solfatarre,  which  shall  appear  next  week. 

Cheap  Brown  Paint  (Deodara). — We  hear  the  following  recom¬ 
mended  as  perfectly  weather-proof.  Dissolve  eight  pounds  of  glue  in 
boiling  water,  with  which  slack  a  bushel  of  lime  until  it  becomes  of  the 
consistence  of  paint,  and  colour  it  with  Venetian  brown  to  any  depth  of 
tint  you  prefer.  Lay  on  three  coats  of  this  mixture  with  a  painter’s 
brush,  taking  care  that  each  coat  is  dry  before  putting  on  the  next ;  over 
the  third  coat,  by  the  help  of  a  dredger,  dust  sand,  or  grey-stone  powder. 

Peaty  Soil  (W.F.). — Our  correspondent  says: — “The  land  that  I 
want  a  little  advice  about  has  been  in  cultivation  for  several  years  ;  the 
top  soil  in  some  places  is  so  shallow,  that  if  we  plough  a  little  too  deep 
we  bring  up  a  kind  of  decayed  wood.  It  does  not  appear  to  benefit  the 
crops,  but  more  the  other  way.  There  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth 
of  it  before  we  come  at  the  clay  ;  and,  now  I  am  naming  that,  I  might 
as  well  say  our  land  has  all  been  well  clayed.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
as  so  much  has  been  said  about  charring,  and  this  stuff — you  may  call  it 
what  you  like — burns  so  well  in  summer,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  turn  the  top  spit  off,  and  char  some  of  it  for  drilling  in  with  the 
crops?”  Nothing  more  easy.  A  furrow  might  be  drawn,  a  spit  taken 
out  from  the  bottom  ;  then  the  top  soil  from  the  next  furrow  turned  into 
it,  and  so  on  until  a  spit  has  been  taken  from  beneath  the  surface  all  over 
the  field.  When  this  top  spit  has  been  charred,  the  remains  might  be 
spread  over  the  surface,  and  ploughed  in.  Salt,  to  be  sown  on  wheat 
crops,  had  better  be  put  on  in  March,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per  acre. 

Phenomenon  Cucumber .—E.  L - ,  Tavistock,  wishes  to  know 

where  this  variety  can  be  obtained  ? 

Charcoal  (W.  Everitt). — We  will  obtain  some  information  for  you. 

Hedgehogs. — Will  some  of  our  readers  give  J.  C.  information  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  following  : — “  Can  you  inform  me  the  best  way  of  preserving 
hedgehogs  ?  I  hear  they  are  very  useful  in  a  garden,  as  they  devour 
slugs  and  other  enemies,  and  my  garden  being  enclosed  with"  a  brick 
wall  on  all  sides,  they  cannot  escape.  In  July  last,  I  turned  a  hedgehog 
into  my  garden,  and  it  appeared  to  do  very  well,  and  to  get  its  living, 
until  about  a  month  since,  when  I  found  it  dead  in  a  hole  under  an  old 
cucumber- bed,  which  was  its  place  of  retreat.  Do  hedgehogs  require 
feeding,  and  do  you  consider  them  useful  in  a  garden  ?  They  are  very 
fond  of  dead  bees,  as  I  saw  great  quantities  devoured  under  my  hives, 
and  also  living  bees,  when  these  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  in  the 
way.  They  also  greedily  devour  beetles,  cockroaches,  &c.  I  also  turned 
about  twenty  toads  into  my  garden,  but  they  seldom  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  are  now  probably  domiciled  for  the  winter  somewhere,  if  not 
dead.” 
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WORKS  OF  PERMANENT  IN- 

'  V  TEREST  originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  16  vols.  imperial  8 vo  (Supplement  included), 
cloth  lettered,  price  12s. 

THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  of 

the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge.  Edited  by  George  Long,  A, M. 

In  8  vols.  imperial  8 vo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  12s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 
L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

*,*  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  just 
been  published,  price  10s  cloth. 

In  2  vols.  imperial  8 vo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  Ali  2s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  PEACE; 
1816 — 1846.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  With 
Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


Part  I.— To  be  continued  Monthly,  Price  Is.  6d.,  with  two  Coloured  Plates  and  Sixteen  Pages 
of  Letter-Press,  interspersed  with  Wood  Engravings, 

m.HE  GARDEN  COMPANION,  and  FLORIST’S  GUIDE  ;  or,  Hints 

JL  on  General  Cultivation,  Floriculture,  and  Hothouse  Management,  with  a  Record  of  Botanical 
Progress.  Conducted  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea ; 
assisted  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.L.S.,  and  W.  P.  Ayres,  C.M.H.S. 

This  work  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  Flower-culture  and  Botany,  being  intended  to  form  a 
Monthly  Record,  with  faithful  representations,  of  such  Plants— whether  newly-imported  species, 
or  new  varieties  of  Florists’  Flowers— as  are  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  Each  Part  is 
intended  to  contain  Two  Plates,  drawn  from  nature,  and  coloured  in  every  respect  equal  to  those 
in  the  “Gardeners’  Magazine  of  Botany,”  with  Sixteen  Pages  of  Letter-press,  interspersed 
with  Vignettes  and  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  Plates  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  allotted  so  as  both  to  represent  the  finest  Florists’  Flowers 
as  they  come  into  bloom,  and  the  most  interesting  and  newest  Flowering  Plants  imported  during  the 
season,  or  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  In  each  case,  when  the  subjects  admit  ef  it, 
two  or  more  figures  will  be  grouped  together,  so  that  three  or  four  subjects  may  frequently  be 
represented  on  the  Two  Plates. 

The  Letter-press  will  consist  of  popular  descriptions  of  the  Coloured  Illustrations,  with  their 
history  and  cultivation  in  plain  and  popular  language,  with  due  precision,  but  without  any  attempt 
at  technical  description ;  Notices  of  New  Flowering  Plants  from  Public  and  Private  Gardens  and 
the  Nurseries,  accompanied  by  Wood  Engravings  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  which  the 
Plates  will  not  suffice  to  illustrate  ;  and  a  record  of  Botanical  progress  derived  from  personal 
observation,  or  gleaned  from  the  foreign  journals,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Societies. 

As  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  Conductors  to  place  before  their  readers  information  on  all  the 
best  and  newest  Flowers  and  Plants,  with  Illustrations  of  them,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  Culti¬ 
vators  residing  at  a  distance  from  London  to  acquaint  them,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  existence 
of  novelties  worthy  of  being  figured,  described,  and  cultivated.  All  such  communications  will  be 
treated  with  attention  and  impartiality. 

London  ;  W,  S.  Orr,  and  Co.,  Amen  Corner. 
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Tiie  taste  for  florists’  flowers  was  first  extensively  promoted,  if  not  ori¬ 
ginated  in  this  country,  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  at 
that  time  a  great  increase  of  information  as  to  their  cultivation,  as  well  as 
new  varieties,  were  introduced  by  the  Flemish  Worstead  Manufacturers, 
who  were  driven  over  to  Norwich  during  the  persecutions  in  their  country, 
by  Philip  the  II.  and  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  1567.  They  brought  over 
with  them  Gilliflowers,  Provence  Roses,  and  Carnations.  This  was  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558 — 1602),  who  was  herself  very  fond  of  flowers. 
Tulips  and  the  Damask,  and  Musk  Roses,  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
early  in  her  reign.  Gerarde  says,  in  1596,  that  a  principal  collector  and 
propagator  of  Tulips,  had  been  so  for  twenty  years,  and  had  an  immense 
variety.  There  is  mention  of  a  Florists’  Feast  at  Norwich,  so  early  as 
1037,  at  which  a  play,  or  pageant,  termed  “  Rhodon  and  Iris,”  was  per¬ 
formed.  In  1671,  Evelyn  mentions  Sir  T.  Brown’s  garden  there  as  being 
'  a  “  paradise  of  rarities,”  and  that  the  parterres  of  all  the  inhabitants 
i  were  rich  in  excellent  flowers.  In  short.,  Gerarde,  and  others,  mention 
cultivators  of  flowers  almost  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom.  The  taste 
I  pervaded  every  rank.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort, 

J  Dr.  Turner,  Mr.  Lete,  a  London  merchant,  the  artisans  of  each  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  are  mentioned  as  delighting  in  flowers  and  flowering- 
shrubs.  The  taste  once  become  general,  has  never  since  abated,  and 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  branch  in  the  trade  of 
plant-culture,  Florists  by  trade  are  traceable  in  this  country,  in  un¬ 
broken  succession,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  we  may  add,  without 
any  good  ground  for  contradiction,  that  among  our  florists  have  been 
some  of  the  most  skilful,  intelligent,  and  honourable  of  men.  Among 
these  was  one  for  whose  biography  we  are  much  indebted  to  a  friend. 

Thomas  Hogg  was  born  in  the  year  1771 ,  at  a  small  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tees,  and  when  he  was  of  a  very  early  age,  his  father  settled 
at  a  place  called  Ronaldkirk,  near  Barnard  Castle,  where  he  pursued  the 
calling  of  a  shopkeeper  and  farmer.  When  very  young,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  books,  and  manifested  a  strong 
desire  after  attaining  information  on  all  subjects.  His  parents  being  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a  respectable  and  well- 
conducted  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  lost  no  opportunity  to  en¬ 
courage  the  natural  taste  of  their  son,  and  develope,  so  far  as  lay  in  their 
power,  the  abilities  which  he  had  begun  to  exhibit.  They,  thereto  re,  gave 
him  a  liberal  education,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  a  thoroughly  classical 
character,  and  he  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  excellent  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar.  His  diligence  and  assiduity  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Bligh,  the  incumbent  of  Ronaldkirk,  who,  having  heard  of  his  stu¬ 
dious  habits,  and  become  acquainted  with  his  proficiency  in  classical 
literature,  as  well  as  his  general  well-grounded  information  on  all  ordinary 
subjects,  determined  to  introduce  him  to  a  more  suitable  sphere.  He 
accordingly  brought  Mr.  Hogg  to  London,  at  which  time  he  was  only 
about  20  years  of  age.  His  first  engagement  was  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  kept  a  large  and  highly  respectable  classical  institution  at 
Kensington.  lie  remained  in  this  situation  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  incumbent  of  Paddington. 
This  gentleman  also  kept  a  large  educational  establishment,  which  be¬ 
came  vacant  at  his  death,  and  which  was  now  succeeded  to  by  Mr.  Hogg. 
This  establishment  he  carried  on  with  much  success,  for  a  period  of  30 
years,  during  which  time  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  floricul¬ 
ture  ;  but  as  his  health  gradually  failed,  owing  to  a  nervous  affection 
brought  on  by  severe  study,  and  close  attention  to  his  educational  duties, 
bis  physician  advised  him  to  relinquish  the  school,  and  devote  his  atten¬ 
tion  exclusively  to  floriculture.  He  obeyed  the  advice,  and  we  have 
reason  for  saying  that  when  he  published  the  following,  in  1833,  it  was 
not  dictated  either  by  the  querulousness,  or  the  self-sufficiency  of  de¬ 
clining  old  age  :  — 

“As  to  myself,  who  unfortunately  have  been  an  invalid  for  sixteen 
years,  suffering  from  paralysis,  and  a  diseased  state  of  the  nerves,  and 
whose  memory  and  faculties  have  been  affected  thereby,  I  cannot  expect 
to  claim  any  exemption  from  the  like  infirmities  attendant  more  or  less  on 
old  age ;  yet  while  I  solicit  indulgence  on  this  account,  I  seek  not,  by 
unmanly  concessions,  to  disarm  fair  censure  and  criticism  of  their  just 
right  to  examine  and  judge  of  its  merits ;  I  mean  as  to  the  subject  matter, 
and  not  the  manner  of  describing  it.  My  object  (in  publishing)  is  two¬ 
fold  ;  in  the  first  place,  I  have  been  anxious  sometime  to  amend  and 
supply  the  defects  in  my  former  work  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  have 
been  not  without  hope  of  deriving  some  small  profit  and  advantage  by 
publishing  the  Supplement  on  my  own  account ;  for  the  same  necessity 
•  which  obliged  me  to  attempt  seeking  a  livelihood  in  the  garden,  after  I 
had  been  unfortunately  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  my  labours  in 
the  school,  and  I  had  then  been  gerund-grinding  for  thirty  years,  still 
exists  in  all  its  force;  the  gifts  of  fortune  have  not  fallen  to  my  lot ;  and 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  use  the  means  within  my  reach  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  myself  and  a  numerous  family.  Though  my  infirmities 
increase,  and  though  I  am  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  myself,  yet 
the  same  routine  of  culture  and  management  will  be  continued,  as 
usual,  by  my  two  sons,  who  have  been,  for  some  years  past,  the  acting 
managers  and  florists  ifi  the  business  ;  so  that  my  friends  and  customers 
may  safely  depend  on  being  supplied  with  healthy  plants,  correct  in  every 
respect,  as  before.  It  is  some  consolation  in  being  able  to  state,  that,  in 
all  the  dealings  which  I  have  had  with  florists,  both  in  England,  and- in 
different  parts  of  the  continent,  there  is  not  one  of  them  can  say,  that  I 
have  not  honestly  fulfilled  every  engagement.” 


The  above  is  extracted  from  his  Supplement  to  another  small  volume 
entitled  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Carnation,  Pink, 
Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Ranunculus,  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Rose,  and  other 
flowers.  This  was  published  first  in  1830,  and  in  nine  years  passed  through 
six  editions.  They  are  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  volumes,  and  the 
following  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  their  varied  contents — 

“  One  Christopher  Nunn,  of  Enfield,  Middlesex,  a  noted  florist  in  his 
day,  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  dexterity  in  dressing  Pinks  and  Car¬ 
nations  for  prize  exhibitions ;  some  will  even  till  you,  that  Kit  was  the 
father  of  the  art.  Upon  such  occasions  he  had  as  many  applications  to 
dress  flowers,  as  he  had  to  dress  wigs  ;  for  he  was  a  barber  and  friseur  by 
trade,  and  withal  a  good-natured,  facetious,  prating  barber,  and  could 
both  shave  and  lay  a  Carnation  with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  novices  of 
that  day,  who,  being  unacquainted  with  his  secret  art,  trusted  to  Dame 
Nature  to  open,  expand,  and  perfect  their  flowers,  were  no  match  for 
Nunez  ;  for  he  began  where  she  left  off,  and  perfected  what  she  had  left 
imperfect. — His  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  petals  were  admirable, 
and  astonished  those  novices.  Kit’s  art  of  dressing  is  still  an  enviable 
art,  and  attainable  only  by  few.  Kit,  as  a  florist,  possessed  other  merit 
besides  this  :  he  could  mix  and  temper  soils  with  the  same  skill  as  he  did 
his  pomatum ;  he  was  a  great  experimentalist  and  compounder  of  ma¬ 
nures  ;  it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  whether  he  snuffed  up  the  odour  of 
roses,  or  the  less  inviting  fragrance  of  animal  ordure ;  it  was  he  that  first 
applied  sugar-bakers’  scum  as  a  surface  dressing  to  flowers,  having  wit¬ 
nessed  its  surprising  effect  upon  the  land  of  a  neighbour  of  his,  a  sugar- 
refiner  from  Goodman’s  Fields  ;  and  he  also  had  the  credit  of  persuading 
and  convincing”  Sir  Somebody  Tressilian  or  Trevannian,  a  Cornish 
Baronet,  that  old  rags  and  old  wigs,  which  contained  so  much  grease  and 
human  fat,  were  a  much  warmer  and  richer  manure  for  his  land  than  the 
oily  carcasses  of  his  pilchards  ;  and  it  is  further  said,  that  Kit,  as  agent 
or  factor,  in  one  week  bought  up  more  than  two  thousand  wigs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  celebrated  mart  Rosemary  Lane,  which  were  sent 
down  to  try  the  experiment.” 

•‘Mode  of  Dressing  a  Flower. — I  hardly  dare  attempt  to  draw 
an  outline  even  of  this  sublime  art  of  dressing  a  flower,  because  I  have 
neither  studied  nor  practised  it  myself ;  and  therefore  not  being  entitled 
to  a  diploma,  I  must  neither  assume  the  title  nor  degree  of  A.M.,  that  is, 
Artis  M agister,  by  which  alone  I  might  be  held  qualified  to  teach  it,  but 
must  be  content  to  be  considered  only  as  a  pretender  and  quack  upon  this 
abstruse  point.  However,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  handle  I  shall  make 
of  it.  In  the  first  place,  then,  provide  yourselves  with  proper  instruments, 
namely,  a  pair  of  brass  or  ivory  etui,  commonly  called  tweezers,  and  a 
small  ivory  bodkin.  As  soon  as  the  guard-leaves  drop,  clap  a  card  on, 
and  with  your  bodkin,  from  time  to  time,  assist  the  petals  in  falling  into 
their  places  ;  then  fix  a  glass  cap  over  the  blossom,  to  bleach  the  white, 
and  to  enable  the  leaves,  by  the  warmth,  to  expand  freely;  shade  the 
glass,  when  the  sun  is  out,  with  a  cabbage  leaf  or  bit  of  canvass ;  take  the 
glass  off  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening  to  expose  the  blossom  to  the 
air,  lest  the  colours  become  faint  by  too  much  confinement,  and  lose 
their  lustre.  Dissolve  a  little  nitre  or  saltpetre  in  the  water,  before  you 
put  your  flowers  in  it ;  this  will  help  to  stiffen  the  leaves.  After  they 
have  been  in  water  a  couple  of  hours,  take  your  etui,  and  pull  the  guard- 
leaves  quite  round  and  circular  ;  then  place  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
tier  of  petals  in  an  imbricated  form,  that  is,  like  slates  upon  a  roof,  or 
scales  upon  a  fish, — a  leaf  covering  each  division  of  the  leaves  in  each  row 
or  tier,  till  they  are  all  arranged  in  a  convex  form,  like  the  outside  of  a 
dome  or  cupola ;  place  the  bizarred  and  finely-striped  leaves  in  full  sight, 
pluck  out  all  white  and  or  self-coloured,  all  pouncy  and  superfluous  dull 
leaves  ;  and  those  that  will  not  lie,  whirl  with  your  bodkin  into  the  crown 
of  the  flower  ;  let  the  blooms  be  set  in  the  cellar,  or  coolest  part  of  the 
house,  all  night  over  a  tub  of  water ;  mind  that  the  clefts  or  fissures 
down  the  sides  of  the  pod  do  not  reach  below  the  bottom  external  cup, 
and  that  the  guard-leaves  stand  firm  and  support  themselves  without  the 
card.  A  practical  lesson,  after  all,  upon  the  flower,  is  worth  a  dozen 
theoretical  upon  paper  :  learn  this  art  by  practice,  and  practise  to  learn.” 

Mr.  Hogg,  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  lived  for  nine  years  after 
the  publication  of  his  Supplement,  and  died  as  much  regretted  as  he  had 
lived  respected.  He,  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  Paddington  church, 
near  the  road,  where  a  small  altar-tomb  may  be  seen  with  this  in¬ 
scription  :  — 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg, 
many  years  a  resident  in 
this  Parish, 

who  died  March  12th  1841, 
in  the  7°th  year  of  his  age. 

Also  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hogg, 
wife  of  the  above, 
who  died  February  15th,  1822, 
aged  49  years. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. —  At  Chiswick  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  42.6°  and  31.1°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  58°,  occurred  on  the  25th  in  1827,  and  the  lowest  cold,  10°,  on  the 
24th,  in  1830.  During  the  period,  112  days  were  fine,  and  on  56  rain  fell. 
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The  age  for  expensive  literature  is  gone,  and  the  costly 
quartos  and  folios  of  former  years  stand  on  our  shelves 
like  the  last  of  their  race,  for  no  junior  of  equal  stature 
is  ever  added  to  them.  Long  may  they  thus  remain, 
for  they  are  monuments  of  the  time  when  readers  were 
few,  and  hook-buyers  were  nowhere  but  among  the 
wealthy. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  over  the  dark  past  that  we  may 
contrast  it  with  the  brighter  present,  and  thence  learn 
that  “  a  good  time  ”  is  come,  and  what  abundance  of 
cause  there  is  for  us  to  be  grateful.  In  another  of  our 
pages  to-day,  Mr.  Errington  has  justly  pointed  out  that 
|  the  “good  time”  is  come  in  cheapness  of  food  and  of 
I  clothing,  and  in  improvement  in  cheap  dwellings.  Let 
j  us  now  show  how  it  is  come,  also,  in  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  the  supply  of  cheap,  wholesome 
|  publications. 

Look,  first,  at  “  the  Rook  of  Life  ” — the  Bible.  In 
i  1540  the  printer,  Grafton,  could  only  venture  to  print 
five  hundred  copies  of  his  complete  edition  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  price  of  books  was 
|  enormously  high.  In  1505  we  find  that  Elizabeth  of 
York  gave  twenty-pence  for  a  Primer  and  Psalter,  and 
that  twenty-pence  would  in  those  days  have  bought 
half-aload  of  barley.  About  ten  years  later,  a  large 
folio  law  book,  about  the  size  of  Grafton’s  Bible,  and 
called  “  Fitzlierbert’s  Abridgement,”  cost  forty  shillings, 
for  which  sum  three  fat  oxen  could  then  have  been 
purchased. 

Contrast  those  facts  with  others  now  relative  to  the 
Bible.  This  “  Book  of  Books  ”  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  hundreds  of  different  languages; 
twenty  millions  of  copies  have  been  distributed  by 
various  religious  societies  within  the  last  three  half 
centuries,  and  a  good-bound  copy  may  be  had  for 
I  nine-pence. 

Cheap  books  increase  the  number  of  readers  in  an 
equal  degree  as  the  increase  of  readers  enable  books 
to  be  published  cheap.  With  the  present  century,  as 
Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  a  much  larger  class  of  book 
buyers  sprang  up,  and  principally  from  the  middle 
ranks.  For  these  a  new  species  of  literature  had  to  be 
produced — that  of  books  conveying  useful  information 
in  a  popular  form,  and  for  a  small  sum.  In  the  year 
1827,  Constables  Miscellany  led  the  way  in  this  novel 
attempt,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  commenced  its  opera¬ 
tions.  In  1832  appeared  the  Penny  Magazine,  and 
Chambers's  Journal.  Of  the  first  of  these  more  than 
100,000  were  sold  weekly,  and  of  the  second  more  than 
40,000  are  still  sold  in  England  alone,  in  defiance  of  the 
host  of  penny  and  two-pennyworths  of  sterling  merit  that 
have  since  risen  to  compete  with  it  for  public  patronage. 

The  number  of  weekly  periodicals,  not  newspapers, 
says  Mr.  Knight,  issued  in  London  on  Saturday,  May  4. 
1844,  was  about  sixty.  Of  these  the  weekly  sale  of  the 
more  important  amounts  to  little  less  than  300,000 
copies,  or  about  fifteen  millions  annually.  Of  monthly 
magazines  selling  at  various  prices,  from  twopence  up¬ 
wards,  about  170  are  published,  and  besides  these  there 


are  thirty-eight  at  one  penny,  and  eight  at  a  half-penny  ! 

Besides  these  there  are  the  other  births  from  the 
press  of  newspapers,  monthlies,  new  books,  and  re¬ 
prints,  the  annual  returns  of  which  have  thus  been  j 
recapitulated : — 

New  hooks  and  reprints  ....  41435, 000 

Weekly  publications  (not  newspapers)  100,000 

Monthly  publications .  300,000 

Newspapers . .  1,250,000 

<£2,085,000 

In  about  a  century  this  annual  return  has  risen  from 
£100,000  to  more  than  two  millions.  The  increased  : 
number  of  readers,  the  wider  diffusion  of  education,  the 
improved  habits  of  the  people,  have  caused  this 
increased  demand  for  literary  works,  but  that  demand 
would  not  have  been  sustained  if  superior  books  and 
periodicals  had  not  been  provided  at  a  low  price,  and 
of  this  character  are  many  books  now  by  the  side  of  our 
desk  as  we  write. 

The  first  that  meets  our  eye  is  justly  termed  “  a 
volume  for  all.”  It  is  The  Family  Economist,  published 
monthly,  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  and  in  a  volume  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  a  shilling !  We  can  say  of  it, 
without  any  reservation,  that  it  is  full  of  useful  informa-  j 
tion  and  amusement. 

Next  comes  The  Cottage  Lamp,  also  published  monthly, 
and  priced  one  penny,  of  which  we  will  say  no  more 
than  that  it  is  edited  by  the  writer  of  “  Our  Villagers,” 
in  our  pages ;  but  we  will  give  one  extract : — 

HINTS  FROM  AN  OLD  GARDENER — JANUARY. 

A  happy  new  year  to  you,  John  Brotlierton  ;  you  appear 
with  an  inquiring  countenance  this  morning. 

Ah!  I  thought  as  much.  I  can  always  tell  when  a  man 
is  in  want  of  information,  there  is  an  unmistakeable  some¬ 
thing  in  his  face  on  those  occasions,  which  can  be  read  off  at  a 
glance.  And  now,  since  you  have  openly  explained  yourself, 
and  ask  my  advice,  that  which  I  am  able  to  give  shall  be  at 
your  service.  Depend  upon  it,  neighbour  Brotherton,  with 
God’s  blessing,  happiness  lies  much  nearer  a  man's  own 
door  than  a  great  many  people  imagine.  Yourself,  and  the 
object  of  your  visit  to  me  this  morning  prove  this.  You 
have  shaved  ?  Yes — smile  if  you  like.  The  man  who  will 
allow  his  face  to  go  unshorn,  will  neglect  to  clip  his  garden 
hedge.  There  is  very  great  hopes  for  your  garden,  now  you 
shave  every  other  day,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the 
Sabbath.  You  own,  that  since  you  have  given  up  attending 
the  ale-house,  wasting  there  your  time,  strength,  and  sub¬ 
stance,  and  ruining  your  family,  that  all  go  on  much  better 
at  home.  And  no  wonder.  Man  was  bom  for  something  1 
nobler  than  to  waste  his  existence  in  a  pot-house.  And  if 
you  would  bring  yourself  to  give  up  smoking,  too,  your 
health,  as  well  as  your  pocket,  would  reap  a  still  further 
advantage ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  never  could  understand 
the  use  or  sense  or  smoking.  Nay!  do  not  think  these 
words  of  mine  unseasonable.  I  am  accustomed  to  say  what 
I  think. 

But  now  to  the  purport  of  your  visit.  Since  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  your  earnings  at  home  with 
your  family,  you  have  a  well-supplied  cupboard,  your  house 
is  clean  and  orderly,  your  wife,  family,  and  self,  cheerful  and 
contented;  your  old  haunts  have  no  pleasure  for  you  now; 
and,  therefore,  you  wish  to  turn  your  attention,  and  occupy 
your  spare  time  profitably,  in  cultivating  your  garden.  Well, 
that’s  natural,  for  men’s  minds  are  never  idle ;  if  they  are 
not  thinking  good  thoughts,  they  are  thinking  evil  thoughts  ; 
and  how  much  better  to  find  ourselves  employed  in  better 
things,  whereby  we  benefit,  and  become  a  blessing  to  those  ; 
that  belong  to  us,  and  an  example  of  diligence  for  those  who 
are  round  about  us. 
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Yes,  truly,  your  garden  lias  been  useless  to  you,  and  is 
now  an  eve-sore.  So  was  this  when  I  took  to  it.  Rut  come 
to  me  now  and  then,  and  we  will  talk  and  consider  over 
i  matters.  So,  now,  as  the  weather  is  open,  go  home  and 
|  thin  out  moderately  from  your  not  old,  but  neglected, 
i  currants  and  gooseberries,  those  branches  which  crowd  the 
middle  of  each,  cutting  them  back  close  to  the  old  wood 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  a  smooth  cut ;  thin  out  around  the 
outside  of  the  gooseberries  the  young  shoots  of  last  season’s 
growth,  which  are  to  bear  this  year,  so  that  you  can  eon- 
i  veniently  pass  your  It  and  between  them  ;  this  will  allow  air 
and  light  to  perfect  the  fruit,  as  well  as  give  convenience  in 
gathering.  Shorten  the  young  shoots  which  you  leave  on 
the  bushes  a  little,  with  a  sharp  knife,  a  quarter-of-an-inch 
from  a  bud,  beginning  the  sloping  cut  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  bud,  and  cut  upwards-  Prime  the  black  currants  after 
the  same  manner.  The  white  and  red  currants  bear  on 
spurs  ;  therefore,  leave  a  larger  proportion  of  main  branches, 
and  merely  enough  of  young  wood  to  spring  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bush,  to  renew  hollow  places  that  may  occur. 
It  is  advisable,  now  and  then,  to  remove  an  old  branch 
entirely,  allowing  a  young  one  to  take  its  place,  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  young  and  vigorous  constitution  in  the  tree.  If 
hollow  places  occur  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  leave 
enough  of  the  young  shoots  to  fill  them  up,  but  by  all  means 
keep  the  middle  of  the  bushes  quite  open.  I  believe  your 
bushes  are  dotted,  here  and  there,  all  over  the  garden. 
This  must  not  be.  Take  up  every  one  of  them.  Carefully 
preserve  the  roots  in  so  doing,  except  those  which  strike 
downward ;  these  are  tap-roots,  and  must  be  cut  clean  away. 
Place  them  in  a  corner  for  the  present,  and  cover  their 
roots  well  with  soil.  Get  your  landlord  to  allow  you  to  grub 
up  those  old  worn-out  apple-trees,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  willingly  do,  when  you  tell  him  you  are  wishing  to  make 
improvements,  and  intend  to  furnish  some  better  kinds  in 
place  of  them.  By  the  time  you  have  done  this,  your 
garden  will  be  clear  for  work;  then  we  will  see  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  vegetables  your  wife 
is  so  anxious  to  see  smoking  on  the  table! 

You  see  I  am  now  collecting  stuff,  in  the  shape  of  manure 
and  compost,  wherever  I  can,  well  turning  and  mixing  it 
together.  Good  morning. 

Lastly,  we  have  Richardson  s  Rural  Handbooks.  A 
series  of  shilling  volumes,  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated,  and  containing  an  amount  of  sound,  practi¬ 
cal  information,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  nowhere  else 
for  the  same  money.  There  is  only  one  volume  in  the 
series  which  we  cannot  unreservedly  praise — Donaldson  s 
Soils  and  Manures.  It  is  good  as  a  scientific  work,  but 
is  out  of  jfiace  in  a  series  of  practical  treatises  like  all 
the  others  ;  for  in  them,  whoever  has  fowls,  pigs,  cows, 
bees,  dogs,  horses,  or  weeds — and  who  has  not? — will 
find  a  volume  of  useful  information  relative  to  each. 
— 

GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

We  are  indebted  to  The  North  British  Agriculturist  for 
the  two  following  notices  : — 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held  in 
the  Hall,  Experimental  Garden,  on  the  4th  instant,  Dr. 
J.  II.  Balfour,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  unanimously  elected  Secretary 
to  the  Society.  On  his  election  being  announced  from  the 
chair,  the  Professor  stated,  that  he  had,  after  much  thought, 
acceded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  that 
although  lie  felt  the  Society  had  sutfered  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  decease  of  their  late  Secretary,  Dr.  Neill,  he,  the 
Professor,  would,  nevertheless,  cheerfully  give  such  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  duties  of  the  office  as  his  other  engagements 
would  allow,  and  would  certainly  do  all  in  his  power  to 
sustain  the  high  position  which  the  Society  had  attained. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  Professor  Balfour’s  position 
pointed  him  out  as  an  individual  eminently  qualified,  in 


every  respect,  to  fill  the  important  office  to  which  he  has 
been  elected ;  his  name  forms  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  scientific  character  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  its 
practical  utility,  will  be  maintained. 

Scottish  Horticulture  has  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Dunbar,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  This  melancholy  event  took 
pla.ee  on  the  6th  instant,  at  his  residence,  Rose  Park, 
Trinity.  The  natural  decay  attending  even  an  otherwise 
green  old  age  has  been  for  some  years  aggravated  by  a 
virulent  internal  malady,  which  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  academic 
duties ;  and  the  functions  of  the  chair  have,  accordingly, 
been  since  very  ably  discharged  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  from 
Oxford.  The  serious  apprehensions  then  entertained  for 
him  were,  within  the  last  few  days,  fully  confirmed  by  a 
series  ol  spasmodic  attacks,  the  violence  of  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal. 

Professor  Dunbar  has  been  long  known  as  an  eminent 
horticulturist,  and  he  has  introduced  many  interesting  and 
valuable  plants  into  cultivation.  His  garden  at  Bose  Park  i 
contained  many  specimens  which  did  credit  to  his  zeal  and 
ability  as  a  cultivator.  He  was  long  connected  with  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  always  took  a  warn 
interest  in  its  proceedings.  He  attended  the  meetings 
with  great  regularity;  his  name  was  long  on  the  list  of 
office-bearers,  and  he  was  re-elected  as  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society  at  the  general  meeting,  which  took 
place  two  days  before  his  death.  His  name  is  recorded  in 
the  Annals  of  Botany  by  the  Indian  genus  Duubaria, 
dedicated  to  him  by  Wight.  This  genus  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Fabacese ;  D.  latifolia,  a  beautiful  scandent 
plant,  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Cleghorn,  to  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburg! i,  shortly  before  his  departure  for  India. 

I  It  is  in  the  department  of  Greek  literature,  however,  that 
Professor  Dunbar’s  name  is  best  known.  In  early  life  he 
laboured  for  some  time  as  a  gardener,  but  an  accident,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  was  lame  during  the  rest  of  his  days, 
incapacitated  him  for  so  active  an  employment.  His  atten¬ 
tion,  accordingly,  was  thenceforth  devoted  to  literature,  and 
an  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  classics  soon  developed  those 
faculties  of  which  in  subsequent  years  he  showed  himself 
possessed.  Coming  to  Edinburgh  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  the  attainments  he  had  already  acquired  easily 
procured  for  him  a  situation  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
then  Lord  Provost  Fettes.  Having  been  shortly  after 
selected  as  assistant  to  Professor  Dalziel,  he  was  appointed, 
on  this  Professor’s  death,  to  the  Greek  Chair  in  1805.  The 
duties  of  tliis  responsible  position  he  has  since  continued  to 
discharge  with  a  zeal  and  ability  well  demonstrated  by  a 
reference  to  the  many  eminent  scholars  which  our  Alma 
Mater  has  sent  forth.  In  later  years,  however,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  his  occupation  of  the  chair  was  not  distinguished  by 
the  vigour  and  efficiency  he  had  displayed  in  former  years. 

The  published  works  of  Professor  Dunbar  are  all  of  them 
too  well  known  to  need  any  lengthened  allusion.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  in  the  University,  he  published  the 
“  Collectanea  Majora,”  and  “  Collectanea  Minora,”  both  of 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  among  educationists 
at  the  time,  but  have  been  latterly  greatly  superseded  by 
more  recent  elementary  works.  His  great  work,  however, 
and  the  one  which  may  well  be  called  the  object  of  his  life, 
is  the  “  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language,”  which  was  given 
to  the  world  with  his  name  in  1840.  The  desideratum 
which  this  massive  tome  supplied  in  classical  literature  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  though  various  other  works 
of  a  high  standard  of  excellence  have  since  appeared,  it  is 
still  of  high  repute  and  likely  to  continue  so.  The  author  in 
his  preface  tells  us  he  was  engaged  on  it  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  and  of  Ins  assiduous  industry  and  unwearied  research, 
the  work  itself  is  a  most  enduring  memorial. 

Professor  Dunbar  died,  we  believe,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  born  in  the  village  of  Coldingham, 
Berwickshire,  in  the  year  1774.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  the 
funeral  being  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  Professors 
and  students  of  the  University. 

The  last  number  of  Dr.  Hooker’s  Rhododendrons  of 
the  Sikkim-Himmalaya  is  now  published.  These  Rho- 
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dodendrons  are  indeed  splendid,  but  wo  fear  that  the 
climate  in  which  they  delight  is  not  to  he  piocured 
here,  except  at  an  outlay  even  the  wealthiest  would 
shrink  from.  Intense  heat  and  brightest  sunshine, 
yet  varied  by  sudden  suow-sliowers  during  the  day,  and 
keen  frost  at  night,  is  the  only  climate  in  which  they 
flourish  in  Northern  India. 

The  most  complete  herbarium  that  has  ever  been 
formed  by  an  individual,  or,  perhaps,  by  any  associated 
individuals,  has  now  become  the  property  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  We  allude  to  the  herbarium  of  the 
deceased  Mr.  Fielding,  of  Lancaster.  It  is  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  University  upon  terms  with  which  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  complying,  and  is  said  to 
consist  of  seventy-thousand  species. 

All  our  readers  must  know  the  black>-beotle-like 
insect  so  prevalent  at  harvest-time  and  in  hai vest-fields, 
and  which  has  the  power,  when  alarmed,  ol  curving 
its  tail  upwards  in  a  threatening  attitude.  Phis  insect, 
popularly  known  as  “  The  Devil’s  Coach-horse,”  and  to 
naturalists  as  Goerius  olens,  has  long  been  condemned 
as  noxious  ;  but  such  condemnation  is  another  of  oui 
“  vulgar  errors.”  It  is  a  real  friend  to  the  gardener ; 
for  Mr.  Curtis,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  stated  that  the  usual  food  of  this  insect  is  the 
common  earwig,  and  Mr.  Westwood  added  that  he  had 
seen  it  attack  a  worm  very  far  its  superior  in  size, 


NEW  PLANTS. 

THEIR  PORTRAITS,  BIOGRAPHIES,  AND  CULTURE. 


Jameson’s  Browat.lt a  ( Browallia  Jamesoni). —  Bota¬ 
nical  Magazine,  t.  4005. — Those  to  whom  this  genus 
was  known  only  by  the  half-hardy  annuals,  B.  data  and 
demissa,  could  hardly  believe  that  this  plant  was  even 
in  relationship  with  the  genus,  when  it  was  exhibited  at 
Chiswick,  three  summers  back,  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter.  It  is  a  soft-wooded  evergreen  shrub,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  orange-coloured  flowers,  requiring  the  same  degree 


of  protection  in  winter  as  the  Salvias  from  Mexico.  It 
was  discovered  in  Northern  Peru  by  Dr.  Jameson,  at  an 
elevation  of  0000  feet,  whence  he  sent  seeds  of  it ;  and 
when  the  plant  flowered,  as  above,  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  good  acquisition  to  our  Midsummer  half-hardy  plants, 
and,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  it  was  introduced 
to  our  notice  with  extravagant  praise,  even  before  little, 
or  nothing,  was  known  of  its  real  merits.  Thirty-one 
shillings- an d-sixpence  were  freely  given  for  it,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  no  one  knows  what  has  become  of 
it;  for  it  has  not  been  exhibited  since,  and  all  that  we 
have  heard  of  it  is  that  the  whole  force  of  the  country 
could  not  flower  it  a  second  time ! 

The  genus  Browallia  was  named  by  Linnaeus  in 
honour  of  John  Browall,  his  countryman  and  contem¬ 
porary,  Bishop  of  Abo,  in  Eindland,  a  town  once 
celebrated  for  the  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  its  university,  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  1640,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  other 
public  buildings  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  houses, 
in  1827.  The  specific  name  was  given  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker  in  honour  of  Dr.  Jameson.  In  the  Natural 
Classification,  Browallia  is  among  the  Figworts  (Scro- 
phulariaceae),  and  is  closely  allied  to  Salpiglossis.  In 
the  system  of  Linnaeus  it  is  referred  to  the  second  order 
of  the  fourteenth  class  Didgnamia  Angiospenma. 

Browallia  Jamesoni  is  a'  shrub  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  of  rather  straggling  growth.  Leaves,  alternate, 
egg-shaped,  short-stalked,  wrinkled,  and  slightly  downy, 
yet  glossy.  Flowers  in  a  bunch  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  bracts  leafy,  flower-stalks  short;  calyx  large, 
tubular,  and  five-lobed ;  corolla  orange-coloured,  tube 
paler  than  limb,  which  has  five  lobes,  the  lower  the 
largest;  stamens  four ;  stigma  large  and  two-lipped. — B.  J. 

Propagation  and  Cult  are. — Any  one  who  can  strike,  or  root 
a  Fuchsia,  and  grow  a  Habrothamnus,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  rearing  and  cultivating  this  beautiful  plant ;  but  hitherto 
we  have  all  failed  to  flower  it ;  and  we  have  been  put  on  the 
wrong  scent,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  flowered, 
by  chance,  so  to  speak,  with  Mr.  Veitch  at  the  wrong  season. 
The  only  person,  that  I  am  aware  of,  who  has  succeeded  in 
flowering  it  to  perfection,  is  Mr.  Jeffries,  a  nurseryman  at 
Ipswich ;  and  T  must  confess  that  T  blushed  deeply,  after 
throwing  the  plant  away,  when  I  saw  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  it  in  full  bloom  with  him  at  the  end  of  February,  1850. 

I  also  saw  Mr.  Veitch ’s  plant  in  flower,  which  was  of  a  much 
deeper  colour,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  for  the  number 
of  flowers  on  the  Ipswich  plant.  It  blooms  exactly  like  the 
Habrothamnus  fascicularis,  on  the  wood  made  the  preceding 
summer,  but  it  requires  greater  stimulus  than  the  Habro 
thamnus  to  bring  the  flowers  out  to  perfection.  The  way  to 
manage  it  is  this,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  gar¬ 
deners  to  attempt  it  a  second  time.  Take  the  oldest  plant 
of  it  you  can  find  next  spring ;  a  young  plant  from  a  cutting 
next  February  will  not  flower  under  two  years,  and  this  is 
what  partly  led  us  astray  ;  it  must  have  a  bard  woody  bottom 
before  it  flowers.  A  plant  now’,  in  this  condition,  should  be 
hard-pruned,  all  the  soft  wood  cut  away  early  in  April,  then  I 
force  it  very  gently,  and  when  it  is  fairly  in  growth  again, 
shake  it  out  of  the  pot,  as  you  would  a  geranium,  trim  the 
roots  freely,  and  repot  it  in  a  very  rich  light  compost,  and  in 
a  small  pot;  then  let  it  be  encouraged  till  after  midsummer 
with  a  damp,  close  heat,  the  same  way  as  a  Justicia.  When 
the  young  growth  is  four  inches  long,  stop  all  the  shoots,  and 
stop  the  strongest  of  them  a  second  time  about  the  end  of 
June  ;  it  should  have  a  third  shift  about  the  middle  of  .1  nly, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  well- rooted  in  this  last  pot,  it  is  time  to  J 
turn  it  out  into  the  open  air,  and  there  to  remain  till  the  j 
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frost  comes ;  tlien  shelter  it  in  a  cohl  pit  till  the  end  of 
January,  then  force  it  as  you  would  a  rose,  and  it  will  bloom 
beautifully,  and  last  a  long  time.  D,  Reaxon. 


THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

THE  PEACH  AND  THE  NECTART&E. - REST-PRUNING,  &C. — 

[Continued  from  page  175.) 

How  it  happens  is  not  easily  explained,  but  wo  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  good  peach  cultivator  is  seldom  a 
bad  gardener.  The  truth  is,  that  the  man  who  grows 
the  peach  well,  whether  in-doors  or  out,  for  a  series  of 
years,  must  either  have  a  very  correct  appreciation  of 
iirst  principles,  or  a  degree  of  watchfulness  and  attention 
which  is  capable  of  grappling  with  most  horticultural 
difficulties,  from  the  cabbage  to  the  pine.  Indeed,  he 
may  have  both  ;  and  had  we  not  possessed  gardeners 
of  such  calibre,  the  far-famed  Crgstal  Palace  would 
never  have  attained  its  wondrous  celebrity.  Now,  in 
treating  of  rest-pruning  as  applied  to  the  peach,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  merge  the  nectarine  treatment  here, 
inasmuch  as  the  difference  required  is  so  trifling,  if  any, 
that  no  sacrifice  will  be  made,  and  a  simplicity  given  to 
our  proceedings  that  is  of  great  importance  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  young  in  the  craft. 

As  before  observed,  when  growth-pruning — alias  finger- 
and-thumb  work — in  summer  is  duly  appreciated,  this 
rest-pruning  will  be  almost  a  sinecure,  and  people  will 
exclaim — “  Really,  how  much  better  it  is  to  anticipate 
these  matters  in  summer,  when  the  days  are  so  long,  than 
to  wait  until  the  short  days  of  winter,  when  two  men 
can  scarely  give  an  equivalent  in  point  of  labour  to  the 
summer  plainer.” 

But,  admitting  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  that  the  maxims  alluded  to  are  undoubted,  the 
advice  here  given,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  so  shaped 
as  to  meet  past  practice,  which,  in  the  main,  has  con¬ 
sisted  in  nailing  in  all  the  young  shoots  within  the 
greedy  trainer’s  grasp  as  thick  as  twigs  in  a  besom. 
The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  loosen  all  the  young 
shoots,  which,  if  your  man  has  been  a  thick  trainer, 
will  not  be  a  trifle.  And  now  the  pruner,  being  provided 
with  a  somewhat  narrow-pointed  knife,  may  proceed 
to  reconnoitre  his  tree. 

Thinning-out  and  shortening-back  are  of  course  the 
matters  to  be  accomplished ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  shortening  is  carried  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  young  wood  as 
to  ripeness,  and  to  the  general  habit  of  the  tree.  In 
young  and  fresh  trees,  where  the  wood  is  generally  rather 
gross,  and  of  course  spongy,  more  of  the  points  should 
be  removed  than  in  mature  trees;  maturity,  therefore, 
in  the  young  wood  is  the  principal  guider  of  the  pruning 
knife.  Mature  shoots  are  much  shorter  jointed  than 
those  which  are  immature.  Now,  as  the  length  of  the 
internode,  or  space  between  the  eyes,  or  buds,  is  of  itself 
a  sufficient  criterion  of  the  character  of  the  wood  for 
general  purposes,  we  may  as  well  state  what  it  should  be. 

On  examining  carefully  numbers  of  young  shoots  this 
evening,  I  find  that  those  which  average  three-quarters- 
of-an-inch  between  the  eyes  are  the  most  fruitful,  and, 
indeed,  that  happy  medium  of  strength  which  all  good 
peach-growers  aim  at.  Those  only  half-an-inch  are 
rather  too  short  of  power,  and  argue  a  shy  condition 
of  root ;  whilst  those  over  an  inch  are  approaching  the 
verge  of  grossness.  Wc  will,  therefore,  make  the  case 
more  prominent  thus : — 

Below  lialf-au-inch,  too  weak,  if  better  wood  is  at  hand. 
Above  half-an-inch,  and  below  one-and-a-half,  excellent; 

adapted  both  for  bearing  and  providing  succession. 
Above  inch-and-a-half,  too  gross,  and  mostly  immature ; 
adapted,  however,  with  summer  stopping,  to  build  a 
large  tree  in  little  time. 


Now,  a  careful  distinction  must  be  made  in  the  mind 
between  the  age  of  trees.  The  above  advice  is  intended 
to  apply  to  hearing  trees  of  some  seven  to  twelve  or 
more  years  of  age — so  that  wood  of  stronger  character 
may  be  encouraged  on  young  trees,  as  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  tree  in  little  time,  provided  growth-pruning 
is  duly  attended  to.  In  all  cases  where  strong  leading 
shoots  exist  of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  with  axillary 
shoots  developed  on  each  side,  and  a  leader  unstopped, 
such  may  at  once  be  taken  as  an  argument  of  neglectful 
summer  practice.  And  now  to  fairly  commence  the  rest- 
pruning. 

It  is  best  to  begin  at  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  work 
progressively  upwards.  We  last  year  explained  this; 
but  for  tbe  benefit  of  fresh  readers  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  (which  is  said  to  be  much  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  infusions  of  fresh  blood  from  the  reading 
world)  we  must  beg  to  repeat  that  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  nurse  and  to  coax  all  nice  young  shoots  arising 
about  the  collar  of  the  tree — say  within  a  couple  of  feet. 
These  have  been  termed  a  nursery  for  succession  wood, 
and  such  is  indeed  the  case.  If  a  peach  grower  can 
always  preserve  his  trees  from  naked  wood,  bo  assured 
that  his  management  is  pretty  correct,  and  that  he  is 
attentive.  Between  every  two  branches,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  angle  formed  by  their  junction,  let  the  pruner 
look  sharp  out  for  the  best  shoot  lowest  down.  This 
must  not  bo  suffered  to  bear  fruit,  however  willing, 
therefore  close  pruning  must  be  resorted  to.  Let  it  be 
cut  back  to  four  or  five  eyes,  according  to  its  character, 
and  thus  is  the  foundation  laid  for  filling  future  blanks. 
Every  angle  must  be  looked  into  for  the  same  reason  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  same  principle  may  bo  earned  out  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  being  made,  however,  subservient  to 
slight  modifications  occasionally,  as  there  is  not  so  great 
a  reason  to  preserve  them  with  the  same  degree  of  per¬ 
tinacity  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  portions. 

The  forks  or  angles  being  thus  examined,  and  pruning 
for  wood  having  been  exercised  in  a  judicious  way,  the 
whole  of  the  tree  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  this  in 
general  may  be  termed  pruning  for  fruit — that  is  to  say, 
leaving  all  well-placed  and  proper  shoots  as  long  as 
possible — as  long,  indeed,  as  their  ripeness  and  the  wall 
room  will  permit.  No  two  shoots  of  the  past  summer 
should  be  permitted  to  range  side  by  side,  unless  some 
four  or  five  inches  apart.  As  observed  with  the  cherry, 
it  matters  not  as  to  the  older  shoots ;  it  is  the  leaf- 
producing  shoots  that  must  have  room  ;  therefore,  a  well- 
grown  peach  or  nectarine  will,  when  pruned,  exhibit  a 
regular  succession  of  young  shoots  all  over  the  tree — 
the  training  being  on  the  fan  system,  which  of  all  others 
we  still  hold  to  be  by  far  the  most  eligible,  although  not 
quite  so  systematic  as  some  others. 

To  digress  for  a  moment.  We  would  just  point  to 
the  fact,  that  ever  since  root-management  was  esteemed 
a  paramount  consideration  to  new  systems  of  training, 
the  latter  have  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  disuse. 
Indeed,  it  is  rare  now-a-days  to  find  a  horticultural 
gentleman  entering  his  study  with  the  idea  of  recom¬ 
mending  a  refined  system  of  training.  Now  that  the 
mechanical  texture  of  soils  is  better  understood — now 
that  summer  or  growth-pruning  is  well  known  to  be 
capable  of  directing  or  diverting  the  juices,  according  to 
the  designs  of  the  trainer,  irrespective  of  any  mode  of 
training,  opinions  regarding  fruits  have  attained  what  we 
must  term  a  healthy  position ;  common  sense,  at  last, 
prevails,  and  instead  of  taking  up  the  old  adage,  and 
saying,  “  Much  cry,  and  little  wool,”  let  us  begin  to 
shout,  “  Much  wool,  and  little  noise.”  The  unassuming 
title,  Cottage  Gardener,  has  certainly  furnished  a  fair 
quota  to  this  end,  whether  in  fruits  or  flowers,  and  we 
say  this  fearlessly. 

To  return.  Let  us  recapitulate  some  things  before 
proceeding  further.  First,  the  lowest  young  shoots  in 
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a  given  branch  have  been  made  the  most  of ;  thinning 
out  all  over  the  tree  has  been  performed,  so  that  no  two 
shoots  lie  together;  now,  then,  a  shortening,  where 
requisite,  may  take  place.  We  would  here  beg  our  readers 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  shortening  is  im¬ 
perative  :  there  is  no  act  of  parliament  for  this  operation. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  shortening  back ;  two 
founded  on  principle,  and  one  on  expediency.  The  first 
and  chief — as  to  the  peach  and  nectarine — to  get  rid  of 
immature  portions  which,  if  anywhere,  are  situate  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots.  The  second  is  to  excite  the 
tree  to  produce  more  shoots  lower  down  ;  and  the  third 
expedient,  is  when  the  trees  are  near  the  edge  of  the 
wall,  to  prevent  their  growing  above  it. 

As  to  immaturity,  we  have  before  adverted  to  short 
joints  as  a  criterion,  in  the  general  character  of  the 
shoot;  but  the  inexperienced  will  need  to  know  how 
much  of  the  points  may  he  considered  immature.  It 
will  be  generally  found,  that  in  shoots  possessing  inter¬ 
nodes  of  more  than  three-quarters-of-an-inch,  that 
about  one-fourtli  of  their  length  is  somewhat  more 
spongy  than  the  base  of  the  same  ;  in  other  words,  wood 
which  has  elongated  since  the  beginning  of  August,  will 
be  of  this  character.  The  buds,  moreover,  upon  imma¬ 
ture  wood,  are  not  so  plump,  and  they  sometimes  stand 
singly,  instead  of  in  threes,  which  latter  is  a  pretty  good 
criterion  of  sound  and  fruitful  wood.  All  wood  then,  if 
pale  and  soft,  may  be  removed,  and  this  will  sometimes 
be  nearly  a  third  part;  more  generally  about  a  fourth. 
It  may  here  be  named  that  where  three  buds  are 
clustered  together,  the  middle  is  generally  a  wood  bud, 
and  the  two  exterior,  blossom  buds.  When  in  pairs, 
they  are  generally  both  blossom  buds,  and  where  singly, 
generally  a  wood  hud.  Now  it  is  bad  policy  to  shorten 
back  to  a  point  composed  of  blossom  buds  only.  How 
often  have  we  seen  peach  shoots  in  June  laden  with 
fruit,  without  a  growing  shoot  beyond  them.  And  why  ? 
simply  because  they  are  formed  injudiciously.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  trees  producing  principally  wood  of 
this  character.  When  such  is  the  case,  it  argues  an 
early  breaking-up  of  the  tree’s  constitution,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  already  gone.  Abundance  of  wood-buds,  on  the 
contrary,  are  sure  signs  of  vigour,  if  not  of  immaturity. 
Shortening  to  excite  the  tree  to  produce  more  shoots 
next  year — where  wood-buds  prevail,  this  practice  is 
often  resorted  to,  and  that  it  has  this  tendency  cannot  be 
doubted.  Where,  however,  trees  have  been  properly 
managed  from  the  first,  there  is  little  occasion  for  this, 
except  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  “forks.”  We  seldom 
or  ever  practice  it,  for  our  trees  are  as  uniformly  clothed 
as  if  they  were  measured  out  with  the  compasses. 
Those  who  have  unluckily  what  are  termed  naked 
shoots,  must  occasionally  resort  to  this  practice,  and  it 
may  suffice  to  know,  that  the  closer  they  are  pruned 
(leaving  four  or  five  good  buds)  the  better.  Shortening 
back  as  an  expedient  needs  no  explanation.  It  often 
happens  thatyoung  trees  make  very  unequal  wood.  Some 
half  dozen  rods  will  take  the  lead  in  summer,  pinch  how 
we  will.  We  have  a  case  in  point  in  the  gardens  here. 
The  fact  is  the  root  action  is  so  keen,  that  the  tree 
becomes  uncontrollable  for  a  while.  The  only  remedy  is 
root-pruning,  or  if  you  will,  transplanting.  Many  gar¬ 
deners  prune  back  these  coarse  rods  very  close,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  other  portion  of  the  tree.  This  we 
hold  to  be  bad  practice,  and  almost  sure  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  premature  decay  in  the  system.  R.  Errington. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Pillar  Roses. — From  many  letters  which  I  have  seen 
on  the  subject  of  pillar  roses,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  subject  is  not  understood  by  the  great  bulk  of  our 
amateur  readers.  What  is  a  true  pillar  rose  ?  is  a  very 


common  question;  and  I  believe  that  if  it  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ten  gardeners,  and  as  many  nurserymen, 
there  would  have  been,  at  least,  twenty  different  answers 
returned.  If  you  stick  the  handle  of  the  house-broom, 
or  mop,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  flower-bed  you  come 
to,  and  plant  an  old  moss  rose  against  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  use  the  knife  sparingly,  in  three  years,  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  four  years,  you  have  a  pillar  rose.  I  once  saw 
a  common  moss  rose,  fifteen  feet  high,  against  a  stable 
wall,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  moss  roses  called  Selina 
and  Laneii,  two  of  the  best  new  mosses,  would  soon 
reach  that  height  in  very  good  rose  soil,  and  against  a 
wall ;  and  if  so  with  the  old  moss  and  its  seedlings,  why 
not  with  the  old  cabbage  rose  itself  and  its  progeny  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  should  you  go  to  the  young  plantations 
and  root  up  a  young  larch  tree  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
feet  high,  and  plant  it  in  a  hole  in  a  corner  of  the  lawn, 
after  the  manner  of  a  post,  not  intending  it  to  grow,  and 
then  plant  the  Felicite  P erpetuelle  or  Bennett's  Seedling 
against  it,  either  of  which  would  soon  overtop  your 
larch  pole,  if  you  give  them  good  stuff  to  grow  in,  still 
you  would  only  have  a  pillar  rose.  Now,  any  height 
between  that  of  the  said  broomstick  and  this  larch  tree 
will  do  for  a  pillar  rose,  and  it  will  be  within  the  law  to 
call  it  so,  provided,  at  every  pruning  time  you  cut  away 
all  shoots  which  overtop  the  pole;  but  if  you  will  allow 
the  Dundee  Rambler,  or  any  other  of  the  rambling  roses, 
to  grow  beyond  your  twenty-feet-high  pole  or  pillar, 
such  shoots  will  assuredly  grow  on,  and  in  time  will 
bend  over  and  come  down  to  the  very  ground  in  many 
streams  of  living  beauty,  then,  instead  of  a  pillar  rose, 
you  have  a  rose  fountain.  A  “fountain  of  roses,”  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  of  my  manufacture  ;  I  was  never  so  extrava¬ 
gant.  Mr.  Rivers  is  the  architect  who  first  planned  and 
named  this  style  of  furnishing.  The  true  origin  of 
pillar  roses,  however,  dates  farther  back  than  that  of 
these  fountains;  it  was  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
hybrid  Chinas  and  hybrid  Bourbons  that  the  foundation 
lor  pillar  roses  commenced,  although  it  was  some  years 
afterwards  before  the  idea  of  using  them  that  way  forced 
itself  on  the  rose  fancier.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  these  hybrids  so  dwarf  as  the  old  Provence  and 
French  roses.  If  they  were  pruned  so  close  as  was  the 
fashion  lor  dwarf  roses,  the  hybrid  ones  would  flower 
but  very  sparingly,  and  to  this  day  some  good  growers 
are  of  opinion  that  we  have  not  yet  hit  on  the  best  way  of 
pruning  them,  or  on  the  proper  season  of  pruning,  even 
if  we  do  know  the  right  way.  That  question  I  intend  to 
examine  and  discuss  before  I  have  done  with  the  roses. 

1  well  remember  the  disappointments  we  experienced, 
some  twenty  years  back,  in  flowering  the  first  good 
hybrid  China  rose  that  was  sold — 7s.  (id.  and  even  10s.  (id. 
was  freely  given  for  it,  but  after  two  or  three  years  no 
gardener  out  of  ten  could  flower  it  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  more  we  pruned  the  more  it  would  not  flower  ;  and 
the  upshot  of  the  thing  was  that  a  great  prejudice 
against  the  new  hybrids  spread  all  over  the  country, 
caused  by  the  first  sample,  which  was,  and  is  now, 
called  George  IV.,  a  splendid  dark  rose,  and  such  a 
grower!  A  true  pillar  rose,  the  parent  plant  of  which 
is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  still  in  good 
health,  as  our  biographer  will  tell  us,  very  likely,  some 
of  these  days,  unless,  indeed,  the  newer  race  of  hybrid 
perpetuals  drive  all  other  hybrids  out  of  the  market, 
as  nine-tenths  of  our  best  gardeners  have  already  driven 
them  from  their  borders  to  high  standards  and  rows  of 
stately  pillars,  the  only  two  forms  in  which  thev  can 
ever  shine  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  I  could  reconcile  myself  to  bush  roses  of  the  strong 
hybrid  Chinas  or  hybrid  Bourbons,  it  would  be  on  this 
wise:  I  would  choose  a  wide  border  that  would  hold 
four  or  five  rows  of  them,— I  would  then  plant  them 
five  feet  apart  each  way,  and  never  allow  the  knife 
to  touch  them  in  winter  pruning.  Every  shoot  would 
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j  be  allowed  its  full  length  until  the  flowering  was  over, 

I  and  then,  say  early  in  July,  I  would  thin  out  the  shoots, 
not  prune  them,  as  I  would  a  gooseberry  bush  in  winter ; 
in  most  cases,  two-thirds  of  the  shoots  would  be  removed 
altogether,  the  very  strongest,  the  weak  ones,  and  the 
two-year-olds  ;  the  rest  would  be  of  medium  growth,  and  j 
would  be  left  their  full  length.  After  this  cutting,  the 
second  growth,  or  Midsummer  shoots,  as  we  call  them, 
would  be  sure  to  be  too  close  to  flower  well  next  year. 
To  remedy  this,  the  whole  would  be  looked  over  late  in 
September,  and  all  the  crowded  parts  relieved  by  thin¬ 
ning,  that  is,  the  shoots  to  be  removed  would  be  cut  as 
close  to  the  stems  which  bore  them  as  the  knife  could 
reach,  that  is  our  meaning  whenever  we  advise  thinning- 
out  shoots  of  trees  or  bushes.  This  system,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  has  been  in  use  for  some  years 
among  gardeners,  but  few  of  them  have  been  bold 
enough  to  say  so  in  print,  because  it  is  so  much  at 
variance  with  old-established  rules.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  change  these  bushes  into  high  standards  we  must 
prune  a  little  after  the  thinning,  at  whatever  time  we 
choose  to  thin ;  not,  however,  because  pruning  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  health  of  the  trees,  or  for  increasing  the 
bloom,  but  merely  “for  the  look  of  the  thing,”  to  keep 
the  head  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  be  well  balanced 
all  round. 

For  the  same  reason  we  prune  them  still  closer  when 
we  have  them  against  pillars,  so  that  pillar  roses,  to  keep 
a  long  time  in  good  trim,  must  be  thinned  and  pruned 
every  year  all  the  way  up  to  the  top,  and  no  suckers,  if 
possible,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  rise  from  the  bottom 
of  a  pillar  rose,  for  this  reason,  the  youngest  and 
healthiest  shoots — as  suckers  are  sure  to  be — are  the 
readiest  channels  for  the  rising  sap  in  the  spring,  and 
if  the  sap  is  allowed  to  run  in  that  direction,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  shoots  and  branches  which  compose  the 
pillar?  Nothing,  in  short,  but  starvation,  and  the 
attacks  of  troublesome  flies,  red  spider,  and  what  not. 
It  is  true  that  a  few  suckers  may  become  useful  to  screen 
bad  management,  by  filling  up  bare  places  which  the 
pruner  should  have  foreseen  and  provided  for ;  but  to 
see  suckers  allowed  for  shifts  of  this  kind  under  the  eye 
of  a  good  gardener,  is  as  disgraceful  to  him  as  to  see 
himself  going  about  with  a  long  beard. 

Pillar  roses,  whatever  be  their  height,  look  best  when 
planted  in  straight  rows,  and  all  in  one  row  ought  to  be 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  same  height ;  they  look  re¬ 
markably  well  along  both  sides  of  a  walk,  either  in  dug 
borders  or  on  grass,  circular  beds  being  cut  out  of  the 
grass  tor  the  roots,  the  circles  to  be  a  yard  wide,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  rose  allowed  to  spread  out  so  as  to  hide 
all  the  bare  soil,  and  to  appear  to  a  stranger  as  if 
it  was  growing  directly  out  of  the  grass.  When  the 
pillar  rose  is  first  planted,  the  hole  or  bed  for  it  on  the 
grass  should  not  exceed  half-a-yard  in  diameter,  for  two 
reasons;  the  first  of  which  is  the  temptatiou  offered  for 
planting  some  flowering  plant  for  an  edging  to  the  rose, 
if  the  space  was  the  full  size  at  first,  and  although  a 
judicious  edging  of  the  kind  might  look  very  pretty,  it 
might  prove  a  sad  drawback  to  the  experiment;  and 
the  second  reason  is  the  well-known  aversion  of  all  good 
gardeners  to  making  a  full  provision  for  any  line  bush 
or  tree  at  the  first  planting,  if  it  be  on  grass.  We  have 
found  out,  by  long  experience,  that  so  long  as  we  do  not 
cramp  the  roots  of  such  favourites,  the  holes  for  them 
cannot  be  too  small  at  the  first  planting,  and  that  it  is 
best  to  increase  the  size  of  the  hole  year  after  year,  or 
every  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  require, 
so  that  each  time  an  immediate  stimulus  be  given  to 
|  the  roots  by  the  application  of  fresh  compost  as  the 
j  roots  increase.  Besides,  what  an  advantage  it  is  for 
any  of  us  who  are  not  overburdened  with  money,  that  we 
I  can  run  the  expense  of  providing  for  a  row  of  pillar 
j  roses  over  so  many  years,  instead  of  having  it  to  do  all  at 


once,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  consideration  of  all. 
Purse  gardening  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  can  afford 
it,  but  it  never  carries  the  same  credit  with  it  as  good 
management  with  small  means,  never  fails  to  do.  In 
some  situations — as,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  a  straight 
walk,  or  at  both  ends — the  two  opposite  roses  should  be 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  when  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  pillars  an  arch  might  be  carried  over  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  and  the  roses  trained  over  the  arch.  For  these 
arches  we  ought  to  plant  some  of  the  evergreen  climbing 
roses,  and  they  would  cover  over  the  arch  as  soon  as  the 
others  reached  the  top  of  the  pillars.  This  arching  of 
pillar  roses  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  festooning  system, 
and  would  be  a  very  good  break  between  the  pillar  roses  I 
along  one  walk,  and  festoons  on  each  side  of  the  next 
walk  turning  from  it  in  another  direction. 

There  is  nothing  theoretical  or  hypothetical  in  these 
views;  I  have  seen  the  whole  of  them  in  full  perfection 
this  very  week  in  the  gardens  at  Claremont,  one  of  the 
finest  seats  in  England,  now  occupied  by  the  family  of 
the  late  King  of  the  French. 

Now,  after  all  this,  suppose  an  amateur  just  beginning 
to  take  up  the  rose  fancy,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  some  of  all  the  sections  in  the  manner  treated  of 
in  the  last  few  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
what  shall  we  recommend  to  him  for  real  pillar  roses, 
seeing  that  almost  all  the  sections  furnish  plants  that 
may  be  so  treated  ?  But  first  of  all,  let  us  fix  on  some 
standard  height  for  the  pillars  themselves.  It  must  be 
quite  obvious  that  if  we  exceed  a  given  height,  pillar 
roses  will  not  make  suitable  accompaniments  to  a  walk, 
however  wide  it  may  be,  although  as  single  objects,  or 
in  threes  or  fives,  tall  pillars  would  no  doubt  make  a 
very  striking  effect.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  seven  feet 
would  be  the  proper  height  for  a  row  of  pillar  roses, 
when  they  were  planted  in  lines  or  rows  along  a  walk ; 
seven  feet  to  be  the  right  distance  from  the  walk  itself, 
and  about  ten  feet  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  the  row ;  and 
if  there  were  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  walk, 
the  pillars  should  stand  opposite  each  other  as  true  as 
possible  ;  but  in  matters  like  this,  which  depend  entirely 
on  individual  taste,  I  have  no  right  or  wish  to  push  my 
own  fancy ; — the  only  part  I  would  be  absolute  about,  if 
L  had  the  power,  is  that,  whatever  the  height  of  the 
pillar  may  be,  it  should  stand  the  length  of  its  own 
height  from  the  walk.  Pillars  were  invented  for  roses 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  seven  feet  was  then  the 
average  height  recommended  for  the  Hybrid  Chinas, 
which  soon  followed  on  the  heels  of  George  the  Fourth. 
The  introduction  of  Hybrid  Bourbons  did  not  alter  the 
height  of  the  pillars  ;  and  if  there  was  a  patent  law  on 
the  subject,  such  only  would  be  entitled  to  pillars,  and 
Chenedole  being  the  finest  of  all  the  Hybrid  Chinas, 
the  first  two  opposite  pillars  would  be  covered  with  it, 
followed  by  old  Brennus,  Fulgens,  Triomphe  d'Angeres, 
and  a  host  of  other  rivals,  including  two  generals  now 
prisoners  at  Ham,  while  Charles  Duval  and  Coupe 
d Hebe  would  probably  dispute  precedence  among  the 
Hybrid  Bourbons;  and  for  the  second  place  of  honour 
we  have  Las  Casas,  Paul  Perras,  and  President  Mole, 
striving  against  a  new  comer,  Paul  Ricaut. 

D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Cape  Heaths. — Propagation  by  cuttings.  “  A  paper 
on  such  a  subject,  in  the  short,  dark,  murky  days  oi 
December.  Well,  what  next?”  Aye,  what  next,  gentle 
reader,  but  something  more  about  these  pretty  heaths, 
unless  the  “pressure  from  without”  should  send  us 
cantering  in  another  direction.  And  yet,  where  I  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  at  all  argumentative,  which  I  am  not,  I  might 
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assign  reasons  Tor  referring  to  these  matters  now,  such  as 
the  importance  of  being  “  ready,  aye,  ready.”  That  to  be 
“  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,”  nay,  that  heaths  may 
be  struck  in  December,  and  in  every  month  of  Lho  year, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  cutting,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  so  that  that  state  and 
these  circumstances  may  act  iix  unison,  are  of  much 
more  importance  than  any  specified  time ;  for  in  this,  and 
every  other  case,  time  does  not  regulate  these  matters,  so 
much  as  they  fix  and  point  out  the  time.  When,  therefore, 
in  this  work,  and  also  in  The  Cottage  Gardener’s  Diction¬ 
ary,  a  certain  period  is  mentioned  as  the  best  for  propa¬ 
gating  by  cuttings  certain  plants,  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  time  specified  is  that  in  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  young  shoots  will  be  in  the  most 
suitable  state,  but  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
state  of  the  cutting  as  young,  ripe,  or  partly  ripened — 
the  glints  of  shoots,  or  side-shoots,  taken  off,  with  or 
without  a  heel,  &c.,  &c.,  are  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  adhering  to  any  month  in  the  year.  Two  men  may 
cultivate  their  plants  equally  well,  but  by  starting  them 
into  growth  at  different  periods,  and  other  matters,  the 
cuttings  from  one  might  be  in  the  best  order  in  March, 
while  J  une  might  arrive  before  the  other’s  were  equally 
favourable.  Having  previously  disposed  of  all  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  necessary,  so  far  as  pots,  soil,  and  glasses  were 
concerned,  and  keeping  these  remarks  in  view,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  consider 

3rdly. — The  best  time  for  talcing  off  the  cuttings  :  the 
suitable  condition  in  which  the  cutting  should  be  when 
taken  :  the  position  in  which  they  should  be  placed  and 
kept,  and  their  future  general  treatment. 

1st. — The  best  time  for  taking  off  the  cuttings,  other 
things  being  favourable,  is  from  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  as  if  inserted 
thus  early,  the  free-growing  kinds  may  be  pricked  and 
potted  off  before  winter,  and  if  invigorated  with  a  fresh 
shift,  the  following  spring  will  make  nice  bushy  plants 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  slow-growing  kinds, 
if  inserted  thus  early,  may  be  pricked  out,  three  or  four 
round  the  sides  of  a  pot,  when  there  is  enough  of  the 
autumn  left  to  enable  them  to  get  hold  in  their  fresh 
quarters,  and  all  those  kinds  which,  though  blooming 
late  in  autumn,  and  through  the  winter,  do  not  bloom  so 
thoroughly  as  to  prevent  the  growing  of  young  shoots, 
may  have  many  points  of  leading  shoots,  and  more  still 
of  nice  stubby  side-shoots,  fitted  for  cuttings  at  this 
early  period.  Otliors,  again,  that  flower  late,  may  have 
their  growth  expedited  by  being  gently  forced,  when 
the  obtaining  of  young  plants  early  is  considered  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  moment;  and  cuttings  taken  off  in  good 
condition,  after  this  stimulus  given  to  fresh  growth, 
strike  more  quickly  than  in  any  other  circumstances. 
All  who  by  means  of  placing  a  heath  in  a  vinery,  peach- 
house,  or  any  place  where  an  average  rise  of  10°  is 
obtained  for  a  few  weeks  over  the  average  temperature  of 
the  greonhouse,  will  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  this  ad¬ 
vantage.  An  accelerating  influence  may  also  be  given 
by  enclosing  the  plant  in  a  hand-light,  even  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  thus  curtailing  the  quantity  of  air  given. 
Without  these  helps,  and  even  with  them,  in  the  case  of 
many  summer-blooming  plants,  which  make  little  wood 
while  blooming,  we  must  be  content  to  take  cuttings  in 
summer  and  autumn,  and  even  in  winter,  but,  in  most 
of  these  cases,  we  must  expect  to  keep  them  in  the  cut¬ 
ting-pots  all  the  winter,  or  even  to  give  them  the  lift  of 
a  nice  little  hot-bed  in  spring.  Spring,  therefore,  when 
tho  condition  of  the  cutting  is  suitable,  is  the  best 
time  for  propagating,  but  not  so  superlatively  so,  as 
to  lead  us  to  “  give  up”  when  other  conditions  in  the 
cutting  are  favourable.  What  then 

2ndly,  are  these  conditions  ?  The  plant  from  whence 
tho  cuttings  are  taken  should  be  sturdy  and  healthy,  not 
weakly  or  diseased.  The  lattor  will  often  strike  freely 


enough,  but  are  apt  to  carry  their  constitutional  infirmi¬ 
ties  with  them.  There  is  more  analogy,  in  this  respect, 
between  tho  vegetable  and  animal  economy  than  many 
seem  to  imagine.  Again,  from  a  vigorous  growing  plant, 
choose  the  points  of  the  medium-sized  side-shoots,  not 
the  central  or  more  succulent  free-growing  ones.  In  a 
rather  weakly  plant,  do  just  the  reverse.  High  vital 
action,  free  from  the  extremes  of  weakness  and  over- 
vigour,  is  the  desideratum.  Only  the  mere  points  of 
the  shoots  are  generally  used,  and,  therefore,  we  may 
well  bestow  a  little  care  in  their  selection.  The  length  of 
the  cuttings  generally  ranges  from  one  to  one-and-half- 
incli  in  free-growing  kinds,  such  as  Wilmoreana  and 
Linnceides,  and  from  half  to  one  inch  in  the  case  of 
slow-growing  kinds,  such  as  Tricolor  and  llarinclli. 
The  cuttings  are  thus  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  seasons’  growth,  not  but  that  larger  and  older  cut¬ 
tings  may  succeed,  especially  if  supplied  with  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  more  especially  still,  if  such 
pieces  of  several  inches  in  length,  received  a  notch  with 
a  clean,  sharp  knife,  some  weeks  before  finally  separa¬ 
ting  them  from  the  mother  plant.  Such  pieces  1  have 
seen  do  well,  and  they  required  much  less  of  what  some 
would  dccmjinicking  attention,  either  in  preparing  them 
or  in  their  future  management.  If,  however,  there  was 
a  gain  in  saving  of  labour,  it  was  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  in  the  loss  of  time  in  striking  them  when 
established,  with  these  tit  bits  generally  used.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  these  little  points  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance.  They  must  neither  be  old  and  hard- 
wooded,  nor  young  and  soft,  and  succulent,  but  just  in  the 
happy  medium  between  the  two.  If  too  hard,  they  will 
exhaust  your  patience  in  waiting  for  roots,  even  though 
they  keep,  or  seem  by  the  top  to  keep,  alive.  If  too  soft, 
all  your  labour  and  schemes  will  not  keep  them  from 
damping.  If  they  feel  firmish  when  pressed  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  present  considerable  resistance  to 
the  knife,  and  the  lower  part  is  tinged  with  a  brownish, 
ripened  appearance,  these  may  severally  be  considered 
good  omens.  When  a  plant  is  forced  into  growth,  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  are  near  long  enough,  it  should  under¬ 
go  a  process  of  hardening  off  again,  before  the  cuttings 
are  removed.  In  all  shy  kinds,  the  nearer  the  cut  is 
made  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  old  and  new 
growth,  the  better,  provided  the  cut  is  actually  made  in 
the  new. 

3rdly.  Malting  and  inserting  the  cuttings.  These  aro 
delightful  but  delicate  operations  —  and  that  cannot  be 
hurried.  In  such  short  young  pieces  as  recommended 
above,  nearly  one-half  is  generally  inserted  in  the  sand 
in  the  prepared  pots,  and  that  part,  therefore,  must  be 
deprived  of  its  foliage.  For  this  purpose  some  use  small, 
sharp-pointed  scissors.  I  prefer  a  very  sharp  pen  or 
budding-knife.  The  great  thing  is  to  remove  the  foliage 
cleanly,  without  hurting  the  bark,  though  doing  this  very 
slightly  is  not  so  injurious  as  leaving  any  parts  of  the 
foliage.  This  done,  the  cutting  must  be  cut  clean  across, 
horizontally,  at  the  base  of  where  a  leaf  stood,  if  the 
foliage  is  at  all  thin,  either  horizontally  or  in  a  diagonal 
line,  if  the  foliage  was  thick  set,  tho  great  thing  in  tho 
latter  and  former  case  being  to  have  a  smooth,  clean  cut, 
which  is  generally  effected  by  placing  the  base  of  the 
cutting  on  the  thumb  nail,  and  there  cutting  it  with  a 
lance-like  knife.  The  next  thing,  when  allowed  to  lie  a 
little  for  the  wounds  to  heal,  is  to  insert  them,  not  over 
thick,  in  tho  prepared  pots.  Wo  suppose  they  have 
been  wetted  and  drained.  Before  planting  the  cuttings 
we  must  see  if  tho  surface  is  smooth  and  level.  If  at  all 
wet,  a  little  dry  sand  sprinkled  on  tho  surface  and 
pressed  down  tight,  will  make  it  all  nice  for  dibbling. 
The  dibber  should  consist  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
brought  to  a  point  as  fine  as  the  size  of  the  cuttings  to 
be  inserted.  Whore  nicety  is  an  object,  one  made  of 
bono,  like  a  bodkiu,  would  take  and  keep  a  fitter  point. 
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pebble  for  an  hour  in  the  evening  and  morning  will 
change  and  sweeten  the  confined  air.  By-and-by  this 
tilting  may  remain  on  all  night.  When  roots  are  form¬ 
ing,  and  growth  proceeding,  the  glasses  will  only  be 
required  during  the  day.  Discontinuance  during  sun¬ 
shine  must  be  effected  very  gradually.  When  rooted, 
and  thus  gradually  hardened,  the  pots  should  be  set  by 
themselves,  so  that  they  be  not  debilitated  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  those  not  struck.  When  those  ready  are 
pricked  or  potted  off,  they  should  again  be  kept  close 
until  fresh  growth  has  commenced.  Those  not  rooted 
by  the  middle  of  September  had  better  remain  in  the 
cutting-pots  all  winter,  and  receive  a  stimulus  in  spring. 
The  mode  of  treatment  we  have  already  anticipated ; 
as  an  addition  to  these  many  minutiae,  use  pure  soft- 
water  only,  when  water  is  necessary.  R.  Fish. 


Jf  the  arrangements  recommended  are  attended  to,  all 
the  finer  kinds  may  be  placed  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  The  cuttings  cannot  be  made  too  firm,  but  one 
press  with  the  dibber  will  do  that  more  effectually  than 
a  dozen.  Instead  of  poaching  the  sand,  fill  up  the  one 
hole  with  a  little  fresh  sand,  press  it  down  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  and  then,  with  a  fine  rose,  water  all 
over,  and,  as  soon  as  the  moisture  drains  away,  each  cut¬ 
ting  will  bo  held  by  the  sand  firm  enough.  The  pots 
may  then  be  set  in  an  airy,  shady  place,  and  when  the 
cuttings  are  dry,  and  not  before,  the  bell-glasses  should 
be  placed  tightly  over  them,  their  lower  rims  entering  a 
little  into  the  sand,  so  as  to  prevent  air  entering.  This 
brings  us 

•ttlily.  To  the  Position  and  circumstances  in  which  the 
Cuttings  should  now  he  placed. — As  a  general  rule,  the 
cuttings  should  be  kept  closer  and  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  the  plants  whence  they  were  taken.  But 
circumstances  must  greatly  modify  that  general  rule ; 
for  instance,  hero  are  cuttings  of  free-growing  kinds 
from  plants  slightly  forced  into  growth  in  spring ;  an 
average  temperature  of  from  55°  to  90°,  or  a  rise  of  from 
10°  to  15°  over  what  at  that  time  would  suit  the  old 
plants,  would  answer  well.  But  in  the  end  of  summer, 
autumn,  and  the  beginning  of  winter,  a  rise  of  5°  would 
be  amply  sufficient,  just  because,  in  such  circumstances, 
our  object  is  chiefly  to  maintain  the  vital  powers  in  slow 
action  until  the  return  of  spring ;  and  this  in  all  cases 
where  we  cannot  calculate  on  roots  being  emitted  before 
winter.  Again,  in  striking  in  the  middle  of  summer,  it 
will  be  of  importance,  by  means  of  shading,  and  a  north 
aspect,  to  get  a  cooler  atmosphere  than  could  then  be 
obtained  with  a  south  aspect,  although  the  pots  be 
plunged  in  a  medium  that  would  yield  a  few  more 
degrees  of  heat  than  the  pots  otherwise  would  receive 
on  the  average.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  bottom 
temperature  should  be  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the 
atmospheric.  When  the  latter  exceeds  the  former,  the 
tops  are  elongated  before  there  is  root  action.  Hence, 
though  propagators  succeed  perfectly  well  by  placing 
their  jmts  with  cuttings  on  shelves  and  stages,  there  is 
less  labour  and  risk,  provided  damp  is  guarded  against, 
when  the  pots  are  plunged  fully  three-parts  into  a  bed 
of  anything  that  yields  a  nice  sweet,  mild  bottom-heat. 
Though  pits,  and  frames,  and  a  comer  of  a  greenhouse, 
may  all  bo  made  eligible  for  this  purpose,  yet  where 
much  is  done  the  best  covenience  is  a  pit  or  frame 
inside  of  a  house,  and  furnished  with  sashes  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  pots  being  plunged  in  this  pit,  air  may 
be  given  by  tilting  the  sashes  at  the  back;  in  dull 
weather  they  may  come  off  altogether ;  and  in  bright 
weather,  when  kept  on,  there  will  be  less  necessity  for 
shading,  as  the  rays  of  light  will  become  more  diffused 
before  reaching  the  cuttings,  after  passing  the  glass  of 
the  house,  the  glass  of  the  pit,  and  then  the  bell-glass, 
and  yet  the  weakening  influence  of  shading  be  avoided. 

Stilly.  General  Treatment. — Wherever  the  cutting-pots 
are  placed,  let  them  have  as  much  light  as  they  can  stand ; 
but  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  flag,  either  from  sun 
or  dryness.  The  first  is  easily  counteracted  by  having 
caps  of  paper  for  each  glass,  and  that  is  better  than 
covering  a  frame,  if  you  had  one,  for  all  cuttings  will  not 
need  it  alike.  Damp  and  dryness  arc  alike  prejudicial, 
and  the  risks  from  both  are  increased  by  flat-headed 
glasses,  as  you  must  wipe  them  almost  every  morning, 
and  thus  you  remove  the  moisture  from  the  pots,  if 
the  pots  are  prepared  as  recommended,  the  watering  may 
easily  be  given  to  the  sand  without  touching  the  cut¬ 
tings  ;  but  if  so  wetted,  or  if  a  rose  is  used,  be  sure  the 
cuttings  are  dry  before  putting  the  bell-glass  firm  on. 
If,  in  watering  in  the  morning,  the  cuttings  should  not 
dry  quick,  and  you  should  be  afraid  of  the  sun,  put  the 
bell-glass  on,  but  tilt  it  a  little  on  one  side  that  the  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  dried.  In  a  short  time  tilting  with  a  small 
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MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

WHAT  SHOULD  A  ROSE  BE  ? 

Roses  appear  to  be  the  favoured  flower  among  all 
classes,  and,  although  we  see  hundreds  of  gardens  with¬ 
out  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  many  other  distinguished 
favourites,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  find  even  a  cottage- 
garden  without  Roses;  and,  as  if  instinct  led  the  poorest 
man  to  get  the  best,  the  old  Cabbage  and  the  old  Moss, 
are  the  general  favourites.  It  may  well  be  asked  how 
many  of  the  thousand  novelties,  palmed  upon  the  public, 
will  beat  these  two?  And  then,  again,  of  the  China 
kinds,  how  many  will  be  found  to  surpass  the  originals, 
the  China  Crimson  and  the  pale  one,  which  furnishes  the 
cottage  fronts  with  roses  nearly  all  the  year?  Not  but 
that  we  can  find  many  highly  worthy  of  commendation 
and  cultivation ;  but  overlooking  all  the  faults  of  the  Moss 
and  Cabbage  for  their  boldness  and  fragrance,  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  two  Chinas  for  their  perpetual  bloom, 
they  are  not  easily  surpassed  for  their  peculiar  beauties. 

The  qualities  of  a  Rose  should  be  fragrance,  lasting 
bloom,  cloublencss,  roundness,  colour,  habit,  and  abun¬ 
dant  bloom.  Fragrance  speaks  for  itself;  lasting  bloom 
can  only  be  secured  by  thick  petals;  doubleness  gives  the 
richness  which  a  fully-bloomed  Cabbage  or  Moss  Rose 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  roundness  is  a  quality 
which  even  our  old  favourites  do  not  possess ;  because, 
to  meet  this  quality,  it  should  be  half  a  ball ;  colour  is 
matter  of  taste,  except  that  a  novel  colour  justifies  adop¬ 
tion  if  ever  so  ugly  ;  witness  Jaune  Deprez,  nothing  but 
a  struggle  between  dirty  straw-colour  and  dirty  pink  ; 
but  it  was,  in  its  day,  new ;  habit  relates  to  the  plant ; 
it  should  be  short-jointed,  foliage  rich  and  glossy,  the 
flowers  on  stems  long  enough  to  throw  out  the  flowers 
beyond  the  leaves,  and  the  bloom  should  be  abundant 
and  continuous.  A  summer  Rose  is  beautiful  for  a 
month,  but  a  continuous  Rose,  of  half  the  qualities  in 
the  single  flower,  is  worth  a  hundred,  if  it  continue  in 
bloom  all  the  autumn.  Nobody  should  plant  summer 
Roses  as  the  feature  in  a  garden,  because  there  is  nothing 
meaner  than  a  Rose-bush,  or  tree,  out  of  flower.  All  the 
main  features  should  be  formed  with  varieties  that  bloom 
six  months. 

The  recognised  properties  of  a  fine  Rose,  no  matter 
what  its  habit,  are,  1.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  broad, 
and  smooth  at  the  edges.  2.  The  flower  should  be  highly 
perfumed.  3.  The  flower  should  be  double  to  the  centre, 
high  on  the  crown,  round  in  the  outline,  and  regular  in 
the  disposition  of  the  petals. 

Additional  Properties  for  Moss  Roses.  —  The 
quantity  of  moss,  the  length  of  the  spines,  or  prickles, 
which  form  it,  and  its  thickness  or  closeness  on  (tlie 
stems,  cannot  be  too  great.  The  length  of  the  divisions 
of  the  calyx,  and  the  ramifications  at  the  end  of  each 
lobe  of  the  calyx,  cannot  be  too  great. 
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Stand  Roses  foe  Single  Blooms. — The  petals  should 
be  imbricated  (lying  like  tiles  on  a  roof),  and  perfectly 
symmetrical  to  the  centre. 

Noisette  Roses. — The  clusters  of  flowers  should  be 
I  sufficiently  open  to  enable  all  the  blooms  to  open  freely, 
and  the  footstalks  strong  and  elastic,  to  show  the  flowers 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Climbing  Roses. — The  plant  should  be  always  grow¬ 
ing  and  developing  its  bloom. 

Indeed  the  quality,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
Roses  after  scent,  is  the  constancy  of  the  bloom ;  with¬ 
out  which  the  month  of  the  summer  flowers  does  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  five  months  dreariness  among  the  brilliant 
features  of  a  nice  border.  “  The  Properties  of  the  Rose,” 
as  published,  goes  more  into  detail,  but  these  are  the 
main  points. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  FLORICULTURE. 

Eveky  florist  knows  that  there  is  a  standard  for 
florists’  flowers,  and  that  the  nearer  a  new  variety 
approaches  the  standard,  the  more  valuable  it  becomes ; 
and  that  if  the  amateurs  of  this  country  could  depend 
on  any  work,  or  any  body,  for  a  true  character  they  would 
buy,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  had,  every  flower  that  was  a 
distinct  improvement.  But  unfortunately  they  have 
been  taught  by  experience  not  so  to  depend ;  for  all  who 
purchase  novelties  at  the  novelty  price  pay  a  great 
penalty  for  their  enthusiasm.  We  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another,  and  we  state 
most  distinctly,  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the 
amateur  was  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer,  nor  has 
there  been  any  period  within  the  last  twenty  years  in 
which  there  was  such  a  thorough  want  of  confidence. 
The  consequence  of  this  will  b e,  first,  a  general  feeling 
among  amateurs  against  new  flowers  until  they  are 
proved  to  be  good ;  because,  by  avoiding  the  purchase 
of  everything  until  the  second  year  of  coming  out,  they 
will  get  everything  at  a  fifth  of  the  price,  besides  know¬ 
ing  what  they  buy,  and  the  only  disadvantage  is  waiting 
:  a  season.  The  second  consequence  will  be  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  societies  of  amateurs  only  for  mutual 
information  and  protection.  A  gentleman  has  shown 
us  his  garden-book,  in  which  is  set  down  all  the  novel¬ 
ties  he  has  bought  during  the  last  year,  with  liis  remarks 
on  their  qualities  ;  and  the  money  of  which  he  considers 
himself  completely  robbed  amounts  to  a  frightful  sum  ; 
because,  as  he  justly  observed,  he  bought  nothing  which 
had  not  been  distinctly  recommended,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  guaranteed  by  persons  considered  respectable 
dealers,  or  by  the  editors  of  papers  or  magazines ;  and 
that  deception,  under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  floral  world  in  language  not  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood  that  abominable  ignorance,  or  scandalous  want 
of  principle,  is  always  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
amateur.  The  papers  and  periodicals  professing  to  lead 
the  public,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  The  Cottage 
Gaedenee,  have  been  monopolized  by  the  dealers.  We 
confess  we  should  like  to  see  a  society  of  amateurs  got 
up  for  the  mutual  information  and  protection  of  all ;  and 
we  do  know  that  hundreds  have  determined  that  while 
periodicals  and  papers  are  prostituted  in  the  way  they 
are,  that  the  best  policy  will  be  to  abstain  altogether 
from  the  purchase  of  anything  that  is  offered  the  first 
year.  The  party  to  whom  we  alluded  as  exhibiting  his 
book,  lias  shut  it  up  for  the  season  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  things  which  he  thinks  he  may  depend  on  from 
the  hints  we  publish.  Not  a  plant  will  he  buy  till  they 
are  out,  and  reduced  in  price ;  for  of  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds  expended  last  year  on  novelties,  and 
I  those  of  only  three  or  four  tribes  of  plants,  eighty  he 
.considers  thrown  away. 

Acacias  (P.). — Nos.  I  and  2,  although  seedlings,  ex¬ 
hibit  no  peculiarity.  They  are  quite  true  Armata  lan- 
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elf olia.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  seeds  of  green-  | 
house  plants  will  give  a  progeny  that  varies  much. 
Their  early  bloom  is  nothing;  there  is  no  telling  when 
seedlings  will  flower,  so  much  depends  on  the  culture 
they  receive  while,  as  it  were,  in  their  minority. 

Geranium  (AT.  F.). — If  its  white  leaves  remain  con¬ 
stant,  it  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  bedding-out 
plants,  because  the  bloom  is  equal  to  that  of  Tom 
Thumb  ;  but  we  doubt  the  constancy  of  the  white  foliage 
altogether. 

W.  P. — We  have  already  noticed  /E schynanthus ;  we 
are  not  slow  to  mention  a  good  thing. 

Anemone  Blooms  (J.  S.). — There  is  nothing  extra-  [ 
ordinary  in  the  Anemone  blooming  all  through  a  mild 
winter,  especially  if  it  is  a  seedling.  The  semi-double 
flowers — that  is  to  say,  those  with  two  and  even  three 
rows  of  petals — will,  we  hope,  in  time,  produce  much 
more  double  varieties  ;  we  cannot  consider  the  so-called 
double  Anemones  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  double  florists’ 
flower.  They  are  simply  composed  of  florets  in  the 
centre  of  a  disk  of  single  petals,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
another  class  of  flowers.  Now,  the  multiplication  of  the 
large  petals,  to  form  a  bloom  like  a  Ranunculus,  is 
approaching  to  the  doubleness  we  require ;  and  as  some  I 
of  those  sent  have  three  complete  rows  of  broad  petals, 
there  is  every  hope  that  the  desirable  model  may  be 
attained.  Save  seed  from  those  with  three  rows  of 
petals,  and  hope  for  four  rows ;  cultivate  highly.  We 
value  the  specimens  sent,  because  they  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction. 

Me.  Buegess. — Devoniana,  Madame  Deprez,  Fallen- 
burg,  and  Madame  Laffay,  are  the  names  of  the  Ruses 
blooming  in  the  open  air.  They  arrived  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  the  character  of  these  roses  to  continue 
blooming  until  the  frost  is  severe  enough  to  cut  them 
off  altogether.  Frost  will  destroy  flowers  already  opened, 
but  mild  weather  will  advance  the  buds,  which  take 
little  or  no  harm;  and  there  are  many  localities  besides 
Farnham  where  they  may  be  seen  in  flower  now 
(Dec.  16),  with  every  prospect  of  continuance. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  CULTURE. 

The  Yeebena. — In  writing  on  such  florists’  flowers  as 
the  Verbena ,  Calceolaria,  Petunia,  and  others  that  are 
used  as  bedding-out  plants,  we  are  sometimes  in  fear  of 
encroaching  on  the  province  of  able  coadjutors  in  The 
Cottage  Gaedenee.  For  instance,  our  good  friends 
Mr.  Beaton  and  Mr.  Fish  write  well  and  pleasantly,  and 
very  instructively  about  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Roses, 
and  so  forth;  but  then  the  one  writes  for  the  Flower- 
Garden  on  arranging  and  growing  flowers  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  confines  himself  to 
teaching  the  growth  of  plants  generally  for  the  Green¬ 
house,  both  irrespective  of  exhibiting  purposes  in  such 
plants  as  are  deemed  Florists’  flowers.  These  we  con¬ 
sider  to  be  our  peculiar  province,  and  we  disclaim  any 
intention  of  infringing  upon  or  stepping  over  the  boun¬ 
dary  lines  which  our  editor  lias  drawn  for  us. 

The  above  remarks  were  forcibly  impressed  upon  our 
mind  in  commencing  to  write  about  that  useful  and 
lovely  flower  the  Verbena ;  in  writing  on  which,  we  shall  1 
confine  our  remarks  entirely  to  it  as  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  its  culture  will  be  divided 
into — 1st.  Soil.  2ndly.  Situation  in  the  open  ground  for  j 
plants  to  produce  cut-flowers,  and  in  pots  to  be  exhibited  i 
therein.  3rdly.  Planting  and  potting.  4thly.  Protection 
when  planted  or  potted,  and  when  in  bloom.  5thly.  Pre¬ 
paring  for  exhibition,  whether  as  cut-flowers  or  in  pots.  ! 
Othly.  Propagation,  including  winter  storing  and  raising  j 
new  varieties  from  seeds ;  and  lastly,  Insects  ancl 
disease 
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1st.  Soil. — Whoever  intends  to  cultivate  any  plant 
will  naturally,  in  the  lirst  place,  be  anxious  to  learn  the 
kind  of  soil  he  ought  to  procure  to  grow  it  in.  Some 
:  plants  flourish  in  a  soil  wherein  others  would  perish. 

|  The  Heath,  for  instance,  will  not  grow  in  loam,  hut 
!  requires  sandy  peat;  whilst  the  Amaryllis  must  have 
I  rich  loam  without  any  peat.  Others  do  well  in  a  mix- 
'  ture  of  various  matters  called,  technically,  compost. 

With  these  the  Verbena  agrees;  it  loves  a  light,  mode- 
I  rately-rich  compost,  consisting  of  loam  taken  from  the 
surface  of  upland  pasture  in  turves  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  These  should  be  carted  home,  laid  neatly  on  a 
heap  not  more  than  two  feet  thick.  Let  it  lay  quietly 
lor  three  months  to  allow  the  grass  on  its  surface  to  rot ; 
then  turn  it  over  three  or  four  times  for  the  next  nine 
months,  chopping  the  turves  small  as  they  are  turned 
over  with  the  spade.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  it 
will  be  fit  for  use,  but  will  improve  by  turning  over  for 
another  year.  If  it  can  be  had,  procure  at  the  same 
time  a  batch  of  sandy  peat,  and  subject  it  to  the  same 
process;  also,  a  quantity  of  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees — 
the  beech  and  the  oak  are  the  best  for  floral  purposes,  but 
they  require  a  longer  period  to  rot  than  the  leaves  of 
the  sycamore  or  of  the  horse-chesnut.  These  leaves, 
when  collected,  should  be  laid  in  a  long  heap,  not  too 
thick,  or  they  will  heat  so  much  as  to  destroy  a  great 
part  of  their  nutritive  properties.  To  prevent  this,  turn 
them  over  frequently,  and  if  they  appear  dry,  throw  on 
them  large  quantities  of  water,  which  will  greatly  assist 
their  decomposition.  By  such  means  we  have  got 
excellent  vegetable  mould  in  twelvemonths.  All  these 
being  ready  for  use,  mix  together  a  sufficient  quantity 
in  equal  parts  for  present  use  about  a  month  before  it 
is  wanted ;  mix  them  well  at  the  time,  and  turn  them 
over  once  a  few  days  before  the  potting  season ;  then 
bring  the  compost  on  to  the  potting-bench  when  it  is 
moderately  dry,  and  proceed  to  pot  the  plants.  Here 
we  would  remark  that  the  peat-soil  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  If  it  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  dispense 
with  it,  and  use  about  an  eighth-part  of  fine  river  sand 
to  equal  parts  of  the  loam  and  vegetable  mould.  Again, 
if  our  amateur  florist  is  so  unfortunately  situate  that  he 
cannot  obtain  the  vegetable  mould,  he  may  use  the 
loam  and  sand,  and  about  a  sixth-part  of  very  rotten 
dung,  such  as  is  made  of  stable-litter  and  horse-drop- 
pings  ;  or,  in  other  words,  good  old  hotbed  manure.  We 
have  thus  made  known  how  a  compost  to  grow  them  in 
pots  should  be  formed  for  the  Verbena,  the  loam  being 
the  article  indispensable.  If  the  soil  in  the  florist’s 
garden-beds  be  not  too  old,  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and 
manure  must  be  well  incorporated  with  it  during  winter, 
digging  it  over  at  least  twice  previously  to  planting ; 
but  if  the  natural  loam  be  poor,  or  heavy,  it  should  be 
removed  away  entirely  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  twelve 
inches,  and  the  place  filled  up  with  the  compost.  This 
will  last,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould,  or  very 
well  decomposed  manure,  for  three  years.  * 

2ndly.  Situation. — In  the  open  ground  for  plants  to 
produce  cut-flowers,  and  in  pots  to  be  exhibited  therein. 
Beds  for  florists’  flowers  in  the  open  air  are  best  in  an 
open  exposure,  sheltered  by  hedges  or  walls  from  the 
north-west,  north,  and  north-east  winds.  These  shelters 
should  not  be  too  near  the  beds,  or  they,  if  hedges  are 
used,  would,  by  their  roots,  impoverish  the  soil,  and 
would  draw  up  the  flowers  weak  and  spindly.  If  walls 
are  used  as  the  shelter,  the  bed  for  the  Verbenas  should 
not  be  less  than  four  or  five  feet  from  them.  The 
borders  close  to  the  walls  might  be  made  use  of  for  early 
spring  flowers,  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  early  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs ;  and  after  they  are  decayed  down,  might  be 
planted  with  greenhouse  shrubs,  either  planted  out,  or 
plunged  in  their  pots ;  or  some  of  the  tender  annuals 
!  might  be  grown  in  such  a  warm  situation  very  success- 
;  fully.  The  beds  for  Verbenas  then  would  be  sufficiently 


sheltered  without  being  injured  by  too  much  heat,  and  the 
space  agreeably  filled  with  flowers.  The  bed,  or  beds, 
for  the  Verbenas  should  be  long,  and  not  more  than 
four  feet  wide  ;  and  then  would  contain  two  rows,  allow¬ 
ing  them  space  to  spread  out  a  little  every  way,  and 
thus  multiply  the  chances  of  having  good  flowers.  The 
situation  for  plants  in  pots  to  be  exhibited  therein  we 
must  leave  to  be  described  in  our  next.  T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  MADE  DURING  A  TOUR  IN  AUGUST 
LAST — ( Continued  from  p.  168). 

Trentham. — Machines.  In  this  extensive  place,  in 
respect  to  the  pleasure  ground,  the  mowing  of  the  lawn 
is  a  very  heavy  and  expensive  business ;  at  least  it  was 
so  when  the  common  method  of  cutting  the  grass  with 
the  scythe  was  followed.  To  lessen  this  labour  and  ex¬ 
pense  a  large  mowing  machine  was  procured,  to  be 
drawn  by  ahorse  whose  feet  are  shod  with  a  broad,  flat 
shoe,  made  of  leather,  and  strapped  to  the  legs  of  the 
animal.  This  machine  answers  admirably ;  the  lawn 
was  in  excellent  order,  evenly  cut,  and  as  much  done  in 
a  day  as  formerly  occupied  four  or  five  men,  besides 
women  to  sweep  up  the  grass.  Our  readers,  no  doubt, 
are  aware  that  the  mowing  machine  not  only  cuts  the 
grass,  but  gathers  it  up  as  it  is  cut,  so  that  the  labour  of 
sweeping  is  entirely  saved. 

Fleming’s  Weed  Destroyer. — This  has  been  already 
described  frequently.  "We  need  only  say  that  it  is  a 
machine  slightly  resembling  a  common  watering-cart, 
such  as  is  used  to  lay  the  dust  in  our  streets.  It  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  hot  water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
is  drawn  along  the  walks,  scattering  the  saline  fluid 
upon  them.  Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  at  Nuneham,  has 
written  .against  it  in  a  contemporary  gardening  paper, 
but  we  must  think  he  has  never  seen  the  walks  at 
Trentham,  or  he  would  have  been  convinced  his 
strictures  were  not  exactly  right.  We  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  effects  produced  by  it.  Not  only  was  every  weed 
completely  destroyed,  but  even  in  shady  places,  where 
formerly  moss  abounded,  and  rendered  walking  a  rather 
slippery  effort,  the  walks  were  effectually  cleared  from 
moss,  and  presented  a  clean,  comfortable,  dry  walk,  such 
as  the  most  delicate,  thin-sliod  lady  might  walk  upon 
with  pleasure.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  an  old  friend, 
a  most  excellent  gardener,  Mr.  Tinker,  who,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  has  been  a  successful  manager  of  the 
gardens  belonging  to  Lady  Ramsden,  at  Byram  Hall, 
near  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire,  bears  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  of  Fleming’s  Weed  Destroyer.  He  has 
obtained  one,  uses  it  when  required,  and,  in  his  own  em¬ 
phatic  words,  he  declared  to  us  "  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  machines  for  the  garden  that  ever 
was  invented.”  Mr.  Tinker’s  walks,  too,  were  in  excel¬ 
lent  order,  both  such  as  were  exposed,  and  such  as  were 
shaded,  and,  in  consequence,  liable  to  be  grown  over 
with  moss.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  at  least  every 
large  garden  will  be  furnished  with  this  very  useful  and 
effective  machine. 

A  Leaf  Cart. — We  observed  a  cart  to  be  drawn  by 
one  or  two  men  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  leaves. 
The  wheels  were  broad  and  low,  whilst  the  body  of  the 
cart  was  large.  It  looked  like  an  enormous  box  placed 
upon  four  broad,  low  wheels.  In  the  autumn,  when 
leaves  are  to  be  collected  in  quantities,  both  for  useful 
purposes  and  to  clean  the  walks  and  pleasure  grounds, 
this  appeared  to  be  a  very  useful  conveyance. 

Flowers. — The  kitchen-gardens  at  Trentham  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  extensive,  and,  by  their  neat¬ 
ness  and  excellent  arrangement,  are  rendered  not  only 
useful,  but  positively  attractive ;  and,  to  increase  their 
attractiveness,  arc  bordered  all  round  the  quarters  with 
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flowers.  This,  vve  think,  is  a  practice  highly  worthy  of 
imitation ;  for  why  should  not  a  nobleman  have  a  border 
of  flowers  in  his  kitchen-garden  as  well  as  the  cottager? 
There  was  a  peculiarity  in  planting  these  borders  that 
we  should  have  been  glad  if  our  friend,  Mr.  Deaton,  had 
seen  ;  and  we  trust,  now  he  is  enjoying  his  honourable 
repose  ( otiuvi  cum  diynitatc,  which  has  been  translated 
“  ease  and  digging  tatocs”),  ho  will  give  himself  a  treat, 
and  visit  these  celebrated  gardens  next  year  in  the 
month  of  August,  as  we  did  this  year.  This  peculiarity 
of  planting  the  flowers,  consisted  in  having  for  the  back 
a  row  of  Scarlet,  Penstcmons,  then  a  row  of  Yellow  Cal¬ 
ceolarias ,  next  a  row  of  dwarf  Bronze-coloured  Calceola¬ 
rias,  in  front  of  these  a  row  of  the  dwarf  Blue  Lobelias, 
and  then,  next  the  walk,  an  edging  of  Common  Ivy,  kept 
close  by  the  shears.  The  whole  had  a  singular  and 
pleasing  cifect.  These  beautiful  flower-borders  were,  to 
make  a  rough  guess,  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
long,  and  looked  like  a  long  rich  and  variously-coloured 
ribbon,  stretched  out  along  each  side  of  the  walks. 

Gryptomeria  japonica. — In  the  pleasure-grounds  wo 
noticed  several  of  this  beautiful  evergreen,  the  Japan 
Cedar.  Though  not  the  largest  we  have  seen,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  the  handsomest.  In  general,  this  fine  plant 
is  rather  thinly  branched,  and  often  of  a  bad  colour ;  but 
here  the  stems  were  densely  covered  with  branches,  and 
the  leaves  were  of  the  darkest  and  richest  green.  We 
were  informed  this  effect  was  produced  by  first  draining 
the  ground  effectually,  and  then  enriching  it  with  well- 
decomposed  manure,  and  in  summer  giving  the  trees 
occasionally  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure.  These 
stimulants  appeared  to  give  a  health  and  vigour  to  this 
beautiful  member  of  the  Pine  tribe,  that  was  really 
admirable.  Surely  this  is  a  lesson  worth  studying  and 
imitating.  These  are  but  very  imperfect  jottings  of  the 
gardening  at  Trentham.  All  we  can  add  is,  go  and  sec, 
and  bo  gratified  and  instructed  as  we  were. 

T.  Appleby. 
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Rampion. — If  we  are  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the 
patronage  shown  to  the  various  objects  grown  for  our 
tables,  and  allow  our  judgment  to  be  guided  solely  by 
that  general  approbation  which  stamps  certain  vege¬ 
tables  as  “  absolute  necessaries,”  we  fear  this  little  un¬ 
pretending  adjunct  to  our  list  of  winter  salads  will  be 
coldly  received,  more  especially  as  we  cannot  advance 
that  now-a-days  necessary  qualification,  that  our  protege 
is  “  new.”  On  the  contrary,  we  perfectly  remember  the 
cold  lingers  wo  often  had  in  our  boyhood,  when  washing 
and  dressing  this  little  esculent  for  the  table  of  our  em¬ 
ployer  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  very  little  known,  and  we  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  gardening  friends  to 
its  merits,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  extreme  hardi¬ 
hood,  and  when  it  is  known  that  it  can  bo  had  in  all 
weathers,  from  October  to  April,  without  calling  forth 
any  of  those  anxious  cares,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
exert  in  behalf  of  things  “  forced  or  protected,”  we  think 
its  demand  on  our  notico  is  both  just  and  reasonable. 

The  object  of  our  present  article  belongs  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  family  of  “  bell-worts,”  and  botanists  have  named  it 
Campanula  rapunculus :  —  it  is-  said  to  be  found  wild 
in  several  of  the  Southern  and  Midland  counties,  and 
Hooker  describes  it  as  a  perennial,  whilst,  with  us,  its 
disposition  to  die  off  immediately  after  flowering  or 
ripening  seed,  would  incline  us  to  believe  it  only 
biennial,  but,  as  that  point  is  foreign  to  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  we  at  once  proceed  to  the  culture.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  like  that  of  most  of  the  family,  are  exceedingly 
small,  consequently  the  ground  must  be  made  very  fine 
for  its  reception,  and  but  very  little  covering  must 


be  given : — from  its  liability  to  run  to  seed  in  the 
autumn,  some  cultivators  recommend  it  not  to  be  sown 
before  May ;  which  advice  we  by  no  means  impugn,  pro¬ 
vided  there  appears  a  likelihood  of  getting  it  to  vegetate 
well  at  that  period,  if  dry  weather  sets  in,  but  we  have  so 
often  been  disappointed  in  delaying  the  sowing  of  this 
and  some  other  things  until  May,  when  the  pressure  of 
other  business  has  sometimes  prevented  that  attention 
in  watering,  &c.,  which  is  so  necessary  to  obtain  “a 
crop,”  that  we  liavo  of  late  years  preferred  sowing 
earlier,  on  ground  neither  too  rich  nor  too  dry.  Usually 
wo  sow  on  a  west  border,  some  time  about  the  middle  of 
April ;  the  seed  docs  not  vegetate  so  quickly  as  the  cab¬ 
bage  tribe,  and  as  we  have  said,  being  very  minute,  is 
unablo  to  bear  the  scorching  effects  of  settled  dry 
weather,  if  left  to  a  later  period.  We  generally  sow 
broad-cast,  and  thin  out  afterwards,  but  we  let  them 
stand  tolerably  thick,  and  we  have  known  an  excellent 
gardener  who  never  thinned  them  at  all,  alleging  as  a 
reason  that,  instead  of  their  forming  a  straight,  useful 
root,  they  were  more  likely  to  spread  into  a  lot  of  useless 
fibres  laterally,  when  not  standing  pretty  thick.  Now 
though  we  cannot  altogether  coincide  with  this  view,  yet 
we  must  not  wholly  disregard  it,  and  we  believe  botanists 
are  agreed  that  all  the  portions  of  this  plant,  growing 
underground,  are  “  roots,”  which  they  tell  us  is  not  the 
case  with  ■‘carrots,  beet,  &c.  We  may,  therefore,  class 
the  eatable  part  of  this  vegetable  as  a  “  tap  root,”  which 
certain  vegetables,  as  well  as  trees,  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  downward,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  derive 
the  most  of  their  food  from  a  lateral  supply.  We  have 
often  seen  the  rampion  do  best  on  a  poor  light  soil,  but 
never  on  one  likely  to  lack  moisture  in  August,  be¬ 
cause  the  plant,  if  checked  in  its  progress  towards  per¬ 
fection,  makes  a  sort  of  convulsive  effort  to  reach  the 
object  “  nature  had  ordained  for  it,”  i.  e.,  “  ripen  and 
shed  its  seed  for  a  future  progeny,”  prematurely  runs  to 
seed,  and  its  use  as  a  vegetable  is  then  at  an  end  ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  a  too  rich  soil  induces  a  gross¬ 
ness  which  only  enlarges  the  top. 

We  will,  however,  suppose  the  crop  to  be  all  that  can 
be  desired,  and  the  autumn  or  winter  arrived;  let 
us  then  address  ourselves  to  its  use,  and  although  it 
can  be  grown  with  very  little  trouble,  endures  all 
weathers,  and  is  ever  ready  for  use,  for  at  least  six 
months  of  the  year,  yet  it  requires  a  somewhat  tedious 
manipulation  to  prepare  it  for  the  table.  Its  fibrous 
roots  must  be  all  removed,  and  if  forked,  only  two  of 
its  limbs  retained ;  the  top,  too,  must  be  so  far  re¬ 
duced  as  to  leave  only  a  small  tuft  to  handle  it  by ; 
and  lastly,  the  whole  root  must  be  peeled,  not  scraped, 
all  excrescences  cut  away,  and  the  neck  dressed  some¬ 
what  uniform.  It  will  then  appear  as  white  and  delicate 
as  the  first  turnip  of  the  season,  and  may  be  sent  to 
table  with  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  a  favourite 
there.  We  believe  its  principal  neglect  to  arise  from 
tlfo  trouble  it  gives  to  those  having  the  winter  salad  to 
prepare.  The  poor  garden  boy  will  be  glad  to  escape  a 
duty  that  involves  so  many  cold  fingers,  and  the  liveried 
denizens  of  the  “  pantry,  to  whose  tender  mercies  such 
things  are  sometimes  consigned,”  are  still  more  likely  to 
neglect  an  article  requiring  some  little  time  and  care  in 
the  preparation.  So  that  we  would  advise  our  gardening 
friends  who  may  be  anxious  to  extend  its  use,  to  see  to 
it  themselves  for  a  few  times,  and  it  will  soon  be  known 
what  opinion  their  employers  have  of  this  much 
neglected  vegetable.  In  concluding  this  article,  we  may 
add  that  its  leaves  have  been  recommended  as  small 
salading,  but  we  have  always  held  it  bo  inferior  to  the 
American  and  golden  cress,  to  which  its  leaves  bear 
some  resemblance,  that  wo  have  never  used  it  for  that 
purpose,  but  as  a  winter  esculent,  and  one  which  can  be 
had  at  all  times,  we  think  it  indispensible. 

Sundries. — It  often  happens  that  in  a  mild  autumn 
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weeds,  such,  as  groundsel,  duckweed,  grass,  &c.,  rise  up, 
and  grow  amongst  the  various  crops  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  which,  independent  of  their  unsightly  appearance, 
are  sad  robbers  of  the  proper  crop.  Now  in  beds  with 
alleys  between,  the  operation  of  hand-picking  them  may 
be  easily  performed  without  injury  to  anything,  but  it  is 
certainly  wrong  to  trample  on,  and  tread  the  ground 
between  rows  of  cabbages,  coleworts,  or  even  winter 
spinach ;  therefore, whenever  any  quantity  of  these  depre¬ 
dators  make  their  appearance  amongst  these  crops,  in 
which  there  is  room  to  use  a  spado,  let  advantage  be 
taken  of  a  slight  frost,  and  dig  these  marauders  in.  Of 
course  it  must  only  be  done  very  shallow,  but  the  stirring 
of  the  soil  will  be  beneficial  to  the  proper  growing  crop, 
as  well  as  fatal  to  the  spurious  one,  and  the  whole  will 
have  a  more  tidy  appearance.  See  that  the  mice  have 
not  found  their  way  to  the  new  sown  peas  ;  usually  they 
aro  most  destructive  when  the  peas  are  just  showing 
themselves  above  ground,  but  trap  and  kill  all  that 
come  in  the  way.  It  will  now  be  advisable  to  sow  a  few 
more  Peas,  to  follow  those  sown  in  November,  and  if 
very  severe  weather  occur  in  March,  we  have  known 
this  Christmas-sowing  become  the  most  useful.  Potatoes 
must  also  be  got  ready  for  forcing,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 


started  in  pots.  Those  we  recommended  to  be  placed  in 
some  warm  medium  some  time  ago,  may  now  be  put 
singly  into  five-inch  pots,  to  be  planted  out  in  hot-beds 
in  the  middle  of  January,  and  as  some  mishap  often 
befalls  French  beans  at  this  untoward  season,  a  few  more 
may  be  put  into  heat  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night.  Keep  those  that  are  in  a  healthy  state  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  but  not  so  as  toj  touch  it,  there 
being  a  great  amount  of  impure  exhalations  at  this 
season,  which,  reaching  the  glass,  run  down  and  injure 
the  foliage  of  anything  in  contact  with  it.  Vegetables  in 
general  use  may  be  housed  and  protected,  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  former  Calendars, — in  har'd  weather  let  in¬ 
creased  attention  be  paid  to  things  in  the  course  of 
forcing,  and  let  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  garden 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  season,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  much  busier  time  is  coming,  and  everything 
that  can  now  be  done  to  facilitate  work  in  the  spring, 
ought  to  be  done, — do  not  therefore  delay  on  the  score 
that  another  time  is  as  good  as  this.  In  gardening  every 
season  has  its  duties,  and  if  those  at  the  present  one  be 
less  pressing  than  at  another,  do  not  let  rrs  aggravate 
the  busy  one  by  that  thief  of  time  “  procrastination.” 
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With  right  good  will  we  wish  our  allotment  friends 
“  A  happy  New  Year,”  in  conformity  with  the  long-esta¬ 
blished  usage,  a  custom  in  Britain,  and  more  than  a 
custom,  for  it  is  a  household  form  of  blessing,  closely 
identified  with  cheerful  and  contented  hearths,  plum- 
puddings,  blazing  logs,  and  holly  boughs.  Although  our 
chief  duty  is  to  say  useful  things  about  the  oul-door  affairs 
of  the  cottager,  yet  surely  our  labours  are  not  of  so  grave  a 
character  as  to  hinder  the  “  God  speed  ”  of  the  olden  times, 
or  the  congratulation  of  the  English  cottager  on  his  advanced 
position. 

“The  cottage  homes  of  England, 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 

They  arc  smiling  o’er  the  silver  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes.” 

That  the  cottager  has  advanced,  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
past  and  present  state  of  society  will  deny.  Exceptions 
there  may  be,  deep  shadows  in  the  portrait,  but  they  only 
serve  to  place  the  main  features  in  brighter  relief.  It  is 
almost  needless,  in  confirmation  of  this,  to  urge  the  fact, 
that  the  working  classes  enjoy  plenty  of  good  wlieaten  bread 
at  half  the  price  of  former  days ;  indeed,  such  was  out  of  the 
cottagers’  reach  less  than  a  century  ago.  Wearing  apparel, 
too,  in  general,  is  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper ;  whilst 
his  tea  and  sugar  have  decreased  in  a  similar  way,  and  still 
better  days  dawn  upon  him.  It  is  evident  that  the  well- 
conducted  labourer  is  one  prime  consideration  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  age.  Sanitory  measures,  as  connected  witli  the 
dwellings  of  the  labourer,  are  constantly  before  the  public ; 
and,  indeed,  everything  argues  that  all  classes  of  society 
feel  in  the  most  lively  manner  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
social  machine  depends  on  each  part,  even  the  most  humble, 
receiving  a  full  share  of  attention,  and  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation.  In  moral  and  educational  matters,  too,  the  same 
advance  is  to  be  plainly  seen ;  every  movement  of  any  conse  - 
quence  being  marked  by  a  humanising  tendency. 

We  merely  point  to  these  facts  at  the  commencement  of 
a  new  year  to  incite  to  renewed  energies ;  for  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  accomplish  such  than  an  assurance  of  real 
progress ;  which  is,  perhaps,  best  attained  by  a  consideration 
of  the  condition  of  the  labourer  now  as  compared  with  his 
position  in  the  earlier  days  of  some  of  the  oldest  living 
neighbours  of  our  cottage  friends. 

In  again  offering  practical  advice  on  allotment  and  cot¬ 
tage-gardening-matters,  we  must  advise  our  old  readers 
that  they  must  not  expect  great  novelties  hi  this  way  ;  much 
that  has  been  said  must,  at  times,  be  repeated,  for  lack  of 


better  material.  Moreover,  new  readers  may  not  have 
access  to  the  back  volumes,  and  such  must  not  be  kept  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  principal  matters  in  cottage  garden  I 
economics  through  an  affectation  of  novelty. 

Drain  well. — This  advice,  the  fundamental  step  to  all  real 
progress,  whether  in  small  farms  or  large  ones,  is  but  too 
often  considered  as  “  an  old  song.”  The  little  holders  will  be  | 
ready  to  cry  out,  “  Everybody  knows  that.”  Well,  but  every¬ 
body  does  not  perform  it  when  necessary ;  and  two-thirds  of 
the  holders  of  land  consider  their  soil  as  scarcely  needing  it, 
when  the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 

Stagnant  soils  are,  doubtless,  in  general,  some  five  degrees, 
at  least,  colder  than  mellow  and  well-drained  soils,  and  this 
is  a  most  important  affair.  Hasty  observers  may  think 
that  this  only  concerns  the  mere  earliness  of  the  crop,  but 
they  arc  much  mistaken.  It  need  scarcely  be  named  here 
that  the  more  the  average  ground-heat  is  in  advance  of  the 
air-heat,  by  natural  means,  the  more  luxuriant  is  the  crop  ; 
for  the  rooting  is  more  rapid,  and  this  argument  applies  to 
three-fourths  of  the  year  at  least.  Here,  then,  a  double 
reason  for  drainage.  We  know  that  difficulties  may  have  to 
be.  met ;  but  who  accomplishes  anything  great  or  good  with¬ 
out  both  meeting  difficulties,  and  courageously  grappling 
with  them  ? 

If  the  allottee  is  pressed  for  material — pressed  for  time, 
let  him  respectfully  make  known  his  impressions  to  his 
landlord,  and  the  convincing  and  persuading  him  may  also 
prove  of  service  to  his  brother  allottees  if  this  kind  of  co¬ 
partnership  exist.  That  neighbourhood  is  very  strangely 
situated  which  neither  furnishes  gravel,  furnace  clinkers, 
cinders,  nor  any  kind  of  stone.  Certainly,  tile -draining  is 
the  thing ;  but  we  name  these  other  materials  to  show  that 
if  tiles  be  wanting,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult,  generally,  to  ; 
accomplish  draining.  The  worst  thing  with  small  holders 
is  the  horse-labour  part  of  the  proceeding ;  let  us  hope  that 
landlords  in  affluent  circumstances  will  not  hesitate  gra¬ 
ciously  to  confer  such  a  boon,  providing  his  tenant  show  so 
much  spirit. 

Next  in  consequence  to  good  drainage  may  bo  placed 
deep  culture ;  indeed,  this  is  but  a  complemental  part  of 
high  culture,  following  in  its  wake.  Certainly,  if  the  plot  he 
on  a  sour  subsoil,  and  is  shallow  above,  although  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  deepen  it  are  strong,  yet  such  must  be  done  with 
caution. 

After  draining  thoroughly,  subsoiling  should  be  practised ; 
for  be  it  remembered  that  subsoiling  is  not  confined  to  the 
plough.  The  aim  of  subsoiling,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
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the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  is  progressive  improvement 
and  deepening,  preceded  by  draining  where  necessary.  The 
working  of  the  process  is  this :  draining,  by  emptying  the 
'  wedged-up  soil,  admits  the  air,  the  air  carries  heat  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  besides  a  considerable  amount 
of  gaseous  matter ;  the  former  has,  at  least,  a  mechanical 
!  agency,  the  latter  is  of  a  chemical  character.  Their  joint 
action,  in  due  time,  performs  changes  of  importance ;  inert 
portions  of  the  subsoil  are,  after  a  while,  improved,  and 
j  thus  fitted  to  blend  with,  and  to  deepen,  the  surface  soil ; 
i  and,  with  regard  to  this  latter,  such  materials  as  weeds, 
i  straw,  clots  of  raw  manure,  &c.,  are  thereby  brought  into 
I  action,  and  prepared  to  present  food  to  the  young  plant 
in  a  digestive  state.  Our  agricultural  chemists  have  much 
I  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  this  may  suffice  for  those  of  our 
!  allotment  friends  who  would,  with  a  laudable  emulation,  fain 
know  the  chief  arguments  for  thorough  draining  and  sub¬ 
soiling. 

The  matter,  however,  does  not  stop  here ;  when  a  man 
manures  a  plot  of  ground,  he  certainly  raises  its  value  for  a 
year  or  two.  Thorough  draining  and  subsoiling,  judiciously 
performed,  raises  its  value  for  ever,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
long  as  vegetable  culture  shall  prove  remunerative.  And 
1  now  about  deepening  the  soil ;  what  does  this  accomplish? 

1  Everybody  must  know  that  a  few  inches  of  soil  burns,  or 
dries  up,  sooner  than  a  foot  or  two.  Now,  in  summer,  when 
!  our  most  productive  crops  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  vigorous 
growth,  every  stoppage,  from  whatever  cause,  is  a  positive 
loss — a  loss  which  can  never  be  regained.  Here,  then,  lie 
the  two  extremes  of  agriculture  and  horticulture — wet  and 
cold,  hot  and  dry.  A  little  farther  explanation  is  necessary. 

1  Deep  soils  encourage  deep  roots ;  deep  roots  have  a  surer 
guarantee  of  a  permanency  of  moisture  than  shallow  ones  ; 
i  hence  deep  roots  are  “  at  work  ”  in  extremes  of  drought, 
when  shallow  ones  languish.  With  the  Swede  turnip,  and, 
indeed,  many  other  crops,  these  temporary  checks  are  every 
one  inducements  for  the  enemies  of  vegetables  to  commence 
their  attacks,  whether  it  be  insects,  or  the  no  less  destructive 
fungi.  The  mildew  in  Peas,  the  Swede,  the  Common  Thorn 
or  Quick  in  our  hedges,  all  appear  to  have  their  rise  in  this — 
a  'perverted  state  of  sap ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  whether 
in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms,  the  more  healthy  the 
subject  and  the  better  the  conditions  connected  with  its 
being,  the  less  it  is  liable  to  disease. 

Enough  for  the  present  about  these  matters ;  our  apology 
for  the  introduction  of  which  must  be,  the  extra  opportuni¬ 
ties  afforded  in  this,  the  dormant  period  of  the  year. 

Ridging  or  Fallowing.  —  Disturbing  the  soil,  in  any 
known  way,  during  the  winter,  is  always  of  much  service ; 
but  deep  digging,  and  forming  the  soil  in  high  ridges,  parti¬ 
cularly  so ;  this  will  sometimes  cause  soils  to  produce  crops, 
which,  by  ordinary  means,  they  could  not  do.  The  bringing 
up  to  the  surface  fresh  material,  whether  organic  or  inor¬ 
ganic,  so  freshens  and  improves  the  soil,  that  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanical  breaking  down  of  the  soured  lumps 
of  soil  by  frost,  a  new  bed  is  prepared  for  the  fibres  of  the 
future  crop.  The  destruction  of  insects,  too,  and  their  eggs, 
is  alone  worth  the  trouble.  We  make  a  point  of  deep  trench¬ 
ing  every  portion  of  our  land  once  in  three  years  at  farthest, 
much  of  it  every  second  year. 

The  Dunghill. — As  evaporation  does  not  proceed  duiing 
cold  weather  with  any  loss  worth  consideration,  those  who 
are  out  of  employ  cannot  do  better  than  turn  their  midden, 
first  throwing  a  good  coating  of  salt  over  it,  if  at  hand. 
Any  soot,  well-burnt  ashes,  chaired  materials,  sawdust,  leaves, 
vegetable  matter,  &c.,  lying  about,  and  not  for  any  particular 
purpose,  may  be  first  strewn  over  the  heap,  and  care  taken 
during  the  turning  to  thoroughly  mix  the  whole.  Very 
long,  and  fresh,  or  tough  manure,  may  be  separated  from 
the  mass,  and  passed  on  for  a  succeeding  dunghill,  or  for 
I  other  purposes.  The  latter  article,  indeed,  is  very  useful 
for  early  potatoes,  if  it  can  be  thrown  together  and  slightly 
fermented;  this,  and  plenty  of  burnt,  or  rather  charred, 
material,  will  make  a  capital  dressing,  and  a  little  brine 
might  be  added  just  before  it  is  dug  in  the  soil.  Although 
it  is  not  well  to  use  much  manure  in  the  present  state  of 
potato  culture,  yet,  for  very  early  potatoes,  some  mellow 
manure  is  very  serviceable,  unless  the  ground  be  naturally 
;  very  good. 

I  Existing  Grots. — Little  besides  greens  will  be  found  in 


small  gardens  at  this  period,  and  these  should  be  princi¬ 
pally  of  kinds  that  need  no  protection.  If,  however,  any  of 
our  allotment  or  cottage  friends  have  raised  a  lot  of  Cole- 
worts,  according  to  former  advice,  let  us  warn  him  that  such 
are  tender,  and  that  if  he  cannot  protect  them  with  a  little 
litter  during  very  severe  weather,  he  had  better  bunch  them, 
and  hurry  them  into  some  thriving  market.  Our  practice  is 
to  take  all  these  things  up,  and  keep  them  close  together, 
by  which  means  three  or  four  bundles  of  clean  and  new 
straw  will  protect  some  thousands.  Those  who  resort  to  the 
covering  process,  either  with  these  or  any  other  vegetable, 
should  observe  a  few  simple  rules,  founded  on  well-known 
principles. 

1st.  When  a  sharp  frost  sets  in,  and  the  soil  is  frozen 
nearly  an  inch,  be  sure  to  cover  your  vegetables  before  the 
sun  can  possibly  melt  their  stiffened  foliage. 

2nd.  Do  not  uncover  at  all  whilst  the  frost  lasts ;  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  them  constantly  frozen,  and  to  ward  of 
cutting  winds. 

3rd.  When  a  thaw  ensues,  still  leave  them  covered  until 
they  are  fairly  thawed  beneath  the  covering  ;  and  even  then 
leave  a  flickering  shade  over  them  to  avoid  a  too  sudden 
sunlight.  These  maxims  we  have  proved  for  some  twenty 
years  to  be  sound  and  applicable  to  almost  everything  that 
carries  living  foliage. 

Cropping  for  January. — Little  can  be  done  in  this  way 
at  present.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  few  very  early  peas, 
some  of  the  Prince  Albert  kind  may  be  sown  in  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  month.  If  a  succession  is  required,  a  row  of 
the  Chariton,  or  Prussian,  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time. 
Longpod  Beans  may  also  be  planted  at  any  period  after  the 
middle  of  the  month ;  crops  got  in  at  that  period  may  be 
relied  on,  those  sown  in  December  cannot,  and  however  we 
may  wish  the  small  holder  to  enjoy  a  goodly  lot  of  vegetables, 
we  dare  not  recommend  uncertain  crops. 

Radishes. — A  pinch  may  be  sown  in  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  but  as  we  shall  have  to  name  this  as  a  mixed  crop 
we  pass  on. 

The  Horn  Carrot. — Again  we  recommend  this  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  allotment  man  and  cottager ;  we 
could  pay  the  whole  rent  of  their  plot  with  a  few  beds  sown 
in  the  end  of  January.  A  light  soil  is  by  far  the  best ;  and 
very  old  crumbling  manure,  with  a  little  sand  blended,  is 
excellent  dressing.  We  have  had  capital  crops  with  old  tan, 
or  leaf-mould,  fine  with  age.  The  beds  should  slope  slightly 
to  the  sun,  and  a  sprinkling  of  radish  seeds,  of  the  frame 
kind,  may  be  thrown  over  the  beds  before  covering.  We 
will  advert  to  their  subsequent  culture  in  next. 

Cabbages. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  plot  of 
ground  may  be  prepared  for  a  plantation  of  cabbages,  from 
those  plants  sown  in  August.  The  soil  must  be  rich. 

Next  month  will  usher  in  the  spring  as  to  cropping  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  in  the  meantime  let  us  urge  all  who  desire  to 
reap  both  satisfaction  and  profit  from  their  little  plot,  to 
endeavour  to  excel ;  now  is  the  time  to  lay  down  sound  plans 
to  that  effect.  R.  Errington. 


APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR— December. 

By  J.  H.  Payne ,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide.'' 

In  noticing  the  hives  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  1 
would  say,  first  and  foremost  in  my  opinion  stands  Mr. 
Taylor’s  Eight-bar  hive,  and  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Son’s 
Improved  Cottage  hive,  both  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Neighbour. 
Mr.  Taylor’s  combines  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  hive  with 
nothing  superfluous,  more  perfect  simplicity  there  cannot 
be,  consequently  the  cost  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  to 
those  who  choose  to  place  it  in  a  bee-house,  l'or  like  Mr. 
Taylor’s  other  box-hives,  it  is  adopted  cither  for  in,  or  out- 
of-doors.  For  the  latter  purpose,  outer  cases  of  half-inch 
deal  can  be  added,  with  a  roof  and  stand  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  his  original  double  bar-hives.  The  set  comprises 
three  boxes;  the  dimensions,  as  now  being  made,  are 
thirteen  inches-and-a-quarter  square,  with  eight  bars.  The 
height  inside,  to  the  top  of  the  bars,  is  seven  inches  in  the 
stock-liive,  six  inches  in  the  super, 'and  four  inch es-and-a- 
half  in  the  triplet,  or  centre  box;  which,  as  it  will  only 
occasionally  be  required,  is  not  furnished  with  bars.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  boxes  aro  made  in  conformity  with  the  modern 
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opinion,  that  shallow,  wide  hives  are  best  adapted  for  their 
intended  object,  and  this  form  presents  an  improved  out¬ 
ward  appearance.  One  main  feature  consists  in  each  box 
having  its  own  independent  floor,  and  top-board,  giving 
facilities  for  moving,  unknown  to  any  other  hive.  Through 
these  the  holes  are  so  cut,  as  to  admit  the  use,  at  pleasure, 
either  of  two  small,  or  one  large  glass,  for  those  who  prefer 
them  to  the  box  super.  The  stock-box  can  be  made  with 
the  usual  single  entrance,  or  it  may  have  two  distinct  door¬ 
ways,  near  the  extremities  of  the  front.  In  summer,  both 
entrances  are  opened,  but  in  winter  one  of  them  may  be 
closed,  by  which  means  the  bees  (being  in  a  shallow  box) 
are  farther  removed  from  the  influence  of  cold  air,  than 
when  the  door  is  in  the  centre. 

Besides  the  hives  already  mentioned,  the  Exhibition  con¬ 
tained  nothing  original,  or  very  good,  beyond  mere  modifica¬ 
tions  of  old  things — nothing  to  give  even  a  new  idea ;  and  the 
same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  foreign  exhibitors. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  promise  in  giving  a 
description  of  Mr.  Kitchener's  ventilated  passage  as  exhibited 
in  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  very  ingenious  contrivance,  by 
means  of  which  the  two  splendid  glasses  of  honey  (by  far 
the  best  in  the  exhibition)  were  obtained,  is  made  of  half¬ 
inch  deal,  the  upper  side  of  which  is  twelve  inches-and- 
tliree-quarters,  by  twenty-two-and-a-half.  The  under  side 
ten  inches,  by  nineteen-and-a-half,  leaving  a  space  of  one 
incli-and-an-eighth  between  it,  and  a  rim  of  an  inch  which 
surrounds  the  upper  side.  This  space  of  an  inch-and-an- 
eighth  round  the  under  side  is  filled  up  with  perforated  zinc; 
the  two  boards  are  kept  at  the  distance  of  three- eighths  of  an 
inch  from  each  other  by  means  of  blocks ;  the  under  board 
has  a  circular  hole  in  its  centre,  fig.  4,  of  three  inches-and-a- 
lialf,  and  the  upper  one  two  of  the  same  size,  figs.  2  and  1, 
the  centre  of  each  being  five  inches-and-three-quarters  from 
the  end.  A  slide,  fig.  -‘3,  is  fixed  near  the  middle,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  communication  when  necessary 
between  the  glasses.  The  ventilator  as  exhibited  is  now 
with  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons,  127,  High  Holborn,  who, 
I  am  sure,  will  have  pleasure  in  shewing  it  to  any  one 
who  may  call  on  them  for  that  purpose. 


And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  method  of  using  it, 
which  Mr.  Kitchener  has  done  with  undeviating  success  in 
the  summers  of  1848,  1849,  and  1850.  In  the  first  place, 
he  puts  on  to  the  stock  hive,  a  small  super  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  it  is  not  until  this  super  is  half-full  of  comb, 
and  quite  full  of  bees,  that  he  begins  to  use  the  ventilator. 
He  then  lifts  up  the  super,  and  places  the  ventilator  upon 
the  stock  hive,  putting  the  super  on  the  hole,  fig.  1,  of  the 


ventilator.  In  a  favourable  season  it  is  not  long  before 
more  room  is  required,  and  he  does  this  by  placing  an 
empty  super  between  the  original  super  and  the  ventilator. 
A  lien  the  last  super  is  partly  full  of  comb,  and  full  of  bees, 
he  then,  and  not  till  then,  moves  it  to  hole,  fig.  2  (of  course 
then  opening  the  internal  communication,  fig  9),  and  he  has 
then  generally  to  place  yet  another  super  beneath  the  first ; 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  had  to  put  on  a  fourth, 
two  over  each  hole.  The  great  point  to  be  attended  to,  is 
not  to  make  use  of  the  ventilator  too  soon. 

The  advantages  Mr.  Kitchener  considers  to  be  great; 
first,  there  is  no  brood  in  the, supers,  for  he  has  never  yet 
had  an  instance  of  a  queen  being  hardy  enough  to  traverse 
the  aerated  passage;  and,  secondly,  there  is  no  discolouration 
or  impurity;  the  heat  and  steam  ascending  from  the  hive  is 
checked  by  the  ventilator,  and  the  perforated  zinc  at  the 
side  is  made  quite  wet  and  discoloured  by  it ;  this  he 
considers  a  very  great  advantage,  and  the  purity  of  the 
honey  is  still  further  preserved  by  the  reduction  of  the  heat 
in  the  supers,  effected  by  a  division  of  the  masses  of  bees. 
Still  he  is  free  to  admit  that  in  this  last  summer  he  was  not 
so  successful  as  before,  but  this  he  attributes  to  the  season ; 
yet  he  has  great  confidence  that  in  a  favourable  season,  and 
for  such  only  it  is  intended,  an  apiarian  may,  by  the  use  of 
this  simple  machine,  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the 
honey,  and  lessen  the  chance  of  losing  all  by  an  untimely 
swarm.  He  further  says,  that  if  it  fails  with  any  one,  it 
will  arise  from  a  too  hasty  use  of  it,  and  this  is  the  caution 
it  is  necessaiy  strongly  to  impress  on  any  one  intending  to 
give  it  a  trial.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  this  machine 
is  more  especially  intended  to  be  used  in  a  bee-house ;  if 
used  abroad,  some  protection  from  wet  must  be  afforded. 

Stock  Hives. — All  the  attention  that  will  be  required 
during  January,  will  be  on  a  mild  clay  to  clean  the  floor¬ 
boards,  and  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  damp,  and  that 
the  coverings  of  the  hives  effectually  keep  out  the  weather ; 
should  it,  however,  unfortunately  be  found  that  damp  exists 
in  a  hive,  it  will  be  better  to  exchange  the  floor-board  at 
once  for  a  perfectly  dry  one,  and  to  go  on  to  do  so  once 
a-week  through  the  winter,  or  till  all  appearance  of  damp 
ceases  to  show  itself. 

-  Miner’s  American  Bee-keeper’s  Manual. — Having  been 
very  much  amused  with  the  author’s  opinion  of  straw  hives, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  upon  the 
subject,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  a  short  extract.  He  says, 
“  Straw  hives  are  not  much  used  in  this  country  (America), 
and  they  never  would  have  been  made  in  any  country,  but 
for  their  cheapness.  The  peasantry  of  Europe,  who  are  not 
able  to  furnish  their  apiaries  with  wooden  hives,  still  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  use  of  those  made  of  straw;  I  consider  this 
kind  of  hive  as  wholly  unfit  for  the  use  of  people  who  live 
in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  who  are  able  to  make  wooden  ones 
at  a  rate  but  a  little  dearer  than  those  made  of  straw. 
Straw  hives  are  only  worthy  of  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  never  see  one  in  this  land  of  milk  and  honey, 
where  every  man  can  sit  down  to  his  “  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding,”  and  go  to  bed  with  his  pockets  jingling  with 
“  mint  drops.” 

Straw  Hives. — The  time  is  fast  approaching  for  having 
a  supply  of  new  hives,  and  where  those  of  straw  are  used,  I 
would  recommend  a  swarm  never  to  be  put  into  an  old  hive ; 
the  old  hives  will  be  useful  as  covers  to  glasses,  and  for 
hiving  second  and  third  swarms  that  are  to  be  joined  to 
others  on  the  evening  of  the  day  they  swarm.  "Where  wood 
hives  are  used  a  second  time,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  them  thoroughly  clean,  and  free  from  the  eggs  of 
moths.  The  little  alteration  made  in  the  form  of  my 
improved  cottage  hive,  I  feel  assured  will  prove  a  great 
advantage ;  my  hive-maker  is  now  busily  employed  in  making 
them  to  meet  the  coming  demand.  The  price,  I  find,  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  alteration  in  size. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BOULTRY  IN  A  CONFINED 

SPACE. 

If  you  think  the  annexed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
Cottage  Gardener,  accept  it  as  from  the  pen  of  a  practical 
man.  I  have  long  looked  for  an  article  from  a  fowl  fancier, 
who  keeps  his  birds  up,  or  at  least,  like  myself,  who  has  no 
croft,  or  any  larger  place  than  something  like  six  or  eight 
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yards  square.  Many  gentlemen,  who  are  fond  of  fowls, 
would  delight  in  keeping  them,  if  they  thought  they  could 
do  so  in  a  small  space.  This  can  he  done  even  in  your  pig¬ 
sty,  and  they  are  more  profitable  than  pigs.  My  pens  are ' 
about  eight  yards  long  and  four  wide,  boarded  on  the  top 
and  sides  to  face  the  sun,  wire  latticed  at  the  front,  With  a 
roosting  place  in  the  corner,  made  in  a  box  fashion,  with  two 
perches,  and  a  bag  fixed  at  the  front  to  keep  them  warm  in 
the  winter.  Their  droppings  are  taken  from  the  house  once 
a  fortnight,  as  I  have  boards  under  the  roost  to  catch  them. 
The  fioor  of  the  pen  ought  to  be  the  natural  ground,  and 
this,  by  being  dug  up  once  a  month,  is  kept  clean.  Scatter 
some  barley  or  oats  deep  in  the  soil,  and  when  you  dig  next 
time  allow  the  fowls  to  pick  the  sprouted  corn.  This  they 
delight  in.  The  reader  can  choose  what  stock  lie  likes  best, 
mine  are  the  Cochin-China  and  Spanish.  Those  birds  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  for  docility,  beauty,  and  fecundity.  Some  are 
complaining  of  having  soft  or  wind  eggs.  To  those  parties 
I  would  say,  do  you  keep  your  food  on  boards  or  bricks,  so 
that  they  cannot  supply  themselves  with  grit  ?  Do  you  give 
them  sloppy  meat  ?  I  never  give  such  food  in  the  spring 
when  they  are  laying  ;  for  then  the  most  suitable  food  is  the 
best  heavy  barley;  with,  now  and  then,  a  few  oats  and  wheat, 
and  once  a  week  some  offal  meat,  such  as  sheeps’  roaps 
(pluck?)  well  cleaned  and  cut  into  pieces  of  an  inch  long. 
Sheeps’  noses  with  the  hair  scalded  off,  or  cut  off  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  likewise  worms.  You  will  find  the  fowls 
will  express  their  gratitude  for  these  things  by  returning  you 
abundance  of  eggs.  Do  not  forget  to  give  them  plenty  of 
chiekweed  early  in  spring,  and  now  and  then  a  cow-cabbage, 
stuck  in  the  ground  upright. 

My  fowls  never  lay  while  they  are  moulting;  if  yours  do 
let  me  know  how  you  manage  them.  That  is  the  most 
critical  season,  and  then  I  supply  them  well  with  barley, 
oats,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  soft  meat  of  barley-meal  with 
the  best  sharps,  mixed  rather  stiff  together,  not  exactly 
scalded,  but  made  up  with  warm  water.  Fowls  are  fond  of  a 
variety  of  food  and  changed  often,  but  for  staple  food,  give 
them  the  best  heavy  barley.  Put  some  lettuce  seed  into 
the  ground  early,  and,  as  soon  as  fit,  transplant  in  a 
warm  place.  Give  your  fowls  plenty  of  these,  as  well  as 
cabbage  leaves.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  green  meat.  You  will  keep  them  healthy  in  this 
way. 

If  any  of  your  fowls  betray  symptoms  of  disease,  give 
them  a, jalap  pill,  and  cram  them  a  little  with  stiff  barley- 
meal  ;  I  find  this  to  answer  all  purposes. 

Mind,  when  fowls  are  kept  up  as  mine  are,  they  must 
have  their  meat  constantly  by  them,  it  will  not  do  to  feed 
them  at  stated  times,  for  then  they  glut  themselves,  and 
do  not  lay  so  well.  Whereas,  if  the  food  is  by  them,  they 
take  it  regularly.  This  is  very  important. 

I  have  raised  some  scores  of  chickens  this  season,  and 
have  had  very  good  success  with  them,  only  I  have  had 
hatched  three  male  birds  to  one  pullet. 

Great  attention  is  required  in  rearing  chickens,  and  those 
who  are  not  fond  of  trouble,  or  fowls,  I  would  advise  them 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  have  reared  this  season 
eighteen  out  of  every  twenty,  and  when  I  liavo  lost  any  it 
has  generally  been  by  accident.  The  rules  to  attain  success 
in  rearing  chickens  are  care ,  attention,  and  a  change  of  food. 
Bread  scalded  in  milk,  grits,  rice,  barley,  and  for  a  change 
put  some  rice  into  the  side  oven  with  Avater  ;  do  not  scald 
it  too  much,  make  it  so  that  it  will  separate,  or  granulate, 
easily ;  the  same  Avith  barley ;  and  as  soon  as  the  chickens 
will  eat  well,  give  them  barley-meal.  Do  not  forget  to  give 
them  once  a  day  some  chopped  meat,  such  as  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  ;  and  of  chopped  green  meat,  such  as  lettuce,  they  will  eat 
abundance. 

Get  your  chickens  hatched  early,  say  in  April  and  May. 
After  setting  your  hens,  have  them  regularly  off  their  nests, 
and  see  that  they  feed  Avith  barley  and  soaked  bread. 

The  strongest  chickens  come  from  the  eggs  of  liens 
twelve  months  old,  or  the  second  season  of  their  laying. 
One  cock  I  alloiv  to  fivo  hens.  To  have  a  strong  healthy 
stock  change  your  cock  birds  every  two  years;  and  never 
breed  A\ith  the  codes  from  your  own  stock  if  you  can  avoid 
it.  By  this  method  you  will  keep  up  the  quality  of  your 
birds.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  have  good  birds  as  mongrels. 
Mind  you  supply  your  fowls  Avith  plenty  of  broken  mortar, 
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and  good  water  constantly.  I  have  some  first  rate  early- 
hatched  Spanish  cocks  to  dispose  of. 

JoliN  AMPirr.ET,  Walsall. 


BRITISH  EATABLE  FUNGI. 

I  wr.\s  vei’y  glad  to  perceive  in  your  last  number  for  No¬ 
vember,  that  you  had  at  last  taken  up  the  subject  of  edible 
fungi ;  a  subject  that  you  treated  rather  coldly  in  answer  to 
a  communication  I  made  to  you  in  January;  ltt50.  T  was 
not  surprised  at  the  doubts  you  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  trying  experiments  with  fungi;  for  the  subject 
was,  at  least  in  this  country,  a  new  one,  and  most  of  the 
persons  Avith  whom  I  conversed  made  similar  remarks  to 
yours,  but  I  Avas  not  deterred  from  pursuing  the  inquiry, 

1  laving  none  of  those  fears  Avith  which  you  and  others  were 
influenced,  and  I  am  now  quite  convinced,  that  if  persons 
Avill  only  use  the  same  caution  in  selecting  other  fungi  that 
they  do  in  gathering  the  common  mushroom,  there  is  little 
or  no  danger.  We  hear  of  persons  being  poisoned  by 
eating  mushrooms  (the  common  Agaricus  campcslris ) ;  but 
Iioav  do  Ave  knoAV  the  circumstances  attending  the  treatment 
of  their  dish  ?  They  may  have  been  dried  up  into  a  tough 
leather,  and  so  made  indigestible,  or  the  epidermis,  or  outer 
skin,  which  A\re  know  is  deleterious,  may  not  have  been 
taken  off;  in  fact,  many  of  our  most  wholesome  dishes  may 
be — and,  indeed,  have  been — rendered  umvholesome  by  bad 
management ;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  large  mass  of 
delicious  and  nourishing  food  should  be  condemned  on 
account  of  the  mismanagement  of  a  feAv  ignorant  persons — 
food  that  in  some  countries  is  called  the  “manna  of  the 
poor,”  and  in  others  used  for  long  periods  in  times  of 
scarcity.  All  fungi  are  very  rapid  in  their  growth,  and 
equally  so  in  their  decay,  and  in  their  latter  stage  are  not 
considered  Avholesomfi ;  so  that,  to  have  them  in  perfection, 
they  should  be  gathered,  if  possible,  before  decay  com¬ 
mences,  and  used  on  the  same  day  they  are  gathered. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  fungi  that  are  deleterious 
and  unfit  for  human  food,  but  these  are  much  feAver  in 
number  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  a  very  little  instruc¬ 
tion  and  observation  Avould  enable  any  one  to  distinguish 
them.  It  is  a  good  sign  Avlieie  a  fungus  is  devoured  by 
animals;  or  even  by  slugs  and  insects ;  and  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  those  w  hich  have  a  pleasant  smell  vrill  be 
found  to  have  a  pleasant  taste,  and  to  be  perfectly  harmless  ; 
but  I  Avould  advise  no  one  to  venture  upon  one  that  smells 
offensively  ;  and  I  believe  this  to  be  a  distinguishing  mark 
given  by  God  to  enable  us  to  make  a  safe  choice.  The 
annual  instinct  is  often  a  safer  guide  to  folloAV  than  even 
reason,  which  is  many  times  led  astray  by  numerous  con- 
iiicting  arguments.  But  in  these  last  remarks  I  speak  of 
fungi  whose  properties  have  not  hitherto  been  investigated, 
and  of  persons  who  are  not  Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  subject, 
but  there  are  many  as  Avell  known  as  the  common  mushroom  ; 
for  instance,  the  Champignon,  as  it  is  called,  which  grows  in 
fairy  rings,  of  Avhicli  quantities  are  gathered  for  catsup ;  and 
Truffles  and  Morclls,  and  a  fungus  which  in  the  north  is 
called  Jews' -ears,  from  which  excellent  catsup  is  made. 
Noav  there  are  many  others,  not  so  well  knoAvn,  that  are 
equally  delicious  and  safe,  and  have  striking  and  peculiar 
characteristics  that  might  very  soon  be  as  easily  distinguished 
as  the  mushroom  ;  and  those  persons  Avho  lraA'C  not  hitherto 
considered  the  subject,  I  advise  to  begin  very  cautiously, 
and  advance  only  step  by  step,  as  they  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  plant.  I  have  tried  many,  some  that  I 
did  knoAV,  and  some  that  I  did  not  know,  but  using  the  caution 
I  have  mentioned  above,  I  never  found  any  harm  in  any  of 
them,  and  most  of  them  Avere  exceedingly  agreeable.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  a  letter  like  this  to  give  a  list  of  the 
various  sorts :  your  readers  must  get  the  books  that  are 
written  upon  the  subject,  particularly  Dr.  Badham’s,  Avhere 
there  are  several  coloured  engravings  ;  but  Ave  Avant  a  book 
far  more  comprehensive  than  his.  I  Avill,  hoWeArer,  mention 
two  that  your  readers  may  begin  with,  Avhich  are  perfectly 
safe,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  There  is  the  Agaricus 
procerus,  with  a  long  stalk  like  the  stick  of  an  umbrella,  and 
marked  \rith  stripes  like  those  of  a  snake,  the  pileus,  or  top, 
like  an  open  umbrella,  four,  five,  or  six  inches  across,  a  ring 
on  the  stalk  moveable,  like  that  on  the  stick  of  an  umbrella, 
and  the  epidermis,  or  outer  skin,  broken  into  warts  or  scabs  ; 
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hero  are  distinguishing  marks  which,  being  unlike  any  other, 
cannot  he  mistaken,  and  your  readers  may  depend  upon  its 
being  safe,  and  even  more  delicious  than  the  common 
mushroom,  and  from  which  a  finer  catsup  may  he  extracted. 

Then  there  is  the  common  Puff-ball ,  Which  every  school¬ 
boy  is  acquainted  with.  Now,  I  can  assure  you  there  is  not 
|  a  more  nutritious  or  agreeable  fungus  eaten  than  this,  if 
gathered  at  the  proper  time,  and  judiciously  cooked.  It  is 
in  perfection  when  full  grown,  and  as  white  as  a  curd  in  the 
j  inside  :  if  it  have  begun  to  turn  brown  it  is  unfit  for  use. 

Well,  then,  we  will  suppose  that  you  have  gathered  a  Puff- 
i  ball,  the  larger  the  better  (there  are  two  sorts — the  Lyco- 
perdon  plumbeum,  small ;  and  the  Lycoperdon  Bovlsta ,  some¬ 
times  very  large ;  this  last  I  consider  to  be  by  far  the  best), 
peel  oil'  the  epidermis,  cut  the  ball  into  slices  near  half-an- 
ineh  thick,  sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  with  a  little 
butter,  and  either  fry  them  gently  in  a  frying-pan,  or  put 
them  in  a  dish  in  an  oven  (my  cook  likes  the  American 
oven  best),  and  when  sufficiently  done,  of  which  the  cook 
must  be  the  judge,  they  will  be  swimming  in  catsup, 
and  should  be  served  up  when  hot.  A  few  months  ago  we 
found  one  that,  measured  six  inches  in  diameter  when  cut 
in  two,  and  having  some  friends  to  dine  with  me,  we  had  it 
dressed.  The  unanimous  opinion  was  that  nothing  could 
be  more  delicious,  and  that  it  was  very  like  a  delicate 
omelette.  It  was  so  light  and  tender,  that  I  believe  a  baby 
might  have  eaten  it  with  safety.  Some  fry  them  with  eggs 
and  bread-crumbs,  but  we  added  nothing  but  what  I  have 
mentioned,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  improved.  Those 
who  like  a  stronger  mushroom-flavour  may  obtain  it  by  add¬ 
ing  a  small  quantity  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  which  some 
of  us  thought  was  an  improvement.  J.  C - n. 


HARDY  BORDER  FLOWERS. 

Dodecatiieons  (American  Cowslip).  —  There  are  two 
species  and  several  varieties  of  these  beautiful,  hardy 
flower  gems,  which  might  be  as  common  in  our  cot¬ 
tage  gardens  as  the  primrose ;  and  the  very  Same  kind 
of  situation  that  well  suits  the  double  primrose  would  in 
every  case  suit  the  American  cowslip,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
the  one  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  other,  and  a  good,  rich, 
soil,  in  a  cool  situation,  suits  either. 

Now,  there  are  mentioned  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners' 
Dictionary  four  varieties,  all,  of  course,  worth  growing. 
These  are  —  Dodecatheon  integrifolium  (entire  -  leaved). 
There  is  no  variety  of  this,  and  it  is  of  smaller  growth  than 
the  other  species,  and  flowers  a  monlli  earliei’,  which  renders 
it  of  more  value.  This  species  flowers  in  April,  and  its 
blossoms  are  light  purple. 

Dodecatheon  meadia  is  light  purple,  and  puts  up  its 
flower-stems  about  a  foot  high.  Of  this  species  there  are 
four  varieties,  some  of  which  have  flower-stems  a  foot-and- 
a-half,  or  even  more,  in  height.  They  are — D.  meadia  albi- 
Jlorum  (white-flowered) ;  D.  meadia  elegans  (rosy) ;  D.  meadia 
\  giganteum  (lilac) — this,  in  accordance  with  its  name,  is  the 
tallest;  and  D.  meadia  lilacinwm  (lilac).  Now,  this  species 
j  and  its  varieties  all  flower  some  time  during  May,  and  are 
commonly  called  American  Cowslips.  They  all  make  excel- 
1  lent  front  border  plants,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  in¬ 
visible  for  so  many  months  in  the  year,  that  unless  they  are 
kept  labelled  (as  all  hardy  border  plants  ought  to  be)  they 
are  too  apt  to  get  lost,  either  from  forgetfulness,  or  from 
having  strange  persons  to  dig  the  borders.  This  is  one 
powerful  cause  of  our  so  seldom  seeing  these  good  choice 
plants  in  our  flower-borders. 

How  beautiful  a  middling-sized  bed  of  these  flowers  would 
look  in  May ;  a  bed  large  enough  to  take  in  either  the  two 
species,  and  all  the  varieties,  or  the  meadia  only  and  its 
j  varieties,  keeping  the  earlier  species  elsewhere.  If  a  bed 
was  devoted  to  the  meadia  and  its  varieties,  I  would  plant 
two  or  four  plants  of  every  kind  and  colour  to  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  at  least  a  foot-and-a-half  apart  from 
plant  to  plant  every  way,  and  all  labelled.  There  the  plants 
might  stand  for  several  years  undisturbed ;  and,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  beauty  of  the  bed  during  the  summer  months, 
as  many  pots  of  scarlet  geraniums  or  calceolarias  might  be 
plunged  in  pots,  with  a  little  care  in  the  spaces,  between  the 
plants,  without  disturbing  either  the  plant  or  its  label ;  and 
these  summer  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  overshade 


the  whole  of  the  crowns  of  the  Dodecath eons,  which  might  be 
prevented  easily  by  keeping  them  nipped  in.  When  the 
summer  plant  is  over,  or  tho  frost  puts  an  end  to  their 
beauty,  then  up  with  these,  and  carefully  fork  over  the  bed, 
giving  tho  whole  a  nice  top-dressing  of  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  half-and-half,  or  if  a  little  peat  be  mixed  with  it 
none  the  worse.  This  done,  then  an  equal  number  of 
snowdrops  and  yellow  crocuses  in  pots  might  be  plunged 
in  the  geraniums’  places.  This  done,  and  all  made  neat, 
the  bed  would  be  finished,  and  well  tilled  for  winter  and 
early  spring,  and  .the  two  colours  produced  by  the  crocus 
and  snowdrop,  plunged  alternately  with  each  other,  would 
have  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  early  spring ;  and  of  course 
this  bed  would  be  visited  enough  in  May,  when  the  American 
cowslips  were  in  bloom.  In  tins  way  such  a  bed  might  go 
on  for  several  years,  only  requiring  a  steady  system. 

When  the  American  cowslips  seemed  to  be  too  large,  and 
required  to  be  taken  up  and  divided,  then  up  with  the  whole, 
and  make  the  bed  anew ;  and  the  best  time  to  do  this  is 
after  they  have  done  flowering.  These  plants  have  string- 
like  and  fibrous  long  roots,  and  are  best  divided  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  There  will  be  an  abundance  of  surplus 
plants  for  distribution  among  neighbours  and  friends. 

Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  see  beds  of  these,  or  any 
other  kind  of  flower,  in  the  cottage  garden,  but  it  often 
happens  that  we  may  see  a  better  bed  of  early  cabbages 
there,  than  we  can  see  in  those  of  the  wealthy,  and  a  better 
double  wall-flower,  double  rockets  or  gilliflowers,  double  red 
polyanthuses,  or  double  blue  hepaticas. 

I  once  knew  a  nice  old  motherly  cottage  dame,  who  was 
fond  of  having  her  cottage  clean  inside,  and  everything  must 
be  in  its  place,  though  in  a  very  humble  way,  and  her 
“  flower-knots,”  as  she  called  them,  must  be  of  the  same 
keeping,  and  she  had  in  her  flower-knots  all  the  sorts  of  the 
hepaticas  that  I  ever  saw.  She  had  the  double-blue 
and  single,  the  double-pink  and  single,  and  the  single¬ 
white,  and  was  anxious  for  the  double-white.  These  plants 
stood  in  the  same  spots  for  very  many  years,  without  injury, 
and  in  the  spring,  as  they  advanced  into  flower,  she  used  to 
take  her  scissors  and  cut  away  the  old  leaves,  a  few  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  see  the  whole  of  her  bloom ;  and  no  doubt 
she  would  have  been  as  watchful  over  a  few  bunches  of  the 
American  cowslip.  If  she  had  had  them,  she  would  have 
known  where  they  were,  whether  labelled  or  not. 

Cyclamens,  or  Sowbreads.  There  are  several  of  these 
quite  hardy,  and  they  belong  to  the  same  natural  family  as 
the  American  cowslips.  They,  also,  are  very  pleasing,  pretty 
little  low-front  border-plants,  of  a  bulbous  character.  They 
are  most  of  them  early  April  bloomers,  the  flowers  pretty, 
and  the  leaves  pretty  too.  They  thrive  well  in  sandy  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  in  the  open  sunny  borders.  A  bed  of  these 
would  look  beautiful  planted  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  of 
other  plants  to  be  sunk  in  pots  during  the  summer  months, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  directed  for  the  American  cowslips,  only 
that  these  bulbs  might  stand  for  many  more  years  in  the 
same  spots,  and  become  fino  specimens,  with  attention  to 
top-dressing,  Ac. 

We  have  two  plants  in  particular,  of  the  Ivy-leaved  kind, 
hederifolium,  the  red  and  white,  one  of  each,  that  were 
planted  at,  the  points  of  two  beds  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  beautiful  specimens  they  are,  producing  abundance 
of  self-sown  plants.  There  is  just  room  enough,  for  these 
two  plants  to  stand  in  the  narrow  points  of  the  beds  where 
they  get  a  little  top-dressing  once  or  twice  during  the  year, 
and  plenty  of  admiration  during  their  flowering  season. 
The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  mentions  tho  following 
kinds,  as  being  all  hardy: — Cyclamen  coum  (lilac  and  red)  ; 
flowers  in  February.  C.  Europaum  (lilac  and  red)  ;  this 
species  stands  in  our  English  flora.  C.  hederifolium,  the 
Ivy-leaved  ;  flowers  from  August  to  September.  C.  hederi¬ 
folium  albiditm  (white).  C.  hederifolium  purpurascens  (purp¬ 
lish-flowered).  C.  Ibiricvm.  C.  latifolium  (red)  ;  flowers 
in  April.  C.  linarifoliuni  (purple)  ;  April.  C.  littorede  (deep- 
rose).  C.  Neapolitannm  (red);  April.  C.  vernum  (purple);  April. 

All  these  may  be  planted  in  the  open  borders,  where  they 
might  remain  for  many  years,  and  would  only  require  the 
earth  to  be  carefully  stirred.  At  the  fall  of  the  season,  a 
good  top-dressing  not  only  looks  like  comfort,  but  is  so ; 
covering  over  all  the  surface  fibres  with  good,  rich  earth, 
much  invigorating  the  plant.  T.  Weaver. 
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COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. 

Such  of  your  readers  as,  like  myself,  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  The  Cottage  Gardener  as  a  standard  authority 
on  the  subject  of  poultry,  must  have  been  somewhat  “  taken 
aback  ”  by  Mr.  Payne’s  letter  on  Cochin  China  fowls  in  your 
Number  of  the  27tli  of  November  last.  His  account  of 
Mr.  Punchard’s  fowls  is  most  interesting,  and  very  asto¬ 
nishing  ;  but  those  who  have,  with  me,  taken  “  Anster 
Bonn  ”  for  their  guide,  and  paid  handsomely  for  true- 
bred  (?)  Cochins,  as  well  as  those  who,  as  I,  have  had 
presented  to  them  chicken,  the  parent  birds  of  which  we 
were  informed,  and  fondly  believed,  were  imported  direct 
from  Shanghai,  and  who  were  pluming  themselves  on  having 
“  something  out  of  the  common,”  will  comprehend  the 
annoyance  of  being  told,  as  I  was  last  week — “  Your’s  are 
not  pure-bred  Cochins ;  there  is  but  one  true  bi’eed  in 
England,  for  I  have  read  it  in  The  Cottage  Gardener.” 
“  So  have  I  read  it,”  I  replied,  “  but  do  not  understand  it ; 

for  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr. - ,  who  was  many  years  a 

resident  in  China,  would  have  sent  my  friend  anything  but 
the  pure  breed.”  However  The  Cottage  Gardener  was 
again  hurled  at  me  ;  and  I  quietly  resolved,  if  possible,  “to 
kill  my  enemy  with  his  own  sword.” 

This  has  led  me,  contrary  to  my  habit,  to  pen  a  few 
remarks  on  this  very  interesting  and  highly  fashionable 
subject ;  and  if  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Punchard,  or  his  manager, 
or  our  old  friend  “  Anster  Bonn,”  will  supply  the  further 
information  which  I  seek  to  elicit,  they  will  confer  a  favour 
not  only  on  myself,  but  I  also  think  on  all  your  readers  who 
are  amateurs  in  poultry. 

According  to  Mr.  Payne’s  statement,  the  average  produce 
of  Mr.  Punchard’s  thirty -five  hens  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  is  111)  eggs  and  15  chickens — that  is,  each 
hen  must  have  laid  an  egg  a  day  for  seventeen  weeks,  and 
hatched  two  broods  of  chicken  between  January  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  Cockerels,  also,  he  tells  us,  “  as  they  run  in 
the  yard,”  weigh  from  Dibs,  to  10-^ lbs.  Tt  will  not  be  an 
extravagant  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  that  the  full-grown  cock 
must  weigh  15  lbs. 

This  account,  as  to  the  weight  of  the  cocks  and  fecundity 
of  the  hens,  so  far  exceeds  anything  that  I  have  hitherto 
seen,  heal’d,  or  read,  of  this  beautiful  breed  of  fowls,  that, 
could  I  see  them,  1  am  sure  I  should  exclaim,  with  Mr. 
Payne,  that  “  I  had  never  before  seen  ( anything  worthy  to 
he  called)  a  true-bred  Cochin  fowl.” 

Before,  however,  I  consign  my  own  favourites  to  the  rath- 
less  hands  of  the  cook  (for  if  there  is  a  better  breed  I  must 
have  it,  having  the  peculiar  taste  of  being  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  the  best  of  whatever  bird  or  beast  I  keep, 
so  far  as  my  means  reach)  I  should  like  to  obtain  every 
information  respecting  Mr.  Punchard’s  breed  of  Cochins, 
which  are  now  for  the  first  time  heard  of  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  after  many  of  its  readers  have  paid  from  one  to 
two  guineas  each  for  fowls  which,  comparatively  speaking, 
must  be  worthless  substitutes. 

We  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  even  a  pair  of  fowls 
from  China,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  Mr.  Punchard’s 
stock  of  thirty  five  hens,  was  principally  bred  in  England, 
from  imported  birds,  prior  to  1850,  when  they  obtained  the 
three  silver  medals  at  Birmingham.  In  breeding  and  select¬ 
ing  such  a  number,  it  is  probable  that  the  owner  would  have 
many  chicken,  as  well  as  eggs,  to  spare.  Now,  did  Mr. 
Punchard  dispose  of  chicken  or  eggs,  prior  to  the  exhibition 
of  1850,  and  if  so,  may  we  not  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  breed  is  this  year  to  be  found  even  as  far  west  as  the 
county  of  Cornwall  ?  Again,  what  is  become,  or  to  become, 
of  the  4,000  eggs,  and  500  chicken,  this  year’s  produce,  of 
which  Mr.  Payne  speaks  ?  The  eggs  are  too  valuable  for 
the  pastry-cook,  and  the  chicken  (killed)  for  the  poulterer. 

I  do  not  ask  these  questions  idly  or  inquisitively,  but  when 
we  read  of  such  an  extensive  store,  sufficient  to  stock  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  this  superlative  breed  of  fowls,  and 
introduce  them  into  every  farm -yard,  the  subject  becomes 
one  of  public  importance,  and  any  additional  information 
thereon,  will,  I  feel  assured,  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener. — H.  B. 

P.  S. — Did  Mr.  Punchard  carry  off  all  the  prizes  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  1850,  or  were  there  any  other  pure-bred 
Cochins  then  exhibited  ? 

[If  we  understand  the  facts  correctly,  there  are  two 


breeds  of  fowls  kept  in  China,  just  as  there  arc  more  than 
one  variety  in  our  own  poultry-yards.  One  of  the  China 
breeds,  we  gave  portraits  of  in  our  third  volume,  page  172, 
and  of  the  other  in  our  present  volume,  page  127.  These 
seem  to  be  more  prolific,  and  in  all  other  respects  superior 
to  the  others,  though  the  first  pourtrayed  are  very  good. 
We  hope  to  receive  answers  to  all  of  our  correspondent’s 
queries  ?  Some  of  the  information  he  requires  will  be  in 
our  reports  of  the  Birmingham  show.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  of 
Manor  House,  Greys,  Essex,  who  obtained  the  first  prize 
this  year,  supplied  Mr.  Punchard  with  the  fowls  from  which 
the  latter  has  raised  his  stock. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


DrjYING  BEES. 

I  beg  to  thank  “A  Country  Curate  ”  for  the  readiness 
with  which  he  answered  my  inquiries.  I  am  afraid  that  liis 
first  reason  is  conclusive.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
lie  has  ever  attempted  fumigation  with  the  top  hole  open ; 
in  fact,  the  contrary  may  be  inferred,  and  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  bees  will  not,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
smoke,  pass  round  or  through  the  passages  in  the  combs. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  drive  up  all  the  bees,  if  the  queen, 
who  is  usually  about  the  breeding  combs  (that  is,  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive,  and,  consequently,  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  top  hole),  will  herself  run  with  a  moderate 
portion  of  her  followers.  The  plan  of  shifting  the  hive  will 
have  the  effect  of  soon  strengthening  the  swarm.  Uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  queen  will  be  the  chief 
drawback.  The  second  reason  I  do  not  think  so  much  of; 
the  bees  do  rise,  and  that  quickly ;  and  I  think  that  by 
slowly  introducing  the  smoke,  a  sufficient  number  might  be 
drawn  up  before  it  began  to  take  effect.  I  am  not  very  san¬ 
guine  of  success,  but  shall  try  the  plan  if  my  hives  get  well 
through  the  winter. 

'Whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  rejoice  greatly  even  now  at 
having  committed  my  ideas  to  paper,  since  my  doing  so  has 
been  the  means  of  drawing  from  “  The  Country  Curate,"  not 
only  the  result  of  his  enlarged  experience,  but  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  view  of  the  whole  art  of  artificial  swarming  than,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  lias  yet  appeared  in  your  pages. 

With  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  “  The  Country  Curate’s  ” 
paper,  in  which  he  seems  to  think  that  the  jackets  I  have 
mentioned  may  be  too  hot  in  summer,  I  beg  to  assure  him 
that  I  have  not  found  such  to  be  the  case  ;  my  great  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  to  keep  the  glasses,  which  I  work  inside 
them,  sufficiently  warm.  Should  they  be  found  too  hot,  a 
few  holes,  cut  just  below  the  upper  rim  of  the  jacket,  and 
acting  in  connection  with  the  entrance,  would,  perhaps, 
create  a  kind  of  Bolmaise  action,  and  cause  a  current  of  air 
to  circulate  witbin.  I  like  very  much  the  appearance  of 
straw  hackles,  but  they  take  up  considerable  room  ;  and 
where  the  joining  system  is  adopted,  it  is  as  well  to  have  the 
hives  as  close  together  as  possible.  R. 


THE  DOMESTIC  TIGEON. 

{Continued  from  pay e  120.) 

CARE  TO  BE  TAKEN  OF  THE  AVIARY. 

In  the  country,  pigeons  almost  always  have  the  liberty 
of  leaving  their  aviary  to  exercise  and  divert  themselves 
abroad.  All  the  races  of  pigeons  are  fond  of  liberty,  but 
none  abuse  it,  and  wherever  it  can  be  procured  for  them  we 
there  certainly  see  them  more  healthy  and  more  productive ; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  M.  Yitry.  He  thinks, 
“that,  in  general,  those  pigeons  that  are  confined  in  a 
spacious  aviary  are  much  more  productive  than  those  which 
are  allowed  to  ramble  about  at  their  pleasure.”  Several 
races  cannot  remain  entirely  prisoners  without  losing  all 
then’  charms,  and  their  names  (Tumbler,  Carrier,  Ac.) 
sufficiently  indicate  this.  All  these  when  confined  are  dirty, 
and  more  easily  attacked  by  vermin,  which  they  cannot 
destroy  by  stretching  themselves  out  in  the  rain,  which  they 
are  very  fond  of,  nor  can  they  invigorate  themselves  in  the 
sun.  They  are  also  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeking  for 
their  young  such  food  as  they  know  instinctively  to  be  very 
wholesome  for  them ;  and,  lastly,  their  moulting  is  very 
difficult.  The  aviary,  then,  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
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open ;  Out  as  in  large  cities  it  is  not  always  possible  to  give 
them  their  liberty,  because,  being  generally  placed  on  the 
roofs,  they  would  too  often  become  the  prey  of  cats,  which 
are  continually  lying  in  wait  for  them ;  we  must,  therefore, 
take  such  measures  as  to  be  able  to  let  them  always  enjoy 
the  sweet  influences  of  the  air  and  tire  rays  of  the  sun.  For 
this  piu'pose  we  must  fix  near  a  window,  but  outside  of  it,  a 
very  large  cage  of  wire  lattice-work,  in  which  they  can  go 
out  and  take  their  exercise  at  all  such  times  and  hours  as  in¬ 
clination  may  dictate.  The  flooring  must  be  of  planks,  the 
sides  of  wirework,  and  the  top  covered  with  a  wooden  roof, 
which  will  prevent  the  rain  from  entering,  otherwise  it  would 
form,  with  their  dung,  a  dirt  which  would  stick  to  their  feet 
and  their  feathers. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  a  nest,  we  should  he 
very  careful  to  keep  it  clean  ;  every  two  or  three  days,  from 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  pigeons,  we  must  change  the 
straw  in  their  nest,  to  prevent  the  dung,  with  which  they 
would  otherwise  soon  be  surrounded,  from  producing  insects, 
which  are  very  injurious  to  them,  and  sometimes  so  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  mother  as  to  induce  her  to  forsake  her  young. 
When  we  take  young  pigeons,  or  when  they  have  left  their 
nest,  we  should  immediately  clean  it  out,  as  well  as  the 
-whole  box,  and  place  some  fresh  straw  in  it.  We  must 
keep  every  part  particularly  clean,  carefully  search  out  all 
those  places  which  may  conceal  mites  or  bugs,  or  other 
insects,  and  destroy  them  by  means  of  a  small  stick  or 
brush,  or  even  with  boiling  water.  The  dung  must  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  inside  their  dwelling,  and  we  must 
also  take  the  precaution  of  removing  it  to  some  distance. 
We  should  see  that  the  floor  is  well  swept,  and  as  often  as 
possible ;  but  in  performing  this  operation  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  raise  the  dust,  for  it  is  extremely  sharp,  and 
when  the  pigeons  inhale  it,  it  may  carry  into  their  throat 
and  lungs  seeds  of  incurable  diseases. 

We  must  always  keep  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food  in 
their  troughs  ;  and  rinse  the  water  in  their  troughs  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  in  the  winter  we  must  be  very 
careful  that  it  does  not  freeze.  Besides  the  water  necessary 
for  them  to  drink,  it  would  be  extremely  useful,  especially 
in  summer,  to  give  them  a  tub,  as  we  have  described  for 
the  dovecot,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  wholesome  pleasure  of 
taking  a  bath  occasionally. 

To  avoid  quarrels,  and  prejudicial  confusion,  we  must  be 
very  careful  to  take  away  all  those  birds  which  have  not 
coupled.  The  uncoupled  males  especially,  will  cause  a  great 
number  of  unfertile  eggs  to  be  produced,  by  interrupting 
those  which  are  coupled,  and  the  females  also  will  cause  as 
much  mischief,  by  enticing  away  the  husbands.  As  soon  as 
the  young  ones  can  feed  themselves,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  breeding-cage,  and  not  taken  back  to  the  aviary  until 
they  have  coupled. 

Lastly,  if  we  wish  to  stock  an  aviary  all  at  once,  we  must 
do  as  we  have  described  in  the  article  on  the  dove-house, 
and  be  careful  always  to  procure  birds  hatched  in  spring. 
Further,  all  the  precautions  laid  down  for  the  dove-house, 
suit  equally  wrell  for  the  aviary. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  PIGEONS. 

SIXTEENTH  RACE. 

Carmelite  Pigeons  ( Columba  carmelitana) . — They  are 
very  small,  and  low  on  the  legs  ;  the  feet  and  claws  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  very  long  feathers ;  a  tuft  at  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  beak  short,  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  Turtle-dove ; 
the  under  part  of  the  body  and  wings  almost  white ;  the 
male  and  female  resemble  each  other.  These  pretty  birds 
are  very  fruitful,  but  the  small  size  of  their  young  ones 
causes  them  to  be  little  sought  after  by  those  who  prefer 
useful  productions  to  graceful  individuals. 

Common  Carmelite  Pigeon  ( Columba  carmelitana  vul¬ 
garis). — The  shortness  of  its  legs  makes  it  appear  as  if  it 
squatted ;  its  cloak  is  iron-grey,  fawn,  purple,  or  light-grey. 
The  feathers  which  cover  the  feet  are  always  the  same 
colour  as  the  cloak ;  those  on  the  legs  are  very  long.  It  is 
very  prolific. 


Yellow  Carmelite  Pigeon  ( Columba  carmelitana  luted). 
— It  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  top  of  the  head,  the 


wings,  and  their  covering,  as  well  as  the  feathers  of  the  feet, 
instead  of  being  grey  or  purple,  are  invariably  yellow.  It 
has  the  same  fecundity. 


SOLFATERRE  ROSE. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Beaton  on  flowering  the  Rose  Solfaterre 
(in  The  Cottage  Gardener  on  the  20tli  ult. ),  I  beg  to  say 
I  have  had  it  to  flower  well  for  three  or  four  seasons  in 
succession.  The  first  season  I  had  it,  I  planted  it  under  a 
low  wall  at  the  end  of  my  greenhouse,  where  it  flowered 
nicely,  but  I  found  it  of  too  robust  a  habit  the  second 
season  to  remain,  and  removed  and  planted  it  against  the 
front  of  my  house  (stone  wall,  a  south  aspect,  and  sheltered 
nicely  both  from  tbe  east  and  west  winds).  The  soil  is  of  a 
light  nature,  dark  in  colour,  and  I  believe  sometimes  called 
black  sand ;  I  mixed  some  leaf-mould  in  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  occasionally  used  manure  water.  It  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  the  second  season  after  removing  attained 
the  height  desired  (ten  feet  to  a  parapet  to  the  wall),  and 
the  last  summer  it  was  very  beautiful,  with  nearly  or  quite 
thirty  clusters  of  blossoms,  from  three  to  six  and  seven 
blossoms  to  each  cluster,  and  the  perfume  at  times  deli¬ 
cious.  1  have  raised  a  young  one,  which  is  now  two  or 
three  years  old,  wdiich  had  several  blossoms  the  last  summer; 
the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  is  the  principal  time 
of  flowering,  but  I  have  had  several  stragglers  during  the 
autumn.  The  Rose  Cloth  of  Gold  will  not  flower  with  me ; 
in  short,  I  have  had  it  five  years,  and  it  has  not  yet  borne  a  j 
blossom.  It  is  against  a  south  wall,  but  not  protected  as  j 
Solfaterre  is  ;  it  has  not  grown  so  luxuriantly,  nor  had  it  so 
much  leaf-mould  mixed  in  the  soil,  still  it  is  got  to  seven 
feet  high.  J.  Hemming,  Miclcleton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  Of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Cornel •,  Paternoster  Row ,  London. 

Allamanda  Cathartica— Dipladenia  Crassinoda  ( A  Son  of 
Witless"). — Keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  at  night,  and  from 
6u°  to  fifteen  degrees  higher  in  sunshine,  until  towards  March.  Then 
gradually  increase  the  temperature  ten  degrees  more,  and  give  plenty  of 
moisture,  especially  to  the  Allumanda. 

Gesnera  Zebrina  (Ibid). — The  cause  of  this,  and  Ipomrea  Horsfallise  , 
dropping  their  flowers,  in  a  temperature  of  65°  by  day,  and  50°  to  55°  by 
night,  is  partly  owing  to  the  time  the  plants  have  been  in  bloom,  and  the 
very  dull  weather  we  have  experienced.  Of  the  Gesnera,  three  weeks 
ago,  we  had  fine  specimens,  but  now  there  is  scarcely  a  bloom,  but  the 
main  stalks  had  been  long  beautiful.  They  all  dropped  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  for  no  want  of  care.  If  not  all  gone,  give  them  45°  at  night. 

Charcoal  for  Agricultural  Purposes  (W.  E.).— “I  have 
several  hundred  bushels  by  me  ;  what  land  shall  I  apply  it  to,  whether 
turnips  or  grass  lands  ;  what  quantity  per  acre,  and  what  time  of  the 
year  ?  ”  Mr.  Fish  wishes  that  some  agriculturist  who  has  used  it  would 
answer  this,  as  he  has  had  no  experience  with  charcoal  on  a  large 
scale,  and  would,  therefore,  decline  giving  an  answer,  chiefly  on  that 
account,  and  also  because,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  he  doubts 
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whether,  if  the  charcoal  be  really  good,  it  would  not  be  better  to  sell  it, 
and  purchase  manure  for  turnips  and  grass  land.  Judging  from  his  own 
limited  experience,  if  it  were  not  for  the  expense — and  that  should  re¬ 
gulate  all  culture — he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  using  it  at  the  rate 
of  from  50  to  100  bushels  an  acre,  but  the  quantity,  however  small, 
would  be  beneficial.  He  would  sow  it,  after  being  bruised,  on  grass 
land,  any  time  before  the  growth  of  spring  commenced ;  on  turnip 
land,  he  would  mix  it  along  the  furrows,  and  throw  some  on  the  surface 
after  the  plants  were  up.  There  is  no  soil  for  which  it  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able.  Heavy  lands  it  would  render  lighter,  and,  different  from  sand 
or  chalk,  it  would  not  sink  down  so  much  in  the  soil.  Chalky  cold  lands 
it  would  render  warmer,  by  its  blackness  absorbing  the  heat ;  and  dry 
open  sandy  soils  it  would  render  more  retentive  of  moisture. 

Many  Questions  ( Philanthe ). — The  green  shoots  of  last  summer, 
and  not  old  wood,  are  meant,  under  close  pruning  of  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
and  when  they  are  to  be  kept  dry,  the  leaves  arc  to  be  all  cut.  If  you 
[  have  room  to  keep  them  in  pots,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  leaves  on,  and  you 
need  cut  no  more  shoots  than  will  make  each  plant  appear  in  that  shape 
which  best  pleases  yourself.  Keeping  Scarlet  Geraniums  green  in  this 
way  all  the  winter  is  the  surest  method,  but  it  does  not  improve  their 
flowering.  Now,  or  any  time  before  the  end  of  February,  will  do  to  prune 
climbing  Roses.  If  they  are  full-grown,  our  rule  is  to  cut  all  the  long 
shoots  two-tliirds  of  their  length — that  is,  if  three  feet,  cut  away  two  feet, 
and  so  on ;  small  shoots  cut  to  four  inches,  and  very  small  shoots  cut 
quite  close  ;  and  although  it  takes  more  time  to  fill  a  space  by  this  way 
of  pruning,  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  certainly  the  best  method  for  all  of 
them.  Pentstemons  are  best  propagated  at  the  end  of  August;  the  next 
best  time  is  March  ;  but  young  tops  of  them  will  root  at  any  time  from 
February  to  October. 

Wire-worms  ( Carrig  Cathol). — The  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  these 
creatures  from  your  compost-heap  is  to  stick  it  all  over  with  the  thick 
ribs  of  brocoli  leaves,  or  the  old  stems  of  any  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  slit  in 
four  pieces ;  carrots  and  parsnips  would  also  entice  them.  The  larger 
the  slices  arc  the  better,  thrust  them  into  the  soil  all  but  an  inch  or  so, 
and  pull  them  out  every  third  or  fourth  day  as  long  as  you  find  the  wire- 
worms  attached  to  them.  Soot  has  but  a  very  temporary  action,  and 
would  not  remove  them.  Many  thanks  for  the  basket,  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  Shrubland  Park. 

Ixias  (J.  L.  T.j. — It  is  rather  late  now  to  pot  Ixias,  Spara.vis,  and 
Persian  Iris;  but  if  you  can  get  good  large  sound  bulbs  of  them,  they 
will  do  yet,  provided  you  let  them  stand  in  a  cold  pit,  or  some  other  cool 
place,  for  the  first  month  or  six  weeks,  so  that  they  make  plenty  of  roots 
before  the  leaves  rise  much.  Your  bow  window  will  be  too  hot  to  begin 
them  so  late  in  the  season.  They  would  do  in  perfect  darkness  until  the 
leaves  appeared,  but  darkness  is  not  essential  to  success.  There  are 
many  more  varieties  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissus ,  that  you  have 
not  got,  but  would  still  be  in  time  to  bloom  late  in  your  windows;  but  it 
is  of  little  use  now  to  give  their  names,  call  at  any  of  the  seed  shops  and 
see  what  they  have  on  hand,  and  select  the  soundest  bulbs. 

Budding  Hoses  (A  Subscriber). — They  bud  Hoses  from  the  end  of 
May  to  the  end  of  September.  The  first  fortnight  in  June  and  at  the 
middle  of  September  are  the  best  time  to  bud  all  the  Perpeluals.  Those 
first  budded  will  soon  push  and  make  heads  the  same  season  ;  the  autumn- 
budded  do  not  push  till  next  season.  All  the  summer  Roses  may  be  budded 
in  July  and  August.  There  are  one  hundred  kinds  of  stocks  that  will 
answer  just  as  well  as  the  Hog  Hose,  in  some  cases  better.  All  the  strong 
Hybrid  Chinas  make  excellent  stocks;  but  one  of  them  called  Manettii, 
is  the  one  generally  in  use,  and  a  most  excellent  one  it  is. 

Melons  {Ibid).  —  The  Egyptian  green-fleshed  and  the  Trentham 
Hybrid  are  the  two  best  melons  grown.  The  former  has  nearly  a  score 
of  other  names.  When  a  man  gets  a  fruit  of  it,  better  than  the  average, 
he  directly  calls  it  after  himself  or  his  place,  and  sends  it  to  market  in 
packets  of  seeds  at  so  many  for  a  shilling,  or  so  many  shillings  for  one 
seed,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Evergreen  Fence  (TF  X.  IF.). — You  require  a  protecting  hedge, 
five  feet  high,  quickly.  The  Chinese  arbor  vita:  will  suit  you  better  than 
anything  else.  Buy  plants  five  feet  high,  and  plant  them  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  hedge  is  as  you  want  the  same  day ;  but  if  that  is  too  expensive, 
buy  them  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  plant  a  yard  apart,  and  in  four 
I  years  you  will  have  just  such  a  hedge  as  you  need. 

Perplexity  {Julius). — It  is,  indeed,  very  perplexing  to  trace  out  some 
plants  from  their  various  descriptions  published,  but  it  is  often  unavoid¬ 
able,  particularly  when  they  happen  to  be  new  or  little  cultivated,  as  they 
turn  out  on  acquaintance  to  be  quite  different  from  what  had,  at  first, 
been  expected.  You  may  rely  on  the  following,  however:  Solanum 
jasminoides  has  been  grown  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and,  of  course,  its 
growth  was  restricted  there ;  but  it  is  quite  hardy  on  a  south  wall,  if 
protected  a  little  the  first  season  or  two.  In  a  few  years  it  will  reach 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  ;  indeed,  none  of  us  know  how  much  wall  it 
would  cover  if  planted  in  a  strong  rich  loam,  but  it  is  the  fastest  grower 
among  all  our  climbers,  and  as  pretty  as  any,  llowering  six  months  at  a 
time;  flowers  pure  white,  but  we  have  heard  of  a  variety  with  purplish- 
j  blue  flowers.  Tecoma  radicans,  and  Tecoma  grandiflora,  are  two 
varieties  of  the  same  plant,  the  latter  has  the  largest  flowers  and  is  the 
best  of  the  two  ;  both  are  deciduous,  with  red-orange  flowers,  very  hand¬ 
some  free  growers,  but  they  should  have  a  little  protection  the  first  year 
or  two.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  nearly  evergreen,  has  large,  yellow, 
scentless  flowers,  which  open  on  a  south  wall  before  Christmas,  and  go 
on  to  the  end  of  March.  In  the  open  border  they  open,  according  to  the 
weather,  from  January  to  March  ;  it  is  a  desirable  plant. 

Maltese  Cross  {A  Constant  Subscriber). — If  your  soil  is  good  and 
rich,  roses  will  look  remarkably  well  in  a  bed  shaped  like  the  Maltese 
Cross.  Hound  two  opposite  ends,  say  1  and  2,  plant  the  Mttlmaison 
Rose;  a  fool  from  the  edge,  and  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  from  it,  plant 
( leant  des  Butailles.  Hound  t  and  3  plant  Paul  Joseph,  and  Proser- 
]  pine,  alternately,  only  nine  inches  from  the  side,  and  a  foot  apart; 
inside  them,  and  two  feet  from  them,  a  row  of  the  Bourbon  Queen,  or, 
if  you  like  it  better,  that  Queen  and  Armosa  alternately.  After  that  fill 
j  the  rest  with  your  own  choice,  or  from  the  lists  we  are  now  publishing, 
I  but  use  no  more  than  one-third  summer  roses.  We  would  plant  the 
|  whole  with  Perpeluals  or  Bourbons  and  Hybrid  perpeluals. 


Bulbs  {Ibid). — Bulbous  Iris,  Trilliums,  and  Crown  Imperials,  may 
be  planted  or  transplanted  in  February  ;  but  it  is  not  good  practice. 
They  ought  to  be  in  before  the  end  of  September. 

Roses  fora  Nortii-wall  {J.  IF.). — A  wall  forty  yards  long,  and  four 
yards  high,  with  a  direct  north  aspect,  will  not  produce  many  autumn 
flowers,  unless  you  were  to  plant  numbers  of  the  old  common  China 
{Indica  major),  a  fine  old  rose,  but  now  out  of  date.  Our  Noisettes 
which  bloom  in  autumn  require  a  better  aspect.  Your  best  plan  is  to 
plant  only  those  very  hardy  climbers  from  our  recent  lists  of  Ayrshire,  < 
Evergreens,  and  Boursaults.  Then  let  every  third  plant  be  Claire  de 
Rosamene,  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  wall  clothed.  After  two  years,  this  l 
rose  will  bloom  freely  in  the  autumn,  and  rise  from  five  to  ten  feet  high. 
Madame  Luff  ay,  Fulgore,  Barron  Prevost,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  1 
might  bloom,  if  you  were  to  bud  them  on  the  evergreen  sorts,  five  feet  I 
from  the  ground,  and  higher. 

Asclepias  tuberosa  {J.  B.  II.). — This  is  a  handsome  herbaceous 
plant,  with  fleshy  tuber-like  roots,  stems  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  high,  carrying  clusters  of  line  orange-blossoms,  which  last  two 
months,  from  July  to  September.  It  would  do  better  at  the  bottom  of  a 
south-wall,  or  front  of  a  cottage,  and  requires  a  deep  light  border,  with  a 
very  dry  bottom.  Bet  it  remain  in  the  large  pot  till  next  April,  and  then 
plant  it  without  disturbing  the  ball ;  but  better  still,  if  you  were  to  break 
away  the  whole  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  plunge  the  rest  to  two  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  way  to  do  that  is  this — set  the  pot  a  little  to  one 
side,  on  a  bed  of  loose  earth,  then  with  a  common  hammer  begin  to  tap 
on  the  edge  of  the  hole,  chipping  away  a  little  at  a  time.  If  the  ball 
inside  was  hard,  you  might  use  greater  force,  but  you  will  soon  do  it. 
The  plant  is  one  of  our  old  special  favourites,  and  we  should  like  you  to 
take  good  care  of  it,  as  it  is  a  little  miffy. 

Tropieolums  {Ibid). — Let  the  seedling  pots  of  Tropceolum  Jarrattii, 
and  brachyceras,  go  on  as  they  are,  to  the  end  of  next  May,  and  give 
water  as  if  you  had  old  plants ;  also  give  supports.  The  rest  of  the 
seeds  will  appear  next  spring,  and  the  whole  will  be  ready  to  shake  out, 
when  the  stems  die  down. 

Tropieolum  Pentapiiyllum  {Ibid). — We  do,  and  always  did,  re¬ 
commend  this  neat  and  nearly  hardy  summer  climber.  Those  who  grow 
it  in  pots,  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  strong  root  or 
two  planted  in  rich  soil,  under  a  south  wall,  will  reach  ten  feet  high  in 
one  season,  and  flower  all  the  way,  .but  for  such  a  height  it  will  not 
spread  much.  You  may  train  it  right  and  left,  and  keep  the  frost  from 
the  roots. 

Pygmy  Plants  in  pygmy  pots  ( Clericus ). — Your  baby  plants  in 
baby  pots  will  require  renewing  as  they  grow  too  large  for  their  pots. 
Cacti  should  be  taken  out,  cut  shorter,  and  replanted  in  the  pots  in  very 
sandy  loam  without  manure  of  any  kind.  They  should  be  kept  dry  till 
symptoms  of  growth  appear,  and  then  watered  very  moderately  ;  a  little 
shade  whilst  they  are  without  roots  will  be  desirable.  Of  the  Mesetn- 
bryanthemums,  take  cuttings  off,  and  plant  them,  when  rooted,  in  the 
tiny  pots,  nipping  off  their  tops  to  cause  them  to  grow  bushy.  The  same 
kind  of  soil  will  suit.  At  no  time  drench  either  tribe  with  water  ;  the 
object  must  be  to  just  keep  them  alive  and  green,  without  stimulating 
them  to  grow  too  rapidly.  Plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather  will  do  them 
service ;  and  if  in  summer  they  can  have  lialf-an-hour’s  rain  now  and 
then,  it  would  wash  off  rlust  and  renovate  health. 

Laurels  to  cover  a  Wall  {Rustirus). — Now,  or  to  the  end  of  March, 
whenever  the  weather  is  open,  will  do  to  plant  Laurels  for  covering  a 
wall.  See  that  the  border  is  well  dug,  or  trenched,  and  use  young  healthy 
plants  about  a  yard  high  ;  plant  them  a  yard  apart,  and  they  will  soon 
cover  a  large  space  of  wall.  If  you  could  water  them  in  dry  weather  for 
the  first  season  or  two,  it  would  make  a  surprising  difference  in  their 
growth. 

Cucumbers  {D.  I.).— The  longest  we  know  is  Duncan's  Victoria,  it 
has  reached  to  twenty-eight  inches.  Earliness  depends  upon  the  time  of 
sowing.  If  you  wish  to  know  in  which  variety  the  least  time  elapses 
between  the  seed-sowing  and  the  fruit  being  fit  for  table,  we  say  the 
Short  Prickly.  You  will  see  an  answer  above  about  Melons.  Cole’s  solid- 
stalked  is  the  best  white  Celery. 

Moss-grown  Pasture  (A  Country  Subscriber). — Late  in  March  is 
the  best  time  for  harrowing  and  sowing  grass-seeds  on  this.  A  dressing 
at  the  same  time  with  lime  and  coal-ashes  will  help  to  remove  the  moss. 
You  may  turn  in  your  cow  in  May. 

Work  on  Forest  Trees  {II.  J — ,  Brixton). — Main’s  Forest  Planter 
and  Pruner’s  Assistant  will  suit  you. 

Wheelbarrow7  dimensions  {Nemo). — Some  of  the  dimensions  of 
Mr.  Wells’s  barrow,  omitted  at  p.  158,  arc  as  follows  : — Length  of  handles, 

2  feet ;  length  from  tip  of  handle  to  axle  of  wheel,  5  feet ;  length  of  body 
of  the  barrow  at  top,  2  feet  9  inches ;  diameter  of  wheel,  1  foot  9  inches. 

Name  of  Apple  {An  Old  Subscriber). — Your  apple  is  Morris’s  Non¬ 
pareil  Russet,  as  described  in  Hogg’s  Pomology,  the  first  section  of 
which,  forming  a  handsome  useful  volume,  is  now  completed.  We  refer 
especially  to  this  work,  because  the  Morris’s  Nonpareil  Russet  is  wrongly 
described  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Catalogue. 

Pears  on  Quince  Stocks  {South  Wales). — If  your  pears  are  on 
quince  stocks,  which  we  doubt,  since  they  make  shoots  three  feet  long, 
cut  the  year’s  shoots  back  to  four,  or  at  most  six,  buds,  and  reduce  the 
roots  to  a  foot  in  length  all  round.  At  the  end  of  August,  or  very  early 
in  September,  in  future  years,  cut  back  the  year’s  shoots  to  four  buds, 
and  thrust  a  spade  down  at  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  stem  all 
round. 

Food  Required  by  Poultry  {H.  X.  IF.). — An  author  on  poultry 
allows  a  quarter-of-a-pint  of  grain  to  each  full-grown  fowl.  I  find  twelve 
fowls  cat  three  pints  of  corn  per  day,  besides  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  a 
quart  of  middlings  made  into  porridge.  These  have  the  run  of  a  small 
orchard  for  a  few  hours  each  day.  They  are  of  the  Cochin  China  breed, 
and  are  in  excellent  condition. — Anster  Bonn. 

Diseased  Apple  {A  Young  Gardener). — This,  and  you  say  the  entire 
crop,  has  the  pulp  of  the  apple  full  of  small  decayed  spots.  This  is  not 
uncommon  if  the  tree  is  very  old,  or  in  ill-drained  ground,  or  if  any  other 
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cause  renders  the  elaboration  of  the  juices  defective  ;  but  you  give  us  no 
particulars  whereby  we  can  point  to  the  probable  source  of  the  mischief. 

Cow  Slinking  her  Calk  (. J .  T.  F.).— This,  which  in  other  words  is 
premature  delivery,  may  arise  from  one  of  many  causes.  Too  much  or 
too  little  food,  sudden  fright,  sympathy  with  certain  smells  or  sights, 
such  as  those  of  blood,  bones,  horns,  or  the  dead  young  ot  another 
animal,  a  very  hot,  foul  cow-house,  falls,  bruises,  and  over- driving,  will 
one  and  all  cause  abortion  in  the  cow.  Let  all  such  be  avoided.  It  you 
perceive  symptoms  of  a  recurrence  of  the  misfortune,  remove  the  cow 
instantly  from  the  company  of  the  other  cows.  It  the  cow  is  in  good 
case,  and  restless,  and  the  calf  alive,  bleed  her,  and  give  a  pound  ot 
Kpsom  salts  in  a  quart  of  warm  water.  When  this  begins  to  operate, 
give  her  half  a  drachm  of  opium,  and  half  an  ounce  ot  sweet  spirits  ot 
nitre.  On  no  account  give  stimulating  drinks,  unless  the  cow  is  weak. 
Bleeding  at  any  stated  time  is  folly. 

Plants  at  the  Crystal  Palace  («/.  V  ,  Salcombe).  These 
were  taken  away  by  the  nurserymen  who  exhibited  them.  1  he  reason  for 
their  not  being  liner,  was  the  ditiiculty  ot  attending  to  them.  \  ou  should 
have  gone  to  Kew  Gardens,  and  to  the  chief  nursery  grounds  near  Lon¬ 
don,  to  see  tine  specimens. 

Names  of  Plants  (S’.  //.  J.). — The  fleshy-leaved,  is  Iloija  camosci; 
the  long  narrow-leaved  Neriutn  oletindat *,  or  Common  Oleander.  1  he 
sprig  is  of  the  Lignum  Vita*,  Thuja  Occident  alia.  We  cannot  name  the 
Cactus  from  such  a  specimen.  Yarrow  is  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners 
Dictionary.  See  Achillea  millefolium.  (IP.il/.).  J.  Not  certain.  2. 
Rosalind.  3.  Queen.  4.  Not  certain.  5.  Adventure.  0.  Unique.  7. 
Ccelestina  ageratoides  ti.  Manulea  pedunculata.  9*  Lobelia  tulgens. 
10.  Cotyledon  orbieulata.  11.  Plectranthus  fruticosus. 

Diseased  Laurel  ( R .  Smith). — Your  laurel  with  leaves  almost 
totally  blanched,  we  think  must  be  in  a  dying  state.  You  may  try  what 
uncovering  its  roots,  and  putting  to  them  some  rich  manure  will  do.  It 
it  dies,  put  fresh  soil  there  before  you  plant  another. 

Names  of  Pears  ( J .  The  green  pear  is  Glout  Morceau ,  and 

the  other  is  For  ell  e,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  when  in  season,  one 
of  the  best  dessert  pears  we  have.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  an  abundant 
bearer,  and  ought  to  lie  grown  more  extensively  than  it  is. 


CALENDAR  FOR  JANUARY. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air.  In  this  'first  month  of  the  year  we  frequently  have  severe  frosty 
nights,  and  clear,  bright,  sunny  days.  The  heat  necessary  to  keep  out 
the  frost,  and  the  bright  sun,  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house  too 
high  ;  to  lower  it  to  the  right  pitch  air  must  he  given,  and  the  apertures 
to  give  air  ought  to  be  so  placed  that  the  cold  air  does  not  rush  in  directly 
upon  or  through  the  plants.  The  best  place  for  the  openings  is  directly 
opposite  the  pipes,  the  air  then  becomes  heated  in  a  degree  betore  it 
reaches  the  plants.  Blocks  :  plants  on  these  will  require  attention  ;  any 
that  are  loos'e  should  he  refastened ;  cleanse  the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs 
from  green  scurf  and  all  kinds  of  insects.  Cyrtopodiums,  see  to;  if 
any  fresh  growth  is  observable,  repot  in  a  rich  compost.  Dendrobiums, 
remove  into  a  cool  house;  such  as  show  growth  may  he  potted  and  kept 
moderately  moist.  Heat  :  keep  both  the  houses  to  the  lowest  point  of 
heat  for  the  first  half  of  the  month  ;  as  the  days  lengthen  allow  the  heat 
to  increase  a  few  degrees.  Insects,  continue  to  destroy.  Moisture: 
on  sunny  days  sprinkle  the  walks,  walls,  and  pipes  two  or  three  times  a- 
day.  Potting,  continue  to  perform  upon  all  orchids  beginning  to  grow. 
Soils,  procure;  such  as  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam ;  lay  them  in  a 
place  to  dry,  to  he  ready  for  the  general  potting  next  month.  Souralias, 
place  in  a  cool  house  ;  heat,  55°  by  day,  and  50°  by  night ;  cut  down  all 
the  shoots  that  flowered  the  preceding  summer,  to  allow  room  lor  the 
young  shoots  ;  keep  them  quite  dry  while  at  rest.  Syringe  blocks  as 
directed  last  month.  Water  at  the  loots,  apply  carefully  ;  do  not  wet 
the  young  shoots.  '!’•  Appleby. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

See  last  month.  Prepare  a  hotbed,  e.,  to  strike  cuttings  in.  Turn 
tan-bed ,  and  renew  the  heat  by  adding  fresh  bark.  Pot  a  second  batch 
of  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  and  Gloxinias,  to  succeed  those  done  last  month. 
Give  moderate  supplies  of  water  till  they  begin  to  grow.  The  heat  of 
this  house  must  still  be  kept  low,  as  too  much  excitement  will,  for  want 
of  light,  cause  the  plants  to  grow  weak,  and  the  young  leaves  to  come 
yellow.  Seeds  of  stove  plants,  sow,  e.,  giving  only  one  watering  till 
they  begin  to  appear.  Hard-shelled  seeds  steep  in  water  heated  to  180° 
or  200°  ;  leave  them  till  the  water  cools.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Air.  Whenever  the  sun  overcomes  the  frost  draw  off  the  lights,  it  will 
refresh  the  plants  much  ;  if  kept  on,  the  plants  will  begin  to  grow,  and 
will  be  more  liable  to  sutfer  from  close  covering  during  severe  weather. 
In  dull,  humid,  mild  weather,  give  air  at  the  back  or  sides  by  tilting  up 
the  lights.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  dress  off  decayed  leaves; 
search  for  slugs  in  the  frames  and  under  the  pots.  As  the  frost  in  this 
month  is  often  very  severe,  apply  Coverings  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
keep  it  out ;  light,  open  material,  such  as  fern  or  straw,  with  a  single  mat 
over  it  to  prevent  it  blowing  about,  is  better  than  a  covering  of  three  mats 
laid  close  upon  each  other.  Hollyhocks.  Should  the  weather  be  open, 
plant  them  out.  If  not  already  done,  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better 
chance  there  is  to  have  a  good  bloom.  Use  hoops  and  mats  over  the  tulip 
and  hyacinth  beds  in  severe  frosty  or  heavy  rainy  weather.  Pinks  :  after 
tiie  frost  is  gone  press  the  soil  to  with  the  hand  firmly,  or  they  will  he 
thrown  quite  out  of  the  ground.  Ranunculuses  may  be  planted, 
weather  permitting,  the  last  week  in  the  mouth  (see  former  number  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener  as  to  the  manner);  water,  give  none  in 
frosty  weather,  hut  as  soon  as  a  change  takes  place  apply  it  early  in  the 
morning  of  a  line  day.  Verbenas:  give  air  to;  trim  off  decaying 
leaves  and  mould  ;  stop  such  as  are  growing  and  drawing  up  weak. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Annuals  in  borders,  keep  free  from  fallen  leaves  or  other  litter;  and, 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  sow  a  few  more  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Bulbs, 
see  that  mice  or  rats  do  not  get  to  them  :  fresh  soot  keeps  them  off  for 
awhile.  Cuttings  of  various  hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  climbing  roses, 
and  the  like,  may  yet  he  put  in.  Edgings,  see  that  they  are  in  good 
order  -,  slate  edgings  arc  the  best,  then  box :  either  may  he  laid  this 
month.  If  the  soil  is  dry  at  the  end  of  the  month,  plant  some  Gladioli, 
such  as  Psittaeinus,  and  continue  in  monthly  succession  to  the  end  of 
April.  Forget  not  to  procure  such  stakes,  rods,  pegs,  and  tallies,  as  may 
he  wanted  next  summer,  in  time.  Destroy  rats,  mice,  and  other  creatures 
destructive  to  seeds  and  roots.  Again  look  at  the  protected  plants,  to  see 
they  are  dry.  Grass,  keep  it  clean  and  well  rolled.  Hedges,  evergreen 
and  otherwise,  may  yet  he  planted  and  dressed.  Layers  of  evergreens 
or  deciduous  shrubs  may  he  made  as  the  borders  are  cleaned.  Manure, 
in  composts,  apply  to  such  flower-beds  as  may  require  assistance  ;  and  in 
a  solid,  rotten  state  to  all  roses.  Mulch  all  newly-planted  trees,  )kc. 
Potted  plants  in  reserve-garden  secure  from  frosts.  Planting,  push 
forward  in  mild  weather.  Privet,  make  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
for  increase.  Prune  and  regulate  every  tree  or  hush  which  requires  it; 
he  more  sparing  with  evergreens.  Ranunculuses,  if  the  soil  he  dry, 
plant  a  lot  for  another  succession.  Roses,  prune,  plant,  and  dung,  if 
not  already  done  ;  protect  Tea  and  young  Bourbons ;  and  wash  them 
with  strong  lime  and  soot  paint,  to  kill  moss  and  insects.  Seedlings, 
and  all  young  plants,  protect  according  to  their  hardihood  and  strength. 
Suckers,  pull  up  and  destroy,  unless  wanted  for  increase,  as  those  of 
some  roses,  &c.  Trench  vacant  ground.  Walks,  roll  as  soon  as  they 
are  dry,  after  rains  or  frost,  and  keep  them  regularly  cleaned.  Weeds, 
destroy  everywhere.  Wheeling,  reserve  for  frosty  or  very  dry  weather. 

D.  Beaton, 


FORCING  HOUSE. 

Air:  see  Ventilation.  Asparagus,  provide  succession;  give  plenty 
of  water  and  air  to  crops  up.  Bottom- Heat  may  he  on  the  rise  slightly 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  for  the  present,  7<f°  to  75°.  Cucumbers, 
get  on  the  early  frames;  above  all,  secure  a  sweet  heat;  use  linings 
liberally,  and  often  turn  them  ;  those  in  boxes  train  regularly,  top-dress, 
&c.  Cherries  :  see  Peach.  Coverings,  apply,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
ventilate  ;  apply  also  to  vine  borders.  Fires,  regulate  with  caution  ;  do 
not  attempt  high  temperatures  until  more  light ;  beware  of  night  heat. 
Figs:  see  Vines ;  those  in  pots  love  a  little  bottom-heat,  and  liberal 
waterings.  Grapes,  late,  thill  frequently  ;  keep  a  dry  and  cool  air. 
Insects,  attack  unremittingly.  Kidney  Beans,  continue  successions  ; 
keep  a  moist  air  temperature  of  55°  to  Go0 ;  use  liquid  manure.  Light, 
secure  under  all  glass  by  clean  washing.  Mushroom  beds,  provide 
succession  ;  keep  a  moist  air  at  50°  to  55°.  Peaches,  bring  on  steadily  ; 
give  plenty  of  air  ;  increase  warmth  to  G0°  when  in  blossom,  to  he  able  to 
air  freely;  shake  the  trees  in  bloom  daily  about  noon.  Pines:  early 
fruiters  will  require  more  water  after  the  middle  ;  late  fruit  dry  at  root, 
hut  syringe  heavily  about  once  a  week ;  water  tan,  and  stir  it  with  a 
stake ;  use  strong  linings  to  dung-pits,  so  as  to  give  air  very  freely. 
Strawberries  :  it  is  now  a  good  time  to  introduce  plants  ;  keep  them 
near  the  glass  ;  attend  to  watering,  and  let  the  temperature  he  50°  to  G0°. 
Ventilate  liberally;  thermometer  out-doors,  watch;  let  your  inside 
heat  rise  and  fall  as  that  outside  moves.  Vines  in  leaf,  60°  to  7u°  by 
day  ;  attend  to  border  covering ;  keep  a  warm  and  dryish  air  when  they 
are  in  blossom,  with  regular  air.  Water,  use  in  a  tepid  state,  frequently 
wetting  floors.  Wash  foul  leaves  by  sponge,  &c. ;  if  Scale  appears, 
employ  soap-suds.  R.  Errington. 


ORCHARD. 

Almonds,  plant.  Apples  (espalier),  prune,  &c. ;  plant,  &c.  Apri¬ 
cots,  plant.  Brine,  apply  with  a  scrubbing-brush  to  stems  and  branches 
of  fruit-trees,  to  destroy  insects,  eggs,  and  moss.  Cherries  (wall  and 
espalier),  prune  and  train ;  plant.  ChesnuTS,  plant.  Currants,  prune  ; 
plant.  Cuttings  of  gooseberries,  &c.,  may  he  planted.  Drainage, 
attend  to.  Espaliers,  prune  and  regulate.  Figs,  protect  from  frost. 
Filberts,  plant.  Fork  the  surface  around  fruit-trees.  Gooseberries, 
plant ;  prune.  Layers,  plant.  Leaves,  collect  for  various  uses. 
Medlars,  plant.  Mulberries,  plant.  Mulch,  put  around  newly- 
planted  trees.  Nectarines,  plant ;  prune  and  train  in  frosty  weather. 
Peaches  (see  Nectarine).  Pears,  plant ;  (espalier)  prune,  &c.  Plums, 
plant;  (wall  and  espalier)  prune.  Pruning,  attend  to  generally. 
Quinces,  plant.  Raspberries,  plant;  prune  and  dress.  Services, 
plant.  Snails,  destroy  in  their  torpid  state.  Stake  and  support  trees 
newly  planted.  Standards,  remove  dead  and  irregular  branches  from. 
Suckers,  plant;  eradicate  from  fruit-trees.  Strawberries,  top-dress 
and  protect.  Top-dress  borders  where  exhausted  fruit-trees  are. 
Trench  and  prepare  borders,  &c.,  for  planting.  Vinks,  prune  and 
train.  Wall-trees  generally,  prune  and  regulate.  Walls:  it  .is  a 
very  beneficial  plan  tq  paint  these,  by  means  ol  a  whitewasher’s  brush, 
with  a  liquid  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  and  sulphur — 1  lb.  soot,  2  lh.  sulphur, 
and  2  lb.  lime.  It  destroys  and  banishes  insects,  as  well  as  by  its  dark 
colour  promoting  .the  warmth  of  the  wall.  The  liquid  employed,  in 
which  to  mix  the  above,  should  he  urine  and  soapsuds,  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions. 

Any  trees  proposed  to  be  regrafted  in  the  spring  may  he  headed  down 
now  in  open  weather,  hut  the  stumps  of  the  branches  should  be  left 
sufficiently  long  to  permit  a  few  inches  more  to  he  cut  off  at  the  time  of 
grafting.  R.  Errington. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  whenever  the  temperature 
outside  is  above  35°,  except  in  windy  or  foggy  weather,  especially  among 
heaths,  epacriscs,  and  azaleas  that  you  do  not  wish  to  bloom  early.  In 
foggy  weather,  though  warm,  it  will  he  advisable  to  put  on  a  little  fire,  \ 
to  change  the  visible  to  invisible  vapour.  If  the  fog  was  of  short  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  could  he  kept  out  of  the  house,  air  might  he  dispensed 
with,  as  well  as  fires,  though  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  motion 
given  to  the  air  by  a  little  firing  is  a  great  security  for  the  health  of  the 
plants  in  dull  weather.  Soft-wooded  plants  should  he  kept  at  one  end  of 
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the  house.  Bulbs  arid  hardy  Siirubs,  such  as  lilacs,  azaleas,  and  roses, 
introduce  from  the  forcing-house,  placing  them  at  the  closest  and  warmest 
end  of  the  house ;  calceolarias,  cinerarias,  geraniums,  and  Chinese  prim¬ 
roses,  clean,  shift,  and  supply  at  times  with  manure-water.  Camellias 
andCvrisusES  opening  their  buds,  supply  with  manure- water.  Climbers, 
prune  in,  if  not  already  done,  those  that  produce  their  flowers  on  the 
young  wood ;  others,  such  as  Kennedyas,  now  flowering  and  growing, 
attend  to ;  and  especially  train,  every  day,  the  Tropceolums,  if  you  wish 
to  prevent  confusion.  Fires,  light  in  close,  dull  weather,  to  enable  you 
to  give  a  circulation  of  air.  Beware  of  heating  too  much  when  frosty, 
as,  without  due  precaution,  the  atmosphere  will  be  too  dry ;  it  is  better 
to  use  coverings  for  the  glass.  Fuchsias  :  the  forwardest  may  now  be 
pruned  and  repotted.  Geraniums  and  Cinerarias  will,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  want  cleaning  and  fumigating.  The  first  may  now  be  repotted  for 
late  Slay  and  early  June  blooming,  and  the  latter  must  be  shifted  and 
kept  growing,  so  as  to  prevent  them  throwing  up  flower-stalks,  if  late 
bloom  and  large  specimens  are  desired.  Where  room  is  limited,  a  fine 
display  is  obtained  by  successions,  and  using  not  larger  than  six-inch 
pots.  Roses  in  pots,  for  April  and  May  and  June  blooming,  in  the 
greenhouse,  finish  pruning ;  wash  with  a  paint  of  soot,  sulphur,  and 
clay;  top-dress  with  rich  compost;  and  plunge,  if  possible,  in  a  house 
or  pit — sawdust  will  be  a  good  material — and  give  at  first  a  temperature 
of  40°  to  45°  at  night,  and  from  45°  to  55°  during  the  day.  Succulents, 
unless  growing  and  showing  flower,  refrain  from  watering.  Water 
plants  only  when  requisite,  and  perform  the  operation  after  breakfast, 
using  water  rather  higher  than  the  medium  temperature  of  the  house. 
Place  a  few  achimenes,  gesnera,  and  gloxinia  roots  into  heat  for  early 
blooming.  In  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  where  no  hard-wooded 
plants  to  speak  of  are  grown,  and  where  a  medium  heat  of  50°  can  be 
maintained — that  is,  45°  at  night,  and  55°  during  the  day — Poinsettia 
pulcherrima,  Euphorbia  prunifolia,  &c.,  may  be  introduced  from  the 
stove.  (See  Calendar  of  last  month.)  K.  Fish. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Artichokes,  attend  to,  shelter,  &c.  Asparagus,  plant  in  hotbed  ; 
attend  to  that  forcing  ;  temperature  about  65°,  and  at  night  50°.  Beans, 
plant,  b.  ;  earth-stir  among  often  ;  advancing  crops  protect  from  frost  ; 
plant  in  hotbed,  if  required.  Beet  (red)  plant  for  seed.  Brocoli,  protect 
from  frost.  Cabbages  plant,  e. ;  sow,  e.  ;  plant  for  seed.  Cardoons, 
attend  to,  shelter,  &c.  Carrots,  sow  small  crop  ;  plant  for  seed  ;  (early 
Horn)  sow  on  gentle  hotbeds,  fill  the  frame  up  well  with  earth,  so  as  to 
bring  the  crop  up  close  to  the  glass;  attend  to  early  thinning  out  and 
earth-stirring  with  a  little  pointed  stick  among  all  frame  crops.  Cauli¬ 
flowers  in  frames,  attend  to  protection  from  frost,  and  give  all  open 
air  possible  in  open  weather,  by  taking  the  lights  entirely  off  ;  also  hand¬ 
glass  crops,  clear  away  all  decayed  leaves  and  slugs,  and  earth-stir  often  ; 
if  young  plants  are  required,  a  pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  in  pans,  and 
placed  in  any  heated  structure,  but  have  a  gentle  hotbed  made  up  ready 


1  to  prick  them  out  upon,  keeping  the  young  crop  up  close  to  the  glass, 
j  Celery,  earth  up,  shelter,  &c.  Composts,  prepare  and  turn  over.  Cu- 
I  cumbers,  sow  and  prick  out;  temperature,  by  day  70°  to  75°,  and  at 
:  night  65°.  Dung,  for  hotbeds,  prepare  in  earnest;  wheel  on  to  vacant 
1  ground.  Earth  for  hotbeds,  prepare.  Eartii-stir,  and  fasten  plants 
disturbed  by  frost,  &c.  Endive,  blanch,  protect.  Frost,  protect 
plants  from,  by  temporary  covering.  Ground,  trench  vacant.  Horse¬ 
radish,  plant  at  any  time  during  the  month  in  open  weather.  Hotbeds, 
make  and  attend  to.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  take  up  and  replant  in 
open  weather,  at  any  time  during  the  month.  Kidney-beans,  sow  in 
succession  in  hotbed,  &c.  Kale  (Sea),  attend  to;  force  in  succession. 
Lettuces,  in  frames,  attend  ;  protect  from  frost  ;  sow  on  warm  border, 
e.  Liquorice,  plant,  e.,  and  dig  up  three-year-old.  Melons,  sow,  for 
j  fruiting  in  May ;  day  temperature  75°,  night  65°.  Mint,  force,  in  hot¬ 
bed.  Mushroom  Beds,  make,  and  attend  to  those  producing;  procure 
horse-droppings  for.  Mustard  and  Cress,  sow  in  hotbed.  Onions, 
clear  from  weeds  ;  examine  stored  ;  sow  a  small  crop,  e. ;  plant  for  seed. 
Parsley,  sow,  e. ;  protect  from  frost.  Parsnips,  plant  for  seed. 
Peas,  protect  from  birds  by  straining  a  single  string  of  worsted  along 
;  over  the  row ;  attend  to  the  early  pea  sowing  as  near  the  first  of 
the  month  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  maxim  to  always  have  a 
mouse  trap  or  two  set  about  the  pea  quarters.  Sow;  earth-stir; 
shelter  from  frost ;  and  prepare  sticks.  This  is  a  good  season  for  1 
making  main  sowings  of  euriy  and  second  early  peas  where  the  soil 
works  well  and  the  weather  is  open.  Potatoes,  plant  in  slight  hot¬ 
bed  ;  and  they  may  also  be  planted  out  in  the  open  border,  or  quarters,  in 
fine  open  weather,  where  the  soil  works  well.  Examine  those  in  the  store. 

|  Radishes,  sow,  in  hotbed ;  thin  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled, 
i  and  sift  a  little  dry  earth  among  them ;  sow  in  border,  e.  Rape  (for 
salading),  sow  in  (hotbed  ;  (edible-rooted,)  sow.  Rhubarb,  attend  to;  ! 
:  force,  either  in  pots,  to  be  planted  in  some  heated  structure,  or  covered 
up  with  pots  or  tubs  and  fermenting  materials.  Salading  (Small),  sow.  j 
I  Savoys,  plant  for  seed.  Spinach,  keep  clear  from  weeds,  and  fallen  : 
|  leaves  ;  make  a  small  sowing  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  Tansy,  plant 
j  in  hotbed.  Tarragon,  plant  in  hotbed.  Turnips,  plant  for  seed  ;  should 
1  the  weather  seem  inclined  to  set  in  severe,  store  in  a  good  supply,  or  heap  1 
them  and  cover  them  over  with  coal-ashes.  Weeds,  continually  destroy, 
and  do  any  work  which  will  lessen  that  of  the  following  busier  months  ;  in 
particular,  such  as  planting  all  the  main  out-door  crops  of  potatoes, 
wherever  the  soil  will  allow  of  it,  and  the  weather  is  favourable.  Wood-  I 
lice,  destroy  in  the  mushroom-house  by  trapping  under  dry  hay,  and 
scalding  it  in  hot  water  ;  or  by  baiting  small  pots  with  boiled  potatoes,  I 
or  slices  of  potatoes  under  dry  moss,  T.  Weaver. 
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T)  ASS’S  EAST  INDIA  PALE 

-D  ALE. — The  October  Brewings  of  this 
much-esteemed  beer  are  now  arriving  from 
BURTON,  and  may  be  had  in  casks  from  18 
gallons  upwards.  The  ale  in  bottles  is  in  good 
condition  for  home  use  and  for  shipping.  It  is 
sealed  and  labelled,  and  each  cork  is  branded 
H.  and  G.  BERRY  and  CO.,  a  precaution 
necessary,  as  much  beer  is  sold  for  Bass’s  which 
is  not  brewed  by  them.  Barclay’s  Stouts  and 
Porter,  the  strong  and  light  Burton  and  Scotch 
Ales,  and  Kingdon’s  Cider  may  also  be  had  of 
H.  and  G.  BERRY  and  CO.,  3,  St.  James’s- 
street. 


WORKS  OF  PERMANENT  IN- 

'I  TEREST  originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


In  1 6  vols.  imperial  8 vo  ( Supplement  included), 
cloth  lettered,  price  r6'9  12s. 

THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  of 

the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge.  Edited  by  George  Long,  A, M. 

In  8  vols.  imperial  8 wo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  12s. 

|  THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 
L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

***  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C. 

!  Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  just 
been  published,  price  10s  cloth. 

In  2  vols.  imperial  8 vo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £%  2s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  PEACE  ; 
1816—1846.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  With 
Portraits  Engrayed  on  Steel. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


(T1HE  ONLY  STOVE  WITHOUT  A  FLUE,  for 

-L  which  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 


6  inches 
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CAUTION.— An  In¬ 
junction  having  been 
granted  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  case 

NASH  v.  CARMAN,”  restraining  the  Defendant  from  making 
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nLENNY’S 

U  of  Practical 


or  selling  any  colourable  imitations  of  the  Plaintiff’s  Stove  or  Fuel, 
the  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  “JOYCE’S  PATENT 
STOVE,”  “WITHOUT  A  FLUE,”  and  the  “PATENT  PRE¬ 
PARED  FUEL,”  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Proprietor  or  his  authorized  Agents.  Every 
genuine  Stove  has  the  Proprietor’s  name  and  address  on  a  brass-plate  on  the  front : — 

“SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  London.” 

JOYCE’S  PATENT,  for  warming  Halls,  Passages,  Harness-rooms,  Greenhouses,  Water-closets, 
&c.,  &c.  The  above  Stoves  do  not  emit  smoke  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  will  burn  without  attention 
or  replenishing  from  12  to  48  hours.  In  use  daily  at  the  Sole  Proprietor’s,  SWAN  NASH’S, 
Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  at  the  Depdt  (City),  119,  Newgate  Street,  London  ;  and  to  be 
had  from  the  principal  Ironmongers  in  Town  and  Country, 

PATENT  PREPARED  FUEL,  2s  6d  per  bushel,  only  genuine  with  the  Proprietor’s  name  and 
seal  on  the  sack,  SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  11 9,  Newgate  Street. 

N.B. — Sole  Maker  of  the  Portable  Vapour-Bath,  for  Families  and  Travellers,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
recommended  by  the  Faculty,  complete  with  large  Cloak,  ^1  11s  6d.  Syphon  Air-vent  Beer 
and  Wine  Taps,  3s  6d  ;  electro-silvered,  5s  6d. 

p  LENNY’S  GOLDEN  RHLES  FOR  GARDENERS,  Professional- and 

VJ  Amateur;  showing,  in  few  words,  what  Gardeners  ought  to  do  and  avoid.  Price  6d. 

pLENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  AND 

IT  GREENHOUSE  ;  containing  the  Description,  Culture,  and  Management  of  all  the  Popular 
Flowers  and  Plants  grown  in  this  country;  with  a  Calendar  of  operations  for  every  month. 
Price  5s  6d. 

pLENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

vJ  GARDEN ;  containing  the  Culture,  Management,  and  Description  of  all  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  grown  in  this  country  ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Operations  for  every  month.  Price  7s  6d. 

p LENNY’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  GARDENING;  contain¬ 
er  ing  full  instructions  for  performing  every  operation  connected  with  the  Practical  Management 
of  Gardens ;  and  for  the  Culture  of  Florists’  Flowers.  Price  7 s  6d. 

pLENNY’S  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  ;  containing 

the  Description  of  all  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  a  Perfect  Flower.  Price  Is. 


CATECHISM  OF  GARDENING;  containing  the Elemonts 

Plain  Questions  and  Answers.  Prii 
C.  Cox,  12,  King  William-street. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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In  August  last,  as  we  told  at  page  299  of  our  sixth  volume,  we  threaded 
the  green  lanes  of  Silksted,  near  Winchester,  in  search  of  traces  of  old 
John  Taverner,  who,  five  half  centuries  ago,  told  of  his  experiments  on 
“  Fish  and  Fruit.”  There  being  no  church  at  that  recluse  hamlet,  and 
its  “  rustic  dead  ”  having  from  time  immemorial  passed  to  dust  in  the 
churchyard  of  Hurstley,  towards  this  last-named  village  we  continued 
our  pilgrimage.  We  sought  vainly  for  any  notice  of  Taverner,  or  of  his 
connections,  in  the  church  registers,  but  vve  were  rewarded  by  finding 
ourselves  among  the  records  of  the  Cromwells.  Strange  records  these, 
speaking  with  trumpet  notes  of  the  instability  of  human  dignities,  and 
warning  us  that  they  who  build  upon  an  unjust  foundation  must  fall,  or 
by  continued  injustice  maintaining  their  place,  must,  in  the  words  of 
Solomon,  like  other  transgressors,  “  eat  violence.”  It  was  so  with 
Richard  Cromwell,  the  second  Protector,  whose  burial  stands  thus  re¬ 
corded  in  this  simple  railage  register — “Richard  Cromwell,  Esq.,  was 
buried  18th  of  July,  1712.”  If  we  knew  not  the  fact,  could  we  suspect 
(  that  the  subject  of  this  record  once  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England '! 
Yet  sit  there  he  did,  and  as  he  was  mild  and  pious,  he  rises  in  some¬ 
what  disadvantageous  relief  aboye  his  legitimate  and  more  permanent 
successor — Charles  the  2nd.  He  fell  by  the  violence  to  which  he  would 
not  resort  for  support. 

In  1/84,  there  was  living  in  Hurstley,  one  Peter  Colson,  who  re¬ 
membered  the  ex-protector  well,  told  anecdotes  of  his  hunting,  and  of 
his  domestic  habits,  and  who  carried  a  torch  at  his  funeral.  The  reason 
|  for  so  many  of  the  Cromwells  resting  in  Hurstley  church,  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  adjoining  Manor  of  Merdon  came  to  Richard  Cromwell  in 
right  of  his  wife,  who  was  Dorothy,  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
I  Richard  Major,  Esq.,  of  Southampton.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  piety,  ana  there  are  many  evidences  of  her  charity ;  yet  she 
never  saw  her  husband  after  he  fell  into  adversity,  but  continued  to  live 
in  competency  at  Hurstley,  whilst  he  resided  in  less  affluence,  and  died  at 
Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire.  Even  his  daughters  endeavoured  to  exclude 
him  from  Hurstley,  and  the  warning  he  gave  them  with  his  dying  breath, 
should  have  been  felt  as  one  of  rebuke — “  Live  in  love.  I  am  going  to 
the  God  of  love.”  In  the  chancel  of  Hurstley  church  is  a  monument  to 
I  the  memory  of  one  of  those  daughters,  “  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cromwell, 
spinster,  who  died  the  8th  day  of  April,  1781,  in  the  82nd  year  of  her 
age.”  The  epitaph  includes,  as  a  kind  of  appendix,  an  enumeration  of 
the  deaths  of  all  her  brothers  and  sisters,  eight  in  number,  and  among 
them  we  noticed  this  :  — 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Mortimer,  a  seventh  daughter,  wife  of  John  Mortimer, 
Esq.,  died  nth  of  May,  1  Gs  1 ,  in  the  ‘list  year  of  her  age,  but  left  no 
issue. 

Now,  this  led  us  to  remembrances  of  many  by-gone  years,  and  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice.  In  those  years  how  often  have  we  wandered 
among  and  admired,  the  stately  cedars  planted  by  that  John  Mortimer, 
and  how  did  we  regret  to  see  the  woodman’s  axe  bring  thundering  down 
those  aristocratic  ornaments  of  Toppingo  Hall.  Mr.  Mortimer  planted 
them  about  the  first  year  of  the  18th  century,  and  they  were  giants  when 
we  knew  them,  in  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  their  age.  He  thus 
alludes  to  them  in  his  Whole  Art  of  Husbandry ;  or  the  way  of  manag¬ 
ing  and  improving  land,  of  which  the  second  edition,  dated  1708,  is  now 
before  us  : — “  It  is  a  great  pity  the  cedar  is  not  more  propagated  among 
us,  being  so  easily  raised,  and  a  tree  that  will  grow  so  well  with  us.  I 


have  raised  several  of  them  of  cones  I  had  from  Lebanon,  and  have  now  a 
walk  planted  with  them.  The  seeds  may  be  brought  from  the  furthest 
part  of  the  world  in  the  cones,  for  I  had  some  two  years  old  that  grew  as 
well  as  those  that  were  brought  me  direct  from  Mount  Lebanus,  and  I  am 
apt  to  believe,  if  they  were  kept  in  their  cones,  and  not  taken  out  till 
just  you  sow  them,  they  may  be  kept  for  three  or  four  years  without  pre¬ 
judice.  They  delight  most  in  a  rich,  dry  soil,  but  they  grow  very  well 
with  me  in  Essex,  both  on  the  hazely  brick  earth,  and  on  gravel  that  hath 
something  of  good  mould  about  a  foot  deep  on  the  surface  of  it.” 

This  John  Mortimer  was  a  merchant  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  descended 
from  Mark  Mortimer,  of  Somersetshire,  and  would  have  been  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  if  his  paternal  estates  had  not  been  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea.  He  was  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  1693, 
became  possessed  of  an  estate  in  Essex,  Filiols,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Toppingo  Hall.  He  had  three  wives,  and  his  second  son,  Cromwell,  by 
his  third  wife,  was  a  physician,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Mr. 
Mortimer  was  an  ingenious  man,  but  injured  his  fortune  by  his  agricultural 
experiments.  He  much  improved  Toppingo  Hall,  where  grew  the  beau¬ 
tiful  cedars  of  which  we  have  made  mention.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  religious  education,  be¬ 
sides  the  volume  we  have  already  noticed. 

This  work  was  approved  of  in  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  and  was 
even  translated  into  the  Swedish  language,  and  published  at  Stockholm, 
in  1727.  The  first  portion  is  devoted  entirely  to  agriculture,  and  of  its 
merits  we  shall  not  hazard  an  opinion.  The  second  portion  is  devoted  to 
planting,  arboriculture,  and  gardening.  It  is  terse  and  superficial 
throughout,  tinctured  with  some  vulgar  prejudices  ;  yet  it  contains  much 
that  was  evidently  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  He  gives  no  lists  of 
!  varieties  of  any  of  the  kitchen-garden  plants.  Of  apples  he  enumerates 
i  about  110— -pears,  138 — cherries,  32— plums,  71 — apricots,  5 — peaches,  47 
j  — nectarines,  lti  ;  of  others  few  or  none,  and  the  directions  for  cul- 
:  tivation  are  slight  and  imperfect.  His  descriptions  of  greenhouses  are 
\  grossly  deficient,  and  would  convey  the  information  that  glass  was  not 
employed  in  their  construction  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  fifth 
edition.  He  even  advocates  the  warming  them  by  open  fires  in  holes 
I  sunk  in  various  parts  of  the  floor.  He  dismisses  the  cultivation  of  the 
J  potato  in  ten  lines,  more  than  four  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations — “The  root  is  very  near  the  nature  of  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  but  not  so  good  or  wholesome.  These  are  planted  either  of 
roots  or  seeds,  and  may  probably  be  propagated  in  great  quantities,  and 
prove  good  food  for  swine.” 

There  are  many  good  suggestions,  such  as  basining-up,  instead  of 
I  earthing-up  plants,  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture  about  their  roots,  and 
facilitating  the  process  of  watering.  His  work  also  first  suggested  to  us 
;  the  utility  of  forming  a  vocabulary  of  the  older  names,  by  which  our  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  were  known,  and  which,  long  forgotten,  frequently  lead  to 
the  interpretation  of  many  difficult  passages  in  our  ancient  literature. 
For  instance,  Chards  were  called  Custom ;  and  Nasturtiums,  Capuchin 
1  Capers  ;  but  what  were  J laches  or  Musketts  ? 

Meteorology  ok  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  41.3°  and  30.1°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  54°,  occurred  on  the  6th  in  1845,  and  the  lowest  cold,  6°,  on  the 
7th,  in  1841.  During  the  period,  104  days  were  fine,  and  on  64  rain  fell. 


In  a  very  quiet  village  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  lived 
an  old  gentleman,  who  on  every  New  Year’s  morning, 
whether  it  was  in  rain  or  sunshine,  led  his  grand- 
|  children  into  the  garden,  and  made  each  of  them  follow 
his  example  in  rooting-up  a  weed,  and  always  ended 
the  ceremony  with :  “  There — we  have  begun  the  New 
Year  well — we  have  each  made  a  weed  less  in  the 
world.”  It  was  an  innocent  and  suggestive  custom  ; — 
it  has  clung  to  the  memory,  and  has  become  a  house¬ 
hold  proverb  among  bis  descendants,  and  when  we 
heard  it  observed  the  other  day — “  I  fear  Tom  did  not 
root  up  a  weed  on  New  Year’s  day,”  we  knew  that 
Tom  had  been  “  sowing  wild  oats,”  and  that  his  kit  and 
kindred  had  sat  round  our  old  friend’s  Christmas  fire. 

May  every  one  who  reads  this  our  New  Year’s 
opening  page,  cut  down  a  weed  somewhere  on  this  day ; 
that  weed  may  be  a  sorrow  in  some  neighbour’s  heart, 
or  a  sin  or  a  folly  that  disfigures  his  own,  and  each  one 


that  does  this,  may  say — realizing  the  moral  of  our 
old  friend’s  lesson — “  There  :  we  have  begun  1852  well  > 
there  is  one  weed  less  in  the  world.” 

We  have  endeavoured  to  do  so,  even  in  the  pages  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener;  the  little  that  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  blemish  has  been  corrected — so  here  we 
hope  there  is  “one  weed  less;”  but  we  have  also  made 
an  effort  to  do  more,  by  adding  new  features  of  interest. 
At  present  we  shall  only  point  to  “  Our  Native  Flowers,” 
and  to  the  communication  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  the 
favourably-known  author  of  “  Ornamental  and  Domestic 
Poultry,”  and  whose  essays  under  the  signature  of  D  , 
to  day,  and  in  future,  will  enrich  our  pages. 

At  this  season,  by  altering,  and  adding  to  their  rules, 
our  various  Horticultural  Societies  endeavour  to  have 
“  one  weed  less;”  and  upon  this  topic  we  have  received 
the  following  from  Mr.  Glenny,  whose  long  experience 
entitles  him  to  attention. 
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“  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  would  do  well  to 
consider,  that  when  making  out  their  schedules  of 
prizes,  they  should  lose  sight  altogether  of  persons,  and 
neighbouring  gardens  and  collections,  and  frame  their 
rules  to  meet  general  stocks.  The  bane  of  pi'ovincial 
shows,  and  we  have  one  London  show  much  after  the 
same  plan,  is  the  attempt  to  make  prizes  for  particular 
persons.  Hence,  it  is  as  common  as  A  B  C,  to  find  one- 
third  of  the  prizes  run  away  with  by  persons  unopposed, 
and  with  plants  scarcely  worth  the  room  they  occupy  on 
the  table. 

“  There  should  always  be  more  prizes  for  the  collections 
of  plants,  because  everybody  would  compete  somehow ; 
and  the  prizes  for  specimens  should  be  unlimited  in 
number,  because  the  judges  ought  to  be  able  to  award 
something  to  all  well-grown  specimens,  and  everybody 
who  had  a  remarkable  plant  would  show  it ;  while  under 
the  chilling  announcement  of  one  or  two  prizes  only, 
none  but  a  leading  man  or  two  will  try  for  it.  The 
Leamington  Spa  people  never  had  such  a  show  of 
specimens  since,  as  they  had  when  the  judges  were  at 
liberty  to  award  prizes  to  every  specimen  of  merit,  and 
if  part  of  the  money  that  is  squandered  at  shows 
among  subjects  of  neither  use  nor  ornament,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  encouragement  of  specimen  plants,  every¬ 
body  who  had  a  scarce,  or  rare,  or  large  plant,  that 
would  help  a  show,  would  be  sure  to  produce  it. 

“  Again.  Those  plants  which  cost  nothing,  yet 
exhibit  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  are  generally  very 
much  neglected.  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  Hydran¬ 
geas,  and  hardy  annuals  in  pots,  are  never  properly  en¬ 
couraged,  because,  if  only  two  or  three  prizes  are  given, 
only  two  or  three  who  have  ample  means  will  try  for 
them ;  so  that  instead  of  having  a  dozen  competitors, 
which  there  might  be,  there  are  frequently  but  two  or 
three  unopposed,  who,  knowing  they  are  unopposed, 
make  no  effort  to  do  more  than  just  entitle  themselves 
to  the  prize,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  find  such  trum¬ 
pery  things  as  Marigolds  shown  in  dozens  of  boxes, 
when  one  cottager’s  bed,  that  he  would  sell  for  a 
shilling,  would  fill  every  table  in  the  room  ;  and  among 
other  positive  difficulties,  is  that  of  deciding  which 
box  of  blooms  contains  the  most  bad  ones  or  good 
ones,  and  a  lottery  for  the  prizes  would  be  as  good  as 
the  very  best  judges,  except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  one  or 
two  of  the  best  collections  may  go.  Beyond  these,  it  is 
all  nonsense  to  give  anything,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  deserve  it. 

“  In  a  neighbourhood  where  there  are,  perhaps,  two 
people  who  have  stoves,  prizes  are  given  for  stove 
plants,  and  generally  they  are  discreditable ;  whereas, 

!  if  they  were  obliged  to  compete  in  a  class  of  the  best 
twelve  plants  of  any  kind,  they  would  be  afraid  to  put 
up  half  then’  stove  plants,  because  they  would  be  beaten 
by  greenhouse  specimens. 

“Where  florists’  flowers  are  exhibited,  there  should  be 
numerous  prizes,  and  the  gradations  of  all  prizes,  from 
the  highest  down  to  the  lowrest,  should  be  very  small, 
because  there  is  seldom  a  great  difference  in  the  quality, 
and  men  should  be  taught  to  value  rank  more  than 


amount.  Class  showing  should  be  adopted,  wherever  it  j 
is  practicable,  because  a  flower  then  stands  on  its  own 
merit;  whereas,  in  collections,  bad  ones  counteract  good 
ones,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  some  better  flowers 
in  the  losing  stand,  than  the  best  in  a  winning  one, 
because  the  bad  ones  disqualify  them.  Exceptions  may 
be  made,  because  collections  are  so  effective,  but  men 
must  not  grumble  at  being  placed  low  if  they  have  a 
bad  flower.  A  dead  flower  will  condem  eleven  good 
ones,  unless  the  societies  establish  a  rule  that  the  stands 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  good  flowers  shall  win, 
without  any  reference  to  the  bad  ones.  In  drawing  a 
schedule  for  a  public  show,  it  must  be  considered  : — 

“‘What  plants,  flowers,  or  subjects,  produce  the 
greatest  effect,  and  deserve  most  encouragement. 

“  ‘  What  prizes  encourage  the  greatest  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  therefore  increase  the  show. 

“  ‘What  prizes  will  most  advance  the  interest  of  the 
science  among  all  classes. 

“  ‘  No  respect  must  be  paid  to  A.  B.  C.  or  D.,  who 
have  particular  things  to  show.’ 

“  Cottagers  should  be  encouraged  with  many  prizes, 
for  really  useful  vegetables,  but  certainly  not  for  flowers. 
Their  taste  for  these  will  make  them  grow  all  they 
need ;  but  potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips, 
lettuces,  savoys,  red  cabbages,  &c.,  are  food,  and  cannot 
be  too  much  cultivated. 

“  In  our  visits,  as  judge,  to  forty  exhibitions  last  sum¬ 
mer,  it  was  often  a  subject  of  regret,  to  see  ten  or  a 
dozen  baskets  of  magnificient  potatoes  go  unrewarded, 
when  half-a-dozen  trumpery  Pinks — over  which  the 
grower  had  wasted  more  time  than  would  be  required 
by  a  rod  of  cabbages — had  a  prize.  Nobody  likes  better 
than  we  do  to  see  a  cottage-garden  neat  and  well 
stocked  with  flowrers,  as  well  as  vegetables,  but  no 
friend  of  a  poor  man  could  wish  him  to  waste  time  on 
the  extra  care  of  floivers  to  show.  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  we  have  determined  that  we 
will  not  judge  cottagers  flowers,  although  we  should  be 
delighted  to  add  three  or  four  prizes  to  each  class  of  the 
useful  vegetables.  We  view  in  the  same  light  the  waste 
of  prizes  for  fruit  grown  by  cottagers,  because  they 
never  go  to  the  poorest,  nor  to  the  most  industrious,  but 
to  him  who  happens  to  have  trees  ready  to  his  hand. 
We  would  liberally  reward  the  industrious  cultivator  of 
what  affords  comfort  to  a  family,  but  though  for  his 
own  fancy  he  may  grow  luxuries,  we  would  never  bribe 
him  to  it.” 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Fortune  is  writing  another  book  on 
China  and  the  Chinese.  He  experienced  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  procuring  as  many  plants  of  the  tea  shrubs 
as  he  could  safely  remove,  for  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Chinese  have  hitherto  entertained  the  idea  that  they 
are  so  far  in  advance  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  that  they  scout  the  idea  of  any  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  trade  in  tea,  and  those  of  them  with  whom  Mr. 
Fortune  had  to  deal  about  his  consignment,  no  doubt 
thought  him  a  barbarian  indeed,  but  we  must  not  anticipate 
his  own  version  of  these  transactions  further  than  to  remark 
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that,  if  the  Russians  or  Persians  were  the  sole  possessors  of 
the  tea  plant,  Mr.  Fortune  would  have  a  very  different  tale 
to  write  were  he  fool-hardy  enough  to  go  among  them  to 
select  and  purchase  for  a  powerful  rival. 

We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Co.  that 
Nymplicea  cerulcea  was  in  full  flower  in  their  open, 
heated  pond,  December  19th,  at  their  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

We  cannot  too  often  remind  our  readers  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  for  even  in  the  fine  days  of 
|  winter  they  are  the  most  delightful  of  places  for  a  stroll; 

and  not  only  their  hothouses,  but  their  museum  is  full 
I  of  amusement  and  instruction. 

So  rapidly  do  the  contributions  to  the  museum  increase, 
that  it  has  been  necessarily  enlarged,  and  still  it  cannot  con¬ 
tain  the  treasures  waiting  for  arrangement  there,  but  this 
we  hope  will  soon  be  otherwise,  for  we  think  the  country 
would  not  grudge  any  reasonable  outlay  upon  such  an  insti¬ 
tution.  The  gardens  have  also  been  enlarged  by  adding  to 
them  the  grounds  held  by  the  late  King  of  Hanover. 

The  first  number  of  the  Floricultural  Review,  edited 
by  Mr.  Slater,  of  Cheetham  Hill,  near  Manchester,  made 
its  appearance  on  tire  first  of  the  month.  There  is  a 
useful  paper  in  it,  showing  the  different  names  under 
which  the  same  florists’  flower  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  public. 

The  South  London  Floricultural  Society's  General 
Meeting  came  off  without  any  particular  demonstration 
upon  the  subject  of  the  late  squabble  among  florists, 
i  except  that  on  the  proposal  to  re-elect  the  floral  editor 
of  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  which  was  supported  by  a 
few  members  of  the  National  Society,  only  ten  hands 
were  held  up.  The  Society  comprises  considerably 
above  200  members,  but,  with  the  greatest  possible  good 
taste,  this  significant  vote  was  the  only  notice  taken, 
Mr.  Loclmer,  who  was  unfairly  supposed  to  be  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  without  reference  to  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  conduct,  did  not  vote  for  his  re-election. 

Considerable  surprise  has  been  manifested  by  persons  who 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  South  London  Floricultural 
Society.  That  of  two  persons,  one  showing  the  other’s 
iiowers  :  the  one  was  excluded  from  the  committee  and  the 
other  admitted.  This,  however,  all  depended  upon  the 
opinion  that  many  had  formed,  that  there  might  not  have  i 
been  any  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  who  [ 
was  not  present  when  the  dowers  were  alleged  to  have  been 
taken. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
France,  shows  the  correctness  of  our  notions  upon  the 
effect  of  selling  bad  fioivers  with  good  characters. 

“  From  what  we  have  heard  here  of  the  Scarlet  King 
Dahlia,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  dry  root  if  it  could  be  had,  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  have  been  so  robbed  by  the  favour¬ 
able  opinions  given  in  your  garden  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  that  on  this  side  of  the  water  we  have  determined  to 
wait  until  the  second  year  for  everything,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  lose  a  years’  advantage  of  a  good  tiring,  if  we  save  buying 
tire  good-for-nothing  ;  and  among  our  temptations,  that  of 
getting  the  best  for  a  fifth  of  the  price  the  second  year  is  not 
the  least.  The  professional  fiorists  in  England  are  rapidly 
destroying  their  trade  in  new  dowers.” 

If  this  sentiment  prevails  abroad  there  will  be  no 
small  difference  in  the  returns  from  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  for  they  have  been  large  be¬ 
lievers  in  certificates  and  printed  praises,  and,  therefore, 
have  been  great  sufferers.  We  have  referred  the  party 
to  the  proper  quarter  about  The  King ,  which,  however, 
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is,  we  understand,  too  short  in  stock  to  let  out  other 
than  in  plants,  some  of  the  roots  having  perished.  With 
regard  to  the  general  question  of  prizes  and  certificates, 
people  will  do  as  they  like  ;  the  enthusiastic  florist  will, 
in  spite  of  ill-usage,  risk  anything  rather  than  miss  a 
really  good  plant  the  first  season.  But  what  a  reproach 
must  some  of  the  nurserymen  feel  when  they  look  back 
upon  the  blanks  which  most  of  the  amateurs  have  drawn 
in  their  lottery  of  novelties.  How  any  man  can  boast 
of  the  confidence  with  which  he  sends  out  new  plants, 
and  warrant  rubbish,  year  after  year,  seems  not  a  little 
astonishing  to  thinking  men ;  yet  we  meet  them,  and 
hear  their  complaints  of  declining  trade,  just  as  if  they 
were  not  the  sole  cause.  Not  a  season  passes  without 
their  performing  the  part  of  the  covetous  man,  who  cut 
up  his  goose  for  the  golden  eggs,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  present  gain,  they  disgust  customers  who,  if  well 
used,  wovdd  continue  buying. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

“  Nor  are  the  plants,  which  Britain  calls  her  own, 

Few,  or  unlovely.” 

So  wrote  Mason  hi  his  poem  of  “  The  English  Flower- 
Garden,”  but  he  might  have  risen  above  such  negative 
praise,  and  said  they  have  very  many  among  them  of 
the  beautiful,  the  fragrant,  and  the  useful.  To  give 
the  history  of  these,  and  by  describing  each  British 
flowering  plant,  to  enable  our  readers  to  detect  such 
as  they  meet  with  in  their  rambles,  will  be  the  purpose 
of  these  papers.  We  shall  present  them  in  their 
Natural  Order,  and  then,  by  giving  an  index  according 
to  the  Linnaean  system,  and  the  aid  of  our  usual  index, 
wTe  afford  all  possible  facilities  for  ascertaining  the 
name  of  any  plant  to  the  finder  previously  unknown. 

Crowfoots — Ranuncclace/e. 

CLEMATIS  V1TALBA. 


The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Chma,  a 
vine-twig,  and  the  specific  name  from  vitis  alba,  a  white 
vine.  Of  its  English  names  we  need  only  quote  this  from 
old  Parkinson’s  Herbal — “  Most  country  people  where  it 
groweth  call  it  Honesty,  and  the  gentlewomen  call  it  Low, 
but  Gerard  coined  that  name  of  The  Traveller's  Joy."  But 
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Gerard  adds  that  it  is  named  “  Virgin's  Bower ,  by  reason  of 
the  goodly  shadow  which  they  make  with  their  thick  bushing 
and  climbing;  as  also  for  the  beauty  of  the  Uowers,  and  the 
pleasant  scent  or  savour  of  the  same.” 

It  is  in  the  Class  and  Order  Poly  an  dr  ia  Polyyynia  of  the 
Linnrean  System. 

Clematis  —  Generic  Characters. — Cal.  none:  Petals 
four,  rarely  five  or  six,  valvular,  or  rolled  back  at  the  edges : 
Styles  permanent :  Seeds  numerous,  tailed :  Receptacle 
capitate. 

C.  vitalba.  Leaves  winged :  leaflets  heart-shaped  :  stem 
climbing. 

Stem  extending  ten  or  twenty  feet,  6-angled,  woody. 
Leaves  opposite,  on  leaf-stalks,  deciduous,  pointed,  five- 
j  leafleted ;  each  leaflet  heart-shaped,  sometimes  entire,  but 
usually  unequally  iobed  and  toothed.  The  leafstalks  twine 
about  whatever  they  can  lay  hold  of,  and  thus  support  the 
1  plant.  Flower-stalks  branched,  with  triple  divisions,  woolly, 

|  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves,  bearing  numerous  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  Petals  green  on  the  outside,  cream-coloured 
|  within,  thick,  reflexed,  scored,  woolly.  Styles  becoming  very 
I  long,  slender,  crooked,  and  covered  with  fine  silky  hairs ; 
j  forming  elegant  tufts  towards  autumn. 

Places  where  found. —  Common  in  hedges  and  shady 
places,  especially  where  the  soil  is  chalky.  It  is  rare  in 
Scotland. 

Time  of  Flowering. — July,  August. 

Uses. — Astringent,  corrosive,  and  diuretic.  An  infusion 
has  been  recommended  in  dropsy  by  Swediaur.  The  branches 
are  sufficiently  tough  to  make  withs  for  faggots,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  always  used  in  the  woods  where  it  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  The  hairy  plumes  growing  in  clusters  exhibit  in 
winter  a  singular  and  beautiful  appearance  over  the  tops  of 
bushes,  hedges,  &c.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
covering  arbours  and  bowers  in  pleasure-grounds,  being  of 
rapid  growth  and  hardy.  “  The  tubes,  lymph-ducts,  and 
air-vessels  of  this  plant  appear  in  a  common  magnifier 
beautifully  arranged,  being  large,  and  admitting  the  air 
freely  to  circulate  through  them.  Our  village  boys  avail 
themselves  of  this  circumstance,  cut  off  a  long  joint  from  a 
dry  branch,  light  it,  and  use  it  as  their  seniors  do  the  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  ;  hence  they  call  it  Smoke-wood.  The  pores  are 
well  seen  by  drawing  some  bright-coloured  liquor  into 
them.” — Journ.  Nat.,  p.  110.  The  long  feathery  down  at¬ 
tached  to  the  seed  may  often  be  found  at  the  entrance  of 
holes  made  by  mice  ;  probably  dragged  there  as  a  valuable 
material  for  their  nests ;  as  may  be  the  seeds  themselves 
(though  small,  abundant),  no  unimportant  accession  to  the 
winter  store.  In  France  common  beggars,  to  excite  com¬ 
passion,  produce  ulcers  by  applying  the  juice  to  their  skin ; 
and  the  twigs  are  there  used  to  make  bee-hives,  baskets,  &c., 
possibly  in  a  warmer  climate  growing  even  larger  and  stronger 
than  with  us. 

(Smith’s  English  Flora.  Withering’s  British  Plants. 
Baxter’s  British  Botany). 


FORCING  THE  KIDNEY  BEAN. 

Few  vegetables  are  more  esteemed  in  a  forced  state 
|  than  the  Kidney  Bean,  for  it  is  much  more  delicate  in 
I  texture,  when  from  healthy,  well-fed  plants  in-doors, 
j  than  from  those  in  the  open  border.  Besides,  the 
|  kidney  bean  is  a  great  accession  to  the  list  of  the  table 
vegetables,  for  with  plenty  of  these,  mushrooms,  sea- 
kale,  asparagus,  cauliflowers,  early  ash -leaved  kidneys, 
and  cucumbers,  any  epicure  may  compare  his  own 
dinners  unblushingly  with  those  of  either  a  Lord  Mayor 
or  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Kidney  beaus  are  forced  in  a  variety  of  ways :  in 
pots,  in  pits,  planted  out  in  frames,  and,  as  we  have  Lad 
them  many  years  since,  under  the  partial  shade  of  a 
vinery,  the  vines  confined  to  the  rafters. 

Whether  in  pots  or  not,  a  liberal  amount  of  heat  and 
atmospheric  moisture  must  be  provided,  if  good,  healthy 
crops  are  to  be  insured.  Thus  cucumbers  and  kidney 
beans  may  be  grown  very  successfully  together;  also 
I  pines  and  kidney  beans,  it  being,  however,  seldom  that 


a  house  or  pit  can  be  thus  appropriated,  expedients  must 
be  resorted  to,  and  hence  beans  are  for  the  most  part  j 
grown  in  pots,  and  transferred  from  one  house  to  the  j 
other — from  the  peach-house  to  the  vinery,  or  the  pinery. 
Indeed,  little  advance  can  be  made,  at  a  very  early 
period,  short  of  the  heat  of  the  pine-house,  or  a  special  I 
house  or  pit ;  for  at  any  temperature  below  sixty  degrees  | 
they  may  just  vegetate,  but  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any 
progress  towards  fruiting.  One  essential  point  is  light, 
and,  in  common  with  most  thin-leaved  plants  from 
tropical  climates,  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  excel  in  their 
culture  with  an  inadequate  amount.  Another  point  of 
identity,  also,  may  be  named,  and  that  is  their  liability 
to  the  depredations  of  the  red  spider,  the  thrip,  &c. 
Therefore,  whatever  mode  of  culture  may  be  adopted, 
or  whatever  structure  they  may  be  placed  in,  a  vigilant 
eye  must  be  kept  on  those  insidious  enemies. 

The  amateur,  and  those  who  possess  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  glass,  are  placed  in  an  awkward  position  in 
endeavouring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  delicacy,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  do  so  perhaps  some  sacrifice  will 
have  to  be  made.  This  merely  requires  a  little  solid 
consideration  as  to  what  must  be  had,  and  what  can  be 
had  ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  means  of  heating,  with  other 
collateral  considerations,  must,  of  course,  be  a  primary 
consideration.  Although  the  back  flue  of  former  days 
(with  a  broad  shelf  over)  is  almost  amongst  “the  things 
that  were,”  yet  we,  in  common  with  some  others  of  long 
standing,  sometimes  cast  a  “longing,  lingering  look 
behind,”  when  we  call  to  mind  what  a  snug  place  this 
was  for  our  early  kidney  beans,  and  many  other  things : 
a  situation  for  the  loss  of  which  many  a  man  has 
scarcely  received  a  sufficient  compensation.  Kerbs  in 
well-heated  houses  are  indeed  eligible,  but  the  great 
principle  for  which  gardeners  contend — a  bottom  warmth 
a  few  degrees  above  the  air  heat — is  not  to  to  be  found 
there  in  the  same  amount.  To  be  sure,  the  dry  heat 
liable  to  be  engendered  over  flues  was  wont  to  cause 
terrible  apprehensions  about  red  spiders,  and  such-like 
diminutive  vermin,  but,  long  since,  good  gardeners 
found  means  of  supplying  the  necessary  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  to  these  dry  localities ;  and,  after 
all,  this  is  at  least  the  best  preventive.  Nobody  now 
cares  a  fig  for  red  spiders ;  what  between  an  improved 
atmosphere  and  the  frequent  use  of  sulphur,  gardeners, 
who  used  to  be  pestered  with  heavy  dreams  and  the 
nightmare,  now  sleep  as  soundly  in  their  beds  as 
Shakspere’s  ship-boy.  On  the  whole,  we  would  not 
advise  the  man-of-little-glass  to  attempt  kidney  beans 
before  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  unless  he  really 
possesses  a  pit  built  for  the  purpose.  By  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  January,  he  may  obtain  a  good 
crop  from  a  pit  or  frame  intended  for  succession  cucum¬ 
bers  or  melons. 

The  kinds  generally  preferred  are  the  Dun-coloured, 
the  Newington  Wonder,  the  Early-  Speckled,  and  the 
Early  Negro.  The  first-named  we  consider  the  most 
generally  useful  for  a  full  crop.  The  Newington  Wonder, 
however,  a  recent  introduction,  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
little  bean,  extremely  dwarf,  very  prolific,  and  noted  for 
the  delicate  character  of  its  pods.  In  point  of  room, 
this  kind  will  stand  in  situations  near  the  roofs  of 
houses,  or  pits,  where  the  Dun-coloured  will  not.  It  is  a 
delicate-habited  variety,  and  should  have  very  kindly 
treatment.  It  should  not  be  transplanted,  but  grown  to 
fruit  in  the  pots  the  seed  is  deposited  in,  which  should 
he  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Another 
remark  as  to  their  peculiarities;  they  should  not  be 
pinched  or  topped — at  least,  such  is  our  impression,  and 
we  have  grown  them  several  times. 

And  now  for  the  general  culture  of  the  larger  or  old- 
fashioned  kinds.  Most  gardeners,  especially  for  suc¬ 
cession  of  crops,  use  pots  of  nearly  eight  or  nine  inches 
(those  termed  2I’s  about  the  metropolis)  for  very  early 
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work ;  however,  7-inch  pots  will  do,  and  we  have  even 
known  very  good  first  crops  in  5-inch  pots ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  there  does  not  at  that  early  period 
exist  so  great  a  demand  on  the  soil,  the  perspiratory 
action  of  the  foliage  being  small  compared  with  that  of 
a  later  period. 

The  best  soil,  perhaps,  is  a  compost  of  one-half  well- 
chopped  mellow  loam,  the  turfy  material  well  decom¬ 
posed,  and  the  other  half  old  hotbed  manure,  which  had 
originally  been  composed  of  manure  and  leaves,  but 
which  has  been  broken  well  down  with  age.  These 
materials  must  be  chopped  very  fine  when  in  a  dry  state, 
and  about  an  eighth  of  gritty  charcoal  added  to,  and 
j  well  blended  with,  the  mass,  mixing  the  whole  most 
thoroughly — but  no  sifting.  As  spring  advances,  the 
proportion  of  the  loam  should  be  increased,  or  a  still 
more  adhesive  kind  used,  as  the  soil  will  dry  quicker ; 
and  although  they  are  much  averse  to  a  wet  soil,  they 
are  equally  averse  to  one  that  is  dry. 

The  pot  must  be  well  drained — no  stagnation  may  be 
permitted  by  any  means.  We  use  a  mixture  for  this 
;  purpose  composed  of  equal  parts  of  old  tan  and  char¬ 
coal.  These  are  in  lumps  averaging  in  size  a  large 
horse  bean.  We  keep  a  large  heap  of  this  in  the  potting- 
slied,  and  use  it  for  “bottoming”  to  most  soft-wooded 
short-lived  things,  it  is  riddled  perfectly  clean  when 
very  dry ;  and  no  dust  permitted  to  remain  in  it. 
After  placing  two  or  three  coarse  crocks  over  the  hole 
of  the  pot,  a  layer  of  this  may  be  spread  two  inches 
thick,  and  this  again  covered  thinly  with  half-rotten 
strawy  manure  in  a  mellow'  state  —  such  as  falls  dur¬ 
ing  summer  from  decaying  linings.  This,  too,  we  al¬ 
ways  keep  in  the  dry  for  general  purposes,  as  we  find 
it  to  act  well  on  the  surface  of  the  charcoal  drainage. 
Now,  the  pots  may  be  half-filled  with  the  coarser  por¬ 
tions  of  the  material,  and  four  beans,  good  and  true, 
placed  at  right  angles.  Many  practitioners  use  six,  but 
we  really  cannot  see  of  what  use  it  is  cramming  so  many 
in  so  narrow  a  compass.  To  be  sure,  some  will  fail ; 
but  then  it  is  very  easy  to  sow  a  reserve  pan  or  box 
with  a  few  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  make  good  by 
transplanting  any  blanks  that  may  occur.  indeed, 
many  growers  raise  most  of  their  crops  by  the  trans¬ 
planting  system,  for  which  they  find  a  double  reason. 
In  the  first  place,  economy  of  room  is  no  trilling  object; 
not  every  nobleman  or  gentleman’s  garden  has  “  a  place 
for  everything.”  Many,  therefore,  are  driven  to  un¬ 
worthy  compromises,  and  the  forcing  of  Kidney  Beans  is 
one  case  in  point. 

House-room,  therefore,  being  scarce  at  an  early  period, 
the  bean  transplanters  sow  in  boxes ;  one  box,  or  at 
most  a  couple,  being  enough  for  most  establishments  at 
one  sowing.  The  beans  are  sown  rather  thickly,  yet 
no  two  touch ;  and  this  done,  they  are  poked  into  any 
comer  where  a  little  artificial  warmth  may  be  had — say 
50°  to  ()0° — and  here  light  is  not  essential ;  indeed,  most 
seeds,  during  their  germination,  are  exeeedingly  averse 
!  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  cotyledons  are  fairly  developed 
!  above  the  soil,  from  that  moment  light  is  indispensable, 

|  or  the  necessary  consequence  is  that  the  beans  become 
“  leggy,”  and,  by  consequence,  unwieldly  ;  need  we  add, 
hard  to  manage  and  unprofitable. 

The  beans  being  fairly  up,  and  inured  to  light,  trans¬ 
planting  must  be  speedily  thought  of;  for  it  is  rather 
taking  a  liberty  witli  the  constitution  of  the  bean  to 
transplant  at  all.  The  pots  may  be  prepared  precisely 
as  for  the  beans  when  planted  to  remain ;  but  it  is 
,  well  to  use  a  little  more  of  that  kind  of  soil  termed 
i  humus,  or,  in  other  words,  that  dark  manurial  residue 
j  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  most  heaps  of  decaying 
I  vegetable  matter,  the  wood  pile,  &c. ;  such,  when  very 
■  olcl,  is  a  rapid  promoter  of  quick  rooting,  a  most  desir- 
!  able  point  with  things  of  such  ephemeral  character  as 
j  the  kidney  bean. 


Transplanted  beans  require  but  a  moderate  quantity 
of  water  until  the  pots  become  nearly  filled  with  roots ; 
if  the  soil  is  rather  moist  when  they  are  transplanted, 
frequent  syringing,  which  they  are  very  partial  to,  will 
almost  sustain  them.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  plant¬ 
ing  they  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  those  which 
have  not  been  transplanted. 

Topping. — This  consists  in  pinching  out  the  central 
shoot  as  soon  as  the  cotyledons  are  fully  developed,  and 
is  intended  to  make  them  bear  a  fuller  crop,  and  to 
render  them  more  compact  and  manageable.  The  first 
it  does  by  giving  more  time,  the  plant  thereby  securing 
to  itself  more  roots  against  the  bearing  period;  and  for 
the  second,  some  kinds,  under  some  circumstances,  are 
apt  to  ramble  like  the  Runners,  some  of  the  speckled 
kinds  especially.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  this  stopping  somewhat  retards  the  crop,  and  should 
I  not  be  resorted  to  when  time  is  precious. 

The  pots  not  having  been  filled  with  soil  at  planting 
|  time,  there  will  be  room  for  the  application  of  top- 
dressings,  which  are  of  much  service,  by  encouraging  a 
fresh  tier  of  fibres  at  the  most  critical  time — the  fruiting. 
The  best  time  to  apply  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  just 
before  they  begin  to  blossom ;  for  as  soon  as  the  latter 
fairly  commences,  new  fibres  are  not  so  readily  made, 
the  accretive  matter  being  in  great  demand  for  carrying 
on  the  fruit-forming  process.  The  top-dressing  should 
be  very  rich — say  three  parts  of  rich  decomposed  manure, 
and  one  part  of  crumbling  strong  loam,  adding,  in  all 
cases,  a  little  charcoal  grit  or  sand.  The  dressing  should 
I  be  in  a  mellow  state,  well  mixed,  and  pressed  down 
rather  close,  leaving  about  one  inch  below  the  pot  rim 
for  watering.  When  the  beans  begin  to  swell  their  pods 
they  may  probably  become  top-heavy,  and  in  such  cases 
a  little  staking  becomes  necessary.  Most  gardeners 
save  their  apple  or  currant  primings  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  slip  one  in  to  each  plant,  giving 
it  a  tie  round  the  main  stem.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
point  the  sticks  smoothly,  or  they  will  tear  the  root-fibres, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  stake  them  when  they  are  wanting 
water,  and  to  give  them  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure 
immediately  after,  as  a  compensation,  to  prevent  the 
plant  “  fretting ;  ”  for  checks  of  all  kinds  must  be  stu¬ 
diously  avoided. 

Watering.  —  When  the  seeds  are  first  planted,  no 
water  will  be  requisite  until  the  beans  are  breaking  the 
soil,  and  then  but  moderately.  We  scarcely  ever  knew 
beans  watered  before  they  came  up  but  some  rotted ; 
therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  use  moist  soil,  and  to  place 
them  somewhere,  until  above  ground,  where  they  will 
not  be  liable  to  sudden  droughts.  The  waterings  must 
increase  in  quantity  progressively  as  the  plants  advance, 
and  when  in  full  bearing  they  will  require  very  liberal 
supplies.  Tepid  water,  of  course,  at  all  times ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  show  blossom,  our  practice  is  to  commence 
applications  of  liquid  manure,  and  this  we  apply  every 
watering,  clear  and  weak.  This  benefits  them  much, 
and  enables  them  to  blossom  in  long  succession,  as  also 
to  produce  tender  pods. 

Heat. — As  might  be  expected,  on  a  consideration  of 
the  character  of  its  native  clime — the  warmer  parts  of 
South  America — a  bottom-heat  is  very  desirable.  They 
are,  however,  grown  in  high  perfection  without.  As 
to  atmospheric  warmth,  no  one  need  think  of  forcing 
them  who  cannot  command  a  temperature  of  55°  to  00°, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  intense  frost.  Exist  they  may. 
under  very  low  temperatures,  but  if  they  are  to  become 
profitable  they  must  be  warm. 

They  luxuriate  in  a  temperature  of  65°  to  80°  by  day, 
such  being  regulated  entirely  by  the  degree  of  light  they 
receive;  whilst  at  night,  the  thermometer  should  not 
descend  below  55°.  A  liberal  and  constant  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  must  be  sustained,  and  a  motion 
maintained  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  systematic  course  of 
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ventilation,  as  frequently  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 
One  point  should  be  carefully  observed :  all  pods  should 
be  plucked  the  moment  they  are  in  high  perfection,  or 
the  plants  will  soon  stop  bearing.  R.  Errington. 


PILLAR  ROSES. 

How  hard  and  harsh  it  seems  to  have  to  deal 
unkindly  with  any  one,  even  were  he  not  worthy  of 
our  confidence ;  and  how  much  more,  therefore,  must 
it  be  when  the  parties  are  old  friends  and  favourites, 
with  whom  we  have  often  enjoyed  the  socialities 
of  private  life,  sweetening  our  path  among  the  thorns 
and  briars  of  a  busy  world.  Yet  I  fear  it  must  be 
so  in  the  instance  of  pillar  roses.  Not  one  of  those 
charming  ones  mentioned  at  the  end  of  my  last  letter, 
or  of  many  others  like  them,  from  the  other  sections 
of  summer  roses  which  are  now  dancing  before  the 
mind’s  eye,  woidd  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
young  amateurs,  while  the  veterans  and  devotees  in  the 
same  walk  may  do,  and  no  doubt  will  do,  just  as  they 
please,  for  aught  that  I  can  say  or  write.  No  !  although 
I  was  lately  among  the  veterans,  and  something  of  a 
devotee  besides,  I  am  now  the  youngest  amateur  among 
you  all ;  and,  without  any  wish  to  cast  off  old  friends, 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  summer  roses  on 
pillars.  Hybrid  perpetuals  and  Bourbons  will  be  my 
choice ;  those  I  shall  select  from  among  the  summer- 
bloomers  must  keep  their  heads  a  little  lower,  and  to 
keep  them  at  a  proper  distance  I  shall  order  two  autumn, 
or  perpetuals,  to  be  planted  right  and  left  of  every  one 
of  them. 

We  will  begin  with  Mrs.  Elliot,  the  best  pillar  rose 
among  all  the  hybrid  perpetuals — that  is,  on  pillars 
seven  feet  high ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  growing 
it  ought  to  reach  the  top  of  the  pillar,  provided  the 
border  is  made  rich,  and  the  soil  a  strong  loam.  After 
that  Madame  Laffay,  unless  we  choose  to  have  Bour¬ 
bons  and  hybrid  perpetuals  planted  alternately,  which 
would  be  a  better  arrangement,  on  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  leaves,  and  style  of  growth,  and  flowering, 
the  Bourbons  having  more  glossy  leaves,  and  their 
flowers  being  more  in  the  style  of  China  roses. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  prefer  all  the  strongest  of  the 
hybrid  perpetuals — those  that  do  for  pillar  roses  on  then- 
own  roots — and  the  same  with  strong  Bourbons  in  beds; 
but  for  pillars  all  my  Bourbons  would  be  budded  on  the 
Manetti  rose,  quite  close  to  the  ground.  I  must  also 
remark,  that  I  had  some  misgivings  about  recommending 
any  of  the  Bourbons  on  their  own  roots;  for  although 
they  have  done  better  with  me  on  their  own  roots,  it 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
chalky  dry  bottom,  and  I  have  no  experience  of  them, 
worth  much,  on  any  other  soils,  because  I  have  not 
travelled  much  for  some  years,  looking  into  other 
gardens ;  therefore  I  would  rather  cancel  this  part  of  my 
story,  or  at  any  rate  leave  it,  for  the  present,  an  open 
question,  till  I  hear  and  see  what  the  great  rose-growers 
have  to  say  and  have  done  about  their  Bourbons. 

If  we  had  white  or  light-coloured  autumn-bloomers 
I  in  variety,  and  strong  enough  for  my  pillars,  I  would 
I  arrange  them  so  that  the  white  ones  would  come  in  after 
I  crimson  or  dark  ones ;  but  we  have  not  much  variety 
|  in  colour  to  choose  from,  and  all  the  light  ones  are 
|  Bourbons.  Aculale  is  the  best  white  of  them,  but  it 
|  is  liable  to  be  cut  down  by  a  hard  frost,  so  that  it  must 
be  protected.  hnperatrice  Josephine  is  a  blush  rose,  of 
excellent  habit  for  pillars,  and  Lavine  d'Ost  is  like  it  in 
that  respect,  and  also  a  blush.  Madame  Lacharme  is  a 
better  white  than  either  of  these — indeed,  the  next  to 
Acidalc ;  but  its  way  of  growth,  and  flowering  in  large 
clusters,  puts  you  too  much  in  mind  of  a  China  rose.  We 
must  admit  it,  however,  on  account  of  its  colour,  and  its 


excellent  habit  i'or  covering  a  pillar.  Therefore,  if  we 
mixed  the  two  classes  in  one  vow  of  pillars,  any  of  these 
light  ones  will  do  between  Mrs.  Elliot  and  Madame 
Laffay,  then  another  light  one,  to  be  followed  either  by 
Le  Grenadier  or  Dupetit  Thouars,  the  two  best  dark 
Bourbons  that  will  answer  for  pillars.  Then  Baronne 
Prevost,  or  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  for  a  light  rose  tint, 
and  Sidonie,  another  shade  of  pink,  and  a  splendid  j 
rose.  I  believe  these  are  the  only  distinct  shades  we 
can  make  out.  Bouquet  de  Flora,  among  the  Bourbons,  I 
would  give  a  redder  tint,  and  so  would  Splendens  ;  and 
these  two  should  not  be  planted  near  each  other  for 
fear  of  looking  too  much  alike.  Neither  should  Mrs. 
Elliot,  and  William  Jesse,  although  brother  and  sister ; 
so  that,  after  all,  we  come  short  of  a  good  arrangement 
of  colours;  and  even  as  it  is,  what  is  here  suggested 
need  not  be  followed,  and  all  that  I  can  do  farther  is  to 
give  the  names  and  colours  of  the  best  sorts  for  pillars 
in  each  of  the  two  sections,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  of 
some  service,  as  the  real  habits  of  these  roses  are  not 
nearly  so  well  known  as  the  colours ;  besides,  having 
incurred  the  responsibility  of  recommending  autumn-  : 
bloomers  only  for  the  ordinary  size  of  pillars,  some  i 
might  suppose  that  any  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  would 
do  as  well  as  most  of  the  Bourbons,  and  so  get  deceived 
after  all,  and  call  me  over  the  coals  when  it  is  too  late 
to  help  myself. 

There  are,  however,  comparatively,  but  few  roses  in 
each  section  of  these  perpetuals  that  are  really  fitted 
to  be  made  into  pillars,  whereas  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  hybrid  Chinas  and  hybrid  Bourbons,  and  several 
among  the  other  sections  of  other  summer  roses,  are 
naturally  better  adapted  for  pillar  roses  than  for  any 
other  way  ;  and  although  I  prefer  the  autumn-bloomers 
to  all  the  finest  summer  roses  for  every  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  that  is  no  reason  why  others  should  participate  in 
this  prejudice,  or  be  deprived  of  their  summer  roses;  1 
therefore,  after  giving  an  account  of  my  own  favourite 
roses,  I  shall  also  name  the  best  of  the  summer-bloomers 
for  pillars. 

To  begin  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals :  Mrs.  Elliot  is 
the  first  on  the  list — a  large,  glossy,  red,  rosy  flower. 
Madame  Laffay,  crimson.  These  two  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  in  growth  by  any  kind  of  stock  whatever.  ; 
Baronne  Prevost,  a  true  rose  colour,  and  the  largest  of 
roses.  Late  in  November  this  Baronne  vies  with  Ful- 
gore  in  deceiving  you  into  the  belief  that  the  old  cab¬ 
bage-rose  has  turned  perpetual,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so 
sweet  as  his  rival.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  a  shade 
lighter  than  the  Baronne,  a  charming  rose,  with  a  name 
no  less  so.  For  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland,  Earl  I 
Talbot  would  come  in  next,  a  splendid  deep  rosy  red,  but 
I  cannot  recommend  it]  generally,  it  is  so  double  and 
hard  in  the  bud  that  it  cannot  open  well.  This  rose  and 
Prince  Albert  require  a  New  Zealand  climate.  If  I  were 
going  there,  they  are  the  first  two  I  would  pack.  Cornet, 
a  pinky  lilac,  rose-colour,  a  very  large  flower,  and  the  i 
nearest  to  Fulyore  in  sweetness. 

By  the  by,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  hear  free  J 
criticism  on  the  sweetness  of  autumn  roses,  Mr.  Rivers  ! 
says  Biego  is  the  sweetest  of  all  roses,  whilst  I  always 
put  it  down  as  a  third-rate  in  that  respect,  and,  therefore, 

I  may  be  wrong  about  Cornet,  but  I  could  bring  forward 
some  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  laud  to  back  me  about 
Fulyore,  late  in  the  autumn,  for  I  have  often  made  the  \ 
experiment,  therefore,  being  a  strong  grower,  I  adopt  it  j 
for  a  good  pillar  rose.  It  is,  if  any  thing,  deeper  in  j 
colour  than  the  cabbage-rose,  and  it  must  be  on  its  own  | 
roots,  and  be  treated  like  the  Gloire  de  Rosamene  to  keep  i 
it  full  at  the  bottom.  That  is,  all  the  small  shoots  must  : 
be  cut  in  quite  close,  and  the  strong  ones  be  left  at  ] 
nearly  their  full  length,  and  when  the  pillar  is  covered,  i 
we  must  begin  to  cut  out  gradually  the  three-year  old  j 
wood.  By  attending  strictly  to  this  system,  these  two 
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beautiful  roses  on  tlieir  own  roots,  will  last  on  pillars  as 
long  as  any  rose  we  have,  but  if  we  neglect  their  proper 
management,  no  rose  is  more  likely  to  wear  out  sooner 
than  they.  Louis  Buonaparte  is  a  fine,  large,  shining 
flower,  of  a  rosy  colour,  well  suited  for  a  pillar;  with 
good  culture  and  a  little  hard  pruning  let  us  hope  its 
namesake  will  make  a  good  French  pillar  too.  Jacques 
Lafitte,  a  beautiful  large  rose-coloured  flower,  which 
was  well  nigh  being  thrown  out  of  the  lists  four  years 
ago,  because,  as  I  suppose,  the  stock  of  it  was  too  much 
run  upon  in  the  propagating  pits  to  meet  a  large  sale. 
The  plants  turned  out  badly  in  most  hands,  and  in  mine 
amongst  the  rest.  This  often  happens  with  a  new 
dahlia.  It  gets  a  good  name,  and  every  one  must  have 
it  next  year,  so  it  must  be  forced  almost  to  death,  and 
they  cut,  cut  away  at  it  till  no  virtue  is  left  in  the  poor 
spindly  things  they  call  “  strong  established  plants  early 
next  May.”  Another  very  great  disadvantage  to  Jacques 
Lafitte  was  its  being  “  let  out  ”  along  with  Oeant  cles 
Batailles,  which  took  the  whole  country’s  attention,  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  less  brilliant  companion;  but  on  warm, 
dry  soils  Jacques  will  yet  become  a  favourite,  and  being 
a  strong  healthy  grower,  is  well  adapted  for  a  pillar  or 
for  the  bottom  of  a  south  rose-wall.  Sidonie  is  another 
strong  pillar-rose  in  this  class,  with  rosy  pink  flowers, 
and  William  Jesse  is  not  a  shade  behind  it,  with  glossy 
pinkish  red  flowers.  The  Queen  or  La  Heine  is  also 
suited  for  pillars ;  in  the  bud  it  is  the  most  noble  of  all, 
except  the  Malmaison  rose,  but  it  requires  a  much 
stronger  soil  than  Madame  Laffay,  and  those  which  take 
after  it,  and  the  soil  cannot  be  made  too  rich  for  it.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  are  seen,  this  noble  rose  would  take  a 
dose  of  rich  liquid  manure  three  times  a  week,  and  with¬ 
out  the  highest  culture  its  full  beauty  is  never  seen. 
Augustine  Mouchelet,  a  fine,  crimson,  well-known  rose, 
and  Madame  Trudeaux  another  crimson,  and  a  newer 
rose,  are  highly  deserving  of  a  pillar.  The  Standard  of 
Marengo,  said  to  be  darker  than  either  of  the  last  two,  I 
have  not  yet  seen,  but  it  bears  a  high  character. 
Madame  Lamoriciere,  a  bright  pink,  Chateaubriand  the 
same ;  Genie  de  Chateaubriand,  crimson,  Henry  the  ith, 
(Henri  Quatre)  a  large  rosy  flower,  and  Caroline  de 
Sansales,  a  blush  rose,  are  all  of  them  excellent  for 
pillar-roses,  and  very  likely  there  are  others  as  good  in 
this  section,  although  I  do  not  happen  to  know  them,  so 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  Bourbons  we  have  enough, 
and  to  spare,  to  make  perpetual- pillars. 

I  believe  Geant  des  Batailles  might  also  be  got  up  to 
a  pillar  size,  in  three  or  four  years,  in  good  rose  soil,  and 
if  so,  what  a  noble  avenue  of  pillars  it  would  make  of 
itself.  It  would  be  quite  unapproachable  in  all  that  we 
know  of  in  the  disposition  of  roses.  Dupetit  Thouars, 
from  among  the  true  Bourbons,  would  come  the  nearest 
to  it,  and  after  that,  Tyrian  Purple  noisette,  which, 
treated  as  a  pillar-rose,  has  as  much  claim  to  be  called  a 
Bourbon  as  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  therefore  I  include  it  as 
such.  Julie  de  Fontenellc  is  another  splendid,  darkish 
Bourbon  which  no  one  should  pass  when  planting  pil¬ 
lars,  and  Le  Grenadier  is  just  as  good.  All  these  dark 
Bourbons,  mixed  with  the  rose-coloured  Hybrid  Fer- 
petuals,  and  again  interspersed  with  the  white  and  blush 
Bourbons,  must  assuredly  drive  the  summer  roses  from 
their  post,  and  yet  we  have  Splendens,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr, 
and  Madame  Besprez  to  add  to  our  list  of  rose-coloured 
from  the  Bourbons.  Some  people  object  to  Splendens 
and  Madame  Desprez  because  their  flowers  come  too  near 
the  colour  of  the  old  large  China,  so  common  against 
cottage  doors  all  over  the  country,  but  then,  there  are 
no  more  constant  bloomers  in  the  catalogue,  except 
Gloire  de  Rosamene,  and  the  true  Splendens  is  really 
more  like  the  latter  than  any  other  rose,  and  though  not 
very  double,  it  is  always  in  bloom,  and  attractive.  There 
is  a  very  common-looking  rose  called  Splendens,  in  some 
collections,  and  I  once  had  it  from  Bath,  but  I  cut  his 


head  off  the  moment  I  saw  it.  I  believe  the  true 
Splendens  is  now  on  sale  in  all  the  nurseries. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  very  best  of  all  the  rose  tribe 
for  pillars,  Gloire  de  Rosamene.  There  is  not  another 
rose  in  the  world  so  constant  and  so  useful  for  a  gar¬ 
dener  as  this,  nor  better  for  a  pillar,  but  it  should  not  be 
planted  in  a  row  along  with  all,  or  any,  I  have  noticed, 
because  it  is  certain  to  throw  the  whole  of  them  into 
the  shade,  except,  perhaps,  Geant  des  Batailles.  If  we 
had  a  broad  concrete  walk,  as  smooth  as  sheet  glass,  and 
as  long  as  you  can  see,  and  sloping  gently  towards  the 
south-east,  or  south-west,  and  lined  on  both  sides  with 
pillar-roses  after  this  fashion,  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  ten 
feet  apart  and  ten  feet  from  the  walk,  then  another 
row  of  Le  Grenadier,  a  third  with  Dupetit  Thouars,  and 
the  fourth  with  Geant  des  Batailles — no  one  should 
tread  on  it  for  two  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  but  queens  and  maids  of  honour,  and 
a  good  gardener,  to  tell  them  how  the  fairy  scene  was 
created — in  the  middle  of  the  day  it  would  dazzle  your 
eyes  too  much  to  enjoy  it. 

The  summer  roses  that  are  fit  for  pillars  are  too  many 
for  my  space,  therefore  put  up  with  the  following  till  you 
hear  of  a  better  selection.  Hybrid  Bourbons — Chenedolle, 
the  best  of  summer  roses,  is  named  after  Charles 
Chenedolle,  a  great  French  poet,  who  died  near  Caen,  on 
the  2nd  of  December,  1833;  Coupe  de  Hebe  and  Charles 
Duval  are  quite  as  good,  but  not  so  brilliant;  Las 
Casas,  very  large,  and  rose  colour,  and  Paul  Perms  the 
same.  Hybrid  Chinas — The  only  reason  that  I  can  think 
of  for  keeping  Hybrid  Chinas  and  Hybrid  Bourbons 
apart,  is  merely  to  puzzle  people ;  that  is  not  the  point, 
however,  but  which  are  the  best  pillar  roses  in  the 
latter,  and  here  I  break  down,  for  I  cannot  decide 
between  Brennus,  Triomphed'  Angers,  and  Triomphe  de 
la  Queue,  three  shades  of  crimson.  L'ulgens,  though  not 
a  very  double  rose,  is  brighter  than  any  of  the  three. 
Emperor  Probus  I  mistook  last  July,  at  the  Regent’s 
Park  show,  for  Baronne  Prevost,  and  that  will  tell  its 
tale.  It  was  in  Mr.  Lane’s  collection,  and  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  finer  specimen,  and  Madame Plantier  is  the 
best  white  of  the  lot.  La  Dauphine  the  second  best 
white.  Among  the  list  of  the  summer  roses  La  Ville  de 
Londres,  La  Ville  de  Bruxelles  are  the  best  rose- 
coloured.  Princess  Clementine,  and  Princess  de  Lamballe 
the  best  whites.  Kean,  alias  Sliakspere  and  Boula  de 
Nanteuil  are  the  two  best  dark  ones.  Lanei  and  Celina 
are  the  two  best  new  moss  roses  for  pillars,  but  the  old 
common  moss  and  also  the  Cabbage  Provence  the  best  of 
all  roses,  may  be  grown  to  pillars  in  good  soil,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  many  more  besides.  D.  Beaton. 


SULPHUR  AS  A  GARDENING  AGENT. 

For  some  years  my  finger-ends  have  been  itching  to 
scribble  something  more  decidedly  in  the  praise  of 
Mr.  Brimstone  than  had  hitherto  been  essayed  by  any 
of  his  numerous  admirers  and  supporters.  But  as  in 
my  dealings  with  him  I  had  not  at  times  altogether 
escaped  his  scourging  influence,  I  felt  afraid,  lest  my 
recommending  him,  unless  due  and  great  care  was 
exercised,  would  be  attended  with  more  danger  than 
profit. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  when  speaking  of  the  care 
required  when  fuming  a  house  with  sulphur,  to  keep  the 
volatalizing  medium  at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature,  I 
hinted  that  there  were  cases  in  which  the  sulphur  might 
be  burned  land  fused  with  impunity,  but  that  I  was 
rather  afraid  to  enter  on  the  subject.  As  that,  however, 
has  now  been  done,  and  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  veteran  and  esteemed  Mr.  Errington,  (p.  161),  I  feel 
both  emboldened  and  called  upon  to  state  my  experi¬ 
ence,  and  to  confirm  his  statements  with  respect  to  the 
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burning  of  sulphur,  [feeling  confident  that  neither  he 
nor  auy  of  our  readers  will  imagine  I  am  going  out  of 
my  track  in  doing  so,  as  such  a  matter  is  of  importance 
in  every  department  of  gardening,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  where  one  house  has  in  rotation  to  receive  a  great 
many  occupants. 

Merely  premising,  then,  for  the  present,  that  sulphur 
should  never  be  burned  in  a  close  place,  in  the  presence 
of  plants,  unless  they  are  deciduous,  have  lost  their 
leaves,  their  wood  well  ripened,  their  growth  suspended, 
and  in  a  dry  condition,  then  all  these  circumstances 
being  present,  burning  sulphur  maybe  used  with  profit, 
in-doors  and  out-doors,  as  a  “  searching  ordeal,”  destroy¬ 
ing  everything  of  an  animal  nature,  and  of  a  fungous 
vegetable  nature  that  have  less  to  protect  their  vitality 
than  the  well-ripened  bark  and  scaly  buds  of  deciduous 
vegetation. 

1  will  first  present  a  few  statements  respecting  sul¬ 
phur,  that  our  more  uninitiated  readers  may  see  the 
importance  in  all  cases  where  it  is  heated  enough  to 
throw  off  its  volatile  fumes,  to  use  caution,  and  more 
especially  if  they  attempt  to  burn  it,  that  the  above  con¬ 
ditions  are  indispensable. 

Sulphur  is  found  joined  with  metals  and  minerals  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  frequently  present  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  coals.  Often  have  I  been  obliged  to  tie 
a  handkerchief  over  my  mouth  when  grubbing  out  the 
clinkers  from  furnaces.  A  lucifer  manufactory  was  a 
trifle  to  it.  The  mode  of  heating  by  flues  was  often 
objectionable  on  this  very  account.  Eor  plant  stoves 
and  forcing  purposes,  wherever  the  coals  used  are  known 
to  contain  much  sulphur,  the  flues  should  be  stronger 
than  usual.  In  all  such  cases  as  a  continuous  more  than 
a  sudden  heat  is  necessary,  I  should  have  them  built 
brick  on  bed  instead  of  brick  on  edge.  I  have  seen  most 
serious  effects  from  the  discharge  of  sulphur  from  a  thin 
flue,  even  where  the  closest  investigation  would  fail  in 
discovering  a  crack  or  fissure.  I  have  even  failed  in 
discovering  the  latter,  when  the  appearance  on  the  glass 
told  too  well  that  sulphur  had  been  there  and  trying  for 
an  outlet. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  are  more  easily  applied  than  when 
in  the  solid  state. 

As  a  preventive  and  an  eradicator  of  mildew  in  its 
many  forms  of  parasitic  vegetation,  flowers  of  sulphur 
have  been  long  known.  Its  application  for  this  purpose 
to  the  vine  is  merely  new,  because  the  disease  itself  is  of 
recent  manifestation.  Its  application  to  mildew,  either 
in  a  dry  state  by  itself,  or  mixed  up  with  water  and 
other  ingredients,  is  almost  the  only  case  where  I  should 
depend  upon  it  being  of  effectual  use.  In  almost  every 
other  case  I  would  depend,  not  upon  the  sulphur  touch¬ 
ing  the  affected  parts,  but  upon  its  volatilized  fumes.  In 
the  mildew  itself  I  would  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  both 
as  prevention  and  cure,  to  these  fumes,  but  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  doubly  sure  by  also  dressing  liberally. 
In  most  other  cases,  where  sulphur  forms  a  constituent 
of  a  paint  for  destroying  insects  by  smearing  them, 
anything  else  that  would  equally  shut  out  the  air 
would  answer  equally  well.  In  every  position,  such 
as  against  a  wall  where  the  heat  would  slowly  volatilize 
the  sulphur,  then  its  effects  would  be  felt.  In  nothing 
has  the  gardener  derived  greater  benefit  from  it  than  for 
ridding  him  of  the  red  spider,  bad  enough  in  the  open 
air,  but  ruinous  in  houses.  Well,  after  powdering  and 
washing  with  sulphur  and  water  infected  leaves,  I  have 
seen  the  little  fellows  as  merry  and  sportive  as  ever, 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  your  wisdom,  and,  as  if 
to  mock  you,  riding  rough  shod  in  the  happiest  manner 
over  those  very  nodules  or  hills  of  brimstone  that  you 
thought  would  frighten  them  away.  But  give  these  same 
worthies  a  fume  of  sulphur  from  a  hot  water  plate, 
ranging  from  170°  to  195°,  and  if  not  soon  quieted,  it  will 
only  be  by  their  quickly  removing  to  fresh  quarters. 


If,  then,  the  fumes  of  sulphur  are  so  useful  to  the 
gardener,  how  can  he  most  safely  apply  it?  A  most  im¬ 
portant  question — no  law  of  mediums  here  will  do.  If  you 
err,  let  it  be  on  the  safe  side  of  low  temperature.  When- 
ever  sulphur  burns  it  will  destroy,  not  only  animal  life, 
but  everything  vegetable  that  is  growing  and  green.  It  | 
will  burn  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  302°,  at  a  higher  temperature  still  the  very  fumes  will 
again  ignite,  In  putting  a  paint  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
upon  the  warm  end  of  a  flue,  there  is  always  this  great 
danger.  It  should  always  be  put  on  at  some  yards  from 
the  furnace.  It  fuses  or  melts,  but  does  not  burn  at  220°.  j 
Long  before  that  heat  it  gives  off  volatile  fumes.  Hence  I 
for  hardy  things,  smearing  hot-water  pipes,  unless  close  j 
to  the  boiler,  will  never  be  dangerous,  because  the 
water  will  scarcely  ever  reach  200°.  But  at  that  heat 
the  fumes  given  off  would  be  ruinous  to  foliage  just  , 
forming,  and  many  flowers  would  immediately  drop.  In 
all  cases  where  leaves  were  young  and  deficient  in  j 
organizable  matter,  I  should  not  like  to  use  a  higher  j 
temperature  to  obtain  fumes  than  from  170°  to  180°. 
Many  things,  such  as  some  of  the  Achimenes,  Gesneras, 
and  the  finer  foliaged  Ferns,  do  not  seem  to  relish  these  j 
fumes  at  all.  In  obtaining  fumes  for  a  house,  therefore,  j 
it  might  be  necessary  to  remove  things  that  are  tender  | 
and  young.  As  some,  if  they  have  not  burned  their  own 
fingers,  have  settled  their  plants  by  being  rather  too 
rash,  these  hints  will  not  be  thrown  away. 

Now  we  come  not  to  the  obtaining  merely  of  fumes 
from,  but  actually  to  burn  the  sulphur,  thereby  producing 
sulphurous  acid.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  assisted,  by 
means  of  burning  sulphur,  in  destroying  whole  nations 
of  bugs,  that  had  settled  down  comfortably  in  a  large 
gardener’s  lodge.  In  afterwards  growing  succession  crops 
of  French  beans,  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.,  under  the  same 
glass,  I  generally,  after  removing  the  old  plants  before 
inserting  the  new  ones,  shut  up  each  pit  and  frame,  and 
burnt  inside  a  handful  or  two  of  sulphur.  A  little  of 
the  surface  soil  being  removed  afterwards,  and  air  freely 
given  for  several  hours,  the  place  was  sweet  and  pure 
for  the  new  plants.  Of  course  not  a  thing  was  left  in 
that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  alive.  Some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  I  was  greatly  troubled  with  the  scale  on  my 
peach-trees  in  the  houses,  notwithstanding  all  the  scrub¬ 
bing  and  washing  I  could  give  the  trees  in  winter.  It 
seldom  made  its  appearance  until  the  fruit  was  approach¬ 
ing  maturity,  and  then  it  got  on  with  such  railroad  pace, 
that  the  excrements  not  only  blackened  many  of  the 
leaves,  but  rendered  some  of  the  fruit  unsightly.  I  had 
in  the  meantime  observed,  that  small  stakes  made  from 
raspberry  canes,  and  used  as  supports  in  kidney  bean  j 
pots, — when  these  stakes  were  left,  and  smoked  in  the 
pots  with  the  sulphur,  and  used  a  second  or  third  time,  : 
instead  of  being  killed,  as  I  expected,  would  frequently  ! 
burst  their  buds,  and  shew  leaves  and  flowers.  From 
that  time  to  this  I  have  regularly  smoked  my  forcing 
houses,  and  scale  and  other  insects  have  since  been 
scarcely  discoverable — in  fact,  the  former  is  very  seldom  j 
seen.  I  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  do  so  with  one  , 
house  last  season,  and  from  that  neglect,  joined  to 
placing  in  it  a  few  Azaleas,  that  had  not  been  quite  des¬ 
titute  of  thrip,  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  Vines 
arrested  in  their  growth  by  thrip  at  the  most  critical 
period.  It  is  all  right  to  talk  of  keeping  houses  for 
certain  objects :  cheap  as  glass  is,  the  greatest  variety 
of  results  from  the  most  limited  space  is  still,  and  likely 
for  some  time  longer  to  be,  the  prevailing  desire. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  conditions  in  which  the  j 
sulphur  is  to  be  burned,  and,  to  prevent  mistakes,  will  ! 
shortly  recapitulate — 

1.  Mode  of  burning. — I  have  generally  placed  some  | 
red  embers  in  a  pot,  put  a  few  bits  of  dry  straw  on  the  | 
embers,  then  placed  on  this  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
covered  the  top  of  the  pot  with  a  layer  of  dry  moss.  I 
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find  that  the  embers  and  the  sulphur  are  quite  effectual 
of  themselves,  as  combustion  proceeds  slowly.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Errington’s  mode  of  mixing  dry  saw¬ 
dust  is  an  admirable  one.  Whatever  is  mixed  with  it 
must  be  dry.  Use  no  other  noxious  matter  with  it.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  1  have  burnt  tobacco  and 
bruised  laurel-leaves  with  the  sulphur  ;  but  in  every 
case  the  painting  was  affected,  being  rendered  brown  or 
black — a  matter  of  no  great  moment  in  a  pit,  but  of 
great  consequence  in  an  ornamental  house. 

2.  The  growth  must  be  finished ,  and  the  wood  hard  and 
firm. — If  not  well-ripened,  the  bark  will  be  injured  in 
places,  as  if  burned  with  a  hot  iron.  I  once  had  a 
number  of  peach  shoots  injured,  hut,  though  the  hark 
was  injured,  they  bore  well,  and  care  was  taken  to  get 
rid  of  them  the  following  year.  Equal  care  would  be 
necessary  with  all  shrubs  of  a  deciduous  nature,  whether 
grown  for  ornament  or  use.  The  dryness  of  the  wood  is 
indispensable. 

3.  Equally  indispensable  is  the  dryness  of  the  house, 
especially  on  all  parts  covered  with  paint.  If  wet,  a 
grey  sulphuret  of  lead  is  apt  to  be  formed,  and  covering 
the  paint  with  a  dark  powdery  substance,  if  there  is 
enough  of  moisture  for  sulphureted  hydrogen  to  he 
formed — of  this  our  chemical  friends  will  be  the  best 
judges.  Whatever  be  the  rationale  of  the  formation, 
there  it  is  likely  to  be ;  and  though  it  will  wear  off  in 
time,  and  may  be  washed  off  with  labour,  it  would  be  a 
great  annoyance  to  our  friends  who  like  to  see  clean 
paint. 

4.  Quantity. — In  this  I  have  never  been  particular  ;  a 
small  handful  or  two  good  tablespoonfuls  to  a  house 
twelve  feet  by  eight,  repeated  according  to  size,  is  an 
average  quantity. 

5.  Circumstances. — A  quiet  day  or  night,  every  cranny 
in  the  house  stopped,  and  no  door  or  window  opened 
for  at  least  a  dozen  of  hours  after  it  is  seen  that  com¬ 
bustion  has  fairly  commenced. 

Used  with  caution,  sulphur,  more  than  it  has  been, 
will  be  found  a  great  auxiliary ;  used  carelessly,  it  will 
bring  deep  disappointment.  The  field  being  now  open, 
I  have  no  doubt  hut  Mr.  Errington  will  give  us  still 
more  definite  directions.  R.  Eish. 


EXOTIC  OBCHIDACEiE. 

plants  that  thrive  well  in  pots  ( Continued  from 
page  179). 

Zygopetalum  cochleare  (Spoon-lipped) ;  Trinidad. — 
Sepals  and  petals  narrow,  forming  a  kind  of  crest  above 
the  lip  ;  they  are  pure  white,  and  a  little  bent  back  ;  the 
lip  is  very  large,  with  the  edges  turned  a  little  upwards 
and  inwards,  so  as  to  assume  a  form  something  like  a 
spoon,  or  sugar-scoop ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  of  a  pleasing 
pale  blue  colour,  streaked  with  purple.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  species,  well  worthy,  hut  rather  difficult,  of  culture. 
This  has  been  described  as  Huntleya  cochleare.  42s. 

Z.  crinitum  (Hair-lipped  Z.)  ;  Brazil. — Sepals  and 
petals  ground  colour,  buff,  richly  barred  with  brown; 
lip  white,  broadly  striped  with  purple,  and  covered  with 
hair.  There  is  a  variety  with  red  stripes;  the  lip  has 
also  several  longitudinal  ridges  covered  with  coloured 
hair,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 
The  flower-stems,  when  the  plants  are  strong,  are  nu¬ 
merous,  growing  only  about  six  inches  high,  producing 
numbers  of  flowers  on  each  stem.  Its  dwarf  habit, 
handsome  flowers,  and  easy  culture,  render  this  a  de¬ 
sirable  plant.  42s. 

Z.  Macicayii  (Mackay’s  Z.) ;  Brazil.  —  Sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  green,  spotted  and  handed  with  brown¬ 
ish  red ;  lip  large,  broad,  white,  striped  and  spotted  with 
blue,  and  in  one  variety  with  deep  brown.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  fine  plant,  all  very  beautiful. 


The  flower-scape  rises  two  feet,  producing  seven  or  eight 
noble  flowers.  When  a  plant  is  large  and  healthy,  few 
orchids  have  a  more  noble  appearance.  We  have  seen  a  j 
plant  in  the  fine  collection  belonging  to  R.  S.  Holford, 
blsq.,  at  Weston  Birt,  in  Gloucestershire,  with  nearly 
twenty  stems  upon  it.  It  was  growing  in  a  pot  fourteen  I 
inches  across,  and  the  plant  completely  filled  it.  It  was 
a  truly  magnificent  specimen  of  good  culture.  Every 
collection  of  orchids  ought  to  include  this  species ;  good 
plants  may  be  purchased  for  31s.  fid. 

Z.  maxillare  (The  jawed  Z.) ;  Rio  Janeiro. — Sepals 
and  petals  ground  colour,  a  pleasing  green,  barred  with 
deep  chocolate  colour ;  lip  curiously  formed,  having 
much  the  appearance  of  a  coronet,  or  the  lower  human 
jaw  ;  it  is  deeply  indented,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  blue. 
This  also  is  a  very  fine  species,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
bloom.  We  have  had  a  plant  in  bloom  for  four  months 
at  a  time.  A  good  plant  will  cost  42s. 

Z.  Murrayanum  (Mr.  Murray’s  Z.)  ;  Organ  Moun¬ 
tains.— Sepals  and  petals  yellowish  green,  without  much 
marking — often  self-coloured.  The  lip  is  of  a  beautiful 
pure  white  ground,  elegantly  striped  with  purple.  The 
column,  too,  is  large,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  flower.  It  is  striped  with  red,  upon  a  yellow  ground. 
Though  not  so  showy  as  some  other  species,  this  is 
worthy  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  singularly  well- 
defined  colours.  2  Is. 

Z.  rostratum  (The  beaked  Z.) ;  Demerara. — Sepals 
and  petals  pale  brown,  very  narrow  and  long  ;  the  lip  is 
very  large,  broad,  and  pure  white ;  the  column  at  the 
end  is  elongated  into  something  like  the  form  of  a  bird’s 
beak;  hence  its  specific  name.  It  is  rather  a  scarce 
plant,  being  somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate.  fi3s 

Z.  stenochilum  (Narrow-lipped  Z.) ;  Brazil. — The 
sepals  and  petals  in  this  species  are  very  large  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  lip  ;  they  are  of  a  brownish  green, 
spotted  and  barred  with  chocolate  red.  The  lip,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  narrow,  and  appears  still  more  so  on 
account  of  the  edges  being  turned  inwards.  It  is  white, 
and  striped  with  pale  blue.  15s. 

Culture  in  our  next  paper  on  Orchids. 

T.  Appleby. 


THE  VEBBENA. 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 

Situation  to  keep  Plants  in  Pots  in,  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  therein.— The  plants  intended  for  exhibition 
in  pots,  should  be  in  a  pit  or  frame  deep  enough  to  keep 
them  from  the  glass  at  least  nine  inches,  when  in  bloom. 
The  best  plan  would  be,  first,  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  or  frame  with  a  layer  of  dry  coal-ashes  two  or 
three  inches  thick  ;  then  to  turn  a  sufficient  number  of 
empty  pots  upside-down  to  set  the  pots  containing  the 
plants  upon.  When  they  are  first  placed  in  the  pit 
they  should  be  within  six  inches  of  the  glass.  This 
distance  will  enable  them  to  grow  stout  and  bushy. 
Afterwards,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they  may  be 
lowered  accordingly,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  using 
lesser  pots,  or  even  bricks,  for  them  to  stand  upon. 
It  even  may  be  necessary  to  lower  them  so  much  as  to 
place  them  upon  the  bed  of  ashes  itself.  This,  however, 
will  depend  much  upon  the  methods  adopted  to  train 
them,  so  as  to  show  the  blooms  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Potting. — The  winter  season  having  passed  away,  it 
is  then  time  to  think  of  choosing  the  plants  to  cultivate 
for  blooming  in  pots.  Much  of  the  success  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  plants  chosen  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
first  place,  they  must  be  healthy,  clear  from  insects,  and 
well  furnished  with  leaves.  Secondly,  they  ought  to 
be  low,  bushy  plants,  with  numerous  branches  as  close 
to  the  soil  as  possible;  and  lastly,  the  kinds  chosen 
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should  be  such  as  produce  good  trusses  of  well-shaped 
bright-coloured  dowers.  (Information  as  to  the  kinds 
we  will  endeavour  to  furnish  in  the  course  of  this 
essay  on  their  culture.)  These  important  points  having 
been  all  properly  attended  to,  proceed  to  pot  the  plants. 
The  best  season  for  this  operation  is  when  the  light  of 
the  days  begins  to  be  well  increased.  The  month  of 
March  is  the  time  when  the  sun  begins  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  power ;  and  the  severe  frosts  then  have  in  a 
great  measure  ceased.  Place  some  of  the  compost 
where  it  may  become  moderately  dry;  have  ready  a 
sufficient  number  of  either  new  or  well-washed  old  pots. 
We  are  no  advocates  for  large  shifts  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  even  for  such  free-growing  plants  as  the  Verbena. 
If  the  plants,  as  is  generally  the  case,  have  been  kept 
through  the  winter  in  what  are  called  60-pots,  that  is, 
pots  about  three  inches  diameter,  a  shift  into  five-and- 
a-lialf  or  six-inch  pots  will  be  amply  sufficient  at  this 
early  season.  Provide  also  a  good  quantity  of  materials 
for  drainage;  the  best  being  that  made  of  broken  garden 
pots,  technically  called  potsherds.  This  material  should 
be  clean,  that  is,  clear  of  earthy  matter  and  the  small 
dust  made  with  breaking  them  into  the  proper  sizes. 
Also  provide  a  few  hooked  pegs  to  pin  the  plants  down 
with  as  soon  as  they  are  potted.  When  all  the  materials 
are  in  a  fit  state  for  use,  then  commence  potting.  Any 
time  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  middle  of  the  month 
will  be  suitable.  Do  not  forget  in  time  to  prepare  the 
pit  or  frame  to  receive  them  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above.  Drain  them  well ;  and  in  potting  loosen  the 
roots  a  little,  and  spread  them  out  amongst  the  fresh 
soil.  Fill  the  pots  nearly,  but  be  careful  not  to  bury 
the  neck  of  the  plant  deep  in  the  soil,  because  in  early 
spring  there  is  danger  arising  from  the  damp  atmosphere 
of  the  pit.  As  soon  as  the  potting  is  finished  give  a 
gentle  watering,  and  place  them  in  the  frame.  As  the 
potting  is  being  done,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
time  to  peg  down  such  shoots  as  are  long  enough  for 
the  purpose,  spread  them  out  equally  over  the  surface 
of  the  pot,  and  nip  off  the  ends  of  every  long  shoot, 
which  will  cause  them  to  break  out  more  shoots,  and 
the  pinning  down  will  also  induce  shoots  to  spring  from 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  thus  furnishing  it  with  plenty  of 
wood. 

At  this  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
mode  of  training.  There  are  three  modes  by  which 
this  operation  may  be  carried  out,  and  by  any  of  which 
the  plants  may  be  made  sufficiently  ornamental,  and 
fit  for  exhibition.  The  most  artificial  mode  is  that 
of  training  them  to  a  round  flat  trellis.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  applied  at  a  very  early  stage  of  growth, 
because  the  plants  are  not  then  in  their  blooming  pots. 
The  next  mode  of  training  is  the  simple  one  of  merely 
placing  sticks  to  as  many  as  will,  when  in  bloom,  form 
a  bush  of  flowers,  the  trusses  nearly,  if  not  quite,  touch¬ 
ing  each  other.  The  last  mode  is  one  which  we  strongly 
recommend  as  being  the  most  graceful  and  effective.  It 
is  to  train  them  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  centre  to 
be,  of  course,  the  highest,  and  the  trusses  of  flowers  to 
be  so  arranged  that  every  side  shall  be  furnished  with 
bloom.  We  believe  this  has  never  yet  been  attempted, 
or  seen,  at  any  exhibition ;  but  hi  a  few  instances  in 
private  establishments,  merely  to  ornament  the  green¬ 
house,  this  mode  lias  been  acted  upon  with  the  most 
happy  effect.  And  such  is  the  skill,  patience,  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  amateur  florists,  that  they  need  only  have 
the  hint  given  to  cause  them  to  try  this  comparatively 
novel  mode ;  and  we  can  assure  them  such  is  the  pliancy 
of  the  Verbena,  that  it  may  be  trained  in  this  way  very 
easily.  All  that  is  wanted  are  a  few  very  small  sticks, 
so  arranged,  pointing  upwards  and  outwards,  as  to  bring 
the  branches  into  the  desired  form  when  they  grow  long 
|  enough  to  tie  to  the  sticks.  To  bring  the  plants  into 
this  form,  the  training  must  be  commenced  at  an  early 


stage  of  growth,  even  at  the  time  of  the  first  potting,  j 
Choose  the  plants  that  are  well  furnished  with  shoots  ; 
pin  down  with  hooks  as  many  as  possible,  leaving  one  | 
or  two  upright  iu  the  centre.  Nip  off  the  top  ot  these 
to  furnish  a  second  tier  of  branches,  and  when  these 
break  and  have  grown  a  little,  place  the  sticks  to  tie 
them  to,  keeping  two  or  three  upright  to  furnish  a  third 
tier  of  shoots,  Proceed  in  this  manner  till  the  plants  i 
have  attained  about  eighteen  inches  in  height  and  fif¬ 
teen  inches  diameter ;  the  trusses  ot  flowers  may  then 
be  allowed  to  grow  and  bloom.  T-  Appleby. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

T  ..  1 

POTATO  FORCING. 

There  is  always  something  cheering  in  the  increase 
of  the  days,  even  if  it  should  take  place  at  a  time  of 
severe  frost,  or  of  dull  and  gloomy  damp  weather,  film 
knowledge  that  “  a  better  time  is  coming,  carries  with 
it  something  inspiriting  to  the  gardener,  so  that,  it  he 
has  been  “resting  on  his  oars”  for  some  time  previously, 
he  is  almost  sure  then  to  bestir  himself,  and  throwing 
all  carelessness  aside,  he  feels  the  time  has  come  ioi 
action.  Now,  though  this  change  does  not  take  place 
with  all  at  the  same  time,  yet  we  never  knew  any  one 
deserving  the  appellation  of  “  a  cultivator  of  the  soil, 

(to  say  nothing  more),  who  did  not  arouse  himself  in 
earnest  at  some  period  of  the  season  or  other,  while  all 
those  who  aim  at  keeping  pace  (or  taking  the  lead  in) 
the  various  horticultural  matters,  which  are  now-a-days 
regarded  as  the  test  of  gardening  skill,  will  at  once 
bestir  themselves  with  all  the  energy  befiting  so  laudable 
an  undertaking;  and  to  our  amateur  friends,  who  have 
the  means  of  forcing  useful  vegetables,  &c.,  to  furnish 
their  tables  at  an  early  period,  we  this  week  devote  an 
article  to  that  most  useful  of  all  vegetables  “the 
potato.” 

Potato  Forcing. — Our  readers  will  remember,  we 
some  weeks  back  recommended  them  to  place  a  few  of 
the  best  early  variety  of  potato  in  some  warm  place, 
as  the  top  of  a  tan-bed,  the  floor  of  a  vinery,  it  kept 
warm,  or  it  might  be  in  a  mushroom-house,  or  hot-bed, 
any  place  moderately  warm,  but  not  too  dry.  The 
cover  of  a  flue,  or  on  wooden  boards  in  a  diy  atmos¬ 
phere,  will  not  do  ;  there  the  potato  is  robbed  of  one  of 
the  most  important  attendants  necessary  to  success-  nay , 
to  its  very  existence.  If  left  long  in  such  a  position,  its 
vital  powers  are  so  much  called  into  action,  without  any 
chance  of  its  having  any  compensation  for  such  exei-  1 
tion,  that  ere  long,  the  vital  principle  becoming  less  and 
less  able  to  supply  the  demand,  the  root  either  perishes, 
or,  if  removed  to  a  more  suitable  medium,  the  change 
takes  place  at  a  time  when  it  no  longer  contains  those 
substantial  components  calculated  to  ensure  a  healthy, 
vigorous  crop.  So  much  do  we  insist  on  this  point, 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  a  stiudy, 
vigorous  tuber,  used  as  seed,  is  the  best  antidote  to  that 
fatal  disease  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
really  know  so  little.  But  to  our  text ;  and  supposing 
the  evils  above  to  have  been  obviated,  and  the  requned 
quantity  of  sound  potatoes  sprouted  a  little  while  lying 
singly  on  some  suitable  medium,  our  next  business  is 
to  remove  them  to  somewhere  that  they  may  obtain  the 
beneficial  effects  of  daylight,  provided  they  have  been 
in  the  dark  before.  In  this  intermediate  stage,  we  are 
guided  solely  by  the  means  that  we  have  at  command. 
Sometimes  we  place  them  in  a  frame,  or  hot-bed,  which 
is  kept  at  forcing  heat,  or  we  have  laid  them  on  a  bed 
of  fermenting  materials  inside  a  vinery,  but  wherever 
they  are  placed,  let  about  two  inches  of  leafy  matter, 
not  too  much  decayed,  be  laid  under  them,  and  a  little, 
say  an  inch,  over  them ;  the  latter  prevents  an  undue 
evaporation  should  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  become 
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dry.  The  potatoes  themselves  are  placed  in  this 
medium,  about  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  they  may 
remain  here  until  they  have  begun  to  grow,  both  at  top 
and  bottom ;  the  object  of  the  leaves,  &c.,  being  to  en¬ 
courage  that  growth,  and  likewise,  it  being  the  most 
portable  material,  they  can  he  safely  removed  at  any 
time,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  it  hanging  to  their 
roots.  Now  this  plan,  as  a  preliminary  one,  we  like 
better  than  potting,  which  some  do.  The  latter  mode, 
we  think,  gives  a  stunted,  cramped  growth  to  the  plant, 
and  though  the  operation  of  turning  them  out  of  pots 
and  planting  them  in  their  proper  quarters,  may  seem 
an  easy  one,  yet  we  object  to  that  twisted  direction  it 
gives  to  the  roots,  and  in  a  general  way  prefer  removing 
them  with  balls  or  rather  flakes  of  leafy  matter,  which 
we  are  particular  in  planting  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  taken  up,  and  not  huddled  together  like  a  lot  of 
rubbish  buried  in  a  hole. 

But  now  to  the  bed  on  which  they  are  expected  to 
grow ;  and  on  this  point  we  mean  to  say  a  few  words,  as 
we  have  seen  a  good  system  completely  marred  by  a  fit 
of  niggardly  economy,  which  banished  the  potato 
forcing-frames  to  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where  they 
were  denied  that  all-important  agent,  sunshine,  until 
late  in  the  day.  Now  we  never  knew  anyone  who  did 
not  esteem  a  dish  of  nice  young  potatoes  as  one  of  the 
best  adjuncts  to  the  “  bill  of  fare  ;  ”  why,  therefore,  are 
we  to  deny  it  those  advantages  necessary  to  success  ?  We 
say,  then,  give  it  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  framing 
ground — we  mean  the  first  portion  that  is  put  into  force 
— after  crops  may  be  suited  elsewhere.  Now,  having  fixed 
on  the  site,  heating  materials  must  next  be  thought  of. 
In  the  country",  leaves  are  generally  employed,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  either  dung  or  tan  is  the 
common  article  used.  We  hardly  expect  potatoes  can 
be  afforded  hot-water-heated  pits,  except  in  especial 
cases;  we  therefore  suppose  a  two  or  three-light  box- 
frame  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  heating 
materials  to  be  in  readiness,  which,  on  this  occasion,  we 
shall  presume  to  be  leaves,  the  steadiest  and  most 
suitable  medium  we  know  of,  when  only  a  gentle  heat  is 
wanted.  Our  duties  now  are  to  make  up  the  bed  the  re¬ 
quired  size,  which,  if  done  with  leaves  alone,  must  be  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  frame,  but  it  is  very  good  practice 
to  build  the  outsides  with  rough  littery  dung;  it  stands 
better,  and  let  the  interior  be  of  leaves  only.  As  a  great 
deal  of  cold  weather  may  be  yet  expected,  and  the  heat 
from  leaves  being  moderate,  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
four  feet  high.  This  being  done,  and  the  frame  and 
lights  put  on,  we  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  then  put  on  the 
soil,  which  ought  to  be  sound,  good  loam,  not  wet  and 
sodden,  neither  what  is  called  too  light;  that  is,  it  ought 
not  to  be  composed  of  decayed  leaf  and  other  matters  in 
too  great  a  proportion ;  a  robust  tuber  like  the  potato 
requiring  more  substantial  food.  After  the  soil  is  intro¬ 
duced,  we  wait  a  few  days  until  it  gets  warm,  and  some 
fine  day  we  take  advantage  of,  and  remove  the  potatoes 
from  the  position  they  have  been  occupying  in  a  pre¬ 
paratory  way.  In  doing  this,  every  care  must  be  observed 
to  take  them  up  with  all  the  ball  available,  and  carrying 
them  at  once  to  the  frame,  plant  them  with  as  much 
dispatch  as  is  consistent  with  well  doing.  We  usually 
divide  our  frames  into  a  certain  number  of  rows,  as 
near  eighteen  inches  apart  as  they  will  divide ;  the  rows 
running  across  the  bed,  i.e.,  north  and  south;  about  six 
or  seven  inches,  from  plant  to  plant,  is  also  allowed,  and 
as  we  only  plant  the  short-topped  kinds  of  the  ash-leaved 
variety,  we  have  found  the  above  distance  sufficient. 
Now,  as  we  suppose  the  potatoes  to  be  showing  a  little 
green  top,  we  take  care  not  to  injure  that  top,  and  if  it  be 
too  short  to  allow  the  tuber  sufficient  depth  in  the  soil 
without  a  risk  of  burying  it,  we  leave  the  ground 
shelving  to  it,  or,  what  is  quite  as  well,  add  some  more 
soil  afterwards ;  but  in  a  usual  way,  the  tops  are  quite 


enough  advanced  to  admit  the  full  depth  of  soil  at  once, 
and  the  bed  is  made  up  accordingly ;  when  all  is  right, 
the  frame  is  shut  up,  as  we  seldom  water  it  at  the  same  i 
time,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  there  is  sufficient  heat  to 
require  water,  and  there  is  generally  plenty  of  moisture  to 
feed  the  young  plant  without  its  extracting  an  undue  ; 
amount  from  the  parent  tuber.  We  may  add,  in  this 
mode  we  do  not  sow  Radishes ,  as  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  potato,  when  brought  forward  in  the  method 
detailed,  is  such  as  to  leave  no  chance  for  the  Radishes 
doing  anything  but  producing  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  a 
long  neck;  but  we  sometimes  have  a  row  of  pots 
standing  between  the  rows  of  potatoes,  when  our  space 
for  such  things  is  limited  elsewhere,  as  it  very  often  is 
in  early  spring. 

Now,  having  brought  the  amateur  thus  far,  very  little 
remains  to  be  done,  except  to  be  careful  in  covering  up 
at  night,  and  in  severe  weather  that  must  be  done 
securely,  and  to  be  sure  to  give  air  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Water 
will  be  wanted  as  the  season  advances,  but  of  that  a 
tolerably  good  index  may  be  formed  by  the  weather  out¬ 
side,  and  the  mass  of  foliage  within.  If  the  bed  be 
formed  of  other  materials  than  leaves,  and  the  weather 
very  dull  and  cold  in  February,  or  perhaps  a  severe 
frost  occur  then,  some  additional  heat  in  the  shape  of 
linings  will  be  beneficial,  if  such  assistance  can  be 
granted,  as  that  important  season  generally  drains  all 
the  resources  of  that  kind  for  other  objects.  Now  in 
the  above  details  we  have  supposed  the  frame  and 
lights  to  remain  over  the  crop  until  fit  to  take  up 
for  use,  because  we  think  the  first  crop  is  deserving 
such  indulgence ;  but  in  all  after-crops  some  other  con¬ 
trivance  must  be  adopted,  so  as  simply  to  forward  their 
progress  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  protecting 
materials,  in  which  glass  rarely  forms  a  part;  but  the 
means  we  adopt,  and  other  particulars  relating  thereto, 
we  must  leave  for  another  time,  and  in  concluding  this 
article,  we  may  say  the  kind  of  potato  we  plant  is  one 
said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  “  ash-leaved ;  ” 
and  though  some  of  the  round  varieties  may  be  very 
good,  yet  the  name  of  a  kidney  carries  with  it  some¬ 
thing  like  a  warrant  of  its  qualities,  (and  the  one  we 
have  being  good)  we  have  rarely  used  any  other. 

Kitchen-garden  Sundries. — Sea-Kale  may  now  be 
more  advantageously  forced  in  the  grounds  it  grows  on 
than  it  could  have  been  before  Christmas.  Nevertheless, 
we  cut  some  the  first  week  in  December  so  forced.  Cover 
up  and  protect  it  previously  to  the  application  of 
heating  materials.  Rhubarb  is  by  no  means  so  easily 
hastened  on  as  Sea-Kale,  but  it  makes  quick  progress 
when  it  once  gets  a  start.  Asparagus  may  be  attended 
to,  as  directed  in  former  Calendars.  Cucumbers  that 
have  been  carried  through  so  far  in  a  healthy  condition 
may  now  be  expected  to  do  better,  as  clearer  weather 
may  be  anticipated.  A  little  more  seed  may  be  put 
in  ;  and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  the  means 
to  grow  “  winter  fruit  ”  must  see  about  sowing  their 
first  lot  without  delay.  Attend  to  the  covering  up  of 
vegetables  that  the  severity  of  the  season  may  require ;  in 
this  respect  Celery  may  be  included,  if  the  frost  comes 
very  severe.  Let  3tores  of  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Beet,  &c., 
be  looked  over,  and  decayed  ones  removed;  and  Onions, 
Dried  Herbs,  and  other  things  must  also  have  that 
timely  “  looking  to  ”  which  alone  keeps  them  and  every 
thing  else  in  that  degree  of  order  which  alone  constitutes 
good  management. 

The  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  will  have 
noticed  the  Kitchen-Garden  department  has,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  appeared  under  the  initials  of  a  person 
whose  address  it  was  promised  would  be  shortly  forth¬ 
coming.  In  therefore  making  my  debut  to  the  garden¬ 
ing  world,  T  am  reminded  that  the  established  rules  of 
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society  has  imposed  the  task  of  my  making  something 
like  a  “  formal  introduction.”  It  would  be  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  me  if  that  introduction  required  an  eloquent 
appeal ;  much  rather  let  it  he  one  of  apology  for  Laving 
entered  into  the  company  of  men  not  less  remarkable 
for  their  literary  talents  than  their  sound  practical  skill; 
these  qualities,  so  rarely  combined,  confer  an  honour  on 
any  individual  entering  the  ranks  of  so  distinguished 
a  corps,  that  I  confess  having  entered  on  the  duties  of 
my  department  with  some  diffidence  :  the  more  so,  from 
the  high  position  my  worthy  predecessor  held  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Fortunately,  the  department  assigned 
me  is  the  one  in  which  literary  merit  is  less  required 
than  any  other.  The  language  of  poetry,  so  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  “  flowers,”  has  seldom  descended 
to  notice  the  more  substantial  products  of  the  garden ; 
and  the  whole  calling  being  less  refined  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  craft,  will,  I  trust,  be  accepted 
as  some  excuse  for  the  absence  of  that  grammatical  lore 
in  which  the  Kitchen-Garden  Calendar  may  be  deficient; 
but  as  we  are  told,  the  critical  taste  of  Goldsmith,  to 


whom  the  MSS.  of  Abercrombie  were  submitted  for 
revision,  sent  them  to  the  press  unaltered,  saying,  the 
simplicity  of  the  author’s  style  was  most  befitting  his 
subject,  1  am  the  more  encouraged,  from  such  a  high 
authority,  to  contribute  to  a  journal  bearing  such  an  un-  i 
ostentatious  title,  but  which  has  furnished  directions  | 
equally  applicable  to  the  garden  of  a  prince  as  to  the 
peasant;  and  hoping,  from  the  observations  of  a  good  | 
many  years,  spent  in  gardening  in  five  counties  of 
England,  to  be  able  to  assist  the  amateur  in  adding 
to  the  substantial  fare  of  his  table,  or  the  gentleman’s 
gardener  in  augmenting  (or  prolonging  the  season  of) 
his  various  productions,  not  forgetting  that  all-im¬ 
portant  class  by  whose  name  this  Journal  is  known. 
Having  drawn  these  remarks  to  a  greater  length  than 
I  anticipated,  I  must  conclude  with  the  hope  that  the 
year  1852  (which  this  number  ushers  in)  may  be  as 
favourable  to  gardening,  and  to  the  readers  of  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener,  as  is  the  wish  of  the  writer  of  its 
Kitchen-Garden  department. 

J.  Robson. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


CALCEOLARIA  KAYII. 

I  aii  glad  to  see  such  a  prominent  notice  taken  of  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  and  am  happy  to  confirm  the  remarks  of  those 
who  have  spoken  of  “  Kayii,”  which  has  done  remarkably 
well  with  me,  perhaps  owing  to  the  situation  in  which  I  have 
grown  it,  the  flower-garden  here  being  situated  on  a  rich, 
loamy  soil,  rendered  more  damp  than  most  gardens  are,  by 
being  close  to,  and  very  little  elevated  above,  a  piece  of 
water  of  considerable  size,  which  is,  I  think,  very  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  Calceolaria,  and  some  other  things. 

My  beds  had  all  been  renewed  in  the  spring — in  fact,  the 
garden  had  been  revised  and  altered,  so  that  my  plants  had 
all  the  benefits  of  fresh  loam,  which  had  been  trenched  to  a 
considerable  depth.  It  was  rather  fortunate  for  me  that  we 
had  so  much  dry  weather  in  summer,  otherwise  I  fear  many 
of  my  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  &c.,  would  have  become  too  gross 
to  be  ornamental ;  but,  as  it  was,  they  did  tolerably  well,  but 
none  better  than  this  very  useful  Calceolaria,  which  is,  I 
think,  a  great  acquisition  to  the  flower-garden.  Its  large 
trusses  of  flowers  of  rich  bright  yellow,  must  ever  make  it  a 
favourite,  when  purity  of  colouring  is  required,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  to  equal  it  in  this  respect. — A  Young  Gardener. 


PRODUCE  OE  COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. 

The  Cochin  China  Fowls  being  the  breed  respecting 
which  accurate  information  is  most  required,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  give  a  few  authentic  facts.  In  the  first  place,  as  to 
weights,  here  follows  a  list  of  those  of  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  birds, 
taken  shortly  before  the  late  Birmingham  Exhibition.  Of 
course,  after  at  least  a  week’s  restraint  and  over  excitement, 
they  would  be  found  lighter,  and  would  require  some  little 
time  to  recover  their  original  condition. 

WEIGHTS  OF  MR.  STURGEON’S  BIRDS. 

Cock  and  three  hens.  First  prize  and  medal  for  unusual 
merit,  at  Birmingham,  December  1851.  Cock  11  lb.  2  oz. 
Hen  8  lb.  10  oz. ;  do.  8  lb.  5  oz. ;  do.  !)  lb. 

Two  cockerels  and  four  pullets.  First  prize  and  medal 
for  unusual  merit;  all  hatched  third  week  in  April,  1851. 
Cockerel,  10  lb.  12  oz. ;  do.  101b.  8  oz.  Pullet,  0  lb.  4  oz. ; 
do.  7  lb.  1  oz. ;  do.  7  lb.  8  lb. ;  do.  6  lb.  1)  oz. 

Two  cockerels  and  four  pullets.  First  prize.  Cockerel, 
101b.  12 oz.,  hatched  in  April;  do.  91b.  14  oz.,  hatched  in 
March.  Pullet,  71b.  13  oz.;  do.  01b.  11  oz. ;  do.  01b. 
12  oz. ;  do.  0  lb.  7  oz. ;  all  hatched  the  last  week  in  February. 

Two  cockerels  and  four  pullets.  Second  prize.  Cockerel, 
91b.,  hatched  third  week  in  April;  do.  10 lb.,  hatched  third 
week  in  April.  Pullet,  0  lb.  8  oz  ;  do.  7  lb.  7  oz. ;  do.  7  lb. 
12  oz. ;  do.  0  lb.  11  oz. ;  two  pullets  hatched  in  February, 
and  two  in  March. 

Two  cockerels  and  four  pullets.  Third  prize.  Cockerel, 
9  lb.  4  oz. ;  do.  9  lb.  12  oz.  Pullet,  8  lb.  4  oz. ;  do.  7  lb. 


3  oz.;  do.  7  lb.  7  oz. ;  do.  0  lb.  11  oz. ;  all  hatched  third  week 
in  April. 

The  second  piece  of  statistics  respects  the  productiveness 
of  the  race.  Mr.  Punchard,  of  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  calculates 
that  between  the  Christmas-days  of  1850  and  1851,  he  will 
have  obtained  from  35  hens,  and  their  progeny,  at  least  six 
thousand  eggs  !  A  note  of  them,  with  the  respective  dates 
at  which  they  were  collected  during  the  year,  is  appended. 

35  HENS - EGGS  FROM  THE  FARM,  COMMENCING  CHRISTMAS 

1850  to  1851. 


Jan. 

1 

Eggs. 

.  200 

May 

3 

Eggs. 

.  100 

Aug. 

30  . 

Eggs 
.  100 

5? 

10 

.  200 

99 

10 

.  80 

Sept. 

G  . 

.  160 

99 

.17 

.  105 

99 

17 

.  70 

99 

13  . 

.  150 

99 

24 

.  93 

99 

24 

.  70 

20  . 

.  100 

99 

31 

.  107 

99 

31 

.  50 

27  . 

.  160 

Feb. 

7 

.  120 

June 

7 

.  50 

Oct. 

4  . 

.  140 

99 

14 

.  140 

99 

14 

.  50 

11  . 

.  140 

99 

21 

.  150 

9» 

21 

.  100 

18  . 

.  100 

99 

28 

.  120 

28 

.  90 

25  . 

.  130 

March 

8 

.  1G0 

July 

5 

.  70 

Nov. 

1  . 

.  120 

99 

15 

.  110 

12 

.  70 

8  . 

.  120 

99 

22 

.  90 

99 

19 

.  100 

99 

15  . 

.  120 

99 

29 

.  110 

20 

.  100 

oo 

.  120 

April 

5 

.  120 

Aug. 

2 

.  90 

99 

29  . 

.  140 

99 

12 

.  90 

99 

9 

.  70 

Dec. 

6  . 

.  160 

19 

.  70 

l(i 

.  110 

99 

20 

.  70 

99 

23 

.  100 

Total 

5445 

Several  pullets  laying. 


It  may  be  observed,  that  birds,  to  attain  these  weights, 
and  able  to  throw  off  this  amazing  superfluity  of  nutriment, 

;  must  not  only  be  liberally,  but  judiciously  fed.  To  the 
growing  chicks,  the  materials  necessary  to  form  bone,  as  well 
as  flesh  and  sinew,  must  be  supplied.  At  Birmingham,  a 
Cockerel  otherwise  perfect,  was  supposed  to  have  suffered 
the  accident  of  some  injury  or  fracture  in  the  legs,  but  he 
was  only  rickety.  His  frame  abounded  in  all  requisites, 
except  phosphate  of  lime  to  steady  his  drumsticks.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  quadrupeds  suck  in  this  build¬ 
ing  material  of  their  skeleton,  with  their  mother’s  milk, 
which  contains  it  in  sufficiency,  but  that  gallinaceous  birds 
must  take  it  with  their  food.  Therefore,  calcined  oyster- 
shells,  broken  egg-shells,  chopped  bones,  pollard  mixed  stiff 
with  milk,  and  such  like,  should  be  allowed  to  be  eaten  ad 
libitum.  Coarse  barley-bread  is  for  many  reasons  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  convenient  thing  to  feed  young  fowls  with.  It 
is  a  little,  not  much  trouble,  to  get  prepared,  and  those  who 
once  try  it  will  find  its  usefulness. — D. 
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January  t. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pig-feeding. — “  In  answer  to  an  enquiry  from  A  Subscriber  from 
the  First  Number,  as  to  whether  I  should  consider  boiled  mangold  wurt¬ 
zel,  or  other  roots,  mixed  with  bran,  for  store  pigs,  as  coming  under  the 
head  of  Slops  or  Messses,  mentioned  in  my  article  on  pigs,  I  beg 
to  say  that  for  store  pigs,  I  certainly  should  not  consider  boiled  man¬ 
gold  wurtzel  as  a  slop  or  mess.  Store  pigs  do  not  demand  such 
careful  feeding  as  Fattening  pigs.  They  may  very  well  be  fed  on 
roots  and  other  vegetables,  with  a  very  small  allowance  of  dry  food  ; 
and  boiled  mangold  wurtzel,  mixed  with  bran,  would  make,  I  dare¬ 
say,  very  good  food  for  them,  although  I  never  tried  it.  A  practical 
writer  on  these  subjects  says  : — ■'  In  short  the  juice  (of  mangold  wurtzel) 

is  most  excellent  for  the  mixing  of  most  food  for  pigs .  my 

copper  holds  seven  strike  bushels  ;  I  put  in  three  bushels  of  mangold 
wurtzel,  cut  into  pieces  two  inches  thick,  and  then  fill  the  copper  with 
water.  I  draw  off  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  I  want  to  wet  the  meal  for 
fattening  pigs,  and  the  rest,  roots  and  all,  I  feed  the  yard  hogs  with.  If 
you  give  boiled  or  steamed  potatoes  to  pigs,  there  wants  some  liquor  to 
mix  with  the  potatoes,  as  the  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled  is 
hurtful  to  any  animals  who  drink  it.  With  fattening  pigs  I  should  not 
consider  boiled  mangold  wurtzel  as  desirable  food  ;  a  little  wurtzel  occa¬ 
sionally,  or  some  other  vegetables,  are  necessary  to  keep  their  bowels  in 
good  conditions,  but  beyond  this  I  should  not  recommend  vegetables  as 
food  for  fattening  pigs.’  W.  H.  W. 

Cedar  Leaves  (J.  P.  71/.). — The  accumulation  of  its  leaves  under  a 
cedar-tree  does  it  no  good,  nor  would  it  be  good  practice  to  dig  them  in, 
but  the  top  layer  of  them  may  do  some  good  over  peas,  to  keep  off  mice, 
though  not  so  effectual  as  the  small  tops  of  gorse  or  furze.  No  tree  is 
sooner  improved  by  a  top-dressing  of  good  fresh  soil  than  a  cedar.  We 
would  scrape  away  all  the  loose  stuff  from  under  your  cedar,  and  put  on 
a  few  inches  of  good  rich  earth  instead. 

Laurel  and  Holly  Hedges  (Ibid). — Laurels  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  plant  three  feet  apart  for  a  hedge,  to  fill  up  quickly  ;  and  the 
hollies  two  feet  high,  plant  eighteen  inches  apart. 

Cuttings  ( Anxious  to  Learn). — All  the  plants  in  your  list  will  grow 
from  cuttings  except  Holly  and  Arbutus,  but  the  cuttings  must  be  put  in 
in  August  or  September.  The  Cotoneaster  “with  red  berries,”  if  it  is  a 
trailing  evergreen,  is  C.  microphylla,  and  you  may  put  in  cuttings  of  it 
now,  or  any  time  to  the  end  of  March.  The  Heaths  and  other  green¬ 
house  plants  will  grow  from  cuttings  just  as  you  propose.  The  Red  Spider 
is  very  fond  of  Siphocatnpylm  betulcefolius.  A  cover  for  a  volume  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  costs  a  shilling  from  any  bookseller,  and  the 
binding  will  be  extra,  and  that  you  must  bargain  about  with  your  own 
bookbinder. 

Climbers  for  Warm  and  Cold  Houses  (E.J.H.) — In  the  warm 
house  Passiflora  edulis  and  quudrungularis  will  do  remarkably  well ; 
placing  the  first  in  the  coldest  part,  and  the  latter  in  the  warmest.  The 
first  is  not  showy,  but  its  fruit  is  very  agreeable  to  most  people.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  large,  and  also  good ;  but  you  will  not  obtain  it 
unless  by  artificial  impregnation.  If  you  look  back  you  will  find  the 
whole  process  described  by  Mr.  Beaton.  For  other  two  creepers  we 
recommend  Stephanotis  floribunda  and  Ipomea  Horsfallice.  Four 
climbers  for  the  greenhouse  in  large  pots,  or  planted  out,  might  be 
Mandevilla  suaveotens  and  Ipomea  Learii  at  the  warmest  end ;  and 
Passiflora  coerulea  racemosa  and  P.  Coluilli.  These  would  soon  cover 
the  roof.  For  smaller  growing  things  you  might  prefer  the  Kennedya 
tribe,  and  others.  Lists  and  descriptions  have  previously  been  given. 
The  temperature  is  quite  suitable  for  the  present ;  cold  house,  40°  to  45°, 
and  15°  more  for  the  warm  one.  The  sun  as  it  gets  higher  will  give  a 
higher  temperature.  The  flower  and  leaf  sent  belongs,  we  suspect,  to 
Gesnera  elongata ;  it  will  require  the  warm  house.  We  suspect  the 
cause  of  its  not  opening  its  flowers,  is  either  some  check  it  has  received 
in  getting  it  home,  or  the  very  dull  weather.  If  healthy  it  will  yet 
bloom.  It  flowers  best  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  when  done  flowering 
prune  it  freely,  and  let  it  grow  afresh. 

Lobelias,  Scarlet  and  Pink  (71/.  71/.). — We  presume  that  you  have 
got  Cardinalis,  or  some  allied  kinds,  and  Tupa  btanda.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
tressed  about  their  appearance  now  ;  let  them  die  down  ;  all  they  require 
is  to  be  kept  from  frost  and  extreme  damp.  Towards  spring  the  young 
shoots,  or  suckers,  will  appear  through  the  soil,  and  then  you  may  either 
divide  the  plants,  or  pot  each  sucker  separately;  whether  for  beds,  or  pot 
plants,  they  are  worth  that  care.  When  well  established,  the  soil  should 
be  light,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  too  rich.  Either  the  greenhouse  or  pit 
will  do,  but  if  you  have  plenty  of  room  the  first  will  be  the  safest.  In 
dry  warm  places  they  will  stand  in  the  open  air,  especially  the  scarlets. 

Crossing  Geraniums  (Verbena). — You  are  quite  right.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  triumph  to  get  a  pure  white  and  a  purple  like  Unique,  with 
the  habit  of  Lady  Mary  Fox,  or  of  Diadematum ;  but  these  colours,  if 
we  could  get  them,  would  reward  us,  whatever  the  habit  of  the  plants 
might  be.  Your  question  is,  however,  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
day,  but  as  it  is  not  pressing  just  now,  we  will  wait  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Beaton  will  say  in  his  forthcoming  enumeration  of  our  bedders. 

Sundries  (J.  H.). — We  shall  be  most  happy  to  assist  you  against  the 
inhospitable  climate  on  the  “  north  shore  near  Liverpool,”  but  you  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise  than  a  good  gardener  after  going  on  so  far  with  “  the 
best  publication  in  the  whole  world  of  the  sort.”  The  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  Kalmia  latifolia,  you  had  from  Surrey,  are  as  hardy  as  the 
Gorse  or  Broom,  and  you  need  not  pot  them  at  all,  unless  you  wish  to  see 
their  flowers  a  little  sooner,  and  most  beautiful  flowers  they  are.  We 
call  them  “  American  plants,”  which  require  peat  earth,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  balls  about  their  roots.  The  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  from  the 
nursery  will  not  flower  well  next  season  if  you  pot  them,  but  if  you  pot 
them  now  and  plunge  them  in  the  open  ground,  they  will  be  ready  fur 
another  year,  and  you  can  take  them  into  the  greenhouse  after  they  get  a 
little  frost,  or  say  any  time  in  January,  and  that  would  be  time  enough 
to  take  in  the  American  plants  another  year.  We  do  not  know  the 
Trumpet  Lily  by  that  name,  but  as  you  have  it  in  flower,  send  us  a  single 
flower  and  a  piece  of  a  leaf,  and  we  shall  tell  you  all  about  it,  or  anything 
else  you  may  want  to  know,  at  any  time.  We  suspect  you  mean  Richardia 
cethiopica,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  in  flower  now. 

Tree  Pocony  (T.  C.  F.). — You  had  better  not  disturb  your  Tree pceony 
for  two  or  three  years,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  ;  and  if  you 
should  kill  such  a  fine  plant  you  would  never  forgive  yourself.  It  will 


grow  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  perfectly  hardy',  but  a  late  frost 
is  as  apt  to  hurt  the  flower-buds  as  to  destroy  pear  and  apple  blossoms  ; 
therefore  the  right  time  to  shelter  it  is  in  April,  not  in  winter,  for  it  is  then 
as  hardy  as  the  pear  or  apple.  Your  best  way  to  increase  it,  is  to  divide 
the  ball  of  roots  into  two  or  more  divisions  in  March,  but  you  must  do  it 
very  carefully.  When  the  plant  is  large,  one  of  the  outside  stems  may 
be  split  from  the  rest,  so  as  to  carry  a  few  roots  with  it,  and  that  soon 
makes  a  new  plant. 

Asclepias  tuberosa  (Eliza). — Keep  the  roots  in  a  pot  of  soil,  not 
too  dry,  and  away  from  the  frost,  as  you  would  a  small  dahlia  root,  until 
next  April ;  then  plant  it  out  under  a  south  wall,  or  on  rockwork,  in  a 
warm  sunny  place.  It  is  a  very  pretty  old  plant,  rising  to  18  or  20  inches 
high,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  roots,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  situation  ;  light  rich  loam  and  peat  on  a  dry  bottom  suits  it  better 
than  any  thing  ;  something  should  be  thrown  over  the  roots  in  winter  to 
keep  off  the  wet,  as  it  is  rather  delicate,  and  is  very  apt  to  die  in  winter. 

Alstromerias  (Ibid). — Plant  your  Chilian  Alstromerias  at  once  ;  any 
common  light  soil  will  do  for  them  ;  put  the  roots  four  inches  under  the 
surface,  and  put  some  litter  over  to  keep  them  from  frost.  They  will 
flower  next  May  or  June  ;  and  they  will  be  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  high, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  roots. 

Yellow  Banksian  Rose  (iV.). — The  Banltsian  Roses  are  not  at  all 
fit  subjects  for  amateurs  to  grow  in  pots.  The  best  gardeners  can  hardly 
get  them  to  flower  that  way.  Your  only  chance  is  to  cut  in  your  plant 
very  close  next  March,  shake  away  all  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot 
it  in  fresh  soil  in  a  larger  pot,  and  give  it  two  more  shifts  before  the  end  of 
August,  the  last  pot  to  be  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  not  to  prune 
it  any  next  winter,  and  in  May,  1853,  it  may  bloom. 

Gladiolus  Gandavensis,  &c.  (Ibid). — This  ought  to  flower  in  a 
large  pot,  but  much  better  if  you  plant  it  out  in  a  good  border  next  spring. 
You  need  not  repot  it  before  the  end  of  January.  Comelina  Caelestis 
should  be  treated  like  Salvia  patens,  the  roots  taken  up  before  winter 
and  put  out  in  April.  Datura  ceratocaulon  is  a  tender  annual,  it  should 
be  sown  in  a  hotbed  at  the  end  of  March,  and  planted  out  in  a  warm 
place  by  the  end  of  May;  it  has  a  very  handsome  large  flower  on  a 
weedy-like  plant. 

Kalmia  Latifolia  (Ibid). — Your  soil  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  it, 
otherwise  it  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  and  a  free  flowerer.  You  must  give 
it  only  very  good  peat,  and  water  it  well  in  summer. 

Tropieolum  tricolorum  (Ibid). — It  is  one  of  the  freest-flowering 
plants  we  have,  and  the  prettiest ;  but  it  requires  a  constant  exposure  to 
pure  air,  and  abundance  of  water  after  the  buds  appear.  Your  root 
could  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  flower  last  year,  but  after  such  a 
growth  as  you  describe  it  will  certainly  flower  this  next  spring,  if  you  attend 
to  the  air  and  water  as  above  ;  close  confinement  is  the  ruin  of  it  in  most 
hands.  It  would  thrive  well  in  a  constant  draft,  no  matter  how  cold,  if 
above  the  freezing  point ;  and  so  with  all  the  family. 

Kohl-Rabi  (J.  S.  G.). — It  is  usually  boiled  in  slices,  and  eaten  with 
melted  butter.  It  never  increases  in  size  beyond  that  it  attains  the  first 
year.  A  north  border  overshadowed  with  elms  will  grow  nothing  profit¬ 
ably.  You  will  have  seen  lately  what  has  beenjsaid  about  a  north  border 
not  overshadowed. 

Close  Glass  (J.  S.  L.). — You  ask — “Would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
glass  of  a  greenhouse  to  lap  close  in  all  cases,  where  no  artificial  heat  is 
required?”  In  our  opinion,  founded  on  experience,  it  would  not,  even 
though  you  use  “  Hartley’s  Patent  for  the  roof,  and  twenty-one  ounce 
glass  for  the  front  sashes.”  In  such  a  structure,  when  the  cold  is  very 
severe,  even  those  thicknesses  will  not  sufficiently  keep  out  the  cold,  with¬ 
out  additional  shelter,  and  in  milder  seasons  the  additional  healthiness  of 
plants  in  an  open-lapped  structure,  far  exceeds  any  trifling  saving  of 
trouble  required  for  sheltering  in  the  colder  seasons. 

Draining  Gardens  (J.  S.), — In  your  clay  soil  you  must  not  have 
the  side  drains  more  than  five  yards  apart,  whereas  in  your  plan  they  are 
eight  yards.  There  is  no  need  to  have  a  side  drain  so  close  to  the  main 
drain,  as  you  have  it  at  the  corner  marked  E.  Do  not  have  the  side 
drains  fall  into  the  main  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  Although  you 
are  intending  to  drain  still  in  [your  northern  situation, (and  heavy  soil,  we 
strenuously  recommend  you  to  plant  above  the  level.  It  will  save  your 
fruit-trees  from  disease,  and  promote  the  ripening  of  your  fruit. 

Melon  (T.  D.  I1.). — We  know  nothing  about  the  St.  Heller  Melon. 
Try  it,  but  do  not  depend  upon  it  for  your  main  crop.  Grow  some  other 
which  you  know  to  be  good,  or  you  may  lose),the  season.  If  you  mean 
“  the  chamber  ”  under  the  mould  of  your  cucumber-bed,  you  may  heat 
that  to  100°,  as  that  temperature  only  heats  the  soil  to  85°,  but  you  must 
not  have  the  air  in  which  the  plants  grow  heated  to  100°. 

Over-luAu riant  Apricot  and  Cherry  (F.  Orgill).—Hy  all  means 
open  a  trench  at  about  three  feet  from  the  stem  round  each,  cut  through 
every  root  you  come  to  in  digging  down  two  feet  perpendicularly  ;  then 
clear  away  underneath,  and  cut  through  all  the  tap-roots.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  tell  you  “  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  frame,”  unless  we 
know  what  it  is  that  you  wish  to  grow. 

Hampton  Court  and  Cumberland  Lodge  Vines  (R.  D.  L.). — 
The  latter,  we  believe,  is  about  twice  as  large  as  that  at  Hampton  Court. 
The  vinery  at  Hampton  Court  is  only  /0  feet  long,  whilst  the  vinery  at 
Cumberland  Lodge  is  138  feet  in  length,  and  is  wider  than  that  at  Hamp¬ 
ton.  Each  vinery  is  filled  by  one  vine.  In  1843  we  know  that  the 
Cumberland  Lodge  vine  ripened  2000  bunches.  Fuchsias  should  be 
trained  in  a  pyramidal  form,  the  centre  stem  should  be  well  clothed  with 
branches  from  the  soil  upwards. 

Peaches  Shedding  their  Fruit  (P.  T.). — Our  correspondent  says, 
“  I  have  tw'o  Peach-trees  in  my  garden,  facing  the  south,  trained  on  the 
rear  wall  of  a  range  of  cottages,  and  having  a  strawberry  bed  in  front  of 
about  eight  feet  wide  from  wall  to  path.  These  trees  appeaiqvery  healthy, 
and  produce  abundance  of  fruit  every  year,  which  grows  to  a  full  size, 
turns  colour  as  if  ripe,  and  then  falls  off  in  rapid  succession,  whilst  hard 
and  unfit  for  the  table.”  Never  was  a  more  decided  example  of  the^ill- 
consequences  of  growing  strawberries  on  a  fruit  border.  If  you  remove 
the  strawberries  from  a  circuit  of  five  or  six  feet  round  each  of  your  wall 
trees,  cover  over  that  space  in  summer  with  mulch,  and  during  long 
droughts  give  w'ater  plentifully  twice  ajweek,  your  peaches  will  not  shed 
their  fruit. 

Cottage  Gardener’s  Dictionary  (W.  J.). — You  canjhave  a  cover 
through  any  bookseller  from  Messrs.  Orr  and  Co.,  2,  Amen  Corner.  We 
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certainly  cannot  tell  you  how  the  syllables  are  sounded,  nor  do  we  under¬ 
stand  how  you  can  make  a  mistake  with  the  accents. 

Cydonia japonica  (31.  N.). —  You  may  move  this  now,  but  the  best 
time  for  doing  so  is  November,  or  end  of  October.  We  think  you  will 
have  found  what  you  require  in  Mr,  Beaton’s  subsequent  notes  on 
Climbing  Roses. 

Liquid-manure  ( F ■  C.). — The  liquid  from  a  dungheap  will  benefit 
instead  of  injuring  your  newly-planted  shrubs,  if  applied  when  they  are 
growing.  This  is  not  the  season  for  applying,  but  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  We  cannot  recommend  dealers. 

Cineraria  maritime,  &c.  (S.  C .) — We  are  sorry  you  cannot  meet 
with  this  and  Catlestina  ageratoides,  and  agree  with  you  in  thinking  any 
one  advertising  them  would  be  remunerated.  The  Centipede  is  not  a  foe 
to  the  gardeners. 

Poultry  Dealers  ( F .  B.). — They  must  advertise.  We  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

Great-flowered  Henbane— ( H.  W-). — We  do  not  think  this  is 
to  be  had  of  florists  yet.  Saponaria  calabrica  could  be  had  of  any  of  the 
large  nurserymen  near  London. 

Tulip  Lists  ( Enjield ), — Priced  lists  of  tulips,  containing  descriptions 


i  of  the  flowers,  maybe  had  gratis  of  Mr.  Groom,  or  any  other  large 
|  grower  of  tulips  for  sale. 

Keeping  Hedgehogs. — A  correspondent  (An  Experiencer)  in  answer 
to  .1.  C.’s  enquiries,  says  : — “Procure  two  young  ones,  male  and  female  ; 
j  put  them  in  your  garden,  but  if  they  have  not  a  good  warm  bed,  they  will 
not  live ;  get  a  barrowful  of  dry  leaves,  place  them  in  any  out-of-the-way 
|  spot  in  your  garden,  there  put  the  hedgehogs,  and  give  them  acorns,  crabs, 
apples,  & c.,  but  best  of  all,  a  small  dish  of  milk.  They  will  live  on  bread, 
and  if  you  teach  them  to  understand  any  call,  they  will  come  at  the  signal, 
and  eat  at  their  little  trough.” 

Names  of  Orchids  (A  Correspondent). — Your  orchid  flowers  came 
!  in  tolerable  condition,  but  some  of  the  labellums  had  lost  their  colour. 

They  are — 1.  Zygopetalum  Mackayii.  2.  Z.  Mackayii,  a  large  var.  3. 

I  Z.  brachypetalum ,  but  so  faded,  that  we  are  not  quite  sure  we  are  correct 
I  in  so  naming  it.  4.  Z.  Murrayanum. 

London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — January  1st,  1852. 
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Now  ready,  complete  in  one  volume,  price  8s1  lit/,  cloth, 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENERS’  DICTIONARY. 

DESCRIBING 

THE  PLANTS,  FRUITS,  AND  VEGETABLES  DESIRABLE  FOR  THE  GARDEN, 

AND  EXPLAINING  THE  TERMS  AND  OPERATIONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THEIR  CULTIVATION. 

EDITED  BY  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  ESQ., 

editor  of  “the  cottage  gardener,”  “the  gardeners’  almanack,”  etc. 

_  LONDON:  WILLIAM  S.  ORR  &  CO.,  AMEN  CORNER. 


pHRISTMAS. 

Vy  period  of  the  vea 


OOWERBY’S  ENGLISH  BO- 

kJ  TANY. — To  be  disposed  of  (the  property 
of  a  widow)  the  first  50  numbers  of  Sowerby’s 
English  Botany,  now  issuing,  in  monthly  parts, 
at  3s.  6d.  each,  and  to  be  completed  in  80  num¬ 
bers.  Also  a  handsome  collection  of  dried  Bri¬ 
tish  Plants,  carefully  prepared.  —  Apply  to 
J.  B.  H.,  Post-office,  Madely,  Newcastle,  Staf¬ 
fordshire. 

At  this  festive 

period  of  the  year,  when  friends  and  lovers 
assemble  at  the  social  board,  or  join  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  a  more  than  usual  anxiety 
is  created  for  Personal  Attraction,  and  the 
following  unrivalled  discoveries  for  the  Toilet 
are  called  into  increased  requisition,  namely — 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  creating 
and  sustaining  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair. 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR,  for  rendering 
the  Skin  soft,  fair,  and  blooming. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Denti¬ 
frice,  for  imparting  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to 
the  Teeth,  and 

ROWLANDS’  AQUA  D’ORO,  a  fragrant 
and  spirituous  Perfume,  an  essential  accom¬ 
paniment  to  places  of  public  amusement  and 
crowded  assemblies. 

The  Patronage  of  Royalty  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  high  appreciation  by  rank  and  fashion, 
with  the  well-known  infallible  efficacy  of  these 
articles,  give  them  a  celebrity  unparalleled,  and 
render  them  a  peculiarly  Elegant  and  Sea¬ 
sonable  Present! 

Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations.  The 
only  genuine  of  'each  bears  th*  name  of 
“ROWLANDS’”  preceding  that  of  the 
Article  on  the  wrapper  or  label. 

Sold  by  A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  20, 
Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers.  *  , 

works  of  Permanent  in- 

TEREST  originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  8  vo/s.  imperial  Svo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £5  12s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 
L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

***  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C- 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  just 
been  published,  price  10s  cloth. 

In  2  vo Is.  imperial  Svo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £ 2  2s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  PEACE; 
1816—1846.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  With 
Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen*Cotner. 


AND  FLORIST'S  GUIDE; 

Or,  Hints  on  General  Cultivation,  Floriculture  and  Hothouse  Management, 
•with  a  Record  of  Botanical  Progress. 

Conducted  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea. 

ASSISTED  BY  A.  HENFREY,  F.L.S.,  AND  W.  F.  AYRES,  C.M.H.S. 

This  work  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  Flower-culture  and  Botany,  being  intended  to  form  a 
Monthly  Record,  with  faithful  representations,  of  such  Plants— whether  newly-imported  species, 
or  new  varieties  of  Florists’  Flowers— as  are  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  Each  Part  is 
intended  to  contain  Two  Plates,  drawn  from  nature,  and  coloured  in  every  respect  equal  to  those 
in  the  “Gardeners’  Magazine  of  Botany,”  with  Sixteen  Pages  of  Letter-press,  interspersed 
with  Vignettes  and  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  Plates  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  allotted  so  as  both  to  represent  the  finest  Florists’  Flowers 
as  they  come  into  bloom,  and  the  most  interesting  and  newest  Flowering  Plants  imported  during  the 
season,  or  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  In  each  case,  when  the  subjects  admit  of  it, 
two  or  more  figures  will  be  grouped  together,  so  that  three  or  four  subjects  may  frequently  be 
represented  on  the  Two  Plates. 

The  Letter-press  will  consist  of  popular  descriptions  of  the  Coloured  Illustrations,  with  their 
history  and  cultivation  in  plain  and  popular  language,  with  due  precision,  but  w  ithout  any  attempt 
at  technical  description  ;  Notices  of  New  Flowering  Plants  from  Public  and  Private  Gardens  and 
the  Nurseries,  accompanied  by  Wood  Engravings  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  which  the 
Plates  will  not  suffice  to  illustrate  ;  and  a  record  of  Botanical  progress  derived  from  personal 
observation,  or  gleaned  from  the  foreign  journals,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Societies, 

As  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  Conductors  to  place  before  their  readers  information  on  all  the 
best  and  newest  Flowers  and  Plants,  with  Illustrations  of  them,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  Culti¬ 
vators  residing  at  a  distance  from  London  to  acquaint  them,  from  time  to  time,  w  ith  the  existence 
of  novelties  worthy  of  being  figured,  described,  and  cultivated.  All  such  communications  will  be 
treated  with  attention  and  impartiality. 

London  :  W.  S.  Orr,  and  Co.,  Amen  Corner> 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  NATURE,  AND  THE  WORLD  AT  LARGE. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1852,  price  1  (id,  to  be  continued  Weekly ;  also  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  ~d 
( uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with  “Dickens’  Household  Words  ”),  No.  I.  of 

KIDD’S  LONDON  JOURNAL: 

A  Literary,  Scientific,  Instructive,  and  Amusing1  Family  Paper. 

Conducted  by  Mr.  WILLIAM  KIDD,  of  Hammersmith, 

Author  of“  British  Song  Birds,”  ‘‘Birds  of  Passage,”  “  Essays  on  Natural  History,” 

“  Instinct  and  Reason,”  “  The  Aviary  and  its  Occupants,”  $c.,  now  publishing, 
weekly,  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  Newspaper. 


From  the  Critic,  London  Literary  Journal,  No.  257,  December  15,  1851  : — 

“A  New  Weekly  Journal  ok  Natural  History. — We  observe  that  Mr.  William  Kidd,  of 
Hammersmith,  the  author  of  so  many  interesting  and  intructive  works  on  Natural  History,  is 
about  to  address  himself  to  the  public,  through  a  cheap  Weekly  Journal  of  his  own.  This  we  take 
to  be  a  wise  step  ;  for  the  amateur  and  the  experienced  naturalist  alike  require  an  organ  and  a  friend. 
Such,  we  anticipate,  Kidd’s  London  Journal  will  be  ;  and  our  readers  can  judgeof  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  anticipation,  for  we  have,  by  means  of  Extracts  from  his  Essays,  published  in  the 
Gardeners’  Chronicle  and  elsewhere,  made  them  familiar  with  the  generality  of  William  Kidd’s 
mind,  and  the  correctness  of  his  acquirements  as  a  student  of  nature.  Kidd’s  London  Journal 
is,  we  observe,  to  be  the  same  size  as  ‘  Household  Words,’  and  will  contain  other  information  than 
that  which  the  Editor  has  spent  a  life  in  obtaining  and  generalising.” 

London:  Published  by  George  Berger,  Holywell-street,  Strand,  (to  whom  Books  for  Reviews 
and  Communications  should  be  forwarded),  and  procurable,  by  order,  of  every  Bookseller  and 
Newsvenderin  the  Kingdom. 

Part  I.—To  be  continued 31  onthly,  Price  Is.  6d.,  with  two  Coloured  Plates  and  Sixteen  Pages 
of  Letter-Press,  interspersed  with  Wood  Engravings, 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


1 

M  W 

D  D 

JANUARY  8—14,  1852. 

1  Weather  near  Lo 

Barometer.  Thermo. 

NDON 

Wind. 

n  1851. 

Rain  in  In. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  of 
Year. 

8  Th 

Lucian. 

29.516  —  29.491 

49-27 

s.w. 

08 

7  a.  8 

7  a.  4 

5  a  41 

17 

6 

47 

8 

9  F 

Lambs  begin  to  fall. 

30.038  — 29-/81 

45—23 

s.w. 

07 

6 

8 

6  59 

18 

7 

12 

9 

10  S 

Black  Hellebore  flowers. 

30.054-29-944 

50—39 

s.w. 

21 

6 

10 

8  22 

19 

7 

37 

10 

1 1  Sun 

1  Sun.  after  Epiphany.  Hil.T.  beg. 

30.108  —  30.034 

49—45 

s.w. 

02 

5 

11 

9  43 

20 

8 

1 

11 

12  M 

Plough  Monday. 

29.959—29.937 

51—47 

s.w. 

01 

5 

12 

11  2 

21 

8 

25 

12 

13  Tu 

Hilary.  Cambridge  Term  begins. 

29.826  —  29.717 

49—44 

s.w. 

— 

4 

14 

morn. 

22 

8 

43 

13 

14  W 

Oxford  Term  begins. 

29.552  —  29.263 

48—40 

S.E . 

— 

3 

15 

0  21 

9 

10 

14 

To  no  class  of  men,  independent  of  the  practitioners  of  their  own  art, 
are  gardeners  more  indebted,  than  to  those  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  reason  for  the  obligation  is  obvious.  In  all  ages  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  physical  remedies  were  chiefly  derived  from  plants  ; 
a  knowledge  of  these,  therefore,  was  essential  to  the  dispenser  and  pre- 
scriber  of  them  ;  plants  became  their  especial  study,  they  collected  them 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  cultivated  them  to  ascertain  their  pro¬ 
perties,  and  wrote  concerning  them,  to  impart  their  acquired  knowledge. 
It  is  remarkable,  but  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all  our  earliest 
botanical  works  are  from  the  pens  of  men  of  medicine.  Turner,  Lyte, 
and  Gerard,  were,  each,  like  Parkinson,  whose  Herbal  happens  to  be 
lying  open  before  us,  “  a  worthy  apothecary  and  herbalist.”  Indeed, 
herbalist  and  apothecary  were  then  synonymes,  and  Shalcspere  was  right 
in  describing  his  apothecary  as  “culling  of  simples,”  and  in  mentioning 
no  other  medicaments  but  “  musty  seeds,”  and  “old  cakes  of  roses,” 
for  mineral  drugs  were  then  rarely  administered.  The  poet  might  have 
alluded  with  equal  truth  to  the  apothecary  culling  when  the  sought-for 
herb’s  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  for  it  was  believed  by  those  simplers 
that  each  was  under  the  influence  of  a  Planet,  and  even  as  late  as  1/90, 
Mr.  Meyrick,  a  surgeon  and  a  friend  of  Withering,  “  at  first  proposed,  in 
order  to  gratify  such  as  are  fond'  of  exhibiting  medicine  astrologically,  to 
prefix  (in  his  New  Family  Herbal)  the  character  of  the  Planet  which  is 
supposed  to  govern  each  herb.”  For  the  sake  of  an  illustration,  if  we 
consult  the  old  herbalists  as  to  the  properties  of  Hyssop,  we  shall  find 
that  Culpepper  says  “The  herb  is  Jupiter’s,  and  the  sign  Cancer.  It 
strengthens  all  the  parts  of  the  body  under  Cancer  and  Jupiter,”  and 
Ur.  Bulleyn,  without  any  allusion  to  these  astrological  whimsies,  though 
he  lived  a  century  before  Culpepper,  says,  in  his  Book  of  Simples — 
“  Hyssop  is  hot  in  the  third  degree  ;  it  hath  virtue  to  make  humours  thin 
and  warm.  Sodden  with  figs,  rue,  and  honey,  in  clean  water,  and  drank, 
it  greatly  helpeth  the  sickness  in  the  lungs  and  old  coughs.  Sodden  with 
Grains  of  Paradise,  called  Cardamomum,  it  mightily  purgeth  and 
bringeth  good  colour.  Figs,  salt,  nitre,  and  hyssop,  stamped  together, 
and  applied  to  the  spleen,  help  it  much,  and  taketh  away  the  water  that 
runneth  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh.  Sodden  with  oxymel  it 
cleanseth  phlegm.  This  herb  was  used  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  old 
time  of  the  bloody  sacrifice,  and  the  holy  prophet,  in  his  51st  Psalm, 
sayeth  unto  Almighty  God — ‘  Sprinkle  me,  O  Cord,  with  Hyssop,  &c.’ 
God  grant  us  all  to  have  such  blessed  plants  of  that  Hyssop  in  our 
garden,  which  have  virtue  to  heal  all  sicknesses  of  the  Soul  defiled  with 
sin.”  Contemporary  with  this  last-quoted  author,  and  his  equal  in  rising 
superior  to  the  astrological  darkness  of  his  period,  was  Rembebt 
Uodoens,  who,  although  a  foreign  botauist,  deserves  mention,  if  it  was 
only  on  account  of  his  works  being  the  foundation,  upon  which  our  own 
botanist  and  gardener,  Gerard,  founded  his  “  Herbal,”  as  Lyte  had 
done  his  before  ;  but  besides  this  he  was  an  encourager  of  horticulture 
himself.  This  physician  and  botanist  was  born  near  Mechlin,  in  Flanders, 
in  1517.  He  studied  at  Louvaine  :  became  conspicuous  for  his  learning 
whilst  young ;  travelled  into  Italy  ;  and  on  his  return  was  appointed 


physician  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  II. — as  he  was  afterwards  to 
j  Rodolph  the  II.  The  importunity  of  his  friends  procured  his  dismission 
from  the  Emperor’s  service.  He  then  practised  at  Antwerp  ;  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  Professor  of  Physic  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  j 
i  1585 — 6.  He  wrote  on  subjects  connected  with  Astronomy,  Geography, 
and  Physic,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  productions  on  Botany.  He  first 
published  in  1552,  his  Frugum  Historia,  and  Herbarium  Belgicum. 
But  his  chief  work  appeared  in  1583,  in  which  he  included  all  his  other 
botanical  writings  under  the  title  of  Stirpium  Historia;  Pemptades. 
Each  Pemptade  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  first  Pemptade  contains 
numerous  dissimilar  plants  in  alphabetical  order ;  the  second,  Florist’s 
Flowers  and  the  umbelliferous  Plants ;  the  third,  Medicinal  Roots — 
Purgative  Plants — Climbing  and  Poisonous  Plants — with  most  of  the 
cryptogamia  he  was  aware  of ;  the  fourth,  Grain — Pulses — Grasses — 
j  Water  and  marsh  plants  ;  the  fifth,  edible  Plants — Gourds — esculent 
■  Roots — oleraceous  and  spinous  Plants  ;  and  the  sixth,  Shrubs  and  Trees. 

— The  appendix  is  compiled  chiefly  from  Uioscorides,  Cato,  and  Pliny, 
relating  to  the  progress  of  Botany  and  Agriculture,  among  the  Romans  : 
as  well  as  being  in  commendation  of  Garuens,  with  rules  lor  laying  them 
out,  and  advantageously  managing  them. 

Turner,  Lyte,  and  Gerard,  might  well  found  their  Herbals  upon  that 
of  this  early  continental  plant-collector,  for  among  their  own  countrymen 
at  that  period  ignorance  profound  in  most  of  the  sciences  prevailed.  So 
dense  and  dangerous  was  this  ignorance  among  the  takers  of  medica¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  among  their  dispensers,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in 
1512,  to  enact  that  no  one  should  practice  as  a  healer  of  diseases  unless 
licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Uiocese,  after  examination  before  himself, 
aided  by  four  others  skilled  in  leech-craft,  and  the  reason  for  thus 
enacting,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Statute,  is  that  “physic 
and  surgery  is  daily  within  this  realm  exercised  by  a  great  multitude  of 
ignorant  persons — in  which  they  partly  use  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and 
partly  apply  such  remedies  as  be  very  noxious,  to  the  high  displeasure  of 
God,  great  infamy  to  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hurt,  damage,  and 
destruction  of  the  king’s  liege  people.”  We  might  quote,  if  our  space 
permitted,  much  more  in  illustration  of  the  same  defect  of  knowledge  ; 
yet  we  must  add  one  more  extract  from  our  old  Statute  book,  and  that 
shall  be  from  an  act  passed  in  1541,  whereby  the  barbers  and  surgeons  of 
London  were  united  into  one  corporation,  “  to  the  intent  that  by  their 
union  and  oft  assembly  together,  the  good  and  due  order,  exercise,  and 
j  knowledge  in  the  said  science  or  faculty  of  surgery  should  be  more  per¬ 
fect  and  speedy  1  ”  But,  moreover,  the  Statute  goes  on  to  enact  that 
barbers  shall  no  longer  practice  any  part  of  surgery,  “drawing  of  teeth 
only  excepted  ;  ”  and  that,  henceforth,  surgeons  “  shall  in  no  wise  occupy 
nor  exercise  the  feat  or  craft  of  barbery  or  shaving  ”  !  ! 

Meteorology  of  the  Week.  —  At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  40.2°  and  30./°  respectively.  The  greatest  j 
heat,  5(i°,  occurred  on  the  14th  in  1849,  and  the  lowest  cold,  4°,  on  the 
14th,  in  1838.  During  the  period,  94  days  were  fine,  and  on  "4  rain  fell. 


Haying  shewn  in  our  fifth  volume  all  the  details  of 
building  a  greenhouse  for  five  pounds,  we  cannot  go 
further  in  that  direction  to  lessen  expense  to  our  readers, 
and  when  one  of  our  correspondents  shewed  us  how  he 
proposed  to  warm  his  vinery  by  the  mere  animal  heat 
given  off  by  his  cows,  we  thought  that  a  great  step  was 
taken  towards  close  economy  in  fuel.  It  is  true  we  had 
some  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  using  cow-heat, 
for  we  had  the  fear  of  dust,  &c.,  before  our  eyes.  How¬ 
ever,  about  two  months  since,  November  2,2nd,  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  correspondent  the  following  letter  : — 

“  The  cows  are  again  housed  for  the  winter  in  the  cow¬ 
house  vinery,  and  very  pretty  they  look  with  a  row  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  on  the  wall  in  front  of  them  just  coming  into 
blossom.  A  scarlet  Geranium,  too,  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  and  trained  on  the  same  wall,  looks  very  well  and 
luxuriant.  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  registered  ten  degrees 
of  frost  last  night  outside  ;  in  the  cow-house  vinery  it  regis¬ 
tered  thirty-seven  degrees  as  the  lowest  point.  We  have 
laid  planks  across  the  tie-beams,  and  loaded  them  with  pots 
of  Calceolarias,  Geraniums ,  Strawberries,  Ac.  Ac.  The  vines 
have  grown  extremely  well,  and  next  year  I  intend  to  force 
them  to  break  about  a  fortnight  before  they  would  do  so 
naturally,  and  let  them  bear  a  few  bunches,  as  their  bearing 


will  be  the  test  of  success.  At  present  I  am  sanguine  as  to 
the  result,  so  much  so  that  I  have  just  finished  another 
double  cow-house,  glazed  also  in  two  ridges,  of  it)  feet  span 
each,  and  150  feet  long,  with  the  intention  of  adding  to  it 
annually.  The  dust,  as  you  foretold,  is  troublesome,  but 
then  we  made  it  worse  by  having  the  cows  eurricombed  and 
brushed.  The  last  cow-house  is  most  admired,  and  I  have 
had  several  applicants  for  permission  to  sketch  it  for  pub¬ 
lication.  If  you  wish  for  a  plan  you  shall  have  one.” 

We  have  accepted  this  offer,  and  our  readers  shall 
benefit  by  it  so  soon  as  the  drawings  are  received. 
Cows,  however,  are  not  available  to  everybody  as 
sources  of  heat,  and  as  we  are  continually  applied  to  for 
information  as  to  cheap  modes  of  heating,  we  were  glad 
to  be  informed  that  Mr.  Pannell,  5(1,  Fetter-lane, 
Holborn,  had  exhibited,  in  the  Crystal  Pavilion,  a  very 
cheap  and  very  effective  heating-apparatus.  We  were 
told,  moreover,  that  he  had  erected  one  at  Park  Hall, 
Barlbfough,  near  Chesterfield,  and  from  Mr.  Henry 
Barnes,  the  highly  intelligent  gardener  there,  we 
received  the  following  particulars  : — 

“  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  lately  erected 
a  forcing-house,  which  is  heated  by  Pannell’s  appa- 
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ratus,  a  model  of  which  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition, 
and  it  is  giving  us  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

|  The  house  altogether  is  a  cheap  one;  the  dimensions  are 
!  thirty  feet  by  twelve  feet.  We  have  a  walk  through  the 
centre,  and  a  bed  at  back  and  front ;  one  for  the  growth  of 
cucumbers,  and  the  other  for  pines.  The  bottom-lieat  is 
supplied  by  stout  zinc  tanks,  two  feet  wide  and  three  inches 
deep,  passing  under  the  beds,  and  the  house  can  be  filled 
with  vapour  from  them,  if  required,  by  means  of  ventilators 
I  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  For  top  heat  we  have  three - 
j  inch  How  and  return  pipes,  passing  along  the  front  of  the 
!  house  over  the  hue  which  is  carried  inside  close  to  the 
front  wall.  The  pipes  are  supplied  from  a  large  zinc  feeder, 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  is  connected  with 
the  how  and  return  pipe  by  one-inch  lead  pipes  ;  this  throws 
off  much  heat  at  the  coldest  end  of  the  house,  and  supplies 
us  with  warm  water.  The  how  and  return  pipes,  from  the 
boiler  to  the  tanks  and  pipes,  are  one-inch  lead  pipes,  and  by 
means  of  stop-taps  we  can  heat  all  or  only  one  at  once, 
although  they  are  on  different  levels.  The  boiler  is  very 
small  and  cast  with  four  arms.” 

Finding  that  the  plan  was  successful,  we  next 
obtained  from  Mr.  Pannell  the  following  details  : — 

“  I  will  first  explain  to  you  its  capabilities,  namely,  to  give 
a  moist  or  dry  bottom-heat.  If  a  moist  heat,  as  for  pines, 
cucumbers,  <fcc.,  then,  when  required ,  to  give  a  dry  top-heat 
to  absorb  the  superabundant  moisture  in  dull  winter 
weather;  but  when  solar  heat  can  be  had,  then  to  turn  the 
top-heat  into  the  tank  underneath.  For  growing  melons,  to 
give  a  di-y  bottom-heat,  and  top-heat  also,  and  if  a  little 
moist  bottom-heat  is  required,  to  be  able  to  give  it.  To 
heat  churches,  or  any  other  buildings,  baths,  &c.  in  the 
most  economical  manner.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
retort  boiler,  two  feet  high  and  five  inches  diameter,  with 
two  flow  and  two  return  pipes,  a  circular  boiler,  in  which  the 
retort  is  enclosed,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  at  bottom  and 
twelve  inches  at  top,  with  space  left  for  the  flow  and  return 
pipes  of  the  retort  to  go  through,  which,  when  set,  is  filled 
between  with  brick,  but  the  space  is  but  three  inches  wide, 
so  that  it  is  soon  stopped.  The  space  for  the  water  in  the 
circular  boiler  is  two  inches,  and  it  has  also  two  flow  and 
two  return  pipes  ;  also  a  flue  running  round  the  outside  for 
fire  draft  three  inches.  Then,  I  have  a  plate  over  the  top 
with  a  boiler  cast  in,  nine  inches  by  six  and  three  inches 
deep,  with  a  flow  and  return  in  that,  so  that  when  the 
fire  is  lighted  the  retort  boiler  is  completely  enveloped 
in  fire,  the  inside  of  the  circular  boiler  also,  and  a  fire- 
draft  round  the  outside  also ;  then,  the  fire  in  ascending 
to  the  flue  strikes  against  the  plate  boiler  and  heats  it,  so 
1  that  I  think  I  have  economised  the  fire  in  almost  every 
j  conceivable  way.  I  have  a  supply  hole  in  my  plate  to  back 
!  the  fire  up  with  at  night ;  and  when  I  want  to  generate 
steam,  I  have  a  tin  boiler  made  to  fit  the  hole,  by  which  I 
,  can  generate  steam  to  fill  the  house  quickly.  I  have,  also, 
a  hot  air  chamber  round  my  brickwork,  and  by  having  a 
cold  air  drain  in  at  bottom,  cause  a  continual  flow  of  pure 
rarified  air  to  be  brought  into  the  house,  which,  I  think, 
j  makes  my  apparatus  complete.  The  price  for  the  apparatus 
complete,  and  superintending  fixing,  is  £8  8s.,  a  third-class 
fare  by  rail  from  and  to  London,  and  my  refreshment,  &c., 
i  where  I  go.  I  will  undertake  to  provide  cast-iron  pipes,  of 
any  size  required,  as  cheap,  and  I  think  cheaper,  than  can 
j  be  had  anywhere  in  London,  as  I  have  it  all  cast  at  a 
1  furnace  in  Derbyshire  where  the  iron  is  made." 

\  “  I  herewith  enclose  you  a  sketch,  or  I  may  say  a  vertical 

i  section,  of  my  heating-apparatus,  with  a  referential  explana¬ 
tion.  A  is  a  retort  boiler,  two  feet  high,  set  in  the  centre  of 
a  circular  boiler,  B  B,  which  has  an  opening  to  allow  the 
two  flow  and  two  return  pipes  to  pass  through  ;  g  g  are  two 
flow,  and  h  h  are  two  return  pipes  to  the  circular  boiler, 
B  B,  which  is  the  same  height  as  the  retort,  and  is  fixed  so 
that  the  fire  acts  quite  round  the  inside,  and  nearly  all 
|  up  the  outside,  as  shown  by  the  arrows ;  at  F  is  the  fire¬ 
place  and  bars  ;  L  L  L  L  are  two  inlets  and  two  outlets  into 
a  hot-air  chamber,  0  O ,  which  conveys  a  constant  stream  of 
warmed  air  into  any  part  of  the  house  required.  C  is  a 
boiler,  cast  in  a  plate  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  is  laid  over  the  fire-flue,  which  is  shown  by  the 
arrows  aud.  m,  by  which,  the  fire  passing  along  the  flue,  the 


water  is  heated,  and  carried  either  to  the  pipes,  or  tank,  as 
required;  w  is  a  circular  cover,  fitted  to  a  feeding  hole  in 


the  plate,  for  the  convenience  of  making  up  the  fire  at  night, 
which  can  be  left  for  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  d  d,  and  e  e, 
are  parts  of  the  flue  communicating  with  m.  The  apparatus 
can  be  applied  so  as  to  give  a  moist  bottom  and  top  heat,  or 
a  moist  bottom  and  dry  top  heat,  or  a  dry  heat  altogether  if 
required.  In  fact,  I  think  I  may  truly  say  it  fully  answers 
the  appellation  I  gave  it,  namely,  The  Artificial  Climate 
Producer.  It  can  be  regulated  by  stop  cocks,  and  applied  to 
any  hot-water  pipes,  or  tanks,  now  in  operation,  if  required.” 


PEACH  FORCING. 

About  the  middle  of  January  is  an  excellent  time  to 
begin  Peach  Forcing,  and  if  all  goes  well,  first-rate  fruit 
|  may  be  expected  a  little  before  Midsummer;  they  will 
both  possess  more  flavour,  colour,  and  size,  than  those 
from  earlier  attempts.  To  have  them  in  May — and 
they  are  seldom  produced  earlier  of  any  quality — forcing 
must  begin  in  the  early  part  of  December. 

The  first  process  is  to  put  the  house  in  order.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  some  defect  has  occurred  in 
the  trees ;  something  that  requires  re-arrangement ; 
perhaps  a  fresh  tree  to  be  planted.  When  such  is  the 
case  the  old  soil  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  excavated  ; 
and  this,  where  other  trees  grow  near,  is  a  somewhat 
nice  operation.  There  are  many  fine  kinds  adapted 
for  in-door  work,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  Royal 
George  is  always  in  high  esteem;  for  it  is  not  only  good, 
but  large,  and  of  a  very  hardy  constitution.  We  would, 
however,  strongly  recommend  the  old  Bellegarde  or 
Galande  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  one  best  Peach  in  the 
kingdom ;  in  flavour  decidedly  superior,  and  scarcely 
second  to  any  other  in  size ;  whilst  it  will  produce  a 
smaller  proportion  of  “  crabs,”  or  tasteless  fruit,  than 
most  others. 

The  old  and  worn-out  soil  must  be  removed,  then,  to 
the  very  drainage,  and  all  soil  extricated  from  the  roots 
of  the  adjoining  trees  that  their  roots  will  permit;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  liberties  in  this 
respect  to  steal  a  march  on  them ;  an  opportunity  is 
thus  afforded  of  renewing  or  refreshing  the  established 
trees.  The  drainage,  of  course,  will  be  examined,  and, 
if  anyways  deranged,  set  right;  for  no  success  can  be 
hoped  for  with  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  if  the  bottom 
be  stagnated :  the  utmost  freedom  for  the  escape  of 
moisture  is  requisite  both  in  the  soil  and  subsoil.  We 
have  known  a  house  cast  most  of  its  fruit  annually 
through  stagnation  of  soil  alone.  A  depth  of  thirty  inches 
may  be  allowed  in-doors,  and  nearly  three  parts  of  the 
compost  should  be  a  sound  loam,  such  as  the  nursery¬ 
men  about  the  Metropolis  approve  of  for  general  potting 
purposes,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Norwood  loam. 
Not  that  we  would  have  everybody  go  to  Norwood;  it 
is  merely  pointed  to  as  an  example.  Neither  should  it 
be  understood  that  this  celebrated  Norwood  loam  is  the 
very  best  in  all  England;  for  it  is  probable  that,  let  a 
person  be  situated  in  almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
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there  is  as  good  loam  for  the  Peach  within  two  miles  of 
him.  There  is  no  occasion  to  make  so  much  fuss  about 
colour,  although  most  practical  men  consider  a  yellow, 
or  light  hazel,  as  most  pure :  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
texture  is  the  main  thing,  and  we  prefer  it  exactly  inter¬ 
mediate  between  what  is  termed  very  stiff  loam,  and 
sandy  loam.  It  is  good  practice  to  place  a  layer  of 
half-decomposed  old  linings  in  the  bottom,  on  the 
drainage,  about  four  inches  thick  ;  we  have  always  found 
a  valuable  body  of  fibres  nestled  in  this  stratum.  As 
material  for  mixing  with  the  loam,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  last  year’s  hotbed,  chopped  up  coarsely 
with  a  sharp  spade,  and  by  no  means  too  much  decayed. 
This,  and  some  gritty  material,  as  sand  and  charcoal 
grit — that  is,  small  but  not  dusty — are  eligible;  the 
object  in  using  imperishable  materials  being  to  secure 
j  openness  in  the  soil  in  a  permanent  way ;  for  without 
the  introduction  of  such  materials,  if  the  loam  be  rather 
adhesive  in  character,  a  free  percolation  of  moisture 
cannot  be  established  in  a  durable  way. 

We  have  thus  planted  a  Peach  of  some  ten  years  of 
age  in  the  last  week — one  removed  from  the  walls  to  the 
peach-house — and  the  materials  alluded  to  were  filled  in 
regularly :  one  man  tossing  in  the  loam,  another  the 
J  manurial  matter,  and  a  third  the  materials  to  open  the 
texture.  A  very  little  long  littery  dung  from  the  stable- 
door  was  strewed  continually,  iu  thin  fragments,  as  the 
lilling  proceeded ;  the  litter  continues  in  a  state  of  elas- 
I  ticity  for  some  years,  which  is  of  much  benefit  to  the 
j  roots  of  trees.  The  tree  in  question  has  branches  nearly 
i  ten  feet  long,  and  roots  of  a  corresponding  length,  and 
the  situation  of  the  bole  inside  the  house  allows  the 
roots  to  extend  about  three  feet  outside  the  house, 
through  a  couple  of  arches.  The  soil  outside  is  prepared 
in  like  manner ;  but  we  have  only  half-filled  the  excava¬ 
tion  outside,  intending  to  apply  a  body  of  fermenting 
manure  over  the  roots  immediately — that  is,  a  fortnight 
;  before  closing  the  house  ;  it  being  now  December  24th. 

The  trees  growing  in  the  house  will  require  a  little 
attention  at  the  root :  the  surface  of  the  border  always 
becomes  powdery,  and,  of  course,  loses  both  texture  and 
quality.  This  should  be  all  removed  by  loosening  it  an 
inch  or  so,  and  sweeping  it  clean  off.  It  may  be  re¬ 
placed  with  the  loamy  compost  recommended  for  planting 
the  new  tree  in;  and  on  this  we  lay  a  coating  three 
inches  thick  of  fresh  horse-droppings ;  thus  leaving  a 
rich  and  pervious  surface.  Pruning,  if  not  hitherto 
performed,  must  be  speedily  accomplished;  and  a  few 
general  hints  must  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  in-door 
Peaches  seldom  require  the  amount  of  pruning  those 
out  of  doors  require,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  In  tire 
first  place,  their  wood  is,  or  ought  to  be,  perfectly  ripe  ; 
if  any  be  unripe,  it  is  most  likely  those  robbers,  or  very 
gross  shoots,  which  unfortunately  were  not  growth- 
pruned  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  most  in-door  Peaches 
have  more  attention  bestowed  on  them  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  there  is  less  superfluous  spray.  Short¬ 
ening  back,  therefore,  must  be  resorted  to  with  much 
moderation ;  indeed,  the  chief  reasons  are  to  induce  a 
liberal  supply  of  successive  shoots,  and  to  remove 
portions  crossing  each  other,  or  for  which  there  is  no 
room.  Where  there  is  trellis  space  to  be  occupied,  the 
shoots  may  be  laid  in  full  length,  unless  they  appear 
spongy ;  when  as  much  as  appears  immature  may  be 
cut  away,  remembering  to  prune  to  a  wood-bud,  or  to 
buds  in  threes.  A  recent  paper  on  the  pruning  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  may  be  studied  by  the  uninitiated; 
this  will  save  needless  repetitions  here.  Of  course  a 
judicious  thinning-out  will  be  practised,  and  the  lowest 
shoots  in  the  “  forks  ”  cut  pretty  close  back  for  succes¬ 
sion  wood,  not  allowing  the  latter  to  bear. 

Dressing. — The  application  of  a  dressing,  applied  all 
over  the  shoots,  is  as  essential  as  with  the  Vine.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  let  the  previous  treatment  of  the 


Peach  be  ever  so  excellent,  that  the  scale,  the  red  spider,  ' 
and  the  aphis,  lurk  unseen  in  some  parts  of  the  trees : 
this  must  always  be  taken  for  granted,  and  measures 
adopted  accordingly.  The  moment  the  pruning  is  com¬ 
pleted,  a  sort  of  quarantine  may  be  performed,  as  with 
the  vinery,  by  stoving  with  sulphur;  at  least,  such  is 
our  practice.  This,  however,  is  not  a  forty  days’  affair, 
as  in  nautical  matters ;  half-a-dozen  hours  should  suffice.  ’ 
Every  plant  with  a  living  leaf  must  be  removed  from 
the  structure,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  sulphur,  mixed 
with  a  good  deal  of  dry  sawdust,  thrown  over  some  hot 
coals  at  each  end  of  the  house,  closing,  of  course,  every  1 
aperture ;  this  over,  the  dressing  may  proceed.  Some  1 
use  lime,  soot,  and  sulphur ;  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  sulphur  and  soft-soap,  the  latter  beat  up  three  i 
ounces  to  the  gallon,  and  to  this  we  add  clay-mud,  so  as  I 
to  thicken  it  to  a  paint.  A  gallon  of  water  may  receive 
four  handfuls  of  sulphur.  This,  well  mixed,  is  rubbed 
into  every  crevice,  and  over  every  portion  of  the  tree  ;  i 
and  we  give  a  second  application.  Any  amount  of  lime  1 
may  be  added  with  impunity ;  and  for  the  first  coat,  at 
least,  it  will  be  well  to  do  so,  as  it  will  show  the  operator,  I 
when  it  is  dry,  any  portion  that  may  have  escaped  his 
notice.  The  latter  coating  may  have  the  glaring  colour  i 
subdued  by  mixing  a  good  deal  of  soot  with  it. 

To  conclude  the  operations,  the  trees  being  duly 
trained,  the  house  should  be  lime-washed,  or  otherwise 
cleansed,  using  much  sulphur  in  the  lime-wasli,  if  any. 
As  for  painting,  it  may  he  done,  but  it  is  better  done  in  i 
the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 

Elues,  boilers,  pipes,  &c.,  of  course,  will  be  set  in  high 
working  trim;  and  now,  let  us  examine  the  first  steps  of 
the  Peach  forcer.  Like  other  forcing,  the  more  gradu¬ 
ally  the  buds  are  allowed  to  develope,  the  more  regular 
will  the  trees  bud,  and  the  stronger  will  be  the  bloom. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  under  all  circumstances,  it 
requires  a  certain  time  for  the  blossom-buds  to  open 
their  folds,  and  develope  and  augment  their  parts,  and 
that  any  severe  infringement  on  this  law  of  Nature  is 
almost  certain  to  produce  either  deformity  or  imper¬ 
fection  of  parts,  leading  either  to  abortion  or  to  utter 
destruction.  By  all  means,  then,  let  the  Peach  forcer 
take  time  enough  in  the  unfolding  of  the  buds.  During 
the  germinating  period  little  more  is  required  than  to 
sustain  a  permanent,  though  moderate,  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  a  thermometer  of  50°  to  55°. 
There  is  little  occasion  to  make  much  distinction  be¬ 
tween  day  and  night  until  the  first  symptoms  of  leaves 
appear.  If,  however,  a  very  low  temperature  exist  out¬ 
doors,  do  not  attempt  to  keep  up  a  prescribed  amount 
of  heat ;  let  it  sink  to  40°  if  needs  be,  it  will  rather  be  1 
beneficial  than  otherwise. 

The  Peach  has  a  great  aversion  to  a  saturated  atmo¬ 
sphere,  yet  loves  a  genial,  moderate,  and  continuous 
amount  of  air  moisture,  whilst  the  germination  is  pro-  1 
ceeding.  Fermenting  materials,  or  a  course  of  air 
moisture,  is  preferable,  in  our  opinion,  to  much  syring¬ 
ing  ;  and  herein  we  agree  with  the  Dutch  school  of  Peach 
forcers,  who  have  ever  been  notorious  for  this  mode  of 
proceeding.  Where  no  chance  of  introducing  fermen¬ 
tative  materials  exists,  we  advise  that  all  floors,  walls,  j 
&c.,  be  sprinkled  as  frequently  as  possible,  early  in  the  j 
morning,  at  mid-day,  and  at  night,  which,  so  far  from 
being  an  injury,  proves  of  immense  service.  We  do  not 
say  sprinkle  your  Jiues,  and  “  raise  a  steam,”  as  it  is  j 
termed — this  is  another  affair;  such  may  suit  the 
regular  bibbers  of  the  vegetable  world,  but  will  not  be  | 
found  a  consistent  course  of  practice  with  such  sen¬ 
sitive  subjects  as  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  beneath  the 
murky  skies  and  damp  air  of  Britain,  during  the  dead 
of  winter.  As  before  observed,  the  Peach,  if  we  under-  i 
stand  it  aright,  is  equally  averse  to  a  continued  humid, 
and  by  consequence,  stagnant  air,  as  to  a  dried  one ; 
a  moderated,  yet  permanent  degree,  therefore,  is  best. 
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As  soon  as  the  blossom-buds  show  the  colour  of  their 
1  corolla  or  blossom-leaves,  the  air  heat  may  commence 
the  ascending  scale.  And  here  we  would  beg  of  our 
readers  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  day  and 
night  heat.  From  many  years’  observation,  coupled 
with  the  opinions  of  men  eminent  in  the  profession,  we 
feel  assured  that  it  is  a  complete  fallacy  to  hope  to 
make  any  useful  advances  in  the  forcing  art,  as  applied 
to  the  Peach,  by  high  temperatures  during  the  night, 
beyond  what  a  due  regard  for  the  health  of  the  tree 
will  warrant.  No — it  is  with  light  alone  that  we  can 
make  real  advances.  A  thermometer  of  50°  to  55°,  is 
amply  sufficient,  except  on  bright  days,  at  any  period 
j  up  to  the  stoning,  when  increased  solar  light,  and  with 
|  it  an  increasing  demand  on  the  energies  of  the  tree, 
j  both  require  and  justify  an  advanced  thermometer. 

|  Indeed,  if  very  severe  weather  occur  at  any  previous 
period,  we  should  rather  prefer  a  temperature  of  40°  to 
45°,  than  pile  up  huge  fires  to  attempt  a  higher  pitch. 
No  doubt,  some  respectable  practitioners  will  differ  with 
us  about  it ;  so  be  it,  we  cannot  but  write  what  we  feel 
assured  is  safe  and  sound  practice.. 

When,  however,  the  leaves  are  well  developed,  when 
the  swelling  fruit  plainly  intimates  the  need  of  an  ample 
supply  of  the  material  for  growth,  which  can  alone  be 
furnished  by  a  free  development,  and  a  healthy  and 
powerful  elaboration  through  the  agency  of  solar  light, 
then,  we  say,  let  there  be  no  mincing ;  let  the  thermo¬ 
meter  rise  freely  to  75°,  with  air,  in  the  forenoon,  and 
close  at  3  to  4  p.  m.  (with  a  bright  sunshine  on  the 
roof),  encouraging  80°  to  85°,  for  an  hour  or  so. 

We  must  resume  this  matter  in  due  time,  and  talk 
about  root-moisture,  liquid-manures,  and  some  other 
accessories  to  the  production  of  fine  fruit. 

R.  Errington. 


JANUARY  NOTES  FOR  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Four  times  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  gar¬ 
deners  were  caught  nodding  by  such  a  winter  as  the 
present ;  everything  went  on  swimmingly  till  after  the 
middle  of  January — sweeping  and  rolling  lawns  this 
week,  and  up  to  one’s  knees  in  drift  snow  the  next.  The 
only  plant  that  I  have  to  look  after  this  mouth  is  a  ras¬ 
cally  elm  tree,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  garden ;  he  and 
the  bank  will  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  however,  ere 
long.  But  those  who  have  the  care  of  half-hardy  plants 
ought  to  provide  against  a  worse  levelling  by  frost  and 
snow,  or  by  damp  and  confinement  in  pits  and  other 
places.  I  was  in  one  of  the  best  nurseries  near  London 
the  other  day,  looking  out  some  fruit-trees  and  hardy 
climbers  for  a  gentleman.  It  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  days  we  had  this  winter.  The  best  point  of  prac¬ 
tice  which  I  observed  in  this  great  nursery,  was  a  plan 
of  watering  plants  in  winter,  which  was  first  recom¬ 
mended  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  I  mean  flower-gar¬ 
den  plants  and  half-hardy  things  of  that  sort,  which  are 
kept  in  frames  and  pits.  Instead  of  watering  them  in 
the  frames,  the  pots  were  turned  out  on  the  paths  early 
in  the  day,  and  there  watered;  the  weather  was  very 
;  dull  for  the  three  previous  weeks,  and,  of  course,  these 
j  pots  had  no  water  all  the  time,  and  the  frames  stood 
much  in  need  of  a  good  looking  over — that  was  easily 
j  done  when  most  of  the  plants  were  out;  and  all  this 
|  being  so  arranged  the  pots  wore  put  back  late  in  the 
i  day.  I  saw  the  same  process  going  on  the  day  I  went 
;  down  to  Claremont,  and  I  am  very  sure  they  were  at  the 
j  same  work  at  Slirubland  Park  on  these  two  days.  If, 
j  therefore,  the  first  gardens  and  nurseries  all  over  the 
country,  or  rather  the  people  who  attend  to  them,  find  it 
i  mpossible  to  keep*  their  plants,  not  from  moulding,  but 
in  good  sound  health  and  vigour,  without  this  kind  j 
of  supervision,  how  diligent  should  the  amateur  be  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  every  fine  or  promising  day  for 


looking  over  his  p>ot  plants  in  winter ;  and  how  careless 
it  must  look  to  see  a  lot  of  little  things  in  pots,  with 
damp,  and  dead,  or  dyiug,  leaves,  and  with  all,  the  water¬ 
ing-pot  flooding  away  right  and  left  inside  the  pit. 

Although  it  may  seem  out  of  my  beat,  I  must  notice 
one  plant,  of  which  I  saw  a  large  stock  in  this  nursery, 
prepared  for  forcing  for  the  drawing-rooms ;  1  thought  1 
had  seen  all  the  plants  lit  for  this  branch  of  gardening- 
tried  already,  but  this  one  escaped  my  notice.  It  is  a 
low  trailing  evergreen,  from  North  America,  called 
E pig  an  repens,  which  we  used  to  grow  in  the  shade  of 
Rhododendrons  in  damp  peat  beds,  like  the  Gaultherias, 
or  Cranberries.  The  habit  of  the  plant  was  made  the 
most  of  here,  for  the  pots  were  set  under  a  greenhouse 
front  stage,  and  the  drip  from  the  watering  of  the  pots 
on  the  stage  seemed  to  agree  with  it  very  well,  for  no 
plants  could  look  better.  I  was  told  it  forced  as  easily 
and  with  as  much  certainty  as  a  Rhododendron  or 
Azalea,  and  that  the  flowers  were  very  sweet  and  much 
sought  after  in  the  spring  ;  which  must  be  true  enough, 
otherwise  they  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  so 
much  of  it  ready  as  a  trade  plant.  Therefore,  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  gardeners  who  have  to  furnish  quantities  of 
forced  plants  for  the  rooms. 

If  the  weather  holds  up  this  month,  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  put  in  cuttings  of  all  those  beautiful  climbing 
Roses  which  I  wrote  about  lately ;  Jasmines,  Honey¬ 
suckles,  and  a  great  many  things  of  that  class,  will  also 
come  from  cuttings,  if  they  are  got  in  before  the  end  of 
January  ;  but,  at  this  late  season,  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  quantity  of  sand  put  in  for  the  roots  to  strike  into. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  bad  rose  soil,  ought 
certainly  to  attempt  a  better  sort  of  stock.  Almost  any 
of  the  strong-growing  Hybrid  Chinas  will  make  better 
stocks  for  dwarf  roses  than  the  dog  rose  in  bad  or  very 
light  soil ;  but  although  the  Maneitii  is  now  the  most 
generally  used  of  this  class  for  stocks,  I  know  a  garden 
where  it  does  not  do  at  all,  which  is  very  strange,  seeing 
that  in  another  garden,  hardly  a  mile  off,  and  with 
similar  aspect,  situation,  and  soil,  this  Manettii  is  found 
to  be  the  best  stock  of  any.  One  good  thing  is,  there 
is  no  more  trouble  in  getting  up  a  lot  of  it  from  cuttings 
than  of  the  common  willow ;  but  unless  the  buds  at 
the  bottom  are  well  picked  out  of  the  bark  before  the 
cuttings  are  put  in,  it  will  be  a  dreadful  teaser  with 
suckers,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  much  better  to 
root  out  a  suckering  plant  than  to  bud  it. 

While  on  the  subject  of  making  cuttings,  I  must 
mention  a  standard  which  1  saw  in  a  country  village 
the  other  day,  for  I  had  no  idea  the  thing  could  be  so 
well  done,  it  was  the  Japan  Honeysuckle,  the  finest  of 
them  all;  the  stem  was  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  as 
smooth  as  a  gun  barrel,  and  the  head  was  as  much  like 
one  of  those  weeping  standard  roses  I  mentioned  a  few 
weeks  ago  as  anything  could  be ;  it  really  was  a  beauty, 
in  full  leaf,  for  it  is  nearly  an  evergreen,  and  there  were 
lots  of  llower-buds  on  it,  and  I  dare  say  it  has  been  in 
flower  since  last  May.  In  country  nurseries  they  call  it 
Lonicera  flexuosa  and  Lonicera  Chinensis,  and  sometimes 
a  Caprifolium.  It  is  a  great  bother  when  plants  have 
so  many  different  names,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and 
it  does  not  much  matter  in  this  instance,  for  almost 
everybody  knows  it  by  one  or  other  of  these  names. 
Cuttings  of  it,  with  the  bottom  buds  taken  out,  and  put 
in  now,  will  make  similar  standards  some  day  as  easily 
as  a  red  currant,  and  so  will  our  own  native  honeysuckle 
with  a  little  pains;  the  only  treatment  required  is  to 
lay  a  right  foundation  at  first,  and  this  is  a  very  good 
time  to  begin.  Almost  all  the  Honeysuckles  and  Jas¬ 
mines  make  as  good  pillar  plants  as  the  Roses,  only  the 
strong-growing  ones  require  poles  at  least  ten  feet  high. 
This  might  be  kept  in  mind,  and  when  the  shrubberies 
arc  dressed,  they  and  many  other  trailing  or  climbing 
plants  might  be  formed  into  tall  pillars,  where  they 
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would  look  well  spiring  up  here  and  there  among  the 
round-headed  shrubs. 

About  the  end  of  January  is  the  best  time  to  trench  a 
border  for  Alstromerias  and  the  spring  Gladioli ,  and 
both  ought  to  have  a  portion  of  fresh  soil  from  a  com¬ 
mon  or  hedge-bank.  No  manure  is  half  so  good  for 
them  as  rough  fresh  soil,  with  all  the  dead  leaves,  roots, 
and  rotten  herbage,  and  all  this  to  be  packed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  or  trench  as  the  work  proceeds.  I 
know  a  nurseryman  famed  for  healthy  bush  plants  of 
all  descriptions,  and  he  told  me  the  only  secret  in  the 
thing  was  his  using  large  quantities  of  top  soil  from  a 
common,  hard  by,  every  year  at  the  winter  digging,  and 
that  he  preferred  it  to  the  best  rotten  dung,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  right ;  the  only  objection  to  this  kind  of 
dressing  is  the  quantities  of  wild  seeds  which  we  must 
thus  take  in  to  increase  the  weeds  next  season ;  but  if 
the  roots  of  perennial  weeds  are  picked  out,  seed  weeds 
are  easily  kept  down. 

Every  means  within  one’s  reach  for  enriching  the 
Rosary ,  or  rose  beds  and  borders,  should  be  made  the 
most  of  now,  when  less  company,  or  fewer  visitors,  are 
expected  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year.  The 
strongest,  most  common,  and  most  disagreeable  kind  of 
manure  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  very  best  kind  for 
producing  the  finest  roses;  rich,  dark  or  brown  run¬ 
nings  from  the  pig-sty  is  the  next  best,  and  that  from 
the  stables  or  cowhouse  the  third  best,  and  this  last  is 
better  than  rotten  dung  from  the  farm-yard.  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  strongest,  the  best  way  is,  first  to  draw  aside  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  top  soil  round  the  plants,  and 
forming  it  into  a  basin ;  then  early  in  the  day,  or  when 
no  one  is  about,  the  cesspool,  where  all  house-sewage 
runs,  must  be  reached,  and  for  every  gallon  of  this 
sewage  add  three  or  four  of  pond-water,  and  let  every 
rose  in  the  garden  have  a  couple  of  gallons  of  it ;  the 
soil  will  fix  all  the  best  parts,  and  the  rest  will  drain 
away,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  a  little  dry,  level 
back  the  earth,  and  in  half-an-hour  no  one  can  make 
out  what  you  have  been  doing.  The  best  rose  growers 
reckon  on  three  dressings  of  this  kind,  all  in  winter,  to 
be  equivalent  to  three  or  four  inches  of  rotten  muck 
spread  all  over  the  ground ;  and  on  very  light  soil  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  six 
inches  of  muck  if  the  cesspool  is  of  the  general  run. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  make  light  soil  keep  close,  and 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  porous,  as  this ;  you  may  put 
six  inches  of  clay  all  over  a  bed,  let  the  frost  crumble  it 
down,  and  work  it  in  when  dry  next  March,  but  that 
bed  will  sooner  get  dry  next  June  than  the  one  with  the 
liquid  stufl’,  after  a  few  applications,  and  here  is  a  proof. 
I  said  the  other  day  that  the  chalk  under  a  rose-bank 
was  like  an  open  sieve.  A  few  days  back  we  dug  out 
a  large  hole  in  this  chalk,  ten  feet  deep  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  when  finished,  some  wise  head 
advised  to  have  it  bricked  all  round  in  cement  to  hold 
the  kind  of  liquid-manure  for  which  it  was  made,  but 
Mr.  Wells,  the  foreman,  who  made  it  for  me,  said,  “  That 
was  all  stuff;”  the  thing  would  soon  cement  itself,  and 
if  it  did  not,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  brick  in 
cement  when  he  failed ;  and  he  was  right.  In  less  than 
nine  months  all  the  cement  in  the  country  would  not 
make  it  more  water-tight;  but  at  first,  when  the  drain 
from  the  main  cesspool,  which  held  the  house-sewage, 
was  led  into  it,  the  water  escaped  as  fast  as  it  went  in, 
but  it  soon  cemented  itself  all  the  way  up,  as  Mr.  Wells 
said ;  and  there  it  is  to  this  day,  and  will  last  as  long 
as  the  good  stuff  runs  into  it.  Now,  here  is  a  good 
practical  lesson  for  every  one  who  has  a  house  and 
garden,  and  this  is  just  the  right  time  of  the  year  to 
learn  it,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Every  house 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  “  another  place,”  as  they  say  in 
parliament,  and  instead  of  clearing  it  out  all  at  once, 
as  did  Cromwell  and  Louis  Napoleon  with  their  par¬ 


liaments,  draw  upon  it  by  degrees,  through  a  long  drain, 
and  let  this  drain  empty  itself  in  a  large  hole  near 
the  rosary,  and  from  the  other  side  of  the  hole  let  off  , 
another  drain  for  fear  the  hole  should  overflow  ;  unless 
the  place  is  pure  sand,  you  need  not  fear  about  the  1 
hole  keeping  the  drainage ;  indeed,  sand  itself  is  no 
obstacle  if  you  can  keep  the  sides  from  falling  in  for  the  , 
first  six  months,  and  that  might  easily  be  done  with  j 
rough  slabs  from  the  sawpit ;  but  like  the  proof  of  the  ] 
pudding,  I  have  proved  this  also,  and  the  tank  which  ! 
supplies  the  kitchen-garden  at  Shrubland  Park  with 
liquid  manure  is  cut  out  of  pure  white  sand  and  nothing 
else,  and  not  a  single  drop  does  it  lose  all  the  year 
round ;  but  at  first  we  had  to  slab  it  all  round.  Any 
poor  labourer  now  out  of  work  could  make  a  tank  of 
this  kind  in  a  few  days;  and  no  money  was  ever  laid  1 
out  to  such  advantage  for  any  garden.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  that  I  can  see  is  the  drain  from  the  other  place  to 
the  tank ;  if  it  must  pass  near  trees  or  through  the 
shrubbery,  it  must  be  laid  with  pipes  having  sockets, 
and  be  cemented  at  the  joints,  otherwise  the  roots  will 
be  sure  to  find  their  way  into  it,  and  in  time  choke  it 
up  altogether.  Then,  if  one  had  a  choice  of  situation, 

I  would  recommend  the  tank  to  be  made  square  and 
long,  for  capacity,  and  not  more  than  a  yard  deep,  nor 
wider  than  four  feet,  then  a  man  could  scoop  out  the 
contents  at  any  time  without  going  into  it,  and  it  might 
be  covered  over  with  rough  wood  and  earth,  leaving  | 
only  a  square  hole  somewhere  near  the  middle — not  at 
the  ends  or  sides,  because  then  they  would  break  down  | 
the  sides  getting  out  the  stuff.  1  am  not  sure  that  a  j 
tank  of  this  kind  would  hold  the  liquids  from  a  stable, 
cowhouse,  or  farm-yard,  because  I  never  tried  it,  but  1 
think  it  would  after  some  months ;  but  1  am  quite 
certain  that  there  is  not  a  chance  of  failure  in  making 
such  a  tank  in  any  kind  of  soil  whatever,  to  hold  itself 
brimful  from  the  other  place.  There  was  a  good  deal 
said  in  some  of  the  early  numbers  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  about  cheap  tanks,  but  my  experience  of 
those  mentioned  above  was  not  sufficient  then  to  war¬ 
rant  me  to  say  anything  about  them,  but  I  had  often 
wished  to  recommend  them  since,  only  I  forgot  them  at 
the  proper  time. 

Rhododendrons ,  Azaleas,  and  other  American  plants, 
are  multiplied  by  the  thousand  from  seed,  and  this  is 
the  proper  time  to  look  after  it,  as  the  pods  will  soon 
burst  when  the  sun  gets  a  little  more  strength.  This  is 
also  the  best  time  to  sow  it  in-doors  if  one  had  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  little  extra  heat;  the  seeds  are  so  small, 
and  the  seedlings  so  easily  go  off  in  hot  or  sunny  weather, 
that  amateurs,  and  even  some  good  gardeners,  seldom  j 
make  a  good  hit  at  rearing  them,  but  at  this  dull  season  j 
they  are  much  more  easy  to  manage.  I  have  seen  whole  j 
boxes  of  them  sown  as  thick  as  mustard  and  cress  in  a 
little  heat  in  Jamiary,  and  come  up  without  a  gap.  As 
soon  as  the  surface  looked  green  with  their  tiny  leaves, 
the  boxes  were  put  into  a  greenhouse,  and  when  the 
sun  came  out  strong,  they  were  shaded  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  with  single  folds  of  newspaper,  and  before  the 
end  of  April  they  were  fit  for  transplanting.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Evergreen  berbery  ( Berheris 
fascicularis )  will  soon  supersede  the  Rhododendron  as 
undergrowth  for  plantations;  as,  go  into  what  garden 
or  nursery  you  please,  you  shall  see  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them  planted  in  beds  and  rows  ready  for 
“  turning  out ;”  and  I  wonder  the  directors  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  railroads  do  not  cover  the  banks  of  their  lines  j 
with  it,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  very  best  of  all  plants 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  will  grow  on  every  variety  of  soil,  j 
and  on  the  steepest  bank,  either  in  the  full  sun,  or  in 
perfect  shade. 

I  saw  something  new  to-day  with  which  I  was  much 
pleased—  a  new  garden  wall  just  finished.  The  coping 
of  the  wall  is  made  of  slabs  of  half-inch  slate,  and  pro-  ; 
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jects  three  inches;  the  slate  is  laid  in  cement,  and  over 
it  a  finishing  course  of  bricks,  also  in  cement,  the  bricks 
standing  lengthways  across  the  wall,  and  I  never  saw  a 
neater  finish.  It  was  recommended  to  the  gentleman, 
in  my  presence,  to  run  three  lengths  of  wire  along  this 
top  by  means  of  T  pieces,  just  as  they  train  wires  up  a 
rafter,  the  bottom  part  of  the  T  being  a  wedge  to  drive 
into,  the  brickwork,  then  to  plant  the  strongest  of  the  run¬ 
ning  roses  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  between  the  fruit- 
trees,  and  train  them  up  with  a  single  stem  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  train  them  right  and  left  on  the  wires; 
the  roses  to  be  planted  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  distances  between  the  fruit-trees ;  and 
;  I  began  to  think  what  Mr.  Errington  would  say  about 
1  this  hind  of  decoration,  but,  after  a  while,  I  recollected 
that  the  same  idea  was  recommended,  many  years  since, 
in  “  The  Gardeners’  Magazine,”  and,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Gorrie,  of  Annat  Lodge,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

D.  Beaton. 


EROSTED  PLANTS. 

Eor  the  few  misfortunes,  the  cry  of  which  has 
;  reached  our  ears,  the  quick  transitions  in  the  weather, 
the  suddenness  with  which  frost  has  come  and  again 
departed,  may  plead  not  an  apology,  but  some  extenua¬ 
tion  for  inattention  and  its  consequences.  Everything 
is  so  quiet,  calm,  and  serene  in  the  evening,  that  plants 
are  left  standing  close  to  the  window  frame  without  even 
the  intervention  of  a  blind.  Pits  are  left  uncovered, 
and  perhaps  a  little  air  on,  and  then  the  wind,  which,  at 
bed-time,  was  veering  a  little  from  due  west,  reaches  due 
north,  whilst  we  are  snug  and  comfortable  in  bed;  and 
the  waning  moon,  rising  about  two  or  three  o’clock,  is 
attended  with  such  a  galaxy  of  stars,  that,  were  we  only 
awake,  would  at  once  tell  us  that  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth  was  proceeding  rapidly,  being  totally  un¬ 
obstructed  by  any  mantling  of  clouds,  but  the  results  of 
which  we  first  learn  by  the  effects  produced  on  our  nose 
and  fingers  as  we  step  over  the  threshold  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  and  secondly,  when,  to  our  alarm,  we  find  the  leaves 
of  our  plants  atiffer  than  the  glazed  material  which  the 
clever  artistes  manufacture  into  artificial  flowers, 
Even  in  such  a  case  as  this,  far  from  uncommon,  the 
experienced  man,  who  gives  himself  time  to  think,  is 
not  helplessly  nonplussed.  It  is  seldom  that  the  first 
mornings’  frost,  in  these  circumstances,  is  powerful 
:  enough  to  commit  irreparable  injury,  unless  we  assist 
the  mischief  with  our  own  imprudence.  If  plants  in 
the  window  are  removed  to  the  darkest  and  coldest  place 
possible,  just  a  little  above  the  freezing  point,  the 
leaves  will  thaw  gradually ;  if  sprinkled  at  all,  the  very 
Coldest  water  should  be  used,  but  it  is  quite  as  well  to 
Use  none  at  all.  The  pit,  on  the  same  principle,  must  be 
shut  up,  and  then  covered  up  from  both  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  generally  shines  brilliantly  after 
such  a  morning,  and  until  the  warmer  air,  in  spite  of 
your  covering,  has  gained  access  by  degrees,  and  com- 
I  bined  with  the  heat  radiated  from  the  interior  of  the 
pit,  has  been  sufficient,  thoroughly  but  slowly,  to  thaw 
the  frosted  plants,  not  a  glimpse  of  sunlight  should  they 
receive.  In  my  younger  days  I  have  seen  frosted 
plants  irreparably  injured  by  allowing  a  bright  sun  to 
thaw  them.  Then  we  had  little  but  that  hard,  drubbing 
schoolmaster,  experience,  to  guide  us;  no  cheap  sterling 
gardening  literature,  explaining  the  “why’s”  and  the 
“how's”  was  open  to  our  inspection.  What  was  ex¬ 
cusable  then  is  inexcusable  now.  Privilege  must  ever 
be  associated  with  responsibility,  and  that  responsibility 
is  now  more  than  ever  felt.  Feeling  everything  the 
reverse  of  a  shade  of  envy,  it  requires  not  the  foresight 
of  the  Seer  to  perceive  that  rising  youth  will  soon  take 
the  place  of  our  veterans  as  teachers  and  instructors. 
With  all  our  knowledge,  however,  the  want  of  a  little 


forethought,  a  little  reflection,  often  causes  us  to  fall  into 
sad  blunders.  Not  long  ago,  some  nice  plants  in  a 
window  very  highly  frosted,  were  ruined  by  removing 
them  from  one  room  and  placing  them  close  to  a  bright 
fire  in  another.  In  another  case,  they  were  equally 
ruined  by  sluicing  them  all  over  with  warm  water,  and 
yet  the  actors  in  both  cases  were  so  generally  intelligent 
that  they  would  have  looked  mocking  laughter,  had  you 
hinted  the  idea  of  placing  frozen  meat,  or  frozen  vege¬ 
tables  in  boiling  water.  The  law  of  extremes  must, 
therefore,  ever  be  guarded  against.  But  as  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  it  is  better  to  prevent  the  plants  j 
ever  being  frosted.  Moving  plants  from  the  window  to 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and,  in  extreme  weather,  throwing 
a  cover  over  them  there,  will  generally  keep  them  quite 
safe.  With  respect  to  pits,  the  inexperienced  had  better 
cover  them  every  night  during  winter.  The  best  mode 
of  doing  so,  and  the  principles  involved,  have  been  fully 
alluded  to.  When  the  night  proves  fine  and  warm, 
there  will  thus  be  an  unnecessary  labour,  but  then  you 
can  sleep  without  night-mare  visions  of  frost.  As  the 
first  night’s  frost  is  seldom  severe,  the  covering  may  be 
slight,  and  removed  in  a  mild  morning,  the  first  thing. 

I  advise  this  covering  in  all  such  cases,  because  no  signs 
can  be  safely  reckoned  on. 

As  some,  however,  might  wish  a  few  omens  to  be  a 
sort  of  secondary  guide,  I  will  mention  the  following. 
During  winter,  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  expect 
frost,  unless  the  external  temperature  is  high.  The  free 
radiation  of  the  heat  from  the  earth  produces  cold. 
When  the  weathercock  points  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  north,  expect  cold.  With  the  wind  in  these  direc¬ 
tions,  and  a  clear  atmosphere,  we  may  expect  it  to  be 
most  severe.  Approaching  at,  and  a  little  past  full 
moon,  the  temperature  of  the  night  will,  in  general,  be 
as  equable  as  could  be  consistent  with  a  growing  in¬ 
tensity  of  cold  from  a  continued  clearness  of  atmosphere. 
In  her  first  quarter,  other  things  being  equal,  we  have 
generally  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  from  sunset  to 
moon-setting.  In  her  last  quarter  we  have  generally 
the  greatest  degree  of  cold  from  moonrise  to  sunrise. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  hold  out  these  as  anything  like  cer¬ 
tain  rules,  but  as  a  sort  of  leading-string,  the  result  of 
many  observations.  In  the  case  of  plants  very  slightly 
protected  in  these  December  and  January  nights,  I 
should  sleep  more  comfortably  when  I  knew  the  moon 
was  gone  to  bed  before  me.  If  she  rose  long  before  me, 
and  brought  a  clear  atmosphere  with  her,  I  should 
expect  to  have  something  to  do  as  soon  as  I  got  out. 
Taking  these  at  their  nominal  value,  safety  consists  in 
due  preparation.  What  at  times  is  lost  in  labour,  is  i 
saved  in  anxiety,  and  the  avoiding,  now  and  then,  of  an  1 
unpleasant  disappointment. 

There  are  two  things  connected  with  the  management  j 
of  cold  pits,  which  many  of  our  friends  do  not  seem 
fully  to  comprehend,  though  they  have  been  often 
alluded  to.  First,  they  have  no  idea  how  plants  can  be 
kept  in  such  places,  as  well  as  in  their  greenhouses, 
however  dry  and  secure  the  walls,  and  however  carefully 
covered,  and  they  object  to  “  the  continual  trouble  and 
litter!”  True,  but  then  there  is  nothing  got  without 
labour  and  trouble;  and  these  given,  many  of  our  green¬ 
house  plants  will  succeed  better  in  one  of  these  dry,  nice  i 
pits,  than  they  will  do  in  our  pretty  houses  made  to  look 
at.  In  fact,  in  very  severe  weather,  the  plants  in  the  latter 
structure  can  only  be  easily  kept  in  the  highest  health 
when  something  like  pit  treatment  is  given  them.  This 
will  at  once  be  seen  by  those  who  last  season  read  what 
was  stated  about  the  temperature  and  the  ventilating  of 
houses,  the  capacity  of  heated  air  for  moisture,  &c.  A 
strong  artificial  heat  inside  would  only  aggravate  the 
mischief.  Instead  of  increasing  the  difference  in  severe 
weather,  we  should  try  to  approximate  the  temperature 
inside  and  outside  of  the  glass  by  reducing  the  interior 
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to  the  point  of  safety,  and  increasing  the  exterior  by  any 
such  modes  of  covering  as  we  give  to  pits  and  frames. 
Heat  will  be  radiated  from  the  outside  surface  of  the 
covering  into  the  atmosphere,  but  there  is  the  space 
between  the  glass  and  the  covering,  and  the  greater  the 
space  the  better,  provided  the  covering  be  air-tight ;  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  glass  to  the  covering  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  radiated  back  again,  just  as  the  clouds 
radiate  back  the  heat  to  the  earth  in  a  cloudy  night. 
And  thus  the  glass,  if  covering  sufficient  be  used,  will 
never  be  so  cold,  as  injuriously  by  its  radiation,  to  lower 
the  temperature  inside ;  and  if  so  applied  to  a  house,  as 
well  as  a  pit,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  ruining  the 
plants  by  a  dry  atmosphere  sucking  their  life-blood 
from  them. 

Another  difficulty  some  of  our  friends  feel,  is  the  ever- 
and-anon  attention  to  light  and  air,  recommended  to  be 
given  to  their  plants,  whether  in  pits  or  houses.  And 
then,  again,  the  talking  complaisantly  of  keeping  these 
and  similar  plants  shut  up  in  darkness,  and  no  air 
reaching  them  for  days  and  weeks,  in  severe  cold 
weather.  The  difficulty  vanishes- when  you  recollect 
that  every  growing  plant  almost  that  we  cultivate,  re¬ 
quires  light  and  air  when  so  growing.  It  is  only  when 
the  growing  principle  is  reduced  to  its  minimum,  that 
the  shutting-up  principle  can  be  safely  resorted  to  in 
the  day  as  well  as  the  night.  Every  stimulus  to  vital 
activity  must  be  withdrawn.  Heat,  in  unison  with 
moisture,  is  the  most  powerful  of  these.  Place  plants 
in  such  circumstances,  and  the  effects  would  be  ruinous. 
I  once  saw  a  bed  of  Cinerarias  plunged  in  a  slight  hot¬ 
bed,  in  a  frame,  in  the  end  of  February.  A  severe  frost 
came,  dung  linings  were  placed  round  them,  so  cold  was 
it,  that  they  could  not  be  uncovered  for  a  week,  and 
then  they  were  such  a  sight  !  In  a  cool  temperature, 
ranging  from  33°  to  38°,  however  cold  and  stormy  the 
external  atmosphere,  they  would  have  received  no  harm, 
though  deprived  of  sun  and  air  for  several  weeks.  Ex¬ 
ternal  vegetation  looks  none  the  less  healthy  after  being 
covered  a  month  with  snow.  R.  Fish. 


ALLOPLECTUS  CAPITATUS  CULTURE. 

A  truly  noble  stove  plant,  belonging  to  that  numerous 
order  the  Gesnerworts,  but  departing  enough  from  its 
type,  Oesnera,  to  cause  it  to  be  separated  from  it,  and 
form  a  genus  under  the  above  name,  given  to  it  by 
Sir  W.  Hooker.  It  is  a  plant  growing  two  or  three  ! 
i  feet  high,  producing  its  head  of  flowers  upon  a  stout 
crimson-coloured  stem ;  the  corolla  is  short,  tubular,  1 
pale  yellow,  and  thickly  covered  with  hair-like  append¬ 
ages  pointing  upwards ;  the  calyx  is  five  or  six  parted, 
short,  thick,  toothed,  bent-back,  and  of  a  brilliant  crim¬ 
son  colour ;  the  leaves  are  very  large,  opposite,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  with  the  centre  rib  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  stem, — forming  altogether,  when  in  bloom, 
as  fine  an  object  as  the  stove  produces.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  European  gardens  by  Mr.  Linden,  of  the 
Brussels  Nursery,  from  the  Andes  of  Columbia. 

Soil. — Like  most  of  its  relatives,  this  plant  requires  a 
light  rich  soil  We  have  found  the  following  suit  it 
admirably : — Very  turfy  loam  in  lumps,  not  sifted ; 
fibrous  jieat,  the  turf  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  used  in 
that  state ;  and  half-decayed  leaves ;  all  these,  mixed 
together  in  equal  parts,  with  a  quantity — probably  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole — of  fine  white  sand. 

Potting. — The  best  season  for  this  is  in  early  spring. 
Pot  freely — that  is,  use  pots  twice  the  size  of  the  pots 
the  plants  are  growing  in ;  drain  well  in  the  usual  way, 
and  cover  the  drainage  with  a  thin  layer  of  rough  char¬ 
coal  ;  then  place  a  layer  of  the  roughest  parts  of  the 
compost  upon  the  drainage,  and  place  the  plant  upon 
that,  with  the  ball  just  level  with  the  rim  of  the 


pot,  fill  in  the  soil  all  round  it,  pressing  it  down  but 
lightly,  and  finish  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  finer  parts  of 
the  compost.  When  all  is  finished,  give  a  gentle  water¬ 
ing,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  house  where  a  good  moist  j 
heat  can  be  kept  up,  such  as  that  of  a  stove,  propagating 
pit,  or  house.  Use  the  syringe  frequently  over  the  whole  \ 
plant,  and  encourage  it  to  grow  freely.  It  will,  under 
such  treatment,  soon  fill  the  pot  with  roots,  and  should 
then  have  a  second  shift.  This  will  commonly  be  re¬ 
quired  about  the  beginning  of  June.  Continue  the 
same  treatment,  as  to  syringing,  heat,  and  moisture,  till  , 
July,  and  then  remove  it  into  the  cooler  stove,  placing  J 
it  near  the  glass,  but  shading  it  daily  from  the  sun.  In 
this  house  it  will  soon  show  flowers,  and  the  increased 
light  and  air  will  give  it  those  high,  bright  colours  which 
render  it  so  attractive.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over, 
cut  the  plant  down  to  about  half  its  height,  leaving  all 
the  leaves  on  below  the  cut.  Give  very  little  water  till 
fresh  shoots  are  made,  then  give  a  moderate  quantity  all 
through  the  autumn,  and  in  winter  only  just  enough  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  healthy.  It  is  a  fibrous-rooted  plant, 
like  the  Gesnera  oblongata,  and  therefore  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry  like  tke  tuberous-rooted  Gesner¬ 
worts. 

When  the  potting  season  returns,  shake  the  most  of  i 
the  earth  oft'  the  ball,  repot  it,  and  subject  the  plants  to  j 
the  same  treatment  as  the  young  ones  described  above. 
With  proper  care,  the  plants  will  then  produce  several 
of  their  magnificent  heads  on  each. 

Propagation:  by  Cuttings. — These  are  not  produced  ! 
very  plentifully.  When  the  plants  are  cut  down,  the 
top  leaves  may  be  used  as  cuttings.  With  a  sharp  kuife 
cut  the  stem  across  just  under  the  pair  of  leaves,  then 
pass  it  through  the  stem  between  the  two  leaves,  leaving 
the  bud  entire  at  the  base.  Insert  these  leaves  without 
mutilation  under  a  tall  bell-glass,  supporting  the  leaves 
with  clean,  newly-made  deal  sticks,  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  glass ;  let  the  pots  be  filled  in  the  usual  way  with 
light  rich  compost,  and  a  layer  of  pure  white  sand  on 
the  surface.  Blunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  warm  tanner’s 
bark,  and  keep  the  sand  just  moist,  but  by  no  means 
wet.  Dry  the  glasses  occasionally,  and,  as  soon  as 
growth  is  perceived,  leave  them  off  for  an  hour  every 
morning.  Roots  will  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  and  then  the  cuttings  may  be  potted  off,  placing 
them  under  a  hand-light  till  they  have  grown  sufficiently 
to  bear  the  full  exposure  and  treatment,  the  same  as  for 
the  older  plants.  The  best  cuttings,  however,  are  those 
made  from  the  young  shoots  which  grow  from  the  old 
plants  that  have  been  cut  down.  Exactly  the  same 
method  to  strike  these  must  be  adopted  as  that  for  leaf 
cuttings.  T.  Appleby. 


MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORICULTURE  IN  1851. 

Another  year  of  floriculture,  as  well  as  of  the  world,  has 
passed  away,  and  we  may  ask  with  real  earnestness  in  what 
floriculture  has  advanced?  What  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  number  of  its  admirers  ?  What  improvements  have 
been  made  in  flowers  ?  What  increase  has  been  discern- 
able  in  the  confidence  of  florists  ?  To  the  first  question,  | 
there  may  be  some  inclined  to  say  the  advance  is  consider-  j 
able,  because,  in  some  localities,  we  grant,  that  florists’  | 
flowers  have  been  better  cultivated ;  but,  in  our  travels,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  circumscribed,  we  see  a  greater  number 
of  places  where  they  are  abandoned,  and  especially  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  but  few  new  varieties,  and  who 
have  found  those  few  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  useless. 
In  other  places  the  lessened  number  of  exhibitors  have  in¬ 
duced  the  withdrawal  of  the  prizes,  which  increases  the 
discouragement  to  the  rest.  Still,  if  the  committees  would 
give  more  prizes,  and  of  less  amount,  for  the  leading 
favourites,  there  are  plenty  of  growers  who  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  cultivate  them.  Every  year  has  done  something 
towards  lessening  the  number  of  Auricula  growers,  but  to 
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show  how  easily  a  flower  may  be  revived  in  a  locality,  the 
Diss  Horticultural  Society  announced  prizes  for  them, 
and  we  saw  a  very  pretty  competition,  and  a  well-selected 
collection.  It  was  there  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  we  saw 
first,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cheetham’s  Lancashire  Hero ,  which 
lias  completely  set  aside  the  old  flower  of  that  name,  Met¬ 
calfs,  and  the  same  might  be  done  anywhere,  if  a  beginner 
could  trust  a  dealer  for  the  supply  of  a  starting  collection 
upon  reasonable  terms,  such  as  would  give  him  a  chance  in 
the  race.  However,  as  we  should  hardly  know  ourselves 
where  to  apply,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  by  young  beginners. 

To  our  second  question,  we  fear  the  answer  will  be  in  the 
negative,  because  we  know  so  many,  we  may  say  scores,  who 
have  died  without  successors,  or  have  retired  in  disgust  from 
the  field  where  honours  cannot  be  won,  and  who  cannot 
value  prizes  obtained  otherwise. 

To  the  third  question  the  answer  is  more  pleasant. 
Flowers  have  received  many  valuable  additions.  The  Gera¬ 
nium  has  advanced  a  little,  and  more  especially  the  fancy 
kind ;  not  but  that  we  have  a  dozen  new  ones  advertised  for 
every  one  that  is  an  improvement.  The  Verbena  has  had 
one  or  two  pretty  additions,  but,  like  the  Geranium,  you 
have  to  sift  them  out  of  scores.  The  Hollyhock  has  con¬ 
siderably  advanced,  some  very  distinct,  and,  as  compared 
with  other  varieties,  good  novelties  have  been  produced ;  but 
in  this  flower  good  seed  has  been  let  out,  and  many  persons 
are  raising  the  same  thing,  as  it  were — that  is  to  say,  varieties 
so  nearly  like  each  other,  that  we  have  already  the  same 
colours  and  qualities  under  different  names,  each  raiser 
feeling  entitled  to  name  his  flower,  and  there  not  being  so 
much  difference  between  them  as  the  self-same  flower  would 
exhibit  in  different  gardens.  In  fact,  a  packet  of  seed  will 
produce  anybody  an  excellent  collection.  The  Tulip  pro¬ 
gresses  slowly ;  the  greatest  advance  that  has  been  made  has 
been  by  Mr.  Goldham,  of  Sydenham,  who  has  some  very 
beautiful  novelties,  which,  however,  will  be  some  time 
before  they  can  reach  cultivators,  for  the  Tulip  cannot  be 
propagated  like  other  flowers,  and  we  have  known  a  variety 
to  be  grown  for  years  before  a  second  could  be  obtained.  The 
Ranunculus  is  also  moving  a  little ;  Mr.  Tyso,  of  Wallingford, 
Mr.  Airzee  of  the  Liverpool-road,  Mr.  Lightbody  of  Fal¬ 
kirk,  Mr.  Read,  of  Dunfirmline,  Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham,  and 
Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Fulham,  are  the  only  raisers  of  any  account 
whose  productions  are  exhibited,  and  some  of  the  novelties 
are  very  beautiful.  The  Petunia  does  not  budge  from  its 
flabby  character,  and  it  is  essentially  a  flower  for  the  shade,, 
for  a  quarter-of- an- hour’s  hot  sun  will  wither  it.  The  Dahlia 
ought  to  be  advancing  when  we  consider  that  a  hundred 
novelties  per  annum  are  advertised  for  sale,  all  warranted 
by  somebody,  or  described  by  the  sellers  as  good  show 
flowers ;  still  ninety  of  the  hundred  may  be  set  down  as 
worse  than  many  of  the  old  and  abandoned  sorts ;  and 
there  was  not,  last  season,  a  single  stand  with  six  of  the 
new  flowers  which  could  not  have  been  improved  by  chang¬ 
ing  some  of  them  for  old  and  better  kinds.  The  Polyanthus 
is  not  encouraged,  and  the  prizes  given  for  it  in  London  have 
only  produced  a  few  starvelings  that  a  boy  of  ten  years  old 
ought  to  he  ashamed  of,  but  which,  of  course,  served  the 
parties  to  claim  the  prizes  with,  as  they  were  confined  to 
members ;  that  is,  all  others  must  show  at  greater  expense 
than  the  prizes  are  worth.  The  last  three  that  we  think 
have  been  shown  as  novelties,  and  worth  notice,  were  Fire 
King,,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  We 
heartily  wish  somebody  capable  of  growing  them  would  set 
an  example  near  London,  that  is  to  say,  within  twenty  miles, 
and  save  seed.  But  a  passing  lesson,  or  rather  hint,  may 
not  be  amiss.  The  only  show  flowers  are  those  in  which 
the  anthers  or  thrum  stand  up  above  the  pistil,  those  in 
which  the  pistil  stands  up  prominently  above  the  anthers 
are  called  pin-eyed.  Now  everybody  saves  from  the  thrum¬ 
eyed,  or  show  varieties,  and  will  not  cultivate  the  others,  so 
that  every  flower  impregnates  itself.  Nor  can  bees,  or  any 
other  insect,  conveniently  take  from  one  to  the  other,  so 
that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  nuely  get  anything  new  in 
character.  If  those  who  save  seedlings  would  reverse  this, 
and  get  together  a  few  pin-eyed  varieties  of  striking  colour 
and  character,  and  three  or  four  of  the  best  show  flowers, 
and  plant  these  away  from  all  others,  sowing  the  seed  from 
the  pin-eyed  varieties  only;  or,  if  they  are  artificially 


crossed,  the  pin-eyed  ones  with  the  thrum  or  pollen 
of  the  others,  it  is  true  they  would  not  have  one  thrum¬ 
eyed  one  out  of  twenty,  but  they  would  have  that  one 
probably  new  and  good.  It  is  discouraging  enough  to 
grow  two  or  three  hundred  seedlings,  and  have  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  pin-eyed  and  useless;  but  it  is  worth 
seven  years  failure  to  produce  a  real  novelty  in  a  flower 
so  neglected  or  misunderstood.  The  Pansey  progresses 
slowly,  but  still  we  have  two  or  three  added  every  season, 
without  that  fatal  fault,  the  eye  breaking  into  the  border, 
for  it  ought  to  condemn  a  stand  as  much  as  a  run  petal 
in  a  Pink.  We  do  not  agree  with  many  frivolous  details 
which  some  who  sell,  and  write  about  them,  pretend  to 
lay  down.  If  the  petals  be  thick  and  smooth-edged,  flat 
and  clear  in  the  ground  and  colours,  the  markings  well 
defined,  we  have  all  the  different  details  to  make  the 
varieties,  we  care  not  how  the  leading  properties  are  made 
up,  so  they  be  present,  and  the  faults  mentioned  are  absent. 
The  Pink  has  made  a  start  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  but  we  do  not  see  the  best  novelties  in  the  stand, 
because  the  better  ones  are  peril  aps  as  yet  scarce.  Florists 
who  have  but  a  limited  sum  to  spare,  are  very  generally 
allowing  the  first  year’s  letting  out  to  go  by  them,  and 
buying  the  year  after  at  a  fifth  of  the  price.  The  quality 
wanted  in  the  Pink  is  the  smooth  instead  of  the  serrated 
edge,  and  hundreds  have  been  let  out  as  rose-leaved,  and 
proved  very  roughly  serrated ;  we  must,  however,  admit,  that 
the  best  Pink  in  cultivation,  if  badly  grown,  or  too  late 
planted,  will  come  rough.  The  Carnation  and  Picotee 
are  both  rapidly  improving;  every  year  adds  novelty,  and. 
in  some  cases,  an  approach  nearer  the  standard,  and 
there  are,  perhaps,  more  growers  added  than  there  are 
falling  off.  The  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  have 
established  a  mode  of  showing  which  wonderfully  en¬ 
hances  their  effect,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  too  general 
practice  of  showing  other  people’s  flowers.  A  man  may, 
and  too  many  do,  run  about  among  cultivators,  and  pick 
up  fine  flowers,  to  help  out  his  two-feet  box  of  cut 
blooms  ;  but  when  they  have  to  show  on  their  plants,  there 
is  an  end  of  begging,  borrowing,  or  stealing.  Roses  advance 
slowly;  there  are  plenty  of  new  ones,  and  numbers  sent  out 
under  wrong  names  ;  still  there  are  many  engaged  raising- 
seedlings,  and  now  and  then  a  worthy  addition  is  made ;  but 
some  are  strongly  recommended  that  will  not  even  open  ; 
others  too  much  like  what  we  have ;  others  are  imported 
and  the  name  changed;  and  one  very  common  trick  is 
played  off  on  foreign  Roses,  by  translating  the  foreign  name 
into  English,  and  enthusiasts  then  get  two  alike.  Mr.  Wil- 
lison,  of  Whitby,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Colchester,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  raised  some  perfectly  novel  and  distinct,  and  some  very 
remarkable.  The  Fuchsia  is,  unquestionably,  moving  the 
right  way  ;  and  he  who  would  put  forth  a  novelty  of  which 
the  sepals  did  not  reflex,  would  be  looked  up  to  as  taking 
an  undue  advantage  of  his  customer,  unless  there  was  some 
novelty  so  distinct  as  to  warrant  it.  We  have  plenty  now  of 
which  the  sepals  gracefully  reflex,  and  to  show  that  our 
requirements  in  the  properties  of  flowers,  that  they  should 
reflex  completely  wrong-side- out,  is  not  looked  upon  so 
unfavourably,  one  of  Smith’s  this  year  actually  reflexes 
as  much  as  the  Mar  tag  on  Lily.  Nor  will  any  variety  be 
tolerated,  unless  the  colours  of  the  corolla  and  the  sepals 
are  very  distinct.  Of  course  there  are  many  sent  out  every 
year  only  to  be  thrown  away,  and  some,  too  much  like  what 
we  have  already  to  be  shown  in  the  same  collection.  The 
Antirrhinum,  as  exhibited  hitherto,  is  a  weed ;  there  is  not 
one  worth  the  room  it  would  take  in  a  garden.  If  this  flower 
is  to  be  a  florist’s  flower,  it  must  not  be  less  brilliant  than 
the  old  Pictura ;  but  hundreds  of  the  most  indifferent, 
scratchy  things,  of  which  the  markings  cannot  be  seen  two 
yards  off,  have  been  palmed  upon  those  weak  enough  to 
grow  them  in  collections,  and  the  end  of  it  is,  they  will  be 
thrown  away.  A  pure  white,  or  bright  yellow  tube,  with  a 
richly  contrasted  lip,  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  tolerated. 
The  frightful  collections  seen  at  some  of  the  shows  would 
disgust  anybody,  even  if  he  had  once  wished  to  grow  them. 

In  fact,  there  is  enough  doing  in  many  flowers  to  keep 
the  science  moving,  if  there  were  not  the  awful  drawback 
of  the  vast  number  of  bad  ones  to  frighten  people  from 
buying.  The  Chrysanthemum  has  rapidly  advanced  in 
quality  and  culture.  Mr.  Salter,  of  the  Versailles  Nursery, 
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Hammersmith,  has  the  raising  of  them  in  this  country  to 
himself,  but  he  cannot  save  seed  more  than  other  people. 
He  sends  his  best  sorts  to  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  to 
be  seeded ;  and  we  saw  last  year  some  hundreds,  comprising 
three  or  four  worth  adding  ;  and  new  sorts  are  also  imported. 
The  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society  originated 
the  movement  for  encouraging  the  flower,  and  if  fifty 
societies  now  spring  up  in  imitation,  to  the  original  belongs 
the  credit.  There  were  stands  of  blooms  at  the  last  show 
perfectly  double,  and  the  flowers  four,  or  five,  and  in  one 
case,  six  inches  in  diameter. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  question,  which,  in  a  few 
words,  is — has  confidence  increased?  and  what  we  have 
already  shown  answers  in  the  negative.  There  is  little  or  no 
confidence  in  the  assurances  of  dealers,  the  certificates  of 
societies,  or  the  opinions  of  periodicals,  for  nearly  all  are 
under  the  influence  of  people  whose  temporary  interests  are 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Cinerarias  ( T.  Ridsdale). — Purple  Standard  and 
Magnificent,  very  pretty  colours,  but  the  petals  do  not 
fill  out  the  circle ;  nevertheless,  we  have  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  country  giving  us  stray  blooms  just  now, 
not  a  hit  like  themselves,  nor  half  so  good  in  form  as 
they  will  come  in  season,  so  that  our  opinion  on  these 
two,  as  they  are,  may  he  contrary  to  that  we  should  give, 
if  they  were  perfect,  and  at  their  proper  season. 

Amaryllis  ( Rev.  A  ). — Too  much  green  in  the  flower 
to  render  it  of  any  value.  It  is  the  prevailing  fault 
among  seedlings.  With  all  our  pains,  we  have  frequently 
had  to  condemn  fifteen  out  of  twenty,  some  of  them 
having  scarcely  a  shade  of  colour.  The  darkest  Glox¬ 
inia  is  very  pretty,  and  somewhat  new.  There  is  more 
colour  in  the  throat  than  any  we  have,  and  there  is  a 
tolerable  collection.  The  flowers  had  suffered  a  little. 
They  will  both  bloom  better  in  the  summer  when  the 
bulbs  have  had  a  rest. 


THE  VERBENA. 

(' Continued  from  page  216.) 

Training. — In  our  last  number  there  were  three 
modes  of  training  mentioned — namely,  the  flat  mode, 
to  a  wire  trellis  ;  the  bush,  or  common  method;  and  the 
pyramidal  form.  The  last,  as  being  the  most  novel  and 
elegant,  was  pretty  fully  described ;  we  will  now  briefly 
particularise  the  other  two. 

The  flat  mode  of  training  is  to  a  circular,  table-like, 
wire  trellis,  about  fifteen  inches  diameter,  with  three 
strong  feet  to  thrust  into  the  soil,  and  of  sufficient  length 
to  elevate  the  trellis  above  the  soil — about  six  inches  for 
weak  growers,  and  eight  inches  above  the  soil  for 
stronger  ones.  It  should  be  formed  in  circles,  less  and 
less  towards  the  centre,  with  diverging  rods  to  the 
outermost  circles,  to  keep  each  circle  in  its  place  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other  :  three  inches  will  be 
ample  space  between  each  circle.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  shifted  for  the  last  time  into  their  blooming  pots,  is 
the  time  to  fix  the  trellises  to  each  plant.  The  trellises 
should  have  first  a  coat  of  lead-colour,  and  afterwards 
two  coats  of  light  green  paint,  to  prevent  them  from 
rusting,  and  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance.  Any  wire- 
worker,  with  the  above  instructions,  will  easily  make 
them.  When  the  plants  are  ready,  or  large  enough,  for 
training,  apply  the  trellises  by  thrusting  the  three  feet 
into  the  earth  a  sufficient  depth  to  keep  them  firm  in 
their  places.  Then,  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth, 
train  the  shoots  equally  over  the  trellis,  stopping  them 
to  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  branches  to  cover  the 
whole  trellis,  nipping  off  all  the  flower  trusses  till  within 
six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  day  of  exhibition,  if  that 
happens  in  May;  but  if  in  June  or  July,  or  still  later, 
tkefiowers  will  expand  sufficiently  in  five  weeks  (this  rule 
applies  to  every  mode  of  training).  The  aim  must  be 
to  let  every  part  of  the  trellis,  or  bush,  or  pyramid,  be 


fully  furnished  with  bloom,  so  as  scarcely  to  allow  any 
foliage  to  be  seen.  The  only  care  to  be  taken  is  to  allow 
room  for  each  truss  to  fully  expand  when  in  bloom 
without  touching  each  other. 

The  other  mode,  which  we  have  called  the  bush 
method,  is  the  simplest  of  all,  but  is  by  no  means  so 
effective  as  either  of  the  others,  because,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  stalks  and  foliage  are  so  much  more  ex¬ 
posed.  All  that  the  trainer  requires  in  this  case  are  a 
few  painted  sticks,  and  the  proper  sized  pots,  with  the 
necessary  compost,  and  a  frame  to  grow  them  in.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  put  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  sticks  to  form  a  neat  round  bush.  Stop  the  shoots, 
to  furnish  the  sticks  with  a  shoot  to  each ;  and  do  not 
suffer  them  to  become  crowded,  or  the  leaves  would  turn 
yellow  in  the  centre,  and  drop  off,  which  would  give 
them  a  naked  appearance  when  viewed  sideways.  With 
moderate  attention,  this  easy  method  will  furnish  very 
handsome  specimens.  We  remember  some  trained  in 
this  style  last  season  at  the  Highbury  Park  exhibition ; 
this  had  a  very  good  effect,  and  obtained  the  second 
prize. 

Planting  and  Potting:  Planting. — At  page  195,  the 
reader  will  recollect,  we  described  the  soil  and  situation 
of  the  verbena  bed,  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  growing 
these  flowers  for  exhibition  in  stands  of  six,  twelve,  or 
twenty -four  trusses  of  blooms  in  each.  Now,  we  would 
strongly  advise  the  aspirant  for  honours  never  to  attempt 
the  contest  with  less  than  two  plants  of  each  kind,  giving 
each  plant  as  much  care  and  attention  as  though  he 
were  dependent  upon  one  ;  this  would,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  be  doubling  his  chance  of  success,  and  would  very 
likely  enable  him  to  exhibit  at  more  places  than  one. 
Not  that  he  need  confine  himself  to  two  plants  if  he  has 
space  for  more,  but  there  are  now  so  many  real  good 
kinds,  and  they  are  multiplying  every  year,  that  a  small 
grower  can  scarcely  hope  to  procure,  or  find  room  for 
more  than  a  pair. 

The  bed,  or  beds,  to  receive  the  plants,  should  be  in 
good  order  about  the  last  week  in  May,  or  the  first  week 
in  June;  the  plants  should,  by  a  little  extra  pains  in 
potting  and  stopping,  be  nice  little  bushes  at  the  time. 
Choose  a  warm,  cloudy  day  for  the  operation.  We  pro¬ 
posed,  at  the  page  above  referred  to,  that  the  beds  should 
be  four  feet  wide  (for  the  sake  of  neatness  we  would 
recommend  enclosing  them  with  slate  or  wood  edgings, 
the  former  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  its  enduring 
qualities) ;  then  stretch  a  line  1 5  inches  from  the  edging, 
and  plant  the  first  row  of  verbenas  close  to  it,  at  18 
inches  apart;  when  that  row  is  complete  shift  the  line 
to  15  inches  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  put  in 
the  first  plant  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  with  the  two 
plants  in  the  first  planted  row,  and  so  proceed  till  the 
whole  are  planted ;  then  give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle 
the  earth  to  the  plants.  As  at  that  early  season  there 
is  always  danger  from  late  spring  frosts,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable,  for  a  week  or  two,  to  shelter  the  plants  from  its 
effects  ;  the  most  simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  effectual 
protection,  is  to  turn  over  them  empty  garden-pots,  one 
to  each  plant.  T.  Appleby. 


*  RADISH  FORCING. 

We  last  week  entered  into  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  forcing  of  potatoes  for  early  spring  use  ;  we  now 
address  ourselves  to  another  article,  which,  if  of  less 
general  interest  than  the  potato,  is  equally  important  in 
all  cases  where  early  variety  is  concerned — and  a  handful 
of  young  radishes  is  always  an  acceptable  adjunct  to  the 
other  good  things  sent  to  table ;  and  all  who  aim  at 
having  this  general  favourite  early  in  the  season  must 
at  once  bestir  themselves,  as  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  and, 
in  fact,  those  who  strive  to  have  such  things  at  the 
earliest  day,  have  already  frames  full  ot  radishes 
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almost  breaking  into  rough  leaf.  We  have  so  often 
failed  in  obtaining  what  we  call  a  useful,  good  crop, 
when  sown  before  the  second  week  in  January,  that  we 
have  ceased  sowing  any  under  glass  before  that  time  ; 
not  but  that  they  will  vegetate  and  grow  at  an  earlier 
period,  but  the  necessity  then  often  exists  of  having  the 
frame  they  grow  in  shut  up,  or  nearly  so,  for  days 
together,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  that  dull 
period ;  so  that  the  young  plant,  urged  into  action  by 
warmth  communicated  from  below,  is  forced  into  that 
unnatural  growth  which  results  in  the  elongation  of 
that  portion  of  least  value  to  the  vegetable,  “  the  neck.” 

I  he  only  way  to  check  such  a  sickly  state  of  growth, 
is  to  furnish  the  materials  necessary  to  ensure  good 
health.  Now,  we  presume  the  amateur,  or  young  gar¬ 
dener,  to  have  already  done  so,  in  so  far  as  they  could, 
by  applying  the  most  genial  growing  heat  they  could 
devise,  and  a  soil  which  they  were  persuaded  “  would 
grow  anything,”  besides  procuring  seeds  of  the  best 
variety  ot  frame  radish  known.  Well,  what  more  can 
t>e  done ?  Nothing;  yet  without  “fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  those  efforts  will  not  secure  a  crop  ;  now  these 
all-important  elements  cannot  always  be  had.  It  may 
be  true  that  we  can  admit  a  certain  portion  of  the  first 
of  them,  but  the  other  is  quite  beyond  our  reach  at  the 
season  we  have  above  alluded  to,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  absence  of  these  essentials,  and  the  presence 
ot  the  others  which  we  have  some  control  over,  “  heat 
and  moisture,”  produce  a  spurious  growth,  in  which  the 
enlargement  in  the  case  of  radishes,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  many  things,  takes  place  in  the  part  of  least  real  use 
in  the  vegetable  when  sent  to  table.  In  fact,  the  long 
crooked  neck  they  invariably  get  when  confined  for  any 
length  of  time,  so  much  defaces  them,  that  their  appear¬ 
ance  (a  point  we  ought  never  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  even 
in  vegetables)  is  such  as  to  render  them  inadmissable 
at  table.  Now,  the  only  cure  for  such  a  state  of  growth 
is  abundance  of  fresh  air,  amounting  to  complete  ex¬ 
posure,  or  nearly  so.  How  is  this  to  be  obtained,  when 
the  thermometer  indicates  some  10°  or  15°  of  frost?  The 
newly-expanded  leaf  can  hardly  be  expected  to  endure 
so  sudden  a  depression  of  atmospheric  heat,  amounting 
perhaps  to  some  50°,  which  is  uo  unusual  difference 
between  the  external  and  internal  air,  and  that  depres¬ 
sion  must  take  place  if  full  exposure  be  given  to  the 
embryo  crop.  But  some  will  be  saying,  why  not  adopt 
a  medium  course,  which  is,  admitting  a  certain  quantity 
of  fresh  air  to  replace  an  equal  amount  driven  out? 
Now  this  is  all  very  good,  and  to  almost  everything  but 
radishes  this  half-and-half  way  answers  the  purpose 
wanted;  but  somehow  or  other  the  “necks”  still  get 
long  and  ugly,  that  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken, 
little  short  of  complete  exposure  a  considerable  part  of 
the  day  will  prevent  it.  Now  this  forms  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  refrained  advising  radishes  to  be  sown 
with  the  first  crop  of  frame  potatoes  we  recommended  to 
be  planted  last  week,  as  the  necessary  warmth  required 
to  hasten  that  crop  on,  is  such  as  to  be  fatal  to  the 
radish  being  anything  but  leaves  and  neck ;  we  there¬ 
fore  advised  the  first  crop  of  potatoes  to  be  planted 
alone,  but  subsequent  crops  may  all  have  a  scattering  of 
radish  amongst  them ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  few 
potatoes  may  not  be  planted  in  the  frame  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  be  devoted  more  especially  to  its  more  quickly 
maturing  neighbour ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  which  one  is  the  principal  occupant,  and 
which  the  lodger  or  successor. 

I  he  treatment  in  the  two  differs  considerably;  the 
short  top  the  one  ought  to  have,  compared  to  the  other, 
points  out  its  being  placed  in  as  close  contact  with  the 
glass  as  it  can  be  without  touching  it,  while  the  other, 
having  a  longer  foliage,  requires  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance.  Now,  as  we  promised  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  radish,  we  will  suppose  a  box-frame  of  the  required 
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size  placed  over  a  well-prepared  hotbed  of  sweetened 
stable-dung,  or  leaves,  or — what  is  better — the  two  well 
mixed,  in  the  manner  our  able  coadjutors  have  so  often 
explained.  Well,  we  will  suppose  the  box-frame  to  be 
set  upon  this  prepared  hotbed,  our  next  duty  will  be  to 
add  some  more  leaves,  or  similar  heating  matter,  to  the 
inside,  to  raise  it  so  far  up  that  the  top  of  the  soil,  which 
we  will  suppose  to  be  six  inches  deep,  will  be  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  from  the  glass;  the  object  of 
this  being  to  have  the  young  crop  as  close  to  it  as 
possible.  Now,  if  it  be  determined  to  have  potatoes  in 
the  same  frame,  do  not,  by  any  means,  plant  any  of 
those  partially  forwarded  ones,  which  we  recommended 
to  be  done  last  week,  as  the  foliage  would  compete  with 
the  radish  before  the  latter  was  old  enough  to  be  drawn 
— rather  plant  tubers  but  little  or  not  at  all  sprouted  ; 
these  we  suppose  to  be  planted  first,  the  proper  depth 
and  distance,  and  the  ground  made  smooth,  the  radish 
seed  may  be  sown,  and  slightly  covered  with  a  little  fine 
earth.  The  kind  mostly  used  of  late  years  is  Wood's 
Early  Frame,  which,  when  true,  is  good.  After  the 
young  plants  begin  to  grow,  give  air  every  day,  which 
increase,  so  that  by  the  time  they  begin  to  form  the 
rough  leaf,  they  may  endure  full  exposure  in  all 
weathers,  not  decidedly  frosty ;  by  thus  inuring  them  to 
the  hardening  influence  of  fresh  air,  they  get  a  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  growth,  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  with 
their  more  coddled  brethren,  whose  appearance  more 
resembles  those  refuse  cabbage-plants  which,  having 
stood  in  the  seed-bed  all  winter,  exhibit  a  serpentine 
length  of  stem.  Now,  as  we  have  said  the  only  antidote 
to  that  state  of  growth  is  “  fresh  air  and  sunshine,”  and 
as  we  all  know  these  cannot  be  so  much  depended  on  in 
January  as  February,  we  have  advised  the  amateur  to 
defer  sowing  his  early  radishes  before  the  beginning  of 
the  former  month,  and  then  his  chances  of  success  are 
more  certain.  We  hardly  need  remind  him  that  careful 
attention  in  the  shape  of  covering  up,  &c.,  will  also  be 
required,  and,  by-and-by,  a  little  judicious  thinning  will 
do  no  harm,  if  he  sows  thick.  Another  thing  he  must 
not  omit  to  guard  against — mice  are  very  fond  of  radish- 
seed,  and  if  they  have  access  to  the  frame  they  will  soon 
annihilate  all  chances  of  a  crop. 

Watering,  &c.,  may  be  wanted  by-and-by,  but  in  the 
midst  of  frost  and  snow,  which  may  possibly  abound 
when  these  pages  reach  the  reader,  watering  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  plants  whose  place  of  abode  is  in 
contact  with,  or  very  near  to,  hot-water  pipes  or  flues. 
It  will  be  some  time  ere  our  vegetable  requires  such 
assistance,  but  everything  calculated  to  promote  its 
welfare  ought  to  be  supplied,  and  one  of  the  most 
essential  of  these  is  clean  glass,  in  order  that  at  those 
untoward  times  when  it  is  denied  the  full  exposure,  it 
may  derive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  the  light 
there  is.  A  little  radish-seed  may  also  be  sown  on  some 
warm  border  close  under  a  south  wall;  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  at  times  will  often  ensure  a  crop  of  much  finer 
radishes  than  any  grown  under  glass,  but  of  course 
they  will  be  later. 

Sundries. — Broccoli  that  may  have  been  standing  in 
the  ordinary  quarters  may  be  now  laid  down  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  resist  a  tolerably  severe  frost  without  being 
entirely  taken  up.  Our  mode  is  this : — With  a  spade 
take  out  a  small  spit  of  earth  from  the  side  of  the  stem 
you  intend  it  to  lean  to,  then,  with  the  foot,  tread  it 
down  in  that  direction,  and  the  next  spit  of  earth  from 
the  next  plant  will  lie  upon  it — and  so  on  until  the 
whole  is  finished,  when  they  will  all  be  lying  in  a  pros¬ 
trate  direction,  and  all  one  way.  Now,  the  benefits  of 
this  plan  are  these — the  direct  influence  of  frost  is  more 
guarded  against  by  the  thick  coating  of  leaves  there 
exists  between  the  crown  of  the  plant  and  the  exterior, 
while  the  plant  does  not  derive  that  check  it  receives 
when  taken  wholly  out  of  the  ground,  and  removed  to 
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another  place,  as  the  plan  above  detailed  only  fractures 
a  part  of  those  rootlets  near  the  surface,  without  the 
others  being  in  the  least  hurt  by  the  operation.  Now, 
we  suppose  some  one  will  be  ashing  what  direction  is 
the  best  to  lay  them ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  on  that  point,  but,  after  trying  them  all,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ivest  is  the  best.  Some 
one  will  be  saying  north,  but  we  have  so  often  seen 
the  plants  struggle  so  much  to  regain  their  former 
position,  when  subjected  to  that  unnatural  persecution, 
and  in  so  doing  have  erected  their  heads  so  as  again  to 
be  liable  to  the  injury  they  were  prostrated  to  avoid, 
that  we  have  determined  on  a  we6t  aspect  being  prefer¬ 
able.  Take  advantage  of  mild  weather,  and  rat  all  that 
are  ready ;  and  all  good  heads  nearly  ready  ought  to  be 
slightly  protected,  for  which  a  handful  of  clean  straw  is 
a  useful  tiling.  Examine  all  tender  crops,  and  see  that 
no  destruction  takes  place.  Dry  wooil-ashes,  or  even 
coal-ashes,  sprinkled  amongst  such  crops  as  late-sown 
Caulifloivers,  Lettuces,  young  Carrots,  &c.,  will  materially 
prevent  that  “  damping  off,”  so  common  at  this  unto¬ 
ward  season.  See  to  Sea-kale  that  has  been  forced  on 
the  ground,  and  allow  a  sufficient  covering  over  it  to 
prevent  frost  ever  reaching  it  for  some  time.  Give  a 
look  to  the  Broad  Beans  we  recommended  to  be  sown 
thickly  under  a  hand-glass,  and  if  they  be  coming  up, 
and  show  signs  of  damping-off“,  or  getting  what  gardeners 
term  “  black  in  the  eye,”  let  some  dry  wood-ashes  be 
dredged  amongst  them.  Examine  all  stores,  and  expe¬ 
dite  all  work  that  can  now  be  done.  A  much  busier 
time  is  coming,  which  (with  more  or  less  of  those  draw¬ 
backs  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  always  place 
in  our  way)  will  give  us  full  employment,  without  our 
putting  off'  any  of  those  needful  operations  that  might 
as  well  be  done  now.  J.  Robson. 


THINGS  MIGHT  BE  BETTER. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “ My  Flowers ,”  &c. 

We  all  know  and  feel  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
heavy  and  general  pressure  upon  ail  classes  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  or  stiffe  our  convictions  ;  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  whether  we  think  it  arises  from  this 
or  that  cause,  whether  we  agree  or  differ  as  to  the  reasons 
for  it,  still  we  all  admit  that  so  it  is. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  things  might  be  better  than 
they  are,  with  a  great  many  people,  even  under  the  present 
disadvantages  of  our  suffering  country.  It  is  not  always  “  the 
limes  ”  that  ruin  men,  or  increase  their  misfortunes.  There 
is  a  “  cause  ”  that  too  often  withers  their  gourds,  lying  much 
deeper  than  the  surface  of  events — buried  very  deep  in  their 
hearts  ;  so  deep  that  no  eye  but  that  of  Him  who  inhabiteth 
eternity  can  see  it  and  search  it  out.  It  is  this  “  worm  ” 
that  brings  trouble,  affliction,  and  ruin,  upon  every  fair- 
seeming  man.  It  is  very,  very  often  sin,  and  not  circum¬ 
stances,  that  causes  our  difficulties. 

Thomas  B -  is  a  plumber  and  glazier,  a  very  quick, 

intelligent  man,  but  he  has  always  had  an  off-hand,  half- 
saucy  manner,  which  people  did  not  like,  although  there 
was  nothing  that  any  one  could  exactly  take  offence  at.  He 
was  foreman  to  the  widow  of  a  man  of  the  same  business, 
married  her  daughter,  and  carried  on  the  concern  ;  but  he 
never  prospered.  He  was  not  a  man  given  to  drink,  or  to 
any  apparent  vice ;  but  he  never  prospered. 

At  length  he  could  get  on  no  farther ;  and  instead  of 
honestly  giving  up  all  lie  had  to  his  creditors,  he  got  away 
privately,  and  took  all  he  had  left  with  him.  In  an  obscure 
part  of  London,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  his  distant  country 

acquaintance,  Thomas  B -  set  himself  up  again,  but  to 

no  purpose.  A  blessing  did  not  go  with  his  efforts ;  what 
his  habits  were  no  one  in  the  country  knew;  but  he  strug¬ 
gled  on  year  after  year  with  an  increasing  family,  and  his 
wife  came  to  see  her  mother  in  a  white  gown  and  a  necklace; 
and  very  little  was  thought  about  them. 

Suddenly  it  was.  announced  that  Thomas  B  -  was 

coming  down  to  settle  at  N - ,  some  distance  from  the 
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town  he  had  formerly  left  so  disreputably.  Years  had 
passed;  some  of  his  creditors  were  dead,  others  had  given 
up  their  expectations,  or  were  gone  from  the  place ;  at  any 

rate,  B -  came  back  into  his  old  county,  and  no  one 

interfered  with  him. 

Had  he  been  a  strictly  conscientious  man  he  might  have 
done  very  well.  He  soon  got  into  work,  and  was  employed 
by  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
seemed  going  on  favourably;  he  setup  a  little  cart,  and  had 
as  much  to  do  as  he  could  possibly  desire.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  work  began  to  decline  ;  the  families  for 
whom  he  had  once  painted  employed  him  no  more.  He 
said  they  had  all  behaved  very  ill  to  him.  They  said,  what 
was  perfectly  true,  that  his  outside  painting  all  washed  off 
with  the  first  rains  ;  and  that  he  and  his  sons  were  so  off¬ 
hand  and  insolent,  that  they  could  not  employ  them  any 
more.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  five  resident  families, 
to  our  own  knowledge,  and  no  doubt  in  that  of  very  many 
customers  of  less  distinction,  for  all  his  employment  fell 
away,  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  very  great  destitution. 

As  a  last  resource,  and  that  which  is,  alas !  considered 

most  likely  to  succeed,  B -  took  to  keep  a  beer-house. 

Those  who  took  an  interest  in  his  wife  and  children  spoke 
strongly  against  this  step,  as  one  of  sin  and  danger  both  to 
body  and  soul ;  hut  he  was  in  a  fearful  situation,  between 
two  evils,  and  he  clave  to  the  beer-house,  as  it  promised  to 
save  him  from  immediate  starvation. 

Solomon  has  said,  in  the  wisdom  of  inspiration — “  He 
that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  innocent."  We 
see  it  before  our  eyes,  on  every  hand.  Among  the  high  and 
the  low ;  among  the  educated  and  the  ignorant ;  where 
“  haste  ”  is  made,  there  dwells  guilt,  and  punishment  will 

surely  follow.  Thomas  B -  made  “haste”  to  save  his 

family  from  ruin,  and  set  up  a  beer-house.  The  very  next 
thing  that  we  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  had  sold  up  every¬ 
thing,  and  gone  off  to  America.  He  had  found  even  the 
beer-house  fail — no  blessing  was  in  it,  and  it  could  not  long 
prop  him  up.  He  and  his  family  went  away  into  a  distant 
and  strange  land,  without  seeing  their  relations  and  oldest 
friends,  or  taking  leave  of  them,  even  by  letter.  When 
people  are  not  satisfied  about  their  own  conduct,  it  makes 
them  shrink  from  those  who  know  most  of  them ;  they  can 
face  new  friends  sometimes,  when  they  cannot  stand  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  presence  of  old  ones;  and  we  suppose  it  was 

this  that  led  Thomas  B - and  his  wife  to  go  away  for 

ever,  without  seeing  their  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends. 

On  reaching  America,  they  got  on  very  well  at  first.  B - 

and  his  sons  obtained  work,  and  found  provisions  cheap. 

But  the  last  letter  that  came  from  Mrs.  B -  to  a  friend, 

announced  a  severe  calamity.  They  had  been  but  three  or 
four  months  settled  upon  the  strange  soil  to  which  they 
had  fled  for  support,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  wooden 
house  they  occupied.  In  three-quarters ■of-an-hour  it  was 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
family  standing  out  in  the  street  in  their  sleeping-dresses. 
Not  one  article,  no,  not  even  a  chair  was  spared,  and  they 
found  themselves  in  one  short  hour  stripped  of  every  pos¬ 
session,  and  standing  upon  foreign  soil,  half-naked,  and 
wholly  destitute!  Surely  “Wisdom  crieth  without:  she 
uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets.” 


The  kindness  shown  to  the  poor  emigrants  by  their  new 
acquaintance  was  deserving  of  high  praise  and  thankfulness. 
They  clothed  and  fed  them,  and  gave  them  money  and  fur¬ 
niture  to  supply  their  wants ;  for  even  in  judgment  the 
Lord  “  remembereth  mercy,”  and  when  he  chastens,  he 
healeth  very  tenderly.  Still,  a  lesson  has  been  loudly  taught 
them.  Let  us  “  hear  and  understand.”  It  is  not  this  thing, 
nor  that  place,  that  can  do  us  either  good  or  harm.  We  fly 
from  the  fear  of  God ;  this  it  is  that  causes  our  downfall. 
Did  not  Jonah  find  it  so  ?  We  fly  in  the  face  of  God  ;  this 
causes  our  ruin.  Did  not  the  Egyptians  find  it  so  ?  Let  us 
look  with  a  steady,  unwavering  confidence,  in  all  our  ways, 
to  God.  He  has  said,  “Wait  on  the  Lord,  and  keep  His 
way,  and  He  shall  exalt  thee  to  inherit  the  land.”  This  is 
the  one  grand  secret  of  prosperity,  both  in  nations  and  in  in¬ 
dividuals;  nothing  else  can  uphold  us.  It  is  not  the  road  we 
journey  along  that  overthrows  us.  The  Israelites  travelled 
quietly  and  safely  over  the  rocks  and  sands  of  the  bed  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Let  us  remember  it  is  the  Lord  who  takes  off'  our 
chariot  wheels,  and  causes  them  to  drive  heavily ;  and  when 
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we  fancy  times  and  circumstances  are  against  us,  let  us  look 
within,  and  see  whether  there  is  not  “  an  accursed  thing  ”  in 
the  midst  of  our  hearts,  before  we  set  off,  in  search  of  trea¬ 
sure,  to  other  lands. 


ON  KEEPING  FOWLS  FOR  PLEASURE. 

Among  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance  who  keep  fowls 
for  family  use,  I  believe  there  is  not  one  from  whom  I  do  not 
hear'  frequent  complaints  of  large  consumption  of  corn,  and 
small  production  of  eggs — very  great  expence  and  very  little 
return ;  and  I  think  this  absence  of  success  mainly  arises 
from  the  fowls  not  receiving  the  small  amount  of  care  and 
attention  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  a  good 
result.  In  many  families,  where  a  small  live  stock  only  is 
kept,  the  care  of  them  devolves  on  all  the  members  of  the 
family  alike,  or — to  word  it  more  correctly,  perhaps,  I  might 
as  well  say — on  nobody.  Now  I  wish  to  see  this  pleasant, 
healthful,  and  certainly  not  unladylike,  branch  of  domestic 
economy  attended  to — carefully  attended  to — by  the  young 
ladies  and  little  girls  of  families  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
society.  I  am  quite  sure  my  pretty  countrywomen  (and  that 
they  are  pretty  is  confessed  by  every  foreigner  who  speaks 
upon  the  subject)  would  find  it  conducive  to  health,  activity, 
and  cheerfulness,  to  he  thus  led  out  into  the  fresh  morning 
air  for  half-an-hour,  or  a  little  more,  every  tolerably  fine 
day  in  the  year,  and  with  such  attention  the  poultry  of  our 
land  would  not,  I  hope,  so  often  receive,  witli  justice,  the 
ungrateful  character  of  giving  no  return  to  those  whose  corn 
they  eat. 

Nor  is  this  closely-watching  nature  in  her  living  children 
less  healthful  to  mind  than  body.  Our  young  ladies  have 
many  less  innocent  and  less  improving,  as  well  as  less 
healthy,  employments.  Even  the  language  of  the  hen-yard 
is  interesting  to  the  observant  lover  of  nature.  The  voca¬ 
bulary  of  a  vigilant,  aft'ectionate,  gallant  cock,  is  as  expres¬ 
sive  as  it  is  diversified.  Who  can  possibly  misunderstand 
the  sharp,  shrill  cry,  with  which  he  recognises  any  unusual 
sight  or  sound,  and  warns  his  companions  of  the  approach 
of  danger?  The  low,  affectionate  cooing  with  which  he 
greets  his  favourite  liens,  the  melancholy  cadence  of  his 
crow  if  separated  from  them,  his  friendly  call  to  them  at 
feeding-time,  and  his  *  more  energetic  summons  on  finding 
some  morsel  particularly  nice  to  offer  them,  are  all  as 
unmistakeable  as  the  plainest  English.  Nor  are  the  hens 
behind  then  lords  in  conversational  powers.  When  an  egg  is 
likely  to  be  laid,  a  peculiar,  uneasy,  complaining  sound  gives 
warning ;  when  it  is  produced,  they  sing  a  song  of  triumph  ; 
when  they  desire  to  sit,  another  note  makes  their  wishes 
known ;  which  note  undergoes  an  evident  change  when  the 
sitter  first  hears  the  chirrup  of  the  chicken  within  the  egg¬ 
shell,  some  little  time  before  this  sound  is  perceptible  to  less 
interested  listeners  ;  and  when  she  leads  her  chickens  forth 
there  is  no  end  to  her  talk  and  its  varieties.  Surely  these 
creatures,  so  peculiar  in  their  habits  as  to  be  often  referred 
to  in  God’s  holy  Word,  are  not  beneath  our  notice,  and  the 
notice  of  the  intelligent,  simple-minded,  liome-loving  young 
women  of  England  ? 

I  think  it  is  shrewd  old  William  Cobbett  who  remarks  the 
improvement  to  the  character  of  cottagers’  children  which  is 
likely  to  arise  from  the  care  of  animals,  and  the  kindness 
and  fondness  which  they  are  sure  to  feel  towards  their 
favourites  ;  now  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  cottagers' 
children  who  may,  in  the  care  of  poultry,  receive  useful 
lessons  in  patience,  good-humour,  and  the  love  of  order. 
If  fowls  are  not  noticed,  and  treated  with  patient  kindness, 
they  will  never  display  the  tractable  tameness  which  so 
much  diminishes  the  trouble  of  taking  charge  of  them, 
especially  when  sitting  and  rearing  chickens,  and  without 
order  and  cleanliness  in  all  the  arrangements,  they  mil  be 
neither  happy  nor  healthy,  handsome  nor  productive. 

T  lie  time  occupied  need  not  be  considerable,  particularly 
when  we  come  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  benefit  to 
health  from  this  out-of-door  exercise,  and  on  the  other,  that 
the  feeding  may  at  any  time  be  temporarily  confided,  always 
under  superveillance,  to  any  lad  or  young  girl  who  is  trust¬ 
worthy.  Half-an-hour  before  breakfast  to  let  out  the  poultry 
and  spread  their  food,  a  few  minutes  at  noon  to  mix  and 
feed,  and  half-an-hour  towards  evening  to  feed  again,  and 
see  them  counted  and  safe  to  roost ;  this  is  all  the  time 


which  need  be  occupied  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  During 
the  spring  quarter  the  sitters  and  the  mother-hens,  with 
their  young  broods,  require  rather  earlier  attention,  more 
frequent  feeding,  and  a  little  more  care. 

Neither  is  it  in  many  families  a  circumstance  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  that  this  may  be  a  cheap  amusement.  True, 
those  who  delight  in  choice  and  handsome  creatures  may 
indulge  their  fancy  by  rearing  the  showy  Malay,  the  noble 
Spanish,  the  pretty  Poland,  the  trim-built  every-day-laver, 
or  the  magnificent  Cochin-China ;  but  the  soft,  tender  downi¬ 
ness  of  the  twittering  little  chicks,  and  the  pleasure  of 
watching  their  development,  like  the  fresh,  innocent  beauty 
of  young  children,  is  not  confined  to  any  race,  and  common 
cocks  and  hens  are  not  expensive. 

In  thus  recommending  that  the  care  of  the  poultry  should 
be  confided  to  the  younger  members  of  families,  I  would 
not,  of  course,  be  understood  to  wish  that  those  who  from 
their  stations  in  life  are  expected  to  be  educated,  refined, 
and  delicate,  should  busy  themselves  in  their  hen-houses 
with  shovel  and  broom,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  cold,  rainy  weather ;  but  what  I  wish  to  advo¬ 
cate  is,  that  where  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  live 
creatures  are  at  stake,  they  should  become  the  charge  of 
one  member  of  the  family — one  both  willing  and  able  to 
attend  to  their  comfort,  to  see  to  their  feeding,  to  direct  the 
necessary  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  in  all  things  to  take 
care  that  they  receive  the  regular  attention  and  kind,  treatment 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  success,  while  at  the 
same  time  this  little  attention  to  a  branch  of  that  home 
economy — home  comfort — so  dear  to  every  Englishwoman, 
will  assist  in  forming  the  character  so  justly  appreciated 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  homes  of  our  dear  country. 

Anster  Bonn. 


BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
EXHIBITION. 

LIST  OF  POULTRY  PRIZES. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  each  price  attached  to  a 
lien  is  the  value  at  which  it  was  estimated  even  by  the 
owner.  Many  of  the  prices  were  attached  to  prevent  a  sale, 
as  one  of  the  Rules  of  the  Exhibition  is,  that  some  price 
must  be  affixed. 

Judges. — The  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  Cringleford  Hall,  near 
Norwich ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Nutt,  York;  Mr.  Henry  Hinxman, 
Durnford  House,  near  Salisbury;  Mr.  John  Baily,  Mount 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London. 

Class  I.— Spanish. — ( Cock  and  Three  Hens.) — First  Prize,  1  /.  Is.,  or 
large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  John  Henry  Peck,  Wigan  ;  price  20 1.  Second 
Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  John  Henry  Peck,  Wigan  ;  20/.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr. 
John  W.  Ward,  Repton  ;  10/. 

Class  II. — Spanish. — ( Pen  of  Six  Chickens). — First  Prize,  15s.,  or 
small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  John  Henry  Peck,  Wigan ;  30/.  Second  Prize, 
10s.,  Mr.  Edward  Simons,  Dale  End,  Birmingham;  71.  7s. 

Class  III. — Spanish. — ( Cock  and  One  Hen.) — Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  John 
Henry  Peck,  Wigan  ;  12/.  10s. 

Class  IV. — Dorking. — ( Cock  and  Three  Hens.) — First  Prize,  1/.  Is., 
and  Extra  Medal,  Mr.  George  Lowe,  Smithfield,  Birmingham ;  2/.  2s. 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright,  Great  Barr,  Staffordshire;  6/.  6s. 
Third  Prize,  5s.,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen  Willoughby  Lawley,  Escrick 
Rectory,  near  York  ;  4/. 

Class  V. — Dorking. — ( Pen  of  Six  Chickens.) — First  Prize,  15s.,  and 
Extra  Medal,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen  Willoughby  Lawley,  Escrick 
Rectory,  near  York  ;  5/.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  the 
Citadel,  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury;  10/.  Third  Prize,  Thomas  Townley 
Parker,  Esq.,  of  Sutton  Grange,  near  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire ;  3/.  3s. 
Third  Prize,  Mr.  Edward  Mander,  Park  Farm,  Beaudesert,  Hcnley-in- 
Arden  ;  5/.,  or  21.  per  couple. 

Class  VI. — Dorking. — ( Cock  and  One  Hen.)  —  Extra  Prize,  10s., 
Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Esq.,  Sutton  Grange,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire ; 
2/.  2s.  Extra  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  George  Lowe,  Smithfield,  Birmingham; 
1  /.  10s.  Extra  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  George  Lowe,  Smithfield,  Birmingham; 
1/.  Is. 

Class  VII. — White  Dorking. — (Cock  and  Three  Hens.) — First  Prize, 
1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Joseph  Jennens,  Moseley  ;  81.  8s. 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Beauchamp,  Madresfiehl 
Court,  Worcestershire  ;  10/.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  the  Rev.  George  Hutton, 
Gate  Burton,  near  Gainsborough  ;  10s.  fid.  per  couple. 

Class  VIII. — White  Dorking. — (Pen  of  Six  Chickens.) — First  Prize, 
15s. ,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Antill,  Portsca,  Hants  ;  1/.  10s. 

Class  IX. — White  Dorking.  —  ( Cock  and  One  Hen.) — No  prize 
awarded. 

Class  X. — Cochin  China. — ( Cock  and  Three  Hens.)— First  Prize, 
1/.  Is.,  and  Extra  Medal,  Mr.  George  James  Andrews,  Dorchester;  20/. 
First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  and  Extra  Medal,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Manor 
House,  Greys,  Essex  ;  60/.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Frederick  Charles 
Steggall,  Weymouth;  21/.  Extra  Third  Prize,  Mr.  George  James 
Andrews,  Dorchester;  20/. 

Class  XI. — Cochin  China. — (Pen  of  Six  Chickens.) — First  Prize,  15s,, 
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and  Extra  Medal,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Manor  House,  Greys,  Essex; 
60/.  First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  for  White  Cochins,  Mr. 
Edmund  Herbert,  Powick,  Worcestershire  ;  5 /.  5s.  each.  Second  Prize, 
10s.,  William  Cust  Gwynne,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Sandbach,  Cheshire;  12/. 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  for  White  Cochins,  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  Powick, 
Worcestershire;  51.  5s.  each.  Third  Prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon, 
Manor  House,  Greys,  Essex  ;  60/.  Extra  First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small 
Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Manor  House,  Greys,  Essex;  60/. 
Extra  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Manor  House,  Greys, 
Essex;  60/.  Extra  Second  Prize,  Mr.  George  James  Andrews,  Dor¬ 
chester  ;  30/.  Extra  Third  Prize,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Steggall,  Wey¬ 
mouth  ;  63/.  Extra  Third  Prize,  William  Cust  Gwynne,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Sandbach,  Cheshire  ;  81. 

Class  XII. — Cochin  China. — ( Cock  and  One  Hen.) — First  Prize,  10s., 
Mr.  James  Cattell,  Hartfield  House,  Moseley;  12/.  Second  Prize,  5s., 
Mr.  Frederick  Charles  Steggall,  Weymouth;  51.  First  Prize,  10s. 
(White),  Mr.  George  Graham,  Yardley,  Worcestershire;  21/.  Second 
Prize,  5s.  (White),  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  Powick,  Worcestershire  ;  21/, 
Class  XIII. — Malay. — ( Cock  and  Three  Hens.) — Third  Prize,  5s., 
Mr.  Edward  Armfield,  Edgbaston ;  31.  3s.  No  first  and  second  prizes 
awarded. 

Class  XIV. —  Malay. — {Pen  of  Six  Chickens.) — First  Prize,  15s.,  or 
small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  James  Oldham,  Nether  Whitacre ;  6/.  6s. 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  James  Oldham,  Nether  Whitacre;  6/.  5s. 

Class  XV. — Malay. — {Cock  and  One  Hen.) — Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr. 
Edward  Armfield,  Edgbaston  ;  1/.  Is. 

Class  XVI. — Game  Fowl. — ( Cock  and  Three  Hens.) — First  Prize, 
1/.  is.,  and  Extra  Medal,  Mr.  Edward  H.  France,  Ham  Hill,  near 
Worcester  ;  5 /.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Williams,  Lozells, 
Handsworth;  3/.  (Black-breasted  Red).  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  James 
Thomas  Wilson,  Kedditch ;  10/.  (Worcestershire  Black).  Extra  First 
Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Messrs.  William  and  James  H. 
Parkes,  Camphill,  Birmingham;  3/.  3s.  (Grey).  Extra  First  Prize,  1/.  Is., 
or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Bullock,  Hawthorn  House,  Hands- 
worth ;  4/.  4s.  (Worcestershire  Pile).  Extra  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr. 
Isaac  Avery,  King’s  Norton,  Worcestershire;  10/.  (Birchen  Grey). 
Extra  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Cheapside,  Birmingham ; 
21.  10s. 

Class  XVII. — Game  Fowl. —  ( Pen  of  Six  Chickens.)  —  First  Prize, 
15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edward  Glover,  Olton  Green,  Solihull ; 
3/.  (Black-breasted  Red).  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  William  Williams, 
Ox  Hill,  Handsworth;  6/.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Edward  Barber, 
Monkspath ;  81.  8s. 

( To  be  continued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cochin-China  Fowls. — A  correspondent,  Ornis,  says,  “  The  article 
on  poultry  in  your  number  of  the  18th  of  December  will  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  those  who,  like  myself,  think  that  the  rearing  of  poultry 
may  be  converted  into  a  large  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer.  And  we 
South  Essex  men  are  not  a  little  proud  to  find  our  district  stand  forth  so 
prominently  in  the  Midland  Counties  Show  ;  indeed,  considering  the  care 
and  judgment  which  Mr.  Sturgeon  has  displayed  in  bringing  the  Cochin- 
China  to  perfection,  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  success.  The  cottage¬ 
like  buildings  in  which  the  poultry  are  housed,  and  the  general  attention 
exercised,  will  surprise  all  who  will  visit  Grays,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  courtesy  with  which  all  these-  arrangements  arc  shown.  My  object, 
however,  is  not  the  laudation  of  any  individual,  but  to  point  out  what 
most  of  us  consider  as  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Dixon,  with  whose  report  of  the  Midland  Counties  Meeting  you  conclude 
your  remarks  on  poultry.  Mr.  Dixon,  speaking  of  the  Cochin-China, 
observes,  ‘  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  this  breed,  that  mere  weight  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main 
qualification.’  And  on  that  score  he  gives  the  preference  to  a  pen  of 
much  lighter  birds.  Now  it  is  generally  thought  that  weight  is  the  main 
qualification,  added,  of  course,  to  delicacy  of  fiavour ;  a  combination 
which  renders  the  Cochin-China  breed  at  once  peculiar  and  profitable. 
I  have  no  wish  to  raise  any  ‘  vexed  question,’  but  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon’s  assertion  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  concerns  a  point  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
breed  alluded  to.” — We  are  glad  to  find  a  practical  farmer  like  Ornis 
agree  with  us  in  our  estimate  of  poultry  as  profitable  farming  stock,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Dixon  reads  the  above  he  will  speedily 
inform  us  that  his  judgment  is  somewhat  in  unison  with  ours.  We 
think,  with  Ornis,  that  weight  is  the  main  qualification  of  the  Cochin- 
China  fowls,  but  Mr.  Dixon  says  very  accurately  it  must  not  be  “  mere 
weight.”  It  must  be  weight  of  serviceable  flesh,  and  not  of  bone,  a 
compact  fleshy  Cochin  fowl  is  more  meritorious  than  one  much  heavier, 
of  which  the  weight  arises  from  an  over-growth  of  bone  and  giblets. 

Vines  in  Pots  ( Leytoniensis ). — We  had  delayed  a  full  answer  to  your 
query,  thinking  that  a  paper  on  the  subject  would  be  the  best  reply. 
A  second  glance  at  your  inquiries,  however,  shows  that  the  order  of  them 
would  not  be  quite  compatible  with  the  article.  We  take  your  queries 
seriatim.  Are  vines  in  pots  troublesome,  &c.  ?  Yes;  much  attention 
is  requisite.  Do  they  repay  the  trouble  ?  Not  as  a  commercial  specula¬ 
tion,  we  should  say.  What  weight  of  grapes  to  each  pot  ?  This  depends 
on  size  and  head  room  ;  say  three  to  six  pounds.  Vines  in  pots  do  not 
bear  so  well  continued  year  after  year,  as  by  a  renewal  system.  What 
sorts  ?  The  Black  Hambro ’,  the  Muscadine,  Frontignans,  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria ;  the  first  the  most  certain,  What  number  of  pots  to  un¬ 
dertake  ?  That  depends  on  house  room.  We  should  say  that  at  least 
two  square  feet  of  roof  may  be  allowed  to  each  pot  vine,  for  it  is  a  roof 
atfair  after  all.  Your  gold  pits  would  do  to  rear  young  stock  in.  What 
size  ought  the  pots  to  be?  We  should  use  about  12  to  14-inch  pots,  with 
plenty  of  holes  in  the  bottom.  If  you  have  pits  of  fermenting  material, 
they  will  enjoy  being  plunged,  and  will  root  through  the  pot  holes. 
Whether  your  labour  is  adequate,  depends  upon  the  other  calls  on  the 
time  of  the  gardeners ;  although,  if  the  houses  are  occupied  with  pot 
vines  alone,  we  are  not  assured  that  they  will  consume  more  labour  than 
miscellaneous  affairs.  Pot  culture  of  vines,  for  profit,  we  consider  a  retro¬ 


grade  course.  As  a  hobby,  and  as  occupying  spare  spaces,  they  are  very 
commendable,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  very  useful  ;  but  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  but  few  excel  in  theii  culture. 

Unfruitful  Plums  (S.  C.). — Your  case  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Some  standard  plums  and  the  summer  damson  are  very  uncertain  bearers, 
or  rather  bad  setters.  The  plum  blossom  is  very  delicate.  Could  you 
not  cover  them  with  bunting  or  canvass,  putting  it  over  them  in  the  end 
of  February,  to  retard  the  blossom  ?  You  may  prune  them  carefully  on 
the  top,  thinning  out  interior  shoots,  and  shortening  back  strong  young 
wood,  and  by  all  means  root-prune.  Whilst  root-pruning,  for  which  see 
back  numbers,  take  occasion  to  weed  out  all  suckers. 

Cock  Guinea  Fowls. — In  answer  to  W.  Mason,  “A  Clergyman” 
replies  : — “Attentive  observation  of  the  flock  of  Guinea  fowls  is  the  only 
way  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  cock  birds  it  contains. 
They  can  generally  be  detected  at  feeding  time,  when  every  now  and  then 
they  seem  actuated  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  make  an  assault  upon 
their  companions,  especially  the  other  kinds  of  poultry  who  are  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  to  feed  with  them ;  they  have  also  a  peculiar  strut 
when  walking  upon  the  lawn,  frequently  rising  upon  their  toes,  and 
curling  their  necks  in  a  most  conceited  way ;  they  never  join  in  the 
chorus  of  “come  back,”  that  sound  issuing  exclusively  from  the  hens. 

I  can  always,  by  these  rules,  detect  the  cocks  when  they  have  arrived  at 
mature  age.  There  is  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  them  when  young. 

I  may  also  add,  that  the  cocks  have  generally  larger  wattles.” 

Verbena  Cuttings  ( E .  C.). — Shanking  is  the  name  of  the  disease 
which  affects  your  young  Verbenas,  when  they  turn  brown  below.  Sul¬ 
phur  and  soot  have  no  effect  on  it.  If  the  bottom  is  alive,  the  best  way 
is  to  cut  them  down  quite  close,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
lowest  eyes  will  push  again,  but  if  there  are  no  bottom  eyes,  there  is  no 
known  remedy  except  making  cuttings  of  the  fresh  tops. 

Hyacinths  ( Ibid ). — These  grown  in  moss  need  not  be  covered  all  over 
with  it ;  neither  should  the  moss  be  kept  wet,  but  only  a  little  damp  on 
the  surface,  until  the  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  the  roots 
well  spread  in  the  moss ;  then  they  require  regular  watering.  They  often 
mould  a  little  at  first,  but  that  does  no  harm  if  the  bulbs  are  sound  ;  we 
would  wipe  off  the  mould  gently.  Your  rose,  very  large,  flat  and  double, 
dark  in  the  middle,  paler  outside,  and  buds  like  a  horsechestriut,  is  Mi- 
crophylla.  It  requires  a  slight  protection  in  hard  weather. 

Cape  Gooseberry  {Ibid). — It  does  not  stand  the  frost  at  all,  at  least 
but  very  little  of  it.  We  have  used  the  berries  in  the  dessert,  and  also  pre¬ 
served,  but  they  are  not  worth  much.  But  if  you  can  get  us  a  more 
favourable  account  of  it,  we  shall  be  obliged. 

Young  Queen  Bees. — A  Country  Curate  says: — “In  reply  to  the 
flattering  note  of  your  correspondent,  “Another  Country  Curate,"  I 
have  to  state,  that  in  my  frequent  mention  of  the  advantage  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  stock  of  young  queens,  I  have,  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  old 
apiarians,  rather  assumed  than  proved  the  fact,  that  their  fertility  is 
great,  in  proportion  to  their  youth.  But  let  us  see  on  what  grounds.  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  economy  of  the  insect  world,  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  animal  powers,  viz.,  that  the  insect  grows  and  de- 
velopes  itself  only  in  the  grub,  or  larva  state,  whereas  it  issues  from  the 
chrysalis  perfect  in  every  part  ( reproductive ,  or  otherwise),  are  well 
known.  This  law  is,  with  few  exceptions,  absolute.  Every  insect  as  it 
emerges  from  the  chrysalis  state  is,  for  all  the  ends  of  its  being,  a  perfect 
insect,  and  fulfils  its  destiny  at  once,  without  improvement,  or  alteration, 
save  that  which  proceeds  and  accompanies  decay.  I  mean  that  its  powers 
are  not  capable  of  improvement,  though  they  are  liable  to  decline;  this 
is  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  silkworm.  Reasoning,  therefore, 
from  these  premises,  we  must  at  once  assent  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
young  queen  is  at  leust  (and  this  has  been  abundantly  proved),  as 
vigorous  in  her  first  or  second,  as  in  her  third  year,  and  also  that  as  her 
powers  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  decay,  at  some  time  or  other,  they  may 
decay  gradually  from  the  first.  Yet,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot,  from 
my  own  experience,  bring  forward  any  certain  evidence  in  proof  that  the 
queen  bee  is  much  (if  at  all)  more  fertile  in  her  first,  than  in  the  two 
next  succeeding  years.  I  believe  she  is  more  fertile,  but  I  repeat,  I  am 
without  evidence  to  prove  it.  I  have,  however,  I  think,  had  evidence  in¬ 
dubitable,  that  in  hex  fourth  year,  she  is  considerably  less  fertile  than  in 
either  of  the  previous  years.  It  will,  therefore,  I  think,  be  conceded, 
that  the  advice  is  reasonable  which  recommends  the  maintenance  of  a 
youthful  race  of  queen  bees,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  generally  more 
likely  to  be  fertile  than  older  ones,  I  have  certainly  found  young  queens 
exceedingly  fertile  the  very  season  of  their  birth ;  indeed,  I  have  now 
several  in  my  apiary,  reared  last  summer  (both  artificially,  and  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  nature),  who  preside  each  over  a  most  numerous  family  ; 
in  fact,  these  are  my  most  hopeful  stocks.  Some  judgment,  however,  is 
required  in  managing  an  apiary  on  the  data  furnished  by  this  principle  ; 
by  way  of  guide,  therefore,  to  the  inexperienced,  I  shall  here  quote  a 
passage  from  “The  English  Bee-keeper  ”  (page  209),  which  is  much  to 
the  point : — “  As  a  rule  (I  there  say),  where  it  can  be  done  j udiciously ,  a 
succession  of  young  queens,  not  exceeding  two  years  old,  should  be  kept 
up  by  a  biennial  removal  of  the  old  ones.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  all  queens  are  not  equally  prolific  mothers;  therefore,  in  the  event 
of  a  queen’s  having  proved  herself  an  extraordinarily  good  breeder  one 
year,  it  will  be  for  the  apiarian  to  consider  whether  he  may  not  become  a 
loser  by  exchanging  her  for  a  younger  queen.  I,  myself,  should  by  all 
means  permit  her  to  reign  a  third  summer,  and  it  may  be  even  a  fourth  ; 

but  this  very  rarely . The  bee-master  cannot  greatly  err,  therefore, 

who  exchanges  the  queens  of  his  strong  stocks  triannually,  &c.”  As  to 
the  “  common  notion  ”  with  those  who  burn  their  bees,  “  that  stocks  are 
best  in  their  second  year,”  it  can  only  be  explained,  if  true  (which, 
doubtless,  it  sometimes  is),  in  this,  viz.,  that  where  the  hives  in  common 
use  are  too  large  to  be  filled  the  first  season,  of  course  they  will  contain  a 
great  deal  more  honey  at  the  close  of  the  season  next  following.  In  all 
other  cases,  where  matters  go  on  as  usual,  th e  fact  directly  disproves  the 
“  notion,"  lor  it  will  be  found  invariably,  that  good  swarms  put  into  fair¬ 
sized  hives,  will,  far  more  abundantly,  repay  the  plunder  of  their  stores 
the  first,  than  in  any  succeeding  year ;  because  at  least  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  honey,  if  not  of  its  greater  quantity. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  (A.  B.). — Mr.  Appleby,  in  due  time, 
will  write  upon  growing  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  for  exhibition. 
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Frostkd  Plants  (J.  II.). — Mr.  Fish’s  communication  to-day  is  really 
a  full  answer  to  your  query.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  your 
gardener  should  not  have  heated  the  stove  in  the  morning  when  he  found 
the  plants  frosted  ;  and  he  rendered  matters  worse  by  syringing  them  at 
the  same  time.  Shade  and  dryness,  to  secure  a  gradual  thawing,  should 
have  been  the  treatment  adopted.  If  water  was  applied  it  should  have 
been  as  little  above  the  freezing  point  as  possible,  and  the  house  should 
have  been  kept  equally  cold. 

Heating  a  small  Pit. — D.  A.  P.  writes  as  follows  : — “  I  should  feel 
j  obliged  if  you  would  enquire  of  your  correspondent  VV.  X.  W.  ( Vide 
Cottage  Gardener,  vol.  iv.,  p.  56)  how  much  charcoal  his  stove  holds, 
and  how  long,  when  once  filled,  it  will  burn?  Also,  at  what  rate  per 
bushel  he  can  purchase  charcoal?  In  this  locality  it  fetches  Is.  3d.  per 
bushel,  and  if,  as  I  fancy,  it  would  take  nearly  ha'lf-a-bushel  to  fill  the 
stove  once,  I  cannot  understand  how  this  plan  of  heating  can  be  called 
economical.  I  heat  a  small  greenhouse  with  coke  which  costs  2d.  a  bushel, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  frost,  I  find  that  quantity  sufficient 
for  a  week.  I  much  wish  to  find  out  some  plan  for  heating  a  small  two- 
light  frame  in  a  more  handy  way  for  an  amateur  than  with  dung,  and  feel 
I  greatly  inclined  to  try  your  correspondent’s  stove,  but  the  expense  seems 
to  me  an  insuperable  objection.”  Will  W.  X.  W.  obliged  us  by  answer¬ 
ing  this?  * 

Temperature  op  Wine  Cellar  ( Syonina ). — A  temperature  uni¬ 
formly  52°  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer  is  best  for  a  wine  cellar.  Essence 
j  of  Lemon  is  too  stimulating  for  invalid  stomachs.  Brandy,  rum,  and 
I  gin,  may  be  of  equal  strength ;  how  weak  any  one  of  them  is  depends 
■  upon  the  conscience  of  the  retailer. 

Ice  inside  Greenhouse  Glass  ( L .  C.), — It  is  quite  possible,  and, 
indeed,  certain,  for  ice  so  to  form,  if  the  outside  temperature  is  much 
below  freezing,  and  if  the  thermometer  in  the  warmest  part  stands 
only  at  39°.  Even  if  kept  a  few  degrees  higher,  the  moisture  in  the  air 
would  partially  freeze  against  the  inside  of  the  glass.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  great  heat  in  the  flue  to  keep  the  thermometer  from  falling 
!  below  42°,  and  then  your  plants  will  be  quite  safe  though  ice  does  occur 


on  the  glass.  If  your  plants  were  frosted,  thi  inside  thermometer  in 
the  night  must  have  been  below  32°. 

Greenhouse  of  Boards  (W.  F.  E.).— The  sides  may  be  so  con¬ 
structed  and  tarred,  as  you  propose.  See  the  full  directions  for  such  a 
structure  in  our  120th  number,  page  236.  Au  answer  about  vine  grafting 
next  week. 

White  Turkies.  —Anster  Bonn,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  R.  E.  B.,  says, 
I  believe  the  best  plan  for  commencing  to  keep  white  turkies  would  be  to 
buy  young  ones  fully  fledged  ;  for,  until  they  are  so,  they  are  very  delicate. 
After  this  they  do  very  well  with  common  feeding  and  treatment.  I  have 
had  a  Cochin-China  'chicken  begin  to  lay  at. fourteen  weeks,  but  lam 
very  glad  when  I  can  put  them  off  until  they  are  seven  months  old,  as  1 
consider  the  time  may  be  much  better  employed. 

Henhouse  ( Anonyma ). — Amoveable  henhouse  would  be  objectionable 
for  many  reasons.  The  trouble  of  moving  would  be  far  more  than  that 
of  cleaning.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fear  about  the  exhalations. 

Salvia  nemorosa. — Apiphilus  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain 
seeds  of  this  plant,  so  agreeable  to  bees. 

Names  of  Plants  (Mrs.  Delves ). — Your  specimen  is  too  small  for  us 
to  be  certain  what  is  the  name  of  your  plant.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
species  of  Rivina.  Can  you  send  us  a  better  specimen  with  leaves  ?  (i!/. 
S.). — Your  plant  is  the  Leycesteria  formosa,  an  interesting-looking  plant 
in  the  plantation,  when  in  flower,  from  the  contrast  of  its  deep  green 
leaves  and  stems  with  the  purple  colour  of  its  large  bracteas  and  berries. 
It  is  a  free  grower,  and  free  bloomer,  and  quite  hardy,  flourishes  in  any 
soil  or  situation.  With  us  it  sows  itself  over  the  whole  garden,  as  the 
commonest  weed  ;  therefore,  we  should  recommend  you  to  sow  towards 
the  end  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  either  in  a  pan  or  pot  in  the 
open  air,  and  do  not  nurse  it  up  in  any  heated  structure. 
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FT1HE  LONDON  MANURE  COM- 

JL  PANY  beg  to  offer  as  under : — 

Corn  Manure,  most  valuable  for  spring  dress¬ 
ing,  Concentrated  Urate,  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Fishery  and  Agricultural  Salt,  Gypsum,  Fossil 
Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  other  artificial 
manure  ;  also,  a  constant  supply  of  English  and 
Foreign  Linseed  Cake. 

Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  the  genuine  im¬ 
portation  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  j6'9  10s 
per  ton,  or  £ 9  5s  in  quantities  of  five  tons  or 
upwards.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary, 
40,  Bridge  Street,  Btackfriars. 

workFofper^ianentTn- 

TEREST  originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  8  vols.  imperial  8 vo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £ 5  12s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  Geokge 
L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

V  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  just 
been  published,  price  10s  cloth. 

In  2  vols.  imperial  8 vo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £i  2s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  PEACE; 
1816 — 1846.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  With 
Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

London  s  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-Corner. 


A  HANDSOME  CLOTH  CASE  FOR  BINDING 
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May  he  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  or  their  Agents.— Price  Is. 

London:  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner. 


mHE  ONLY  STOVE  WITHOUT  A  ELUE,  for 

-L  which  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 


Prospectuses,  with  Drawings,  forwarded  free. 
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CAUTION.— An  In¬ 
junction  having  been 
granted  by  the  Vice- 
'  Chancellor  in  the  case 

of  “NASH  v.  CARMAN,”  restraining  the  Defendant  from  making 
or  selling  any  colourable  imitations  of  the  Plaintiff’s  Stove  or  Fuel, 
the  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  “JOYCE’S  PATENT 
STOVE,”  “WITHOUT  A  FLUE,”  and  the  “PATENT  PRE¬ 
PARED  FUEL,”  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Proprietor  or  his  authorized  Agents.  Every 
genuine  Stove  has  the  Proprietor’s  name  and  address  on  a  brass-plate  on  the  front : — 

“SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  London.” 

JOYCE’S  PATENT,  for  warming  Halls,  Passages,  Harnegs-rooms,  Greenhouses,  Water-closets, 
&c,,  &c.  The  above  Stoves  do  not  emit  smoke  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  will  burn  without  attention 
or  replenishing  from  12  to  48  hours.  In  use  daily  at  the  Sole  Proprietor’s,  SWAN  NASH’S, 
Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  at  the  Depdt  (City),  119,  Newgate  Street,  London  ;  and  to  be 
had  from  the  principal  Ironmongers  in  Town  and  Country. 

PATENT  PREPARED  FUEL,  2s  6d  per  bushel,  only  genuine  with  the  Proprietor’s  name  and 
scul  on  the  sack,  SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  119,  Newgate  Street. 

N.B, — Sole  Maker  of  the  Portadle  Vapour-Batii,  for  Families  and  Travellers,  tec.,  Sec.,  as 
recommended  by  the  Faculty,  complete  with  large  Cloak,  st:  1  lltdd.  Syphon  Air-vent  Bkkh 
and  Wine  Tap*,  3s  6d  ;  electro-silvered,  5s  6d. 
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In  answer  to  a  correspondent  signing  himself  Leominster,  we  know  ot 
no  work  “  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  gardening  of  the  ancients  ;  ” 
and  we  make  our  reply  in  this  place  because  it  serves  to  introduce  our 
notice  of  Lucius  Junius  Modf.ratus  Columella,  whose  writings  on 
Roman  horticulture  are  preserved,  and  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  skill 
to  which  they  had  attained  in  the  art.  He  lived  under  the  sway  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  during  the  earliest  years  of  the  first  century.  He  was 
a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  thence  is  surnamed  occasionally  Gaditanus,  and  is 
described  as  having  most  diligently  cultivated  the  soil  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquiver,  a  river  of  Spain  emptying  itself  into  the  sea,  but  a  few 
miles  from  his  native  place.  One  who  had  thoroughly  studied  his  works 
observes  that  he  several  times  makes  mention  of  his  uncle,  Marcus  Colu¬ 
mella,  as  a  person  of  great  note  and  distinction,  and  as  having  an  estate 
in  the  province  of  Boetica ;  probably  he  was  born  of  Roman  parents,  for 
no  doubt  many  Romans  settled  in  that  delightful  country. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  he  removed  to  Rome,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  if  not  before ;  for  he 
says  in  his  third  book  that  he  had  possessed  lands  many  years  in  the 
territory  of  Ardea,  and  that  he  wrote  his  eleventh  book  at  the  desire  of 
one  Claudius  Augustalis,  a  young  man  of  some  learning  and  distinction. 
That  this  Claudius  is  the  same  who  w'as  afterwards  emperor,  cannot  indeed 
be  affirmed  for  certain,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  for  Tacitus 
tells  us  that  Tiberius  made  him  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Priests,  w  hich 
he  had  instituted  in  honour  of  Augustus  ;  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why 
he  may  not  be  the  person  mentioned  by  our  author,  who,  probably,  would 
neither  have  been  influenced  by  him  to  write  the  said  book,  nor  would  he 
have  given  him  so  honourable  a  character,  if  he  had  not  been  of  superior 
rank  ;  and  the  character  given  is,  according  to  Suetonius,  applicable  to 
Claudius  in  his  younger  years.  He  speaks  of  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Julius 
Atticus  as  men  of  his  own  time,  and  it  is  certain  the  first  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  several  times  makes  mention  of  Julius 
Grmcinus,  without  any  intimation  of  the  hard  fate  of  that  good  man, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  so  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  living  when  Columella  wrote.  If  what  is 
above  said  be  true,  then  he  wrote  a  part  of  his  works  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Caligula. 

In  his  third  book  he  mentions  Annteus  Seneca  as  then  living,  and 
commends  him  for  his  great  learning,  but  says  nothing  of  his  being  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  nor  of  his  being  entrusted  by  Claudius 
with  the  education  of  Nero,  his  adopted  son  and  successor,  which, 
probably,  he  would  have  taken  some  notice  of  if  Seneca  had  been  then 
promoted  to  these  dignities ;  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  he 
wrote  this  book,  at  least,  some  time  before  this  happened — probably  in 
the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year 
thereof  adopted  Nero,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Seneca,  the  said 
Nero  being  then  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  Claudius  dying  five  or 
six  years  after,  Nero  succeeded,  being  only  seventeen  years  old,  according 
to  Suetonius,  and,  as  Eusebius  says,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  55,  at  w  hich 
time,  it  is  probable,  Columella  had  finished  his  whole  work.  There  is  only 
one  thing  which  may  give  reason  to  think  that  it  was  some  time  after  this 
before  he  finished  it — namely,  in  his  first  book,  cap.  7,  he  makes  mention 
of  L.  Volusius,  a  very  old  rich  man,  of  consular  dignity ;  and  his  words 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  was  then  dead.  But  Tacitus  says  that  this 
Volusius  died  aged  97,  in  the  809th  year  of  Rome,  which  was  the  56th 
year  of  our  Lord.  If  Columella’s  words  must  be  so  understood  as  to 
signify  that  Volusius  was  dead  when  he  spoke  of  him,  then  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  some  time  after  this  before  he  published  his  work  ; 
but  it  was  in  Seneca’s  life-time,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  in  the 
year  65.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  the  precise  time,  either 
of  his  writing  or  publishing  it,  cannot  be  determined.  We  doubt  not  he 
employed  many  years  about  it,  and  wrote  some  parts  of  it  in  all  the  reigns 
above-mentioned ;  and  that  he  did  not  write  all  the  books  in  the  order 
they  are  now  placed,  several  of  them  having  no  dependence  on  the  fore¬ 
going  ;  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  first  book,  being  a  preface  to  the 
whole,  w'as  written  last  of  all.  However,  it  is  evident  enough  that  he 
wrote  in  Rome,  or  in  some  part  of  Latium,  by  his  manner  of  expression 
sometimes  in  mentioning  these  places. 

This  Treatise  of  Husbandry  consists  of  twelve  books,  in  which  he  has 
touched  upon  such  a  vast  variety  of  things,  and  explained  all  the  different 


branches  of  the  art  with  such  perspicuity,  and  delivered  his  precepts  with 
so  great  judgment,  as  show  him  to  have  been  perfectly  master  of  his 
subject ;  and,  throughout  the  whole,  there  are  so  many  evidences  of  his 
having  been  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the  different  parts  of  learning; 
and  that  he  had  so  carefully  examined  all  the  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  that  had  treated  of  the  same  subject  before  his  own  time,  and  that 
to  his  theory  he  had  added  his  own  experience,  as  give  us  abundant 
reason  to  think  that  no  man  could  ever  have  been  better  qualified  to 
undertake  such  a  w'ork,  having,  to  all  his  other  opportunities  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  knowledge  and  experience,  added  that  of  travelling  into  foreign 
countries ;  for  he  tells  us  that  he  had  been  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  a  man  of  his  character  would  pass  by  Greece  without 
visiting  it.  All  these  twelve  books  he  inscribes  to  one  Publius  Silvinus, 
of  whom  he  gives  us  no  particular  account,  only  insinuates  that  at  his 
desire  and  request  he  had  undertaken  and  carried  on  the  said  work.  We 
may  reasonably  think  that  this  Silvinus  was  a  person  of  some  considerable 
note  and  distinction,  by  the  respectful  manner  in  which  he  always  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  him  ;  and,  as  Columella  mentions  some  lands  that  they 
both  had  amongst  the  Ceratini,  a  people  in  Spain,  it  is  not  improbable 
j  that  he  also  was  a  Spaniard. 

Besides  these  twelve  books,  inscribed  to  Silvinus,  there  is  a  book  con¬ 
cerning  trees  wherein  there  is  no  mention  made  of  him.  This  single  book 
appears  to  be  a  part  of  a  former  Essay  of  Columella’s  upon  Husbandry, 
for  in  the  very  beginning  there  is  mention  made  of  a  preceding  book 
concerning  the  culture  of  lands.  What  seems  most  probable  is,  that 
|  Columella  having  at  first  written  more  briefly  upon  this  subject,  it  was 
so  well  received,  that  at  the  pressing  desire  of  his  friends  he  enlarged 
it,  and  put  it  into  a  new  form,  as  we  have  it  now,  in  twelve  books,  which 
i  being  a  complete  system  of  husbandry,  his  first  essay  came  to  be  less 

j  used,  as  being  less  perfect,  and  afterwards  a  part  of  it  was  lost ;  this 

[  some  transcribers,  and  the  first  editors,  not  having  considered,  placed  it  as 
the  third  book  of  his  husbandry,  which  confounded  the  order  of  the  whole, 

I  as  has  been  more  fully  taken  notice  of  in  the  note  annexed  to  this  single 
j  book. 

Columella  wrote  upon  several  other  subjects  besides  husbandry.  He 
|  tells  us,  lib.  xi.  cap.  1,  that  he  had  written  against  astrologers,  not  those 
who  only  observed  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  made  con- 
j  jectures  of  what  probably  might,  or  commonly  did,  happen  before,  or 

after,  or  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  certain  stars,  but  such  as  he  calls 

Chaldeans,  who  vainly  pretended  to  foretel  with  certainty  what  alterations 
would  happen  in  the  air  and  weather  upon  such  and  such  days,  &c.  He 
also  had  formed  a  design  to  write  of  the  lustrations  and  sacrifices  in  use 
j  among  the  ancients,  for  preserving  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  &c.  But 
whether  he  ever  finished  this  work  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  we  do  not  find 
that  any  other  thing  besides  his  husbandry  has  been  preserved  to  our 
days.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Virgil,  and  cites  him  upon  many  occa¬ 
sions,  but  seldom  without  some  epithet  or  other  expressive  of  the  great 
veneration  and  regard  he  had  for  him,  and  of  the  deference  he  paid  to  his 
judgment.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  but  also 
no  mean  poet  himself,  of  which  he  has  given  sufficient  evidence  in  his  tenth 
book  on  Gardening,  which  he  says  he  wrote  in  verse  not  only  to  gratify 
Silvinus,  but  also  in  obedience  to  Virgil,  who  recommended  that  subject 
i  to  the  care  of  some  future  poet ;  and,  considering  the  nature  and  difficulty 
thereof,  he  has  succeeded  very  well.  He  has  not,  indeed,  greatly  em¬ 
bellished  his  poem  with  many  new  poetical  conceits  of  his  own,  but  he 
has  introduced  into  it  several  old  fabulous  stories,  and  applied  them 
dexterously  enough  to  his  own  purpose  ;  but,  as  his  business  was  rather 
to  instruct  than  to  amuse,  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  blemish  to  it 
that  it  consists  more  of  brief  descriptions,  and  of  plain  directions  and 
precepts,  than  of  fictions— his  expression,  for  the  most  part,  being  both 
poetical,  natural,  and  agreeable  enough. 

We  find  our  subject  so  unexhausted,  that  we  must  continue  our  remarks 
in  our  next  number. 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  41.3°  and  30.8°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  60°,  occurred  on  the  19th  in  1828;  and  the  lowest  cold,  4.5°  below 
zero,  on  the  19th  in  1839.  During  the  period  108  days  were  fine,  and  on 
67  rain  fell. 


i 


So  anxious  are  we  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  profit,  j 
as  well  as  pleasure,  derivable  from  poultry -keeping,  and 
to  furnish  every  relative  information,  that  we  shall  give 
pre-eminence  to-day  to  a  repoit  of  the  first  meeting  of 
The  Cornwall  Society's  First  Exhibition  of  Ornamental 
and  Domestic  Poultry,  which  was  held  at  Penzance, 
December  30th,  1851,  and  which,  but  for  an  accidental 
delay,  would  have  appeared  in  our  last  number. 

The  English  public  appear  suddenly  to  have  made  the 


I  pleasing  discovery,  that  they  really  are,  and  have  long  been,  | 
in  possession  of  a  set  of  objects,  of  which  the  interest  and 
value  have  hitherto  been  unknown,  but  are  now  beginning  to 
be  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  The  present  feeling 
amongst  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  population  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Cornish  miner,  who  long  re¬ 
garded  his  yellow  ore  as  mere  poder  or  dust,  which  came 
in  and  spoilt  the  tin!  but  which  he  now  knows  to  be  rich  and 
valuable ;  or  to  those  of  the  parent,  whose  child,  once 
thought  talentless,  and  good  for  little,  turns  out  to  be  the 
eminent  member  of  the  family. 

“  Cocks  and  hens  !  Yes ;  all  very  well  in  their  way ;  ” 
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used  to  say  the  farmer.  “  They’ll  amuse  the  Missus,  and 
keep  the  children  from  a  worse  loss  of  time ;  but  don’t  let 
them  eat  too  much  corn,  nor  pull  too  hard  at  my  barley- 
,  stacks.” 

But,  at  the  outset,  a  word  may  he  addressed  to  those  who, 
occupied  with  business,  agriculture,  or  perhaps  politics,  look 
slightingly  on  these  less  important  objects.  It  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  domestic  pleasures  and  domestic  pursuits  are 
characteristic  of  well-regulated  English  families.  What 
tends  to  refine  and  elevate  homely  matters  cannot  he  quite 
contemptible.  Naturalists  are  allowed,  without  reproach,  to 
;  chronicle  the  motions,  and  study  the  habits  of  the  merest 
;  stray  bird  of  passage  which  shall  have  arrived  from  North 
'  America  yesterday,  and  be  off  to  South  Africa  to-morrow. 
Why  may  we  not  take  an  equal  interest  in  birds  that  are 
permanently  resident  with  us,  which  cross  our  path  when¬ 
ever  we  walk  abroad,  and  which  mostly  even  pass  the  night 
under  the  same  roof,  either  with  ourselves,  or  some  of  our 
other  dependent  animals.  It  has  been  well  observed  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  the  day,  that  his 
favourite  science  is  a  good  thing  to  teach  children,  for  one 
reason  among  others,  that  it  trains  them  to  observe  closely, 

1  and  to  discriminate  habitually,  between  nice  points  of .  differ - 
,  erice.  The  same  remark  particularly  applies  to  the  gentle 
;  gradations  to  be  found  amongst  domestic  birds,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  their  wild  relations.  “  You,”  it  may 
be  said,  “  are  well  employed,  as  heads  of  families,  in  the 
weighty  concerns  which  all  but  absorb  you.  You  have  (at 
least  it  may  he  hoped  so)  several  merry  faces  clustered 
around  you,  for  whose  leisure  hours  you  would  wish  to  pro¬ 
vide  innocent  occupation  and  amusement.  Or  you  have  an 
aged  parent,  a  sorrowing  friend,  a  weakly  child,  whom  you 
would  still  like  to  see  interested  and  engaged,  even  though 
that  on  which  they  employed  themselves  might  not  be  of 
paramount  concern.  It  may  be  predicted,  that  you  will  find 
such  societies  as  have  just  been  inaugurated  at  Penzance 
turn  out  the  means  of  lightening  the  load  of  many  an  irre¬ 
mediable  sorrow,  and  of  softening  the  stern  advances  of 
many  an  incurable  disease.  As  years  pass  on  the  case  may 
happen  even  to  yourself.” 

It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained,  why,  till  now, 
poultry  shows  have  been  confined  to  the  North  and  West  of 
England  for  many  years  past.  There  they  are  old-esta¬ 
blished  anniversaries.  The  great  Birmingham  meeting  itself, 
though  new,  is  no  novelty  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  but 
merely  a  concentration  and  a  development,  through  the 
agency  of  railways,  of  the  smaller  local  shows  that  w'ere 
held  in  the  old  coaching  days.  The  Yorkshire  Society  seems 
likely  to  do  for  that  extensive  district,  what  Birmingham  has 
done  for  the  Midland  Counties,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
older  meetings  will  be  swallowed  up  and  absorbed  by  their 
more  robust  younger  brethren.  But,  hitherto,  the  North 
has  had  it  all  her  own  way.  The  poultry  shows  at  the 
Regent’s  Park  Gardens  cannot  be  considered  as  other  than 
I  failures  ;  one  reason  may  be  that  they  were  held  in  July,  or 
August,  at  which  time  the  birds  were  either  moulting,  or 
better  employed  than  in  attending  public  meetings.  At  last 
the  Sou tli  is  to  perform  its  share — Penzance  has  begun ; 
Lewes  and  Salisbury  are  to  follow.  In  the  great  Eastern 
poultry-rearing  counties,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  Essex,  and  Kent,  poultry  shows  have  not  yet  been 
dreamt  of.  East  Anglia  is  at  present  content  to  be  utili¬ 
tarian,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pursue  the  orna¬ 
mental. 

The  opening  of  this  first  exhibition  of  the  Cornwall 
Society  was  made  still  more  exciting  by  the  zest  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  some  of  its  materials.  Birmingham,  and  the 
Yorkshire  towns  in  which  poultry  shows  are  held,  are  each 
the  centre  of  a  network  of  i-ailways,  which  may  be  depended 
on,  as  right  as  the  mail,  for  the  conveyance  of  contributions. 

!  But  the  Land’s  End,  though  the  end  of  turnpike-roads,  is 
I  not  the  end  of  all  things.  Beyond  it  lie,  in  dreamy  cloud- 
I  like  shapes,  the  Scilly  Islands,  which,  as  they  happen  to 
have  plenty  of  tin,  need  want  for  little  purchasable  that 
earth  can  supply.  The  gentleman  who  is  at  present,  under 
a  Crown  Lease,  Lord  Proprietor  of  these,  Augustus  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Trescow  Abbey,  whom  Murray's  excellent  Hand¬ 
book  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  describes  as  “  a  most  kind  and 
i  benevolent  ruler,  continually  studying  the  welfare  of  his 
j  subjects ;  ”  this  lord  of  the  lonely  isles  had  entered  several 


very  desirable  lots  (113 — 120)  to  cross  the  sea,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  and  as  the  hour  drew  near,  it  became  a  matter  of 
interest  to  know  whether  they  could  and  would  arrive. 
Besides  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  poultry  on  the  Island, 
which  is  his  residence,  Mr.  Smith  has  good  opportunities  of 
indulging  his  zoological  tastes,  which  he  does  not  neglect. 
One  uncultivated  Island,  St.  Helen’s,  is  stocked  with  deer; 
another,  Tean,  with  white  Angola  rabbits.  The  Scilly  spe¬ 
cimens  did  appear  in  good  time.  Excellent  White  Dorkings, 
capital  Muscovy,  Rouen,  and  Call  Ducks,  besides  Egyptian 
Geese,  displayed  their  graces  in  the  Corn  Hall  of  Penzance. 

As  an  opening  Show,  the  collection  may  be  described  as 
exceedingly  creditable  to  the  town.  Of  course  there  was  an 
inequality,  and  a  deficiency  in  some  of  the  classes.  It  is 
not  till  after  a  first  show  that  either  the  weak  or  the  strong 
points  possessed  by  any  retired  neighbourhood  can  be  exactly 
ascertained.  Thus,  the  White  Dorkings  were  of  high  merit, 
while  the  Speckled  Dorkings  were  less  commendable.  All 
Dorkings,  everywhere,  ought  to  be  first-rate,  and  well  shown. 
Cornwall  is  strongly  recommended  to  make  trial  of  the  Grey, 
or  Cuckoo  Dorkings;  in  these  birds,  either  the  rose,  or  the 
flat  single  comb  is  admissible ;  the  writer  of  this  most 
fancies  the  flat  combs.  Of  either  it  may  be  said,  to  quote 
Mr.  Daily’s  judicious  report  of  the  Birmingham  Show,  in 
December  27th’s  Ayricultural  Gazette — “It  is  hard  to  look 
on  a  Dorking  pullet,  and  not  to  think,  while  weighing  her 
good  qualities  (and  the  century- and-half  she  has  stood  her 
ground  against  all  new  comers),  that  she  realises  in  herself 
the  valuable  properties  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’s  wife  sought 
in  her  wedding-dress,  which  was  chosen  ‘  not  for  its  fine 
glossy  surface,  but  for  such  qualities  as  wear  well.’  ”  The 
poultry  fancy  is  certainly  advancing ;  but  rve  are  not  yet 
come  to  the  degree  of  mania  attained  by  the  amateur,  who, 
when  asked  whether  his  birds  were  good  for  the  table,  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  question. 

Exhibitors,  appearing  as  such  for  the  first  time,  have 
several  little  points  to  learn ;  nor  will  it  give  offence  to 
allude  to  them  here,  for  the  benefit  of  future  adventurers 
on  the  same  stage.  Thus,  in  catching  birds  for  the  show, 
it  is  as  well  not  to  seize  them  by  the  tail,  lest  they  have  to 
appear  in  their  pens  deficient  in  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of 
that  appendage ;  nor,  except  in  the  case  of  Frizzled  fowls, 
is  rumpled  and  tumbled  plumage  any  recommendation. 
Birds,  to  compete  for  prizes,  may  as  well  be  in  good  as  in 
bad  condition.  Single-combed  Bantams  have  no  great  chance 
of  success;  still  less  would  it  be  advisable  to  associate 
single-combed  cocks  with  double-combed  hens,  or  vice  versA, 
even  with  Dorkings,  with  which  either  form  is  allowable. 
No  given  pen  is  thought  the  better  of  by  the  judges  for 
containing  hens  of  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  shape, 
colour,  and  age,  &c.,  &c.  Half  a  word  to  the  wise  suffices. 

The  Cochin-Chinas,  the  high  aristocracy  of  poultrydom, 
at  present  riding  on  the  upper  circumference  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  deigned  to  afford  their  august  presence.  As 
good  birds  as  reasonable  men  need  care  to  have,  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bowman,  Mr.  A.  Blee,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Wriothesley  Wingfield.  The  Spanish  class  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  preceding  “  Arc.,  ire.,  &c.,”  with  the  simple  hint, 
that  those  who  wish  to  get  on  well  with  Spaniards,  must 
literally  carry  out  the  oriental  metaphor  of  “making  their 
faces  white.” 

No  Game  fowl  were  present  to  disturb  the  Coin  Hall  by 
their  bickerings,  which  was  rather  a  pity,  for  they  are  very- 
pretty,  very  useful,  and  very  various.  True,  they  are  quar¬ 
relsome,  though  not  so  incorrigibly  as  is  believed,  or  as  they 
are  apt  to  give  cause  for  believing,  so  long  as  they  are  inces¬ 
santly  checked  and  insulted  on  the  least  manifestation  of 
their  natural  propensity.  Besides,  a  little  spirit  is  the  salt 
of  character.  How  is  a  young  female,  for  the  time 
being  in  a  state  of  widow-hood,  to  provide  for  and  protect 
ten  or  twelve  little  ones,  unless  she  be  gifted  with  some 
spice  of  energy  to  carry  her  through. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  these  little  defects  will  be  amended 
another  year.  In  an  isolated,  yet  central,  meeting  like  this, 
it  is  more  instructive  to  visitors,  though  it  may  be  less 
gratifying  to  the  tastes  of  exhibitors,  to  have  every  class 
fairly  represented,  rather  than  that  one  or  two  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  great  perfection  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Hence 
the  strong  motive  for  attracting  a  well-filled  extra  class, 
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which  need  not  every  year  offer  the  same  features,  but 
always  something  good  and  unexpected.  For  the  “  Copper 
Moss”  fowls,  prime  favourites  as  they  are  in  Yorkshire, 
much  is  not  here  pleaded  ;  hut  a  few  of  the  “  Silver  Moss,” 
or  “Silver  Moonies,”  from  Warwickshire,  might  have  excited 
admiration.  Why  they  are  called  “  Moonies  ”  is  difficult  to 
divine ;  they  are  thickly  studded  with  circular  black  spots 
on  a  white  ground.  Some  barbarous  natives  paint  a  certain 
personage  white  ;  the  tradition  still  remains  that  the  moon 
may  be  made  of  green  cheese;  but  a  black  moon  is  an 
unheard-of  incongruity.  A  handsome  pen  of  Tea-fowl  and 
their  young  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Penzance  market  is  a  handsome  granite  building. 
The  lower  portion  is  principally  filled  with  butcher’s  stalls ; 
the  upper  story,  or  Corn  Market, — a  long,  large,  and  lofty 
room,  with  a  not  over-decorated  interior,  hut  perfectly  conve¬ 
nient, — was  used  for  the  Poultry  Show.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  of  the  neighbourhood  attended.  The  total 
number  of  visitors  was  about  a  thousand,  between  twelve 
o’clock  and  a  quarter  before  four.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
light  the  Corn  Market  with  gas,  and  given  an  evening  exhi¬ 
bition,  the  returns  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 

The  arrangements  were  judicious,  and  much  satisfaction 
was  expressed  by  the  visitors,  and  which,  indeed,  was  only 
a  deserved  testimony  to  the  abilities  of  the  secretaries, — the 
llev.  W.  Wriothesley  Wingfield,  and  E.  H.  Rodd,  Esq. 
The  kindness  and  hospitality  exercised  by  these  gentlemen, 
in  addition  to  their  social  position,  were  certain  to  guarantee 
the  success  of  an  Infant  Association  like  that  which  has 
j  ust  made  its  appearance  in  the  south-west.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon  acted  as  sole  judge.  Undesirable 
as  such  an  office  is,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  after 
the  entire  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  bis  constituents, 
the  Exhibitors.  The  awards  seemed  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  were  considered  just ;  a  gratifying  result  to  all  parties. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

Independent  of  the  intense  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  subject  of  Sir  John  Richardson’s  Arctic  Searching 
Expedition,  just  published,  it  deserves  a  perusal  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  its  amusing  and  instructive 
details,  nor  are  the  least  so  those  relative  to  cultivated 
plants.  It  was  not  newly-trodden  ground  to  Sir  John 
Richardson,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  his  recognition 
of  his  former  footsteps,  such  as  this,  on  arriving  at  the 
Rainy  River — 

“  It  was  in  a  patch  of  burnt  woods  in  this  vicinity  that, 
in  the  year  1820,  I  discovered  the  beautiful  Eutocu  Frank- 
linii,  now  so  common  an  ornament  of  our  gardens.”  On 
the  Oth  of  July,  at  the  Pine  Portage  on  Clear  Water  River, 
they  found  “  Lonicera  parvijlora  showing  a  profusion  of  rich 
yellow,  tinged  with  red,  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  gathered 
ripe  strawberries  for  the  first  time  in  the  season.”  At  Fort 
Simpson,  Sir  J.  Richardson  says,  “  Barley  is  usually  sown 
from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  May,  and  is  expected  to  he 
ripe  on  the  20th  of  August,  after  an  interval  of  02  days. 
In  some  seasons,  it  has  ripened  on  the  15th.  Oats,  which 
take  longer  time,  do  not  thrive  quite  so  well ;  and  Wheat 
does  not  come  to  maturity.  Potatoes  yield  well,  ancl  no 
disease  has  as  yet  affected  them,  though  the  early  frosts  some¬ 
times  hurt  the  crop.  Barley,  in  favourable  seasons,  gives  a 
good  return  at  Fort  Norman,  further  down  the  river,  and 
Potatoes,  and  various  garden  vegetables,  are  also  raised 
there.  The  65th  parallel  of  latitude  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
|  sidered  as  the  northern  limit  of  corn  crops  in  this  meridian, 
j  Wheat  does  not  reach  beyond  the  60th.”  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  in  October,  I860,  a  pit  sunk  in  a  heavy  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay,  to  the  depth  of  16  ft.  10  in.,  revealed 
|  10  ft.  7  in.,  of  thawed  soil  on  the  surface,  and  6  ft.  6  in.  of  a 
permanently  frozen  layer,  beneath  which  the  ground  was  not 
frozen.  At  length,  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the  Mackenzie 
River,  Sir  John  Richardson  reached,  in  parallel  about  67°, 
S  the  latitude  in  which  even  the  hardiest  garden  vegetables 
i  could  not  be  productive.  “A  few  turnips,  radishes,  and 
some  other  culinary  vegetables  grow  in  a  warm  corner, 
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under  the  stockades,  but  no  corn  is  cultivated  there,  nor  do 
potatoes  repay  the  labour  of  planting.”  Some  of  our  garden 
inhabitants,  however,  struggle  on  as  far  as  latitude  68°  37'; 
for  there,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  Sir.  J .  Rich¬ 
ardson  found  the  Red  Currant,  Rosa  blanda,  Kalmia  ylauca, 
Nardosmia  palmata,  and  Liqrinus  pcrcnnis. 

Wo  have  received  Messrs.  Readies ,  of  Plymouth, 
Messrs.  Keynes',  of  Salisbury,  and  other  nurserymen’s 
Catalogues,  all  giving  desirable  information ;  but  we 
cannot  commend  any  to  especial  notice.  If  we  did,  our 
pages  must  be  loaded  with  such  references,  for  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  make  a  selection.  Our  commendation 
would  be  worth  nothing  if  confined  to  those  who  adver¬ 
tize  in  our  columns. 

Under  the  very  contradictory  title  of  The  White 
Blackberry,  a  plant  of  a  new  fruit  lias  been  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
being  found  in  North  America,  in  latitude  44°  30'.  Its 
discoverer  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Needham,  of  Danvers,  in  Massa- 
chusets.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  the  white  Sweetwater  grape, 
“  but  when  grown  in  the  open  air  is  of  a  darker  hue. 
It  is  said  to  be  sweeter  than  the  blackberry,  with  a 
mulberry  flavour.  We  advise  our  readers  not  to  have 
their  expectations  raised  too  highly. 


TRELLISES,  ESPALIER  RAILS,  &c. 

Some  persons  may  wonder  at  our  attempting  to  give 
so  much  significance  to  these  remnants  of  the  olden 
time,  but  we  do  so  under  the  assurance  that  when 
adopted  in  those  days,  they  were  so  managed  as  not  to 
carry  out  a  tithe  of  the  advantages  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  trees  thereon  were  grossly 
mismanaged  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  in  some  as 
much  neglected  as  an  overgrown  quick  hedge.  Indeed, 
this  might  be  said  of  most  of  the  wall  trees;  and  with 
the  modern  and  more  simplified  practice  as  to  fruit-trees, 
commencing  as  it  does  at  the  right  end — -root  culture 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  trellises  will  yet  become 
more  general  still.  The  great  facilities  afforded  in  these 
days  lor  getting  articles  of  the  kind,  of  any  construction, 
at  a  great  reduction  of  cost  as  compared  with  bygone 
days,  is  another  great  inducement  to  their  more  general 
adoption.  As  to  their  effect  in  a  garden,  who  does  not 
admire  a  neat  trellis  bordering  the  principal  walk  or 
walks  of  the  kitchen-garden,  uniformly  clothed  with  our 
best  kinds  of  fruits,  and  in  good  bearing  ?  Here,  under 
good  management,  appears  order  and  system,  and  the 
latter,  in  our  opinion,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  appear 
stamped  on  the  face  of  everything,  from  the  strictly 
parallel  lines  of  vegetable  cropping  up  to  the  range  of 
hothouses.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  a  con¬ 
necting  link  of  an  intermediate  chaiactei,  to  unite,  , 
as  it  were,  in  a  whole,  the  culinary  department  of 
gardening,  what  better  than  espalier  rails,  fruit- tiee 
arcades,  or  any  other  artistical  device,  which  is  at  once 
obviously  contributory  to  fruitfulness,  and  conducive  to 
the  general  effect.  There  is  something  so  inharmonious, 
so  incompatible,  and  so  unconnected,  between  the  row 
of  fine  houses,  pits,  &c.,  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and 
the  rough,  unsystematic,  and  unmanagably  coarse  stand¬ 
ard  fruit-trees,  which  but  too  frequently  smother  the 
borders,  that  the  eye  of  order  can  never  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  discordance. 

But  these  neat  rails  need  not  be  absolutely  confined 
to  the  kitchen-garden.  In  almost  all  places  of  any  pre¬ 
tensions,  certain  by-scenes  or  transition  portions  exist, 
which,  in  all  propriety,  may,  and  ought  to,  combine  the 
tone  of  the  kitchen  department  and  the  floral.  Indeed 
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were  we  employed  in  laying  out  grounds,  we  should  in¬ 
variably  attempt  to  introduce  characters  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  Where  straight  walks  can  be  used  in  such  inter¬ 
mediate  portions,  what  more  appropriate  than  the 
strained  wire  trellis,  with,  perhaps,  annuals,  tree  roses, 
&c.  Much  more  might  he  suggested  as  to  their  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  decorative  affair,  but  we  must  pass  on  to  a 
consideration  of  their  main  features  as  useful  appur¬ 
tenances  of  the  fruit  garden. 

We  would  wish  it  to  be  understood  in  the  outset,  that 
this  trellis  system  must  be  coupled  with  the  most  perfect 
root  control :  without  this  the  whole  may  prove  decep¬ 
tive  or  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  the  want  of  this  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  imperfect  success  of  former  days. 
Trees  planted  in  rich  soils,  on  improper  stocks,  with 
liberty  at  their  roots  to  ramble  uncontrolled,  no  wonder 
that  they  become  barren,  full  of  timber,  and  unmanag- 
able.  How  is  it  likely  that  any  fruit  tree,  the  bearing 
properties  of  which  are  totally  dependant  on  the  steady 
production  of  wood  of  very  moderate  robustness  of 
character,  should  be  able  to  produce  and  mature  such 
wood  by  a  close  system  of  pruning,  forced  on  the  culti¬ 
vator  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  a  root 
action  equal  to  thrice  the  amount  of  leaves  ? 

We  shall,  therefore,  feel  bound  to  join,  at  all  times,  a 
trellis-system  with  our  platform-mode  of  planting,  so 
fully  detailed  in  back  volumes  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener.  This  we  have  so  long  jnoved,  in  such  a  host  of 
cases,  with  every  kind  of  fruit-tree,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  we  again  beg  to  recommend  it  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  Indeed,  the  dwarfing  system,  now 
so  prevalent  in  gardens,  at  once  points  to  the  necessity 
for  possessing  as  perfect  a  control  over  the  root  as  the 
branches;  large  and  coarse  trees  are  not  compatible 
with  the  general  advance  in  horticulture,  whether  as 
to  early  profit  or  effect. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  show  the  advantages,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  mere  appearance,  that  a  line  of  trellis  pos¬ 
sesses  over  a  row  of  rough  standards  untrained.  In  the 
first  place,  it  best  admits  Light,  that  great  esseutial  to  a 
fruitful  habit,  as  also  to  the  promotion  of  high  flavour, 
colour,  qnd  keeping  properties  in  most  fruits.  There 
needs  little  argument  to  convince  our  readers  that  the 
trellis  enjoys  such  advantages  in  a  very  superior  degree, 
especially  if  the  trees  by  the  platform ,  or  any  other 
sound  dwarfing  mode,  produce  scarcely  any  waste  spray. 
Equality  of  light  is  of  the  highest  importance :  this 
the  ordinary  standard  does  not  acquire ;  there  must  be 
a  shady  side. 

Circulation  of  Air  is  another  condition  secured  by 
the  trellis ;  a  condition  conducive  to  the  superiority  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  well  between  a 
free  circulation  of  air  and  wind.  The  circulation  here 
alluded  to,  is  merely  an  equaliser  of  heat;  a  cooling  wind 
is  a  disperser  of  heat.  Now,  it  is  plain,  that  eddies  of 
air  cannot  be  induced  by  a  trellis,  as  by  a  dead  wall,  or 
by  the  ordinary  standard.  The  wind,  therefore,  may 
readily  pass  through  any  portion  of  a  line  of  trellis. 

Warmth  is  another  most  important  affair,  and  is 
enjoyed  in  a  higher  degree  by  trellis  trees,  than  by 
ordinary  standards;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  chief 
volume  of  their  branches  is  nearer  the  ground ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  free  admission  of  light  necessarily 
brings  heat  in  its  train.  And  when  we  come  to  suggest 
the  occasional  application  of  copings,  another  accessory 
to  a  superior  degree  of  warmth  will  be  shown. 

Protection. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  all ;  protection  from  severe  frosts,  from  cutting 
winds,  from  hail  storms,  &c.  We  stay  not  here  to 
discuss  the  question  of  whether  a  judicious  protection  is 
beneficial ;  if  we  mistake  not,  this  is  already  settled 
with  the  majority  of  our  most  discerning  horticulturists. 
Eor  our  own  part,  we  would,  if  hard  put  to,  rather 
suspend  the  tablecloth  over  a  pet  apricot-tree,  than 


suffer  the  delicate  pistils  to  become  bound  in  an  icy  ; 
casing,  produced,  perhaps,  by  some  five  or  ten  degrees  I 
of  frost.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  enormous  temp-  j 
tation  offered  to  some  Horticultural  Punch,  to  raise  a 
pun  at  our  expense,  we  avow  ourselves  “  protectionists”  j 
of  blossoms.  But  here  another  matter  presents  itself — 
protection  from  birds,  &c.,  and  in  addition,  retardation. 
Now,  it  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  kill  all  these  birds 
with  one  stone,  and,  indeed,  our  gardening  economics  ! 
require  that  such  should  be  done  if  possible. 

To  recapitulate  then  : — we  desire  to  see  a  dwarfing 
system  done  justice  to  in  our  gardens,  the  necessity 
of  root-pruning  appreciated,  branch-pruning  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  causes  which  give  birth  to  such 
myriads  of  destructive  insects  removed.  Added  to  this, 
the  power  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from 
the  sun’s  rays  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  be 
able  to  ward  them  off  with  facility  and  economy,  after 
the  object  for  which  they  were  encouraged  is  consum¬ 
mated — in  other  words,  to  be  able  to  prolong  the  season 
of  most  of  our  fruits.  Now,  these  are  objects  of  import¬ 
ance,  not  only  to  our  nobility  and  gentry,  but  to  the 
million  also  ;  for  why  should  not  even  the  cottager 
enjoy  his  gooseberries,  his  raspberries,  or  his  currants,  a 
month  longer,  if  such  can  be  accomplished  ? 

The  middle  classes  of  society,  however — the  villa  gar¬ 
dener,  and  our  suburban  friends — our  acre,  and  even 
lialf-acre  cultivators, — for  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed 
the  busy  little  Cottage  Gardener  has  done  much 
already,  and  who  require  highly-simplified  and  a  much- 
in-a-small-space  kind  of  plans, — those  it  is  that  are  most 
nearly  interested  in  an  onward  march  of  the  kind ;  for 
their  little  gardens  are  to  them  a  source  of  high  delight; 
let  us  also  try  to  make  them  profitable.  One  brief  letter 
may  not  settle  this  question  ;  it  must  be  returned  to  as 
opportunities  occur ;  and  before  the  end  of  planting 
time,  we  will  endeavour  to  show  forth  the  details. 
Amongst  other  arguments  for  a  reform  in  this  branch 
of  gardening,  the  production  of  superior  vegetables,  by 
the  admission  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  no  trifle; 
added  to  which,  the  interest  created  during  the  long 
days  of  summer,  by  attending  to  growth-pruning,  which 
our  readers,  especially  of  the  fair  sex,  may  easily  accom¬ 
plish  during  their  leisure  walks  by  finger-and-thumb 
work,  without  having  to  send  every  day  for  those  indis- 
criminating  gentlemen,  the  jobbing  gardeners. 

R.  Errington. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

Of  all  the  different  branches  of  gardening  in  which  I  t 
have  been  engaged,  that  of  improving  the  races  that  we  i 
use  in  the  decoration  of  the  flower-garden  is  my  peculiar 
hobby,  and  that  which  1  mean  to  follow  out  as  a  hobby 
in  my  retirement;  but  I  find  that  I  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire  for  the  ensuing  season,  which  will  prevent  me 
from  getting  up  a  little  greenhouse  in  which  to  carry  out 
my  experiments.  To  keep  my  hands  in  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  probably  cross  a  few  bedding  Geraniums  I 
out  in  the  borders,  although,  at  present,  1  have  neither 
border,  bed,  or  Geranium,  to  go  on  with ;  but  through 
the  freemasonry  of  gardening,  an  old  gardener  with¬ 
out  money  can  always  find  more  plants  than  he  re¬ 
quires  ;  indeed,  some  of  my  old  friends  have  invited 
me  already  to  come  and  draw  on  their  stores  on 
these  very  conditions ;  and  as  to  borders,  although  I 
cannot  yet  boast  of  “  my  men,”  1  have  one  strong  gar-  | 
dener  at  work,  and  a  good  worker  he  is,  trenching  up  1 
beautiful  loamy  soil  that  has  not  been  stirred  since  Noah 
floated  in  the  ark.  My  gardener,  Mr.  Eacott,  is  a 
thorough  florist,  having  served  under  Mr.  Glenny  for 
more  than  three  long  years,  and  was  in  every  show-room 
in  London,  with  thousand#  of  beautiful  plants;  so,  after 
putting  the  garden  to  rights,  Charlie  will  teach  me  all 
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the  secrets  about  florists’  flowers,  when  they  are  round 
enough  and  smooth  enougli  on  the  edges,  when  balls  or 
half  balls,  or  flat  or  sharp  about  the  face,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  and  who  knows  hut  that,  between  us,  we 
may  not  hit  on  some  new  scheme  which  will  excel  all  the 
rules  of  the  old  florists’  in  rearing  and  improving  seed¬ 
lings,  and  yet  make  a  great  stir  in  our  own  way,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  small  beginnings.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain,  and  that  is  the  best  feature  of  our  esta¬ 
blishment,  we  shall  have  no  secrets  in  the  matter,  but 
will  talk  and  write  about  all  we  do,  whether  we  fail  or 
make  a  good  hit  of  it.  You  shall  always  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  also  such  suggestions  as  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  under  experiment  may  point  out  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  that  is  more  than  what  “  used  to  be.” 

Now,  before  we  encumber  ourselves  with  too  many  of 
our  own  notions,  we  shall  be  very  thankful  to  receive 
kindly  hints  about  such  and  such  species  and  varieties 
as  are  likely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sender,  to  produce  im¬ 
provements  by  cross  breeding,  especially  if  the  parties 
themselves  have  done  a  little  that  way  with  their  own 
rough  hands,  or  delicate  fingers — I  say  delicate  fingers, 
because  the  ladies  have  taken  up  this  fancy  as  well  as 
any  of  us.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  “Verbena,” 
page  219,  was  told  by  the  editor  that  her  questions  about 
crossing  Geraniums  involved  “  tlie  most  difficult  problem 
of  the  day.”  My  own  progress  has  brought  me  down  to 
the  fourth  stage  on  the  journey  towards  the  point  in¬ 
quired  about  by  “  Verbena,”  namely,  the  way  to  get  a 
purple  bedder  with  flowers  like  Unique,  and  the  plant 
having  the  habit  of  Lady  Mary  Fox,  or  that  of  a  Diade- 
matum.  When  we  have  to  solve  “  the  most  difficult  pro¬ 
blem,”  or,  indeed,  any  “  problem”  about  cross  breeding, 
the  first  grand  consideration  is  to  find  out  what  was  the 
habit  and  what  the  colour  of  the  first  parents,  or  wild 
plants  from  which  such  and  such  plants  have  sprung. 
That  enquiry  is  often  very  difficult,  because  when  we 
receive  a  wild  plant  from  a  foreign  land,  there  is  no 
mark  about  it  by  which  the  best  plantsman  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  determine  if  it  be  a  genuine  species;  but  that  is 
of  very  little  consequence,  either  to  gardeners,  or  for  a 
proper  classification  of  plants  by  botanists,  although  it 
is  everything  to  the  cross-breeder. 

Volumes  and  volumes  have  been  written  to  prove 
that  we  have  a  proof  of  the  fact  of  a  wild  plant  being  a 
genuine  species  or  not;  but  those  who  wrote  thus  knew 
no  more  of  the  subject  than  the  man  in  the  moon ;  I 
refer  more  particularly  to  foreign  authors,  who  proved, 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  the  thing  was  so  easy  to 
make  out  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  more  about 
it.  The  reason  why  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  a  cross¬ 
breeder  to  know  whether  he  has  to  deal  with  a  genuine 
species  or  not,  may  be  illustrated  thus :  we  know  that 
flowers  of  certain  colours  refuse  to  produce  certain  other 
colours,  let  us  cross  them  as  we  may ;  the  want  of  a 
blue  Dahlia  is  a  familiar  instance  in  every  one’s  mouth. 
We  know,  also,  that  certain  colours,  if  they  can  be 
changed  at  all,  will  take  many  generations  to  do  so. 
The  word  generation,  in  the  language  of  cross-breeding, 
means  the  time  from  sowing  a  seed  to  the  time  the  plant 
from  that  seed  produces  seeds  of  its  own.  If  we  were 
crossing  annuals,  a  generation  would  only  cover  a  few 
months,  or  twelve  months  at  the  farthest ;  therefore,  if 
we  are  not  on  the  wrong  scent  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
true  wild  species,  although  we  may  fail  for  many  gene¬ 
rations,  still  we  may  entertain  reasonable  hopes  of 
producing  a  given  colour  to  a  seedling  at  last.  Not  so, 
however,  if  we  are  put  on  the  wrong  scent  by  believing 
that  the  first  wild  plant  of  the  sort  which  wo  took  in 
hand  was  a  genuine  species,  when  it  was  no  such  thing; 
and  our  belief  may  lead  us  to  work  against  the  stream 
until  our  patience  is  exhausted.  To  make  this  still 
more  clear,  let  us  suppose  two  wild  species  growing 
together  in  Mexico ;  the  one  has  blue  flowers,  the  other 


has  pink,  and  by  some  means  or  other  the  pink  got 
crossed  by  the  pollen  of  the  blue  flower,  and  produced 
a  new  colour,  let  us  say  a  deep  lilac.  Well,  Mr.  Lobb 
goes  over  there  and  finds  this  plant  with  lilac  flowers; 
he  sends  it  home,  and  the  first  botanist  wlio  sees  it 
makes  it  out  to  be  a  new  Penstemon,  and  being  from  a 
wild  part  of  the  country,  he  takes  it  to  be  a  genuine 
species,  while  it  is  only  a  variety  between  two  wild 
species.  A  young  cross-breeder  takes  it  in  band  to 
improve  it,  or  some  other  Penstemon  by  it ;  be  finds  it 
comes  true  from  seeds,  and  he  has  been  taught,  by 
volumes  of  written  nonsense,  that  if  a  plant  comes  true 
from  seed  it  must  be  a  species,  and  he  is  thus  put  off 
his  guard  as  much  as  the  botanist  was  by  the  wild 
country.  He  crosses  it,  and  its  cross-seedlings,  till  he 
gets  cross  himself,  because  he  cannot  turn  the  colour  as 
he  wants.  At  every  crossing  something  of  the  original 
pink  or  blue  comes  manifest,  and  instead  of  clear,  clean 
colours,  he  gets  a  brood  of  muddlers,  and,  not  dreaming 
of  mixed  blood  in  Mr.  Lobb’s  plant,  be  is  working  on  a 
wrong  scent ;  and  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  chance  if  he 
ever  gets  an  improved  colour,  that  chance  being  that 
some  other  species  of  Penstemon,  whose  colour  he 
despised,  but  which  he  tried  to  cross  with  as  a  last 
resource,  acted  on  the  original  pink  or  blue  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  just  what  he  wanted. 

We,  at  the  present  day,  stand  in  a  worse  position 
than  this  with  respect  to  many  of  our  bedding  Gera¬ 
niums;  not  only  do  we  not  know  the  colour  or  habit  of 
their  first  parents,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  colours  and 
habits  of  many  generations  which  succeeded  them ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  many  good  breeders,  in  every  genera¬ 
tion,  are  now  lost  and  cannot  be  replaced.  Add  to 
this  the  fact,  that  many  of  them  have  already  reached 
the  age  or  generation  of  barrenness,  and  we  may  well 
say,  with  our  editor,  that  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  the  day,  but  we  must  face  it.  And 
it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  very  last  inquiry  on 
the  subject — that  by  “Verbena” — refers  to  the  newest 
seedling  which  I  have  obtained  myself,  the  best  in  that 
line  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain  in  that  strain.  It  belongs  to  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  from  the  original,  working  for  a  purple-flowering 
bedder  in  the  way  of  the  Unique;  but  I  fear  it  will  damp 
the  ardour  of  “  Verbena”  when  I  say  that  this  one  seed¬ 
ling  took  me  seven  years  to  work  out  without  being  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  raise  one  good  seedling  of  the  same 
breed  during  the  whole  time,  and  even  as  it  is,  although 
my  seedling  is  a  perfect  gem  for  a  choice  small  bed  in  a 
lady’s  flower-garden,  it  is  not  a  real  purple,  and  I  fear 
it  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a  seeder;  and  if  not,  it  will 
take  five  more  years  to  work  out  a  good  purple  from  its 
pollen,  which  is  also  very  scanty.  They  have  named 
this  seedling,  The  Shrubland  Pet ;  it  flowered  late  in 
JH50,  and  this  last  summer  I  had  a  little  bed  of  it,  and 
of  all  the  troubles,  of  these  troublesome  times,  the 
greatest  trouble  of  all  was  to  preserve  this  bed  from 
being  cut  up  by  more  “  Verbenas  ”  than  I  like  to  name. 
Some  few  privileged  visitors  had  a  cutting  or  two  of  it; 
some  more  were  promised  another  year;  and  some  went 
“  by  hook  or  by  crook,”  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  scramble 
like  this.  It  is  not  in  the  trade  yet,  but  it  is  well  worth 
while  making  a  memorandum  about  it.  The  plant  is 
very  drawf,  but  a  very  free  grower,  and  it  strikes  like  a 
weed  at  all  seasons ;  tbe  leaves  are  sweet-scented,  very 
much  jagged  on  the  edges,  and,  like  Unique,  it  is  a 
trailer. 

Tire  type  plants  first  made  use  of  are  two  of  the 
greatest  weeds  as  to  flowers  among  all  the  Cape  Gera¬ 
niums — Gapitatum  and  Bipinnatifidum.  The  first  is 
a  perfect  weed  in  every  respect,  and  is  difficult  to 
watch  for  crossing,  the  flowers  being  in  close  downy 
heads,  and  not  much  larger  than  a  pin’s  head ;  the 
other,  with  equally  insignificant  flowers,  has  very  sweet 
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scented  leaves.  In  gardens  it  is  called  Rasp-leaf,  or  the 
Skeleton-leaf,  owing  to  the  way  the  leaves  are  jagged, 
and  for  having  a  rough  touch.  All  the  seedlings  of  the 
iirst  crop,  or  generation,  had  extraordinary  dirty,  sickly- 
looking  lilac  flowers,  and  I  had  to  fight  battle  with  the 
garden-men  to  save  my  batch  from  utter  destruction. 
Capitatum  is  the  original  from  which  sprung  Unique, 
and  Unique  is  the  only  Geranium  that  would  cross,  or 
whose  pollen  would  act  on  any  of  these  seedlings. 

The  pollen  of  the  Rasp-leaf  would  not  act  at  all  with 
them,  a  fact  which  surprised  me :  any  one  might  reason¬ 
ably  suppose  that  the  pollen  of  a  large  flower  like  that 
of  Unique,  would  both  overcome  the  weakly  habit  of  the 
cross-seedlings,  and  change  the  lilac  in  them  to  a  better 
tint.  I  thought  so  too;  but  the  second  cross  had  the 
flowers  as  poor  as  those  of  the  first  cross,  but  there  was 
little  improvement  in  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and 
they  were  all  barren  but  two.  The  Geranium  tribe,  and 
the  tribe  of  Lobelias,  are  all  liable  to  fall  off  and  turn 
barren  at  the  second  or  third  generation,  and  very  likely 
there  are  many  more  families  having  the  same  predilec¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  now  quite  certain  that  the  colour  of  the 
original  female  parent  predominates  in  cross-seedlings 
for  some  generations,  or  if  it  is  washed  out  by  that  of 
the  pollen  parent,  at  an  early  stage,  it  is  very  apt  to  re¬ 
appear  in  a  later  brood.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  all 
this  myself;  and  I  can  well  conceive  how  the  early  cross¬ 
breeders  were  misled  by  this  fact,  when  they  asserted, 
and  as  their  adherents  maintain  at  the  present  day,  that 
“  cross-bred-seedlings  have  a  constant  tendency  to  revert 
into  the  wild  tribe;”  but  there  never  was  a  wilder 
mistake  in  this  world,  and  any  one  who  may  choose 
to  try  the  experiment,  will  find  it  so  in  the  long  run. 
Out  of  all  the  numberless  varieties  we  have  from  cross¬ 
breeding  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  our  art  and  our  philo 
sopliy  to  the  bargain,  shall  never  be  able  to  “  revert  ”  or 
change  a  single  one  of  them  into  the  perfect  image  of 
the  wilding.  This  doctrine  of  reversion  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  harm  by  deceiving  ardent  minds  from  the  pur¬ 
suit,  as  it  were,  and  thus  preaching  up  the  folly  of  per¬ 
severing  in  experiments  which  necessarily  must  lead  to 
no  useful  result. 

Instead  of  limiting  our  experiments  with  the  Gera¬ 
niums,  the  only  chance  we  have  of  success  is  to  multiply 
them  much  more  than  we  have  yet  done.  We  know 
that  from  some  cause,  which  we  cannot  fathom,  seedlings 
ot  them  turn  barren  at  the  third  generation,  if  we  take 
original  or  wild  species,  and  unless  we  take  these  wild 
species,  we  shall  be  in  the  same  fix  as  the  florists  who 
are  working  in  a  circle,  and,  therefore,  cannot  possibly 
get  out  of  the  same  strain  for  want  of  fresh  blood. 
When  a  given  breed  turns  barren,  instead  of  giving  it 
up  for  lost,  we  should  raise  ten  times  more  seedlings 
from  the  same  parents,  and  out  of  the  vast  number 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  breeder  turning  up.  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  proved  this,’  but  I  cannot  fathom  why  ninety 
seedlings  should  come  perfectly  barren  and  the  hun¬ 
dredth  plant  be  a  breeder ;  but  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  it.  If  the  Shrubland  Pet  should  turn  out  to 
be  barren,  as  I  fear  it  will,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
begin  afresh  with  the  same  wild  parents,  because  its  own 
immediate  parents  are  lost;  a  false  step  on  my  part;  for, 
without  a  breeder,  we  shall  lose  the  strain  of  Unique- — 
the  most  desirable  of  the  whole  race  for  bedders.  I 
think  I  knew  the  parents  of  Unique,  but  I  have  no 
names  lor  them,  and  I  think  they  also  aro  lost.  They 
call  it  Rollinson’s  Unique,  as  if  it  originated  with  a 
person  ot  that  name;  whereas,  I  had  it  from  Cork  two 
years  before  it  reached  London,  and  I  was  told  that  it 
originated  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  I  think  its 
biography  is  lost. 

1  do  not  think  tliero  is  any  chance  of  uniting  any 
other  Geranium  with  Unique  unless  the  Shrubland  Pet 
yields  pollen.  It  is  very  difficult  to  seed  by  its  own 


pollen,  but  I  raised  several  seedlings  from  it,  and  they 
were  all  as  true  as  if  they  came  from  a  wild  species  ;  and 
1  would  strongly  advise  people  to  go  on  with  it  by  its 
own  pollen,  in  hopes  that  some  one  may  get  a  ready 
breeder  from  it,  which  would  be  a  great  gain. 

There  is  another  variety  called  Queen  of  Portugal, 
rather  stronger  than  Unique,  but  as  like  it  as  can  be,  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  unless  the  two  were  grown  side  by 
side  no  one  could  tell  tire  one  from  the  other.  The 
Queen  of  Portugal  is  much  stronger  than  Unique,  and  I 
believe  it  is  barren.  I  could  never  get  a  seed  from  it, 
but  it  yields  a  little  pollen.  Mr.  Davidson,  my  successor 
at  Shrubland  Park,  counted  twenty  two  blossoms  in  one 
truss  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  largest  we  could  find, 
while  the  best  truss  of  Unique  in  all  the  garden  had  only 
thirteen  blossoms.  There  are  only  three  plants  of  this 
Queen  at  Shrubland,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  scarce  in 
the  trade,  if  it  can  be  bought  at  all.  D.  Deaxon. 


BUYING  AND  CHOOSING  PLANTS. 

“  Good  endings  are  generally  the  result  of  good  begin¬ 
nings.”  This  holds  equally  true  in  morals,  and  in  the 
practical  routine  of  the  business  of  every-day  life.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  there  are  both  in  men  and  things,  where  the 
pleasing  endings  stand  out  in  a  bold  relief,  that  never 
could  have  been  prophesied  from  the  reckless  and 
meagre  beginnings.  The  strikingness  of  such  a  result, 
arising  from  its  very  unfrequency,  instead  of  contra¬ 
dicting,  gives  strength  and  validity  to  our  maxim. 
Unhealthy,  lanky  plants  have  been  cut,  twisted,  and 
turned,  so  as  to  be  rendered  interesting  specimens  after 
all.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  not  likely  to 
show  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  inexperienced. 
Purchasing  a  falsely-praised  new  plant,  which  turns  out 
worthless,  notwithstanding  its  high  price,  conjures  up 
ideas  of  dishonesty  and  gambling — the  most  inappro¬ 
priate  associations  for  the  beauties  of  vegetable  nature. 
Obtaining  plants,  beautiful  for  present  display,  but  which 
cannot  be  made  much  of  for  the  future,  except  at  the 
expense  of  an  experience  and  conveniences  which  many 
do  not  yet  possess,  creates  a  fostering  discontent,  the  not 
very  soft  murmurs  of  which,  at  times,  reach  us;  while, 
in  reality,  little,  if  any,  blame  could  be  fastened  on 
any  one. 

Now,  so  convinced  am  I  of  the  bettering  influence  of 
the  love  of  plants,  that  I  would  look  upon  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  that  love  as  a  direct  loss,  not  merely  to  the 
individual,  but  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and,  therefore,  I  would  wish,  by  a  hint  or  two, 
to  remove  all  cause  of  irritation  and  disappointment,  by 
leading  our  friends,  first,  to  form  a  clear  estimate  of  what 
they  expect,  and  secondly,  if  permanent  and  growing 
interest  is  their  object,  to  attend,  above  all  things,  to 
the  beginnings — the  first  training  of  the  plants. 

It  is  more  frequently  the  case  than  otherwise,  that 
purchasers  send  to  the  nurserymen  for  their  plants 
instead  of  selecting  them  there.  In  this  case,  clear  and 
distinct  orders  should  be  given,  as  to  your  wishes, 
when  plants  of  standing  and  increasing  interest  aro 
wanted.  Tor  this  attention  you  must  expect  to  pay 
extra. 

When  a  present,  or  a  no  very  definite  permanent  re¬ 
sult  is  wanted ;  when  you  wish  a  certain  effect  to  bo 
produced  for  so  much  money,  then  it  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  leave  the  selection  to  the  judgment  and  the 
honour  of  the  nurseryman.  In  these  circumstances  you 
will  find  in  almost  every  case  the  most  liberal  and 
honourable  treatment.  But  still  you  must  not  forget, 
that  even  though  the  nurseryman  be  an  enthusiast 
himself,  and  though  it  is  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
to  use  you  well,  that,  nevertheless,  though  free  from  the 
roguery  of  Deter  Pindar’s  razor  man,  he  keeps  and  grows 
his  plants  for  selling.  With  every  disposition  to  oblige 
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bis  customers,  therefore,  merely  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  in  these  times,  he  must  look  strictly  at  the  matter 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Like  other  sellers,  the 
longer  he  keeps  his  goods,  the  more  expense  they  entail 
upon  him,  not  only  for  attention,  but  also  for  house 
room;  and  just  like  other  sellers,  he  finds  that  for  what 
he  has  kept  so  long,  unless  for  some  definite  purpose,  the 
knowing  ones  would  not  condescend  to  give  him  an  offer — 
would  not  even  have  them  for  the  carrying  home.  In  a 
general  order,  therefore,  it  is  clearly  his  interest  to  get 
rid  of  as  many  of  these  old  plants  as  possible,  for  saving 
space,  and  saving  time  and  labour.  For  many  purposes 
they  answer  well,  as  their  stunted  condition  causes  them 
to  bloom  freely,  but  as  to  making  a  fine  specimen  out  of 
such  hide-bound  and  pot-bound  hard-wooded  plants,  it 
would  be  next  to  labour  thrown  away.  If  we  have 
reason  to  complain,  it  is  when  such  old  tallish  plants, 
so  fascinating  to  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated,  are  sent  to  us 
instead  of  young  dwarf  stocky  stuff,  the  roots  of  which 
have  not  had  time  to  become  matted.  In  large  towns, 
where  the  love  of  floral  beauty,  as  in  London,  is  in¬ 
creasing,  there  is  always  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  these 
old  plants  when  in  bloom.  In  country  places,  where 
pot  plants  are  considered  more  a  luxury,  and  those  who 
have  them  wish  to  grow  them  well,  such  plants  are  next 
to  a  dead-loss  stock. 

Thinking  over  these  and  similar  matters,  would  dry 
up  the  sources  of  many  complaints  and  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  all  soft-wooded  plants,  where  both 
branches  and  roots  permit  of  being  pruned  in  freely, 
there  is  little  danger  of  receiving  old  plants,  as  the 
proper  juices  stored  up  in  the  stem,  or  collar,  will  cause 
such  plants  to  grow  and  bloom  better  than  young  ones. 
Such  are  not  to  be  rejected  because  the  plant  has  been 
in  pot  a  year  or  two ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  advisable 
to  give  an  occasional  consideration  to  obtain  it,  though 
we  would  carelessly  pass  by  all  such  old  plants  that 
belonged  to  the  hard-wooded,  hair-rooted  sections.  I 
remember  a  case  somewhat  in  point : — Application  was 
made  for  some  Pelargoniums  more  distinguished  for 
free-flowering  than  their  lioral  properties.  The  answer 
returned  was,  “  That  the  stock  was  not  yet  ready;  but 
that  they  had  cut  down  a  number  of  small  plants  of  the 
kinds  wanted,  and  as  their  stock  was  large,  he  might 
have  these  cut-down  plants  at  the  same  price  as  young 
ones.”  Acting  on  advice,  these  plants  were  received, 
and  right  well  did  they  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  cultivator  imagined  that  he  had  got  a 
“  wrinkle,”  and  was  anxious  to  have  another  opportunity 
of  testing  it;  nor  did  he  wait  so  very  long.  He  ran  against 
a  heap  of  heaths,  healthy  enough  looking,  though  rather 
lanky,  with  plenty  of  flower-buds  on  them,  though,  as 
their  owner  stated,  they  had  been  in  the  same  pots  for 
years.  Fie  never  mentioned  what  he  intended  doing 
with  them,  for  fear  their  proprietor  might  clap  a  per 
centage  on  the  very  low  price  he  asked  for  them. 
Growing  heaths  on  the  one -shift  system,  was  then 
exciting  great  attention,  and  visions  of  great  bushes 
were  already  flitting  before  his  minds’  eye,  joined  to 
the  wonder  depicted  in  the  countenances  of  admiring 
friends.  Home  the  plants  were  carried,  the  finishing  of 
their  blooming  could  not  be  waited  for,  large  shifts  were 
given  them,  the  shoots  were  tied  down,  seeundem  artern , 
and  all  seemed  to  go  merry  as  a  marriage  bell;  but 
everything  afterwards  that  was  heard  or  known  of  these 
wondrous  plants  was  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head, 
whenever  the  one  or  the  largo  shift  system  was  alluded 
to.  It  wants  no  gift  to  divine  their  sudden  and  quick 
resting-place,  and  yet  such  plants,  properly  treated, 
would  have  been  useful.  Pruned  after  flowering,  and 
top-dressed,  they  might  have  yielded  flowers  for  several 
years.  Shifted  after  fresh  growth  had  commenced,  pro¬ 
vided  the  first  shift  was  the  smallest  possible,  and  the 


pot  being  broken,  portions  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the 
sides  of  the  ball  allowed  to  remain,  would  be  attended 
with  profit.  These  shifts,  several  times  repeated,  and  a 
free  growth  induced,  a  larger  shift  might  afterwards 
be  given,  and  with  great  care  a  good  specimen  ulti-  ; 
mately  formed.  But,  unless  as  an  experiment,  why 
all  this  labour,  when  a  nice  little  plant  in  a  small 
pot,  and  a  few  inches  in  height,  just  growing  freely 
but  not  pot-bound,  would  with  less  care,  and  less 
time,  and  less  risk  of  failure,  make  abetter  specimen? 
From  such  small  plants  large  specimens  may  soon  be 
formed,  by  liberal  attention  and  large  shiftings.  Would 
that  I  could  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  their 
beauty  was  as  long  lived,  as  in  the  case  of  those  plants 
grown  more  slowly.  These  are  matters  that  have 
obtained,  and  will  yet  receive,  attention. 

In  the  meantime,  I  trust  it  will  be  obvious  that  those 
who  desire  to  possess  large,  nice-formed,  bushy,  healthy, 
hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Erica,  Epacris,  Ghorozema, 
Hovea,  Pimelea,  &c.,  must  obtain  such  specimens,  either 
prepared,  or  preparing,  and  not  grudge  the  extra  re¬ 
muneration  for  attendance,  house-room,  timely  shiftings, 
&c.,  which  the  getting  up  such  plants  involves.  Or  if 
this  does  not  suit,  then  the  youngest  that  can  be  got, 
provided  they  have  been  potted  off,  and  are  growing 
healthy  and  bushy,  will  be  the  best.  Between  these 
expensive-preparing  specimens,  and  these  young  things 
waiting  your  rearing,  there  is  not  one  prudent  half-way 
halting-place.  Far  superior  is  a  plant  four  or  six 
inches  in  height,  with  laterals  nearing  the  soil,  than 
one  three  or  six  times  that  height,  and  half  of  that 
space  destitute  of  healthy  shoots  and  foliage,  unless, 
indeed,  you  wish  to  grow  little  standards.  Beginning 
thus,  and  proper  attention  bestowed,  high  hopes  may  be 
formed  of  the  endings. 

One  word  more.  In  purchasing,  and  especially  such 
young  stock,  pay  attention  to  the  temperature  and 
atmospheric  moisture  such  plants  were  enjoying.  With¬ 
out  the  idea  of  misleading,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
the  nurseryman  wishes  to  get  his  young  stock  into  a 
saleable  condition  as  soon  as  possible.  By  suddenly 
altering  these  conditions  a  ruinous  check  is  frequently 
given.  R.  Fish. 


EXOTIC  ORCIIIDACE.E. 

ORCHIDS  THAT  THRIVE  WELL  IN  DOTS. 

Zygopetalum  Culture. — This  fine  family  is  worthy 
of  the  utmost  skill  and  attention  of  the  cultivator. 
Unlike  too  many  of  the  genera,  which  have  many 
species  with  small  insignificant  flowers,  and  are,  in 
consequence,  useless  as  objects  of  ornament  and  beauty, 
every  species  of  the  family  of  Zggopetalum  are  beautiful, 
yet  some  are  more  beautiful  when  in  bloom  than  others, 
as  we  have  indicated  in  our  description  of  them. 

There  are  some  few  species  more  difficult  to  cultivate 
than  others,  and  to  these  we  will  first  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are — Z.  cochleare,  Z.  maxillare,  and  Z.  ros- 
tratum.  These  three  have  finer  roots  and  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  constitution  than  their  more  robust  relatives, 
especially  the  first  and  the  last.  The  compost  for  these 
should  be  more  open  and  lighter;  it  should  consist  of 
fibrous  peat,  chopped  into  lumps  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  peach,  and  then  pulled  into  smaller  pieces  with 
the  hand,  and  the  finest  particles  sifted  out  with  a  fine 
sieve.  What  remains  in  the  sieve  is  what  is  to  he  used 
for  potting.  Then  chop  some  sphagnum  (white  bog 
moss)  moderately  small,  and  with  the  same  sieve  sift  it, 
using  only  what  remains  in  the  sieve.  Then  procure 
some  willow  or  poplar  wood  (branches  the  thickness  of 
a  man’s  arm  are  the  best),  commence  chopping  these 
branches  near  the  bottom,  with  a  sharp  bill-hook,  into 
pieces  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  hazel  nut  to  that 
of  a  hen’s  egg.  Sift  these,  to  take  out  any  dust  or  very 
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small  particles  that  may  be  made  in  the  process  of 
chopping.  It  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  are  added 
they  will  be  useful.  The  three  former  articles  mix  in 
equal  quantities,  adding  the  charcoal  afterwards,  and 
mixing  it  equally  through  the  mass.  Then,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  and 
gently  shake  the  old  soil  away  from  their  roots.  Let  all 
dead  roots  be  trimmed  clean  off,  but  preserve  the  living 
ones  with  the  greatest  care.  Fill  the  new  pots  half  full 
of  drainage,  place  some  of  the  roughest  pieces  of  the 
compost  upon  the  drainage,  and  raise  it  in  the  pot  high 
enough  to  allow  the  plauts  to  be  elevated  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Place  the  plants  in  the 
centre,  working  in  the  compost  among  the  roots,  pressing 
it  gently  down.  The  plants  will  feel  loose  on  this  hillock 
in  the  centre,  and  will  require  support:  thrust  in  amongst 
the  compost  some  short  sticks,  and  tie  each  pseudo-bulb 
to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  plants  firmly  in 
their  place.  Press  the  compost  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  space  below  the  rim,  to  prevent 
all  the  water  from  running  off  down  the  outside  of  the 
pots;  then  give  a  good  watering,  forcing  it  rather  strongly 
through  the  rose  of  a  syringe.  This  settles  the  compost 
close  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  When  all  are  finished, 
place  the  plants  upon  the  stage  or  platform,  not  far 
from  the  glass ;  give  them  the  usual  treatment  of  plenty 
of  heat  (70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  five  or  ten  degrees  less 
at  night),  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and 
a  moderate  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  when  growing. 
As  soon  as  the  year’s  growth  is  perfected,  reduce  gra¬ 
dually  the  heat  to  60°  by  day,  and  the  due  proportion 
less  at  night,  giving  them  almost  no  water,  and  a  drier 
atmosphere.  With  due  attention  to  these  points,  the 
plants  will  soon  become  healthy  and  strong,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  fragrant  flowers  abundantly. 

The  remainder  of  the  genus  are  more  robust  in  habit, 
and  require  a  stronger  compost.  In  addition  to  the 
peat,  sphagnum,  &c.,  we  have  found  the  addition  of  one 
part  ot  fibrous  loam  useful.  This  appears  to  give  a 
more  robust  growth  to  these  stronger-growing  species ; 
the  pseudo-bulbs  become  larger,  the  leaves  loDger  and 
broader,  and  are  then  able  to  produce  flower-stems  more 
numerously,  more  flowers  on  each,  and  the  individual 
flowers  much  longer  and  more  highly  coloured. 

Mr.  Butcher,  who  was  gardener  at  Ealing  Park  some 
years  ago,  was  very  successful  in  cultivating  this  stronger 
portion  of  the  genus.  He  says,  in  describing  his  method 
of  treatment — “  When  the  plants  are  commencing  their 
growth,  generally  about  the  month  of  October,  a  pot  of 
suitable  size  is  filled  three-parts-full  of  potsherds,  and 
the  remainder  with  close  peat,  which  is  raised  about 
three  inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  the  plant  is  then 
secured  in  its  position  with  small  pieces  of  close  peat, 
fastened  down  with  pegs  of  wood.  I  prefer  close  peat 
for  these  plants,  as  J  have  found  it  do  better  than  in 
lighter  and  more  fibrous  peat;  the  plant  so  potted  is 
then  placed  in  the  orchid  house,  temperature  ranging 
from  60°  to  70°,  the  atmosphere  moist,  the  plant  kept 
moist,  and  most  liberally  supplied  with  water  as  it 
advances  in  growth.  When  that  is  completed,  the  plant 
is  removed  to  the  plant  stove,  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  50°  to  (50°,  and  water  is  given  sparingly ; 
but  the  plant  is  never  allowed  to  become  quite  dry ;  it 
there  remains  till  it  again  commences  growth,  when  it 
undergoes  the  same  treatment  as  before.”  With  all  this 
we  agree,  excepting  we  prefer  the  addition  of  fibrous 
loam  to  the  peat,  which  we  also  prefer  of  a  more  open 
texture.  The  growth,  or  culture,  of  orchids  is  much 
better  understood  now  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Butcher 
wrote  the  above,  nearly  nine  years  ago ;  yet  his  directions, 
as  to  a  season  of  growth  and  a  season  of  rest,  are  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  cultivators  at 
this  day.  T.  Appleby. 


VERBENA  CULTURE  FOR  EXHIBITING. 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 

Planting  and  Potting. — These  two  important  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  already  partly  touched  upon,  but  not  so 
fully  as  we  think  necessary,  that  our  readers  may  fully 
know  how  to  perform  them.  The  distance  the  plants 
should  be  from  each  other  has  been  mentioned — on  that 
head  we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The  best  tool  to  use 
in  planting  is  a  garden  trowel.  Set  the  plants  in  their 
places,  turn  the  first  plant  out  of  the  pot,  pick  out  the 
crocks  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  loosen  the  roots  a  little 
from  amongst  the  soil,  make  the  hole  with  the  trowel  just 
so  deep  as  to  allow  the  ball  to  be  a  quarter-of-an-inch 
below  the  level  of  the  bed,  but  no  more,  for  if  planted 
deeper,  and  wet  weather  should  ensue,  several  of  the 
plants  would  be  infected  with  the  damp  disease  and  go 
off  at  once  ;  level  the  earth  about  the  plants,  pressing  it 
firmly  close  to  them.  Proceed  thus  till  all  are  finished, 
then  rake  the  bed  smooth ;  give  each  plant  a  good 
watering,  and  cover  them  with  pots  every  night,  till  all 
danger  of  late  frosts  are  over  ;  then  remove  the  pots 
away  to  some  snug  corner ;  stir  up  the  surface  of  the 
bed  with  a  short  three-pronged  fork,  leaving  the  soil 
rather  rough ;  it  will  then  retain  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  rains  more  effectually,  and  be  less  liable  to  bake 
and  crack  with  the  sun.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  have  some  hooked  pegs  handy,  and  peg  the 
shoots  down  to  the  earth,  they  will  soon  root  into  it  and 
obtain  fresh  support,  and,  consequently,  strength  to  bring 
to  perfection  large  trusses  of  bright-coloured  blooms. 
Let  the  shoots  be  equally  spread  all  over  the  bed,  but 
should  the  centre  of  each  plant  become  naked,  it  may  be 
filled  up  with  shoots  brought  back  again  from  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  Blooming  shoots  must  be  allowed  to  rise  up 
pretty  equally  distanced  from  each  other,  and  will  soon 
require  a  stick  to  each  to  support  them  and  keep  them 
in  proper  order.  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  at  random, 
it  is  very  likely  some  of  the  best  blooms  will  be  near 
the  earth,  and  by  heavy  showers  be  dashed  with  dirt 
and  spoiled. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  exhaust 
themselves  with  flowering  before  exhibition  days.  To 
prevent  this,  nip  off  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  buds,  till  within  six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  day  when 
they  are  wanted  for  the  show.  Should  the  weather  in 
the  meantime  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  immense  advan¬ 
tage  to  give  them  occasionally  a  regular  good  steeping 
of  soft  water — not  a  mere  dribble,  but  such  a  watering 
as  will  descend  to  the  lowest  roots.  A  mulching  of  moss, 
or  short  litter,  would  prevent  a  too  great  evaporation, 
especially  if  laid  on  immediately  after  this  liberal 
watering. 

We  must  now  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  for  a 
time,  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  second  part  of  this 
section — the  potting.  It  was  stated  that  the  first  potting 
should  be  performed  early  in  March.  The  newly-potted 
plants  must  be  placed  upon  the  pots  in  the  frame  or 
pit,  and  be  carefully  attended  to,  with  due  supplies  of 
soft  water,  but  in  this  early  stage  the  watering  must  not 
be  excessive.  The  time  of  giving  water  is  of  some  con¬ 
sequence,  for  if  given  in  the  evening,  when  the  powers 
of  appropriation  are  small,  the  nights  long,  and  perhaps 
frosty  or  damp,  the  cold  moisture  arising  from  the 
watered  soil  will  be  greatly  injurious.  Water,  then, 
early  in  the  day,  and  give  plenty  of  air  to  dry  up  the 
damp.  This  will  preserve  the  foliage,  and  keep  the 
plauts  growing  until  the  warmer  weather  and  greater 
wants  of  the  plants  warrant  the  afternoon’s  application 
of  water. 

With  this  regular  and  judicious  care  the  plants  will 
grow  rapidly,  and  will  soon  require  a  second  shift.  Let 
the  compost  be  placed  under  cover  for  a  few  days  pre¬ 
viously,  to  become  moderately  dry  and  aired.  Much 
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mischief  has  been  clone  by  neglecting  this  necessary 
precaution.  When  it  is  in  proper  condition,  some  fine 
morning,  bring  the  plants,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  to  the 
potting-bench,  and  proceed  to  pot  them.  The  pots 
should  either  be  new,  or  well-washed,  as  should  also  the 
drainage.  At  this  shift  they  will  require,  at  least,  an 
inch  of  drainage.  There  should  be  about  an  inch  of 
space  between  the  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Turn 
the  plants  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  pick  out  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  drainage,  place  as  much  soil  upon  the 
new  drainage  as  will  raise  the  ball  nearly  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  avoid  deep  potting  (it  is  only  coarse- 
growiug  plants  that  will  bear  it,  such  as  the  Dahlia  or 
the  Chrysanthemum ),  press  the  earth  down  round  the 
ball  firmly,  but  gently,  and  give  a  smart  stroke  upon  a 
firm  part  of  the  bench  to  settle  the  whole.  This  will 
leave  sufficient  space  within  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  hold 
a  good  watering.  As  the  plants  are  finished  potting, 
return  them  to  the  pit,  and  water  them  moderately 
overhead.  During  the  operation,  let  everything  they 
need  be  done  to  them  in  the  way  of  pegging  down  the 
shoots  when  long  enough,  trimming  off  decayed  leaves, 
stopping  the  shoots,  applying  sticks,  and  cleaning  off 
insects  if  any  appear  on  the  plants.  T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued .) 


NOTES  ON  THE  CUCUMBER. 

We  have,  at  various  times  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  their  cucumber  plants,  which 
we  presume  some  to  have  in  a  bearing  state  in  pits 
heated  by  some  contrivance  to  which  fire  is  applied ;  it 
is  true  they  may  be  carried  through  the  winter,  in  a 
structure  heated  something  after  the  manner  of  what  used 
to  be  called  “Mills’s  pit;”  but  the  labour  attending  re¬ 
moving,  and  replacing  the  lining,  and  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  being  at  all  times  able  to  communicate  the 
necessary  amount  of  heat,  has  led  to  that  system  being 
all  but  abandoned  as  an  agent  for  winter  forcing,  anti 
another  one  substituted,  heated  by  hot  water,  over  which 
we  have  complete  control.  Now,  we  presume  it  to  be  a  pit 
of  the  latter  class  that  winter  cucumbers  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  in,  or  it  might  be  in  a  corner  of  the  pine  pit,  or  similar 
place ;  at  all  events,  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  maintain 
this  delicate  plant  in  health  during  the  late  dull  period, 
must  have  been  a  congenial  one,  and  such  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  recommended  ought  to  be  some  5°  warmer  than  that 
of  the  usual  stove ;  and  we  shall  presume  the  skilful  cul¬ 
tivator  to  have  been  cutting  fruit  for  some  time,  and 
likely  to  continue  doing  so.  With  him,  the  danger  of 
“  the  dark  days”  will  speedily  be  past,  and  the  resources 
he  has  at  command  enables  him  to  rear  young  plants 
in  any  number,  to  furnish  his  dung  frames  in  spring 
and  early  summer ;  we,  therefore,  dismiss  him  for  the 
present,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  less  fortunate 
class  of  cultivators,  and  which  present  by  far  the  most 
numerous  portion,  who  have  no  other  mode  of  growing 
this  fruit  than  in  the  ordinary  box  frame,  heated  by 
fermenting  substances,  yet  they  often  contrive  to  grow 
it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  never  been  excelled 
by  those  grown  in  the  most  efficiently  hot-water-heated 
pit.  Besides  that,  many  who  have  such  a  pit  have  other 
uses  for  it,  so  that  this  important  production  must  find 
a  place  out-of-doors  somewhere. 

We  shall  begin  by  supposing  the  amateur  to  reside  in 
a  rural  district,  remote  from  any  place  where  he  has  any 
chance  to  obtain  a  pot  or  two  of  plants,  and,  therefore, 
is  under  the  necessity  of  rearing  them  for  himself;  but 
in  such  a  situation  we  suppose  him  to  be  possessed  of  a 
tolerable  share  of  stable  dung  and  tree  leaves  (tan  is 
more  a  suburban  article).  The  stable  dung  we  recom¬ 
mend  by  all  means  to  be  removed  from  the  place  where 


it  has  been  deposited,  before  it  becomes  heated  so  as  to 
appear  white  and  mouldy.  After  being  brought  to 
some  suitable  place,  let  it  be  well  mixed  by  throwing 
into  a  heap,  which,  on  the  third  day  after,  will  want 
turning  again,  and  three  days  after  that  will  require 
another  turning  ;  in  fact,  this  turning  and  mixing  must 
be  continued  until  that  disagreeable  smell  it  has  at  first 
begins  to  subside;  and  then,  if  necessary,  a  few  leaves 
may  be  added,  after  which  the  turning  need  not  be  so 
frequent,  as  the  tendency  to  heat  so  violently,  and  thus 
waste  its  powers,  will,  by  this  time,  have  been  overcome, 
and  a  genial  warmth,  emitting  a  vapour,  which,  whatever 
be  the  names  of  the  gases  forming  its  component  parts, 
is  better  known  to  gardeners  as  a  fine,  sweet,  growing 
heat,  so  that  the  amateur,  or  even  he  who  has  never 
noticed  the  manner  in  which  things  are  growing,  will 
at  once  pronounce  it  as  a  likely  medium  for  the  purpose. 

Now,  while  the  above  has  been  going  on,  we  presume 
a  preliminary  process  in  the  way  of  germinating  the 
seed  has  been  carried  on  simultaneously.  Often  in  our 
younger  days,  and  when  other  means  were  scarce,  we 
have  plunged  the  pots  containing  our  cucumber  seeds 
in  the  mass  of  dung  preparing  for  the  bed,  covering 
them  up  with  a  common  hand-light ;  this  plan  we  even 
adopt  now  with  seeds  that  are  sluggish,  or  unwilling  to 
grow  by  other  means.  But  in  recommending  this 
homely  plan  to  the  amateur,  we  must  not  omit  warning 
him  of  the  dangers  attending  it,  and  he  must  have  some 
other  place  ready  to  remove  his  pots  of  seedlings  to, 
just  as  they  are  breaking  through  the  ground,  otherwise 
the  steam  and  other  foul  vapours  will  prove  fatal  to 
them  ;  nevertheless,  we  have  sometimes  managed  to 
make  up  a  sort  of  a  rude  bed  of  the  best-tempered 
portion  of  the  dung,  at  a  corner  of  the  heap,  and,  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  ashes,  have  placed  a  small  frame  on,  in  which 
our  seedlings  succeeded  for  a  time,  until  the  bed  intended 
for  their  final  abode  was  in  readiness.  We  may  here 
mention,  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  delaying  this 
part  of  the  process,  provided  the  plants  are  progressing 
favourably  where  they  are  ;  many  a  young  gardener  is 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  the  plants  turned  out,  vainly 
thinking  that  is  a  token  of  earliness  and  good  manage¬ 
ment,  while  his  less  ambitious  neighbour,  by  not  doing 
that  so  soon,  has  been  able  to  “  cut  fruit  ”  quite  as  early. 
The  reasons  are  apparent :  the  newly  made-up  bed  ex¬ 
hausts  an  amount  of  heat  to  little  or  no  pmrpose,  and 
cold  weather  coming  on  before  it  can  derive  much  bene¬ 
fit  from  solar  influences,  the  plants  are  checked.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  assiduous  lining  will  prevent  such  a  state  of 
things,  but  what  we  want  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
amateur  is  to  “  husband  his  resources.”  We  have  no 
question  but  the  demand  on  them  from  other  quarters 
will  be  quite  equal  to  the  supply,  but  we  will  suppose 
the  number  of  seed  pots  and  pans  to  be  such  as  to  fill 
a  frame  (as  we  never  like  to  see  a  genial  heat  idle),  and  1 
pots  of  melons,  pans  of  celery,  and  other  seed  pots  (not 
plants  or  cuttings)  might  also  form  a  portion  of  the 
contents.  When  such  is  the  case,  let  a  suitable  bed  be  i 
prepared  at  once,  by  building  up  a  proper-sized  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  the  prepared  dung ;  and,  the  top  being 
covered  pretty  deep  with  coal  ashes,  the  various  pots  [ 
may  then  be  plunged. 

In  general,  there  will  be  sufficient  moisture  to  serve  1 
without  any  watering,  and  old  seeds  especially  must  be  j 
watered  with  caution.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  j 
making  and  fitting  up  of  this  bed  the  interior  of  the 
box  ought  to  be  filled  with  fermenting  materials,  so  that 
about  three  inches  of  ashes  will  raise  the  pots  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  glass,  which  must  be  particularly 
clean,  and  if  glazed  with  the  “  long  sheet”  so  much  the 
better.  The  frame  inside  ought  to  have  had  a  thorough 
cleaning  previously  to  using  for  such  an  important 
office. 

►Supposing  all  to  be  going  on  favourably,  the  seeds 
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germinating  well,  and  throwing  off  the  old  skin  (which 
sometimes  confines  the  cotyledons  of  a  sickly  plant  some 
days,  and  eventually  strangles  it),  the  plants  expanded 
well,  with  a  broad,  healthy  seed-leaf,  the  amateur  must 
now  prepare  for  “  potting  olf,”  by  introducing  a  quantity 
of  clean  five-inch  pots,  with  a  proportion  of  rough 
drainage  in  each.  A  quantity  of  suitable  fibry  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  well  mixed,  must  also  be  brought  in ;  this 
compost  ought  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  frost  during  autumn,  to  kill  any  insect  that  might 
be  lurking  in  it.  This  compost  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  some  corner  of  the  frame  a  day  or  so  before  it  is 
used,  so  that  it  may  get  warmed  properly  through.  By 
this  time  we  suppose  the  seedlings  to  have  become  much 
elongated,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  weak,  and  hanging 
over  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Take  advantage  of  the  mildest 
part  of  the  day,  and,  opening  the  frame  no  further  than 
to  allow  the  necessary  operations  going  on,  let  the 
pots  be  half  filled  with  the  rough,  turfy,  leafy  compost, 
adding  a  very  little  fine,  just  in  the  middle  ;  then  with 
a  stick  raise  the  plant  gently  out  of  its  place,  with  its 
roots  as  entire  as  possible  ;  lay  the  roots  as  much  spread 
as  you  can,  and  gently  bend  the  young  plant  round  the 
sides  of  the  pot  in  such  a  manner  that  its  top  may  come 
at  last  to  the  surface,  as  near  the  same  direction  as  they 
formerly  held  as  possible.  This  done,  secure  the  plant 
in  that  position  by  a  small  piece  of  turfy  matter  laid 
against  it,  and,  putting  a  little  fine  over  the  roots, 
another  plant  may  be  inserted  in  the  same  pot,  taking 
care  to  bend  it  in  such  a  manner  that  its  top  may  be 
opposite  to  the  one  already  in.  The  pot  may  be  then 
gently  filled  with  the  soil,  as  any  rudeness  will  be  fatal 
to  such  delicate  plants.  When  done  and  labelled,  let 
them  be  plunged  in  their  places  again,  and  only  water 
if  sunny.  Of  course  the  water  must  be  some  70°  or  80° 
also;  and  in  the  potting  the  whole  is  performed  by  the 
operator  leaning  over  the  frame,  and  being  as  expe¬ 
ditious  as  possible,  not  letting  the  least  cold  air  reach 
them.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of  air  must  be 
admitted  daily,  or  the  foul  atmosphere  inside  will  soon 
cease  to  support  vegetable  life ;  and  on  fine  days  this 
quantity  must  be  increased,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
bed,  and  other  circumstances. 

In  a  seed-bed  there  are  reasons  for  a  more  copious 
admission  of  air  than  any  other.  The  small  volume  of 
air  therein  contained,  and  tire  contaminating  influences 
it  is  subjected  to,  renders  some  contrivance  necessary  to 
obtain  a  regular  supply,  softened,  or  rather  warmed,  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plants;  for  this  purpose 
we  think  the  old-fashioned  method  of  tilting  the  lights 
behind  open  to  many  objections,  the  first  of  all  being  the 
liability  of  gusts  of  cold  wind  driving  in  so  far  as  to  reach 
the  plants,  when  placed,  as  we  propose,  near  the  glass. 
We  prefer  the  circulation  of  air  to  be  circuitous,  in  order 
that  the  cold  air  may  be  so  far  heated  as  to  be  harmless. 
A  very  simple  plan  we  have  adopted  sufficiently  effects 
our  purpose.  A  board  is  nailed  on  the  back,  so  as  to 
cover  the  place  where  air  is  usually  admitted;  this  board 
extends  about  one-and-a-half  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  light,  another  one  about  three  inches  wide  is  nailed 
in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  first  one,  so  that  in  slid¬ 
ing  the  light  up,  its  top  runs  underneath  it,  but  one-and- 
a-half-inches  below  it.  Now  this  space  allows  the  light 
to  be  lifted  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind,  and  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  air  having  that  direction  given 
to  it  which  finally  opens  to  the  south,  less  harm  is  likely 
to  follow  from  a  liberal  supply  than  by  the  ordinary 
“  north  delivery.”  But,  after  all,  so  much  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  sunshine  we  are  favoured  with  or  denied, 
that  the  amateur  must  not  be  impatient  if  his  plants  do 
not  prosper  so  well  as  he  could  wish. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  recommend  any  particular  cu¬ 
cumber,  as  many  of  them  resemble  each  other  so  much, 
as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  cultivation  is  not  more 


the  cause  of  differing  than  variety.  We  would  not  advise 
the  longest  and  most  “  fancy  kind  ”  for  early  use ;  a 
hardier,  earlier,  and  more  prolific  one,  would  usually 
suit  the  amateur  better  than  the  crack  show  kinds  of 
fabulous  length.  Having  ourselves,  and  most  of  our 
friends,  grown  for  several  years  kinds  bearing  only  a  j 
local  name,  we  cannot  advise  the  young  beginner  which 
to  choose  from  personal  experience,  but  the  Sion  Home 
is  often  grown  for  early  use,  and  excepting  that  it  does 
not  keep  well  after  being  cut,  there  are  few  more  pro¬ 
fitable  kinds  grown.  We  must  defer  our  remarks  on 
the  planting  out,  &c.,  until  another  week. 

Kitchen  Garden  Sundries. — Sow  a  pan  or  two  of 
Celery  and  some  Capsicums,  which  place  in  the  seed-bed 
noticed  above.  Prepare  fermenting  material,  as  we  will 
next  week  direct  you  to  a  number  of  things  that  now 
want  sowing.  Pot  off  French  Beans  that  may  be 
coming  up.  See  Mushroom  beds  out-of-doors  do  not 
lack  covering,  and  that  those  in-doors  be  not  suffering 
from  woodlice  or  want  of  water  ;  the  former  are  easiest 
trapped  by  a  cooked  potato  and  a  little  moss  in  a  pot. 

J.  Robson. 


CORNWALL  POULTRY  SOCIETY. 

PENZANCE  EXHIBITION.  DECEMBER  30,  1851. 

Prize  List. — Judge,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  Cringleford 
Hall,  near  Norwich. 

Class  1. — Spanish. — ( Cock  and  Two  Hens). — Second  Prize,  Mr.  \V. 
Hick,  Penzance  ;  price  21.  2s. 

Class  V. — White  Dorking. — ( Cock  and  Two  Hens). — First  Prize  and 
Medal,  Rev.  W.  W.  Wingfield,  Gulval,  1/.  10s. 

Class  VII. — Cochin  China. — ( Cock  and  Two  Hens). — First  Prize  and 
Medal,  R.  H.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Penzance,  30/.  Second  Prize,  Mr.  A, 
Blee,  Penzance,  3/.  3s.  .Second  Prize,  R.  H.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Penzance, 
1U/.  Second  Prize,  Mr.  A.  Blee,  61. 

Class  VIII. — Cochin  China. — (Pen  of  Six  Chickens).  First  Prize 
and  Medal,  Mr.  A.  Blee,  Penzance,  42 1.  Second  Prize,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Wingfield,  Gulval,  SI.  8s.  Second  Prize,  R.  H.  Bowman,  Esq.,  Pen¬ 
zance,  12/.  12s. 

Class  IX. — Mahay. — (Cock  and  Two  Hens). — First  Prize  and  Medal, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence,  Penzance,  21.  2s. 

Class  XV. — Silver  Hamburgh. — (Cock  and  Two  Hens). — Second 
Prize,  P.  Grenfell,  Esq.,  Gulval,  3/.  Second  Prize,  P.  Grenfell,  Esq., 
Gulval,  3/. 

Class  XVI. — Silver  Hamburgh. — (Pen  of  Six  Chickens). — First  Prize 
and  Medal,  P.  Grenfell,  Esq.,  Gulval,  61. 

Class  XVII. — Poland  Fowl. — (Black,  with  White  Crests). — (Cock 
and  Two  Hens). — First  Prize  and  Medal,  Mr.  W.  Rowe,  Hca,  It.  los. 
Second  Prize,  Mr.  R.  White,  Gulval,  1/. 

Class  XVIII. — Poland  Fowl. — (Black,  with  White  Crests). — (Pen  of 
Six  Chickens). — Second  Prize,  Mr.  W.  Rowe,  Hca,  5/. 

Class  XXIV. — Bantams, — (Cock  and  Two  Hens).  —  Silver  Laced. 
First  Prize  and  Medal,  Mr.  J.  Fox,  Rosevale,  21.  2s.  Second  Prize,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pennington,  Penzance,  5/.  White  Bantams. — First  Prize  and 
Medal,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pennington,  Penzance,  5/. 

Class  XXV. — Pigeons. — Highly  commended  and  Medal,  Mr.  .1.  Fox, 
Rosevale  (Jacobines),  7 s.  6d.  Highly  commended  and  Medal,  Mr.  W. 
Wcarne,  Penzance  (Trumpeters)  12s. 

Class  XXVII. — Drake  and  Two  Ducks. — White  Aylesbury .— First 
Prize  and  Medal,  .1.  S.  Bedford,  Esq.,  Pendrea,  51.  Rouen. — First  Prize 
and  Medal,  Rev.  W.  W.  Wingfield,  Gulval,  51.  Any  other  Variety. — ■ 
First  Prize  and  Medal,  J.  S.  Bedford,  Esq.,  Pendrea  (Black  Labrador), 
10/.  10s.  Commended,  Mr.  R.  Hawke,  Alverton  (Common),  \l.  )0s. 

Class  XXVIII.— Turkeys.— First  Prize  and  Medal,  E.  Bolitho,  Esq., 
Trewidden  (South  Amcricun) ,  21.  each.  Second  Prize  and  Two  of  the 
Birds  highly  commended,  D.  P.  Le  Grice,  Esq.,  Trereifc  (Norfolk),  61.  6s. 

Class  XXIX. — Guinea  Fowl. — First  Prize  and  Medal,  VV.  Bolitho, 
Esq.,  Chyandour,  3/. 

Extra  Class. — Highly  Commended  and  Medal,  R.  II.  Bowman,  Esq., 
Rosevale  (Cochin  China  Cock  and  Pullet),  21/.  Highly  Commended  and 
Medal,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pennington,  Penzance  (Golden  Pheasants),  12/.  12s. 
Highly  Commended  and  Medal,  W.  Bolitho,  Esq.,  Chyandour  (Pea- 
fon-l),  10/.  cock  and  hen.  Highly  Commended  and  Medal,  A.  Smith,  Esq., 
Scilly  ( White  Dorkings,  pen  of  Six  Chickens),  1  /.  per  pair.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended  and  Medal,  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Scilly  (Muscovy  Ducks,  pen  of  Six 
Birds  of  the  year),  los.  per  pair.  Highly  Commended  and  Medal,  A. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Scilly  ( Egyptian  Geese),  21.  per  pair. 


CLASS  SHOWING  IN  DAHLIAS. 

The  following  letter  upon  this  subject  is  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  all  exhibitors  of  the  Dahlia ;  for  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  general 
measure  arise  from  the  gradual  shades  by  which  the  blush- 
white  may  commence  a  series  of  tints  approaching  to  pinks  j 
and  crimsons,  or  others,  through  pale  and  deeper  lilacs  to 
deep  purples,  and  these  purples  and  crimsons  to  heavy 
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I  colours  bordering  closely  on  black.  In  short,  all  the  diffi- 
[  eulty  arises  in  forming  a  proper  number  of  classes, 
i  “  I  have  purposed  addressing  you  for  some  time  respecting 
1  class  showing  in  Dahlias,  which  I  am  glad  to  learn  is  coming 
j  into  general  use,  and  is  supported  by  Mr.  Glenny  in  his 
excellent  almanack  and  other  publications.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  test  good  flowers,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  best  flowers  alone  standing 
among  those  that  win.  In  this  town  we  have  shown  Dahlias 
for  many  years  in  classes,  and  as  I  think  our  arrangement 
of  the  classes,  founded  upon  many  years  experience,  may  in 
some  respects  appear  to  improve  that  of  Mr.  Glenny,  or  at 
least  lead  him  to  give  us  his  reasons  for  preferring  his  own 
list,  I  shall  state  to  you  briefly  how  I  would  alter  his  list, 
or  rather  how  it  differs  from  that  which  we  usually  adopt. 
The  dark-,  or  maroon ,  as  we  call  it,  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Mr.  G.,  except  that  R.  Cobden  is  placed  in  the  purple  class, 
j  Our  next  class  we  call  lilac  purple,  in  which  are  shown 
I  Mr.  Seldon,  Frederick  Jerome ,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  etc., 
and  I  think  it  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  mere  purple 
class,  besides  giving  a  distinct  variety  in  class  showing, 
which  is  of  importance.  In  the  purple  class  are  shown 
Purple  Standard,  Standard  of  Perfection,  and  several  others, 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  Beeswing,  Sir  F.  Bathurst, 
and  others,  which  are  shown  in  the  crimson  class.  The  rose 
and  lilac  make  separate  classes,  though  it  is  rather  difficult 
always  to  say  in  which  class  flowers  ought  to  be  placed. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  rose  class  should  be  confined 
entirely  to  flowers  of  the  colour  of  Felix,  which  is  a  real 
rose,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Queen  of  Boses  and  others 
now  placed  in  that  class.  (I  should  like  to  know  what  Mr. 
Glenny  thinks  on  this  point).  In  other  respects  our  list 
entirely  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  G.  I  send  you  these 
observations,  and  you  may  submit  them  to  Mr.  Glenny,  or 
publish  them  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  as  you  please. 
Should  you  wish  for  any  further  information  on  the  subject, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it.” — An  Amateur. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  by  no  means  preju¬ 
diced,  and  we  should  like  a  few  who  are  interested  to  give 
us,  like  the  writer  of  the  above,  their  notions  of  classification. 
We  confess  that  the  classes  mentioned  by  us  are  not  ori¬ 
ginal,  but  founded  on  what  we  have  seen  exhibited,  and  not 
on  any  serious  considerations  of  our  own.  Ladies,  who  have 
a  name  for  every  tint,  might  render  us  a  most  essential 
service  by  defining  the  classes.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
preserve  in  each  class  a  general  similarity.  It  will  always 
be  difficult  to  decide  where  the  light  rose  leaves  off,  and  the 
dark  rose  begins ;  then,  again,  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in 
the  line  which  separates  the  shades  of  lilac  from  what  they 
call  rose,  and  the  colours  given  by  the  vendors  help  to 
puzzle  us.  For  example,  silvery  lilac,  rosy  lilac,  rosy  purple, 
purply  crimson.  Now,  when  ladies  describe  silks,  they  have 
a  name  for  every  colour.  They  talk  of  lavender,  violet, 
plum,  puce,  salmon,  silver-grey,  cream,  primrose,  sulphur, 
and  so  on,  and  never  seem  at  a  loss  to  define  and  to  under¬ 
stand.  All  we  require  in  classifying  Dahlias  is  to  have  as 
many  classes  as  there  are  distinct  series  of  colours.  A  pur¬ 
ple,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  colour  formed  of  blue  and  red ; 

|  but  we  seem  all  abroad  when  we  come  to  those  flowers  which 
1  seem  to  be  made  of  brown  and  red.  However,  we  shall  be 
|  very  glad  if  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  will  use  our 
classes  as  far  as  they  are  good,  and  add  his  own,  to  which 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  subscribe,  and  let  it  be  published 
i  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  the  benefit  of  many 
societies  who  are  now  about  taking  up  the  subject. 

Dahlia  showing  is  upon  the  eve  of  many  changes,  and  if 
we  are  to  take  our  cue  from  several  very  earnest  discussions 
among  those  who  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  matter,  there 
seems  a  strong  feeling  against  the  condemnation  of  eleven 
good  flowers  for  one  bad  one.  It  is  seriously  considered  by 
many  that  a  new  system  of  judging  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  stands  should  be  placed  according  to  the  number  of 
good  flowers  therein.  Thus,  if  a  stand  has  eighteen  good 
flowers  and  half-a-dozen  good-for-nothing,  and  there  is  no 
I  other  that  has  more  than  seventeen  so  good,  the  former 
j  should  win,  whereas,  according  to  the  present  system, 
twenty-four  worse  flowers,  but  none  bad,  would  be  put  first. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  novel 
system,  because,  if  the  prize  be  for  twenty-four  flowers,  the 
presumption  is  that  they  must  be  perfeot  flowers ;  therefore, 


if  with  twenty-three  perfect  and  fine,  there  were  one  that 
showed  an  eye,  or  that  was  dead,  or  with  eaten  or  mutilated 
petals,  it  would  not  be  considered  a  flower  at  all,  and  there 
would  be  only  twenty-three  on  the  stand,  which  would  be 
deemed  disqualified.  There  is  plenty  of  time  between  this 
and  August  to  discuss  these  points  further.  G.  Glenny. 


BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
EXHIBITION. 

LIST  ON  POULTRY  PRIZES. 

( Continued  from  page  233.) 

Class  XVIIt. — Game  Fowl. — [Cock  and  One  Hen.) — Prize,  10.5.,  Mr. 
George  Graham,  Yardley,  Worcestershire  ;  52/.  10s.  Second  Prize,  os., 
Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  Comberford  Mill,  near  Tamworth  ;  ll.  5s.  (Polesworth 
Pile).  Extra  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Edwin  N.  Bullock,  Hawthorn  House, 
Handsworth.  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Cheapside,  Birmingham. 

Class  XIX. — Golden  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — ( Cock  and  Three 
Hens.) — First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edward  Lowe, 
Comberford  Mill,  near  Tamworth;  3/.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  James 
Oldham,  Nether  Whitacre ;  21.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John  Whiting 
Ward,  liepton ;  21. 

Class  XX.— Golden  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — [Penof  Six  Chickens.) 

— First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  Comberford 
Mill,  near  Tamworth;  21.  2s.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  John  Whiting 
Ward,  Repton  ;  21.  2s. 

Class  XXI. — Golden  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — [Cock  and  one  Hen.) 

— Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  Comberford  Mill,  near  Tamworth  ;  1/.  5s. 

Class  XXII. — Golden  Spangled  Hamburgh. — [Cock  and  Three 
Hens.) — First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Henry  Clapham, 
Aireworth,  near  Keighley,  Yorkshire;  8/.  8s.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr. 
Joseph  Silk,  junior,  Beehive  Inn,  Handsworth;  31.  Third  Prize,  5s., 
Mr.  Charles  John  Mold,  Makeney  House,  Belper;  41.  4s. 

Class  XXIII.  —  Golden  Spangled  Hamburgh. —  ( Pen  of  Six 
Chickens.) — First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  James  Black- 
ham,  Thornhill  Farm,  Handsworth;  3/.  3s.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr. 
William  Banister,  Handsworth  ;  31. 

Class  XXIV. — Golden  Spangled  Hamburgh. — [Cock  and  One 
Hen.) — Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  William  Dawson,  Handsworth  ;  2/. 

Class  XXV. — Silver  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — [Cock  and  Three 
Hens.) — First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe, 
Whateley,  near  Fazeley ;  1/.  10s.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lowe,  Whateley,  near  Fazeley;  1/.  10s.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  William 
Hazeldine,  Austin,  Norton,  Shilfnall,  Shropshire;  11.  10s.  (Chittepratt’s). 

Class  XXVI.  —  Silver  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — [Pen  of  Six 
Chickens.) — First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe, 
Whateley,  near  Fazeley;  21.  2s.  Second  Prize,  lus.,  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Hill,  Hawkstone,  Salop ;  61.  6s. 

Class  XXVII. — Silver  Pencilled  Hamburch. — [Cock  and  One 
Hen.) — Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe,  Whateley,  near  Fazeley;  15s. 

Class  XXVIII. — Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh. — [Cock  and  Three 
Hens.) — First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  William  Ludlam, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire ;  21.  (Silver  Pheasant).  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  i 
Timothy  Town,  Keighley,  Yorkshire;  Gs.  each  (Silver  Pheasant).  Third 
Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John  Harlow,  Moseley,  near  Birmingham  ;  41. 

Class  XXIX.  —  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh.  —  [Pen  of  Six 
Chickens.) — First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Joseph  Rinder, 
Elmwood  Grove,  Leeds;  31.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  James  Whilock, 
High  Street,  Birmingham;  21.  10 s. 

Class  XXX. — Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh. — [Cock  and  One  Hen.) 

— Prize,  10s.,  Chai.co  Robert  Colville,  Esq.,  Stretton  Hall,  near  Ather- 
stone  ;  21.  2s. 

Class  XXXI. — Poland  Fowl. — [Black,  with  White  Crests.)— [Cock 
and  Three  Hens.)— First  Prize,  1  /.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hewitt,  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham ;  51.  5s. 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  George  H.  Smith,  Villa  Road,  Handsworth  ;  31. 
Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Edward  Simons,  Dale  End,  Birmingham;  51.  5s. 

Class  XXXII.— Poland  Fowl. — [Black,  with  White  Crests .) — [Pen 
of  Six  Chickens.)— No  prize  awarded. 

Class  XXXIII. — Poland  Fowl. — [Black,  with  White  Crests.) — [Cock 
and  One  Hen.)— Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John  Charles  Mold,  Makeney 
House,  Belper;  3/. 

Class  XXXIV. — Poland  Fowl. — [Golden.)— [Cock  and  Three  Hens.) 

— First  Prize,  11.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  YV.  G.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Single- 
ton,  Glamorganshire;  12/.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams, 
Eaton  Mascott,  near  Shrewsbury;  21.  2s. 

Class  XXXV.— Poland  Fowl. — [Golden.) — [Pen  of  Six  Chickens.) — 
Prize,  10s.,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Singleton,  Glamorganshire  ;  21.  each. 

Class  XXXVI. — Poland  Fowl. — [Golden.) — [Cock  and  One  Hen.)— 
Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  T.  B.  Wright,  Great  Barr,  Staffordshire;  1/.  10s. 

Class  XXXVII. — Poland  Fowl. — [Silver.) — [Cock  and  Three  Hens.) 

— First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  Eaton 
Mascott,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  51.  5s.  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Theodore 
Bullock,  Hawthorne  House,  Handsworth  ;  31.  3s.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Dain,  Hunton  Hill,  Erdington ;  21.  2s. 

Class  XXXVIII. — Poland  Fowl, — [Silver.) — [Pen  of  Six  Chickens.) 
—First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  John  Whiting  Ward, 
Repton  ;  1/.  10s,  per  pair  (Spangled), 

Class  XXXIX. — Poland  Fowl. — [Silver.) — [Cock  and  One  Hen.) — 
Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  James  Bissell,  Birmingham;  3/,  (Spangled). 

Class  XL.— For  any  other  Distinct  Breed.— Prize,  10s.,  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert;  3/.  3s.  (Scotch).  Prize,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham  Hall,  Staffordshire;  5/.  (Siberian  or 
Russian). 

Cuckoo. — First  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mrs.  Hosier 
Williams,  Eaton  Mascott,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  3/.  3s.  Second  Prize, 
10s.,  the  Right  Hon,  Viscountess  Guernsey,  the  Bury,  near  Learning* 
ton  )  3 /.  3s, 
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Rcmpless. — First  Prize,  13s.,  or  small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  George 
C.  Peters,  Charlton  Cottage,  Moseley;  21.  IDs.  Second  Prize,  10.*., 
Mr.  Thomas  Beetenson,  Vauxhall  Grove,  Birmingham;  1/.  5s.  Third 
Prize,  5s  ,  Mr.  Thomas  Beetenson,  Vauxhall  Grove,  Birmingham; 
1/.  5s. 

Andalusian. — Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Crescy  House,  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Bush,  near  London  ;  0 /.  6s. 

Ancona. — Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Edward  Simons,  Dale  End,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  it.  (These  never  sit ;  their  eggs  are  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Spanish,  and  they  lay  very  regularly.) 

Italian  or  Frizzled. — First  Prize,  It.,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Esq., 
Singleton,  Glamorganshire;  12/.  Second  Prize,  15s.,  or  small  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  Birmingham  ;  It.  10s.  Third  Prize,  5s., 
Mr.  George  Wigley,  Golden’s  Court,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham;  21. 10s. 

Shangiiae  China. — Prize,  10s.,  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  Eaton 
Mascott,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  it.  4s. 

White  Poland. — Prize,  10s.,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Singleton, 
Glamorganshire;  101. 

Mixed.— Prize,  5s.,  George  Fleeming,  gardener  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland;  5 1.  (from  China,  name  unknown). 

Class  XLI. — Bantams. — ( Cock  and  Two  Hens.) 

Bantams. — “  Gold-Laced.”— First  Prize,  10s.,  Captain  Cle¬ 
ment  Delves  Hill,  SummerhUl,  Newport,  Shropshire;  10/.  (Sir  John 
Sebright’s).  Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  James  Bissell,  Birmingham  ; 
10/.  10s. 

Bantams, — “  Silver-Laced.”— First  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  James 
Bissell,  Birmingham;  it.  Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt, 
Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham ;  it.  (Sir  John  Se¬ 
bright’s). 

White  Bantams. — First  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Joseph  Kinder,  Elm¬ 
wood  Grove,  Leeds;  5/.  Second  Prize,  5s.,  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  the 
Citadel,  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  21. 

Black  Bantams. — First  Prize,  10s.,  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  the 
Citadel,  Haw  kstone,  near  Shrewsbury ;  21.  Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr. 
James  Dixon,  West  Brook  Place,  Horton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire; 
1/.  Is. 

Other  Varieties. — First  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Joseph  Rinder,  Elm¬ 
wood  Grove,  Leeds  ;  31.  3s.  (Barbary).  Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Rinder,  Elmwood  Grove,  Leeds;  3/.  3s.  (Barbary). 

Class  XLII. — Pigeons. — Judges:  Mr.  Edward  Hale,  Handsworth  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  L.  Parker,  Birmingham. — Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Edward  Barber, 
Monkspath  ;  20/.  (English  Carrier).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Beetenson, 
Vauxhall  Grove,  Birmingham;  Pis.  (Antwerp).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Joshua 
Hopkins,  Dale  End,  Birmingham;  10s.  (Black  Barbe).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr. 
Joshua  Hopkins,  Dale  End,  Birmingham  ;  21.  10s.  (Blue  Pouter).  Prize, 
5s.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston ;  ?/.  7s.  (Runt). 
Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Richard  Cox,  Highfield,  Edgbaston;  10s.  (Fantail). 
Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  Male,  West  Bromwich;  15s.  (Jacobine). 
Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston;  3/.  3s. 
(Turbit).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Harper,  High  Street,  Bilston ;  8s. 
(Nun).  Extra  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Joshua  Hopkins,  Dale  End,  Birmingham; 
1/.  Is.  (Nun).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins,  Carpenter  Road,  Edg¬ 
baston  ;  3/.  (Archangel).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Marston,  Digbeth, 
Birmingham  ;  It.  (Mottled  Trumpeter).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins, 
Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston;  10/.  10s.  (Almond  Tumbler).  Extra  Prize, 
5s.,  Mr.  Edward  Armfield,  Edgbaston  ;  5/.  5s.  (Almond  Tumbler). 

Class  XLIII. — Geese. — (Gander  and  Two  Geese.) — First  Prize,  1/.  Is., 
and  Extra  Medal,  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  Widmerpool,  near  Notting¬ 
ham  ;  2/.  (White).  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Esq., 
Sutton  Grange,  near  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire;  3/.  3s.  (cross  between 
Toulouse  and  English).  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Esq., 
Sutton  Grange,  near  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire;  15/.  15s.  (Toulouse). 
Extra  First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Howe,  Gopsall, 
Leicestershire;  1/.  10s.  (Spanish).  Extra  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Thomas 
Townley  Parker,  Esq.,  Sutton  Grange,  near  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire; 
31.  3s.  (Toulouse).  Extra  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Thomas  Studholme 
Wilkins,  Peddemoor  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield;  5/.  5s.  (Common). 

Class  XLIV. — Ducks. — ( Drake  and  Three  Ducks.) 

White  Aylesbury.— First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lowe,  Whateley,  near  Fazeley  ;  1/.  Is.  Second  Prize, 
10s.,  Mr.  George  Lowe,  Sniithlield,  Birmingham;  1/.  10s.  Third 
Prize,  5s.,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hill,  Hawkstone,  Salop;  31. 
Extra  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  Powick,  Worcester¬ 
shire  ;  21.  2s. 

Rouen. — First  Prize,  1/.  Is.,  or  large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edward 
Hewitt,  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham ;  2/.  2s. 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  Thomas  Townley  Parker,  Esq.,  Sutton  Grange, 
near  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire  ;  31.  3s.  Third  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  James 
Dixon,  West  Brook  Place,  Horton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire  ;  21.  10s. 

Any  other  Variety. — Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  Comber- 
ford  Mill,  near  Tamworth  ;  2/.  2s.  (Buenos  Ayres).  Prize,  10s.,  Mr. 
Richard  Parry  Jones,  Whitchurch,  Shropshire  ;  3/.  3s.  Prize,  5s., 
Mr.  Richard  Couchman,  Bloomsbury,  Birmingham;  ]/.  12s.  (Wild). 
Prize,  6s.,  Mr.  Henry  Clapham,  Aireworth,  near  Keighley,  York¬ 
shire;  5/.  5s.  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  Birmingham;  It.  10s. 
(Lilac). 

Class  XLV . — Turkeys . — (Cock  and  Two  Hens.)— First  Prize,  1/.  Is., 
and  Extra  Medal,  Mr.  Edward  Woollett  Wilinot,  Hulme  Walfield, 
Cheshire;  10/.  10s.  (Wild  American).  Second  Prize,  10s.,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  Howe,  Gopsall,  Leicestershire;  It.  10s.  (Norfolk).  Third 
Prize,  5s.,  James  Taylor,  Esq.,  Moseley  Hall,  near  Birmingham  ;  20/. 
Extra  Second  Prize,  10.*.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hatherton,  Teddesley 
Park  ;  20/.  (Cumberland).  Extra  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  John  Ben¬ 
jamin  Twitchell,  Welby,  Northamptonshire;  6/.  (Common).  Extra 
Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Twitchell,  Welby,  Northampton¬ 
shire  ;  5/.  (Common).  Extra  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  William  Udal, 
Birmingham  ;  5/.  (White).  Extra  Second  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Edward 
Mander,  Park  Farm,  Beaudesert,  Henley-in-Arden ;  21.  15s. 

Class  XLVI.— Guinea  Fowl.— First  Prize,  10s.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Calthorpe,  Perry  Hall,  Staffordshire;  1/.  10s.  Second  Prize,  5s.,  James 
Arthur  Taylor,  Esq.,  Moor  Hill,  Stourport,  Worcestershire;  it.  4s. 
(Dark).  Extra  Second  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Mousley,  Cold 


Ashby,  Northamptonshire  ;  7s.  6<Z.  (Light  Grey).  Extra  Second  Prize, 
5s.,  Mr.  Edward  A.  I.ingard,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham  ;  25/.  (White). 

Extra  Class. — Ornamental  Poultry,  or  Water  Fowl. — ( Pea 
Fowl.) — Prize,  1/.,  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  Birmingham;  cock,  3/.,  hen,  5/. 
(Japan).  Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  Birmingham;  10/.  (White). 
Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  William  Peakman,  Great  Lister  Street,  Birmingham  ; 
21.  10s.  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  Charles  Sturge,  Birmingham;  5/.  (Pied  or 
Mottled). 

Golden  Pheasant. — Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins,  Car¬ 
penter  Road,  Edgbaston;  10/.  10s.  (Chinese).  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John 
Shackel,  Blenheim  House,  Small  Heath,  near  Birmingham;  5/. 

Silver  Pheasant. — Prize,  10s.,  Mr.  George  C.  Adkins,  Car¬ 
penter  Road,  Edgbaston;  10/.  10s.  Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John  Shackel, 
Blenheim  House,  Small  Heath,  near  Birmingham ;  5/. 

Hybrid. —  Prize,  1/.,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp,  Madresfield 
Court,  Worcestershire;  10/.  (cross  between  Golden  and  Common 
Pheasant).  Prize,  5s.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Guernsey,  the  Bury, 
near  Leamington;  30/.  (cross  between  Pheasant  and  Common  Fowl). 
Prize,  5s.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  near  York; 
10/.  1 0s.  (cross  between  Wild  Duck  and  Pintail). 

Eggs. — Prize,  5s.,  Mr.  John  Shackel,  Blenheim  House,  Small  Heath, 
near  Birmingham.  (Six  Duck’s  Eggs,  laid  in  September  last.) 


MANAGEMENT  OF  GEESE. 

Observing  in  your  periodical  of  December  11,  a  question 
put  as  to  the  best  manner  of  fattening  geese,  and  also  how 
to  distinguish  a  goose  from  a  gander,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  my  experience  on  the  subject,  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  common,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
them  are  kept  by  the  cottagers,  who  have  the  right  of  de- 
pasturage  thereon,  and  having  kept  them  myself  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  principal  thing  is,  to  get  a  good 
early  kind,  for  on  that  depends  all  the  future  success  and 
profit.  What  I  mean  by  an  early  sort  is,  those  who  begin 
to  lay  about  old  Candlemas  day — this  is  the  first  and  best 
property  of  a  brood  goose.  The  next  is  to  choose  one  not 
too  large,  nor  too  small,  short-legged,  stout,  compact  body, 
and  of  a  prolific  parentage. 

The  gander  ought  also  to  be  of  an  early  breed,  good  size, 
and  of  a  courageous  disposition,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
protect  his  charge  when  required.  A  gander  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  a  goose  by  the  length  of  his  neck, 
which  is  always  longer  in  a  male  than  a  female,  and  also  by 
his  general  appearance,  which  is  always  larger  and  more 
masculine  ;  but  the  surest  way  to  distinguish,  is  to  take  one 
by  the  tip  of  the  wing  and  let  it  have  its  full  swing,  which 
causes  it  to  shout  out,  when  the  difference  of  tone  is  as 
easily  distinguishable  as  in  the  human  voice,  the  female’s 
being  a  good  deal  shriller. 

With  regard  to  an  early  breed,  it  has  been  experienced  in 
this  neighbourhood,  that  a  cross  between  the  Cape  breed, 
which  are  very  early,  and  our  native  domestic  kind,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  early  ones ;  but  as  the  former  sort 
are  a  good  deal  less  than  our  breed,  it  of  course  depreciated 
their  value  in  the  market ;  but  it  has  been  found  here,  that 
the  third  and  fourth  cross  has  succeeded  admirably — hence, 
many  of  our  best  kinds  in  this  neighbourhood  are  of  that 
breed,  and  are  in  great  request  as  breeders,  and  also  for 
fattening  purposes. 

The  coLtager  who  has  the  privilege  of  a  common  to  sum¬ 
mer  his  geese  on,  and  who  has,  say,  five  brood  ones  to  com¬ 
mence  laying  at  the  above  time,  or  even  a  fortnight  later, 
provided  they  are  of  an  approved  breed,  coupled  with  a  good 
gander,  may  safely  “  count  his  chickens,”  or  rather  his 
goslings,  “  before  they  are  hatched,”  to  the  number  of  fifty ; 
for  it  is  considered  a  bad  goose  here,  and  not  worth  keeping, 
which  does  not  lay  a  dozen  eggs  at  least— fourteen  being 
considered  an  average  number;  but  they  must  be  well  fed 
during  the  winter  to  do  so,  and  without  good  feeding  at  that 
time,  little  profit  will  be  derived.  Two  bushels  of  oats  per 
goose  is  considered  a  sufficiency,  except  it  be  a  severe 
winter,  when  it  ought  to  be  increased,  such  feeding  com¬ 
mencing  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  time  of  leaving  * 
the  common;  and  the  food  must  be  varied  by  a  mash,  at  j 
intervals  of  a  week,  made  of  bran  or  sharps,  mixed  with  a 
little  oatmeal  and  potato  peelings,  which  change  of  diet,  it  is  , 
said,  makes  them  lay  sooner  and  better,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  case. 

In  this  district,  among  the  cottagers,  the  nests  of  the 
brood  geese  are  placed  in  the  house,  generally  in  the  dairy  ;  ! 
when  in  the  latter,  they  are  boxed  in  under  the  shelves. 
The  nests  are  usually  made  of  plaited  straw,  something  in 
the  shape  and  make  of  the  old-fashioned  bee  hives,  but  of 
course  a  good  deal  larger,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
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foot  deep ;  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  placed  in 
a  damp  situation.  It  is  soon  known  when  they  intend  be¬ 
ginning  to  lay,  as  they  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  house  at 
that  time,  often  stalking  in  three  or  four  days  before  they 
commence  laying,  thus  giving  warning  to  their  owners  to 
prepare  their  nests  for  them. 

The  nests  ought  to  be  kept  in  one  situation  from  year  to 
year,  for  if  shifted,  the  geese  do  not  settle  on  them  for 
days,  and  some  will  not  even  lay  in  a  nest  which  it  has  not 
occupied  the  foregoing  year,  without  great  compulsion ; 
therefore,  each  goose  ought  always  to  have  its  old  nest 
again.  The  usual  time  of  laying  a  dozen  eggs,  takes  about 
twenty  or  twenty-two  days,  of  course  some  lay  double  that 
quantity  of  eggs,  and  take  double  the  time  in  laying  them. 
It  is  easily  known  within  a  day  or  two,  before  they  discon¬ 
tinue  laying,  by  the  quantity  of  down  and  feathers  left  in 
the  nest,  and  also  by  the  unwillingness  to  leave  it,  which  is 
a  provision  made  by  Nature  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

The  cottager  ought  always  to  strive  to  have  all  his  brood 
geese  to  hatch  at  once,  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  thereby 
saving  an  immense  deal  of  future  trouble  and  anxiety,  if 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  common.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
earliest  ones  done  laying  may  be  kept  back  from  sitting  on 
their  eggs,  a  week  or  more,  if  necessary,  and  the  latest 
may  be  advanced  a  little,  by  allowing  them  to  have  their 
eggs  before  they  are  quite  done  laying;  to  know  when, 
has  been  already  explained.  I  have  frequently  known  a 
goose  having  been  given  her  eggs,  and  afterwards  lay  two, 
and  even  three  more,  and  yet  at  liatching-time  there  has 
been  little  or  no  difference  in  the  time  of  hatching  the 
whole  of  the  eggs;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  among 
poultry-keepers,  that  the  last  laid  egg  is  the  first  in  hatch¬ 
ing.  A  dozen  eggs  are  considered  enough  for  one  goose  to 
sit  on,  though  I  have  known  a  large  one  bring  forth  four¬ 
teen,  and  even  fifteen  goslings,  but  I  think  twelve  quite 
sufficient.  During  the  time  of  incubation,  the  goose  should 
be  well  fed,  at  least  once  a-day,  having  her  food  placed  close 
to  her  nest,  which  prevents  her  leaving  it  so  often,  which 
they  usually  do  at  the  commencement  of  sitting  ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  so  leaving  is,  that  the  eggs  get  addled,  for  if 
not  looked  after,  they  will  sometimes  stay  an  hour  or  more 
from  them,  and  as  it  is  the  most  ciitical  time,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  them.  Water  also  should  be  placed  near 
them,  so  that  they  may  partake  of  it  without  removing  from 
their  nests. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-eight  days  the  eggs  ought  to  be 
looked  at,  and  the  addled  ones,  if  any,  be  taken  out,  as  they 
are  apt  at  that  time  to  burst,  from  the  heat  and  confined 
gas  within  them.  The  addled  ones  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  others,  by  feeling  colder  and  lighter,  and  by  their 
sound  if  shaken  in  the  hand.  A  great  part  of  the  down 
must  also  be  taken  out,  as  the  young  ones  are  apt  to  get 
smothered  among  it,  especially  if  it  be  the  first  brood  of 
the  mother.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-eight  days,  you  will 
probably  find  some  of  the  eggs  “  chipped,”  and  some 
persons  are  very  officious  in  “assisting  nature,”  as  they 
choose  to  call  it,  by  breaking  pieces  of  shell  off,  and  forcing 
the  young  ones  out  before  their  time.  This  is  a  bad  system, 
and  ought  not  to  be  done,  except  in  cases,  which  sometimes 
occur,  when  the  shell  gets  hardened  and  glued  to  the 
goslings,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  cautiously  removed,  with¬ 
out  producing  bleeding.  Nature  may  be  assisted  a  little  by 
giving  the  goslings  in  this  state  a  few  drops  of  warm  milk 
from  the  tip  of  the  finger,  which  it  will  readily  take,  which 
strengthens  it  greatly,  and  causes  it  to  leaves  the  shell  sooner. 
The  young  ones  should  not  be  taken  out-of-doors  until 
forty-eight  hours  at  least  after  leaving  the  shell.  In  the 
mean  time  they  may  be  once  or  twice  fed  on  oatmeal  mixed 
with  milk  made  to  the  consistency  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
which  they  will  readily  eat.  Water  mixed  witli  a  little  milk 
may  also  be  placed  before  them  in  a  shallow,  dish,  which 
they  will  soon  find  and  drink  of.  The  old  one  should  be 
kept  in  the  nest  during  this  time.  If  it  can  be  avoided, 
they  ought  not  to  be  taken  out-of-doors  the  first  time,  with¬ 
out  it  be  favourable  weather,  sunshine  having  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  effect  on  them;  but  rain  on  the  contrary,  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  guarded  against  for  the  first  few  days,  as  few 
recover  from  a  thorough  drenching  of  rain  at  this  period  of 
their  lives. — “  Llebig.” 

(To  he  continued.) 


WINTERING  LETTUCES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  the  complaint  of  many 
cottagers,  that  their  Lettuce  plants,  planted  in  Autumn,  to 
stand  the  winter,  die  off,  and  they  ascribe  it  to  the  un¬ 
favourable  weather,  and  a  great  variety  of  causes.  I  have 
practised  the  following  very  simple  method,  whereby  all  the 
plants  have  been  preserved  throughout  the  winter.  I  can 
promise  that  it  will  answer  on  common,  light  garden  ground, 
but  I  do  not  say  it  will  do  on  stiff  or  heavy  soils.  After  the 
ground  has  been  well  prepared  by  turning  it  over,  I  tread 
it  evenly  over  the  surface,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  firm,  and 
then  insert  the  plants  firmly  in  the  soil.  I  have  observed, 
that  when  this  has  been  done,  hardly  a  plant  has  been  lost, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  ground  has  not  been 
trod,  many  of  the  plants  have  perished. — W.  Moore, 
Chelsea. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cochin-China  Fowls. — In  reply  to  the  queries  of  H.  B.  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  page  202  of  the  present  volume,  on  this  very 
interesting  and,  as  he  terms  it,  “  highly  fashionable  subject,”  I  would, 
in  the  first  place,  say,  that  Mr.  Punchard  did  not  dispose  of  either 
chickens  or  eggs  prior  to  the  Birmingham  Exhibition  of  1850  ;  but  since 
that  time,  he  has  sent  fowls  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (Cornwall  in¬ 
cluded)  ;  he  has  this  week  sent  some  into  Devonshire,  and  to  Cheshire, 
and  a  short  time  since  he  supplied  some  to  one  of  Prince  Albert’s  farms 
at  Windsor.  Mr.  Punchard  has  not  parted  with  any  eggs  (except  a  few 
to  friends),  before  they  have  undergone  a  process  which  prevents  their 
producing  chickens ;  the  surplus  ones  have  been  sent  to  the  shops,  and 
in  their  known  unproductive  state,  have  sold  for  cooking,  &c.,  at  the 
general  price  of  eggs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Punchard  has  kindly 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  egg-account,  from  his  manager’s  book,  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  2(it,h  December,  which  may  be  interesting  to  H.  B. 
The  total  number  is  5865,  and  2340  of  this  number  have  been  laid  since 
the  1st  of  September,  at  which  time  several  of  the  early-hatched  pullets 
commenced  laying.  His  stock  of  fowls  is  diminishing  daily  by  sales 
made  ;  but  even  now,  he  can  show  nearlv  400  fowls  and  chickens.  Mr. 
Punchard  did  not  carry  alt  the  prizes  at  Birmingham,  in  1850,  but  took 
a  prize  for  every  pen  he  exhibited,  as  also  did  Mr.  Sturgeon.  By  referring 
to  the  prize  list  of  1850,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  Class  3,  there  were  nineteen 
competing  pens  of  Cochin-China  fowls;  in  Class  14,  2 7  pens;  and  in 
Class  15,  17  pens.  “The  weight  of  the  cocks,  and  the  fecundity  of 
the  hens,”  as  H.  B.  remarks,  is  truly  astonishing,  for  the  hens  com¬ 
mence  laying  three  weeks  after  having  produced  chickens,  and  then 
will  lay  28  eggs  in  30  days ;  my  pullets,  even,  have  done  this.  I  must 
not  forget  to  inform  H.  B.,  that  the  500  chickens  reared  by  Mr.  Pun¬ 
chard,  were  not  all  hatched  by  the  35  hens,  but  some  of  them  by  his 
cottager’s  common  hens,  he  supplying  the  eggs,  and  taking  the  chickens 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  weeks,  paying  them  a  certain  sum  per  head, 
per  week;  this  was  done  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the  500. — 
J.  H.  Payne. 

Cochin-China  Fowls. — H.  B.,  in  your  number  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  for  Dec.  25th,  has  put  forward  a  series  of  questions  regarding 
these  fowls,  which  have  doubtless  suggested  themselves  to  several  of  your 
subscribers  on  reading  Mr.  Payne’s  communication  respecting  Mr.  Pun- 
chard’s  stock.  I  myself  was  much  surprised  on  first  reading  it;  but  much 
of  that  surprise  has  abated  on  weighing  some  of  my  own  cockerels,  and 
on  referring  to  my  egg-account.  I  commenced  this  year  with  a  pair  of 
young  fowls,  whose  grand-parents  were  imported  birds ;  their  appearance 
entirely  accords  with  the  description  given  in  your  number  for  July  31st, 
1851.  The  pullet  began  to  lay  on  Jan.  14th  ;  on  March  3rd  she  hatched 
16  chickens,  and  again  began  laying  when  these  were  five  weeks  old.  On 
May  27th,  she  brought  out  another  fine  brood,  and  recommenced  laying 
in  about  a  month.  On  August  12th,  she  hatched  a  third  brood  ;  and  in 
six  weeks  laid  again.  In  October  she  wished  to  sit  a  fourth  time,  but 
being  so  late  in  the  season,  1  prevented  her.  On  the  13tli  inst.  (Dec.), 
she  again  began  to  lay,  and  is  now  still  producing  her  daily  egg,  having 
laid  this  year  104  eggs.  Of  the  March  brood,  some  of  the  pullets  began 
to  lay  more  than  a  month  ago,  and  some  of  the  cockerels  weigh  about 
94  lbs.;  cockerels  of  the  May  brood  about  6  lbs.  As  regards  the  hardy 
nature  of  the  breed,  I  need  say  no  more  than  that  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
chick  from  illness.  Many  imagined  that  they  had  the  pure  breed,  but, 
on  seeing  mine,  were  quickly  undeceived.  Mr.  Punchard’s,  however,  and 
the  prize  birds  at  Birmingham,  appear,  from  your  account,  to  be  a  still 
finer  variety.  I  have  a  couple  of  fine  cockerels  to  part  with  at  a  moderate 
rate. — Broughton  Kingdon,  Exeter. 

Cantua  dependens  ( J .  W.  F.). — We  cannot  write  answers  by  post, 
and  when  they  are  delayed  it  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
information  desired.  We  have  said  last  October  that  Cantua  dependens 
was  a  half-hardy  frame  plant,  and  your  house  at  60°  was  more  than  20° 
too  much  for  it.  We  have  also  said  of  it  that  it  would  not  stand  much 
exposure  to  the  sun  when  under  glass,  so  there  was  no  want  of  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  it — but  we  have  all  to  learn  more  about  it.  Your  plant 
was  infested  badly  with  the  red  spider,  otherwise  a  sudden  temperature  of 
60°  would  not  tell  against  it,  at  this  season,  in  less  time  than  a  month  or 
so.  Place  one  of  the  bottom  leaves  under  a  magnifier  now,  and  you  will 
see  whole  herds  moving  about ;  they  are  red  spiders,  against  which  we 
constantly  keep  the  proper  remedy  before  our  readers,  even  devoting 
whole  chapters  to  this  one  subject.  The  front  part  of  a  cold  frame  is  the 
proper  place  for  wintering  young  plants  of  Cantua  dependens,  or,  in 
other  W'ords,  abundance  of  damp  air,  freedom  from  frost,  with  a  full  expo¬ 
sure  to  light,  but  not  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  will  be  as  cheap  as 
cabbage  plants. 

Climbing  Roses  (W.  R.  N.  S.). — Your  plan  will  answer  perfectly. 
You  will  see  that  Roses  trained  with  single  stems  were  recommended  last 
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week  by  Mr.  Beaton,  and  here  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Keep  the  leading 
shoot  constantly  nailed  up  to  the  wall ;  do  not  allow  any  suckers,  and 
cut  off  none  of  the  side  shoots  the  first  year,  but  do  not  let  them  extend 
beyond  six  inches  from  the  main  stem,  To  do  this  in  the  best  manner, 
there  should  not  be  a  knife,  or  any  other  cutting  instrument,  within  your 
reach  the  whole  season  ;  the  linger  and  thumb,  with  a  hammer  now  and 
then  to  drive  in  a  nail,  are  all  you  need.  Feticite  perpetuelle  is  one  of 
the  best  Roses  for  your  purpose. 

Quarrelsome  Poultry  (D.  II.). — There  is  no  way  of  preventing 
the  two  valuable  cocks  from  lighting,  except  either  by  confining  one,  or 
by  letting  them  fight  it  out,  administering  during  the  combat  a  few 
buffets  with  a  glove,  or  other  harmless  substance,  to  the  losing  party. 
This  will  only  answer  where  the  poultry-walk  affords  sufficient  range  for 
the  vanquished  bird  to  retire  and  leave  the  victor  to  be  “  cock  of  the 
walk.”  In  a  confined  space  the  battle  might  be  renewed  till  one  was 
disabled  or  dead. — D. 

White  Cochin-Chinas  (Ibid). — The  first  White  Cochin-Chinas  ex¬ 
hibited,  were  at  Birmingham,  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  of 
Powick,  Worcestershire,  who  had  them  from  the  Dean  of  Worcester, 
who  had  them  from  a  gentleman  who  imported  them.  On  this  pair,  a 
price  of  was  put,  as  prohibitory.  They  were  immediately  bought, 
and  the  buyer  was  soon  offered  dbf  for  them,  which  he  refused.  Mr. 
Herbert’s  birds  were  sold  at  the  last  Birmingham  Show,  for  the 

pair.  For  eggs  and  chickens  of  the  coming  season,  application  may  be 
made  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Bowman,  Rosevale,  Penzance.  Their  weight  is  much 
the  same  as  the  others;  Buff  and  cinnamon  are  the  most  approved  among 
the  coloured  birds.  The  question  as  to  weights  was  anticipated  last 
week.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  greatest  attainable,  by  future  specimens. 
There  has  not  been  what  can  be  called  a  poultry  show  in  London,  of  late 
years,  though  it  seems  now  that  one  will  be  established,  either  by  the 
Smithfield  Club,  or  other  parties. — D. 

Early  Potato  ( J .  B - ,  I.  of  Man). — You  ask  for  “the  best  ser¬ 

viceable  early  potato,”  and  if  earliness  is  your  chief  object,  there  is  none 
equal  to  the  Walnut-leaved  Kidney.  If  you  wish  for  an  early-ripening 
excellent  sort  for  your  main  crop,  we  know  of  none  so  good  as  Ilylntt’s 
Flour  Ball,  and  next  to  that  Martin’s  Seedling  and  Soden’s  Early 
Oxford. 

Diseased  Apples  (A  Young  Gardener). — You,  like  many  others,  do 
not  appreciate  that  vegetable  diseases  and  their  causes  are  among  the 
most  difficult  subjects  brought  to  the  gardener’s  attention.  You  sent  us 
an  apple  stained  with  brown  spots,  and  you  tell  us  it  is  the  produce  of 
“  an  old  tree  on  loose  and  gravelly  soil.”  From  these  facts  you  ask  us 
to  state  the  cause  and  the  remedy  !  Is  the  old  tree  vigorous  ?  how  is  it 
pruned  ?  is  the  soil  well-drained  ?  what  is  the  subsoil  ?  are  only  a 
few  queries  which  require  answering  before  an  opinion  can  be  formed  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  However,  you  cannot  be  far  wrong,  as  the 
tree  is  old,  if  you  manure  the  ground  with  well-decayed  stable  manure 
over  the  roots  of  the  tree,  just  pointing  in  the  manure  over  the  space 
between  two  and  five  feet  from  the  stem  all  round.  If  the  subsoil  is 
wet,  dig  a  trench  on  one  side,  and  then  cut  away  underneath  the  tree,  and 
sever  any  tap-roots  you  may  find. 

Kilkenny  Anemone. — A  correspondent  (B.  B.)  will  be  obliged  by 
S.  S.,  who  mentioned  this  flower  in  our  167th  number,  stating  where  seed 
of  it  can  be  obtained. 

Italian  Rye  Grass  (A  Subscriber). — We  have  no  experience  in 
sowing  this  among  wheat  in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  feed 
late  in  summer.  With  your  unlimited  supply  of  liquid-manure,  we  think 
you  may  grow  Lucerne  in  your  orchard  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Peat 
charcoal  may  be  obtained  of  the  manure  merchants  in  Liverpool  and 
London.  You  scarcely  need  it,  as  you  have  such  an  abundance  of  liquid- 
manure,  dissolved  bones,  &c. 

Misletok  Culture  (C.  I.  P.). — This  is  not  propagated  by  plants,  but 
by  seed.  Get  some  of  the  ripe  berries ;  cut  the  bark  on  the  underside 
of  an  apple-tree  branch  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  raise  the  tongue  of  bark 
i  without  breaking  it,  put  a  seed  of  the  Misletoe  under  the  tongue,  but  do 
not  press  it  down  hard.  It  may  be  done  equally  well  by  merely  cutting 
|  a  nick  in  the  bark,  and  putting  in  a  seed. 

Salt  (Ibid).—' This  is  a  very  excellent  manure  for  the  kitchen-garden. 
Some  plants,  such  as  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  and  Beet-root,  never  are  so 
productive  without  salt  as  if  the  soil  is  manured  with  it. 

!  Spade  Culture  (A  Young  Furmer),— You  shall  be  attended  to  in  our 
allotment  paper. 

[  Cropping  (A  Country  Schoolmaster). — With  every  desire  to  render 
you  service,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  in  full  for  want  ot  data.  You  should 
have  stated  what  you  intend  to  do  with  your  produce  ?  What  cattle,  if 
any?  Manure,  & c.?  As  it  is,  we  can  do  no  more  than  point  to  rota¬ 
tions;  and  here,  why  did  you  not  number  your  squares  for  sure  reference? 
Get  your  ground  into  larger  divisions,  say  three;  the  three  longitudinal 
lines  in  your  sketch  may  represent  divisions.  Classify  in  a  broad  way 
your  crops  ;  distinguish  them  by  such  names  as  improvers,  scourgcrs, 
intermediates,  deepeners,  &c.  You  will  then  begin  to  know  what  you 
are  about.  Without  some  such  generalisation,  things  will  in  a  year  or 
two  be  all  in  a  muddle.  As  illustrations: — Potatoes  are  always  improvers, 
Cabbages  scourgcrs,  and  Wheat  the  same,  Parsnips  and  Carrots  deep¬ 
eners.  What  can  have  suggested  such  odd  combinations  as  Peas  and 
Carrots,  Wheat  and  Potatoes  alternately  ?  Pray  combine  with  a  regard 
to  the  habits  of  the  crops.  A  good  system  of  mixed  cropping  should 
combine  crops  which,  if  not  absolutely  advantageous  to  each  other, 
should,  at  least,  be  of  a  neutral  character.  Perhaps  you  will  see  some¬ 
thing  in  our  next  two  allotment  papers  that  will  fit  your  case.  By  all 
means  plant  some  Cow  Cabbage  in  the  first  week  of  February,  if  the 
plants  were  sown  on  poor  soil  in  the  middle  of  August.  If  they  are 
much  earlier  and  gross,  they  may  “  bolt.” 

Vine  Grapting  (W.  F.  E.). — Nothing  is  simpler  than  grafting  vines. 
It  is  best  to  do  this  when  the  stock  has  begun  to  grow,  the  scion  having 
been  retarded,  so  as  to  be  just  on  the  eve  of  swelling.  The  grafts  are 
generally  “  whipped  ”  on  as  apples  and  pears,  and  a  thick  coating  of 
moss  may  surround  each.  1  < 

tSToaiNa  Daihaas  ( B >  WiJ.'-You  have  indeed  “had  very  bad  success 


with  your  Dahlias,”  and  if  you  have  done  exactly  as  you  say,  it  is  difficult  J 
to  account  for  your  failure.  If  you  have  the  means,  why  did  you  not  put  i 
in  cuttings  as  soon  as  you  could  get  them.  Put  them  in  small  pots  when 
rooted,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  pot  till  the  following  spring. 
This  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  stock  of  Dahlias.  You  did  wrong  in 
not  taking  the  tubers  up  immediately,  and  drying  them  quickly,  for  by  j 
the  consequences  it  appears  they  must  have  been  very  full  of  sap,  which 
has  caused  them  to  rot  so  soon.  Are  you  quite  sure  they  are  all  dead.  , 
You  say  they  were  put  in  a  tub  covered  with  straw.  Where  did  the  tub 
stand,  exposed  to  the  weather  ?  Then  they  were  put  in  a  box  in  the 
kitchen,  and  there  they  died.  We  are  afraid  it  was  the  wet  and  frost  that 
finished  them.  Agreeably  to  your  requst,  we  have  selected  eighteen  good 
and  cheap  kinds,  and  twelve  fancy  varieties  (all  one  shilling  each)  which 
our  contributor,  Mr.  Appleby,  will  select  for  you,  good  plants  in  pots  now, 
if  you  write  to  him,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  more  successful  next  season. 
Eighteen  Show  Dahlias. — Antagonist,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Capt.  t 
Warner,  Nonpariel,  Beeswing,  Cleopatra,  Empress  of  the  Whites,  Berryer, 
Scarlet  Gem,  Miss  Vyse,  Shylock,  Yellow  Standard,  Admiral  Stopford, 
Mrs.  Seldon,  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Seldon.  Twelve 
Fancy  Dahlias. — Ben  Mara,  Gasparina,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Ludwig, 
Florence  Dombey,  General  Cavaignac,  Ifermina,  Roi  de  Points,  Mr.  G. 
Clayton,  Picotee,  Triomphe  de  Magdeburgh,  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Hyacinths  ( One  who  has  a  Corner  in  her  Father’s  Garden). — You  ; 
have  some  hyacinths  in  pots,  which  you  wish  to  take  out  and  put  in 
glasses.  You  may  do  so,  but  the  change  requires  care.  Turn  them  out 
of  the  pots,  and  place  them,  one  by  one,  over  head  in  water  ;  the  soil  will  [ 
soon  become  soft,  and  will  easily  part  from  the  roots.  Be  careful  not  to 
break  or  injure  them.  Wash  them  clean  from  the  soil,  and  then  gra-  i 
dually  work  them  into  the  glasses.  Fill  these  with  soft  clean  water,  and 
set  them  in  a  place  where  no  frost  or  sun  can  reach  them.  Here  they  | 
may  remain  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  then  change  the  water,  and,  at  the  I 
same  time,  wash  the  roots  in  clean  water,  to  cleanse  off  a  kind  of  slime 
that  will  be  upon  them.  Refill  the  glasses  with  water,  and  keep  filling 
them  up  as  the  water  evaporates.  As  the  growth  advances,  you  may  give 
them  more  light.  Unless  the  glasses  become  foul  and  green,  you  need 
not  disturb  the  roots  by  turning  them  out  again  ;  for  every  time  they  are 
disturbed,  some  roots  are  almost  certain  to  be  broken,  or  otherwise 
injured. 

Cheap  Hothouse  (Economical). — We  approve  of  the  air  being  given 
in  front,  by  openings  in  the  front  wall.  There  is  no  mention  of  air  at 
back,  that  will  require  also  either  sliding  wooden  ventilators,  or  made 
to  go  up  and  down  on  hinges.  With  the  rafters,  or  rather  the  sash-bars, 
three  inches  by  one-and-tliree- quarters,  it  will  not  do  to  slide  any  of  the 
glass.  We  should  think  these  sash-bars  sufficiently  strong,  18  inches 
apart,  and  glazed  with  16  oz.  glass  that  length,  by  one  foot  in  breadth, 
in  a  moderately-sized  house,  and  strong  enough  for  the  house  referred  to, 
forty  yards  long,  if  there  was  never  such  a  thing  as  broken  glass,  and  a 
storm  of  wind ;  but  with  some  squares  of  broken  glass,  or  the  flying  open 
of  a  door,  we  should  be  afraid  for  the  roof  in  a  great  wind,  or  during  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  If  there  were  several  divisions  in  the  house,  the  case 
would  be  different,  as  they  would  all  serve  as  so  many  ties.  Without 
these  divisions,  we  should  like  to  have  several  strong  rafters,  to  bind  the 
house  more  securely  together ;  and  if  the  place  was  at  all  exposed,  we 
would,  in  addition,  have  a  metal  rod  screwed  to  these  large  rafters,  and 
all  the  intermediate  bars  along  the  middle  of  the  roof.  We  should  like 
to  have  at  least  three  of  these  stronger  rafters,  of  the  usual  size,  besides 
the  ends.  It  might  be  all  quite  safe  without  it,  but  we  would  not  wish  to 
venture  it  in  an  exposed  place.  We  fear  that  glass  18  inches  by  12  inches, 
will  not  be  easily  procured  at  2Jd.  per  foot,  if  it  is  at  all  good. 

Potatoes  (K.). — Your  newly-broken -up  meadow  land  will  require  no 
manure  of  any  kind  for  potatoes.  Plant  immediately  the  weather  and 
soil  are  dry  enough.  Dig  the  soil,  and  plant  on  the  surface,  as  your  soil 
is  heavy,  and  throw  the  earth  in  a  ridge  six  inches  deep  over  the  sets. 
You  will  see  the  kinds  we  recommend  in  an  answer  to  another  corres¬ 
pondent.  We  will  tell  you  next  week  what  to  plant  against  your  poultry- 
yard  walls. 

Pronunciation  of  Names  (C.  T.). — We  are  glad  that  The  Cottage 
Gardeners’  Dictionary  aids  you,  but  we  cannot  assist  you  more,  For  the 
pronunciation  of  the  French  names  of  Roses,  you  will  obtain  more  in¬ 
formation  by  five  minutes  of  enquiry  in  conversation  with  a  Frenchman, 
than  we  could  give  you  in  five  pages  of  writing. 

Pig-feeding  (A  Young  Pig-feeder ). — The  letter  of  W.  H.  W.,  his 
answer  to  another  enquirer  in  our  last  week’s  paper,  and  a  letter  we  shall 

ublish  next  week,  will  answer  all  your  queries.  You  must  have  a  bad 

reed  of  pigs,  and  you  feed  the  young  ones  on  food  too  sloppy,  and  with 
too  little  nourishment  in  it.  Buy  llichardson's  shilling  book  on  The 
Pig.  It  w'ill  answer  the  multitude  of  questions  you  ask  at  the  end  of 
your  note.  If  we  received  your  inquiry  about  wheat  and  beans,  we 
answered  it  at  the  time,  but  we  do  not  remember.  We  will  endeavour  to 
make  out  what  weed  you  mean.  Why  did  you  not  send  a  specimen  of  it  ? 

Pumpkin  (R.  P.). — Yours  is  probably  th e  Mammoth ;  but  they  cross 
so  freely  that  the  varieties  are  countless. 

Explanation  of  Terms  (S.  B,  F.), — It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
explain  every  botanical  term  we  use.  Buy  Henfrey’s  beautiful  little 
volume  lludiments  of  Botany.  You  may  dye  nets  very  well  in  a  strong 
liquor  formed  by  boiling  either  Birch  or  Oak  bark  in  water.  Do  not  use  : 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Anemone  Blooming  (J.  Betsworth).—' This  only  lasts  through  April,  | 
May,  and  June.  | 

Mikania  Guaco  (J.  Weeks  and  Co.).— You  will  find  a  description  of 
this  stove  evergreen  twiner  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary.  An  ; 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  j 
it  in  South  America.  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  some  information  on 
this  point  ? 
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In  our  last  number  we  concluded  our  biography  of  Columella,  by 
observing  that  the  subject  of  Roman  horticulture  was  not  exhausted,  even 
only  so  far  as  connected  with  his  writings,  and  if  we  were  to  embrace  in 
our  sketch  an  outline  of  all  that  is  known  to  us  of  the  gardening  practice 
of  that  great  nation,  it  would  extend  over  many  pages.  This  is  not  our 
present  purpose,  but  we  will  confine  our  notice  to  a  few  facts  serving  to 
remove  from  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  too  general  impression,  that 
the  gardening  of  the  Romans  was  “  the  gardening  of  barbarians,” 

In  the  first  ages  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  farms,  which  re¬ 
sembled  our  market  gardens,  were  cultivated  by  the  chief  men  with  their 
own  hands,  as  must  occur  in  every  new  colony,  and  hence  the  Piso,  the 
Fabii,  the  Cicero,  the  Lentuli,  and  other  celebrated  families  derived  their 
patronymics  from  ancestors  distinguished  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  culinary  vegetables  intimated  by  their  respective  names.  Pisum,  a 
Pea;  Faba,  a  Bean  ;  Cicer,  a  Chick  Pea  ;  and  Lentuius ,  a  Lentil. 

Of  the  kitchen-garden,  as  might  be  expected,  we  have  less  information 
in  the  writings  that  have  survived  to  us  than  of  any  of  the  other  horti¬ 
cultural  departments.  Literature  was  confined  to  the  higher  classes, 
these  would  not  condescend  to  record  the  rules  for  planting  cabbages,  and 
there  were  none  more  practical,  and,  therefore,  more  useful  authors  in 
those  days  when  writing  materials  were  costly,  and  printing  unknown. 
Cato  has  glanced  over  the  subject,  and  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius 
have  done  no  more.  From  the  little  information  they  do  afford  to  us,  and 
from  casual  lights  that  break  in  upon  us  from  the  writings  of  other 
authors,  we  learn  enough  to  assure  us  that  their  culinary  vegetables  were 
excellently,  and  than  their  fruits  perhaps  better  cultivated.  Turnips, 
Coleworts,  Radishes,  Basil,  Beans,  Cabbages,  Garlic,  and  Asparagus  are 
mentioned  by  Cato.  Endive,  Parsley,  Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  Beets,  Peas, 
Kidney  Beans,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Mallows,  Onions,  Mustard,  Fennell,  and 
Mushrooms,  are  mentioned  by  the  later  writers,  Columella,  Varro,  Pliny, 
Virgil,  and  Martial.  Asparagus  is  one  of  the  very  few  plants  of  which 
we  have  the  full  detail  of  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  if  we  are  justified  in  considering  it  a  fair  standard  by  which  we  may 
estimate  their  proficiency  in  the  art,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  was 
decidedly  excellent.  The  directions  which  are  given  by  Cato,  are  an 
epitome  of  those  which  occur  in  Abercrombie,  Miller,  or  any  other 
standard  work  on  horticulture — they  are  as  follows:  “You  must  well 
work  a  spot,”  says  Cato,  “  that  is  moist,  or  which  has  richness  and  depth 
of  soil.  Make  the  beds  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  clean  and  weed  them 
on  each  side;  let  there  be  a  distance  of  half-a-foot  between  the  plants. 
Set  in  the  seed,  two  or  three  in  a  place,  in  a  strait  line ;  cover  with 
mould  ;  then  scatter  some  compost  over  the  beds.  At  the  Vernal  Equinox, 
when  the  plants  come  up,  weed  often,  and  take  care  that  the  Asparagus 
is  not  plucked  up  with  the  weeds.  The  year  you  plant  them,  cover  them 
with  straw  during  the  winter,  that  they  may  not  be  killed.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  spring  after,  dress  and  weed  them.  The  third  year  after 
you  have  sown  them  burn  the  haulm  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
Do  not  weed  them  before  the  plants  come  up,  that  you  may  not  hurt  the 
stools.  The  third  or  fourth  year,  you  may  pluck  them  close  by  the  root ; 
if  you  break  them  off  they  yield  side  shoots,  and  some  will  die.  You  may 
take  them  until  they  run  to  seed.  The  seed  is  ripe  in  autumn.  When 
you  have  gathered  the  seed,  burn  the  haulm,  and  when  the  plants  begin 
to  shoot,  weed  and  manure.  After  eight  or  nine  years  when  the  beds  are 
old,  lay  out  a  spot,  work  and  manure  it  well,  then  make  drills  where  you 


may  plant  some  roots  ;  set  them  well  apart  that  you  may  dig  between 
them.  Take  care  that  they  may  not  be  injured.  Carry  as  much  sheep’s 
dung  as  you  can  on  the  beds,  it  is  best  for  this  purpose  ;  other  manures 
produce  weeds.” 

The  assiduity  of  the  Romans  in  collecting  new  species  and  varieties  of 
fruit  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lived 
A.  D.  2.3 — 79-  There  were  then  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  nearly 
all  the  fruits  with  which  we  were  acquainted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  chief  exceptions  being  the  Orange  and  Pine 
Apple,  the  first  of  which,  however,  they  became  possessed  of  in  the  4th 
century.  Very  few  of  their  cultivated  fruits  were  indigenous,  but  were 
introduced  at  the  expense  of  no  little  money  and  trouble  from  distant 
and  different  climes.  The  Fig  and  Almond  were  brought  from  Syria; 
the  Citron  from  Media  ;  the  Apricot  from  Epirus  or  Armenia  ;  the  Pome¬ 
granate  from  Africa  ;  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  from  Armenia,  Numidia, 
Greece,  &c. ;  the  Peach  from  Persia;  and  Cherries  from  Cerasus  in 
Pontus,  by  Lueullus,  about  73  years  b.c.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and 
others  mentioned  before  by  Cato,  appear  to  have  been  natural  products. 
The  Gooseberry  and  Currant  are  foundwild  in  the  hills  of  Northern  Italy. 
As  the  species  were  increased  in  number,  so  were  the  varieties.  Pliny 
mentions  22  Apples,  one  without  kernels  ;  8  Cherries  ;  6  Chesnuts ;  Figs, 
many  black  and  white,  large  and  small ;  Medlars,  large  and  small ;  large 
and  small  Black  Mulberries;  Filberts  and  Hazel-nuts;  36  Pears; 
Plums  “  ingens  turba,”  black,  white,  and  parti-coloured ;  3  Quinces ; 
3  Services ;  Grapes  numerous  ;  2  Walnuts  ;  Almonds,  bitjer  and  sweet. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
more  difficult  practices  of  preserving  tropical  plants  under  glass,  and  of 
forcing  those  hearing  fruit  into  production  at  unnatural  seasons.  M. 
Bureau  de  la  Malle,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  has  stated  that 
an  inscription  found  at  Rome,  proves  that  the  Emperor  Domitian,  who 
died,  a.d.,  96,  had  foreign  plants  cultivated  in  a  hothouse,  at  his  palace, 
on  the  Palatine  Hill.  We  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  this  inscription,  but 
we  know  quotations  to  the  same  effect,  from  Martial  and  Seneca,  and  we 
also  know  that  Columella  thus  details  the  mode  of  forcing  Cucumbers : — 
“  Any  person  that  is  desirous  to  have  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumber  earlier 
ripe  than  ordinary,  let  him  shut  up  well-dunged  earth  in  a  case,  or  osier- 
basket,  and  sow  the  seed  therein,  and  give  it  moderate  moisture.  Then, 
when  the  seeds  are  sprung  up,  let  him  place  them  in  the  open  air,  in  mild 
and  warm  sunny  days,  hard  by  the  house,  that  they  may  be  protected 
from  every  blast  of  wind.  But  in  cold  and  stormy  weather,  let  him  bring 
them  back  again  into  the  house ;  and  let  him  constantly  do  this  till  the 
vernal  Equinox  be  past  :  afterwards  let  him  put  down  the  whole  basket 
into  the  ground  ;  for  thus  he  shall  have  early  fruit.  Also,  if  it  be  worth 
the  while,  little  wheels  may  be  put  under  larger  vases,  that  they  may  be 
brought  out  with  less  labour,  and  harboured  again  in  the  house :  but, 
notwithstanding,  they  ought  to  be  covered  with  glasses  ( specularibus ), 
that  in  cold  weather  also,  when  the  days  are  clear,  they  may  be  safely 
brought  forth  to  the  sun.  By  this  method  Tiberius  Caesar  was  provided 
with  Cucumbers  almost  the  whole  year.” 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  44.1°  and  32.6°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  56°,  occurred  on  the  28th  in  1843  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  17°  on  the 
27th  in  1827.  During  the  period  81  days  were  fine,  and  on  94  rain  fell. 


The  pleasant  task  again  occurs  to  us  of  noticing  some 
of  the  new  publications  which  have  been  placed  upon 
our  table  for  our  opinion.  The  task  is  pleasant,  because 
very  few  require  condemnation,  whilst  the  majority  are 
demonstrative  of  the  high  position,  yet  still  onward 
progress,  of  British  gardening. 

Often  are  wo  asked  for  information  as  to  the  best 
;  mode  of  cultivating  a  garden  for  the  profitable  sale  of 
its  produce,  and  at  all  times  we  have  given  the  best 
advice  within  our  power.  We  shall  always  be  willing 
to  yield  similar  aid,  yet  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
recommend  to  every  one  wishing  so  to  cultivate  a 
garden,  whether  in  the  country  or  elsewhere,  to  pur- 
j  chase,  as  a  standard  source  of  information,  Cuthill’s 
Market  Gardening  round  London .  Its  price  is  only 
eighteen-pence,  and  it  contains  just  the  kind  of  know. 


ledge  beginners  require.  As  an  example,  we  quote  j 
the  following  relative  to  Rhubarb  : — 

“  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  of  Deptford,  who  is  celebrated  for  | 
his  fine  rhubarb,  was  the  first  to  cultivate  it  on  a  large  scale.  ' 
It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  he  first  sent  his  two  sons 
1  to  the  Borough  Market  with  five  bunches,  of  which  they 
could  only  sell  three.  Next  time  they  went  they  took  ten 
bunches  with  them,  which  were  all  sold.  Mr.  Myatt  could  ! 
even  then  see  that  rhubarb  would,  in  time,  become  a  public  \ 

|  favourite,  and  the  result  has  proved  the  correctness  of  his  j 
I  views,  for  it  is  now  generally  used  both  by  rich  and  poor ;  it 
I  is  no  longer  called  ‘  physic,’  as  it  was  wont  to  be  in  bygone 
days.  Rhubarb  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is 
rich ;  but  light  land,  well  manured,  will  always  produce  a 
better  flavoured  stalk  than  a  stiff,  retentive  clay.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  rain  this  winter,  and  rhubarb  in  conse¬ 
quence  is  not  near  so  well  flavoured  as  in  a  dry  and  rather 
frosty  season ;  the  stalks  are  full  of  watery  juice,  which  the 
roots  have  taken  up ;  and  in  some  places  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  are  begining  to  rot  amongst  the  straw.  This  has  led 
!  some  market  gardeners  to  adopt  means  of  keeping  the  roots 
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dry.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Enfield,  has  grown  his  early  rhubarb 
this  winter  in  the  following  manner.  He  lifted  the  roots, 
packed  them,  with  a  little  mould  between  them,  on  the 
floors  of  long  sheds,  and  covered  the  crowns  two  feet  with 
tree  leaves.  These  produced  sufficient  heat  to  bring  it  for¬ 
ward  gently;  and  I  never  saw  better  or  finer  rhubarb  at 
Christmas.  The  usual  plan  of  forcing  it  about  London  con¬ 
sists  in  digging  long  pits  to  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet, 
introducing  eighteen  inches  of  hot  dung,  and  then  packing  the 
roots  closely  together  in  a  little  mould,  covering  the  crowns 
with  hoops  or  with  six  inches  of  straw ;  then  hurdles  or  mats, 
and  finishing  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  straw,  the  amount 
of  the  latter  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  winter.  In 
this  way  strong  well-flavoured  stalks  are  produced,  provided 
the  weather  is  dry.  The  colour  is  bright  red,  and  the  leaf 
is  always  very  small.  Many  prefer  forced  rhubarb,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  tender  fibre.  N o  skinning  is  required,  and  it  is 
much  less  acid  than  that  from  the  natural  ground.  Those 
who  desire  this  kind  of  rhubarb,  therefore,  might  easily 
obtain  it  by  placing  about  a  barrowfnl  of  straw  over  each 
crown.  This  covering  would  be  cheap,  and,  besides  bring¬ 
ing  it  on  a  little  earlier,  it  would  help  to  manure  the  ground 
and  keep  off  frost.  Rhubarb  growing  out  of  doors  is  so 
simple  that  little  can  be  said  respecting  it.  The  ground 
being  heavily  manured,  a  plant  is  taken  up  and  divided  into 
as  many  eyes  or  buds  as  it  possesses.  These  are  planted 
four  feet  apart,  and  by  the  autumn  they  will  have  produced 
roots  from  6-lbs.  to  10-tbs.  in  weight.  The  oldest  roots  are 
generally  taken  up  for  forcing ;  and  by  always  having  a  good 
rotation,  the  grower  has  the  the  power  of  continually  chang¬ 
ing  the  ground,  and  thus  obtaining  a  heavier  crop.  The 
forced  plants  will  furnish  eyes  for  a  continual  succession, 
without  growing  plants  for  the  purpose,  and  the  eyes  may 
be  divided  and  planted  again  for  a  main  crop.  I  have  prac¬ 
tised  this  plan  on  a  small  scale  many  years  ago.” 

“  The  following  are  four  first-rate  sorts :  Mitchell’s  Early 
Albert,  Randall’s  Early  Prolific  (this  is  as  yet  little  known, 
but  is  a  greater  bearer  than  the  Linnaeus ;  it  is  high  coloured 
and  well-flavoured),  Myatt’s  Linnaeus  is  next  in  earliness, 
and  Myatt’s  Victoria  is  the  latest.” 

Of  Thomson’s  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine  we 
will  speak  decidedly  when  we  have  a  copy  of  the  work 
complete.  At  present  itp  romises  well,  but  we  have,  in 
hooks  thus  published,  so  often  been  deceived  by  first 
appearances,  that  we  decline  giving  an  opinion  until 
we  have  the  work  entire. 

Of  the  cheaper  successor  to  “  The  Gardeners’  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Botany,”  The  Garden  Companion  and  Florists' 
Guide,  we  can  give  no  higher  praise,  for  it  is  the 
highest,  than  to  say  that  whilst  its  illustrations  are  as 
beautiful  as  those  of  its  predecessor,  the  contents  are 
superior,  because  more  practical.  As  a  specimen  we 
will  extract  the  following  from  an  excellent  paper  on 
Pompone  Chrysanthemums : — 

“  As  the  Rose  is  the  admitted  queen  of  the  summer,  and 
the  Dahlia  the  autumn’s  king,  so  may  the  Chrysanthemum 
be  ranked  as  the  lung  of  winter;  for,  coming  into  bloom 
just  at  the  season  when  the  autumn  monarch  succumbs  to 
the  terrors  of  the  ice  king,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  floral 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  year,  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert,  or  a  star  to  cheer  the  florist  when  all 
around  is  drear  and  dark.  Unlike  most  other  plants,  the 
Chrysanthemum  seems  to  delight  in  smoke-pent,  cities,  for 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Fleet  Street,  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  abutting  upon  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river 
Thames,  may  be  seen  every  autumn  a  display  of  this  flower, 
which,  for  effect,  rivals  the  American  Nurseries  of  Bagshot, 
or  the  grand  display  of  these  plants  at  Chiswick  and  the 
Regent’s  Park.  Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  these 
gardens  one  thick  November  morning,  when,  the  fog  being 
of  true  London  character,  we  landed  at  Paul’s  Wharf,  and 
wended  our  way  westward  through  Thames  Street,  White- 
friars,  and  the  Temple,  where,  through  the  aid  of  a  sudden 
gleam  of  sunshine,  we  descried,  amid  the  yellow  mist,  a 
grand  display  of  this  splendid  flower.  At  the  first  sight  we 


thought  they  must  have  been  transplanted  from  some 
suburban  nursery  or  garden,  but  a  closer  inspection  satis¬ 
fied  us  that  they  were  the  veritable  productions  of  the  place. 
In  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  also,  the  Chrysanthemum  flourishes, 
and  would  do  so  more  fully  if  more  attention  was  devoted 
to  its  management;  and  in  most  of  the  Squares  a  few 
straggling  plants  may  be  seen,  amply  testifying,  that,  if 
properly  managed,  they  would  make  London  gay  even  when 
the  country  is  cheerless,  for  they  are  less  likely  to  be  injured 
by  frost  in  London  than  in  the  suburbs. 

“  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  Chrysanthemums  should  be  rising  in  public  favour,  and 
the  gorgeous  specimens  which  have  been  produced  not  only 
of  plants,  but  of  cut  flowers  also,  at  the  Stoke  Newington 
and  other  exhibitions,  prove  that  the  Chrysanthemum,  as  a 
Florists’  Flower,  will  become  as  popular  as  the  Rose,  the 
Dahlia,  and  the  Hollyhock. 

“  Among  the  novelties  lately  brought  into  notice  are  the 
varieties  figured  upon  the  annexed  plate,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  class  of  Pompones,  or  small  varieties  which  have 
originated  from  the  Chusan  Daisy,  a  variety  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fortune,  from  China,  and  the  ordinary  kinds.  These 
varieties  are  specially  remarkable  to  the  hybridizer  as  having  i 
taken  on,  in  crossing,  the  varied  colours  of  the  large  kinds  | 
without  increasing  in  size,  for  though  some  of  them  are 
larger  than  the  Chusan  Daisy,  the  majority  scarcely  exceed 
it  in  size,  and  some  of  them  are  even  smaller.  In  form, 
also,  several  of  the  varieties  are  nearly  perfect,  while  one  of 
them,  called  La  Nain  Bebe,  when  the  flowers  are  fresh,  has 
the  scent  of  Violets !  The  plants  in  habit  are  mostly 
compact  and  shrubby,  but  some  of  them  are  a  little  inclined 
to  become  tall.  Most  of  the  varieties  flower  very  freely,  and 
therefore  are  likely  to  become  very  useful  plants  for  bedding 
out  in  the  flower-garden  for  a  winter’s  display ;  hence  we 
shall  address  ourselves  to  their  treatment  for  that  purpose, 
in  the  present  notice,  and  leave  the  subject  of  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  exhibition  till  a  more  suitable  time. 

“  Premising,  then,  that  you  have  supplied  yourself  with 
a  stock  of  plants  of  each  of  the  varieties  which  you  are 
desirous  of  getting  a  quantity  of  for  flower-garden  purposes, 
place  them  at  once  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  pit,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45°  to  55°,  and  as  fast  as  they  produce  cuttings 
of  sufficient  length,  take  them  off,  and  strike  them  in  the 
propagating  pit,  or  a  close  frame.  Continue  that  practice 
until  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  each  kind,  and  pot  the 
cuttings  off  as  they  get  well  rooted ;  but  bring  them  up 
hardy,  and  keep  them  as  dwarf  as  possible.  The  young 
plants,  after  they  are  established  in  small  pots,  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  under  temporary  frames,  until  they  are  planted  out 
in  June.  Having  pi’ovided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plants, 
the  next  step  will  be  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  this  should 
be  rather  strong  and  well  enriched,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  taken  up  with  good  balls.  Now,  if  large  specimens  are 
wanted,  averaging  say  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  the 
same  in  diameter,  the  plants  must  be  put  out  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  the  plants  standing  two  feet  apart  in  the  row ; 
but,  if  smaller  plants  will  suffice,  then  you  may  take  the 
cuttings  in  June,  and  after  rooting  them  in  a  close  frame, 
plant  them  out  direct  from  the  cutting  pots,  taking  advantage 
of  dull  showery  weather,  and  just  sticking  them  in  with  a 
dibble,  as  you  would  a  lot  of  cabbage  plants.  These  young 
plants  will  not  require  so  much  room ;  and  hence,  if  they 
stand  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way,  that  will  be  sufficient. 
As  soon  as  they  are  established,  and  begin  to  grow  freely, 
go  over  them,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  July,  and  stop 
each  plant  by  cutting  the  head  off  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground :  this  will  cause  them  to  branch,  and  to  become 
dwarf  and  very  compact  plants.  If  the  larger  plants  are  put 
out,  they  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  to  cutting  back, 
or  they  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  have  all  the  points  of 
the  shoots  layered  the  first  week  in  August,  by  which  means 
they  will  form  very  dwarf  and  compact  plants  for  potting. 
One  thing,  however,  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  is,  that 
these  small  varieties  must  never  be  stopped  later  than  July, 
or  the  probability  is  that  they  will  not  flower.  Through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  the  only  care  the  plants  will  require 
will  be  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  and  deeply 
hoed  occasionally;  to  water  the  plants  in  dry  weather,  giving 
them,  when  necessary,  a  thorough  soaking ;  and  to  protect 
them  by  timely  tying  and  staking,  from  being  broken  by  the 
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wind.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  if  the  plants  continue  to 
grow  strongly,  go  along  each  row  on  one  side,  and  with  a 
spade  cut  the  roots  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  stem, 
then  in  about  a  fortnight  go  along  the  other  side,  and  cut 
the  roots  in  the  same  way,  and,  if  necessary,  a  third  and 
fourth  time.  This  will  check  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and 
by  ripening  the  wood  induce  and  promote  the  blooming 
principle.  Chrysanthemums,  to  bloom  them  properly,  should 
not  be  planted  on  a  cold  soil,  as  the  buds  are  found  to  come 
blind,  hard-eyed,  and  otherwise  deformed :  therefore,  in 
cold  situations,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  grow  the  plants 
upon  a  south  border,  or  to  remove  them  to  other  situations 
at  the  end  of  September.  They  will  not  receive  much  check 
if  they  are  shaded  afterwards,  and  receive  a  good  drenching 
or  two  of  water.” 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

No  greater  responsibility  can  devolve  upon  a  nation, 
than  that  of  imparting  to  its  colonies,  and  to  the  foreign 
people  beneath  its  rule,  all  the  knowledge  with  which 
Christianity  and  Civilization  have  blessed  its  own  pro¬ 
gress.  A  nation  which  takes  upon  itself  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  another  people,  conquered  by  its  arms,  stands 
pledged  to  use  its  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquered. 
“  The  situation  of  man  is  the  preceptor  of  his  duty,” 
said  Mr.  Burke,  when  hurling  his  eloquence  at  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  though  this  Company  have 
come  far  short  of  fulfilling  that  duty  to  the  people  of 
India,  yet,  in  later  days,  they  have  made  great  advances 
in  the  right  direction,  and  wre  believe  that  it  may  now 
be  said  of  them,  that  where  they  conquer  they  benefit. 
One  evidence  of  this,  is  their  having  established  an 
Experimental  Horticultural  Garden  at  Lahore,  and  we 
have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  eldest  son  of 
our  able  contributor,  Mr.  Appleby,  is  appointed  its 
curator,  and  the  following  is  a  very  interesting  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters,  which  Mr.  A.  has  kindly  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  publish — 

It  is  dated,  Lahore,  21st  Nov.,  1851 : — “  Since  I  wrote  you 
last  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  situation  of  Super- 
intendant  of  the  Punjaub  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden. 
The  Garden  is  about  10  acres,  and  I  live  in  a  house  that 
was  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  Runjeet  Sing  during  the 
summer  season  ;  this  house  is  entirely  shaded  by  immense 
Mango  trees.  The  Garden,  generally,  is  well  wooded,  both 
with  fruit-trees  and  trees  for  use  and  ornament.  There  are 
some  tine  coniferte,  especially  Cupressinre ;  Gupressus  torulosa 
rises  here  to  a  truly  magnificent  tree.  Our  principal  fruits 
are  as  follows  (the  native  names  are  printed  in  italics)  : — 
Amygdalus  Persica,  the  peach,  Aroo.  A.  vulgaris,  common 
almond,  Badainee.  A  naiive  plum,  name  unknown,  Baur. 
Zizyphus  jujuba,  Eugenia  jambos.  Mangifera  indica,  the 
mango,  Arab.  Pyrus  communis,  the  pear,  Arnrood,  only  one 
variety.  The  quince,  Bek.  Eriobotrya  japonica,  the  Loquat. 
Nephelium  Litchi,  Leechee ;  this  is,  deservedly,  a  much- 
esteemed  fruit,  and  has  a  splendid  appearance  as  an  ever¬ 
green  tree.  Cookia  punctata,  Wampee.  Guavas,  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  would  be  acceptable  even  in  Eng¬ 
land;  the  red-fruited,  Psidium  pomiierum,  is  the  most 
esteemed,  and  called  by  the  natives  Lai  amroot.  Of  pome¬ 
granates,  Anar,  we  have  several  varieties,  but  not  so  fine  as 
the  Cabool  ones.  Oranges,  Kanuujee ;  Limes,  Nimboo ;  of 
these  two  we  have  thousands,  which  are  very  acceptable  in 
this  warm  climate ;  oranges  are  now  in  fine  fruit,  and  will 
be  ripe  next  month.  Eig,  Unjeer,  of  this  fruit  we  have  only 
one  variety.  Plantain,  Kiela,  of  this,  also,  we  have  only 
one  species,  it  is  now  in  flower,  and  looks  like  Musa  sa- 
pientuui.  One  sour  grape,  Limjoor,  which  has  nearly  over¬ 
grown  a  quarter-of-an-acre,  it  having  been  attempted  to 
grow  it  on  pollards  of  the  mulberry.  Grewia  Asiatica, 
Bihalsa ,  is  a  very  nice  and  pleasant  fruit ;  it  being  a  small 


tree  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  fruit  in  the  stoves  in  Europe. 

We  have  three  varieties  of  the  mulberry,  Foot,  one  a  small 
black  one,  and  the  other  two  green-fruited ;  these  are  long, 
almost  like  a  caterpillar,  and  are  very  sweet.  We  are 
greatly  desirous  of  having  the  fine  black  variety  of  Europe  ; 
the  secretary  has  written,  I  believe,  to  the  London  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  grafts,  &c.,  but  we  have  not  received  any 
answer  as  yet.  We  are  much  in  want  of  better  kinds  of 
European  fruits.  The  garden  was  formerly  divided  in  two ; 

I  have  joined  them  together,  and  am  forming  a  drive  round 
the  outskirts,  with  an  edging  of  grass  and  a  broad  border 
for  flowers  on  each  side.  The  soil  is  good,  but  dreadfully 
overrun  with  weeds,  as  it  has  been  neglected  for  years.  I 
have  cleared  one  garden  and  sown  it  with  peas,  beans,  and 
other  European  vegetables,  which  look  remarkably  well,  and 
astonish  the  natives  not  a  little.  I  will  send  you  a  plan  of 
the  gardens  when  I  have  a  little  time.  The  carnage  drive 
will  be  over  two  miles  long,  so  that  the  border  will  take  an 
immense  quantity  of  flowers,  of  which  I  possess  but  a  small 
lot ;  any  contribution  from  your  friends  would  be  thankfully 
received.  1  am  now  increasing  dahlias  as  much  as  possible  ; 
the  slight  frosts  here  do  not  hurt  them.  I  have  sown  about 
1000  pots  of  annuals  to  plant  in  Eebruary.  The  native 
gardeners  are  called  Malices,  and  of  these  I  have  14,  and 
about  100  labourers,  not  the  most  industrious  men,  but  1 
hope  to  train  them  to  habits  of  industry  by-and-by.  I  have 
a  tool  (only  one)  of  which  they  have  great  horror — a  spade  ! 
The  tool  used  for  stirring  up  the  soil  is  something  like 
what  you  call  a  spud,  to  dig  up  docks  with.  English  gar¬ 
deners  would  be  surprized  at  the  mode  of  gardening  here; 
the  native  gardeners  here  will  do  anything  if  they  can  sit  to 
it !  I  intend,  if  I  can  possibly  manage  it,  to  trench  the 
greater  part  of  the  garden,  crop  it  with  vegetables  during 
the  cool  season,  and  with  tobacco  and  poppy,  to  make 
opium  with,  during  the  hot  season  ;  I  am  induced  to  do  it 
in  order  to  raise  the  means  to  purchase  seeds  and  plants. 
Our  donations  and  subscriptions  come  in  very  handsomely ; 
the  Governor  General  has,  I  hear,  been  very  liberal ; 
Government  has  granted  the  ground,  and  finds  us  in 
bullocks  to  drag  the  water  with,  a  very  necessary  and,  in¬ 
deed,  indispensable  element  for  us  in  this,  for  five  months, 
dry  climate,  besides  sending  us  40  convicts  as  labourers. 

“  I  am  to  have  another  large  garden  shortly,  to  cultivate 
European  fruits  and  flowers  in,  to  distribute  through  the 
upper  provinces  amongst  the  natives,  and  I  intend,  in  a  few 
months,  to  start  a  gardening  periodical  for  the  same  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  is  much  wanted ;  garden  information  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  There  is  one  for  the  hot  or  lower  provinces, 
called  Speed's  Indian  Gardener,  but  very  short,  and  not 
fitted  for  these  parts.” 

The  plan  of  giving  prizes  for  the  best  blooms  of  a 
flower  that  a  dealer  lias  to  sell,  is  getting  well  under¬ 
stood.  It  pays  well  to  give  a  few  pounds  in  prizes,  if  it 
tempts  people  to  buy  ten  times  the  value  in  the  hope  of 
showing  for  them.  The  only  honest  way  of  doing  this  ; 
is,  if  a  man  has  a  yellow,  to  give  prizes  for  the  best 
yellow;  if  he  has  a  white,  to  give  prizes  for  the  best 
white,  and  so  on,  challenging  all  that  are  out;  tor  it  a 
flower  will  not  beat  all  in  its  class,  or,  at  least,  equal  the 
best,  it  is  a  fraud  to  let  it  out  as  a  full-priced  novelty. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  late  with  some  of  the  societies  to 
suggest,  that  they  ought  to  give  respectable  prizes  to 
those  flowers  which  not  only  make  a  good  appearance, 
but  which  especially  show  the  skill  of  the  gardener ;  we 
allude  to  Balsams  and  Cockscombs,  which  everybody 
may  begin  in  Eebruary  or  March,  or  even  April,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  month  of  show.  These  prizes,  thereforej  1 
cannot  be  swamped,  as  many  are,  by  people  well  stored 
with  the  plants  to  be  exhibited. 

There  are  few  things  more  effective,  or  that  better  deserve 
encouragement ;  we  do  not  mean  one  or  two  prizes,  but,  as 
many  can  exhibit,  five  or  six  prizes,  and  let  the  Societies 
decide  what  sized  pots  they  shall  be  shown  in,  say  24s,  or 
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[  from  six  to  eight  inches  across,  or  any  other  size  they 
please. 

Proposals  are  out  for  tho  establishment  of  a  Society 
of  Amateurs  only ,  for  mutual  protection  against  worth¬ 
less  flowers,  to  decide  among  themselves  what  novelties 
they  shall  buy,  and  to  receive  at  their  meetings,  for  their 
judgment,  any  specimens  which  raisers  choose  to  send; 
moreover,  to  report  to  their  members  quarterly,  at  least, 
the  subjects  they  approve,  and  in  what  degree. 

South  London  Society. — At  the  general  meeting  for 
the  choice  of  officers,  there  were  only  six  nurserymen 
candidates  to  fill  up  six  vacancies.  This  is  given  as  a 
reason  why  the  partner  of  an  amateur  (who  was  rejected 
for  another  candidate,)  was  not  also  rejected  as  well  as 
the  exhibitor  of  his  tulips.  The  unlooked-for,  but  appa¬ 
rently  unavoidable  re-election,  has  given  great  umbrage 
to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  liberal  members. 

Ranunculus  growing  is  not  unlikely  to  become  more 
general  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 

Messrs.  Tyso,  Airzee,  Lightbody,  Head,  Lockhart,  and 
Groom,  will,  we  believe,  favour  us  with  blooms  of  some  of 
their  best,  and  they  have  raised  some  very  beautiful  novel¬ 
ties,  and  we  shall  take  some  pains  to  let  all  likely  amateurs 
have  a  sight  of  them.  The  planting  time  of  the  show 
varieties,  for  the  June  exhibitions,  is  from  the  first  to  the 
third  week  in  February. 


HOOKER’S  GOLDEN  CANE. 


Chrysobactron  Hookerii. — This  new  addition  to  our 
Lilyworts  belongs  to  the  section  of  Anthericads  (Anthc- 
ricecc ),  and  is  intermediate  between  Anthericum  and 
Asphodel,  indications  which,  with  our  wood-cut,  will 


readily  stamp  its  characteristics  on  the  mind  of  every  | 
gardener;  add  to  this,  our  literal  translation  of  the  name 
itself,  and  the  impress  of  the  plant  is  indelibly  fixed  in  1 
the  memory.  The  name  is  derived  from  Chrysos,  gold, 
and  baktron,  a  cane,  in  allusion  to  the  scape,  or  flower- 
stem,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  All  the  Lilyworts 
are  six-stamened  (Hexandrous),  and  referred  to  the  first 
order  of  the  sixth  class  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  Alex¬ 
andria  Monogynia. 

Hooker’s  Golden  Cane  was  discovered  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  who  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  at  Kew,  in  1848,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first 
time  last  summer.  It  is,  and  was,  kept  in  a  cool  frame 
all  the  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  boggy  places.  There 
is  one  other  species  known,  0.  Rossii,  which  is  a  native 
of  Lord  Auckland’s  Islands.  —  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  4602.  B.  J. 


THE  DUNG-BED. 

Despise  not,  ye  gentlemen  of  our  time-honoured-craft 
• — ye  who  would  keep  us  perpetually  in  hot  water — a 
few  words  of  advice  to  young  beginners  and  small 
gardeners  on  this  relic  of  by-gone  gardening,  this  strong¬ 
hold  of  our  Abercrombies,  Speechlys,  Forsyths,  &c.,  &c. 
Not  all  the  iron  in  Birmingham,  and  all  the  water  of 
the  Thames,  have  been  able  as  yet  to  drive  the  old  hot¬ 
bed  from  the  garden.  What  the  next  seven  years  may 
do  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be 
conjectured,  that  however  excellent  the  atmosphere  of  ! 
fermenting  materials  may  he,  people  will  begin  to  find  i 
other  uses  for  manurial  matters,  unless  the  Peruvians 
should  generously  place  their  far-famed  guano  within 
reach  of  all ;  a  consummation  rather  unlikely  to  occur. 
As,  therefore,  the  dung-bed’s  requiem  may  not  yet  be  | 
sung,  we  must  still  cultivate  acquaintance  with  it. 

About  the  details  of  “working”  the  dung,  &c.,  much 
was  said  last  spring  by  the  The  Cottage  Gardener; 
and  we  may  now  deal  with  the  subject  more  in  the 
abstract,  casting  a  glance  at  important  details  for  the 
sake  of  new  readers. 

General  Policy. — We  would  fain  render  this  signifi¬ 
cant;  and  the  aspirant  who  (with  an  undue  amount  of 
enthusiasm,  we  may  lament  rather  than  blame)  thinks 
more  of  making  early  dung  beds  for  cucumbers,  melons, 
&c.,  than  of  providing  liniugs  for  them,  will  find  himself 
in  an  awkward  predicament  before  the  early  spring  has 
passed  away.  He  certainly  may  meet  with  a  little 
genuine  sympathy  from  The  Cottage  Gardener,  from 
men  who  have  passed  through  this  trying  ordeal  in 
their  younger  days,  enabling  them  full  well  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the-anything-but-agreeableness  of  a  false  position, 
and  who,  of  course,  are  enabled  to  meet  his  lamenta¬ 
tions  in  the  querist’s  column.  Let  every  one,  therefore, 

“  take  stock  ”  before  he  appropriates  his  frames,  pits, 
&c.,  for  the  spring ;  look  well  at  the  amount  of  ferment¬ 
able  materials,  present  and  prospective. 

And  here,  by  a  timely  forecast,  means  may  be  taken 
to  economise  hot  manure,  and  other  fermentative  mate¬ 
rials  used  as  linings,  by  laying  by  all  boughs  and 
branches  of  evergreens,  tho  primings  of  the  shrubbery, 
&c.,  such  should  be  preserved  in  a  most  miserly  way,  for 
their  use  is  very  considerable. 

The  wind  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  dung-bed,  and 
those  who  are  short  of  warm  manure  should  keep  their 
linings  constantly  sheltered  by  protectors,  and  these 
may  be  boughs  or  branches  stuck  all  over  them.  Nor 
is  economy  the  only  object;  a  covering  of  some  kind  as 
protective  of  the  linings,  is  of  eminent  service  in  pre¬ 
venting  sudden  fluctuations,  and  too  severe  depressions 
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of  the  internal  warmth.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have 
some  wooden  protectors  covered  with  mats  or  straw, 
made  specially ;  we  use  the  former,  for  they  are  speedily 
made,  the  frame  work  being  firm,  they  are  renewed  at 
any  time  in  five  minutes.  These  may  be  made  like  a 
sash-frame,  four  sides,  of  about  half  the  substance  of  a 
cucumber-light,  with  a  diagonal  strip  at  each  angle  to 
strengthen  it.  We  make  these  just  the  size  of  a  full- 
sized  Russia  mat,  which  is,  we  believe,  about  eight  feet 
long  or  so,  and  perhaps  four  feet  wide.  When  we  receive 
our  stock  of  mats  for  the  season,  we  sort  out  all  the  red¬ 
dest  and  most  oily-looking  for  such  purposes,  and  such 
we  stretch  on  this  frame,  one  mat  to  each,  nailing  it 
round  the  edge,  the  nails  being  driven  through  a  piece  of  ! 
list  to  secure  them.  These  we  find  valuable  things;  indeed 
better  than  the  boughs,  although  rather  more  expen¬ 
sive,  but  they  save  labour.  Our  linings  are  always  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  frame  of  these,  so  that  it  may  be  said  i 
each  frame  is  in  a  little  snug  framed  ground  ot  its  own, 
and  the  saving  of  labour  consists  in  the  speed  with  j 
which  they  can  be  removed  when  operations  become 
necessary,  for,  in  this  case,  the  boughs  are  more  tedious. 

On  the  clever  management  of  the  linings,  much  of 
the  success  of  the  forcer  depends,  and  amongst  other 
points,  turnings  should  be  practised  once  a  week,  if 
possible,  until  April.  All  materials  should  be  fermented 
slightly  before  used,  in  order  to  secure  equal  moisture, 
and  when  applied  to  the  pits  or  frames  all  snow  be 
swept  off  as  soon  as  possible  :  nothing  depresses  the 
temperature  worse  than  snow.  In  very  windy  wea¬ 
ther,  and  when  the  temperature  becomes  suddenly  de¬ 
pressed,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  elevating  our  protec¬ 
tors  so  as  to  carry  the  wind  completely  above  the  face  of 
the  glass.  The  front,  or  south  side  linings  should  ever 
receive  most  attention ;  for  as  the  heat  within  will 
follow  the  inclination  of  the  roof,  or,  in  other  words,  will 
rise,,  a  liberal  supply  must  be  insured  where  the  greatest 
demand  exists.  And  here  we  must  urge  another  well- 
known  maxim  amongst  the  practicals  ;  that  is,  never  to 
disturb  the  whole  of  your  linings  at  one  time ;  do  the 
front  this  week,  and  the  back  in  the  next,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  interior  of  the  frame, 
beginning  with  a  talk  about  sueet  dung,  certainly  not  a 
consistent  mode  of  expression  at  first  sight ;  but  as  we 
have  no  other  technical  mode  of  description  more  appro 
priate,  and  as  it  will  not  do  for  every  scribbler  to  coin 
words,  the  term,  perhaps,  had  better  pass  on.  Sweet¬ 
ness,  then,  in  the  dung,  of  which  the  early  bed  must  bo 
in  part  compounded,  is  so  essential,  that  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  prattle  about  linings  may  speedily  be  rendered 
useless  by  a  non-observance  of  this  previous  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  was  before  observed,  that  the  “  working  of 
dung”  was  handled  in  close  detail  in  preceding  numbers; 
we  will,  however,  so  far  trespass  on  the  courtesy  of 
our  more  experienced  readers  as  to  point  to  a  few 
facts. 

If  fresh  dung  from  the  stable  door  be  thrown  speedily 
|  in  a  heap,  in  a  moist  state,  it  will  give  out  most  delete¬ 
rious  gases  for  some  time ;  and,  if  not  turned  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  an  excess  of  dryness  will  occur,  which  will 
shortly  render  the  dung  well-nigh  useless  lor  heating 
I  purposes.  Regular  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary, 

|  and  by  a  due  amount  of  this,  and  a  frequent  turning, 

I  so  as  to  expose  in  duo  succession  all  parts  of  the  heap 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  process  termed  by 
gardeners  “  sweetening  ”  is  accomplished,  which  is  a 
brief  term  for  driving  oil'  the  ammoniacal  gases. 

So,  then,  frequent  turning  and  moistening  is  the  way 
to  dissipate  those  gases  which,  in  too  concentrated  a 
state,  are  destructive  to  vegetable  life ;  and  once  a  week 
may  suffice  for  the  turning.  We  may  here  inquire 
|  whether  it  is  expedient  to  use  dung  alone.  Nothing 
that  wo  could  ever  discover  is  comparable  to  dung  and 


oak  leaves,  in  equal  parts,  or  if  not  oak,  any  other  leaves 
available. 

Of  course,  this  advice  applies  to  the  very  early  dung- 
bed;  those  made  later  may  have  their  amount  of  leaves 
much  increased.  It  is  very  necessary  in  the  earlier 
beds — and,  indeed,  in  all  beds — that  they  retain  their 
warmth  for  a  very  long  period ;  we  may  as  well  say  at 
once  that  its  fermentative  character  should  never  entirely 
cease  whilst  the  occupants  continue  producing.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  ills  that  are  fatal  to 
the  cucumber,  melon,  and  other  forced  vegetables  and 
fruits,  are  attributable  to  an  improper  declining  of 
bottom-warmth — the  forcer’s  grand  requirement.  If  our 
districts,  noted  for  the  production,  out-doors,  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  very  early  potatoes,  &c.,  be  examined,  it  will  bo 
found  that  their  envied  success  depends  on  local  circum¬ 
stances  pre-existent  and  independent  of  the  means  takeii 
to  produce  the  respective  crops.  Peculiarity  of  mecha¬ 
nical  texture  in  the  soil,  a  dry  bottom,  an  inclination  to 
the  sun,  the  shelter  of  distant  high  grounds,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  we  may  add,  in  many  cases,  a  somewhat  dark- 
coloured  soil  absorbing  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
solar  rays — in  other  words,  a  soil  at  once  fertile,  accu¬ 
mulative,  and  retentive  of  the  sun’s  warmth,  with  an 
immunity  from  cutting  winds.  All  this,  although  some¬ 
what  digressive,  is  at  least  illustrative,  and  will  serve  to 
draw  attention  to  the  utility  of  bottom-heats,  not  fierce, 
but  permanent. 

Next  let  us  consider  ventilation.  Somehow  the  word 
ventilate  amongst  some  of  the  gardening  craft  has 
attained  such  an  indefiniteness,  that,  like  some  acts  of 
parliament  we  have  been  told  of,  a  man  may  drive  a 
coach  and  six  through  them.  “  Give  air,”  says  one ; 
“Let  out  heat,”  says  a  second;  “Let  the  moisture 
escape,”  says  a  third  ;  and  a  fourth  wiser,  as  we  think, 
than  all  the  foregoing  “  sound  practitioners,”  whispers, 

“  Promote  a  constant,  although  quiet,  motion  in  your 
confined  atmosphere,  inasmuch  as  the  object  is  not  to 
cultivate  obscure  ferns,  fungi,  and  other  Cryptogamous 
tilings,  but  really  useful  fruits  and  vegetables;  let,  there¬ 
fore,  stagnation  of  air  be  the  exception,  by  no  means 
the  rule.”  But  the  novice  will  say,  How  am  I  to  “  give 
air”  with  such  a  wind — such  a  frost?  Certainly,  with  an 
outside  thermometer  of  ten  to  twenty  degrees  of  frost, 
or  a  cutting  north-easter,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  one  duo 
north,  this  “  motion  in  the  air”  need  not  be  attempted. 
But  our  opinion  is,  that  motion,  circulation,  call  it  what  | 
you  will,  may  be  maintained  day  and  night  for  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  forcing  seasou. 

And  now  it  will  be  seen  why  so  much  fuss  was  made 
in  the  commencement  of  this  letter  about  good  linings. 
Let  no  novitiate  suppose  that  by  making  powerful  beds 
he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  compete  with  severe  cold. 
No,  strange  to  say,  if  excess  is  practised  in  this  part  of 
the  business,  the  odds  are  that  burning  takes  place  ; 

“  there  is  a  traitor  within  the  camp.”  Here,  a  little 
infirmity  attaches  to  the  old  “dung-bed,”  it  is  often 
guilty  of  extremes,  and  liable  to  vicissitudes. 

As  parting  advice,  then,  we  say,  so  discreetly  manage 
your  dung-working  as  to  dissipate  the  noxious  gases, 
yet  retain  a  strong  fibre  in  the  fermenting  mass ;  one, 
in  fact,  capable  of  speedily  sympathising  for  months  with 
the  “linings.”  These  things  done,  and  the  former  j 
advices  carried  out,  try  and  persuade  your  cucumbers  | 
and  melons  to  fancy  themselves  out-ol-doors  in  their  ; 
own  clime,  and  they  will  by  no  means  be  offended.  We  | 
did  intend  to  have  added  a  few  remarks  on  some*points  j 
of  subsequent  culture;  and  amongst  the  rest  about  the 
application  of  sulphur,  about  which  we  have  received,  it 
seems,  a  kindly  hint  and  challenge  from  our  very 
scientific  and  clever  helpmate,  Mr.  Fish.  This,  however, 
must  stand  over,  as  nothing  imminent  pertains  to  delay 
in  this  respect.  R.  Ereington. 
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BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

There  is  a  white-flowered  variety  of  Unique,  a  very 
strong  grower,  and  the  leaves  not  so  soft  or  downy ;  but 
it  flowers  too  sparingly  for  a  beddor,  and  it  seems  to  be 
quite  barren.  It  is  a  good  variety,  however,  to  force  in 
the  spring  for  cut  flowers,  and  the  way  to  make  the 
most  of  it  is  to  keep  it  well  cramped  at  the  roots  all  the 
summer,  and  to  have  it  in  its  flowering  pot  before  the 
middle  of  July,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  keep  it  stopped  at  every  second  joint  it  makes. 
It  will  stand  tlio  same  degree  of  heat  as  Alba  multijiora, 
but  will  not  come  into  flower  so  soon.  Every  conceiv¬ 
able  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  witli  this  geranium, 
to  see  if  it  can  be  made  to  seed.  Starvation  at  the 
roots,  old  age,  and  a  sudden  check  or  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  moment  the  flowers  are  ripe  for  crossing, 
are  the  best-known  rules  for  causing  geraniums,  that  are 
shy  to  seed,  to  become  breeders.  The  easiest  way  to 
accomplish  all  this  is  to  use  poor,  light  soil  lor  potting, 
to  keep  the  plant  or  plants  in  the  same  pot  for  years, 
without  any  change  of  soil,  to  give  them  no  stimulus,  by 
extra  heat  or  otherwise,  through  the  whole  winter  and 
spring,  and  to  endeavour  to  keep  them  back  from  bloom¬ 
ing  to  a  later  period  than  is  natural  to  them,  and  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  open  stop  the  shoot  a  joint  beyond 
the  truss,  and  set  the  plant  in  a  cold  draught,  and  give 
it  very  little  water  for  a  few  days.  I  am  quite  confident 
that  each  of  these  steps  will  help  a  shy  breeder  to  seed, 
also  that  old  age  helps  the  process. 

The  cause  of  barrenness  in  geraniums  is  more  myste¬ 
rious  than  that  in  any  other  family  of  plants  that  I  have 
tried.  I  never  met  a  single  instance  in  the  whole  race 
in  which  the  female  organs  were  not  quite  perfect,  as  far 
as  could  be  made  out  even  by  the  help  of  magnifiers. 
The  male  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  all  kinds  of 
defects,  from  a  barren  anther  to  the  want  of  any  traces 
of  their  existence  beyond  a  toothed  ring  where  they 
ought  to  spring  from.  Their  numbers,  when  they  are 
developed,  are  as  variable  as  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
Another  freak  worthy  of  notice,  and  one  which  ought  to 
save  a  promising  seedling,  is  that  for  some  years  a  seed¬ 
ling  may  be  quite  destitute  of  pollen,  and  yet  turn 
round  after  a  while  and  produce  pollen  in  abundance. 
Witness  Compactum,  in  which,  at  first,  you  could  not 
meet  with  a  pollen  anther  in  a  hundred  flowers,  but  now 
it  is  as  rare  to  find  a  barren  anther.  The  same  with 
'Torn  Thumb.  I  recollect  Mr.  Ayres,  who  first  brought 
Tom  into  notice,  being  quite  fierce  with  some  one  who 
offered  seeds  of  it  for  sale  ;  he  said  the  thing  was  down¬ 
right  imposition,  that  he  had  known  it  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  that  it  produced  no  seeds  at  all.  Meantime, 
however,  Tom  was  getting  up  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
and  thenceforward  lias  seeded  as  freely  as  any  of  them. 

Now,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  keep  this  in  mind,  as 
when  we  get  a  seodling,  however  poor  in  colour,  from  a 
section  that  is  hard  to  seed,  we  ought  to  keep  it  some 
years,  although  at  first  we  might  think  it  of  no  use 
because  it  had  no  pollen.  The  very  distinct  sections  of 
geraniums  will  only  cross — for  some  generations — with 
others  belonging  to  the  same  section  as  themselves,  and 
when  any  of  these  are  ticklish  to  seed,  a  seedling  like 
the  above  comes  in  very  useful  if  it  ever  produces  pollen. 
Hence  it  is  that  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  Wldte 
Unique  to  be  kept  for  the  chance  of  yet  getting  it  to 
seed,  or  even  to  yield  pollen,  because  we  are  very  short 
of  kinfis  in  the  section  of  Unique,  and  they  have  not  yet 
crossed  with  any  in  the  other  sections. 

Moores  Defiance  is  the  only  other  sort  that  I  know 
of  which  belongs  to  the  true  Unique,  or  Capitatum, 
section,  and,  like  the  white  one,  it  is  hitherto  quite 
barren;  it  has  dull  scarlet  flowers,  runs  a  long  way, 
but  with  us  it  does  not  make  a  good  bed  ;  but  I  am  told 
that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  leave  it  out  in  the  beds 


from  year  to  year,  with  a  slight  covering  in  winter,  and 
by  that  means  it  blooms  beautifully  every  year,  and  is 
one  of  their  best  bedders  thero.  L  have  no  doubt  but 
the  white  one,  under  this  treatment,  would  answer 
equally  well. 

Here,  then,  ends  the  list  of  this  section,  Queen  of 
Portugal,  very  scarce ;  Shrubiand  Pet,  much  scarcer ; 
Unique,  purple  and  white;  and  Moores  Defiance.  It 
will  save  trouble  in  our  correspondence,  if  our  readers 
will  bear  in  mind  that  no  other  geranium  that  wo  know 
of  will  cross  with  any  of  these ;  but  still  that  is  no  reason  | 
why  some  one  might  not  succeed  better,  and  a  hap¬ 
hazard  experiment  may  prove  how  little  the  best  of  us  | 
know  on  the  subject,  For  walls  or  pillars,  and  for  I 
pyramidal  training  in  pots,  the  Unique  section  is  well 
adapted,  owing  to  their  free  growth  and  long-jointed 
stems;  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  sent  us  word  about  the  best  way  of  rooting 
cuttings  of  them  in  summer. 

Lady  Mary  Fox  is  the  best  and  the  last  of  its 
race.  1  am  not  sure  that  we  have  another  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  section,  but  I  have  known  a  good 
many  of  them.  Reniforme  and  Sapefiorum  were  the 
wild  parents  from  whence  this  favourite  race  first 
sprang.  The  third  or  fourth  generation  in  this  line 
produced  one  called  Ignescens,  which  was  a  great 
favourite  thirty  years  ago.  After  that  came  Ignescens 
major,  a  still  greater  favourite  followed  by  Fire  King, 
which  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  the  Unique 
section.  If  these  old  geraniums  are  now  lost,  as  I  ex¬ 
pect  they  are,  we  have  no  means  left  us  to  extend  the 
race  of  Lady  Mary  Fox,  for  I  am  quite  certain  it  will 
never  cross  with  any  other  geranium  out  of  its  own 
strain.  No  one  can  take  more  pains  with  it,  or  try  more 
varied  experiments  with  it  than  1  have  done,  and  as  I 
am  constantly  asked  how  to  improve  or  go  to  work  with 
such  and  such  bedders,  I  mean  to  put  the  whole  on  the 
best  footing  I  can  before  I  have  done  with  them.  1 
know  very  well,  however,  how  Lady  Mary  Fox,  or  the 
breed  to  which  it  belongs,  may  be  improved  to  a 
certainty,  and  that  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  again, 
and  to  keep  every  plant  that  seeds  in  every  cross  or 
generation,  until  you  push  the  race  to  the  exact  stage  at 
which  we  now  see  it  represented  in  Lady  Mary  Fox, 
that  is,  to  a  dead  lock.  Then  turn  back,  and  see  which 
are  the  best  of  your  reserved  seedlings  which  proved  fer¬ 
tile,  and  then  cross  them  round  in  a  circle  under  very 
high  cultivation.  This  is  exactly  the  route  by  which 
the  florists  have  brought  up  their  Pelargoniums  to  be 
the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  yet  many  of  them  deny  the  i 
inference  when  they  say  that  breeding  in-and-in  spoils 
their  stock,  when  the  truth  is  that  nothing  else  but 
breeding  in-and-in  has  been  going  on  among  them  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  offspring  of  three  wildings 
only  are  the  only  materials  that  have  been  worked  on 
with  during  that  timo.  However  the  tints  have  been 
varied,  the  blood  has  not  been  altered  since  Garth  and 
Poster,  the  fathers  of  the  large  geraniums,  took  the  reins 
from  the  hands  of  Dennis  and  Weltje,  the  last  of  the 
old  race  of  breeders.  Breeding  in-and-in  went  on  pros¬ 
perously  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  but,  like  our  bed¬ 
ders,  it  has  come  to  a  stand  still  affair  at  last.  I  have 
seen  every  new  seedling,  as  it  appeared  in  London  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  were  it  not  that  the  “  fancy” 
ones  had  been  made  use  of,  and  have  given  some  fine 
variations  to  the  race,  I  can  safely  assert  that  there  was 
not  a  single  improvement  as  to  race,  in  all  the  seedlings 
which  were  exhibited  for  the  last  ten  years,  although  a 
wonderful  improvement  was  going  on  all  the  time 
according  to  the  views  of  the  florist’s  fancy.  Circularity 
and  substance  of  petal  kept  the  game  alive  all  that  time,  ; 
but  at  last  the  “  Little  Fancies  ”  made  a  grand  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoyle.  Ajax  and  Ocellata 
leading  the  wray.  Their  i>oints  ought  not  to  be  lost,  nor  i 
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a  seedling  ot  good  colour  got  in  the  same  strain  for  years, 
if  it  seeds,  although  the  flowers  gaped  like  snapdragons. 
The  great  fault,  or  misfortune,  has  been,  that  as  soon  as 
|  an  improved  seedling  appeared  in  any  section,  the  more 
inferior  parents  wore  cast  away,  and  when  that  race 
arrived  at  tho  last  stage  and  became  entirely  barren, 
there  were  no  more  plants  left  to  experiment  on  in  any 
other  direction.  Lady  Mary  Fox,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Quer- 
cifolium,  Ooccinium,  Sidonia,  Spleenii,  and  a  few  others 
are  familiar  instances  in  proof  of  this  view  of  tho  sub¬ 
ject,  every  one  of  them  being  in  tho  last  stage  of  so 
many  sections,  and  all  of  them  barren,  with  none  of 
their  respective  sections  now  left  to  try  more  experi¬ 
ments  with.  For  a  long  time  1  thought  tho  Diadema- 
tum  section  was  in  its  last  stage  also,  but  1  got  one  seed¬ 
ling  from  Diadematum  rubescens,  the  one  callod  Hey ium, 
the  fourth  variety,  three  of  which  produce  abundance  of 
pollen,  so  that  we  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  Diadematurn  section  may  yet  be  much  improved. 

Sidonia,  Spleenii  and  Diadematurn  bicolor,  with  striped 
tiowers,  puzzle  me  as  to  their  parentage;  they  are  the 
produce  of  three  distinct  mothers  by  the  pollen  of  one 
type,  whatever  it  may  be.  In  Sidon'ui  we  see  the  gouty 
stems  of  some  of  the  tuberous-rooted  sections  quite  ap¬ 
parent,  and  so  seeing,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  great  changes  which  may  yet  be  effected  by  intro- 
l  ducing  the  pollen  of  the  wild  tuberous  species  to  some 
;  of  our  improved  sections. 

There  is  Curate,  a  perfectly  barren  kind,  and  only 
j  removed  a  few  generations  from  Reniforme,  by  the 
j  pollen  of  some  of  the  oak-leaved  section ;  but  now  we 
J  have  no  means  of  improving  it,  or  of  varying  the  expe¬ 
riments  by  which  it  first  appeared.  In  short,  taking  a 
general  view  of  all  our  best  bedders,  we  shall  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  fix,  from  which/we  cannot  budge  one  step  for 
want  of  materials ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  own  tho 
fact  at  once,  and  not  waste  more  time  in  hopeless  expe¬ 
riments  ;  but  let  me  give  a  description  of  these  barren 
ones,  for  the  use  of  young  beginners. 

The  breed  of  the  Unique  I  have  already  described, 
and  they  are  all  barren  except  Unique  itself.  Lady 
Mary  Fox  is,  perhaps,  the  best  bedder  of  all ;  the 
flowers  are  large,  orange  red,  with  large  dark  blotches 
in  the  upper  petals.  It  should  not  be  propagated  in  the 
summer,  because  after  it  comes  into  flower  to  the  end 
of  the  season,  there  is  no  cutting  to  be  got  from  a 
thousand  plants  except  of  “  flowering  wood,”  and  that 
soon  turns  a  plant  naked  and  too  loose  for  a  well-clothed 
bed.  I  burnt  my  fingers  with  it  twice  from  over¬ 
greediness,  striving  to  get  rich  in  it  too  soon,  instead  of 
being  content  with  spring  cuttings,  which  never  fail  to 
make  fine  healthy  plants  with  full  foliage.  It  will  not 
stand  forcing.  Rouge  et  Noir  is  quite  barren,  but  has 
plenty  of  pollen  ;  the  flowers  are  red  and  black,  as  the 
name  implies.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  bedders,  and 
!  the  freest  grower;  will  easily  root  all  the  year  round, 
and  never  fails  to  bloom  freely  to  the  very  end  of  the 
season,  unless  tho  soil  is  rich.  Poor  dry  soil  suits  it 
best,  and  the  older  the  plants  are  the  better  they  flower. 
Mr.  Davidson,  my  successor,  intends  planting  a  row  of 
i  it  next  summer  close  under  a  hedge  of  Gloire  do 
Rosamenc  rose.  The  effect  will  be  good,  no  doubt,  for 
the  particular  situation;  but  tho  combination,  or  tho 
two  together,  in  nine  places  out  of  ten,  would  not  please 
fastidious  people.  I).  Beaton. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  CAPE  HEATHS. 

Having  attended  to  the  modes  of  propagating  by  seeds 
and  by  cuttings,  and  stated  the  soil  and  conditions  most 
suitable;  having  stated  that,  in  many  cases,  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  purchase  nice  young  plants  than  to 
raise  them;  and  having  given  directions  for  the  choos¬ 
ing  of  plants  in  general,  and  hard-wooded  plants,  such 


as  Heaths,  in  particular,  I  now  proceed  to  their  general 
management,  not  confining  myself,  however,  to  the  well- 
trodden  highway,  where  those  who  are  fortunate  in  pos¬ 
sessing  tho  most  extensive  means  alone  could  follow ; 
but  taking  a  saunter  into  the  by-lanes,  whenever  the 
doing  so  would  be  of  service  to  those  with  very  limited 
conveniences,  and  who  yet  wish  to  possess  a  few  of  these 
interesting  plants. 

Particular  as  are  the  attentions  necessary  in  raising 
plants  from  cuttings,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  some 
very  successful  in  propagating,  are  not  equally  success¬ 
ful  in  growing  the  plants  afterwards.  This  is,  so  far,  a 
matter  of  regret,  as  it  helps  to  foster  the  idea  that  there 
is  something  of  the  “  mysterious  ”  about  Heath  growing, 
known  only  to  the  few.  I  have  already,  as  a  matter  of 
honesty,  indicated  the  common  causes  of  failure  in  mixed 
houses,  where  a  show  of  bloom  is  required  in  winter ; 
but  these  obviated  by  care  and  forethought,  there  will, 
of  necessity,  be  no  more  difficulty  with  a  Heath  than  ! 
with  any  other  plant  we  usually  cultivate.  The  great 
proportion  of  failures  among  young  beginners,  is  the 
consequence  of  mistaken  fondling  rather  than  neglect. 

On  the  other  hand,  want  of  high  success  in  growing  in 
the  case  of  those  extra-successful  in  propagating,  in  the 
few  cases  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
seemed  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  attention 
after  the  plants  had  arrived  at  a  certain  stage.  No  hen 
could  be  more  attentive  to  the  brood  under  her  wings 
than  they  to  the  tit-bits  under  the  bell-glasses,  but,  uu- 
gifted  with  the  instinct  of  the  fowl,  they  dismissed  from 
their  tending  care  their  younglings  long  before  they 
could  shift  for  themselves ;  in  other  words,  consigned 
them  to  a  treatment  the  very  opposite  of  that  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  Thus,  who  can  look  at  and 
not  admire  the  order  and  the  method  in  which  these  pro¬ 
pagating  pots  have  been  prepared;  the  draining,  the 
soil,  the  sand,  all  so  perfect;  the  planting  so  regular 
and  mathematically  correct,  and  the  glasses  so  clean  and 
nice  ;  moisture  regulated  as  if  there  was  an  hygrometer 
under  every  glass,  and  air  and  light  meted  out  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  little  inmates;  nay,  we  may  go  a 
step  further,  and  ponder  over  the  care  exercised  when 
three  or  four  little  plants  are  inserted  round  the  sides 
of  a  pot,  though  even  then  the  first  symptoms  of  care¬ 
less  go-a-head-ism  may  be  manifesting  itself  in  the 
deficiency  of  drainage,  and  the  too  open,  or  too  close, 
nature  of  the  soil,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  young 
plunts  are  saved  by  their  proximity  to  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  acting  as  a  safety  drain.  But  let  such  a  superiority 
to  trifles  go  on  for  a  year,  or  several  years,  and  under 
repeated  shiftings,  and  some  fine  morniug,  when  you 
cannot  conceive  how,  yet  the  plants  will  get  foxy  under 
all  your  care.  You  turn  one  out  of  its  pot,  and  find  there 
are  only  two  or  three  bits  of  crocks  for  drainage,  and 
these  are  cemented  together  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  by  all  the  finer  soil  becoming  washed  down 
there  ;  while  evidence  is  not  absent,  owing  to  this  and 
the  constituents  of  tho  soil,  that  the  roots  have  been 
placed  alternately  in  a  marsh  and  on  a  dry  hill  top. 
Noting  this  observation  down,  and  proceeding  in  your 
examination,  you  may  find  that  tho  collar  of  one  plant 
(that  point  whence  roots  and  stem  proceed)  is  sunk  as 
much  in  the  soil  as  it  would  bo  necessary  to  sink  a 
Water  Lily  under  water;  while,  in  the  case  of  another 
plant,  you  may  find  that  not  only  the  collar  of  the  plant, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  its  ball  and  roots. are  as 
carefully  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  pot,  as  Mr. 
Appleby  would  direct  for  some  of  his  gorgeous  Epiphytes. 
Amid  such  extremes  there  must  be  a  medium,  not  only 
of  safety,  but  of  success ;  and  keeping  in  view  the 
beginnings,  I  consider  that  not  the  least  important  of 
these  is  the 

Rotting. — It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  attention  was 
directed  to  this  generally,  and  what  is  necessary  for  the 
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present,  therefore,  may  be  comprised  in  a  brief  compass,  i 
First,  the  pots  should  be  clean,  or  new,  well-burned, 
neither  so  hard  as  to  be  partly  vitrified,  nor  so  soft  as  j 
to  be  spongy,  and  very  porous.  The  inferiority  of  the  j 
latter,  to  well-burned  pots,  was  first  stated,  so  far  as  1  j 
am  aware,  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  It  the  pots  are  J 
1  new,  they  should  he  steeped  in  water,  and  then  dried ;  j 
otherwise  they  would  greedily  suck  moisture  from  the  j 
soil  next  them,  and  thus  deceive  you  as  to  when  water¬ 
ing  is  required.  Old  pots,  after  washing,  should  also 
j  be  thoroughly  dried  before  using.  If  very  dirty,  the 
|  scrubbing  will  be  rendered  more  easy  by  putting  soda 
in  the  water,  and  using  it  in  a  warm  state :  dip  the  pot 
in  clean  water  after  doing  so.  The  man  who  would  put 
|  a  nice  plant  in  a  dirty  pot  deserves  to  be,  and  in  all 
;  likelihood  will  be,  a  “  stick-in-the-mud  ”  for  life. 

2ndly.  Drainage.  I  merely  recommended  caps  to 
cover  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot :  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  is  a  piece  of  broken  pot,  with  its  convex  side  down¬ 
wards,  so  placed  that  a  worm  could  not  wriggle  itself 
in.  This  must  be  surrounded  with  other  pieces  placed 
hollow.  It  matters  not  much  what  it  is  (crocks,  pebbles, 
washed  gravel,  or  charcoal;  we  would  have  a  part  of  the 
latter,  and  would  not  object  to  some  of  each)  provided 
there  are  several  layers,  and  the  smallest  uppermost. 
This  is  of  more  importance  if,  as  recommended  above, 
the  first  crock  is  placed  with  its  rounded  side  downwards  ; 
for  though  that  would  not  prevent  the  extra  water 
draining  away,  yet  it  would  be  apt  to  become  water¬ 
logged  if  the  finer  soil  was  washed  down,  and  blocked 
up  around  it.  To  counteract  this  wo  place  the  fine 
drainage  uppermost,  and,  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  place 
a  thin  layer  of  moss  over  the  drainage  to  separate  it 
from  the  soil.  Moss,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best. 
Chopped  wheat-straw  is  an  inferior  substitute,  as  it 
possesses  none  of  the  moisture-retaining  qualities  of  the 
moss,  and  neither  does  it  so  effectually  prevent  the  finer 
soil  passing.  From  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the  depth 
of  the  pot  may  be  considered  an  average  for  drainage ; 
but  for  strong-growing  Heaths  less  will  do,  and  for 
tender,  slowly-growing  ones  more  will  be  necessary, 
unless  great  care  is  taken  to  prepare  the  compost  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  need  be  no  dread  about  using 
the  watering-pot. 

3rdly.  The  Compost.  The  right  soil  I  have  already 
described.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  must  be  regulated 
by  the  size  and  age  of  the  plant,  and  the  size  of  the 
shift  given.  It  is  generally  got  in  turves  from  an  upland 
Heath.  For  the  first  pricking-out  of  young  plants,  and 
for  one  or  two  subsequent  shillings,  these  turves  may  be 
knocked  or  beaten  to  pieces  with  a  spade.  For  such 
small  plants  the  soil  must  be  fine  and  lighter,  that  is, 
containing  more  sand,  than  that  required  for  older 
plants.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  I  would  admit 
of  sifting  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  for  - 
separating  the  ling  and  more  turfy  portions  of  the  heath 
mould,  as  these  latter  will  be  required  for  older  plants. 
For  the  second  or  third  shiftiugs,  when  small  shifts  are  1 
given,  the  above  sifted  soil  would  answer  well,  provided  ! 
it  was  sifted  over  again,  with  a  very  fine  sieve,  for  | 
|  removing  the  finer  earthy  matter.  After  the  plants  had  j 
filled  a  four-inch  pot,  this  is  the  only  use  1  would  put  a  | 
sieve  to  in  preparing  compost  for  them.  After  this,  also,  1 
though  it  might  not  answer  in  a  commercial  establishment, 

I  would  advise  amateurs  to  discard  the  spade  for  chop¬ 
ping  their  turves,  and  to  pull  them  to  pieces  with  their 
I  hands.  This  will  require  more  time,  but  you  will  have 
no  reason  afterwards  to  regret  it  as  mispent.  You  will 
thus  obtain  pieces  of  the  size  you  want,  without  a  great 
portion  being  rendered  too  small  for  your  purpose.  In 
the  tearing  it  asunder  plenty  of  fine  matter  will  bo 
!  obtained  to  pack  the  lumpier  pieces  firmly.  The  best 
devised  garden  utensil  is  nothing  compared  to  fingers 
for  such  work.  The  size  of  the  turfy  pieces  must  be 


proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  and  the  size  of  the 
shift  given.  The  larger  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  field- 
bean  in  a  four-inch  pot  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  hen’s  j 
egg  in  one  of  sixteen  inches,  with  intermediate  smaller 
sizes  down  to  the  dustier  matter  that  unites  them  all 
together.  Openness,  united  with  firmness,  is  thus  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  equalizing  of  moisture  and  atmospheric  ] 
influences.  A  result  to  be  gained,  neither  by  using 
few  and  large  pieces,  nor  yet  by  going  to  the  other 
extreme  and  adopting  finely-sifted  soil.  The  Heath 
soil  if  kept  out  of  doors,  will  seldom  be  too  wet, 
unless  in  rainy  weather,  when  it  may  quickly  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  dried.  When  kept  under  cover  it  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  too  dry,  and  then  should  be  watered  sufficiently 
through  a  rosed  watering-pot,  and  turned  over  with  the  | 
hands,  until  it  is  found  to  be  in  that  pleasant  medium  i 
state  that  is  neither  wet  nor  dry.  Next  to  the  un-  j 
pardonable  act  of  placing  a  heath  in  fresh  soil,  with  its  ! 
fiall  of  roots  and  earth  in  a  dry  condition,  is  the  using 
compost,  mud  wet,  or  so  dry  that  the  water  runs  off' it,  ! 
or  stands  on  it,  instead  of  going  into  it. 

The  main  part  of  the  compost  being  thus  secured, 
other  ingredients  must  be  added  to  increase  its  firm¬ 
ness  and  openness.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
sandy  matter.  Some  heath  soils  have  enough  of  sand 
naturally,  but  most  require  an  addition,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether  it  may  constitute  about  one-fifth.  Rather  more 
will  be  wanted  for  young  plants ;  less  will  do  for  older 
ones,  and  more  especially  if  gritty,  soft,  broken  free¬ 
stone  constitutes  an  ingredient.  The  simd  should  be  of 
the  best  quality  as  described  for  cuttings.  About  one- 
quarter  part  more  may  consist  of  equal  proportions  of 
charcoal,  broken  pots,  and  freestone,  using  most  for 
large  shifts,  and  proportioning  the  size  of  the  pieces  to 
the  size  of  the  shifts.  R  Fish. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTOCALYX  ENDLICHERIANUS  CULTURE. 

This  fine  plant,  Endlicher’s  Artocalyx,  is  another 
addition  to  the  large  tribe  of  Gesnerworts.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  M.  C.  Heller,  a  foreign  botanist  and  col¬ 
lector,  in  the  woods  of  Mirador,  in  the  South  American 
province  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  M.  Abel, 
an  eminent  horticulturist  at  Vienna.  In  his  hothouse 
it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  1818. 

It  is  a  remarkable  plant,  and  of  noble  appearance ; 
the  stem  is  strong,  and  clothed  with  stout,  short  hairs, 
almost  approaching  to  prickles;  the  leaves  are  very 
large,  very  strongly  veined,  and  toothed  at  the  edges ;  i 
the  calyx,  or  flower-cup,  is  deep  green,  and  thickly  \ 
covered  with  almost  black  hair — from  this  circumstance 
it  has  its  name,  arto,  bear’s  skin,  calyx,  flower-cup.  Its 
second,  or  specific  name,  is  given  in  honour  of  31. 
Endlicher,  the  celebrated  botanist.  The  corolla  is  large, 
tubular,  and  swelling  out  to  its  margin,  where  it  expands 
into  five  segments,  the  edges  of  which  are  deeply  cut 
into  fringes  of  yellowish  hair.  The  outside  of  the  corolla 
is  of  a  golden  hue;  the  inside  of  the  segments  is  of  two  • 
colours,  the  ground  colour  being  buff,  but  striped  with  , 
crimson  purple.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  stem, 
from  the  axils  of  decayed  leaves,  under  the  living  ones,  j 
and  generally  in  pairs,  the  one  opening  before  the  other.  ; 
It  was  found  in  mountainous  regions,  about  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there,  in  the  freshness 
of  the  shade,  they  flourish  in  the  deep  gorges  of  the  ' 
mountains  seldom  visited  by  the  foot  of  man.  In  these  [ 
places,  wdiero  humidity  arises  from  the  still  waters,  or 
from  decaying  vegetables,  they  flourish  upon  such  rustic 
pedestals  as  the  short  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  to  which 
they  fix  by  their  long  roots.  Their  single  light  stems, 
slightly  woody  at  the  base,  raise  their  branches  to  the 
height  of  a  man,  ornamented  with  bunches  of  golden  j 
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flowers,  shaded  with  their  beautiful,  velvet-like  leaves. 
The  larger  calyxes  remind  us  of  the  large  hairy  helmets 
of  some  of  our  horse  soldiers.  The  plant  is  as  yet  very 
rare,  but  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  propagate,  and  is  already 
in  the  nurseryman’s  hands,  it  will  soon  be  come-at-able. 

Culture. — The  above  description  of  the  native  locality 
in  which  this  curious  and  handsome  plant  was  found, 
points  out  the  proper  mode  of  culture.  If  all  our  collec¬ 
tors  were  to  send  home,  along  with  the  plants  they 
obtain,  such  an  accurate  description  of  the  way  and 
situation  in  which  the  plants  grow,  we  should  have  but 
little  difficulty,  with  the  means  we  possess,  of  cultivating 
them  successfully.  Four  points  are  necessary  to  attend 
to  in  growing  this  plant — shade  and  moisture,  a  high 
temperature,  and  a  loose  open  material  for  the  roots. 
All  these  may  be  attained  in  our  stoves,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  orchid  house.  As  it  partakes,  in  its  pecu¬ 
liar  locality,  growing  on  the  dead  stumps  of  trees  and 
sending  its  roots  downwards,  in  much  of  the  habit  of 
some  orchids,  the  soil  to  pot  it  in  should  be  of  similar 
materials  in  which  we  cultivate  that  class  of  plants ; 
that  is,  a  composition  of  rough  lumps  of  peat,  half- 
decayed  leaves,  mixed  with  pieces  of  decaying  wood  and 
charcoal;  the  pots  to  he  well  drained.  The  plant,  at  the 
time  of  potting  in  the  spring,  should  he  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  pot,  the  materials  put  in  around  it,  and 
the  surface  covered  with  green  moss.  Place  it  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  stove  or  orchid  house;  supply  it  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  frequently  syringe  it 
overhead  with  water,  having  the  same  temperature  as 
the  air  of  the  house.  It  is  a  continually  growing  plant, 
and,  therefore,  requires  constant  moisture ;  but  as  all 
plants  require,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  period  of  rest  during 
the  winter  months,  the  heat  and  moisture  should  be 
then  more  moderate,  but  water  at  the  root  should  be 
never  entirely  withheld.  In  the  spring  and  summer, 
when  freely  growing,  it  ought  to  be  shaded  from  the 
bright  rays  of  the  sun ;  yet  the  cultivator  must  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  the  deep  shades  of  a  South  American  forest, 
the  excessive  light  of  those  regions  penetrates  so  much 
as  to  equal  our  daylight  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  ; 
therefore  in  cloudy  weather  let  the  plants  have  the  full 
light  of  day;  or,  in  other  words,  remove  the  shade  when¬ 
ever  the  sun  does  not  shine  clear  and  bright. 

Like  all  the  order  of  Gesnerworts,  this  plant  increases 
readily  by  cuttings.  Short  shoots  frequently  push  forth 
from  the  stem,  and  if  taken  off  when  young  make  the 
best  cuttings.  Insert  them  in  sand  under  bell-glasses, 
taking  care  that  the  leaves  do  not  come  in  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  glass.  Plunge  the  cutting-pots  up  to  the  ■ 
brim  in  a  moderately  heated  tan-bed,  or  set  them  upon  ! 
a  heated  bed  of  sand,  coal-aslies,  or  fine  charcoal,  any  of 
which  are  excellent  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  they 
are  rooted  pot  them,  and  repot  every  five  or  six  weeks,  | 
till  the  plants  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  fit  to  put  into 
blooming  pots  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide;  then 
treat  them  as  the  older  plants  described  above. 

T.  APPLEBY. 


MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

B.  T. — The  white,  funnel-shaped  flower  from  Norfolk 
!  is  not  new ;  it  is  a  Brugmansia,  and  was  raised  years 
ago  by  Knight  (of  Battle,  we  believe),  and  named  by  us, 
at  the  time,  B.  Knightii.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
and  well-known  Datura  arborea,  being  double,  whereas 
that  is  single. 

Pansies  [T.  Kean). — Not  one  of  them  is  in  colour  or 
character  as  it  will  be  in  spring,  although  bloomed  in 
pots  and  under  glass.  We  must  defer  opinions  till  then. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  Traveller  is  quite  mistaken  as  to 
the  enclosure  of  a  sovereign  operating  upon  our  opinions 
of  dowsers ;  and  that  it  was  wrong  of  him  to  mislead  a 
Fulham  nurseryman  by  stating  that  which  was  untrue, 


and  if  he  inquires,  his  much-respected  employer  will  tell 
him  so.  The  only  compliments  wo  ever  received,  was 
an  occasional  plant  of  anything  we  had  praised,  the  j 
raiser  thinking,  perhaps,  that  we  should  not  object  to 
grow  a  thing  of  which  we  had  given  a  good  opinion. 
There  is  no  man  living  can  accuse  us  of  taking  a  bribe, 
or  selling  our  opinion. 

Cinerarias  ( H .  D). — All  three  may  be  good  in  sea¬ 
son,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flower  in  proper 
character  now.  We  suspect  the  colours  will  be  more 
intense,  and  the  white  purer,  when  the  plants  attain 
more  strength,  and  the  season  comes  round  for  bloom-  j 
ing.  The  one  without  a  notch  is  promising,  but  we  ' 
can  say  no  more. 

J.  S. — The  bulb  of  Hyacinth  sent  was  bad  from  the 
first,  there  is  no  fault  in  the  water  nor  the  growth.  A 
very  experienced  dealer  could  have  told  it  was  bad ;  and  I 
nearly  all  going  bad  alike  is  no  fault  in  the  grower, 
except  his  first  fault  of  buying  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
where  diseased  roots  are  sold  by  thousands  every  au¬ 
tumn.  It  may,  as  J.  S.  says,  be  vexing;  but  if  amateurs 
will  not  deal  with  respectable  persons,  they  deserve  to 
be  taken  in.  Where  can  growers  get  rid  of  worthless 
bulbs  so  well  as  by  auction,  to  people  fond  of  bargains? 


VERBENA  CULTURE  FOR  EXHIBITING. 

( Continued  from  page  232.) 

Protecting  when  in  Bloom. — As  soon  as  the  flowers 
begin  to  expand,  they  require  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  rough,  ungenial  storms 
of  rain,  wind,  or  hail,  that  often  visit  us  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  Those  in  pots,  in  frames,  are  very 
easily  protected  from  too  bright  sun,  by  a  covering  of 
thin  canvass.  This  is  far  preferable  to  mats,  because 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  sufficiently  tempered  with  the 
canvass,  without  excluding  too  much  light ;  whereas 
the  mat  causes  too  dark  a  shade,  and  thereby  injures  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  besides  very  sensibly  impairing 
the  health  of  the  plants.  The  way  we  manage  is  to 
procure  the  canvass  wide  enough  to  reach  across  the 
frame ;  it  is  then  rolled  out  the  whole  length  of  the 
frame  or  pit,  and  cut  oil’  the  exact  size,  leaving  a  small 
portion  at  each  end  to  double  over  two  round  pieces  of 
wood  that  are  just  as  long  as  the  frame  is  wide.  To 
these  the  canvass  is  nailed,  with  short,  flat-headed  nails. 
One  of  these  pieces  of  wood  is  fastened  firmly  at  one 
end,  and  the  other  is  loose  to  roll  the  canvass  on.  When 
the  sun  is  powerful  enough  to  spoil  the  colours  of  the 
flowers,  the  canvass  is  rolled  out,  and  firmly  fastened  at 
the  other  end  with  short  strings  of  strong  cord ;  this 
keeps  the  canvass  stretched  out,  even  in  windy  weather, 
and  effectually  answers  the  purpose.  The  cultivator, 
however,  must  be  careful  not  to  shade  too  much.  It 
should  not  be  used  too  early  in  the  morning,  and  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  sun’s  power  begins  to  decline 
in  the  afternoon;  should  clouds  intervene  during  the 
day,  remove  the  shade  immediately.  The  light  is  need¬ 
ful  to  bring  out  the  colours  bright  and  distinct.  In 
using  the  shade,  another  point  must  be  attended  to,  and 
that  is  to  reduce  the  air.  Shade  reduces  the  heat;  aud 
to  prevent  a  too  great  and  sudden  change,  the  stream  of 
fresh  air  rushing  in  behind  the  frame  should  be  lessened, 
but  when  the  shade  is  removed  more  air  may  be  given. 
This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  external 
atmosphere  at  the  time,  and  in  this  particular  the  ope¬ 
rator  must  exercise  his  own  judgment. 

Shelter  for  Verbenas  that  are  planted  out  in  the  beds.— 
Though  tiie  verbena  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  hardy 
plant,  yet  to  bloom  it  to  perfection,  so  as  to  be  able 
with  certainty  to  place  flowers  fit  to  compete  with  upon 
the  exhibition  table,  protection  from  ungenial  weather 
is  indispensable.  The  necessity  for  this  shelter  caused 
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vis  to  recommend  the  plants  from  which  the  flowers  for 
exhibition  are  to  be  gathered  to  be  planted  in  beds,  four 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  ground  would  allow;  a 
round  or  fancy-shaped  bed  could  not  be  so  readily  or 
conveniently  sheltered.  The  kind  of  shelter  we  recom¬ 
mend  is  that  formed  with  hoops,  long  rods,  and  lengths 
of  oiled  canvass ;  the  garden  mats  might  be  used,  but 
the  shade  they  give  is  too  much.  In  frosty  weather, 
which  sometimes  occurs  even  so  late  as  April,  the  mats 
might  be  used  during  the  night  with  good  effect,  but 
during  the  day,  to  shelter  from  the  sun  or  storms,  the 
canvass  is  by  far  the  best.  The  way  to  apply  these 
shelters  is  as  follows : — If  wood  edgings  are  used,  pro¬ 
cure  a  sufficient  number  of  iron  staples,  and  drive  them 
into  the  wood,  about  an  inch-and-a-half  from  the  top, 
at  four  feet  apart,  and  exactly  opposite  to  each  other, 
leaving  sufficient  of  each  staple  projecting  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  hoops ;  then  procure  a  sufficient  number  of 
strong  stakes,  either  round  or  square,  the  latter  is  the 
best;  sharpen  one  end,  and  saw  the  other  off  directly 
across ;  drive  one  in  at  each  end,  and  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  Arm,  leaving  them  out  of  the  ground 
about  two  feet-and-a-half;  then  drive  others  in,  at  equal 
distances,  down  the  centre,  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
two  end  ones ;  the  distance  between  these  need  not  be 
less  than  six  feet.  These  stakes  are  to  support  a  long 
rod,  and  this  is  to  keep  up  the  hoops  a  sufficient  height 
above  the  plants  when  in  bloom  ;  when  this  long  rod  is 
fixed  in  its  place,  nail  it  down  securely  to  the  row  of 
stakes.  The  structure  will  then  appear  like  a  house 
with  the  rig-tree  fixed,  the  rafters  being  wanting ;  these 
are  to  be  formed  with  the  hoops ;  the  best  kind  are  of 
hazel  or  ash  rods.  Cut  them  the  right  length,  insert 
one  end  in  the  staple,  and  gradually  bend  it  over  the 
rig-tree,  and  thrust  the  other  end  iuto  the  corresponding 
staple  on  the  opposite  side ;  proceed,  one  by  one,  till  the 
whole  length  of  the  bed  is  furnished  with  these  rafters. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  put  in  a  nail  at 
each  end  of  each  hoop,  to  keep  it  perfectly  secure  in  its 
place ;  in  such  a  case,  the  nail  should  be  driven  in  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  staple.  The  building  has  now 
advanced  another  step,  and,  to  complete  it,  two  more 
long  rods  will  be  necessary ;  place  these  at  exactly  an 
equal  distance  from  the  central  rod  and  the  ground,  tie 
them  with  strong  twine  to  each  hoop.  If  the  bed  is 
very  long,  the  rods  need  not  be  the  entire  length,  but 
may  be  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  tied  together  where 
they  meet,  allowing  two  or  three  inches  to  wrap  over 
each  other  for  that  purpose.  .  The  building  is  now  ready 
to  receive  the  roof  of  canvass ;  this  should  either  be  pro¬ 
cured  ready  made,  of  sufficient  width  to  cover  the  bed 
from  side  to  side,  quite  down  to  the  edging,  or  it  should 
be  in  two  pieces,  sewed  together,  the  same  width.  This 
covering  should  be  in  lengths  sufficiently  handy,  so  as 
to  be  easily  thrown  off  when  not  wanted. 

T.  ArPLEBY. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FORCING  CARROTS. 

For  the  next  three  months  every  contrivance  that  the 
managing  gardener  can  adopt,  will  be  required  to 
“shelter,”  or,  it  may  be,  “force”  something  or  other 
iuto  a  condition  which  it  could  never  have  attained  at 
that  time  without  such  aid.  And  the  vegetable  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  present  essay,  is  one  of  those 
which  require  both  the  agencies  mentioned  above,  “pro¬ 
tection  and  heat  ”  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  its  importance 
is  seldom  regarded  of  such  paramount  consequence  as  to 
entitle  it  to  a  frame  and  lights,  except  in  places  where 
these  articles  are  plentiful,  or  it  may  be  where  young 
carrots  are  specially  wanted  very  early  in  the  season, 
as  in  our  own  case,  where  we  have  sown  them  some 


time  ago.  But  as  the  great  mass  of  cultivators  are 
anxious  to  have  this  vegetable  as  early  as  they  can, 
without  being  able  to  afford  it  “  glass,”  we  shall  address 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  assisting  them  with  advice  on 
the  matter. 

Most  writers  on  gardening  recommend  a  quantity  of 
this  esculent  to  be  sown  on  some  dry  border  in  the 
autumn,  and  there  stand  the  winter,  to  bo  drawn  in 
spring  when  of  the  proper  size ;  now,  though  we  have 
adopted  this  plan  for  many  years,  we  confess  the  produce 
so  obtained  can  never  be  denominated  young  rarrots. 

In  fact,  we  have  known  a  tolerably  good  judge  rather 
puzzled  to  know  what  kind  of  roots  they  were  when 
deprived  of  their  tops,  as  the  long  period  of  dull  cold 
weather  they  remain  in  the  ground  so  alters  the  character 
of  the  variety,  that  though  it  may  have  been  of  the 
best  Early  Horn,  or  Lony  Surrey,  breed,  yet  it  becomes 
so  blanched  as  more  to  resemble  a  parsnip  than  a  carrot; 
and  when  the  genial  weather  of  spring  does  set  in,  it 
will  be  found  that  full  nine-tenths  of  the  crop  run  to 
seed  at  once,  and  become,  of  course,  useless.  This  state 
of  things  we  have  experienced  so  often,  that  we  only 
sow  a  few  every  year  for  the  commonest  purposes,  and 
depend  on  our  frames  and  other  resources  for  the  supply 
of  useful  roots  required  in  spring. 

When,  therefore,  the  amateur  has  a  frame  to  spare 
for  such  a  purpose,  we  need  hardly  go  over  the  beaten 
track  in  advising  him  to  make  up  a  hotbed  of  well- 
tempered  fermenting  material,  put  in  the  requisite 
quantity  of  soil,  and  sow  the  seed — these  matters  are  so 
well  known  as  to  be  no  longer  necessary  to  name  them ; 
but  when  a  sort  of  “  make  shift  ”  has  to  be  adopted, 
some  little  contrivance  must  be  called  into  action.  In 
the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  the  amateur  to  have 
plenty  of  leaves,  or  it  may  be  leaves  and  horse-dung 
mixed,  or,  if  the  latter  alone,  we  will  suppose  it  sweetened 
by  frequent  turnings,  &c.  We  will  also  expect  there  to 
be  some  coarse,  useless  slabs,  or  deals,  lying  about,  and 
a  pole  or  two,  with  some  light  hurdles.  A  suitable 
place  being  fixed  on  for  making  up  the  bed,  let  that  be 
done  rather  carefully,  as  it  ought  not  to  sink  unevenly 
afterwards  ;  the  quantity  of  carrots  wanted  will  regulate 
its  length,  and  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  heating 
material  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  the  same  to  its 
height.  This  done,  arrange  the  slabs  with  their  sawn 
sides  out,  nail  them  together  at  the  corners,  and  if  the 
sides  be  of  great  length  and  likely  to  get  bulged  out,  a 
cross  piece  may  be  introduced  with  advantage,  taking 
care  in  making  it  that  it  is  something  less  than  the 
hotbed  it  is  to  stand  upon  ;  this  done,  drive  a  row  of 
stakes  down  the  centre  of  the  bed,  which  they  will  easily 
do  until  they  reach  the  ground  :  after  cutting  their  tops 
even,  say  at  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  slab  frame, 
nail  a  straight  pole  along  their  tops.  This  is  to  act  as 
a  ridge  against  which  to  lean  the  shelters,  and  we 
strongly  advise  the  inexperienced  cultivator  to  have 
everything  in  that  way  prepared  before  he  puts  on  the 
soil,  and  sows  his  seed.  We  usually  thatch  hurdles 
carefully,  and  let  them  lean  against  this  centre  rail  or 
ridge,  and  make  our  beds  the  proper  width  to  suit  these 
hurdles;  and  as  our  beds  run  east  and  west,  on  coarse 
or  cold  days  we  leave  the  north  one  on  all  day.  Some¬ 
thing,  also,  must  be  contrived  to  stop  up  the  ends, 
which  may  remain  stopped  in  the  day  time ;  a  mat, 
folded  so  as  to  resemble  a  gable,  makes  no  bad  substitute 
for  these  necessary  architectural  auxiliaries.  Some  little 
tasto  will  be  required  to  give  the  wliolo  a  snug  appear-  \ 
ance;  and  though  we  have  no  hopes  of  stopping  the 
ingress  of  a  certain  portion  of  cold  air,  yet  we  advise  the 
cracks  and  other  openings  to  be  as  small  and  as  few  as 
possible.  When  all  arrangement  about  the  roof  is  i 
completed,  put  in  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  made  porous  by  sand  rather  than  by  leaf- 
mould  or  dung ;  the  latter  ingredients  being  too  apt  to 
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induce  a  forked  growth.  It  ought  also  to  he  at  least 
eight  inches  deep.  The  Early  Horn  is  the  best  variety 
for  this  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  for  most  others  in  the 
garden,  it  being  much  sweeter  than  the  larger  kinds. 
A  slight  sprinkling  of  Radishes  might  be  sown  with  the 
carrots;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  them  beiore 
they  do  any  harm  to  the  carrots:  and  we  only  advise 
their  being  sown  in  consequence  of  their  quicker  vege¬ 
tation  and  after-growth. 

We  do  not  presume  the  above  details  are  the  best  to 
suit  all  cases ;  so  much  depends  on  the  available  re- 
sources,  that  much  must  be  lett  to  the  ingenuity  ot  the 
operator.  A  low  blank  wall  is  a  very  good  place  to 
build  a  bed  against,  in  which  the  structure  will  be  more 
of  a  “lean-to”  than  a  “  span  root.  Mats  may  also  be 
substituted  for  thatched  hurdles,  or  asphalte  may  be 
better  still ;  yet  we  question  whether  these  things  will 
keep  out  the  amount  of  frost  that  straw  does.  At  all 
events  some  covering  must  be  used,  and  that  ol  a  cleanly 
and  portable  kind,  and  we  are  in  hopes  ot  hearing  ot 
some  friend  to  horticulture  introducing  a  something 
more  suitable  for  that  purpose  than  anything  yet 
known  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  make  the  most 
we  can  of  what  we  now  possess. 

It  will  easily  suggest  itselt  to  the  reader,  that  the 
above  contrivance,  or  something  similar  to  it,  may  be 
made  to  suit  other  vegetables  as  well  as  early  carrots, 
such  as  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Turnips,  as  well  as  to  rear 
such  plants  as  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  &c.  The 
two  first-named  it  will  most  likely  be  necessary  to 
sow  in  such  a  position,  in  order  to  succeed  the  last 
autumn-sown  crop,  when  the  latter  happens  (as  is  olten 
the  case)  to  suffer  much  during  the  winter.  And,  by- 
and-by,  a  bed  of  this  kind  might  be  made  up  for  French 
Beans,  but  it  is  too  early  for  them  yet;  besides,  when 
they  are  planted  in  such  a  position,  we  advise  their 
being  raised  in  some  warmer  place,  hardened  oft  and 
planted  out;  but  more  of  this  anon.  Only  we  must  not 
omit  to  say  that  preparations  must  be  made  for  planting 
Potatoes  in  such  a  way ;  the  first  crop  we  presume  to 
be  progressing  under  glass,  but  all  after  crops  may  be 
denied  that  assistance,  unless  it  be  made  so  as  to  be 
removed  soon  after  without  injury  to  the  growing  crop. 

Ejtchen-garden  Sundries. — Mushroom  beds  that 
have  been  some  time  in  bearing,  and  show  symptoms  ot 
ceasing  to  do  so,  will  olten  be  revived  by  a  sound 
watering  with  tepid  manure-water,  and  if  heat  can  be 
applied  in  any  shape  they  will  usually  rally  again. 
Another  bed  may  now  be  made  where  there  exist  modes 
of  heating  the  place  they  are  in,  but  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  advising  much  heat  to  be  applied  to  a 
mushroom-house  in  a  general  way,  as  that  useful  agent 
hurries  them  on  too  fast,  which  shortens  the  season  ol 
their  duration,  so  that  where  there  is  not  abundance  ot 
such  accommodation,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  beds  in 
bearing  to  continue  doing  so,  if  they  seem  so  disposed, 
without  fire-heat,  except  in  severe  weather.  Fresh  beds 
made  now  must  have  double  the  allowance  ol  spawn 
that  those  made  in  autumn  required.  After  this  time 
mushroom  beds  are  rarely  made  up  ;  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  overcoming  the  numerous  pests  they  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  about  April,  in  the  shape  ot  maggots,  &c.,  is 
such  as  to  render  them  less  cared  for  at  that  period. 
Attend  to  other  things  in  the  course  of  forcing,  and 
subject  fresh  lots  to  that  ordeal  as  they  seem  likely  to 
be  wanted,  taking  notice  that  the  same  amount  ol  heat 
applied  to  Sea-hale  will  bring  it  to  perfection  “  now”  in 
two-thirds  of  the  time  it  required  in  November  and 
December;  this,  therefore,  must  regulate  the  young 
practitioner  in  any  arrangements  he  may  wish  to  make 
for  especial  occasions.  A  pan  or  two  of  Celery  may 
now  be  sown,  if  not  done  before.  Capsicums,  also, 
might  be  put  in  now;  but  it  is  too  early  yet  for 
Tomatoes.  We  need  hardly  advise  the  young  cultivator 


to  look  carefully  over  his  Cucumber  plants,  and  Melons 
too,  that  may  be  corning  up  ;  but  we  last  week  entered 
rather  fully  into  the  first  processes  necessary  to  these 
important  crops,  that  we  need  not  repeat  it  here.  Take 
advantage  of  frosty  mornings  and  dig  over  the  ground 
intended  for  Onions,  &c.,  so  that  it  may  get  mellow 
before  it  be  wanted.  Look  to  the  first-sown  Peas 
which  will  now  be  showing  themselves,  as  this  is  the 
most  likely  time  for  mice  and  other  vermin  finding 
them.  A  dredging  of  soot  or  wood-ashes  will  partly 
prevent  their  ravages,  but  trapping  and  other  modes  of 
extermination  must  be  made  use  of  now,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  to  have  been  done  before.  Examine  and 
house  Endive  that  may  be  wanted ;  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  has  enabled  these  crops  to  stand  unscathed  out¬ 
doors,  but  it  is  always  better  to  have  a  supply  on  hand, 
as  before  this  reaches  the  reader,  the  season  may  be 
as  severe  as  it  is  now  mild,  and  gardeners  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies.  J.  Robson. 


CAN  AURICULA  CULTURE  BE  REVIVED? 

As  we  began  to  grow  Auriculas  more  than  forty  years  ago 
under  the  instruction  of  poor  old  Gable,  of  the  City  Gardens, 
who  managed  to  beat  many  country  growers  at  the  shows 
round  the  Metropolis,  and,  although  we  were  no  further  from 
the  smoke  of  London  than  Hackney,  were  pretty  nearly  as 
successful  as  the  cunning  old  florist  himself,  we  never  could 
see  the  sense,  nor  the  object,  of  those  mysterious  writers 
who  made  the  Auricula  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and 
difficult  of  all  flowers  to  manage  to  everybody  who  followed 
their  directions.  Our  compost,  like  old  Gable’s,  was  simple  ; 
our  only  contrivances,  a  common  garden  frame  and  light,  and 
a  few  hand  glasses. 

In  1832,  we  published  a  simple,  but  certain  practice,  dif¬ 
fering  from  all  previous  writers,  and  not  a  new  idea  has 
turned  up  among  all  the  pretenders,  who,  without  being  able 
to  grow  the  flower  themselves  with  any  degree  of  success, 
have,  nevertheless,  published,  in  then-  own  names,  or,  at 
least,  in  works  under  their  controul,  directions  founded  on 
old  and  bold  writings,  of  which  we  very  fully  exposed  the 
fallacy.  Some,  indeed,  republished  our  ideas  in  their  own 
words,  and,  like  the  growers  of  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Tulips,  and 
other  florists’  flowers,  having  tried  and  proved  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  our  lessons,  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  trea¬ 
tises  and  instructions  founded  on  their  practice,  which  prac¬ 
tice  was  adopted  from  our  early  instructions.  But  facts  are 
stubborn  things ;  they  could  not  remove  our  early  writings 
from  the  horticultural  works  in  which  they  appeared,  and 
the  only  credit  they  gained  was  among  those  who  had  not 
seen  the  original.  However,  for  the  present  race  of  ama¬ 
teurs,  which  includes  thousands  who  never  look  back  for  , 
teachers,  and  who  will  read  what  is  offered  from  day  to  day, 
we  will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  give  the  leading  points 
in  our  successful  practice. 

As  first  and  most  important,  we  will  give  a  few  remarks 
on  compost,  which,  instead  of  being  formed  of  bullock’s 
blood,  night  soil,  sugar  bakers’  scum,  and  other  filthy  nos¬ 
trums,*  should  be  cow-dung,  gathered  up  from  pastures  and 
rotted  into  mould,  and  loam  from  rotted  turf,  cut  from  a  pas¬ 
ture  as  if  for  laying  down  on  lawns ;  of  the  former  one  part, 
and  of  the  latter  two  parts.  In  most  cases  this  will  be 
found  light,  porous,  and  proper ;  but  if  the  loam  should  be 
too  adhesive,  and,  when  well  mixed,  binds  too  much,  use 
only  so  much  clean  sand  as  will  moderate  the  stifl’ness.  Use 
in  your  pots  one-fourth  from  the  bottom  of  crocks  (broken 
pots)  for  drainage,  spread  the  roots  out  well,  which  is  easily 
done  by  nearly  filling  the  pot  with  compost  before  you 

*  We  give  specimens  quoted  by  Loudon,  page  848,  “  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening.”  “Three  barrowfuls  of  goose-dung  steeped  in  blood  from 
butchers,  three  barrowfuls  of  sugar-bakers’  scum,  two  barrowfuls  of  fine 
yellow  loam.” 

Another:  “Two  barrowfuls  of  goose-dung  steeped  in  blood,  two  bar¬ 
rowfuls  of  scum,  two  barrowfuls  of  night-soil,  and  two  barrowfuls  of  fine 
yellow  loam.” 

One  more  will  be  enough :  “  Four  barrowfuls  of  loam  steeped  in  night- 
soil  and  urine,  two  barrowfuls  of  goose-dung  mixed  with  blood,  two  bar- 
rowfuls  of  scum,  and  two  pecks  of  sea-sand.” 

flow  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be  thus  tempted  to  cultivate  the 
Auricula,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 
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insert  the  plant;  and  as  you  fill  up,  gently  press  the  soil  to 
tire  roots,  and  let  the  compost  be  finished  up  within  half-an- 
inch  of  the  top  edge  of  the  pot,  and  up  to  the  collar  of  the 
plant,  which  is  just  below  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaves  ; 
place  all  the  plants  in  a  frame,  of  which  the  bottom  must  be 
impervious  to  water,  and  so  contrived  that  the  superabun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  on  watering  may  run  oif  and  not  soak  in, 
for  damp  is  invariably  fatal,  and  that  which  arises  from 
moisture  in  the  ground  is  the  worst. 

As  we  will  suppose  this  to  be  the  general  potting  time 
(unless  we  are  buying  plants  out  of  the  usual  season),  it 
may  be  well  to  intimate  that  the  rules  of  those  who  grow  for 
sale  are  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  stock,  and 
are  no  guide  for  amateurs.  We  have  found  that  the  best 
season  for  repotting  is  after  the  bloom  has  gone  off,  and  the 
seed  ripened;  offsets  have  then  grown  large  enough  to 
detach  from  the  main  plants.  The  largest  sized  pots  in 
which  the  plants  should  be  grown  are  called  32s, — six  inches, 
or  a  trifle  more,  across.  All  the  plants  should  be  turned 
out,  and  the  soil  shaken  away,  the  main  root  examined,  and, 
if  too  long,  shortened ;  at  all  events,  if  there  be  any  cankery 
spots  every  morsel  should  be  cut  away  ;  most  of  the  long, 
matted  fibres  should  be  taken  away  also,  and  the  repotting 
should  be  in  sizes  apportioned  to  the  plants.  Offsets  must 
be  all  removed,  whether  rooted  or  not ;  those  not  rooted 
should  be  placed  round  the  edges  of  pots,  and  put  into  the 
shade,  under  a  hand-glass.  The  repotted  plants  should  be 
watered  with  a  fine  rose,  and  shut  up  in  the  frames,  shaded 
from  the  sun,  for  two  or  three  days  ;  then  they  may  come 
under  the  general  management,  shaded  for  three  or  four 
hours  from  mid-day  sun,  but  allowed  all  the  air  that  can  be 
given  at  other  times,  and  be  freely  watered. 

As  winter  approaches  they  must  be  cleared  of  their  yellow 
leaves,  and  be  watered  seldom,  but  when  they  are  watered 
they  must  not  be  watered  sparingly,  nor  need  they  ever  have 
moisture  until  the  soil  is  nearly  dry.  In  mild  weather,  all 
through  the  winter,  let  the  glasses  come  right  off,  but  in 
cold  drying  winds  the  glasses  must  only  be  tilted,  and  that 
on  the  side  or  end  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  wind  blows. 
In  1'ebruary  stir  the  compost  on  the  top  of  the  pots  as  low 
as  you  can  without  touching  the  fibres,  and  throw  the  loose 
stuff  out,  and  fill  up,  by  way  of  top-dressing,  with  three  parts 
of  rotten  cow-dung  and  one  part  sand,  well  rubbed  together; 
fill  up  the  pots  to  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaves,  and  at  all 
times,  before  and  after,  remove  all  yellow  leaves.  In  the 
spring  the  plants  may  have  genial  warm  showers,  and  be 
watered  more  freely,  and  particularly  when  their  bloom 
trusses  begin  to  show ;  at  this  time  they  must  not  be  watered 
in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  all  through  the  winter  season 
they  must  be  covered  to  protect  them  from  frost,  and  the 
covering  not  be  removed,  even  by  day,  if  the  weather  be 
severe. 

As  the  blooms  rise  and  show  colour  they  will  require  to 
be  removed  to  a  sheltered  situation,  under  a  hand-glass, 
propped  up  so  that  the  bottom  shall  be  just  below  the  edges 
of  the  pots ;  and  here  they  must  be  shaded  from  all  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  carefully  protected  from  cold,  for  a  chill 
will  check  the  opening,  and  they  will  never  afterwards  come 
flat.  The  number  of  pips  must  be  reduced  to  eight  or  nine 
at  the  most,  by  removing  carefully  those  most  backward, 
and  the  remaining  ones  must  be  so  spread,  by  putting  little 
pellets  of  soft  moss  between  the  footstalks,  that  the  pips 
shall  not  touch  each  other  as  they  open,  and  they  must  be 
attended  to  daily.  If  they  are  too  forward  or  too  backward 
for  the  show,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  alone  than  to  attempt 
keeping  them  back  or  hastening  them,  until  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  them,  for  the  most  experienced  hands 
cannot  help  their  being  the  worse  for  any  artificial  means ; 
those  who  are  used  to  them  might  advance  them  a  little  in 
a  greenhouse,  or  by  giving  them  a  little  more  sun,  or  retard 
them  by  keeping  them  darker,  but  nothing  can  produce 
them  so  good  as  if  they  are  unchecked  and  properly  shaded. 
As  they  get  nearly  perfect  you  may  again  reduce  the  number 
to  the  best  seven  pips,  and  when  they  are  put  up  to  show 
the  moss  must  be  removed,  and  the  pips  so  placed  as  the 
edges  may  touch,  but  not  cover  each  other. 

After  the  bloom  is  over  they  may  be  placed  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  have  all  the  weather  until  the  potting  time, 
when  they  may  all  undergo  the  operation  of  potting  again. 
Rooted  offsets,  in  small  pots,  may  be  placed  in  larger  ones, 


and  those  which  have  rooted  round  the  edges  of  pots  may 
be  potted  into  small  sizes.  "When  you  are  inclined  to  try 
experiments,  poultry  dung,  rotted  into  mould,  is  the  best  of 
all  exciting  materials,  and  may  be  either  mixed  with  four 
times  its  quantity  of  loam  and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  as  a  top¬ 
dressing,  or  ten  quarts  of  water  to  a  pound,  and  given,  as  the 
blooms  are  colouring,  as  a  liquid  manure.  But  we  recom¬ 
mend  these  experiments  to  be  tried  on  three  or  four  plants 
that  can  be  spared,  for  much  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
dung,  which  varies  much  in  its  different  stages  of  decom¬ 
position  ;  we  never  used  it,  although  we  have  seen  a  neigh¬ 
bour  do  it,  sometimes  with  questionable  advantage,  occasion  ¬ 
ally  with  mischief,  and  most  assuredly  when  we  came  to  the 
operation  of  repotting  we  had  rarely  a  bit  of  canker  to 
remove,  while  he  would  rarely  find  a  plant  without  a  touch 
of  it.  Growers  for  sale  use  exciting  compost;  they  want 
rapid  growth,  and  when  the  plants  are  sold  it  matters  but 
little  to  them  if  the  whole  perish  after  the  first  bloom. 

The  only  dealers  near  London  now,  are  Groom,  of  Clap- 
liam,  and  Dickson,  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton.  Tn  Lancashire 
they  cultivate  to  some  extent,  and  so  far  as  we  could  judge 
from  turning  out  their  plants,  they  seem  to  grow  in  simple 
compost.  Slater,  of  Manchester,  and  Holland,  of  Middle 
ton,  have  both  taken  some  pains  with  them.  We  should  be 
rather  anxious  to  show  from  the  following,  if  we  were  begin¬ 
ning  again : — Page’s  Champion,  Fletcher’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra , 
Booth’s  Freedom,  Leigh’s  Col.  Taylor  for  green  edged : — Dick¬ 
son’s  Unique,  Waterhouse’s  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Oliver’s 
Lovely  Anne,  Cheetham’s  Lancashire  Hero  for  grey  edged : 
Taylor’s  Glory,  Thorpe’s  Magpie,  Taylor’s  Lncomparahle  and 
Favourite  for  white  edged.  But  there  are  newer  varieties,  not 
yet  in  general  cultivation,  which  will  beat  some  of  these. 

What  ought  a  Good  Auricula  to  be  ? — Bound,  flat, 
smooth  in  the  edge ;  the  tube  round  and  well  filled  with 
thrum;  the  white  pure,  round,  smooth,  and  thickly  covered; 
the  ground  colour  equal,  dense,  round,  very  slightly  fea¬ 
thered,  and  the  edge  the  same  width  as  the  white,  and 
ground  equal  all  round,  and  slightly  feathered  inwards ;  the 
pips  all  equal  size,  edge  to  edge,  but  not  covering,  not  less 
than  seven ;  truss,  even  though  a  little  rounding  on  the  face, 
all  seen  at  once,  and  with  a  leaf,  or  leaves,  behind,  forming 
a  green  ground  to  the  truss  of  flowers.  Pairs  should  be 
alike  in  size  but  different  in  character ;  the  truss  well  above 
the  foliage,  which  should  be  large  and  healthy. 

G.  Glenny. 


COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

Perhaps  the  following  statement  of  the  very  extraordinary 
productiveness  of  this  truly  magnificent  breed  of  fowls  may  j 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  ;  ; 
indeed,  to  that  portion  of  them  who  are  as  fond  of  this 
description  of  poultry  as  myself,  I  am  quite  sure  it  will. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nice,  of  Great  Bradley,  Suffolk,  pm-chased  a 
Cochin-China  cock  and  pullet  of  Mr.  Punchard,  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  on  the  6th  of  January,  18-31.  They  were  placed  at  an 
off-farm  of  Mr.  Nice’s,  under  the  care  of  Hannah  Ashman, 
who  lives  there,  and  who  says  that  the  pullet  laid  the  next 
day  (probably  had  been  laying  before  she  left  Mr.  P un¬ 
char  ds),  and  after  for  twenty-two  days,  when  she  wanted  to 
sit,  but  was  not  allowed ;  and  in  nine  days  after  recommenced 
laying,  laid  twenty-three  eggs,  and  was  then  allowed  to  sit. 
She  hatched  seven  chickens,  kept  with  them  only  three 
weeks,  and  began,  and  had  been  laying  only  a  few  days, 
when  she  met  with  an  accident  in  the  yard,  and  was  killed. 
The  first  eggs  were  put  under  brood  hens,  as  were  such  of 
the  others  as  she  did  not  sit  upqn,  and  in  the  whole  thirty- 
four  chickens  were  reared,  seventeen  cocks  and  seventeen 
pullets ;  eleven  pullets  out  of  the  seventeen  commenced  j 
laying  in  September,  and  between  that  time  and  Christmas  ! 
laid  upwards  of  six  hundred  eggs ;  the  other  six  pullets  have 
not  yet  laid.  Hannah  Ashman  says,  that  she  has  for  mam- 
years  had  the  management  of  fowls,  and  that  she  is  sure 
these  new  fowls  have  laid  double  the  number  of  eggs  in  the 
same  time,  than  any  others  she  ever  before  had  the  care  of. 
She  is  open  to  any  inquiries  that  may  personally  be  made 
of  her.  J.  H.  Payne. 


January  22. 
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Erratum.—  Page  226,  2  col.  3  line,  change  “  highly ,"  into  “slightly.” 

Planting  Vinery  {Grateful). — You  may  grow  vines  on  the  back 
wall  to  a  single  stem,  but  we  are  not  assured  that  close  spur-pruning  will 
succeed  in  that  situation,  if  you  have  them  on  single  stems.  They  are 
never  quite  so  fine  as  on  the  rafters,  but  sometimes  very  good.  Your 
rafter  vines  must  be  close  spurred,  and  close  stopping  practised,  as  a 
line  of  solar  light  must  reach  them  between  each  two  rafters.  Hamhros, 
by  all  means,  for  back  wall.  We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Dutch 
Hambro’.  Tokays  are  of  similar  habit  to  Muscats,  some  shyer  still, 
all  difficult  grapes,  all  shy  setters.  If  you  plant  any,  put  them  where 
the  heat  enters  the  house.  Your  rafters  may  be  expected  to  produce 
:  about  fifteen  pounds  each,  annually.  Your  back  wall  stems  about  eight. 

!  Plant  clean  canes  from  eyes  of  the  preceding  year,  in  the  first  week  of 
March.  Border  material,  one-half  turfy  and  rather  sandy  loam,  the  other 
!  half  lime  and  brick  rubbish,  charred  sticks,  and  rubbish,  coarse  and  rather 
j  fresh  manure,  and  half-rotten  leaf  soil,  in  equal  parts  ;  the  whole  well 
blended  in  a  coarse  state,  and  placed  on  a  subsoil  where  water  can  never 
accumulate. 


I 

! 

i 
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Size  of  Beehives  (J.  Clark).  —  “  A  Country  Curate  ”  writes  as 
follows  : — “  In  reply  to  your  correspondent  I  would  observe,  that  his 
very  sweeping  condemnation  of  me  and  my  book  is  founded,  first  of  all,  in 
a  miscalculation  of  figures,  based  on  his  own  ‘  loose  and  off-hand  ’  perusal 
of  Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  bee-boxes  ;  and,  secondly,  on 
his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  now  generally  well-known  internal 
economy  of  a  hive  of  bees.  Mr.  Taylor  I  find  (at  page  41  of  his  Bee¬ 
keeper’s  Manual,  fourth  edition)  recommends  a  size  of  box  ‘  1 1  inches 
square  by  S  to  9  inches  deep  withinside,’  which  gives  (not  1331  cubic 
inches,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  but)  1089  cubic  inches  for  the  larger,  and  for 
the  smaller  size  (11  by  8)  968  cubic  inches,  which  is  less  than  the  average 
of  my  four  sizes  by  severally  242  and  363  cubic  inches,  instead  of  ‘  a  5  of 
an  inch  less  ’  only,  as  Mr.  Clark  states  ;  and  less  even  than  the  smallest 
of  my  hives  (which  contains  1152  cubic  inches)  by  severally  63  and  184 
cubic  inches  !  So  much  for  the  difference  in  actual  capacity  between  my 
hives  and  those  of  Mr.  Taylor.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  (or  rather  was)  a 
still  greater  difference  between  them  than  would  at  first  be  apparent  to  a 
cursory  reader  of  my  book.  Every  intelligent  bee-keeper  is  well  aware 
that  broad  and  shallow  boxes,  or  hives,  are  more  suitable  (other  things 
being  alike)  for  breeding  purposes  than  narrow  and  lofty  hives.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  a  box  13  inches  square,  by  8  or  even  7  inches  high,  is  capable,  in 
general,  of  rearing  a  much  larger  brood  of  bees  than  one  of  10  inches  square 
by  13  or  even  14  inches  high,  although  the  latter  box  (10  by  14)  would  con¬ 
tain  21/  cubic  inches  more  than  the  former.  For  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  the  queen  bee  prefers  to  breed  low  down,  and  far  and  wide,  rather 
than  high  up  in  the  hive  ;  or  more  correctly  speaking,  that  the  workers 
always  prefer  to  store  honey  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  hive.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  of  late  acceded  more  fully  than  ever  to  the  truth  of  this  principle, 
and  wisely  altered  the  dimensions  of  his  hives  accordingly,  viz.,  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  breadth  and  diminishing  their  depth.  His  hives,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  are  actually  a  quarter-of-an-inch  broader  than  the 
very  broadest  of  my  hives,  as  given  in  Mr.  Clark’s  schedule  !— being,  in 
fact,  of  40  cubic  inches  more  capacity  (instead  of  ‘full  120  cubic  inches 
less’)  than  his  former  hive,  thought  by  me  to  be  too  small !  and,  in  fact, 
much  more  than  ‘  40  cubic  inches  greater,’  because  it  is  so  much  (2£ 
inches  every  way)  broader  than  his  former  hive  ;  and  I  repeat — it  is 
breadth,  and  not  height,  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  breeding-hives.  I 
confess  that  (if  I  may  venture  to  have  an  opinion  of  my  own)  I  should 
like  Mr.  Taylor’s  new  hive  better  if  it  were  an  inch  deeper  than  it  is  ;  but 
every  man  to  his  own  taste.  As  Mr.  Taylor’s  improvements  in  the 
dimensions  of  his  boxes  (which  Mr.  Payne  also  approves  and  follows) 
have  been  given  to  the  public  (so  far  as  I  know)  since  the  ‘  English  Bee¬ 
keeper  ’  issued  from  the  press,  I  may  at  least  congratulate  myself  that  the 
principle  upon  which  I  have  based  my  observations  on  the  size  of  boxes 
in  that  boolt — a  principle,  be  it  observed,  laid  down  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  He  Gelieu,  the  celebrated  Swiss  apiarian — so  far  from  being  con¬ 
demned  by  our  living  standard  apiarian  authorities,  has  been  of  late 
admitted  to  be  true  by  them  more  fully  than  ever,  as  is  evidenced  by 
their  having  so  lately  modified  their  hives  in  stricter  accordance  with 
that  principle.  In  conclusion  I  would  add,  that  your  correspondent  must 
choose  for  himself  in  respect  to  the  size  of  his  boxes ;  for  there  is  not,  I 
am  persuaded,  a  single  apiarian  of  note  who  would  presume,  in  a  matter 
so  confessedly  uncertain,  to  lay  down  the  law  positively  as  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  size  being  the  proper  size,  from  which  there  should  be  no  devi¬ 
ation.  And  I  am  sure  that  both  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Payne  would  do  me 
the  justice  to  say  that  my  opinion  upon  the  subject,  as  given  in  my  book 
(whether  they  agree  with  me  or  not),  is  at  least  as  reasonable  and  as  likely 
to  be  as  good  an  opinion  as  their  own,  in  spite  of  the  latitude  which  I 
have  allowed  to  every  bee-keeper  in  the  choice  of  a  certain  size  for  his 
bee-boxes.  As  some  who  will  read  these  remarks  may  still  be  puzzled 
to  understand  the  superiority  of  broad  and  shallow  over  deep  and  narrow 
hives,  they  being  of  the  same,  or  of  nearly  the  same,  capacity — seeing 
that  if  bees  have  a  given  quantity  of  honey  to  store  away,  they  will 
deposit  it  just  as  readily  in  broad  as  in  deep  hives,  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  just  as  much  space  for  breeding  (and  no  more)  left  in  the  one 
hive  as  in  the  other — I  would  explain  that  I  am  supposing  supers,  or 
glasses,  to  be  used,  with  several,  and  rather  large,  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
breeding-hive  communicating  with  them.  Now  in  this  case,  where  the 
box  is  broad  and  shallow,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
bees  will  commence  storing  honey  in  the  super  with  far  greater  readiness 
than  where  the  stock-hive  is  deep  and  narrow — in  other  words,  the.  shal¬ 
lower  the  breeding-hive  is,  the  sooner  will  the  bees  be  tempted  to  carry 
up  and  deposit  honey  in  an  upper  story,  if  care  be  taken  to  supply  them 
with  it  at  the  proper  season  ;  whence  not  only  will  the  bee-master  derive 
greater  immediate  profit,  but  also  the  queen  will  have  a  much  freer 
scope,  and  a  more  abundant  space  for  laying  eggs  in  that  part  of  the  hive 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This  is  an  axiom  in  bee-lore  which  I 
imagine  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny,  and  if  it  be  correct,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  my  hive  of  13  inches  square  by  8  deep,  or  Mr.  Taylor’s  of 
13$  by  7  (the  difference  is  not  so  very  great)  are  the  best  breeding  bee- 
boxes  yet  recommended  to  the  public.  I  should  prefer  my  own,  from  a 
fear  lest  the  bees  should  store  too  much  in  the  super,  and  not  enough  in 
the  breeding  box  for  their  winter  consumption.”  We  will  only  add,  that 


Mr.  Clark,  however  unintentionally,  did  not  write  in  that,  courteous  style 
usual  when  information  is  sought  for. 

Malay  and  Cociiin-Ciuna  Fowls. — Philunthe  asks,  “Are  Cochin- 
China  fowls  as  large  as  the  real  Malays,  and  equally  good  as  sitters  and 
nurses,  and  are  they  more  peaceable  and  better  layers?”  and  An.ster 
Bonn  replies,  “  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  repeat  what  I  have  often  said 
before,  that  my  opinion  is  the  experience  of  one  person  only,  and  that  I 
scrupulously  avoid  writing  from  hearsay.  My  present  experience  lies 
among  my  favourite  Cochin-Chinas ;  but  in  spite  of  my  acknowledged 
preference  for  them,  I  notice  with  regret  how  very  much  the  splendid 
Malay  breed  of  poultry  seems  to  be  going  out  of  fashion,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  at  the  recent  show  at  Birmingham,  there  were  no  grou'n 
fowls  of  this  variety  considered  worthy  of  a  first  prize.  I  believe,  in 
weight,  the  true  Malay  would  bear  the  palm  from  the  true  Cochin-China-, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  question  worth  the  attention  of  those  persons 
who  have  had  many  years’  experience  with  both,  whether  many  of  the 
heaviest  Cochin-China  fowls, — the  imported,  as  well  as  some  which  have 
been  bred  here, — do  not,  on  this  account,  owe  some  gratitude  to  the 
Malay.  Respecting  the  weight  of  Cochin-China  fowls,  I  perfectly  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  when  he  says  “it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  breed,  that  mere  weight  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  main  qualification ;  ”  for,  although  great  weight  is  a 
characteristic  and  a  great  merit  in  these  capital  creatures,  it  certainly 
should  not  be  considered  alone,  or  at  the  expense  of  beauty  in  shape  and 
colour,  softness  and  abundance  of  the  fluff,  and  other  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  breed ;  at  least,  this  is  my  opinion.  As  sitter  and  nurse, 
the  Cochin-China  hen  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Malay,  whose  length 
of  limb  makes  her  an  awkward  sitter,  at  the  same  time  that  it  renders 
the  task  irksome  to  herself.  I  dare  not  affirm  that  I  have  had  perfectly 
true  bred  Malay  fowls,  for  I  am  told  that  these  are  confined  to  a  very 
few  owners  in  the  country,  but  I  have  known  what  I  thought  a  good  hen 
lay  two  days  out  of  three.  I  find  my  Cochin-China  hens  lay  every  day,  or 
nearly  so.  The  Cochin-China  hens  are  pretty,  mild,  peaceable  creatures. 
A  good  Cochin-China  cock,  like  any  other  good  cock,  will  have  his  own 
way  among  his  subjects,  and  there  is  not  much  peace  in  the  hen-yard 
until  he  gets  it ;  but,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  when  he  has 
once  gained  the  mastery,  he  is  satisfied,  and  allows  things  to  go  on 
quietly.  One  time  this  year,  I  had  eighteen  Cochin-China  cocks  put  up 
in  a  yard  ;  I  do  not  think  this  arrangement  would  have  answered  if  they 
had  been  eighteen  Malays,  particularly  as  there  were  a  few  pullets  and 
common  hens  confined  with  them.  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  elder  ones 
soon  made  himself  chief  among  them,  and  retained  his  position.  Many 
authors  consider  the  Malay  fowl  to  be  of  inferior  quality  for  the  use  of 
the  table,  both  in  flavour  and  appearance.  They  are  certainly  not  so 
good  as  the  Cochin-China  either  in  these  particulars  or  in  plumpness  of 
form,  the  length  of  their  legs  giving  them  rather  an  awkward  appearance 
when  trussed  and  cooking.  The  Cochin-China  fowls’  eggs  have  a  very 
delicate  flavour,  but  I  think  they  are  hardly  so  large  as  those  of  the 
Malay.” 

Bedding  Roses  {Queen  Mab ). — To  have  roses  grafted  or  not  grafted 
for  a  bed,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  either  way  will  do.  There  is  not 
a  yellow  bedding  rose  at  all.  Those  Tea  ones  we  named  the  other  day 
require  such  protection,  that  not  one  place  out  of  a  hundred  suits  them. 
Hurrisonii  makes  a  good  bed  for  a  month,  and  so  does  the  Persian  yellow, 
and  the  old  Austrian,  but  what  can  be  done  with  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  ?  Any  time  after  the  middle  of  February  will  do  to  renew  your 
American  bed. 

Fruit-trees  for  New  Zealand  {Rosea).— “  The  best  method  ” 
of  sending  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Gooseberry,  Currant, 
and  Raspberry,  and  all  other  fruits,  to  New  Zealand,  is,  unquestionably, 
to  send  a  good  packet  of  seeds  of  as  many  kinds  as  you  can  procure,  and 
run  the  chance  of  the  seedlings  proving  good.  The  next  best  method,  if 
not  the  best,  is  to  plant  very  small  plants  in  strong  cases,  to  be  covered 
as  Wardian  cases ;  these  should  be  planted  in  the  spring,  and  sent  off  next 
October.  Parties  going  out  now,  or  soon,  might  try  a  case  or  two  of  trees 
packed  close  in  dry  moss  or  sawdust. 

Roses  for  Wall  {E.  S.  R.). — To  cover  a  brick  wall  a  yard  high,  and 
a  wooden  trellis  over  it  two  feet  high,  climbing  roses  are  too  strong,  unless 
you  were  to  plant  them  twenty  feet  or  more  apart ;  if  the  situation  is  good, 
the  finer  pillar  roses  we  named  the  other  day  are  the  very  sorts  for  you. 
Put  them  in  four  feet  apart,  water  them  abundantly  next  summer,  and 
you  will  soon  be  delighted  with  them.  The  Banksians  will  never  do  much 
good  there,  but  leave  them  for  a  couple  of  years  till  the  others  come  up, 
and  as  the  Felicite  Perpetuelle  is  there,  leave  it  also  for  a  while,  and  carry 
it  right  and  left  along  the  top  of  the  rails — at  any  rate  do  not  attempt  to 
confine  it  to  seven  feet  high,  or  if  you  do,  you  shall  see  but  very  few 
flowers  on  it.  If  the  situation  is  exposed,  or  too  much  confined  by  trees 
or  buildings,  why  then  you  must  be  content  with  our  list  of  hybrid  Chinas 
and  Bourbons,  beginning  with  Chenedolle,  &c.  &c. 

Cape  Jasmine  Cuttings  {M.  D.  S.).—‘ To  grow  this  from  cuttings,  a 
cucumber-bed,  or  some  hotbed  is  necessary  ;  then  about  the  end  of  March 
make  cuttings  of  the  young  top  shoots,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
cutting  close  under  the  bottom  joint.  Plant  them  very  firm  in  a  small 
pot,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  one-half  sand,  and  the  rest  peat,  with  a 
layer  of  clean  sand  on  the  top.  Water  them  well  after  planting.  A  bell- 
glass  or  a  little  hand-glass  put  over  them  will  hasten  the  roots. 

Bulbs  {H.  W.). — The  Oxalis  speciosa  and  Ixias  are  frame  or  green¬ 
house  plants.  The  Gesnera  zebrina  a  real  stove  plant.  Without  “  a 
house  or  pit”  such  things  are  of  no  use  to  you.  The  Chilian  Alstromerias 
may  be  planted  like  so  many  Crocuses.  If  you  want  a  few  large  patches 
at  once,  plant  so  many  roots  together  ;  any  number,  from  two  to  twenty, 
will  do  ;  or  if  you  prefer  more  plants  to  size  of  patches,  plant  single  roots 
only  ;  for  an  ordinary  patch,  five  roots  planted  in  a  circle,  with  the  odd 
one  in  the  centre,  is  a  fair  method ;  but  all  such  arrangements  depend  on 
individual  taste. 

Flower-seeds  for  the  North  of  India  (M.  M.  G—).— Verbenas, 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Penstemons,  Tigridias,  Lobelias,  the  whole  race 
of  Geraniums,  Maurandias,  Eccremocarpus,  Lophospeimums,  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  Marigolds,  Alstromerias,  Lupines,  Delphiniums,  and, 
indeed,  any  other  kind  we  grow  here  may  be  tried.  Also  all  the  green¬ 
house  Acacias  and  other  things  from  the  Cape,  Australia,  Mexico,  &c., 
which  we  grow  or  winter  in  the  greenhouse.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
are  all  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  North  of  India,  either  as 
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flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  and  much  depends  on  the  skill  i  ,f  those  to 
whom  we  send. 

Roses  to  Cover  High  Walls  (A'.). — The  first  thing  is  to  make  a 
good  border  round  the  walls  twenty  inches  deep  at  least,  and  four  feet 
i  wide,  and  after  planting  the  Roses,  to  put  a  layer  of  gorse  bushes,  or  a 
net,  all  over  the  border  to  keep  the  fowls  from  scratching  it  up  for  the 
first  two  years.  Felicite  Perpetuelle,  Garland ,  Myrianthea,  Princess 
Louise  and  Ruga  are  the  best  Roses  for  the  twenty-feet  high  walls  ;  for 
the  ten-feet  wall.  Crimson  Boursault  and  Laure  Davoust,  with  Tyrian 
Purple  and  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  all  round  to  keep  the  bottom  full. 
Read  over  again  what  Mr.  Reaton  said  lately  on  climbing  Roses.  Young 
Spruce  Firs,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  are  the  best  to  plant  in  a  fowl -yard  ; 
i  the  roots  to  be  protected  from  the  birds,  and  when  the  trees  are  high 
enough  stop  their  lenders. 

Bearded  Polish  Fowls. — Incubator  says,  “  I  think  it  will  interest 
your  readers  (such  as  were  not  present  at  the  Birmingham  Show)  to 
inform  them,  that  in  the  Golden  Poland  Fowl  Class,  prizes  were  in  three 
instances  awarded  to  birds  with  “muffs  or  beards”  under  the  beak.  This 
decision  will,  I  think,  not  only  interest  those  who  keep  this  particular 
variety,  but  all  poultry  fanciers,  as  the  judges  have,  by  this  decision, 
violated  a  rule  laid  down  by  two  modern  authors  on  the  subject  of  poultry, 
as  the  following  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon  and 
Mr.  Nolan  will  show  (the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  I  see,  was  one  of  the  judges, 

I  presume,  therefore,  his  opinion  was  outweighed  by  the  other  three). 
Speaking  of  the  Golden  Polands,  the  former  gentleman  observes,  p.  325, 

“  Many  of  them  are  disfigured  by  a  muff  or  beard,  but  no  such  bird 
should  be  allowed  the  entree  to  the  poultry-yard,  but  be  dispatched  at 
once  to  the  fatting-coop.”  “ Nolan  on  Poultry”  says,  “One  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Spangled  Poland  Fowls,  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  ruff  under  the  beak.”  Comment,  J  think,  is  almost  unne¬ 
cessary  ;  but,  I  may  add,  if  the  judges  break  through  a  rule,  laid  down  by 
authors  for  the  guidance  of  poultry  fanciers,  in  one  case,  it  requires  no 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  they  will  do  so  in  others.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  must  have  been  very  vexing  to  those 
exhibitors  who,  acting  upon  the  above  advice,  had  “  dispatched  to  the 
fatting-coop  ”  numerous  birds  which  (independently  of  the  disfigurement 
of  the  ‘ruff’)  were  perfection,  to  see  the  very  birds  which  they  had 
been  weeding  out  carrying  off  all  the  prizes.  Although  not  an  exhibitor 
of  this  variety  this  year  myself,  I  hope  to  do  so  next ,-  but  I  shoidd  like 
to  know  the  opinion  of  your  readers  on  this  point,  if  you  would  kindly 
submit  it  to  them.  My  birds  (as  you  will  already  have  gleaned)  are  free 
from  the  ruff,  and  if  they  coincide  with  the  judges,  I,  of  course,  shall 
stand  no  chance  next  year.” 

[Incubator  has  acted  judiciously  in  consigning  all  his  bearded  Polish 
fowls  to  the  fatting-coop.  Had  he  sent  clean-chinned  specimens,  good 
in  other  respects,  to  Birmingham,  he  would  not  have  found  them  slighted 
by  the  judges.  Great  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  Nolan’s  and, 
Richardson’s  original  Confusion  between  Hamburgh  and  Polish  fowls  ; 
but  bearded  Polish  are  Polish  still.  It  is  probable  that  next  year  bearded 
birds  will  be  relentlessly  swept  by  the  judges  into  the  class  for  odds  and 
ends,  and  then,  if  any  make  their  appearance  with  beards  reaching  even 
to  the  ground,  they  can  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  merits. — D.] 

Bulbs  in  Pots  {Claude). — It  is  not  safe  now,  to  make  a  bed  of 
Hyacinths,  Anemones,  and  Gladioli,  that  are  growing  in  pots.  If  the 
leaves  have  grown  a  few  inches  in  a  mild  atmosphere,  the  first  hard  frost 
will  kill  them.  Keep  them  very  cool  to  the  middle  of  February,  and  then 
you  may  plant  them  out.  The  proper  greenhouse  heat,  by  fire  heat,  is 
40°  during  frost,  and  from  35°  to  45°,  according  to  the  weather,  when  it  is 
not  frosty. 

Name  of  Insect  (Echinus). — The  small  white  powdery  insect  found 
on  your  brocoli  and  cabbages,  is  the  Aleyrodes  proletella,  which  Linnmus 
mistook  for  a  little  moth,  but  which  belongs  to  the  order  Hemiptera,  and 
is  closely  allied  to  the  aphides,  having  similar  habits  with  those  pests  of 
the  gardeners,  and  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  the  same  means  as 
would  be  applied  against  the  green  fly  in  similar  situations.  We  think 
you  wrong  in  concluding  that  the  same  insects  attack  your  pears.  Can 
you  send  us  some  of  the  insects  from  these  trees  ? 

Weedy  Garden  ( G .  Trobridge). — If  the  weeds  are  perennials,  such 
as  Couch  Grass,  Docks,  & c.,  fork  them  out  thoroughly,  and  burn  them  ; 
if  only  annual  weeds,  such  as  Groundsel,  dig  them  in. 

Air  Moisture  and  Temperature  in  Stove  ( A.B. ). — Keep  pans 
of  water  upon  the  flue,  and  water  the  paths  morning  and  evening.  The 
temperature  of  your  plant  stove  should  be,  by  day,  in  spring,  t>5°  ;  sum¬ 
mer,  70°  ;  autumn,  60°;  winter,  50°,  but  ten  degrees  higher  derived  from 
sunshine,  will  be  well.  By  night,  spring,  55°;  summer,  55°;  autumn, 
50°;  winter,  45°.  You  had  better  go  to  some  first-rate  nurseryman,  and 
select  such  plants  as  suit  your  taste  and  pocket. 

Telekia  speciosa  (W.  C.). — This  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 
The  plants  raised  by  you  from  seed  in  1850  will  probably  flower  in  the 
open  border  in  duly  without  any  particular  treatment.  Do  not  let  the 
soil  be  rich.  The  Broomhum  Hull  Melon  is  a  very  good  variety. 

Calf  diseased  (H.  H.). — The  scour,  or  diarrhiea,  arises  from  bad 
management ;  the  animal  has  been  subjected  to  sudden  changes  of  food 
and  temperature,  and  as  it  is  too  weak  to  rise  without  help,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  die.  Shut  it  up  in  a  warm  house  ;  mix  together  four  ounces  of 
prepared  chalk,  powdered  canella  bark  one  ounce,  laudanum  one  ounce, 
and  water  one  pint.  Give,  as  the  calf  is  about  a  year  old,  a  tablespoonful 
three  times  daily.  Our  correspondent  wishes  for  some  very  fine  Red- 
spangled  Dorking  Fowls.  Six  pounds  is  a  good  weight  for  an  Aylesbury 
Duck,  but  the  prize  birds  at  the. Birmingham  show  averaged  more  than 
eight  pounds  each. 

Cineraria  maritima  and  Ageratum  mexicanum. — If  S.  F.  will 
forward  his  address  on  an  envelope,  and  two  postage  stamps,  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  the  address  of  a  party  who  will  supply  him. 

Salvia  nemorosa. — Apiphilus  may  obtain  any  number  of  plants  in 
February  by  applying  to  N.  S.  Hodson,  Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s,  where  it  is  cultivated  extensively  as  a  bedding  plant,  producing 
a  succession  of  bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  by  cutting  off  the 
stems  close  to  the  roots  when  done  flowering,  and  leaving  the  young 
shoots  to  flower  late  in  the  season. 


Yellow-berried  Holly  (Margaret). — This,  and  all  the  numerous 
kinds  with  variegated  leaves,  are  merely  varieties  of  the  common  Holly.  \ 
The  yellow-berried  is  mentioned  as  long  ago  as  by  Ray.  The  difference  | 
of  colour  in  the  berries,  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Withering, 
in  Smith’s  English  Flora,  ike.  It  can  be  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
red-berried.  An  answer  to  your  other  query  next  week. 

Potting  Roses. — W.  M.  N.  says: — “I  have  some  roses  that  were 
put  into  4-inch  pots  last  September,  after  having  been  nursed  in  a  bed  of 
very  rich  earth  for  two  seasons.  Now,  would  it  be  right  for  me  to  shift 
them  into  larger  ones  in  the  spring,  as  I  want  them  for  gentle  forcing?” 

It  will  be  quite  right  for  you  to  pot  your  roses,  but  not  unless  you  can  j 
let  it  be  done  immediately.  You  may  buy  lights  for  a  frame  of  any  hot¬ 
house  builder. 

Various  Queries  (II.  T.  N.). — Dipladenia  crassitioda  three  years 
old,  and  getting  too  large.  Prune  the  shoots  back  to  within  a  bud  or  two 
of  the  older  wood,  when  the  young  shoots  have  started.  You  may  examine 
the  roots,  remove  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  add  fresh,  anil  see  that  the 
drainage  is  all  right.  If  you  are  sure  on  the  latter  point,  and  find  a  j 
difficulty  from  the  trellis  in  shifting,  you  may  pick  off  some  soil  from  the 
surface,  and  top  dress.  Equal  portions  of  sandy  peat  and  libry  loam,  with 
a  portion  of  charcoal  will  do.  If  you  have  kept  your  plant  growing 
during  winter,  and  it  is  now  full  of  young  healthy  shoots,  you  had  better 
let  them  alone,  as  you  would  both  weaken  and  retard  your  plant  by 
pruning  it.  Stephanotis  Jioribunda.  This  will  do  well  in  the  same  pot 
for  years,  with  top  dressing.  You  must  not  have  it  too  thick  on  the 
trellis.  Though  it  frequently  blooms  well  on  last  summer’s  shoots,  we 
have  had  it  do  better  still  by  thinning  these  well  out  after  blooming,  and 
then  the  young  shoots  kept  blooming  all  the  summer  and  autumn.  Ron- 
deletia  speciosa.  Unless  in  extreme  cases,  we  would  never  prune  this 
into  the  old  wood,  but  when  finished  flowering,  and  allowed  to  rest  a 
little,  we  would  prune  it  back  near  to  the  old  wood,  so  that  a  bud  was 
left. 

Epacrises  (J.  C.). — These,  going  out  of  flower,  we  would  not  cut 
down  now,  as  the  shoots  ivill  strengthen  the  roots,  but  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  time  it  should  be  done.  We  generally  prefer  seeing  them  produce 
their  bloom  on  long  shoots, — a  mass  of  flower  from  end  to  end.  If  this 
is  your  plan,  and,  indeed,  whatever  be  your  mode  of  flowering  them,  you 
cannot  err  in  pruning  back  the  shoots  that  bloomed  to  from  one  to  three 
inches  from  the  older  w'ood.  The  plants  must  be  kept  closer  and 
warmer  afterwards,  until  they  break  freely. 

Boiler  for  Heating  Tank  (Ibid). — We  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  patented  boiler,  holding  about  four  quarts,  and  looking  like  a  block 
of  iron,  though  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  its  answering ;  but,  take  our 
word  for  it,  that  all  things  considered  the  simplest  and  cheapest  will  be 
the  best  for  your  purpose.  Your  tank  is  40  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  for  that, 
a  small  boiler  will  be  sufficient.  We  cannot  be  decisive  as  to  expense  ; 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered.  A  tradesman  had  a  fair  profit 
in  supplying  a  nurseryman  with  a  small  boiler,  with  four  flanges,  for  25s, 
but  then  he  would  not  do  the  same  for  us.  In  this  case,  the  water  was 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  tank  in  lead  pipes.  If  your  tauk  is  shallow 
(and  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  it  more  than  two  dr  three  inches), 
then  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  any  boiler-maker  would  supply  you  with 
one  for  something  like  10s. 

Bridal  Bouuuets. — E.  R.,  the  Wife  of  a  Clergyman,  asks,  “Why 
Orange  blossoms  form  a  characteristic  part  of  the  dress  of  a  bride,  and 
why  the  Acorn  is  assigned  to  the  gentlemen’s  bouquets  forming  the 
wedding  guests?”  It  is  fashion  only  that  determines  the  flowers  assigned 
to  the  bride  ;  and  Orange-blossoms  have  been  adopted  from  the  French, 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  crowned  with  them  the  new-married  pair. 
In  Germany,  the  crown  is  of  Myrtle.  In  Switzerland,  it  is  of  mixed 
artificial  flowers.  At  Rome,  and  even  in  England,  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  the  bride’s  garland  was  of  Wheat-ears.  Herrick  tells  us 
that  bridal  flowers  were  “roses  and  lucky  four-leaved  grass ;  ”  and  Hacket 
speaks  of  Primroses,  Maiden’s-blushes,  and  V'iolets,  as  used  upon  the 
occasion.  Rosemary  was  also  used  at  weddings,  as  well  as  at  funerals, 
for,  in  an  old  ballad,  “The  Bride’s  Good-morrow,”  it  is  said — 

Young  men  and  maids  do  ready  stand, 

With  sweet  Rosemary  in  their  hand, 

A  perfect  token  of  your  virgin  life. 

The  bridal  garland,  says  Leland,  “betokeneth  gladness,  and  the  dignity 
of  wedlock.”  Of  the  oak,  or  of  its  acorn,  as  a  bridal  plant,  we  know 
nothing. 

Weedy  Lawn  (P.  S.). — What  you  sent  as  a  specimen  is  moss,  and  we 
do  not  object  to  a  mossy  lawn.  To  extract  the  dandelions  and  daisies, 
employ  a  woman  to  take  them  up  by  the  roots,  with  a  spud  made  of  a 
broad  chisel  somewhat  curved,  and  its  edge  made  into  teeth  thus — VVV’ 
Any  blacksmith  can  make  this  for  you.  If  you  wish  to  destroy  the  moss, 
try  this  remedy,  furnished  us  by  A  Worcestershire  Man,  which  he  says 
his  “experience”  shews  to  be  effectual: — “  If  you  wish  to  destroy  moss 
on  a  grass-plot,  get  some  hurdles,  and  pen  some  sheep  therein,  moving 
the  hurdles  as  the  sheep  tread  the  grass-plot  bare.  When  the  grass  is 
apparently  well  trodden  into  the  earth  all  over  the  plot,  remove  both 
sheep  and  hurdles,  and  the  moss  will  disappear  when  the  grass  again 
springs  up.” 

Iron  Stoves  (A  Worcestershire  Man). — If  you  send  us  any  “  proofs 
that  iron  stoves  are  troublesome  and  inexpedient,”  you  will  find  we  have 
no  more  hesitation  in  inserting  your  information  than  we  have  that  which 
we  give  about  hot-water  boilers  and  flues.  All  that  we  require  upon  any 
subject  are  facts  told  inoffensively . 

Rhubarb  Forcing  (J.  C.). — Cover  the  roots  with  earth  whilst  forcing. 
If  yod  try  both  inodes,  with  equally  strong  roots,  you  will  find  the 
difference.  Flowers  would  not  do  in  your  heated  cellar,  owing  to  the 
deficient  light. 

Name  of  Plant  (R.  P.). — It  is  the  Sea  Ragwort,  Cineraria  mari- 
tirna.  We  know  of  no  pamphlet  about  rearing  young  pheasants. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
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Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — January  22nd,  1852. 
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BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CROWFOOTS — RANUNCULACE.E. 

RANUNCULUS. 

Ranunculus  was  the  Roman,  and  Batrak'wn  the  Greek 
1  name,  for  our  common  Crowfoot,  or  Butter-cup  ;  and,  as 
I  both  those  classical  names  refer  to  the  frog,  it  is  pretty  evi- 
:  dent  that  the  intention  was  to  refer  to  the  marsh-loving 
|  habit  of  the  plant,  and  its  consequent  companionship  with 
that  animal.  Tt  belongs  to  the  Class  and  Order  Polyandria 
Pulyyynia  of  the  Linntean  system. 

1.  Leaves  Uncut. 


Gf.neric  Characters. — Cal.  inferior,  of  5,  rarely  fewer, 
egg-shaped,  concave,  somewhat  coloured,  deciduous  leaves. 
Pet.  5,  rarely  8  or  10,  blunt,  polished,  with  short  broad 
claws.  Ned.  a  pore  towards  the  base  of  each  petal,  in 
several  instances  covered  by  a  scale.  Filani.  numerous, 
rarely  but  5,  not  half  the  length  of  the  petals.  Anth. 
roundish,  linear,  or  heart-shaped,  terminal,  erect,  of  2  cells, 
bursting  at  the  outer  edges.  Germ,  superior,  numerous, 
collected  into  ahead.  Styles  none.  Stigmas  small,  reflexed. 
Seeds  numerous,  egg-shaped,  compressed,  either  smooth, 
channelled,  pimpled,  or  prickly,  each  tipped  with  a  point,  or 
hook. 


There  are  sixteen  species,  natives  of  the  British  Isles. 
These  have  been  divided  into  two  sections — 1.  Those  with 
uncut  or  simple  leaves.  2.  Those  with  lobed.  or  cut  leaves. 

Ranunculus  flammula  :  Lesser  Spear  wort  Crowfoot. — 
Ray  says  that  its  specific  name,  Jlammula,  was  derived  from 
the  Laim  flammens,  burning,  because  of  the  acrid,  blistering 
quality  of  the  plant. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species  :  a,  has  broader, 
plantain-like  leaves,  hairy  at  the  edges,  and  is  found  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  b,  lias  the  edges  of  the  leaves  remarkably  toothed ; 
and  c,  has  a  creeping  stem,  putting  forth  roots  from  each 
joint.  No  plant  varies  more  than  R. flammula,  according  to 
the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  is  growing.  In  low,  moist 
situations  it  is  tall  and  almost  perfectly  erect,  hut  on  moun¬ 
tain,  dry  soils,  it  is  small  and  creeping. 

Description. — Roots  of  many  long,  simple  fibres,  partly 
from  the  lower  joints  of  the  stem.  Herb  generally  smooth. 
Stem  more  or  less  reclining,  partly,  or  entirely,  decumbent, 
from  (i  to  18  inches  long,  branched,  leafy,  hollow;  De 
Candolle  says  “  solid ;  ”  it  is  often  hairy  in  the  upper  part. 
Leaves  on  channelled  clasping  footstalks,  alternate,  spear¬ 
head-like,  varying  greatly  in  breadth,  sometimes  egg-shaped. 
FI.  opposite  to  the  leaves,  as  well  as  terminal,  on  round 
stalks,  without  bracteas.  Pet.  of  a  golden  yellow.  Ned. 
minute.  Seeds  small,  smooth  at  the  sides.  Calyx  often 
slightly  hairy. 

Places  where  found. — Plentifully  in  marshy  places, 
especially  in  boggy  parts  of  heaths  and  commons. 

Time  of  Flowering. — June  to  September. 

Uses. — It  is  very  acrid.  Applied  externally  it  inflames 
and  blisters  the  skin,  and  is  so  employed  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Jura,  where  the  bruised  leaves  are  applied  in 
a  limpet  shell.  Horses  eat  it.  Cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  refuse  it.  Its  acrimony  rises  in  distillation.  Some 
years  ago  a  man  travelled  through  several  parts  of  England 
administering  emetics,  which,  like  white  vitriol,  operated  the 
instant  they  were  swallowed.  The  distilled  water  of  this 
plant  was  his  medicine:  and,  from  the  expeiience  Dr.  J 
Withering  had  of  it,  he  felt  authorised  to  assert,  that  in  the  1 
case  of  poison  being  swallowed,  or  other  circumstances 
occuring,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce  instantaneous 
vomiting,  it  is  preferable  to  any  other  medicine  yet  known, 
and  does  not  excite  those  painful  contractions  in  the  upper  j 
part  of  the  stomach  which  white  vitriol  sometimes  does,  j 
thereby  defeating  the  intention  for  which  it  was  given. 
Unfortunately  he  does  not  specify  the  dose  to  be  employed. 
— Smith's  English  Flora.  Withering.  Marly n's  Miller's 

Diet.  Ray's  Hist. 


Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  | 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  44.1°  and  31.8°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  56°,  occurred  on  the  3rd  in  1833  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  18°  on  the 
30th  in  I827.  During  the  period  102  days  w'ere  fine,  and  on  73  vain  fell. 


Pruning  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  gardening  prac¬ 
tices,  though  usually  performed  by  jobbing  gardeners 
with  an  indescriminate  application  of  the  knife,  having 
hut  one  guiding  principle  or  object, — making  all  look 
i  neat. 

The  necessity  for  more  discrimination  in  pruning,  is 
evident  from  the  leading  facts,  that  some  plants  bear  on 
their  old  wood  some  on  the  previous  year’s  shoots; 


some  on  spurs,  and  some  on  buds  issuing  directly  from 
the  laterals.  Yet  these  are  not  the  only  considerations 
to  be  kept  in  remembrance  as  we  apply  the  pruning- 
knife,  for,  if  the  branches  are  too  much  reduced  in 
number,  an  excessive  development  of  leaves  is  caused, 
and  the  production  of  blossom  is  proportionately  pre¬ 
vented.  Nor  is  the  season  at  which  a  tree  is  pruned 
without  its  influence.  Indeed,  so  far  from  it,  that  the 
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season  for  pruning  ought  to  be  regulated  in  some  degree 
'  by  the  strength  of  the  tree  ;  for  although,  as  a  general 
!  ru]e,  the  operation  should  not  take  place  until  the  fall 
|  of  the  leaf  indicates  that  vegetation  has  ceased,  yet;  if 
I  the  tree  he  weak,  it  may  be  often  performed  with  ad- 
vantage  a  little  earlier,  but  still  so  late  in  the  autumn 
as  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  fresh  shoots.  This  re¬ 
duction  of  the  branches  before  the  tree  lias  finished 
vegetating  directs  a  greater  supply  of  sap  to  those 
remaining,  and  stores  up  in  them  the  supply  for  in¬ 
creased  growth  next  season.  It  the  production  oi  spurs 
is  the  object  of  pruning,  a  branch  should  be  pruned  so 
as  to  leave  a  stump;  because,  as  the  sap  supplied  to 
the  branch  will  be  concentrated  upon  those  buds  re¬ 
maining  at  its  extremity,  these  will  be  productive  of 
shoots,  though  otherwise  they  would  remain  dormant, 
it  being  the  general  habit  of  plants,  first  to  develope 
and  mature  parts  that  are  furthest  irom  the  roots.  It  is 
thus  the  Filbert  is  induced  to  put  forth  an  abundance 
of  young  bearing  wood,  for  its  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
annual  shoots,  and  similar  treatment  to  a  less  severe 
extent  is  practised  upon  wall-fruit. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  observations  by  the 
following  suggestive  queries  sent  by  a  correspondent 
(C.  K.  C.)  —  “Does  RoupclUa  grata  bloom  upon  the 
wood  of  the  current  year,  or  upon  that  formed  in  the 
previous  summer?  Also,  at  what  time  does  it  generally 
flower?  Should  it  be  cut  back  when  starting?”  The 
true  name  of  this  splendid  plant  is  Strophanthus  Stan- 
leyanus,  a  genus  named  by  Decandolle,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  stove  Dogbanes  which  Africa  has  yet 
produced.  Dogbanes  (Apocynaceai),  in  general,  flower 
on  the  current  year’s  growth,  as  Allamandas,  Cerberus, 
Plumerias,  Beaumontia,  Echites,  Oleanders,  and  many 
more.  Yet  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  general  rule  in 
pruning  these  Dogbanes.  Allamanda  may  be  pruned 
in  the  spring  dowrn  to  one  joint,  and  even  the  whole  of 
i  last  year’s  wood  may  be  cut  out,  and  yet  the  young 
wood  will  flower  before  the  soason  is  out  But  if  we 
were  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  Oleanders,  not  one  out  of 
ten  of  them  would  flower  at  all.  Strophanthus  flowers 
at  the  end  of  the  current  year’s  shoots,  after  the  middle 
of  summer,  but  it  should  not  be  .pruned  close  for  flower¬ 
ing.  Jf  C.  K.  C.’s  plant  is  young,  we  would  prune  it 
down  to  two  joints  of  last  year’s  wood,  in  order,  at  first, 
to  get  a  bushy  growth,  and  afterwards  prune  from  two 
to  six  or  eight  joints,  according  to  their  strength.  We 
should  like  this  experiment  also  to  be  tried : — Let  some 
shoots  that  are  neither  weak  nor  too  strong  go  without 
any  pruning,  to  see  if  these  flower  more  freely,  as  the 
experience  of  gardeners  has  not  yet  decided  the  point, — 
i  seeing  that  Strophanthus,  alias  Roupelia,  comes  nearest 
to  the  Oleanders  of  all  the  Dogbanes.  We  incline  to 
tho  belief  that  unpruned  shoots,  if  very  well-ripened, 
will  flower  the  freest,  as  in  the  Oleanders.  The  plant 
is  supposed  to  be  a  shy  bloomer.  Young  ones  ought  to 
!  have  a  brisk  bottom-heat  of  80°  from  March  to  Mid- 
j  summer,  and,  if  in  dung-heat,  all  the  better. — B.  J. 


Tn  answer  to  our  request  for  information  as  to  local 
gardening  implements,  the  following  is  a  portion  of 
another  communication,  the  remainder  of  which  shall 
appear  at  an  early  opportunity. 


No.  1 . — Length  of  handle,  including  iron  socket,  4  feet 
9  inches  ;  diameter  of  handle,  Ip  inch  ;  width  of  the  head, 

6^  inches  ;  length  of  curved  teeth,  or  prongs,  Gy  inches. 

At  page  302,  vol.  vi.,  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  one  of 
my  pet  implements  (No.  1)  is  described  by  a  correspondent, 
and  I  am  really  happy  to  find  so  useful  an  instrument  is 
known  further  a-freld.  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  my  own, 
and  will  entail  upon  you  the  ojigin  of  the  idea,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass.  Nine  years  ago,  and  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  house  where  I  was  then  residing, 
a  river  (the  Corve,  near  Ludlow)  wended  its  circuitous 
course.  Poor  river  !  good  old  Isaac  Walton,  in  his  piscatory 
day,  I  fancy,  could  not  have  inveigled  finer  trout,  or 
conjured  happier  thoughts,  than  I  have  done  by  your  ever- 
to-he- remembered  sparkling  streams  and  silent  shades. 

At  one  part,  occasioned  by  two  stone  walls,  which  formerly 
served  to  dam  hack  the  water  to  work  a  mill,  the  river 
became  contracted,  and  this  circumstance  was  taken  adv  an¬ 
tage  of  to  place  an  eel-basket  there ;  this  basket  pressed 
the  side  of  one  of  the  walls,  as  it  lay  some  five  feet  below 
the  edge  of  the  hank,  and  required  myself  with  an  assistant 
each  time  to  raise  it.  The  means  adopted  was  to  attach  a 
strong  rope  to  the  smaller  end,  and  the  tines  of  a  two¬ 
pronged  stable-fork  were  bent  to  an  angle  for  the  purpose 
of  hooking  on  to  the  other.  One  autumn  morning,  on  my 
return  from  the  eel-basket,  when  crossing  the  lawn  with  this 
bent  fork  in  my  hand,  I  made  tise  of  it,  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  stir  the  surface  of  a  flower-bed.  The  workman¬ 
ship)  and  capability  of  the  thing  was  palpable,  and  by  no 
means  to  he  given  up)  so ;  the  village  blacksmith,  my  always 
friend,  was  consulted  immediately,  when  the  result  was 
an  instrument  very  nearly  answering  the  description  of  the 
drawing  sent.  The  premier  implement — as  I  grow  every¬ 
thing  on  tho  drill  or  single  row  system — I  had  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  centre  tine,  by  unscrewing  a  nut  from  the 
top  beam,  could  he  taken  out  at  pleasure,  in  order,  that  when 
working  amongst  smaller  crops,  where  the  width  between 
the  drills  would  not  admit  of  the  three  tines,  by  relieving 
the  centre  one,  the  two  spmees  could  be  scarified  by  the 
outside  tines,  allowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  row  of  low- 
growing  onions,  or  what-nots,  to  escape  between  them.  It 
was  all  very  well  so  far  as  this  was  concerned,  though,  and 
a  great  objection  it  was,  the  centre  tine,  by  not  being  a 
fixture,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  implement,  became 
loosened,  and  made  the  tool  disagreeable  to  work  with.  I 
therefore,  when  I  came  here,  got  the  smith  to  make  a  new 
one,  as  per  drawing  ;  it  is  made  heavier  in  tho  beam  than 
the  first,  which  relieves  the  muscles  and  strain  upon  one’s 
arms.  By  walking  backwards  it  is  quite  astonishing  the 
ground  that  can  be  scarified  by  this  tool ;  as  regards  weeds, 
it  is  their  most  destructive  enemy;  they  have  not  the 
slightest  chance  to  grow,  it  worries  them  to  death  where  it 
is  allowed  to  take  its  repeated  soil-stirring  course.  The 
depth  required  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  force 
employed,  from  one  inch  to  seven,  and  no  footmarks  are 
left  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the  work.  For  a  frosty 
morning,  flakes  of  frozen  soil,  very  icebergs  in  miniature, 
can  be  exposed  by  it,  in  inconceivable  confusion,  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  stands  first  on  my  list  as  a  useful 
implement,  one  that  I  could  not  dispense  with.  It  has 
quietly  placed  my  hoes  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  rake  will 
soon  bear  them  company. 


No.  2. — Length  of  handle,  including  iron  socket,  4.Vfeet  j 
handle  of  deal,  and  1  inch  diameter.  The  handle  is  marked 
in  feet  and  inches.  Length ‘of  blade,  4$  inches)  breadth 
round,  from  edge  to  edge,  K  inches, 
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No.  2  is  an  offspring  from  an  implement  T  saw  in  the 
garden  of  J.  Vaux,  Esq.,  at  Hyde,  in  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  which, 
were  I  to  write  a  hook  on  its  capabilities,  I  should  not 
consider  my  time  misspent  as  regards  my  own  personal 
conviction  ;  though  what  that  may  be,  or  others  might  weary 
themselves  to  read,  are  quite  different  affairs.  1  will,  on 
this  consideration,  concisely  recommend  it  as  a  very  useful 
little  instrument  as  a  garden  measure;  a  drill  for  small 
seeds;  for  soil  stirring  amongst  tiny  crops;  insinuating 
amongst  flowers;  assisting  to  gather  fruits;  and  by  no 
means  least,  as  a  light  handy  implement  for  a  lady’s  use. 

UrwAiiDs  and  Onwards. 


GAEDENING  GOSSIP. 


and  it  is  curious  that,  in  Mexico,  the  coldest  situation 
yields  the  best  tubers.  “  Our  resting-place,”  says  “  x\ 
Barrister,” 

“  a  dull,  little  town,  called  Perote,  was  reached  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  trifling  descent  into  the  high 
table-land  plain  in  which  it  stands.  This  little  place  has. 
the  reputation  of  being  the  dullest,  coldest,  and  most  miser¬ 
able  residence  of  any  in  Mexico,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  \ 
disagree  with  those  who  abuse  it.  "We  had  miserable  quar-  j 
ters  there.  I  must,  however,  hear  witness  to  one  thing,  in  | 
which  Perote  surpasses  all  the  rest  of  Mexico  that  I  saw,  | 
viz.,  the  goodness  of  its  potatoes.  These  are  here  capital,  i 
equal  to  the  best  in  England,  whilst,  in  general,  throughout  j 
Mexico,  they  are  wretched,  seldom  bigger  than  walnuts.” 


One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  travels  that  has 
recently  fallen  in  our  way  is  A  Trip  to  Mexico,  “By  a 
Barrister.”  The  author  does  not,  like  a  judge  we  could 
name,  gloat  over  the  good  dinners  lie  consumed,  nor 
record  them  as  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
his  journeying.  Yet  “A  Barrister”  lias  a  keen  eye  to 
observe,  and  a  sketchy  pen  to  describe,  all  that  came 
within  notice ;  nor  aro  the  plants  and  gardening  of 
Mexico  exceptions.  We  think  that  every  one  will  view 
with  more  interest  the  American  Aloe  (Agave  Americana) 
after  reading  the  following: — 

“  We  passed  through  the  ceutre  of  a  district  in  which 
the  Maguey,  or  large  American  Aloe,  is  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  manufacture  of  Pulque.  Pulque  is  the 
common  drink  of  all  Mexicans,  and  answers  to  our  beer, 
though  more  intoxicating.  All  who  once  get  accustomed  to 
the  smell  and  taste  like  it  much,  and  it  is  even  said  to 
become  necessary  to  people  after  they  have  used  it  for 
many  years.  When  the  llepublic  was  first  established,  many 
old  Spaniards,  threatened  with  expulsion,  petitioned  the 
National  Assembly  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  Mexico,  the 
groundwork  of  the  petition  being  that  they  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  drink  Pulque  (not  procurable  in  Spain), 
that  their  lives  would  be  endangered  if  they  left,  it  off.  The 
manner  of  making  this  drink  is  as  follows.  When  the  aloe  I 
is  just  on  the  point  of  throwing  up  its  huge  stem  from  its 
coronet  of  leaves,  deep  amidst  which  its  broad  basis  had 
been  for  some  time  forming,  the  farmer,  or  gardener,  scoops 
out  the  whole  pith,  leaving  the  outer  rind,  and  thus  making,  j 
inside  the  circle  of  leaves,  a  bowl-like  cavity  about  two  feet 
deep  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant.  This  cavity  is  soon  filled  with  the  sap  which  should  ! 
have  gone  to  nourish  the  stalk,  and,  as  it  Hows,  is  removed 
several  times  daily  for  some  months,  or  as  long  as  the  tap 
yields.  A  portion  of  this  juice  (called  honey-water,  aouu-  . 
mid)  is  set  apart  to  ferment,  and  act  as  a  sort  of  leaven  or 
yeast  for  the  rest.  This  is  called  Madre-Pulque,  the  mother  : 
of  Pulque,  and  when  completely  prepared  which  it  is  in 
about  a  fortnight),  a  small  portion  of  it  is  added  to  the 
skins  or  tubs  containing  the  fresh  aguamiel,  and  sets  it 
fermeutiug  in  a  day  or  so.  A  large  plant  is  said  to  yield 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pints  daily,  and  this  for  months.  Others 
vary  the  process  by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  mescal  into 
the  cavity  in  the  plant,  to  mix  with  the  sap  as  it  flows  in  ; 
and  this  seems  to  answer  very  well.  This  process  of  milking 
the  Aloe  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  fatal  one  to  the  plant, 
but  before  it  dies  it  always  throws  out  shoots  which  keep  up 
the  stock.  The  fermentation  is  usually  conducted  in  skins, 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  over  the  Pulque  is  fit  for  drinking. 
To  strangers  both  the  taste  and  smell  are  horrible,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  style  of  rotten  eggs ;  but  one  soon  gets  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  flavour.  The  fresh  sap,  or  aguamiel,  is  often 
drunk  unprepared,  hut  it  is  too  humble  a  tipple  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  patronised.  These  Aloes  are  often  of  immense  size. 
The  common  leaves  are  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  more 
than  a  foot  in  width,  and  thick  in  proportion.  The  stern 
often  shoots  up  to  tweirty  or  thirty  feet,  or  more,  and  is  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  body.” 

We  noticed  at  page  237  that  the  diseaso  which  lias  so 
afflicted  our  Potatoes  is  unknown  in  the  Arctic  regions ; 


It  is  an  error  we  too  often  fall  into  of  merely  saying 
that  a  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico — a  statement  far  too 
vague  to  he  of  use  to  the  gardener,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract,  testifying  that  there  are  really  three 
regions  in  Mexico,  each  having  a  distinct  climate  : — 

“  They  are  three :  the  ‘  Tierra  Caliente,’  or  hot  country, 
which,  as  its  name  imports,  is  low  and  hot,  its  elevation 
above  the  sea  never  extending  above  2000  l'eet ;  ‘  Tierra 
Templada,’  or  temperate  country,  embracing  an  elevation  of 
from  2000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  ‘  Tierra  Fria,’ 
which  includes  all  the  high  land  above  5000  feet.  The 
sudden  transition  one  meets  with  in  passing  from  the  tierra 
templada  to  the  tierra  caliente  is  often  very  striking  ;  a 
thousand  feet,  more  or  less,  of  elevation,  shows  this  very 
sensibly,  as  in  the  present  case.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
barranca  I  was  descending,  I  found  a  totally  different  climate 
and  productions,  the  trees  being  filled  with  parrots,  rarely 
seen  in  the  tierra  templada.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  flourish 
better  in  these  hot  lands  than  elsewhere,  and  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  almost  entirely  supplied  with  these  productions 
from  the  nearest  tierra  caliente,  which  lies  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  Cuernavaca,  eighteen  leagues  from  Mexico.  Through¬ 
out  the  republic,  however,  the  true  tierra  caliente  is  only 
found,  to  any  extent,  along  the  coast.  On  both  its  sides,  by 
the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific,  there  is  a  strip  of  this  true  hot 
land  adjoining  the  sea,  though  it  is  often  wanting  on  the 
Pacific  side,  owing  to  the  mountains  which  in  many  parts 
of  the  coast  come  completely  down  to  the  shore.” 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  garden  formed 
by  an  English  family  at  Tepic,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico : — 

“  In  proceeding  from  the  town,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  mill,  you  get  upon  a  good  road — the 
best,  I  take  it,  in  the  republic — and  no  wonder,  seeing  it 
was  made  and  is  owned  by  Englishmen.  The  maquina 
itself  occupies  an  angle  formed  by  the  river,  which  is  here 
very  pretty,  and  turbulent  like  a  Scotch  trout-stream. 

“  One  half  of  the  angle  is  filled  up  by  the  maquina  and 
its  buildings,  the  other  by  a  splendid  garden  extending 
down  to  the  river,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  low  wall. 
This  I  shall  describe  somewhat  at  length,  as  I  wish  to  show 
to  what  perfection  a  garden  can  he  brought  even  in  Mexico, 
when  owned  and  managed  by  Englishmen.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  one  equal  to  it  in  all  the  republic. 
The  grounds  are,  perhaps,  four  acres  in  extent,  and  full  of 
all  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  that  can  lie  obtained. 
One  main  walk  runs  from  the  gate  to  the  river-wall,  and  is 
lined  with  bananas  on  both  sides ;  and  under  them  is  a 
hedge  of  coffee  bushes,  with  their  beautiful  white  flowers. 
The  coflee  grown  in  this  garden  is  in  constant  use,  and  much 
approved. 

“  On  the  left  of  the  central  walk  is  a  branch  avenue  of 
orange-trees,  almost  always  covered  with  flowers,  and  green 
and  ripe  fruit.  These  oranges  are  delicious — some  of  the 
best  I  ever  met  with.  Seats  are  disposed  along  this  avenue, 
which  is  the  pleasantest  lounge  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
trees  are  so  thick  that  no  sun  can  penetrate,  and  they  are 
always  filled  with  an  infinity  of  birds.  A  walk  extends  along 
the  river-wall,  and  also  goes  round  the  garden,  and  is  lined 
by  some  noble  trees.  One  path  is  edged  by  pomegranates, 
which  are  mos-t  beautiful  when  m  full  flower. 
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“European  vegetables  here  flourish  well,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  potatoes,  anti  we  always  had  a  capital  supply  tiom 
this  garden.  Peas  are  never  out  of  season,  and  appear  on 
the  table  every  day  in  the  year.  Vines  do  not  thrive,  nor  do 
peaches  ever  come  to  much;  still  both  are  in  the  garden, 
and  they  do  the  best  they  can  with  them.  Strawberries 
were  being  planted  just  before  I  left,  and  1  hope  ere  this 
they  have  produced  a  good  crop.  Apples,  citrons,  melons, 
pines,  and  other  fruits  all  do  well.  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  were  some  magnificent  aloes,  one  of  which  was  on 
the  point  of  flowering  when  I  left.  Its  stem  had  shot  up  to 
the  height  of  some  forty  feet,  and  was  nearly  as  thick  as  my 
body.  I  counted  thirty -nine  branches  from  which  dowers 
were  to  be  produced,  and  several  blossoms  would  appear  on 
each  branch. 

“  One  part  of  the  garden,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
was  planted  with  Guinea  grass,  and  formed  a  playground 
for  some  enormous  tortoises,  which  are  natives  of  San  Bias 
and  its  neighbourhood.  There  were  six  of  these  fellows,  of 
all  sizes — the  largest  as  big  as  the  one  I  have  seen  in  the 
Zoological  gardens,  and  able  to  walk,  with  great  ease,  carry¬ 
ing  at  once  myself  (10 st.  lllbs.)  and  a  12-stone  man  on 
his  back.  They  lived  entirely  upon  the  Guinea  grass,  and 
appeared  very  happy  and  contented.  A  stream  of  water 
i  supplying  the  garden  ran  through  their  playground,  and  a 
large  hole  was  scooped  out  for  them,  in  the  mud  of  which 
they  half  buried  themselves  the  entire  day.  When  the  big 
one  was  wanted  for  inspection,  it  took  all  the  gardeners  in 
the  place,  with  crowbars,  to  rouse  him  out.’’ 

Gold,  we  all  know,  is  not  the  only  article  of  value  in 
California,  but  we  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find  that 
the  Onion  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  importations  to 
that  region. 

“  Onions  are  the  great  thing.  For  these  there  is  a  large 
demand  in  California — the  Yankees  eating  onions  as  we  eat 
apples — the  neighbourhood  of  Tepic  being  one  of  the  few 
places  on  the  Mexican  coast  where  these  luxuries  can  be 
procured  in  perfection.  When  I  left  San  Bias,  onions  were 
selling  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound  in  the  market  of  San 
Francisco.  At  this  time  one  of  the  residents  in  Tepic 
bought  for  export  some  seventy  thousand  of  the  precious 
fruit.  For  these  he  paid  six  dollars  a  thousand,  and  each 
thousand  contained  two  hundred  pounds.  Assuming  that 
he  paid  a  pretty  high  price  for  carriage,  and  lost  many  by 
decay  and  in  other  ways,  the  reader  will  see  that  there  will 
probably  still  remain  a  good  per  centage  for  the  outlay  of 
the  money  and  risk.  I  mention  this  fact  merely  to  show 
how  money  may  be  made  in  California  without  actually 
digging  for  it.” 

The  meeting  of  The  London  Floricultural  Society,  the 
rival  of  the  National,  was  well  attended  at  Exeter  Hall, 
on  Tuesday,  and  the  officers  were  elected.  The  London 
Floricultural  Society  will  continue  class  showing  as  one 
of  the  best  tests  for  seedlings. 

It  will  be  proposed  at  several  provincial  societies  to 
give  prizes  to  gardeners  for  Schizanthus,  Balsams,  Cochs- 
cornhs,  Rliodanthe  Manglesii,  Pldox  Drummondii,  and 
other  annuals,  which  exhibit  the  skill  of  the  gardener 
rather  than  the  extent  of  his  collections.  We  do  not 
go  the  length  of  some  as  to  annuals,  unless  they  make 
the  prizes  for  collections  of  annuals.  Excepting  Cocks¬ 
combs  and  Balsams,  we  do  not  think  any  other  annual 
could  be  shown  alone.  Half-a-dozen  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  grower  might  produce  a  good  effect  on  any 
exhibition.  Hereford  made  a  splendid  effort  last  year ; 
and  the  shows  which  had  been  discontinued  for  years 
were  resumed  with  great  spirit.  These  exhibitions  were 
liberally  supported,  and  cultivators  of  all  grades  were 
put  on  the  qui  vive  for  another  season. 

There  is  no  small  stir  among  the  amateur  exhibitors, 
in  opposition  to  certain  judges  appointed  among  the 


nurserymen  at  various  times,  and  who  have  hitherto 
always  contrived  that  particular  customers  or  friends 
should  be  first,  and  objections  to  appointing  nursery-  | 
men  at  all,  are  raised  in  several  societies.  The  difficulty  1 
of  appointing  independent  persons  has  been  stated  over  j 
and  over  again  ;  but  the  chief  evils  arise  from  the  desire  j 
to  save  judges’  fees,  many  nurserymen  who  gain  by  j 
travelling  being  ready  to  attend  for  the  mere  cost  of  I 
their  journies.  But  distant  judges,  unconnected  with 
trade,  arc  alone  capable  of  giving  satisfaction,  and  the 
price  of  such  is  the  best  money  laid  out. 

Glass  trails  are  the  fashionable  fancy  of  the  day. 
Costly  as  they  are,  there  are  people  who  try  every 
whimsical  experiment;  and  it  has  been  the  constant  aim 
of  theorists  to  uphold  in  turn  every  toy  as  it  lias  come 
up.  (low  many  changes  in  the  plans  of  houses,  and 
modes  of  glazing  and  heating,  have  been  successfully 
advocated  by  a  single  writer  ?  and  let  us  ask  one  im¬ 
portant  question — How  much  has  been  expended  by 
the  gentry  who  have  followed  one  theorist  through  all 
the  changes  he  has  supported  ?  We  might  stop  long 
enough  before  wre  got  an  answer.  From  1839  to  the 
present  day,  such  a  succession  of  impossible,  improbable,  I 
and  unprofitable  changes,  in  plans  and  practices,  have 
been  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  could  afford 
it,  that  a  gardener  in  some  places  has  been  constantly 
unsettled,  always  in  confusion,  and  no  sooner  got  a 
little  to  rights  than  he  was  again  unsettled  for  some 
new-fangled  project.  Glass  walls,  says  a  correspondent, 
will  not  be  adopted  quite  so  readily  as  some  other 
nostrums.  They  are  more  chilling,  more  costly,  more 
|  easily  damaged,  and  more  difficult  to  manage,  than  a 
common  wall  with  glass  before  it,  which  can  be  removed 
when  done  with.  In  fact,  to  look  tidy  and  clean,  the 
glass  will  require  cleaning  almost  daily,  because  these 
walls  are  .so  conspicuous  that  the  slightest  discoloration 
is  at  once  seen. 

One  of  the  best  and  easiest  modes  of  preserving  a 
higher  temperature  for  wall-fruit,  that  we  have  seen 
of  late,  consisted  of  eight- feet  lights,  as  made  for  pits 
or  greenhouses,  put  a  little  sloping  to  the  wall, 
which  had  a  three-inch  coping;  angular  boards  placed 
at  each  end,  shut  out  the  draught,  and  a  rolling  cloth 
under  the  coping  of  the  wall  drawn  down  over  the 
glasses  in  the  evening,  and  kept  down  during  severe 
frost,  completed  this  simple  protection.  Sometimes  one 
or  two  trees  only  were  covered,  at  other  times  the  whole 
wall.  It  hastened  the  ripening  very  much.  The  lights 
were  useful  for  other  purposes  when  not  in  use  on  the 
wall ;  and  the  rolling  cloth  was  used  when  the  glass 
was  not. 

We  have  had  many  champions  rise  up  in  defence  of  ; 
the  SolJ'aterre  Rose,  and  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  M.  T.  F., 
writes  to  us  thus  : — 

“  I  am  to  a  small  extent  a  grower  of  roses,  and  in  that  cha¬ 
racter  venture  to  interfere  between  Mr.  Beaton  and  an 
especial  favourite  of  mine,  Solfaterre.  Bray  avert  his  wrath,  1 
or  modify  it  so  as  to  prevail  on  him  to  try  the  rose  again, 
before  he  condemns  himself  to  the  loss  of  so  charming  a 
flower.  I  have  had  one  for  eight  years,  and  have  never 
known  it  fail  of  blooming  freely  and  well.  One  year  I  over- 
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bloomed  it,  having  lmd,  I  may  say,  hundreds  of  blooms  upon 
it,  and  then  I  had  to  prune  it,  so  that  the  follow  ing  year  it 
was  not  quite  so  good,  but  then  I  had  many  beautiful  blooms 
on  it. 

My  plant  is  upon  a  Dog-rose  stock,  it  stands  against  a  west 
wall,  has  a  space  quite  to  itself,  and  covered  (till  I  reduced 
it  a  little)  about  half  the  side  of  my  house;  it  never  had 
any  protection  of  any  kind,  it  has  a  barrow  load  of  manure  and 
ashes,  or  manure  and  loam,  every  year  given  to  it;  and  the. 
subsoil  is  sand.  The  only  complaint  I  have  to  make  is  one 
common  to  that  sort  of  rose — viz.,  that  wherever  an  old  shoot 
is  cut,  thence  start  the  best  blooming  shoots,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  had  my  best  Solfaterre  rose  blooms  near  the  bed¬ 
room  windows.  This  winter  seems  likely  to  try  my  roses, 
but  I  have  no  fears  for  my  Solfaterre ,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  either. 

Let  Mr.  Beaton  try  Solfaterre,  not  on  its  own  roots  (perhaps 
his  plant  is  thus  grown) ;  let  him  venture  it  without  glass, 
prune  it  pretty  severely,  give  it  a  good  drenching  just  when 
coming  into  bloom,  and  1  am  much  mistaken  if  he  will  not 
yet  write  an  article  advising  every  one  to  buy  it.  I  have 
budded  Solfaterre  on  Bengal  Florida,  on  Celine,  and  on 
I’arabere,  the  Parabere  being  itself  budded  on  a  Dog-rose. 
The  Parabere  one  was  on  a  trellis  fully  exposed  to  the  east ; 
that  bud,  after  blooming  well  one  year,  was  cut  off  by  the 
winter.” 


REST-PRUNING. 

( Continued  from  page  190.) 

The  Apple. — Although  the  apple  not  unfrequently 
bears  on  the  young  wood,  yet  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
wood  of  this  character,  or  we  dare  not  advise  its  pruning 
until  a  more  advanced  period.  This  fruit  is  grown 
under  a  variety  of  characters  as  to  habit,  but  it  will 
suffice  for  practical  purposes  to  suggest  three  classes, 
viz. ;  the  ordinary  orchard  standard,  the  dwarf  standard 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  trained  espalier. 

Orchard  Apples. — It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
meet  with  huge  trees,  in  country  orchards,  completely 
choked,  with  not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  spray.  In¬ 
jurious,  because  in  bearing,  the  fruit  possesses  little 
quality  or  appearance,  and  only  serves  to  detract  from 
the  character  of  the  truly  good  and  useful  fruit,  situated 
at  the  exterior  portions  of  the  tree.  Now,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  the  interior  wood  must  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  ;  for  it  sometimes  so  happens,  through  peculiarity 
of  some  seasons,  that  the  interior  portions  alone  produce 
much  fruit;  this,  however,  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  the  case  of  very  old  and  hard-worn  trees,  we  would 
entirely  remove  such  spray,  for  when  such  trees  become 
nearly  exhausted,  their  last  efforts  are  generally  directed 
to  a  few  of  the  extreme  points  on  the  stoutest  branches, 
and  it  becomes  a  prudential  proceeding  to  decoy  the  last 
and  expiring  efforts  to  that  quarter.  As  for  cutting 
back  into  the  thick  timber  trees  already  exhausted  with 
age  and  bearing,  or  corrupted  with  canker  and  other 
diseases,  we  have  no  faith  in  the  practice ;  they  generally 
return  to  their  barren  condition  the  moment  the  young 
twigs  begin  to  bear  fruit.  We  have  known  several 
gardeners,  since  our  younger  days,  thus  operate  on  the 
old  trees  in  the  margins  of  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
trees  of  course  making  flourishing  young  shoots  in  con¬ 
sequence;  the  operators  wordd  speedily  chuckle  over  the 
glorious  prospects  in  store,  of  a  renewed  garden  in  little 
time — but,  as  before  observed,  such  appearances  have 
ever  proved  fallacious  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as, 
indeed,  might  well  be  expected.  Certainly,  cases  may 
occur,  in  which  trees  naturally  healthy,  and  by  no 
means  exhausted,  have  yet  attained  a  “leggy”  or  lean 
appearance,  through  bad  training  or  bad  management 
originally  ;  such,  indeed,  may  constitute  legitimate  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  operation  :  but  whatever  may  be  done  this 
way  as  to  orchard  trees,  we  cannot  advise  the  cutting 
close  back  the  dwarfs  of  the  kitchen-garden,  unless  it  he 
for  the  insertion  of  grafts  of  particular  kinds.  Such 
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can  seldom  compete  with  nice  young  trees  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  or  which  had  undergone  a  preparatory 
course  of  root  pruning  on  the  free  stock,  which  latter 
practice  we  should  prefer. 

In  pruning  orchard  trees,  then,  the  operator  has  to 
survey  his  tree  with  a  critical  eye ;  not  to  “  lump  ”  the 
whole  orchard,  but  to  study  each  tree  individually  as  he 
commences  operations.  The  tree  may  be  inclined  to 
canker,  or  to  die  away  at  the  points  ;  it  may  be  wearing 
away  with  long  service ;  it  may  be  in  perfection,  both  as 
to  health  and  stature ;  or  it  may  be  a  young  tree  not 
long  introduced.  Each  of  these  require  a  difference  in 
pruning ;  if  not  in  mode,  at  least  in  degree.  Cankering 
subjects  are  difficult  to  deal  with;  as  for  a  thorough 
cure,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  it  in  the  case  of  old  trees : 
but  it  is  by  no  means  expedient  at  all  times  to  destroy 
such  subjects,  even  when  showing  marks  of  considerable 
decrepitude.  If  such  were  to  be  practised,  three-fourths 
of  the  Ribston  Pippins  in  the  kingdom  would  fall ;  for 
how  seldom  do  we  see  one  of  those  entirely  free  from 
canker,  or  dying  points  ;  yet  they  continue  to  bear,  and 
h'uit  too,  and  we  can  even  now  ill  afford  to  spare  them. 
Whilst,  then,  such  trees  continue  to  produce  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  useful  fruit,  our  advice  is,  destroy  not, 
but  rather  introduce  extra  plants  as  successors.  In 
pruning  cankered  trees,  little  more  can  be  done  than 
removing  the  diseased  portions,  as  soon  as  the  gangrene 
has  paralysed  the  energies  of  such  parts.  They  seldom 
make  much  wood ;  if  they  do,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
spray  in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  which  is  merely  an 
effort  to  restore  the  shattered  constitution.  Instead  of 
hopelessly  cutting  the  older  branches  back  to  such 
watery  spray  in  the  hopes  of  a  renewal,  it  is  generally 
best  to  remove  most  of  it,  for  it  only  interrupts  and 
appropriates  the  ascending  sap,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
established  branches.  Where  the  tree  is  valuable,  of 
some  size,  and  the  branches  cankered,  it  is  well  to  scrape 
out  some  of  the  cankered  cavities,  and  to  till  them  with 
a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  lime,  like  grafting  clay, 
binding  it  on  with  a  piece  of  old  carpeting  or  other 
fabric.  This,  by  excluding  the  air  and  wet,  will  enable 
the  tree  to  form  some  valuable  new  bark. 

Trees  in  their  prime  will  not  need  pruning  oftener 
than  alternate  years;  this  refers,  of  course,  to  healthy 
trees.  Their  pruning  will  consist  in  progressively  re¬ 
moving  interior  portions  and  cross  branches,  which, 
however  proper  to  be  retained  in  the  earlier  stages, 
should  at  last  give  way;  inasmuch  as  through  the  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  the  tree,  such  parts,  although  ori¬ 
ginally  enjoying  a  fair  share  of  light,  become,  at  last, 
immured  in  a  kind  of  gloom,  tending  to  infertility. 

Here,  again,  young  and  immature  spray  produced  on 
the  main  branches  in  a  position  where  they  can  ulti¬ 
mately  be  of  no  real  service,  should  be  pruned  away. 
If  the  trees  are  lean  of  branches,  and  what  gardeners 
term  leggy,  shortening  back  may  occasionally  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  an  ample  supply 
of  shoots  wherewith  to  complete  the  full  structure  of  the 
tree.  Be  it  here  remembered  that  all  this  advice  refers 
to  orchard  trees,  with  which  we  have  not  yet  quite 
finished.  Young  orchard  trees  will  require  little 
pruning,  a  slight  thinning  in  the  young  wood  if 
crowded,  and  shortening  back  very  long  twigs,  is  all 
that  is  requisite.  If  the  heads  are  lean,  and  badly 
furnished,  shortening  must  be  practised  occasionally,  in 
order  to  get  them  well  furnished. 

Ivitciien-Gaiiden  Apples. — We  come  now  to  dwarf 
standards,  or  what  may  be  termed  bush-apples,  and 
those  under  various  forms  of  training,  and  here  we 
have  no  essential  difference  in  principle.  The  chief 
feature  to  point  to,  is  the  necessity  for  more  shortening 
back  in  the  young  twigs  than  in  ordinary  standard 
trees.  Some  twenty  year’s  since,  before  we  bad  dis¬ 
covered  the  merits,  and  commenced  systematically  the 
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practice,  of  Platform  Planting,  we  used  to  shorten 
j  every  shoot  annually  of  all  those  intended  to  make  neat 
!  hushes.  Now,  however,  we  do  little  that  way ;  the  trees 
i  make  such  compact  and  short-jointed  wood,  and  grow 
with  such  steadiness,  that  little  pruning  is  necessary. 

;  Still,  those  who  have  rambling  trees,  producing  twigs 
;  lit  for  flower  -  stakes,  must  do  something,  they  must 
shorten  them  ;  a  work,  however,  better  done  by  pinching 
:  in  growth-pruning  time.  Root-pruning  should,  by  all 
I  means,  be  resorted  to  at  the  same  time,  but  as  we  shall, 

;  in  a  week  or  so,  give  a  chapter  on  Root-culture,  we 
pass  it  by  for  the  present.  Dwarf-standards  will  require 
regular  thinning-out  of  the  young  spray  annually  in 
those  parts  where  it  appears  crowded  and  confused ; 
especially  removing  cross  shoots,  and  so  managing  the 
pruning-knife,  as  to  throw  the  whole  tree  into  a  sort 
of  punch-bowl  character  during  its  earlier  stages.  With 
regard  to  shortening-back,  that  must  depend  on  the 
character  and  strength  of  the  shoots.  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  that  nine  to  twolvo  inches  is  ample  length  of 
young  shoot,  in  fact,  as  much  as  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  can  form  spurs  or  the  rudiments  of  spurs  ;  and 
to  leave  a  greater  length,  would  be  to  ensure  naked 
portions  in  the  trees,  which,  under  a  dwariing-system, 
ought  not  to  be.  Shortening,  therefore,  may  be  carried 
thus  far;  but,  independent  of  this  view  of  the  question, 
another  arises;  —  shortening  must  occasionally  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  furnish  blanks. 

Whenever  the  tree  is  incomplete  in  outline  or  sym¬ 
metry,  a  strong  shoot  should  he  drawn  near  that  portion 
whilst  young,  and  being  pruned  back  to  half-a-dozen 
buds,  will  speedily  furnish  the  necessary  shoots,  more 
especially  if  all  the  superior  spray  be  pinched  in  the 
early  part  of  July,  or  when  about  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  pruning  of  fancy-trained  espaliers  should  be  all 
conducted  during  the  growing  season ;  indeed,  the  same 
ought  to  be  the  caso  with  all  fruit-trees,  if  possible;  but, 
we  fear,  somebody  will  cry,  “  too  busty.”  This  is  a 
strange  affair,  to  think  that  both  principle  and  a  sound 
economy  join  to  recommend  this  practice,  and  yet  how 
Jew  can  be  persuaded  to  fall  in  with  it.  As  to  gentle¬ 
men’s  gardeners,  we  heartily  absolve  the  majority  of 
them ;  in  old  places  in  the  country  they  are  confined  to 
a  set  number  of  hands  all  the  year  alike,  and  frequently 
half  of  them  worn-out  on  the  estate.  They  can  neither 
change  them  as  to  number  or  quality,  and  the  amount 
of  such  material  being  pared  down  to  a  minimum  point, 
the  gardener  not  unfrequently  goes  about  with  “  one 
hand  tied.”  So  that  when  amateurs  talk  of  the  vast 
advantages  of  the  regular  gardener,  they  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  grossly  mistaken.  Now,  a  wise  economist 
|  should  know,  that  one  day’s  labour  in  July,  is  fairly 
j  worth  three  in  January,  and  as  to  winter  or  “ rest- 
pruning ,”  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  but  a  repairing 
of  former  errors  or  omissions,  what  nonsense  appears 
on  the  face  of  this  policy.  However,  we  must  offer 
advice  about  trained  espaliers,  to  those  who  cannot  j 
agree  with  us,  or  follow  out  these  suggestions. 

Whatever  prescribed  lines  it  is  intended  the  shoots  ' 
should  proceed  in,  a  shoot  should  be  laid  on  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  only  a  temporary  one.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  such  shoot  must  be  strained  in  an  indirect 
or  oblique  direction,  at  variance  with  that  harmony  of 
form  sought.  So  let  it  be,  but  watch  the  summer 
developments,  and  seek  one  more  eligible;  which, 
secure  from  the  finger-and-thumb  operator,  is  to  succeed 
llie  crooked  one  a-head,  if  needs  be.  This,  of  course, 
must  take  place  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  trees. 

1 1  is  seldom  that  trained  espaliers  require  much  short¬ 
ening;  we  would  in  general  avoid  it.  If,  however,  the 
shoot  is  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  we  would  reduce  it 
to  that  as  a  maximum ;  but,  as  before  observed,  trees 
on  our  platform  plan  will  need  little  knife-work.  All 
breast  spurs  must  be  looked  over,  and  succulent  shoots 


removed,  clear  to  their  base;  it  is  nonsense  reserving 
the  base  of  such  shoots  in  the  vain  hi  pe  of  producing 
natural  spurs.  Shoots  of  moderate  growth,  proceeding 
from  a  portion  of  the  spurs,  and  not  direct  from  the 
stem,  may  have  an  inch  of  their  lower  portion  reserved 
to  draw  strength  to  the  spurs :  the  produce  of  this, 
however,  must  be  pinched  when  three  inches  long.  All 
strong  succulent  wood,  springing  from  the  chief  stems 
low  down,  should  be  pruned  close  away. 

R.  Errington. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

The  improvement  of  our  present  race  of  Bedding 
Geraniums  may  well  be  said  to  be  one  of  “the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  problems  of  the  day,”  and  to  make  good  the  asser¬ 
tion,  I  go  on  to  describe  more  of  them  which  are  | 
perfectly  barren  on  the  pistil  or  female  side,  although  j 
most  of  them  yield  pollen,  which,  to  all  appearance,  i 
seems  good  enough.  Rouge  et  Noir  is  the  last  one  I 
mentioned,  and  one  called  Touchstone  is  the  only  other 
variety,  in  the  same  section,  with  which  1  am  acquainted. 
That  variety  also  is  barren,  though  with  apparently 
good  pollen.  Oliver  Twist  was  driven  out  of  the  garden 
by  Touchstone,  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  had  to  give 
way  to  Rouge  et  Noir.  1  never  tried  the  capacity  of 
Oliver  Twist  for  seed,  and  I  forget  if  it  yields  pollen.  If 
it  will  seed,  1  am  almost  certain  it  will  cross  by  the  pol¬ 
len  of  Lady  Mary  Fox,  although  not  exactly  of  the 
same  breed.  Oliver  is  the  nearest  in  affinity  to  it  of 
all  the  sorts  now  under  cultivation.  Here,  then,  we 
have  one  chance,  though  a  slender  one,  of  breeding  in 
the  section  of  Lady  Mary  Fox,  but  I  see  no  hope  for  us 
in  the  case  of  Rouge  et  Koir,  except  by  returning  to 
some  of  the  wild  species. 

Sidonia  is  a  very  fine  bedding  variety,  with  large 
striped  flowers,  shading  from  pink  and  lilac  to  a  lighter 
ground.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  all  the  season. 
The  stems  are  so  fleshy  that  the  plant  may  be  kept  dry, 
like  a  scarlet  geranium,  from  October  to  March.  I  have 
known  it  kept  that  way  tied  in  a  ball  of  dry  moss,  with 
a  plant  of  Fulghlum,  the  finest  of  all  the  wild  species, 
and  the  brightest  scarlet  of  the  whole  tribe,  therefore  1 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  these  two  to 
intending  emigrants  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  or  to 
those  who  send  plants  to  their  friends  in  those  parts, 
provided  they  are  packed  close  in  dry  sawdust  or  moss, 
and  sent  off  not  later  than  the  end  of  November.  The 
only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  Sidonia,  is  that  it  is  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  will  not  answer  but  in  very 
sheltered  situations.  As  cut  flowers,  ladies  are  more 
fond  of  Sidonia  than  any  other  sort,  and  gardeners  often 
have  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  it,  merely  for  cut  flowers. 
It  does  not  stand  much  heat  or  confined  forcing,  but  it 
comes  in  very  early  in  the  season,  under  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  tea-scented  roses.  I  forgot  to  say  of  Unique 
and  Rouge  et  Noir  that,  with  a  little  management,  they 
might  be  had  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  for  cut 
flowers.  T’rom  55°  to  (10°  of  heat  will  not  distress  them 
much  in  forcing.  Sidonia  yields  abundance  of  pollen, 
and  yet  is  absolutely  barren.  I  tried  moro  varied 
experiments  with  it  than  with  any  other  plant,  and  1  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  seed  it,  and,  what 
is  almost  as  bad,  I  can  hardly  guess  what  its  parents 
were.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  those  extreme  crosses  which 
some  people  call  nudes,  but  in  such  families  as  sport 
freely,  like  the  geranium,  I  have  no  more  faith  in  mules 
than  I  have  in  asses,  yet  I  would  exchange  a  good 
donkey,  if  I  had  one,  with  any  one,  for  the  secret  of 
seeding  my  favourite  Sidonia. 

Moores  Victory,  though  not  a  bedder,  belongs  to  the 
bedding  class,  and  to  the  section  of  the  Oak  Leaves,  or 
Quercifoliums.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  one  for  cut 
flowers  and  in  small  nosegays,  but  for  large  ones  the 
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flower  stalks  are  too  short ;  it  is  also  a  gay  thing  any 
where  above  the  eye,  but  let  it  come  below  the  chin, 
j  and  you  see  no  more  of  it  than  the  back  of  the  truss, 
aud  not  always  that,  as  sometimes  the  leaves  cover  the 
flowers  all  over,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use,  even  as  a  single 
plant  in  a  mixed  border,  much  less  as  a  whole  bed. 
Nevertheless,  its  bright  aud  very  gay  fiery  colour  would 
claim  a  place  for  it  in  my  experimental  greenhouse — 
j  when  I  can  have  one ;  but  the  old  story  again — it  is 
quite  barren,  and  after  all  this,  seven  writers  within  the 
last  ten  years  recommended  it  either  as  a  breeder,  or  for 
bedding  out;  but  here,  I  think,  we  have  it  now  in  the 
right  state. 

The  nearest  variety  to  Moores  Victor y  is  Quercifolium 
coccineum,  alias  Quercifolium  superbum,  which  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dwarf  habit  for  a  bedder.  The  flowers  and 
trusses  small;  the  colour  crimson,  with  dark  spots.  It 
requires  a  warm  sheltered  place  for  a  bed  out-of-doors. 
It  will  force  for  cut  flowers  in  April,  but  the  forcing 
must  be  gently  brought  on,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  get 
blind.  It  strikes  from  cuttings  easily  all  the  season. 
It  is  quite  barren,  aud  seldom  has  any  pollen. 

Quercifolium. — For  general  purposes  this  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  Oak  Leaves,  as  it  is  a  free  grower,  a  good 
bloomer,  and  of  a  very  hardy  constitution ;  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  ali  who  grow  any  of  this  class  of  bedders. 
It  is  an  old  variety,  got  from  seeds  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Bell,  the  well-known  nurseryman,  of 
Norwich,  told  me,  that,  through  his  recommendation,  it 
was  bought  from  the  raiser  by  Air.  Russel,  a  Loudon 
nurseryman,  after  whom  Rhododendron  Russellianum 
was  named.  Air.  Russel  “  brought  it  out”  in  London 
as  a  fine  “greenhouse  plant”  some  twenty  or  five-and 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  very  last 
Geranium  of  the  old  school  for  which  a  handsome 
sum  was  olfered  to  a  provincial  grower  for  the  London 
trade,  and  as  such  it  is  a  remarkable  plant,  showing  the 
dilfcrence  between  the  old  and  new  schools  of  Geranium 
breeders.  The  word  Quercifolium  means  oak-leaf,  and 
is,  therefore,  an  unfortunate  name,  because  wro  have  a 
great  many  newer  seedlings  with  leaves  just  as  much 
entitled  to  that  name  as  any  of  the  old  ones;  and 
although  none  of  these  new  ones  are  yet  gay  enough,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  yet  sufficiently  proved  to  be  good 
bedders,  we  may  rest  assured  that  in  a  few  years  wo  shall 
have  a  large  number  of  Oak  Leaves  to  select  good  bedders 
from,  notwithstanding  that  the  three  last-named,  the  cream 
of  the  old  Oak  Leaves,  arc  barren.  A  fresh  breed  of  Oak 
Leaves,  with  much  stronger  habits,  and  a  hardier  constitu¬ 
tion,  is  now  in  the  second  aud  third  generations,  from  an 
excellent  breeder,  having  oak-leaves,  and  by  name  called 
Fair  Helen.  This  Fair  Helen  is  the  oldest  cross  we  now 
cultivate,  and,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Prince  of 
Oranye,  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Geraniums  we  grow.  If 
their  leaves  are  dry,  eight  degrees  of  frost  do  them  no 
harm.  I  once  had  a  whole  bed  of  the  Prince  of  Oramje 
overtaken  by  ten  degrees  of  frost,  and  a  sunny  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  caused  no  more  injury  than  a  little  crump¬ 
ling  in  the  top  leaves.  The  flowers  of  Fair  Helen  are 
as  thin  as  those  of  an  old  Petunia,  and  as  gaping  as  a 
monkey,  with  the  colours  not  at  all  strong,  or  well  con¬ 
trasted,  yet  Fair  Helen  has  kept  her  ground,  and,  to 
tins  day,  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies  in  their 
nosegays,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
her  leaves;  and  her  offspring,  as  far  as  we  have  gone  on 
with  them,  are  also  sweet-scented.  The  first  Helen  was 
the  cause  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  aud  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  as  every  schoolboy  knows;  aud  our  Helen  bids 
lair  to  occasion  a  war,  and  a  long  siege  too,  between  the 
breeders  of  bedding  geraniums  and  those  who  are 
striving  to  get  them  as  round  as  a  full-moon.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  our  Helen,  though  fair  aud  sweet, 
and  a  great  favourite  besides,  will  not  do  in  a  bed,  and 
yet  she  is  the  first  of  the  season  to  bloom  out  of  doors,  | 
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and  the  last  to  yield  to  the  autumn  frosts,  except  perhaps 
Unique,  and  on  that  account,  and  having  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  ways,  1  introduce  her  here  as  the  most  sure 
breeder  of  all  our  old  crosses,  but  her  seedlings  will 
have  to  pass  through  several  generations  before  they 
will  be  fit  companions  for  Unique ,  Lady  Mary  Fox,  or 
our  Duulematmns.  An  old  plant  of  Fair  Helen,  planted 
out  in  a  sheltered  border,  and  not  pampered  with  rich 
soil,  will  come  as  true  from  seeds  as  if  it  were  a  wild 
species  from  the  Cape.  These  seedlings  will  reproduce 
themselves,  but  in  the  third  generation  they  begin  to 
vary.  I  once  had  a  self-coloured  one  at  this  stage,  and 
one  with  the  petals  quite  entire  on  the  edges,  but  that 
was  before  the  “  fancies”  appeared,  and  I  was  not  then  j 
experimenting  for  bedders,  so  I  followed  them  no  far¬ 
ther.  I  have  since  crossed  seven  or  eight  kinds  with  it, 
and  re-crossed  some  of  them  again  and  again ;  aud 
although  I  have  nothing  to  prove  my  assertion,  I  am 
quite  confident  that  Fair  Helen  is  a  safe  one  for  any 
I  new  beginner  to  begin  with  in  the  way  of  crossing. 
Unique  would  be  an  excellent  one  to  cross  witli  an  early 
breed  from  Fair  Helen,  but  the  two,  as  they  stand  at 
present,  will  not  unite,  at  least  I  failed  in  doing  so  after 
various  experiments  for  seven  years,  and  I  could  never  get 
any  of  the  large  greenhouse  ones  to  touch  it.  As  I  am 
almost  certain  that  the  first  two  or  three  generations  of 
seedlings  from  Fair  Helen  will  be  good  for-nothing, 
except  as  breeders,  and  for  the  sweetness  and  variety  of 
their  leaves,  and  also  that  high-feeding  in  the  parents  j 
is  very  apt  to  cause  very  large  leaves  in  seedlings,  and, 
moreover,  that  Fair  Helen  is  too  strong  already,  I  would 
strongly  advise  that  it,  and  breeders  from  it,  be  kept  in 
a  half-starving  condition  in  small  pots,  until  good 
colours  are  first  obtained;  aud  then,  if  the  leaves  or 
flowers  are  too  small,  we  must  cross  again,  under  a  more 
nourishing  diet,  to  get  botli  as  big  as  we  want  them. 
After  that,  breeding  in-and-in,  as  the  florists  do,  but 
under  a  protest  that  it  is  no  such  thing,  will  give  sub¬ 
stance  of  petal,  and  an  improved  form  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  a  stand-still,  except  shifting  the  shades 
for  want  of  fresh  blood.  That  is  an  epitome  of  the  true 
history  of  cross-breeding  geraniums  in  tins  country 
since  1815. 

Sjjleenii. — This  is  a  fine  bedding  geranium,  a  strong 
grower,  and,  like  all  tho  strong  growers,  old  plants  of 
it  will  flower  more  abundantly  than  young  ones,  and 
the  bed  should  not  be  rich  or  deep  for  it.  The  flowers 
are  shaded  with  stripes  of  light  pink  or  salmon  on  a 
deeper  ground.  It  comes  freely  from  cuttings  all  the 
season,  and  is  very  easily  carried  over  the  winter;  J 
highly  recommend  it.  Sidonia  and  DiadcmaUnn  bicolor  j 
are  tho  only  two  more  striped  ones  which  can  be  had  i 
this  season;  but  there  is  a  new  striped  one  at  Ipswich, 
which  will  soon  occupy  the  same  place  as  Sqdecnii,  and  ' 
be  a  capital  match-bed  with  it,  where  two  beds,  as  near 
as  possible  alike,  are  required  to  balance  two  corners,  I 
&c.,  in  a  geometric  flower-garden.  The  name  of  this  1 
new  one  will  be  Mrs.  Jeffries ;  at  least,  1  desired  if 
should  bo  so  called  when  I  first  saw  it  about  the  begi li¬ 
ning  of  last  October.  They  tell  us,  when  a  new  French 
rose  “  comes  out”  by  the  name  of  Madame  this  or  Ala-  ! 
dame  that,  you  may  safely  buy  it  at  once,  as  the  best 
seedling  of  the  season,  picked  out  by  tho  Airs,  of  tho  j 
establishment  on  purpose  to  commemorate  her  own  dear  j 
name:  see  how  lucky  Mrs.  Laffay  and  Mrs.  Souchet,  I 
and  many  more  of  the  French  rose-growers’  wives  have  j 
been,  in  selecting  good  flowers  for  their  name.  I  se-  ! 
lected  tli is  name  for  Airs.  Jeffries  on  the  same  principle, 
for  she  is  certainly  as  active  in  looking  after  seedlings  ! 
and  sports,  and  other  things  about  tho  nursery,  as  any  j 
Mad  ante  in  France,  or  anywhere  else,  can  be.  Every 
season  since  .1813,  1  spent  some  time  endeavouring  to  j 
seed  Spleenii,  but  all  my  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  I  put  j 
it  down  as  perfectly  barren,  so  you  may  judge  of  my  i 
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surprise  when  I  saw  this  new  seedling  in  a  bed  of  seed¬ 
lings  in  Mr.  Jeffries's  nursery,  and  knowing  that  there  is 
not  another  plant  in  England  which  could  produce  it, 
except  Spleenii  itself,  for  it  is  as  like  Spleenii  as  any  of 
the  Diadematums  are  to  each  other.  After  a  number 
of  hard  cross-questions,  Mr.  J.  could  not  well  stand  his 
ground ;  the  old  breeder  and  I  were  referred  to  the 
Mrs.,  who  “knew  all  about  it.”  One  does  not  like  to 
run  aground  too  close  in  an  argument  against  a  lady, 
out  still  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  left  a  mystery,  as,  if 
means  had  been  found  to  seed  one  barren  geranium, 
why  not  the  whole  of  them  ?  But  no  ;  there  is  no  mys¬ 
tery  in  the  matter ;  this  new  bedder  is  a  sport  from 
Spleenii ,  with  the  stripes  of  the  flowers  and  shades  only 
shifted,  and  to  Mrs.  Jeffries  we  are  indebted  for  this 
new  addition  to  our  bedders,  which  is  to  bear  her  name; 
and  if  all  were  known,  we  should  find  that  “  sports,”  as 
this  freak  of  nature  is  called,  would  throw  more  light  on 
the  cause  of  barrenness,  than  wc  have  yet  dreamed  of 
in  our  philosophy.  D.  Beaton. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  CAPE  HEATHS. 

( Continued  from  page  256.) 

Potting.—  Having  referred  to  pots,  drainage,  and 
compost,  I  come  now 

fthly.  To  the  time  of,  and  preparation  of  the  plants 
for,  potting  and  shifting. — I  am  supposing  that  the 
plants,  however  young,  have  each  got  a  pot  to  itself, 
however  small.  The  treatment  necessary,  when  three 
or  four  stood  in  one  pot,  was  incidentally  given  under 
the  treatment  of  cuttings.  The  time  of  fresh  shifting 
must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  young  plant,  and 
many  other  considerations.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the 
earlier  after  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  better  would  it  be  for  the  plants,  as  then  they 
would  be  so  well  established  in  their  pots  as  to  stand 
harder  and  rougher  treatment  during  the  winter; — 
unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  I  would  never 
advise  shifting  at  all  after  the  second  week  in  September. 
Young  plants  can  scarcely  have  too  small  a  jiot  at  first, 
provided  it  is  shifted  again  as  soon  as  its  roots  reach  the 
side  of  the  pot,  and  these  small  shifts  repeated,  and  no 
checks  allowed,  until  it  fills  a  four  or  five-inch  pot.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  mode  of  potting  ultimately  resorted  to, 
I  should  not  think  of  giving  a  large  shift  to  a  free  or 
slow-growing  Heath  until  it  was  large  enough  to  fill 
the  size  of  pot  above  referred  to.  The  sooner,  therefore, 
young  plants  are  shifted,  the  better,  and  the  more  so, 
that  another  shift  or  two  may  be  given  the  same  season. 
In  their  case  there  is  no  reason  why  wc  should  wait  for 
either  blooming  or  pruning.  If  such  tit  hits  show 
flower  at  all,  it  would  be  the  best  economy  to  nip  the 
bloom-buds  off,  and  do  all  the  pruning  that  is  necessary 
by  stopping  a  rampant  shoot  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  I  mention  this,  because  some  kinds  will  show 
bloom  shortly  after  they  leave  the  cutting-pot,  but  these 
early  blooms  must  always  be  sacrificed  if  wc  wish  to 
get  a  good  plant  in  the  quickest  time.  We  must  keep 
future  ornament,  rather  than  present  display,  in  view, 
in  the  case  of  these  young  plants,  and  the  sooner  and 
often cr  we  shift  them  the  better,  provided  we  do  not 
allow  these  frequent  small  shifts  to  injure  the  plants  by 
our  inattention.  Where  due  care  cannot  be  given,  it 
will  be  safer  to  give  a  young  plant  a  shift,  so  as  to  yield 
a  space  of  from  one-half  to  thrce-quarters-of-an-inch 
from  the  ball  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  instead  of  giving  it 
two  shifts  ranging  from  two-eighths  to  three-eighths-of- 
an-inch  each.  These  dimensions  of  shifts  will  be  quite 
large  enough  for  plants  taken  out  of  large  thumbs  and 
small  00’s.  As  wc  get  on  to  four  and  five-inch  pots,  wc 
give  larger  shifts  in  proportion.  After  that  period, 
growers  can  decide  at  their  leisure,  whether  they  will 
keep  on  with  this  successive  mode  of  shifting,  or  at 


once  transfer  a  plant  in  a  five-inch  pot,  into  one  of  ten,  i 
twelve,  or  fifteen.  In  the  first  case,  the  time  of  finishing  j 
blooming,  pruning  afterwards,  and  growth  commencing 
again,  must  regulate  the  time  of  shifting,  provided  that 
time  is  not  much  later  than  the  period  specified.  If  it 
be,  then  either  a  very  small  shift  should  be  given,  or  it 
should  be  deferred  until  the  following  spring.  Many 
close,  slow-growing  kinds  require  so  little  in  the  way  of 
pruning,  that  they  may  be  fresh  potted  any  time,  when 
done  flowering. 

When  the  large-shift  system  is  resorted  to,  it  should 
always  be  done  in  early  summer,  that  there  may  be 
time  for  rapid  growth  and  hardening  of  the  wood  before  ] 
the  close  of  autumn.  In  the  case  of  late  spring  and 
summer  flowering  species,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
sacrifice  a  season’s  bloom  when  the  large  shift  was  ! 
resolved  upon,  so  that  the  potting  might  be  proceeded  I 
with  early.  Such  matters  attended  to,  all  decayed 
flowers  gone,  all  old  ties,  if  any,  removed  or  seen  to,  all 
old  decayed  foliage  carefully  extricated  from  the  plants  ; 
and  they,  as  respects  their  balls  of  roots,  regularly 
soaked  in  water,  and  then  allowed  to  part  with  all 
superfluity  of  moisture,  the  potting  may  be  proceeded 
with. 

4th.  Mode  of  Potting. — This,  too,  must  bo  regulated 
as  to  circumstances.  Let  us  instance  a  few.  Here  is  a 
nice  little  healthy  plant  in  a  three-inch  pot ;  we  turn  it 
out  of  the  pot,  and  find  the  roots  beginning  to  mat 
slightly,  close  to  its  sides.  With  a  small  pointed  stick 
we  disentangle  these  roots,  and  prick  over  the  ball,  so  as 
to  render  a  smooth  surface  a  rough  one,  and  thus  open 
up  a  clear  pathway  for  the  roots.  A  pot  has  been 
drained,  the  rough  matter  put  above  the  drainage  has 
been  made  firm,  most  of  the  old  drainage  of  the  plant 
is  got  rid  of,  unless  interlaced  with  roots;  the  ball  is 
then  set  in  so  that  its  surface  stands  lialf-an-inch  below 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  leaving  between  it  and  the  side 
of  the  new  pot  half-an-inch  all  round,  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  prepared  compost.  This  is  put  in  in  layers, 
and  in  addition  to  striking  the  pot  on  the  potting  bench, 
a  very  thin  piece  of  wood,  similar  to  a  bone  paper-cutter, 
is  run  round  several  times  as  the  layers  are  added  close 
to  the  side  of  the  pot,  alike  to  fill  crannies,  and  to 
solidify  the  soil  without  touching  or  hurting  the  roots. 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  hurting  the  roots,  let  this 
firming-stick’s  services  be  dispensed  with,  as  young 
plants  soon  to  be  shifted  again  will  grow  all  the  quicker 
from  not  having  the  soil  too  close  and  firm.  As  you 
proceed,  layer  after  layer,  place  between,  some  little 
libry  pieces  of  peat,  tit  hits  of  charcoal,  and  broken 
pots,  in  the  proportion  previously  specified,  and  finish  j 
with  some  of  the  finest  compost,  just  placing  as  much  j 
over  the  surface  of  the  old  ball  as  would  give  it  a  fresh  j 
appearance,  after  picking  oil'  a  little  of  the  very  surface 
matter. 

But  there  is  another  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot,  quite  I 
healthy  ;  it  has  received  what  pruning  it  wanted,  and  is 
growing  freely,  and  a  nice  bloom  is  wanted  from  it  next 
year,  and,  better  and  better  still,  for  years  to  come — 
abundance  of  flowering  being  more  wanted  than  rapidity 
of  growth.  Let  it  be  treated  the  same  as  the  one  above, 
only  the  compost  must  be  a  little  rougher ;  the  old  ball  I 
must  be  sunk  a  quarter-of-an-inch  more,  to  allow  for 
plenty  of  water  (for  bad  drainage  and  deficiency  of 
water  aro  the  destructive  rocks  of  Heath  culture),  and 
the  space  between  the  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  new 
pot  may  range  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch.  The 
soil,  though  loose,  must  be  packed  firmly,  either  with  a 
stick  or  the  points  of  the  fingers ;  for  when  slow  growing 
and  abundant  blooming  are  the  combinations  desired, 
no  greater  error  can  be  tried  than  loose  potting.  This 
holds  especially  true  in  hard-wooded  plants.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  soft-wooded  plants  of  but  short  duration, 
we  easily  combine  rapidity  of  growth  and  freq-blooming, 
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because,  though  we  do  not  squeeze  the  soil  so  very  hard, 
the  constant  watering  has  a  tendency  to  run  the  com¬ 
post  closer  together ;  and  when  thus  the  earth  sinks  in 
the  pot,  we  can  give  top-dressings  without  danger ; 
but  such  top-dressings,  as  would  sink  the  collar  ot  a 
Heath  plant  from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch  deeper  than 
it  was  before,  would  ever  be  attended  with  danger, 
if  not  with  ruin.  Hence  the  reason  why  many  Heath 
growers,  whenever  the  plants  arrive  at  any  size,  elevate 
the  collar  part  of  the  plant  above  that  part  of  the  ball 
which  approaches  the  rim  ot  the  pot.  in  large  pots,  if 
the  rise  should  be  merely  from  a  half  to  three-quarters- 
of-an-inch,  I  should  have  no  objection,  as  the  slight 
elevation  would  be  merely  an  imitation  of  nature,  a 
guide  we  may  ever  safely  follow  when  diversity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  This  slight 
elevation  of  the  centre  would  so  far  save  the  stem  of  the 
plant  from  the  jet  d'eau  of  the  careless  waterer;  but  the 
same  object  could  be  equally  gained  where  the  water- 
pot  spout,  and  not  a  rose,  was  used,  by  having  a  tile 
or  shell  on  which  slowly  to  pour  the  water,  as  in 
a  free-growing  plant.  1  should  have  a  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  allow  water,  very  likely  of  a  different  tem¬ 
perature,  to  be  dashed  against  the  stem.  The  dread  of 
this,  and  the  fear  of  the  roots  being  saturated  with 
moisture,  have  led  some  eminent  cultivators,  not  only 
to  elevate  the  collar  of  the  plant  to  the  level  of  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  but  several  inches  higher  still.  With  good 
drainage,  and  compost  which  drains  itself,  I  have  never 
seen  reason  for  adopting  such  a  practice,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  those  eminent  men  who  succeed  with  it  must 
entail  upon  themselves  extra  trouble.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  only  moisture  obtained  by  the  raised  part  must 
be  got  by  capillary  attraction,  and  absorption  from  the 
atmosphere,  while  a  dry  atmosphere  will  carry  the 
moisture  away  faster  than  it  can  be  received.  1  can 
easily  judge  how  those  heaths,  less  patient  of  moisture, 
may  succeed  best  under  such  a  system  when  exposed  to 
the  wet  climate  of  some  parts  of  the  west  and  south  of 
our  island,  and  how  such  a  system  would  be  attended 
with  extra  trouble  and  danger  in  the  eastern  and  mid¬ 
land  counties,  where  the  atmosphere  is  clearer  and 
drier. 

Those  modes,  when  not  essential,  confuse  the  mind  of 
the  beginner,  but  with  proper  conveniences  and  atten¬ 
tion,  there  need  be  no  more  difficulty  in  growing  an 
Erica  than  a  Cineraria.  There  is  only  one  other  inode 
of  potting  to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  refer,  and 
that  is  the  large  or  one-shift  system,  though  the  former 
term  we  look  upon  as  the  most  correct.  I  some  time 
ago  detailed  the  principles  involved  in  this  mode  of  pot¬ 
ting  and  cultivating,  and  these  all  apply  to  its  adoption 
for  heaths.  Whether  the  space  between  the  ball  and 
the  sides  of  the  pot  be  1^,  3,  or  more  inches,  greater 
care  will  be  requisite  than  in  either  of  the  two  cases 
referred  to,  to  disentangle  the  roots,  so  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  be  enabled  at  once  to  work  in  a  new  soil. 
According  to  the  size  of  the  shift  must  be  the  propor¬ 
tionate  roughness  of  the  soil,  and  the  larger  the  shift 
the  firmer  must  these  rough  particles  be  squeezed 
together.  Whatever  is  put  ou  the  drainage  must  also 
be  made  firm,  and  as,  however  firm  it  be,  it  will  continue 
sinking,  it  is  advisable  that  in  this  case  the  collar  of  the 
plant  should  at  least  be  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  the  outside  of  the  soil  little,  if  any  thing,  below  it. 
Before  the  roots  get  to  the  outside,  both  collar  and  soil 
will  be  low  enough.  In  all  cases,  but  especially  in  this, 
the  compost  must  be  sweet,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  nor  yet 
lower  in  temperature  than  the  soil  of  the  plant  before 
potting ;  if  a  few  degrees  higher,  all  the  better ;  of 
course  in  summer,  attention  to  this  will  be  unnecessary. 

Treatment  after  Potting. — At  present  I  can  only  say, 
in  early  spring  and  autumn  (if  the  last  must  be  adopted), 
place  the  plants  in  a  close  pit  or  frame,  or  under  a  hand- 


light,  giving  them  a  temperature,  at  least,  ranging  from 
45°  to  55°,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine  until  growth  I 
is  commencing.  In  summer,  a  shady  place  would  be  j 
the  best  after  potting;  young  ones  may  be  watered  im-  j 
mediately.  The  larger  plants,  if  the  ball  is  previously  i 
well  moistened,  may  be  syringed,  and  not  watered  for  j 
several  days.  The  large-shift  ones  may  be  frequently  i 
syringed,  but  no  more  water  given  at  any  time  than  you 
can  satisfy  yourself  will  reach  all  the  roots.  In  every 
other  case,  when  you  do  water,  give  enough  to  moisten 
the  whole  soil.  This,  however,  will  very  likely  be  en¬ 
larged  upon,  that  beginners  may  sec  their  way  clearly. 

R.  Fish. 


EXOTIC  ORCHIDACEzE 

PROPAGATION. 

Everything  in  this  mundane  world  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end,  and  so  we  find  that  our  pleasant  labour  of 
writing  on  the  culture  of  orchids  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  we  have  spent  in  writing, 
and  can  conscientiously  say  that  we  have  held  nothing 
back,  but  have  tried  with  all  our  power  and  experience 
to  render  the  culture  of  these  singularly-interesting  and 
beautiful  plants  easy,  not  to  the  million,  but  to  the 
many  who  are  now  engaged  in  this  delightful  and  ex¬ 
citing  pursuit.  We  arc  happy  to  find  that  our  labour 
of  love  has  been  appreciated.  Many  kind  friends  have 
been  so  good  as  to  approve  of,  and  put  our  instructions 
into  practice,  and  we  may  hope  with  success.  Many 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  papers  which  we 
have  had  the  happiness  of  contributing  to  The  Cottage 
Gardener  on  Orchid  Culture,  embodied  in  a  small 
volume,  and  in  reply  to  that  wish,  if  it  please  God  to 
spare  us  in  health,  with  sufficient  time  to  collect  them 
together,  we  intend  to  publish  them,  so  that  future 
growers  may  at  once  see  what  they  ought  to  practice  in 
order  to  succeed. 

We  have  purposely  delayed  till  the  end  of  our 
labours,  the  mode  of  propagating  these  plants,  and  that 
is  what  yet  remains  for  us  to  write  about.  It  was 
thought  better  to  do  this  than  to  be  continually  repeat¬ 
ing  to  every  species  the  way  in  which  they  might  be  in 
creased.  There  are  so  many  that  are  propagated  in  the 
same  manner,  that  we  judged,  and  we  think  rightly,  that 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  cultivator  to  have 
the  directions  altogether,  than  to  have  them  scattered 
through  the  whole  series  of  papers.  Generally  speaking, 
the  whole  of  the  species  of  any  genera  of  the  order  are 
propagated  in  a  similar  manner,  we  propose,  therefore, 
briefly  to  run  through  the  genera  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  to  give  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  successful 
in  increasing  them.  In  the  large  genus  Oncidium,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others,  there  are  plants  of  such 
different  habits,  that  the  way  of  increasing  them  must 
necessarily  be  different,  and  we  shall  of  course,  in  such 
cases,  deviate  from  the  general  rule. 

Propagation  of  Orchidacece.  Acanthopiiippium. — This 
is  a  quick-growing  genus,  and  the  plants  soon  spread 
Out  over  the  pot.  To  increase  them,  turn  a  plant  out  of  ! 
the  pot,  and  cut  off  with  a  strong  knife  two  or  three 
or  more  pseudo-bulbs,  pot  them  in  the  proper  compost,  I 
give  no  water  till  the  young  shoots  begin  to  appear,  then 
water  very  gently,  being  careful  not  to  wet  the  young 
shoots.  They  will  make  flowering  plants  the  third  year. 

Here  we  would  remark,  once  for  all,  that  the  best 
time  of  propagation,  with  few  exceptions,  is  just  before 
the  plants  begin  to  grow,  or  a  convenient  time  would  be 
when  the  potting  of  the  plant  is  being  performed  ;  then 
the  plants  are  out  of  the  pots,  and  may  be  easily  divided. 

Acineta. — The  species  of  this  genus  do  not  grow  so 
fast  as  the  last.  The  way  to  increase  them  is  to  cut  off 
two  or  three  of  the  back  pseudo-bulbs,  pot  them  in 
small  pots  in  the  same  compost  that  is  used  for  the  old 
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plants,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the.  glass  till  they 
begin  to  grow,  then  water  them,  and  place  them  amongst 
the  general  collection.  After  they  have  made  the  lirst 
new  pseudo-bulbs,  put  them  in  baskets,  and  troat  them 
like  the  established  plants. 

Acropera. — By  divisions  of  the  whole  plant,  potted 
and  treated  like  the  established  ones. 

Akrides. — This  beautiful  genus  requires  to  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  taking  off  young  sboots  that  have  already 
pushed  forth  young  roots  for  themselves.  These  may 
be  put  immediately  into  baskets  proportioned  to  their 
size  ;  care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  the  ends  of  the 
young  roots  are  not  bruised  or  injured.  Some  of  the 
species  will  grow  if  the  long  stems  are  divided  into 
lengths.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  we  had  a  tall 
plant  of  that  line  species,  Aerides  quinqucvulnera.  It 
being  valuable,  wo  felt  desirous  to  try  an  experiment 
with  it,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  value,  was  some¬ 
what  bold.  The  top  had  three  or  four  nice  young  roots 
made  the  season  previous.  This  top  was  cut  off,  and 
put  into  a  smaller  basket  in  sphagnum  in  the  usual  way; 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  was  cut  into  three  lengths, 
each  having  two  or  three  leaves,  and  also  a  living  root : 
these  cuttings  were  each  put  into  small  baskets,  and 
during  the  succeeding  summer  tve  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  young  shoot  spring  from  each  of  them,  thus 
giving  us  four  plants  instead  of  ono.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  some  other  species  of  the  same  genus  were 
subjected  to  the  same  experiment,  but,  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  not  with  the  same  success.  Some  pushed  forth 
young  shoots,  but  the  greater  part  failed.  The  species 
we  tried  were  A.  crispum,  and  A.  odoratum.  It  is  more 
prudent,  therefore,  to  wait  till  these  and  other  species 
make  young  shoots  with  roots  to  them,  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  increase  them. 

Aganista  pulchelt.a. — This  plant  sends  out  many 
branches  and  roots  in  the  air,  therefore,  to  increase  it, 
take  off  one  or  more  of  the  rooted  branches,  and  treat  it 
similar  to  the  parent  plant. 

Angr^ecum. — All  the  species  of  this  genus  may  be 
increased  by  taking  off  young  rooted  shoots,  tying  them 
to  a  block,  and  when  well  established,  placing  the  block 
in  a  basket  or  pot  of  sphagnum,  like  the  parent  plants. 

Axguloa. — 'The  species  of  this  genus  are  strong  in 
growth.  To  increase  the  plants,  pass  a  knife  through 
the  back  bulbs  when  the  forward  ones  are  beginning  to 
grow,  let  them  remain  in  the  pots  undisturbed  till  they 
have  made  shoots,  and  perfected  their  first  new  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  then,  at  the  tune  of  potting  the  succeeding 
season,  separate  these  divisions  from  the  old  plants, 
pot  them,  and  treat  them  in  the  usual  way ;  they  will 
flower  the  second  year  if  well  managed.  T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued.) 


OLD  LESSONS  ON  DAHLIA  GROWING. 

We  frequently  smile  at  the  laborious  efforts  of  treatise 
writers,  whose  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  find  dif¬ 
ferent  words  to  express  what  they  have  themselves  read, 
and  afterwards  wish  to  convoy.  A  man  no  sooner 
manages  to  get  a  few  prizes  for  anything,  than  he  must 
set  up  lor  a  writer,  and  instead  of  being  grateful  to  his 
teacher,  whose  lessons  commanded  success,  he  sots  up 
scribbling  lor  himselt,  as  though  he  were  the  original 
iounder  of  the  practice  which  lie  recommends. 

The  Dahlia  lessons  of  1852,  may  be  comprised  in 
the  following  hints  : — The  soil  should  be  rich  enough  to 
grow  good  cabbages  and  cauliilowers,  and  be  trenched 
two  feet  deep.  If,  therefore,  the  grouud  is  poor,  well  dress 
it.  As  we  have  the  plants  in  small  pots  all  ready  for 
planting  out  towards  the  end  of  May,  we  should  lirst 
drive  stakes  into  the  ground  at  six  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  firmly  and  uniformly,  leaving  four  feet 
standing  out  of  the  earth,  then  with  a  trowel  make 


holes  close  to  the  stakes,  and  let  the  ball  of  earth  be 
planted  with  the  surface  two  inches  under  the  level  of 
the  ground,  but  not  much  covered — of  course  it  will  be 
in  a  slight  hollow  that  will  hold  water ;  put  proper 
labels,  or  mark  the  numbers  on  the  stake;  let  them  be 
watered  at  the  time,  and  also  occasionally,  after  plant¬ 
ing,  if  the  weather  prove  dry,  but  all  the  ground  should 
be  soaked,  instead  of  water  being  put  to  each  plant.  As 
these  plants  grow,  they  must  be  well  supported,  not 
merely  to  the  stake,  but  to  other  props,  if  necessary,  and 
if  any  plants  run  up  much,  take  away  the  top  of  the 
leader. 

With  regard  to  pruning  the  plants,  all  weakly  and  all 
cross  branches  should  be  taken  off  close,  and  plenty  of 
light  and  air  should  be  admitted  :  the  growth,  beyond 
any  bloom  that  is  wanted,  should  be  taken  away, and  the 
side  branches  should  all  be  stopped,  so  that  the  strength 
may  be  thrown  into  the  flowers.  The  exception  to  this 
rule  should  be  any  of  those  large  varieties  which  would 
be  too  coarse  if  grown  strong.  Of  course  the  shewers 
who  deem  size  to  bo  the  only  desirable  point,  prop  up 
tables,  through  which,  by  means  of  a  slit  from  the  edge 
to  the  centre  hole,  they  bring  the  bud  to  the  centre,  and 
cover  with  a  pot.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce 
edged  and  blush  flowers  white  and  out  of  character, 
and  dirty  or  speckled  yellows,  pure.  It  would  be  well  if 
flowers  were  obliged  to  be  shown  as  they  would  grow 
in  a  gentleman’s  garden,  but  according  to  the  present 
taste,  size  is  almost  the  only  quality  looked  at  favour¬ 
ably;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  clique,  comprising  half-a- 
dozen  dealers,  and  as  many  amateurs,  who  sweep  off 
the  prizes  at  all  the  shows — the  clique  of  amateurs 
judging  the  dealers’  flowers,  and  the  dealers  judging  the 
amateurs’ ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  submitted  to,  so  long 
will  large,  coarse  monsters  be  made  to  win,  over  com¬ 
pact,  symmetrical,  double  varieties,  with  perfect  out¬ 
lines. 

Dahlias  are  shown  now  according  to  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  Metropolitan  Society,  on  flat  boards,  with 
six-inch  feet  behind,  and  three-inch  feet  in  front,  painted 
green,  with  holes  six  inches  apart,  and  the  size  which 
will  hold  the  flowers  in  their  travelling  tubes,  merely 
lifted  out  of  the  holes  in  the  box,  and  dropped  into  the 
holes  in  the  stand.  The  object  of  this  was  to  make  as 
little  work  as  possible.  But  another  fashion  has  come 
up,  which  has  done  more  towards  cheating  the  public 
than  the  artificial  growing  under  shades,  we  mean  the 
practice  of  dressing  flowers,  by  which  rough,  ugly, 
quilled  varieties  are  rendered  all  that  need  be  wished, 
and  people  induced  to  buy  them,  though  perfectly 
worthless  to  any  but  those  who  depend  on  such  means. 
If  dressing  were  not  allowed,  we  should  no  longer 
see  certificates  given  to  sorts  that  are  thrown  away 
directly  they  are  bloomed,  and  a  hundred  varieties  thus 
aunually  let  loose  upon  the  public  for  every  half-dozen 
that  are  worth  a  gentleman’s  money.  A  visit  to  any  of 
the  uniformly  winning  shewers  will  give  a  very  good 
idea  how  a  garden  must  be  abandoned  to  every  kind  of 
prop,  shade,  and  litter,  and  the  plants  skeletonized,  to 
insure  success,  until  we  can  make  natural  growth,  com¬ 
pactness,  symmetry  and  a  perfect  outline,  beat  coarse, 
overgrown,  bruised,  and  manipulated  monsters. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  decay  in  beauty,  and 
decrease  in  size,  so  that  the  beauty  of  a  plant  is  gone, 
the  tuber  may  be  lifted  with  a  spade,  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  supply,  but  not  taken  up,  nor  the  plant  cut ;  in  a 
day  or  two,  if  there  were  room,  the  plants  might  be  cut 
off,  and  the  tubers  removed  into  the  shade,  stem  down¬ 
wards,  to  drain  out  any  moisture  that  may  be  in  the 
hollow,  and  they  should  be  kept  so  all  through  the 
winter,  where  they  can  be  effectually  protected  from 
damp,  heat,  and  frost. 

In  the  spring  the  amateur  may  not  want  more  than 
two  or  three  plants  of  a  sort,  in  which  case  he  may  put 
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the  tubers  in  a  warm  place  to  start  the  eyes,  so  that  be 
can  divide  the  roots  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
'  eyes,  or  as  many  pieces  as  be  requires,  and  pot  them  till 
|  the  end  of  May,  and  the  tubers  may  be  reduced  so  as  to 
l  go  into  four-inch  pots,  as  every  little  tuber  is  necessary 
|  to  support  a  shoot  which  will  throw  out  fresh  roots  for 
|  itself  very  early. 

If,  however,  more  plants  are  wanted,  let  the  tubers  be 
reduced  to  moderate  dimensions,  and  potted  with  the 
crown  of  the  root  well  above  the  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  on  a  stove,  in  February  or  March. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  two  inches  long  they  may  be 
broken  off,  if  few  are  wanted,  or  carefully  cut  off  just 
i  below  the  lower  pair  of  leaves;  these  may  be  struck  in 
light  sandy  compost,  in  pots,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  as 
the  shoots  push  rapidly,  and  strike  freely,  they  must  be 
attended  to  daily.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  struck,  they 
should  be  potted  singly  in  thumb-pots,  and  continued  in 
peat  until  well  established,  when  they  may  bo  gradually 
hardened  oil  in  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  but  well 
protected  at  night,  and  in  frosty  weather,  until  the  end 
of  May,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  as  at  first 
directed. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  pans  or  pots,  at  the  beginning 
ol  March,  bo  potted  off  singly  when  they  have  four  rough 
leaves,  and  continued  in  heat  until  well-established  in 
their  pots,  when  they  may  be  hardened  off  like  the 
plants  from  cuttings,  and  be  planted  out  in  May;  but 
seedlings  need  not  be  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  nor  the  rows  more  than  three 
leet  asunder,  because,  when  they  shew  flower,  all  that 
are  not  as  good  as  the  best  we  have,  should  be  pulled  up 
instantly,  to  make  more  room  for  the  better  ones  that 
are  left,  and  any  that  are  considered  an  acquisition 
should  have  stakes  placed  to  support  them ;  but  an 
amateur  who  takes  any  jn'ide  in  raising  a  good  flower 
should  be  severe  in  his  judgment. 

It  the  outline  of  a  flower  be  not  perfectly  round,  the 
petals  free  from  notch  or  points  or  ribs — if  the  flower 
be  not  double,  globular  on  the  face,  perfect  in  the 
centre,  and  symmetrical — and  if,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
the  petals  be  not  thick,  let  it  be  trampled  under  foot,  for 
we  have  annually  too  many  called  “first-rate  show 
flowers,”  with  tire  faults  we  have  described.  As  to  size, 
let  it  not  bo  taken  into  account.  If  it  be  small,  think 
none  the  worse  of  it,  for  the  vulgar  taste  which  prevails 
among  a  few  will  unquestionably  have  to  give  place  to 
a  more  rational  and  elegant  standard ;  not  a  new 
standard,  but  the  one  originally  laid  down,  and  only 
departed  from  to  lower  the  test,  and  enable  dealers  to 
send  out  ten  where  they  ought  only  to  put  out  one. 

G.  Gjlenny. 


VERBENA  CULTURE  FOR  EXHIBITING. 

( Continued  from  page  258.) 

Section  5th. — Preparing  for  Exhibition,  whether 
as  Cut  Flowers,  or  in  Pots. — We  have  now  come  to 
the  fifth  division  of  our  subject,  which  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  that  have  preceded,  or  may  follow  it, 
because,  though  every  care  may  be  taken  to  bring  the 
j  flowers  up  to  the  mark  on  the  very  day  of  exhibition, 
yet,  for  want  of  proper  attention,  just  at  the  nick  of 
time,  the  whole  amount  of  expense  and  labour,  as  far  as 
regards  success  at  the  exhibition,  may  be  thrown  away. 
The  first  thing  to  prepare  is  a  box  to  convey  the  cut 
flowers  safely  to  the  place  of  exhibition.  The  size  of 
the  box  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  number  of 
*  trusses  required  for  the  pan.  Sometimes  they  are 
shown  in  twenty-four  different  varieties,  in  such  a 
case,  it  is  desirable  to  take  at  least  one-third  more  than 
is  actually  needful,  in  order  to  have  some  to  choose 
from  at  the  place.  The  distance,  too,  must  be  taken 


into  consideration.  If,  for  instance,  the  flowers  have 
to  travel  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  it  will  then  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  double  the  number  required  to  make  up 
the  stand,  the  box  would  then  be  required  to  be  so 
much  larger.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  box  had  better  be 
made  large  enough  to  serve  every  possible  requirement. 
In  order  to  be  the  more  useful,  it  may  be  mado  so  as  to 
suit  various  kinds  of  cut  flowers,  such  as  Pansies,  Car¬ 
nations,  Dahlias,  Pinks,  Ranunculuses,  &c.  There  are 
several  ways  of  making  these  boxes,  but  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  convenient,  is  a  square  deal  box,  to  open 
at  one  side,  the  side  that  opens  to  be  hung  on  hinges 
like  a  door.  This  should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  at 
least  three  tiers  of  stands  of  bloom.  Theso  shelves,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  will  rest  upon  slips  of  wood,  to 
separate  them  from  each  other  a  sufficient  distance,  so 
that  the  flowers  are  two  inches  below  the  stand  above 
them.  Each  stand  should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  a 
tier  of  tin  bottles  to  be  filled  with  water,  to  keep  the 
flowers  fresh  during  the  journey,  and  through  the  time 
of  the  exhibition.  These  bottles  should  have  each  a 
tube  of  wood  to  fit  into  them,  the  hole  through  the  tube 
should  bo  wide  enough  to  allow  the  flower-stem  to  be 
|  easily  drawn  through  it,  so  far  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  to  make  the  stem  quite  firm  it 
should  be  wedged  tight  in  with  slips  of  thick  paper, 
wood,  or  cotton  wool,  care  being  taken  that  the  flower- 
stems  are  not  crushed  or  injured.  The  bottles  should 
have  their  upper  edges  turned  back  wider  than  the 
holes,  to  rest  upon  the  lid  of  the  stand.  They  need  not 
be  more  than  two-and-a-half  inches  long,  and  three- 
quarters-of-an-inch  in  diameter.  This  size  will  be  large 
enough  even  for  Dahlia  blooms.  The  holes  for  these 
bottles  should  be  at  equal  distances,  and  wide  enough 
apart  to  allow  room  for  the  trusses  (or  blooms  of  other 
flowers)  to  travel  and  stand  on  the  exhibition  table  clear 
of  each  other.  These  stands  are  best  made  of  strong 
tin.  They  should  have  a  bottom  and  sides  deep  enough 
to  allow  room  for  the  bottles,  so  that  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  box,  they  will  have  a  neat  appearance 
upon  the  tables.  This  box,  and  the  stands  within  it, 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  made  some  time  before 
tbey  are  wanted.  A  coat  or  two  of  paint  of  any  colour 
the  owner  may  fancy,  will  give  them  a  more  ornamental 
appearance,  besides  cause  them  to  last  longer.  This 
apparatus  will,  it  is  true,  cost  some  cash,  but  if  well 
made,  and  taken  care  of  afterwards,  it  will  last  a  man’s 
life-time.  We  hope  our  readers  will  understand  the 
description  of  it,  and  wo  would  adviso  them  to  get  one 
made  without  delay,  so  as  to  become  well-seasoned,  and 
be  ready  the  day  it  is  wanted. 

Small  exhibitions  may  have  more  simqole  things;  a 
box  merely  deep  enough  to  hold  one  stand  of  blooms, 
may,  perhaps,  be  enough  for  some,  but  the  same  prin 
cipie  of  having  vessels  to  contain  water,  fixed  firmly  in 
the  stand,  with  the  addition  of  the  tubes  to  draw  the 
flowers  through,  is  indispensable.  No  person  can 
expect  to  win  prizes  who  carries  his  flowers  in  a  basket, 
however  carefully  packed  with  cotton,  wool,  and  moss. 
They  are  sure  to  be  rendered  almost  unfit  for  exhibition. 

The  next  thing  to  prepare  after  the  apparatus  for  con¬ 
veying  the  flowers,  and  placing  them  upon  the  tables,  is 
to  prepare  the  flowers  themselves.  The  bed  must  be  ex-  | 
amined,  and  the  trusses  of  bloom  are  now  supposed  to  be  i 
fully  in  flower.  Somo  that  are  much  advanced  had  | 
better  bo  cut,  put  in  water,  and  removed  into  some  quiet 
place  where  there  is  no  excitement  to  push  them  further 
on.  A  cellar,  or  a  cool  dairy-room,  or  even  a  cool 
parlour,  where  the  sun’s  rays  are  prevented  entering  by 
blinds  or  shutters,  will  be  a  suitable  place.  Blooms 
that  are  not  so  much  advanced  must  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  plants  till  the  last  moment.  Cut  them, 
and  gather  a  few  fresh  healthy  leaves,  fill  the  bottles 
with  water,  and  theu  place  the  leaves  in  the  bottles  first, 
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and  so  place  them  that  the  truss  may  he  surrounded 
with  them,  without  crowding  or  pushing  against  them. 
Then  draw  in  the  flower,  and  this  green  ground  will 
set  off  the  colours  of  the  flowers  greatly.  Write  the 
names  of  each  kind  on  neat  slips  of  paper,  and  paste 
them  on  the  stand  directly  in  front  of  the  flower  to 
which  the  name  belongs.  Arrange  the  colours  so  as  to 
have  the  most  pleasing  shades,  for  on  this  point  the 
effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  whole  stand  greatly 
depends.  Contrasts  of  opposite  colours,  such  as  very 
dark  and  very  light,  are  always  dangerous  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  Rather  endeavour  to  blend  the  shades 
agreeably  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  softening,  as  it 
were,  sudden  breaks  of  colour,  a  scarlet,  for  instance, 
would  look  too  glaring  placed  in  juxta-position  with  a 
white,  but  place  a  pink  between  them,  and  there  is  a  j 
gradation  of  shade  agreeable  and  refreshing  to  the  eye. 
Acting  upon  this  principle  in  arranging  the  colours,  let 
the  stand  be  filled  just  in  time,  and  no  sooner,  to  allow 
time  to  reach  the  place  of  exhibition  two  hours  before  i 
the  judges  arc  to  enter.  This  will  allow  time  enough  to 
dress  the  flowers,  flatten  the  petals,  remove  any  that 
have  dropped  part  of  their  blooms,  replacing  them  with 
the  extra  bloom,  and  anything  else  needful  to  improve 
and  set  off  their  appearance.  Expose  them  to  the  air 
no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  exhibitor 
who  bestows  such  pains-taking  has  far  more  chances  of 
success  than  one  who  bestow  less  care,  who  comes  to 
exhibition  late,  and  who  has  no  time  then  to  trim  his 
flowers,  so  as  to  set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

Verbenas  in  pots,  to  prepare  for  exhibition,  must 
be  deferred  till  the  next  opportunity.  T.  Applkby. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  PEAS. 

Amongst  the  many  productions  a  well-cropped  garden 
sends  to  our  tables  in  summer,  that  of  a  “  dish  of  nice 
pteas  ”  is  always  acceptable,  and  next  to  (if  not  in  some 
cases  equal  with)  the  potato,  stands  this  important  vege¬ 
table.  The  interest  that  usually  attends  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  peas  for  the  season,  makes  them  an  object  of 
much  anxiety,  or,  it  may  be  pride,  in  the  skilful  cultivator; 
so  that,  prior  to  the  first  “  dish”  being  gathered,  scarcely 
a  day  passes  but  lie  watches  their  progress,  scrutinizing 
with  eagle  eye  their  merits  or  failings,  and  taking  his 
notes  accordingly,  he  sets  down  in  his  mind  what  varieties 
he  thinks  he  will  grow  next  year,  at  the  same  time  vow¬ 
ing  vengeance  against  a  tali,  lank,  liall'-barren  sort,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  best  position,  and  which  had  been  strongly 
recommended  to  him  as  being  several  days  earlier  than 
the  earliest  known.  This  expected  prodigy  with  a  high- 
sounding  name,  for  even  peas  bear  Royal  and  other 
astounding  titles,  he  was  told  would  not  be  more  than 
three  feet  high,  or  in  very  rich  ground,  four  at  the 
utmost.  He  was  also  told  it  would  be  laden  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  and,  coming  into  use  before  all  others, 
would  be  in  fact  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Alas, 
how  often  have  we,  and  many  others,  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  such  matters,  and  the  frown  that  over¬ 
casts  the  features  of  the  otherwise  cheerful  cultivator, 
when  some  visitor  or  humble  cottager  points  to  them  in  a 
lialf-scofiing  tone,  tells,  in  uumistakeable  language,  how 
he  laments  the  error  he  has  been  led  into,  by  too  im¬ 
plicitly  trying,  on  an  important  scale,  an  article  he  had 
not  otherwise  tested  in  a  smaller  way.  Now,  we  know 
of  nothing  more  vexing  to  the  gardener,  than  the  dis¬ 
appointments  he  often  meets  with  in  peas ;  repeatedly 
have  we  seen  fatal  mistakes  in  that  way,  and  sympathy 
from  “  the  kitchen,”  does  not  always  follow  such  mis¬ 
takes,  besides  the  waste  of  labour,  materials,  and 
space.  We  have  more  than  once  seen  a  plot  sown 
with  a  kind  recommended  as  “  Somebody's  Marrow,” 
sown  in  the  way  marrow  peas  usually  are,  i.  e.,  wide 


apart,  and  judge  the  indignation  of  the  party  on  finding 
his  eight  or  ten-feet  runners,  quietly  lay  themselves 
down  when  about  twice  that  number  of  inches.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  evils  of  such  disappointments, 
wo  only  mention  them  in  the  way  of  assisting  our 
readers  to  avoid  such  vexatious  results,  and  now  proceed 
to  the  practical  details  bearing  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
essential  vegetable. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  advised  the  first 
crop  of  early  peas  to  be  sown  on  some  warm  sunny 
border,  about  the  middle  of  November.  We  also  re¬ 
commended  another  sowing  about  Christmas,  in  a 
similar  situation.  Now,  in  favoured  localities,  a  good 
early  sort  sown,  and  accidents  guarded  against,  there  is 
every  chance  of  these  crops  coming  into  use  pretty 
early,  without  any  extraordinary  care,  beyond  sticking 
them  marly  with  short  spriggy  boughs,  for  which  the 
dead  or  old  branches  (not  the  green  fresh  ones)  of 
spruce  fir  make  the  best.  We  say  stick  them  early, 
because  such  boughs  are  of  themselves  no  contemptible 
protection,  and  in  very  severe  weather,  they  afford  a  sort 
of  frame-work  over  which  to  throw  mats  or  similar 
coverings. 

This  crop  we  presume  now  to  be  progressing  as  well  as 
circumstances  can  reasonably  allow,  and  at  the  proper 
time  the  amateur  will  doubtless  act  accordingly,  but 
there  are  a  numerous  class  of  readers  who  do  not 
possess  such  a  highly-favoured  border;  perhaps  they 
have  no  border  at  liberty,  and  only  a  cold,  heavy,  moist 
garden  soil  to  act  upon,  iu  a  locality  bleak  and  uninvi¬ 
ting.  In  their  case,  another  mode  must  be  adopted 
altogether.  The  icy  coldness  of  their  ground  is  almost 
too  much  for  even  this  hardy  plant  during  the  winter 
months,  so  that  means  must  be  taken  to  forward  a  crop 
in  some  heated  apparatus,  to  plant  out  whenever  the 
ground  is  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  such  things,  and 
by  judicious  management  they  will  be  enabled  to  gather 
peas  not  many  days  later  than  their  more  favoured 
brethren,  several  counties  off  Now,  we  do  not  presumo 
to  advance  anything  strictly  new  in  the  mode  we 
advise,  in  fact,  things  “totally  new”  are  rare,  even  in 
this  “wonderful  age;”  for  no  sooner  does  a  man  sug¬ 
gest  a  something  different  from  anything  he  ever  saw, 
and  tell  the  world  the  invention  is  “  an  original  one,” 
than  a  host  of  writers  immediately  rise  up  and  prove,  or 
attempt  to  prove,  the  very  same  thing  to  have  been  in 
existence  many  generations;  so  that,  in  the  present 
case,  we  lay  no  claim  to  invention,  but  only  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  useful  old  plan  in  such  places  as  we  know 
it  may  be  acted  on  with  a  beneficial  result. 

We  will  suppose  a  vinery,  or  some  other  heated  struc¬ 
ture,  to  be  in  force,  and  we  know  of  no  more  suitable 
place  than  a  vinery ;  let,  therefore,  some  shallow  boxes, 
seed-pans,  or  pots,  filled,  or  nearly  so,  with  good  garden 
soil,  bo  introduced  into  this  place  —  sow  your  peas 
tolerably  thick,  cover  them  up,  and  water  when  needed. 
They  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  if  the  place  is  j 
at  ail  warm,  and  soon  after,  they  must  be  removed 
to  a  cooler  place,  but  not  until  some  progress  has  been 
made;  and  eventually  they  must,  by  degrees,  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  doors  to  some  sheltered  corner  at  first,  ; 
until  they  be  so  far  hardened  off  as  to  be  planted  out 
in  the  rows  they  are  to  occupy,  which,  however,  iu  the 
cold  climates  we  have  above  alluded  to,  cannot  well 
take  place  before  the  middle  of  March,  so  that  to 
prepare  them  before  that  time  is  not  attended  with  any  1 
advantage ;  and  turning  them  out  into  ground  that  more 
resembles  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  when  the  water  is  i 
drawn  off,  than  anything  else,  cannot  be  expected  much 
more  successful  than  if  they  were  thrown  into  that* 
pond.  So  that  the  cultivator  who  has  such  a  soil  to 
deal  with,  and  no  immediate  chance  of  bettering  it, 
ought  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  iu  planting-out,  as 
nothing  is  gained  by  it. 
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There  are  many  other  modes  of  growing,  or  rather 
starting,  peas,  than  in  pots  or  boxes,  but  they  are  all 
modifications  of  the  same  thing;  we  have  seen  the  old-  j 
fashioned  horse-shoe-shaped  drain-tiles  filled  with  earth, 
and  peas  sown  on  them;  these  wore  planted  out  with 
the  ball  unbroken,  and  so  far  were  better  than  any  other 
mode  we  know  of,  but  the  space  they  occupy  while  in  a 
preparatory  stage  is  too  much  to  be  allowed  them  in 
eases  where  other  objects  claim  equal  attention;  though 
the  young  gardener  will  find  these  tiles  no  bad  sub¬ 
stitute  for  pots  when  put  to  his  shifts.  Another  mode  is 
to  sow  peas  in  narrow  strips  of  turf  turned  upside-down, 
and  a  little  mark  for  the  seed  to  lie  in  ;  this  turf,  which 
ought  to  be  cut  pretty  thick,  and  all  deep-rooted  weeds, 
as  yarrow,  docks,  dandelions,  &c.,  removed,  is  soon 
enclasped  by  the  roots  of  the  peas;  but  it  ought  also 
to  have  been  prepared  some  little  time,  so  that  the  grass 
and  other  herbage  be  dead,  or  nearly  so.  Another  evil 
attending  this  plan  is  the  inconvenience  of  removing 
such  a  breakable  article,  the  number  of  times  it  has  to  be 
done  in  the  course  of  “  hardening  oil’,”  whereby  much  of 
its  otherwise  utility  is  lost  before  it  arrives  at  its  destina¬ 
tion  ;  this  plan  also  labours  under  the  disadvantages  we 
have  alluded  to  in  the  tiles — it  takes  up  too  much  room 
in  the  forcing  department,  otherwise  in  many  other 
respects  it  is  good  and  useful. 

We  need  hardly  say,  that  in  this  course  of  probation, 
the  pots,  boxes,  &c.,  will  require  more  abundant  water¬ 
ings  than  is  given  to  things  usually  in  such  places, 
more  especially  at  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  when  a 
mass  of  roots,  and  corresponding  one  of  top,  require  a 
liberal  support.  But  we  will  suppose  all  to  liavo  gone 
on  well,  and  towards  the  middle  of  March  they  are  to 
be  found  occupying  a  position  against  a  south  wall,  the 
pots  all  clustered  together,  and  some  stakes  placed 
against  the  wall.  A  mat  is  thrown  over  them  at  nights; 
and  at  their  first  introduction  there,  a  few  boughs,  or 
some  other  protection,  arc  placed  round  them,  to  keep 
off  cold  winds.  These  being  gradually  removed,  and 
the  weather  tolerably  fine,  preparations  must  be  made 
to  plant  them  out,  or,  rather,  those  preparations  ought 
to  have  been  made  before,  as  we  expect  the  ardent  cul¬ 
tivator  to  have  that  forethought  which  enables  him  to 
foresee  what  is  wanted,  long  before  the  time  of  action; 
in  this  case  he  will,  therefore,  have  a  large  heap  of  fine 
loamy  soil  piled  up  in  some  open  shed,  which,  having 
been  turned  several  times,  and  being  tolerably  dry,  affords 
a  more  grateful  repast  to  the  roots  of  the  pea — when  di¬ 
vested  of  its  former  food,  and  to  a  certain  extent  muti¬ 
lated  in  the  operation — than  the  cold,  ungenial  moisture 
of  the  ground  forming  their  future  abode.  We  need 
hardly  enter  into  details  of  planting,  which  are  well 
known  to  every  one ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  imported 
soil  alluded  to,  mixed  with  leafy-mould,  or  other  lighten¬ 
ing  substance,  ought  to  be  used  freely  in  the  row,  and 
be  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  compass  the 
roots,  and  that  they  must  not  be  planted  deep — rather 
let  them  stand  above  the  ordinary  level,  it  is  not 
common  for  the  first  crop  to  suffer  from  dry  weather 
so  much  as  after  ones,  and  on  such  soils  as  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  it  is  not  likely  they  will.  After  plant¬ 
ing,  let  them  be  immediately  sticked,  and  all  the  twiggy 
pieces  you  can  command  may  be  stuck  in  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  some  degree  of  shelter  may  be  given  against 
the  blighting  influences  of  east  winds,  which,  at  this 
season,  are  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  spring  frosts, 
and,  though  more  indirectly,  do  quite  as  much  harm. 

Although  it  is  at  variance  with  the  general  practice 
of  writers  in  popular  journals  to  recommend  particular 
varieties,  yet,  as  we  have  in  this  article  alluded  to  cases 
where  unfortunate  mistakes  had  occurred,  we  beg  to 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  that  last  year  we 
tried  the  Prince  Albert ,  the  Racehorse,  the  Early  War¬ 
wick,  and  Warner’s  Early  Emperor,  all  sown  in  one 


day,  and  in  one  place,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  the  result  proved  the  Emperor  to  be  the  earliest 
by  five  or  six  days  ;  next  to  that  the  Prince  Albert,  but 
still  at  a  marked  difference.  Now,  though  we  have 
not  abandoned  that  taste  for  trying  novelties,  we  admit 
the  issue  of  the  trial  alluded  to  has  occasioned  our  dis¬ 
missing  all  but  the  winning  ones  in  that  list,  but  their 
places  are  occupied  by  other  kinds,  or,  at  least,  by  kinds 
bearing  other  names,  the  results  of  which  we  shall,  in 
due  time,  impart  to  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener. 

Kitchen  -  garden  Sundries. — Whenever  a  vacant 
border  can  be  had  under  a  south  wall,  or  close  wooden 
fence,  let  it  be  turned  to  account  for  something  required 
early  ;  and  let  a  bank  of  earth  be  thrown  against  such  a 
place  on  which  to  sow  Lettuce,  Cauliflowers,  and  other 
plants  ;  besides,  Radishes  do  very  well  in  such  a  position. 
A  thatched  hurdle  to  lean  against  such  wall  or  fence,  a 
few  inches  from  this  sloping  bank,  is  also  of  great  service 
in  protecting  tender  and  delicate  objects ;  but  where 
there  are  fruit  trees,  which  is,  or  always  ought  to  be,  the 
case,  such  banks  cannot  there  be  formed,  though  the  same 
thing  may  be  done  on  a  narrow  border  by  the  side  of  a 
wall,  where  they  will  come  nearly  as  well.  Those  of  our 
readers  residing  in  early  districts  will  have  made  much 
progress  in  such  work ;  but  as  we  write  for  all,  and  this 
week  more  especially  for  those  denied  the  genial  climate 
of  the  southern  counties,  we  fear  we  must  (as  our  space 
is  occupied)  request  them  to  look  to  former  Calendars 
for  other  operations  now  necessary,  and  by  all  means  to 
take  advantage  of  frosty  mornings  to  turn  over,  and 
well  pulverize,  the  ground  intended  for  Carrots,  Onions, 
and  other  seed  crops,  so  that  it  may  be  in  good  working 
order  when  wanted.  J .  Robson. 


FEATHERING  OUR  NESTS. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “ My  Flowers.''  etc. 

There  is  a  kind  of  dishonesty  in  the  world  which  people 
do  not  generally  call  theft,  it  is  described  in  a  few  words, 
which  every  one  understands  and  is  accustomed  to — “  Fea¬ 
thering  our  nest.”  A  man  who  would  he  extremely  shocked 
at  the  simple  idea  of  breaking  into  his  neighbour’s  house, 
or  stopping  him  in  the  dark  and  taking  his  purse,  or  slipping 
a  silver  fork  or  spoon  into  his  pocket  when  his  neighbour’s 
hack  was  turned, — a  man  who  would  shudder  at  doing  these 
things  will,  if  employed  by  this  very  neighbour,  or  master, 
feather  his  own  nest,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  Now,  in  the 
sight  of  God  this  man  is  thieving.  Let  us  lay  it  to  all  our 
hearts,  for  every  one  of  us  may  have  opportunity  to  act 
justly  or  unjustly  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  although 
perhaps  we  may  not  be  hired  servants,  or  men  working  for 
wages.  We  may  all  be  placed  in  situations  of  temptation 
some  time  or  other,  and  some  of  us  may  be  persons  em¬ 
ployed  and  trusted  by  our  fellow-men,  and,  like  Joseph,  we 
may  be  rulers  over  all.  Now,  to  our  heavenly  master  we 
stand  or  fall,  and  not  only  to  our  earthly  one ;  he  may  see 
nothing,  hear  nothing,  know  nothing ;  we  may  feather  our 
nests  in  peace,  and  none  may  gainsay  it.  But  there  is  one 
who  hateth  the  bag  of  deceitful  weights,  and  to  whom  a  false 
balance  is  an  abomination.  Oh  !  let  us  strictly  watch  our¬ 
selves,  lest  He  see  evil  in  us.  We  cannot  escape  from 
His  eye. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  the  death  of  a  man  who  had 
“  feathered  his  nest  ”  in  the  service  of  a  kind  and  liberal 
mistress  ;  and  I  will  place  before  my  readers  a  few  circum¬ 
stances  that  may  instruct  and  benefit  us  all. 

George  Watkins  rented  alarm  on  the  estate  of  a  lady  of 
large  fortune,  who  knew  nothing  of  country  matters,  and 
trusted  her  tenants  would  do  right  by  her.  Watkins’  house 
stood  very  near  the  mansion,  and  the  other  tenant’s  farm 
was  at  no  great  distance.  Both  these  men  feathered  their 
nests ;  one  of  them  died  and  left  it  all  behind,  but  George 
Watkins  had  more  to  suffer. 

Every  one  knew  that  he  imposed  upon  his  kind  mistress 
in  a  thousand  ways.  This  and  that  was  required,  such  and 
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such  an  improvement  should  lie  made — repairs  were  always 
wanting  ;  and  Watkins  managed  it  all  for  himself,  for  Mrs. 

S -  knew  nothing.  She  could  not  be  made  to  see  or 

believe  that  she  was  robbed  right  and  left — she  thought  well 
of  the  two  farmers,  they  had  been  on  the  property  for  years 
— she  was  used  to  them — she  could  not  bear  to  make  a 
change  and  part  with  either  of  them. 

George  Watkins  had  two  sons.  The  elder  was  made  a 
gentleman ;  the  younger  was  treated  with  marked  unkind¬ 
ness,  amounting  to  cruelty.  He  was  made  to  sit  in  the 
barn,  while  his  brother  lived  in  comfort;  the  younger  worked 
with  the  men,  and  looked  like  a  common  labourer,  while  the 
elder  was  dressed  extravagantly,  and  followed  the  hounds. 
He  was  a  wild  young  man,  and  was  taught  expensive  tastes 
and  habits.  Of  course  his  father  had  to  find  the  money, 
and  what  with  this,  and  other  things,  Watkins  suffered 
I  worldly  losses,  which  were  not  known  uutil  he  (putted  the 

farm.  Mrs.  S - -  died,  the  estate  passed  into  other  hands, 

and  Watkins  had  notice  to  quit. 

It  was  a  melancholy  day  when  this  change  took  place. 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  unjust  man  cannot  last,  for  God 
himself  has  declared  that  it  shall  not.  Watkins  and  his  , 
wife  removed  to  a  little  cottage.  His  eldest  son  had  married  ! 
a  woman  with  money  some  years  before,  and  was  doing 
well ;  the  younger  worked  on  the  roads,  or  wherever  he 
could  find  employment.  'Watkins  himself  was  attacked  with 
sickness,  his  wife  was  infirm,  and  they  had  no  daughter  to  | 
take  care  of  them.  I  remember,  although  it  is  so  long  ago, 
the  impression  it  made  upon  me  when  I  called  to  see  them 
under  their  altered  circumstances.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  the  dirty-looking,  broken-down,  ill-dressed  man  before 
me,  was  the  same  that  I  remembered  so  stout,  and  hale, 
and  well-to-do,  a  few  years  before.  I  could  scarcely  suppose 

I  was  speaking  to  the  tenant  of  Mrs.  S - ,  with  whom  she 

used  to  drink  a  customary  tea  once  every  summer,  and  who  ! 
vras  then  thriving  in  his  worldly  ways,  with  his  nest  well  ! 
feathered  ;  but  so  it  was.  He  was  now  aged,  poor,  neglected, 
unhappy,  and  suffering  from  bodily  infirmities.  No  one  ; 
seemed  to  care  about  him,  or  respect  him,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  died  and  were  buried  unnoticed  and  unregretted.  j 

I  remember  another  man  also  who  feathered  his  nest  at 
the  expense  of  his  employer.  He  was  bailiff  in  my  own 
f  amily,  and  when  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation  he 
boasted  to  his  friends  that  he  had  made  six  hundred  pounds 

since  he  had  been  at  - .  This  man’s  end  was  not  j 

peace.  Whatever  money  he  really  had  secured  made  itself  | 
wings,  and  he,  and  his  wife  too,  died  in  poverty  and  trouble. 

1  dare  say  many  of  my  readers  can  add  instances  of  the 
same  kind  in  their  own  experience,  to  these.  Very  seldom 
does  such  conduct  escape  punishment  here  on  earth,  for  a 
“  woe  ”  has  been  uttered,  by  a  voice  whose  words  pass  not 
away,  against  “  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong.”  A  man  may  feather  his 
nest  warmly  and  snugly,  but  he  will  not  sit  in  it  in  peace. 
He  has  robbed  his  neighbour — he  has  taken  that  which  was 
not  his  right;  if  he  thinks  he  has  not  openly  broken  the 
eighth  commandment,  lie  has  openly  broken  the  tenth,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  he  has  not  done  both,  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  searcheth  the  heart. 

Let  us  feather  our  nests  for  eternity.  Let  us  walk  strictly 
by  the  statutes  and  precepts  of  God.  Let  us  watch  our 
hearts  with  diligence,  for  if  they  keep  time  and  tune  with 
the  Word  of  God,  neither  our  feet  nor  our  hands  will  bo 
swift  to  do  evil.  Let  us  feather  our  nests  so  that  we  may  lie 
down  in  them  with  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  No  nest 
will  be  soft,  and  warm,  unless  “  the  everlasting  arms  ”  are 
beneath  us — unless  we  “trust  in  his  wings,”  and  are  “covered 
w  ith  his  feathers."  Let  us  all  remember  this. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING — February. 

We  have  now  commenced  the  year  in  earnest  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  snowdrop,  the  coltsfoot,  and  some  other 
harbingers  of  spring,  will  strongly  remind  us  that  we  must 
put  our  house  in  order:;—— must  buckle  on  our  armour,  and 
!  prepare  “  to  take  the  field.”  Away,  then,  all  wintry  and 
I  lethargic  feelings;  flowery  Spring  beckons  us  on ;  interest, 
i  duty,  and  health,  invite  us  to  shake  off  all  apathy. 

And  now  let  us  hope  that  our  oft-repeated  advice,  to  dig 


deep,  and  drain  well,  has  been  attended  to  by  many  of  our  ! 
readers;  and  that  all  proprietors,  and  those  having  power 
and  influence  over  allottees  and  cottage  gardeners,  have 
strenuously  used  all  fair  influence,  and  all  charitable  and 
laudable  means,  to  induce  the  holders  of  such  plots  to  put 
faith  in  such  practices,  and  assisted  them,  if  needs  be,  in  i 
such  extra  means  to  reclaim  unfertile  spots  as  are  commonly 
beyond  the  poor  man’s  reach. 

To  such  as  have  omitted  these  necessary  proceedings  we 
can  only  say,  better  late  than  never.  Much  of  such  labour 
may  yet  be  performed,  only,  with  regard  to  the  amelioration 
of  soils  for  the  current  season,  much  valuable  time  has  been  ‘ 
lost;  the  mechanical  texture  of  adhesive  soils  cannot  well 
be  brought  into  proper  order  without  the  action  of  a  winter’s 
frost.  Let  any  man  who  has  possessed  a  piece  of  land 
for  years  of  an  apparently  incorrigible  character,  and  1 
water-logged,  let  him  thoroughly  drain  such  land  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  after  laying  a  mouth  to  empty  itself,  trench  deep, 
ami  ridge  it.  If  there  has  been  an  average  winter’s  frost,  j 
he  will  scarcely  know  his  own  plot  again  when  breaking  it 
down  in  March.  Henceforth  one-half  the  labour  hitherto  1 
employed  will  suffice,  and  the  productiveness,  we  will  under-  i 
take  to  say,  will  be  doubled,  independent  of  the  application  j 
of  manures.  If  such  be  facts,  surely  they  are  sufficiently  j 
persuasive. 

Rotations. — Judicious  rotations  are  of  much  value ;  and 
all  that  is  to  be  done  this  way  should  bo  at  once  planned 
decisively  for  the  whole  year  ;  it  only  needs  an  hour’s  close 
consideration.  We  do  think  that  as  a  simple  plan — and 
tedious  ones  will  not  answer  with  the  generality  of  small 
holders — that  the  division  of  any  given  plot  into  three  or 
four  equal  iiarts  is  a  very  convenient  and  safe  mode  of 
procedure.  Thus  throwing  most  of  the  crops  into  three 
broad  classes,  we  may  assume  something  like  the  following 
as  descriptive  terms : — 

Deepeners,  Preparers,  Exhausters,  Stolen  Crops. — 
By  the  first,  we  mean  those  crops  for  which  it  is  particularly 
expedient  that  extra  facilities  be  afforded,  in  order  to  render 
them  highly  profitable  ;  for  on  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  they  are  the  pivot  on  which  the  cottagers  or  allottee’s 
welfare  mainly  depends.  It  will,  of  course,  be  seen  that 
what  are  ordinarily  termed  “  root  crops  ”  are  the  kinds 
pointed  to.  The  cultivator  may  have  a  pig,  or  he  may  not; 
he  may  even  possess  a  cow :  whether  he  does  or  no,  these 
roots  are  the  essential  for  the  wintering  ;  and  if  he  has 
children  they  will,  at  least,  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  diet, 
notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  wheat  as  compared  with 
former  times.  On  these,  then,  the  small  grower  should 
expend  his  chief  strength  ;  for  they  not  only  repay  the  extra 
labour  involved  in  their  culture,  but  serve  a  most  important 
part  in  a  good  rotation — that  of  deepening  the  soil ;  and,  by 
consequence,  bringing  up  certain  portions  of  what  our 
chemists  ana  learned  men  term  inorganic  materials.  What¬ 
ever  persons  with  predisposed  views  may  say,  it  is,  we  think, 
certainly  proved  by  a  concurrence  of  both  science  and  prac¬ 
tice,  that  a  gradual  amelioration,  and  as  gradual  an  uplifting 
of  such  material  to  blend  with  the  surface-soil,  is  what  may 
be  justly  termed  a  renewal.  It  is  not  simply  a  chemical 
affair ;  deep  roots  are  generally  enduring  roots — that  is,  they 
will  work  during  periods  of  extreme  drought  and  heat, 
whilst  shallow'  roots  are  idle. 

As,  then,  we  feel  bound  to  advise  that  the  whole  of  a 
garden,  or  allotment,  be  deep  dug  (or  trenched,  as  some 
lolks  have  it)  every  third  year,  we  do  think  that  such  labour 
is  best  expended  over  tbe  “  root  crops.”  These,  in  the 
main,  are  fusiform,  as  our  learned  men  term  it — that  is  to 
say,  spindle-shaped,  or  what  country  folks  call  tap-rooted. 

So  growing  them  effects  two  objects ;  for  since  the  chief  , 
merit  in  these  things  is  to  have  the  greatest  length,  as  well 
as  bulk,  why  not  make  them  the  turning  point  for  a  period¬ 
ical  deepening  l 

If  any  man  can  dig  deep  every  year,  so  much  the  better;  1 
this,  however,  all  cannot  do.  We  well  remember,  some  , 
years  since,  trying  a  plan  which  turned  out  just  the  reverse 
of  what  we  had  intended.  The  gist  of  the  matter  was  this: 

In  the  northern  counties  of  England  gardeners  are  fre¬ 
quently  puzzled  to  find  ground  sufficiently  poor  on  which 
to  grow  their  beet,  and  their  silver  skinned  onions,  for 
ornamental  pickles.  Our  agricultural  friends  will  count 
this  a  capital  joke;  but  their  objects  and  the  gardeners  in 
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the  production  of  beet  are  as  wide  as  the  poles  apart.  All 
good  gardeners  know  full  well,  that  to  have  fine  beet  for 
salad  purposes  a  poor  sandy  soil  is  requisite;  the  same  may 
bo  said  of  the  silver- skinned  onions  for  pickling.  Our 
newly-enlisted  member  of  The  Cottage  Gardener’s  staff, 
Mr.  ltobson,  will,  we  feel  assured,  bear  us  out  in  this  matter; 
for  there  is  something  in  his  excellent  papers  which  tells  of 
sound  experience  and  a  well  matured  judgment.  ’W  ell,  it 
so  happens  that  the  kitchen-gardens  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  are,  in  general,  highly  manured ;  indeed,  having  no 
“  rest  ”  for,  it  may  be,  a  century,  everything,  therefore,  is 
carried  “  by  force  of  arms.”  Thinking,  then,  in  those  days, 
that  by  trenching  unusually  deep,  ami  bringing  up  much  of 
the  subsoil — a  material  intermediate  between  light  loam 
and  red  sand— we  should  make  the  soil  very  hungry,  we  did 
so.  On  this  plot  we  sowed  our  fancy  beets,  our  silver-skins, 
and  our  scorzonera  and  salsaffy — the  two  latter  being  root 
crops,  apt  to  “  bolt  ”  through  with  too  early  sowing,  or  too 
high  a  stimulus.  But,  alas !  our  deep  digging  made  the 
beet  coarse,  the  onions  monstrosities,  and  as  for  the  scor¬ 
zonera,  Ac.,  they  were  in  full  bloom  in  August — a  most 
undesirable  affair.  We  can  never,  therefore,  forget  this  use¬ 
ful  lesson,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  necessity  for 
inorganic,  as  well  as  organic,  materials  as  the  food  of  plants. 

Preparers. — first  amongst  these  ranks  the  potato,  for 
few  tilings  have  the  ground  in  better  order  for  succeeding 
crops  than  this  root.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  enriches  the 
soil ;  whatever  it  does  in  the  way  of  manures  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  quantity  applied  to  the  soil  at  planting  time. 
Under  proper  culture  it  leaves  the  soil  almost  equal  to  a 
summer’s  fallow.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  most  of  those 
things  which  neither  belong  to  the  deepeners  nor  the 
exhausters,  such  as  artichokes,  onions,  peas,  beaus,  Ac. 
Certainly,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  some  of  them  are 
not  more  Preparers  than  an  occasional  article  in  the  other 
classes  ;  but  we  prefer  this  arrangement  on  account  of  keep¬ 
ing  all  these  things  unmixed  with  the  brassica  family  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  various  cabbages,  greens,  kales,  broccoiis,  Ac., 
which  are  at  once  corrupters  and  exhausters,  and  if  long 
cropped  on  the  same  land  are  almost  sure  to  club. 

Exhaustors. — We  thus  give  them  their  place  in  the  order 
of  the  subject,  although  hut  just  alluded  to.  These,  as 
before  observed,  should  not  follow  twice  in  succession  on 
the  same  plot,  if  possible. 

“  Stolen  ”  CRors.' — We  have  borrowed  this  phrase  from 
the  farmers,  who  use  it  to  express  departure  from  what  used 
to  he  considered  system  in  rotation.  Thus,  a  gardener 
may  have  a  plot  of  land  from  whicli  he  has  removed  a  lot  of 
onions  in  September,  intending  it  for  a  main  crop  of  carrots 
in  the  next  year;  this  he  may  crop  immediately  witli  cole- 
worts  or  spinach,  which  may  he  got  off  by  the  middle  of 
April,  in  time  for  the  carrots  :  this  we  should  call  a  “stolen” 
crop.  However,  the  term  is  used  here  in  order  well  to 
separate  objects,  and  to  lead  the  cottager  to  appreciate 
system,  which  he  can  only  do  by  keeping  his  subjects  well 
classified,  so  as  to  see  at  a  glimpse  how  to  combine  when  he 
attempts  mixed  cropping.  To  recapitulate  them,  we  have, first, 
the  deepeners  or  tap-rooted  things,  the  ground  well  trenched 
for  them,  manure  for  many  of  them  turned  in  rather  deep. 
These  succeeded  by  the  preparers,  what  manure  is  used  dug 
in  near  the  surface.  These,  again,  succeeded  by  the  ex¬ 
hausters,  for  which  the  preceding  crops  have  made  capital 
preparation,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  is  deep,  well-manured, 
and  fresh  to  them.  There  might  be  added  a  class  of 
miscellaneous  character,  such  as  kidney  beans,  lettuces, 
spinach,  and  many  other  little  things ;  but  as  such  will 
begin  to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  a  scheme,  we  leave  them 
to  the  cultivator's  own  fancy,  for  they  are  quite  subordinate 
to  the  general  plan,  and  must  be  kept  so,  being  generally 
i  more  crops  of  accommodation  than  of  profit. 

We  meant  to  have  discussed  the  subject  of  mixed  cropping, 
but  find  it  will  carry  us  beyond  our  space.  This  must  he 
reserved  for  the  next  letter,  when  we  will  endeavour  to 
show  how  far  it  is  practicable  and  commendable.  In  the 
meantime,  let  our  readers  take  well  into  consideration  the 
character  of  their  crops,  their  habits,  Ac.,  and  this  study,  we 
trust,  will  he  facilitated  by  the  present  advice. 

Business  of  the  Month. — -The  end  of  the  month  is  a 
very  good  time  to  introduce  some  beds  of  the  early  horn 
carrot,  but  those  who  do  so,  should  make  up  their  mind  to 


use  some  covering,  after  the  manner  of  early  radishes. 
The  soil  should  he  in  exceeding  fine  tilth,  and  some  mellow 
and  dark-looking  material,  such  as  very  old  leaf  soil,  old 
tan,  very  old  manure,  Ac.,  he  given  as  dressing;  in  fact, 
anything  which  has  once  been  living,  vegetables,  weeds,  Ac., 
and  which,  ..through  age,  lias  assumed  the  appearance  of 
mere  soil.  This  may  he  incorporated  thoroughly  with  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  They  are  by  far  { 
the  best  for  early  work  in  beds  of  forty-two  inches  in  width, 
for  they  require  a  good  deal  of  weeding,  Ac. ;  and,  as  they 
are  a  delicate  plant  when  young,  they  will  neither  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  foot  nor  the  hand, — no  mauling  or  messing 
may  he  allowed.  We  grow  them  on  beds,  elevated  nine  j 
inches  above  the  ordinary  surface,  and  cover  the  surface  of 
the  beds  entirely  with  a  mixture  composed  of  strong  loam 
and  charcoal  grit;  the  loam  in  a  powdery  state.  Such  a 
mixture  is  valuable  kept  “  cut  and  dry”  in  an  outhouse,  in 
some  useless  corner.  It  is  a  slug  or  snail  repellant;  and 
latterly  we  have  taken  to  mix  a  fine  material  with  it,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  cinder-heap,  riddled  like  raddish  seeds. 
These  materials  together,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  leave  a 
regular  Macadamised  surface,  over  which  the  slugs  forbear 
to  travel,  notwithstanding  the  provocative  character  of  a 
delicate  young  carrot  for  supper.  Let  us  once  more  advise 
such  allotment  men,  or  cottagers,  as  possess  a  warm  soil, 
take  a  pride  in  cultural  matters,  and  are  situate  near  a  good 
market,  to  try  their  hand  at  the  horn  carrot  as  a  specula¬ 
tion,  bunched  and  forced  into  market  in  April,  when  all  the 
world  is  gaping  for  spring  produce ;  they  are  exceedingly 
profitable,  and  have  the  merit  of  throwing  their  ground  at 
liberty  for  a  whole  summer  cropping. 

The  end  of  the  month  is  a  very  safe  time  to  get  in  what 
may  he  termed  the  cottager’s  main  crops  of  peas  and 
beans,  especially  the  latter.  In  broad  beans,  the  old  Wind¬ 
sor  is,  after  all,  the  most  substantial  bean  for  a  strong- 
stomached  family ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the  long-pod 
section  will  sometimes  succeed  where  the  broad  bean  will 
not;  tlie  broad  requires  a  stronger  soil.  As  for  peas,  we 
must  still  suggest  the  green  imperials  for  the  class  wo  would 
desire  to  serve  ;  next  to  them,  the  old  blue  Prussian.  And 
now  for  the  reason.  In  the  first  place,  our  patrons  in  tlio 
allotment  way  are  generally  badly  off  for  pea-sticks ;  in 
the  second,  they  profess  to  like  what  they  call  a  good 
mouthful,  such  as  the  imperial  ;  and  in  the  third,  as  peas 
with  men  of  narrow  means  are  a  kind  of  luxury,  and  may 
not  be  expected  every  day,  why  it  becomes  necessary  to 
seize  upon  a  kind  which  produces  a  glut  and  off  again, 
rather  than  one  long  succession.  Thus,  imperials  sown  in 
the  end  of  January,  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  cottager’s 
bairns  by  finding  them  shelling-practice  from  the  early 
part  of  July  until  the  beginning  of  August, — a  dish  or  two 
a-week,  and  this  is  a  first-rate  luxury.  lie  can  then  crop 
the  plot  with  winter  greens,  and  very  likely  may  have 
already  provided  successors  by  planting  greens  long  before 
the  peas  are  picked.  Our  maxim  is  this  —  As  much  of 
what  are  called  domestic  indulgences  as  you  please,  so  long 
as  there  is  no  sacrifice  in  point  of  profit  at  the  year’s  end. 

Garbage  Plants  wintered  in  their  bed  should  he  got  out 
in  the  second  week,  if  possible  ;  but,  in  all  these  things,  the  \ 
state  of  the  soil  as  to  working  must  be  considered  of  high  j 
importance.  Better  wait  a  week  or  so,  than  sow  or  plant 
on  puddled  soil. 

Cabbage  Seed. — A  sprinkling  should,  by  all  means,  he 
sown  in  the  second  week ;  and  henceforth,  let  every  man 
sow  once  a-monfh  until  the  month  of  September,  when  ho 
may  put  the  hag  away  until  the  following  February.  A 
pinch  of  lettuce — the  Ady’s  Cos — may,  by  all  means,  he 
thrown  in  with  a  bed  of  raddish  seed,  in  a  warm  nook.  And 
now  for  the  potatoes.  Our  space  is  already  exhausted,  hut 
we  must,  in  conclusion,  give  three  good  hearty  cheers  for 
early  planting.  No  late  planting  for  us,  in  the  old  sense 
of  it.  Jjet,  therefore,  all  who  would  be  as  secure  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  look  well  to  February  and  March  as  to 
winding-up  their  potato  planting.  R.  Errington. 


APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR.— February. 

By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  A  lit  her  of  “  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide.'' 

Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons’  Improved  Cottage  Hive. 
— In  fulfilling  my  promise  of  giving  a  description  of  this 
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hive,  I  would  say,  that  it  consists  of  a  straw,  circular,  lower 
compartment,  having  three  windows  and  outside  shutters ; 
a  thermometer  is  fixed  across  the  centre  window,  so  pro¬ 
tected  that  the  bees  cannot  work  between  it  and  the  glass, 
and  thus  intercept  the  view  of  the  graduated  scale.  This 
little  thermometer  is  found  to  be  a  useful  appendage,  as  it 
affords  to  the  apiarian  a  pretty  correct  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  interior  of  the  hive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This 
lower,  or  stock  hive,  rests  on  a  stout  wooden  floor,  at  least 
two  inches  in  thickness,  projecting  in  front  as  a  landing- 
place  for  the  bees,  which  enter  under  the  hoop  attached  to 
the  straw  by  means  of  a  sunken  way ;  the  hoop  is  used  to 
overcome  the  uneven  surface  of  the  straw,  as  well  as  to  give 
durability  to  the  hive.  The  top  is  also  of  wood,  having 
three  or  more  circular  openings,  of  about  three  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  to  receive  as  many  glasses  ;  but  Messrs.  Neighbour 
are,  I  understand,  about  to  introduce  to  this  hive  openings 
of  an  elliptical  form  instead  of  circular,  so  that  when  the 
zinc  sliders  are  inserted  between  the  filled  glasses  and  Hie 
wooden  top.  for  the  purpose  of  removal,  not  a  bee  need 
necessarily  be  crushed.  In  the  top  of  each  glass  is  a  small 
hole,  through  which  a  tube  of  perforated  zinc  is  suspended, 
upon  which  guide-combs  may  be  fixed ;  it  also  forms  a  con¬ 
venient  support,  to  which  the  bees  attach  then1  combs. 
Over  the  glasses  is  placed  a  cover  of  straw  (also  hoop- 
bound),  closely  fitting  the  top  of  the  stock-hive,  and  secured 
by  means  of  thumb-screws,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  with 
great  facility,  to  allow  of  inspection  or  operations.  This  straw 
cover  is  surmounted  by  a  ventilator,  forming  a  neat  finish, 
and  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  glasses  may  be  regulated. 

Neighbour’s  Observatory  Hive  is  of  very  stout  glass, 
with  an  opening  at  the  top,  of  about  two  inches  diameter, 
over  which  a  small  glass  may  be  placed  when  necessary. 
The  large,  or  stock  hive,  stands  on  a  mahogany  floor-board, 
with  a  circular  sinking  to  receive  it;  there  are  holes  in  the 
floor-board,  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation.  Within  the  hive,  on  an  upright  support  rising 
from  the  floor-board,  are  arranged,  in  parallel  lines  at  right- 
angles,  eight  bars,  of  about  an  inch  wide,  leaving  a  space 
next  the  glass  all  round,  to  which  the  bees  in  the  first 
instance  attach  their  combs,  guide-combs  having  been  placed 
upon  them.  There  is  a  cover,  made  of  straw,  for  the  whole, 
which  readies  the  floor-board,  and  can  be  raised  at  pleasure; 
a  landing-place  projecting  as  usual,  with  a  sunken  way  to 
allow  the  bees  egress  and  ingress,  which  completes  the  con  ■ 
trivance.  Every  person  who  visited  this  department  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  must  have  observed  the  intense  interest 
excited  by  seeing  bees  working  in  this  hive. 

Stocks. — A  careful  examination  of  every  stock  should  be 
made  on  a  mild  day,  towards  the  end  of  the  month ;  and 
where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  food  in  the 
hive  to  carry  the  bees  safely  through  the  spring,  a  supply 
should  now  be  given,  and  I  must  still  recommend  barley- 
sugar  (where  honey  cannot  readily  be  obtained)  as  the  best 
food  that  can  be  given.  A  good  receipt  for  making  it  may 
be  found  at  page  fib,  vol.  iv.,  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  ; 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  where  barley-sugar 
is  used  as  food,  the  bees  should  never  be  left,  even  for  a 
day,  without  a  supply,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
hive,  the  former  is  always  preferable ;  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  also,  that  it  is  much  better  to  give  food  before  the 
stock  is  absolutely  in  want  of  it,  than  to  wait  till  its  store  of 
food  is  exhausted.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  well- 
known  to  every  practical  apiarian. 

Promoting  Early  Breeding.' — At  page  339,  vol.  vi.,  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  I  have  mentioned  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  arising  from  early  breeding,  and  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  hives,  as  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  means  of  effecting  this  desirable  result,  by  any  means 
that  may  bo  the  most  readily  had  recourse  to.  I  have  there 
said,  that  perhaps  binding  the  hives  neatly  over  with  hay- 
bands  would  be  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  anything. 
The  end  of  the  month  will  be  the  proper  time  for  trying 
this  experiment;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  but,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  the  result  will  prove  to  be  all  that  is  desired. 
The  entrances  to  the  hives,  if  large,  should  be  reduced,  so 
as  to  leave  room  only  sufficient  for  the  easy  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  bees. 

Water. — It  must  not  be  forgotten  to  place  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hives,  as  directed  at  page  305,  vol.  i. 


HINTS  TO  COTTAGERS  ON  THE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OF  PIGS. 

{Concluded from  p.  135). 

The  next  thing  after  having  fattened  your  pig,  whether 
for  bacon  or  pork,  is  to  kill  him  and  turn  him  into  food. 
As  a  preparation  for  this  he  should  be  left  fasting  for  twelve 
hours,  and  have  only  a  very  small  slight  meal  for  the 
twelve  hours  before  that.  Unless  you  are  experienced,  do 
not  attempt  to  kill  him  yourself.  It  is  much  better  to  pay  a 
shilling  or  two,  and  have  the  job  done  well,  than  to  have 
the  poor  wretch  mangled  and  torn  about  by  inexperienced 
hands.  To  those  who  do  kill  their  own,  i  say,  avoid  all 
unnecessary  pain,  do  the  work  clean  and  well,  and,  above 
all,  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  brutal  practice  of 
putting  the  pig  in  the  scalding  tub  before  he  is  dead.  You 
gain  nothing  by  it,  and  if  is  abusing  that  power  which  the 
Almighty  has  given  man  over  the  brute  creation. 

But,  although  you  do  not  kill  for  yourself,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  you  a  few  hints  of  what  the  butcher  will  want 
when  he  comes.  There  will  be  the  scalding  water  wanted, 
and  the  tub  to  scald  him  in,  a  table  to  lay  him  on,  and  a 
stick  to  stretch  the  belly  out  when  all  is  finished.  Also,  if  you 
have  got  such  a  thing,  a  pulley  and  rope  will  be  found  very 
handy,  especially  if  piggy  is  any  size.  Wherever  you  kill  your 
pig,  be  careful  that  the  other  pigs  do  not  get  at  the  blood, 
as  it  will  do  them  no  good,  but  harm.  One  important  thing 
to  think  of  is  the  time  and  the  weather.  About  Christmas 
is  the  time  for  killing,  but  if  it  be  not  cold  weather  then,  by 
all  means  defer  it  longer,  for  a  little  additional  fat  will  be  no 
harm  done.  Close  or  muggy  weather  must  by  all  means  be 
avoided.  A  clear  dry  day,  with  a  little  frost,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  chosen.  Instead  of  scalding,  singeing  the  hair  off  is 
strongly  recommended  by  some  experienced  pig-keepers,  as 
imparting  a  fine  firmness  to  the  bacon,  which  they  say 
scalded  bacon  never  possesses.  As  this  process  may  be  new 
to  some  of  our  readers,  we  give  an  extract  from  a  book  in 
which  this  plan  is  advocated.  “  There  are  two  ways  of 
going  to  work  to  make  bacon.  In  the  one  you  take  off  all 
the  hair  by  scalding — this  is  the  practice  in  most  parts  of 
England,  and  all  over  America;  but  the  Hampshire  way,  and 
the  best,  is  to  burn  the  hair  off.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  consequences;  the  first  method  slackens  the 
skin,  opens  all  the  pores  of  it,  makes  it  loose  and  flabby  by 
drawing  out  the  roots  of  the  hair;  the  second  tightens' the 
skin  in  every  part,  contracts  all  the  sinews  and  veins  in  the 
skin,  makes  the  flitch  a  solider  thing,  and  the  skin  a  better 
protection  to  tho  meat.  The  taste  of  the  meat  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  scalded  hog,  and  to  this  chiefly’  it 
was  that  Hampshire  bacon  owed  its  reputation  for  excel  ¬ 
lence.  As  the  hair  is  to  be  burnt  off,  it  must  be  dry,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  hog  be  kept  on  dry  litter  of 
some  sort  the  day  previous  to  killing.  W  hen  killed,  lie  is  laid 
upon  a  narrow  bed  of  straw,  not  wider  than  his  carcass,  and 
only  two  or  three  inches  thick.  He  is  then  covered  all  over 
thinly  with  straw,  to  which,  according  as  the  wind  may  be, 
the  fire  is  put  at  one  end.  As  the  straw  bums,  it  burns  the 
hair.  It  requires  two  or  three  coverings  and  burnings,  and 
care  is  taken  that  the  skin  be  not  burnt  or  parched  in  any 
part.  When  the  hair  is  all  burnt  close  off,  the  hog  is 
scraped  clean,  but  never  touched  with  water.  The  upper 
side  being  finished,  the  hog  is  turned  over,  and  the  other 
side  is  treated  in  like  manner.”  This  of  course  only  applies 
to  pigs  intended  for  bacon,  and  whether  the  flesh  really  is 
improved  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  If  any  one  be  disposed, 
let  him  try  it,  and  then  judge  of  its  merits. 

After  the  pig  is  killed,  and  the  inside  cleaned  out,  and  all 
other  operations  necessary  have  been  completed,  he  must 
hang  for  twenty-four  hours  to  get  cool,  and  the  next  day  be 
cut  up ;  and  now,  whether  your  object  is  pork  or  bacon, 
take  tlie  meat  and  rub  each  piece  well  with  salt,  saltpetre,  I 
and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  well  mixed  together,  and  j 
then  put  the  meat  thus  dressed  into  the  pickling-pan,  and  j 
let  it  stand  two  days  or  more  according  to  the  weather  (in 
very  dry  weather  it  may  remain  three  days),  and  then  fill 
up  the  pan  with  cold  water,  and  let  the  pork  remain  in  this 
brine  a  week  or  ten  days,  turning  it  occasionally,  or,  if  the 
pan  be  not  sufficiently  large  to  let  the  brine  cover  the  whole 
of  the  meat,  it  must  be  turned  everyday;  when  this  brine 
looks  thick  and  full  of  drainings,  take  the  meat  out  ami  pul 
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it  in  another  hrine  made  in  the  following  proportions:  2  lbs. 
salt,  1  gall,  of  water,  4  lb.  moist  sugar,  2  oz.  saltpetre,  2  oz. 
Ray  salt;  this  to  be  boiled,  and  having  taken  the  scum  off, 
put  it  in  the  piekling-pan ;  there  let  it  remain  till  quite 
cold,  and  then  put  the  pork  in ;  the  thinner  pieces  will  he 
ready  for  use  in  a  few  days,  the  thicker,  such  as  are  intended 
for  hams  or  bacon,  may  remain  a  month.  After  the  meat 
which  is  intended  for  the  latter  purpose  has  remained  in 
this  brine  a  sufficient  time,  take  it  out  and  thoroughly  wash 
it  with  water,  and  then  let  the  water  drain  off  the  meat,  but 
do  not  let  it  dry,  and  roll  it  well  in  pollard  or  bran,  and 
hang  it  up  in  some  dry  place  ;  when  dry,  but  before  the  flies 
come ,  put  it  away,  well  buried  in  bran,  pollard,  or  malt 
coombs,  in  hoses,  and  there  your  bacon  will  keep  till  wanted. 

By  this  means  of  curing  ham  and  bacon,  which  we  always 
follow,  and  I  hope  nobody  may  have  worse  bacon  or  ham 
than  we  do,  all  the  trouble  of  smoking  is  avoided,  and  it 
will  answer  every  purpose.  A  little  experience,  and  one  or 
two  precautions,  and  a  little  care,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
When  the  pork  is  being  salted,  the  place  should  be  cool, 
hut  always  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  confined  air, 
though  cool,  will  taint  sooner  than  the  mid-day  suu  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  breeze.  Jn  the  next  place  you  must  be 
careful  of  the  Hies,  and  get  your  bacon  stored  away  in  the 
boxes  bei'ure  they  make  their  appearance. 

If  you  prefer  the  taste  of  smoked  bacon,  it  must  be  hung 
in  some  chimney-corner  where  the  smoke  arises  from  a 
wood  tire,  and  two  precautions  are  necessary ;  first,  to  hang 
the  Hitches  where  no  rain  comes  down  upon  them ;  second, 
not  to  let  them  hang  so  near  the  lire  as  to  melt.  They 
should  be  hung  there  after  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
last  brine,  and  been  well-dressed  with  pollard.  As  to  the 
time  required,  it  of  course  depends  upon  whether  there  is  a 
constant  fire  beneath,  or,  whether  the  fire  be  large  or  small; 
a  month  may  do  if  the  fire  be  pretty  constant.  But  over¬ 
smoking  makes  the  bacon  rust.  The  Hitch  must  not  be 
dried  to  the  hardness  of  a  hoard,  and  yet  it  should  he  per¬ 
fectly  dry. 

Another  method,  also,  is  as  follows :  a  small  hut  is  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  and  all  apertures  are  closed  except  one  at 
the  top,  the  bacon  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the 
floor  well-covered  with  oak  sawdust  (the  sawdust  of  common 
deal  imparts  a  flavour  oi'a  disagreeable  character)  which  is 
lighted,  and  burns  with  a  low  smouldering  glow,  giving  out 
more  heat  than  if  it  were  actually  flaming. 

For  those  who  have  not  either  of  these  conveniences,  and 
only  a  small  quantity  of  bacon  to  dry,  a  sugar  hogshead 
with  the  bottom  out,  and  the  sawdust  put  on  the  ground  at 
the  bottom,  hut  so  as  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  barrel ; 
the  meat  being  suspended  from  the  top,  has  been  found  to 
answer  very  well. 

But  why  all  this  trouble,  when  simply  drying,  as  I  have 
described  above,  will  answer  every  purpose  ?  There  are 
several  other  ways  of  pickling  than  those  mentioned  abov  e, 
but  this  we  have  found  the  best. 

But  at  the  time  of  killing  your  pig  the  lard  must  not  he 
forgotten,  and  if  nicely  put  down  will  last  a  long  while  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted.  The  lard  is  the 
inside  fat,  and  when  taken  out  it  must  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  then  put  in  a  saucepan,  and  gently  melted  very  slowly 
with  a  little  salt,  and  run  through  a  sieve  into  a  pan,  or 
bladder,  which  has  been  carefully  cleaned. 

Besides  this  there  is  the  liver  and  the  crow,  which  will 
make  a  capital  dinner  on  pig-killing  days. 

One  word  more  about  pigs  and  I  have  done.  Keep  a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  all  money  you  spend,  and  get  for  your  pigs; 
this  is  the  only  way  to  he  sure  that  they  pay  you,  and  to  those 
'  who  keep  pigs,  I  say,  go  on  and  prosper ;  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  make  them  profitable,  lay  the  fault  at  your  own  door, 

|  not  the  pig’s ;  look  more  attentively  into  the  matter,  observe 
|  what  has  been  said  in  this  article,  and  read  other  books  on 
,  the  subject;  to  those  who  do  not  keep  them  already,  the 
j  sooner  you  begin  the  better.  But  to  all  I  say,  treat  your  pig 
i  kindly,  for  the  better  you  treat  him,  the  more  service  he  will 

do  you.  ‘  W.H.W. 

- — - - - - 

COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS, 

I  Air  exceedingly  sorry  that  any  person,  who  has  flatter¬ 
ingly  “  taken  Anster  Bonn  for  a  guide,”  should,  whether 


from  a  vvtant  of  exactness  in  description  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  or  misapprehension  on  that  of  the  reader,  find  him¬ 
self  misled  on  the  important  subject  of  Cochin  China  fowls. 
Like  H.  B.,  I  read  Mr.  Payne’s  account  with  interest ;  but, 
unlike  him,  I  read  without  astonishment.  Judging  of  Mr. 
Punchard’s  stock  by  comparing  them  with  my  own,  I  can 
very  well  credit  the  account  which  is  given,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  two  circumstances,  which  I  think 
H.  B.  has  rather  overlooked :  first,  that  the  Cochin  China 
hens  need  not  of  necessity  be  employed  in  the  vulgar  task 
of  hatching  and  rearing  all  their  own  chickens,  without 
assistance  from  common  hens ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
some  of  the  500  chickens  would  commence  laying  before  j 
leaving  the  parent  stock ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  these  I 
fowls  will  (much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  owners)  some-  i 
times  begin  to  lay  as  early  as  fourteen  weeks  old — an  age  j 
when  their  time  and  energy  would  be  much  better  employed 
in  realizing  size  and  weight.  A  curious  instauce  of  this  was 
shewn  in  the  description  of  one  coop  of  chickens  at  the 
Birmingham  show  which  is  just  past.  Mr.  Edward  Simons, 
of  Birmingham,  exhibited  six  chickens,  hatched  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  produce  of  a  cockerel  and  pullet  hatched  about  the 
12th  of  February.  I  have  not  kept  any  account  of  the  eggs 
laid  by  my  own  liens,  hut  the  supply  has  been  most  abun¬ 
dant;  and  I  remember  noticing  that  one  hen,  in  the  spring, 
laid  three  dozen  eggs  without  missing  a  day.  The  number 
of  chickens  specified  in  Mr.  Payne’s  letter  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  two  broods  to  each  hen  ;  for  a  hen  that  did  her 
duty  so  badly,  and  hatch  only  seven  chickens  and  a  half, 
would  scarcely  be  indulged  with  the  pleasure  of  rearing 
them  herself  without  an  additional  number :  two  such 
broods  might  be  placed  together  under  the  care  of  a  fine 
Cochin  China  hen,  thus  leaving  the  second  delinquent  at 
liberty  to  recommence  laying  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  which 
those  so  served  will  frequently  do.  I  hope  my  corroboration 
of  Mr.  Payne’s  account  will  not  drive  II.  B.  to  utter  despair 
of  getting  the  true  sort ;  if  I  could,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  editor  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  have  the  pleasure  of 
communicating  with  him,  I  could  mention  many  stocks  as 
good  as  that  of  Mr.  Punchard — so  deserv  edly  celebrated. 

The  vexed  question  of  weight  I  approach  with  greater  diffi¬ 
dence,  as  this  must  so  much  depend  on  good  crossing,  rearing, 
and  feeding.  One  celebrated  breeder,  the  present  occupant 
of  an  old  manor-house,  has  at  command  (I  never  counted 
how  many)  dozens  of  stock-houses,  capable  of  being  turned 
to  excellent  account  in  rearing  poultry,  when  not  otherwise 
occupied.  His  favourite  hens  have  the  run  of  an  excellent 
kitchen-garden,  an  indulgence  which  most  fowls  would  be 
scouted  for  even  thinking  of.  When  the  chickens  are  a  few 
weeks  old,  they  and  their  mothers  are  removed  to  a  stack¬ 
yard,  the  very  sight  of  which  is  enough  to  delight  the  heart 
of  any  hen.  When  cast  off  by  the  mothers,  the  young  ones 
are  ,sent  to  another  of  his  farms,  where,  I  believe,  they  remain 
until  the  owner  has  occasion  to  select  his  perfect  specimens 
with  which  to  delight  the  spectator  at  the  Birmingham  show. 
With  these  most  abundant  appliances  for  raising  fine  birds 
(in  which  this  gentleman  is  by  no  means  singular),  contrast 
the  limited  space,  so  cleverly  turned  to  account,  described  in 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  of  Dec.  25th ;  and  with  the  care, 
observance  of  cleanliness,  and  good  feeding  which  the  writer 
bestows  upon  his  favourites,  contrast  again  the  irregular 
attention  under  which  many  fowls  suffer ;  and  with  these 
contrasts  before  our  eyes,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should 
greatly  vary  in  size.  That  enormous  sizes  are  attained,  is 
quite  incontestible ;  but  those  who  have,  perhaps,  only  kept 
these  beautiful  fowls  for  a  year  or  two,  should  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  if  they,  at  first,  fail  to  reach  the  superiority  in  this 
particular,  which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence,  judicious  crossing,  favourable  locality,  and  high  feed¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  myself  consider  mere  size  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  borne  out  by  the  decisions  of 
the  judges  at  the  Birmingham  show.  The  chief  prizes  for 
Cochin  China  fowls  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Sturgeon  and  Mr. 
Andrews.  The  cock  in  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  pen  weighed  10 jibs., 
that  in  Mr.  Andrews’s  8|lbs. ;  and  there  was  a  similar  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  weight  of  the  liens,  yet  the  high  breeding  of 
both  lots  placed  them  on  an  equality. 

At  the  Birmingham  show  of  1850,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  and  T 
believe  some  others,  shared  the  honours  with  Mr.  Punchard. 
That  gentleman’s  poultry,  although  they  have  only  lately 
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chanced  to  be  mentioned  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  are 
far  from  being  secrets  to  the  lovers  of  the  Cochin  China 
fowls.  If  is  <iuite  true  that  he  has  purchased  from  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  but,  like  all  who  are  desirous  of  forming  a  choice 
collection,  he  does  not  breed  from  one  stock,  but  makes 
additions  to  his  poultry-yard  whenever  choice  specimens 
present  themselves. 

Respecting  the  final  dispersion  of  the  superfluous  fowls 
from  the  choice  stocks  in  the  kingdom,  the  prices  which  I 
/mow  to  have  been  not  only  marked  on  the  pens,  but  given  at 
Birmingham,  is  a  proof  that  choice  birds  are  soon  scattered, 
thus  continually  multiplying  stocks  of  these  really  valuable 
fowls,  without,  I  think,  a  chance  of  at  present  sufficiently 
supplying  the  country.  Axstei:  Bonn. 


LAYERING  THE  HOLLY. 

Having  occasion  last  spring  to  remove  antagonist  leaders 
from  two  Madeira  hollies,  instead  of  cutting  them  away  at 
once,  1  bent  them  down,  and  secured  them  to  the  ground 
with  strong  hooked  pegs,  making  layers  of  the  young  wood, 
which  was  spread  out  and  fixed  by  laying  heavy  stones  upon 
them,  filling  in  about  them  with  sandy  soil.  The  layers 
were  tongued  as  usual.  The  stems  being  strong  (two  inches 
in  diameter),  to  enable  me  to  bend  them,  I  had  to  slice 
away  fully  three-fourths  of  the  wood  from  the  lower  side 
for  nearly  two  feet.  This  was  done  about  the  middle  of 
last  February;  aiul  on  the  4th  of  November,  I  found  the 
layers  so  strongly  rooted,  that  I  took  off  four  dozen  fine 
plants,  which  have  done  very  well  since.  The  tongued  parts 
were  scarcely  callused,  but  clusters  of  roots  were  freely 
produced  from  the  layers  where  covered  with  soil,  especially 
when  in  contact  with  the  stones.  Thus  there  was  effected 
in  less  than  nine  months  what  is  generally  considered  to 
require  a  second  year  to  accomplish.  This  X  attribute  to 
the  severe  cutting  of  the  stems  when  bending  them,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  stones  for  securing  the  layers,  and  intend  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  same  method  upon  other  plants  which 
are  found  slow  in  rooting.  C.  K.  C. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PIGEON. 

( Continued  from  p.  203). 

The  Utility  of  Pigeons. — At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  there  was  in  France  a  general  proscription 
against  pigeons,  and  every  one,  to  disguise  his  real  intention, 
exaggerated,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  pretended  destruction 
occasioned  by  these  birds.  The  real  end  proposed,  and  the 
one  on  which  the  least  was  said,  was  to  put  out  of  sight  the 
signs  of  a  feudatory  custom.  The  dove-houses  were  every¬ 
where  pulled  down  with  the  same  design  that  the  vanes 
were  removed  which  surmounted  the  pinnacled  towers  and 
the  castles  with  drawbridges.  It  has,  however,  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  pigeons  do  no  injury  to  the  roofs  on  which 
they  alight,  because  they  never  scratch,  and  their  weight 
is  not  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  at  most.  Some 
bricklayers,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  a  roof  where  pigeons 
assemble  in  great  numbers  is  more  easily  kept  in  order  than 
any  other,  because  these  animals  throw  down  the  dirt  with 
which  it  is  encumbered,  and  display  the  ravages  made  by 
time. 

In  agricultural  countries,  where  the  productions  of  the 
dove-liouse  form  an  interesting  branch  of  the  revenue,  the 
cause  of  the  pigeon  has  been  pleaded  with  great  advantage  ; 
the  injustice  of  the  accusations  made  against  them  has  been 
proved,  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the  decree  which  has 
caused  their  banishment  by  condemning  them  as  the  greatest 
enemies  of  agriculture.  Pigeons  never  scratch  on  the  earth, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  uncover  the  grain  that  is  sown. 
Their  timidity  prevents  their  following  the  labourer  while 
he  is  sowing,  or  even  alighting  in  the  field  before  the 
harrow  has  passed  over  it.  If  they  come  afterwards, 
instead  of  doing  harm,  they  do  good,  by  carrying  off  the 
grain  that  is  not  buried,  and  which,  nevertheless,  would 
vegetate  sufficiently  to  injure  the  growth  of  the  good  plants, 
whilst  it  would  never  itself  arrive  at  maturity.  Moreover, 
wo  have  made  researches  sufficiently  proving  that  the  pigeon 
does  not  diminish  the  production  of  the  harvest,  for,  on 
opening  its  crop,  whether  in  seed-time  or  any  other  season, 


we  never  find  in  it  anything  hut  the  grain  of  weeds ;  or  if  it  ! 
chance  to  contain  any  grain  used  by  man,  it  is  only  in  an 
eighth-part  at  most,  and  that  generally  of  a  had  kind. 

The  husbandmen  weed  their  fields  very  carefully  as  soon 
as  the  obnoxious  plants  appear ;  the  pigeon  does  better,  for  ; 
it  destroys  them  by  taking  away  the  seed  as  it  falls  to  the 
earth.  We  think  we  may  safely  say  that  one  sparrow  is  | 
more  destructive  to  the  harvest  than  two  pigeons. 

M.  Beffroy,  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Paris, 
has  read,  at  one  of  the  meetings,  a  note  on  this  subject, 
where  the  following  passage  is  found: — The  services  the 
pigeon  renders  in  this  respect  are  such,  that  in  the  canton  of 
Dlzy,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  part  of  the  Thierarche, 
where  the  most  beautiful  corn  has  always  been  harvested,  ! 
they  soon  felt  the  loss  of  pigeons.  The  eartli  was  covered 
with  weeds  which  smothered  the  harvest ;  the  straw  was 
thin  and  scarce,  the  grain  small,  and  it  was  difficult  to  j 
clean  it  sufficiently,  so  as  to  render  it  to  be  so  much 
sought  after  as  seed-corn.  The  first  cultivators  have 
remarked  it;  and  in  taking  the  land  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  one  of  the  conditions  was  that  permission  should  he 
given  to  build  a  dove-house.  This  condition  was  fulfilled 
because  it  was  necessary  to  insure  the  harvest,  and,  in 
many  places,  the  dovecotes  were  raised  at  great  expense, 
it  has  also  been  remarked,  that  the  countries  which 
abounded  most  in  corn,  such  as  Beance,  were  those  in 
which  the  dovecotes  were  most  numerous.  It  is  certain 
that  pigeons  only  eat  the  surplus  of  the  crop,  which  would 
injure  the  abundance  of  the  production ;  hut  if  any  cul¬ 
tivators  still  fear  the  contrary,  they  may  easily  employ  a 
means  which  would  increase  vegetation,  and  drive  away  the 
pigeons  ;  it  consists  in  liming  the  seed,  for  these  birds  never 
touch  corn  which  has  been  subjected  to  this  operation.  As 
soon  as  the  seed  is  up  the  pigeon  can  no  longer  reach  it. 

When  the  French  Government  suppressed  the  feudal 
privilege  of  dovecotes,  it  authorised  every  private  person  to 
rear  pigeons,  but  on  condition  that  they  should  be  kept 
shut  up  during  the  time  which  should  be  determined  every 
year  by  the  corporation  of  the  place ;  and  they  granted, 
which  was  very  contradictory,  the  right  to  each  individual 
to  kill  them  at  all  times  on  his  property. 

We  will  here  give  an  extract  from  a  note  of  M.  Yitry, 
read  at  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Seine,  establishing  in 
a  very  precise  manner  the  economical  utility  that  France 
annually  derived  from  these  birds. 

“  I  will  now  point  out,  by  a  very  simple  and  clear  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  loss  we  have  sustained  l>y  the  destruction  or 
depopulation  of  the  dove-houses;  and  how  much  our  in¬ 
terest,  that  of  increasing  subsistence,  again  reasons  power¬ 
fully  in  favour  of  the  dove-house  pigeon,  of  which,  in  some 
districts,  there  is  not  a  single  one  existing. 

“At  the  time  the  sentence  was  carried  against  the  pigeon, 
there  were  forty-two  thousand  communes  in  France  ;  there 
were  then  forty-two  thousand  dove-houses.  I  am  aware 
that  in  the  towns  there  were  none  existing,  and  that  few 
were  seen  on  the  rural  commons  surrounding  Paris  ;  lmt.  I 
also  know  that  there  were  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  more, 
in  a  great  number  of  villages,  and  I  think  I  shall  bo  far  from 
exaggeration  in  reckoning  one  dove  house  to  a  commune. 

“  There  were  some  dove-houses  which  contained  three 
hundred  pairs  of  pigeons,  hut  to  avoid  all  objection  I  will 
only  reckon  one  hundred  pairs  to  each  dove-house,  and  only 
two  broods  a-year,  leaving  the  third  to  replace  the  vacancies  i 
caused  by  accidents. 

“  Now,  one  hundred  pairs  per  dove-house  would  produce  I 
a  total  of  4,200,000  pairs,  but  each  pair  producing  only  four  i 
pigeons  a  year,  the  result  would  be  16,800,000  young  pigeons,  j 

“  Each  young  pigeon,  taken  from  the  nest  at  eighteen  or  | 
twenty  days,  plucked  and  drawn,  weighs  four  ounces.  The  i 
42,000  dove-houses  then  would  furnish  64,800,000  ounces 
of  wholesome  food,  and  in  general  at  a  very  low  price  ;  we 
have  seen  a  young  pigeon  currently  sold  for  four-pence  in  I 
several  districts. 

“Finally,  by  dividing  64,800,000  ounces  by  sixteen,  to 
ascertain  how  many  pounds  of  meat  the  sentence  against 
pigeons  has  deprived  us  of,  we  shall  find  that  at  the  time  of 
their  proscription  the  dove-houses  were  entered  for  4,200,000 
pounds  of  good  meat  in  the  sustenance  of  France,  and 
equally  diminished  the  consummation  of  other  animal 
substances. 
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“The  suppression  of  the  dovehouseis  followed  by  another 
disadvantage,  the  loss  of  their  dung,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  manures  for  the  land  destined  to  carry  hemp,  which 
we  have  seen  sold  in  some  districts  at  the  same  priceas  corn.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


VARIETIES  OF  PIGEONS. 

SEVENTEENTH  RACE. 

Polish  Pigeon  ( Colombo,  polonica). — These  pigeons  have 
a  very  thick  and  excessively  short  beak ;  a  red  band  round 
the  eyes,  sometimes  so  large  that  the  two  circles  it  forms 
meet  on  the  top  of  the  head;  the  eye  is  often  pearled;  the 
|  head  like  a  toad,  that  is,  of  a  square  form,  marked  with  four 
very  high  protuberances,  which  gives  it  a  physiognomy  as 
singular  as  disagreeable ;  its  head,  however,  is  gracefully 
placed  on  a  slender  neck,  reflecting  different  colours  ;  the 
legs  are  very  short,  and  its  feet  shod. 

Common  Polish  Pigeon  ( Columba  jjolonica  vulgaris). — 


This  bird  is  rather  larger  than  the  Swallow  pigeon.  Its 
plumage  is  of  different  colours,  black,  red,  huff,  streaked, 

I  grey,  and  all  white.  It  produces  well,  but  brings  up  very 
few  of  its  young  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  its 
beak,  which  causes  it  great  difficulty  in  feeding  them.  The 
handsomest  have  two  small  mushrooms,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bean,  on  the  under  mandible  of  the  beak ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  do  not  form  properly  until  they  have  attained 
a  certain  age. 

Soft  Polish  Pigeon  (Cohnnha  polonica  Unis) .-—Smaller 
than  the  preceding,  beak  a  little  longer,  and  the  ribbon  of 
the  eye  not  so  large ;  iris  frequently  black.  M.  Vieillot 
thinks  that  the  name  has  been  given  it  from  the  softness 
of  its  physiognomy.  It  is  very  fruitful,  and  nourishes  its 
young  better  than  the  preceding,  but  it  has  been  nearly 
abandoned  by  the  amateurs  as  not  being  very  interesting  for 
its  beauty. 

Blue  Polish  Pigeon  ( Columba  polonica  ccerulea). — We 
think  we  ought  to  place  this  species  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  here,  but  we  confess  that  this  bird  is  quite  unknown 
to  us.  Authors  sometimes  describe  it  as  a  species,  some¬ 
times  as  a  variety  of  the  dovecote  pigeon.  Willoughby  has 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Columba  barb  uric  a  seu 
numidica,  and  represented  it,  pi.  34,  under  that  of  Columba 
numidica  seu  cyoria.  Bresson,  no  doubt  from  him,  has 
described  it  under  the  name  of  the  Columba  barbarica.  We 
will  transcribe  literally  the  description  he  gives  of  it.  “  A 
very  short  beak ;  the  eyes  encircled  with  a  wide  band  of 
naked  skin,  covered  again  with  white  sinewey  pyramids ; 
plumage  inclined  to  blue,  marked  with  two  blackish  spots 
on  the  wings.” 

Crested  Polish  Pigeon  ( Columba  polonica  cristata ); 
resembling  the  common  Polish,  but  having  a  tuft  behind 
the  head.  This  variety  would  produce  well,  if,  like  the  other, 
the  extreme  shortness  of  the  beak  did  not  cause  it  great 
difficulty  in  nourishing  its  young.  It  is  now  only  commonly 
found  in  Germany. 

( To  be  continued.) 


COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

The  subject  of  Cochin-China  fowls  has  become  one  of 
such  interest  to  many  of  your  readers,  that  I  will  not  apo¬ 
logize  for  troubling  you  with  a  few  thoughts  thereon.  The 
late  splendid  show  at  Birmingham  has  convinced  me  that 
the  time  is  passed  when  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  excellence 
in  imported  birds.  The  Anglo-Cocliin  breed  (if  I  may  so 
term  it)  so  far  surpasses  the  original  strain,  as  to  render  it 
a  matter  of  unnecessary  expense  and  risk  to  order  birds, 
even  if  obtainable,  to  be  sent  from  China;  perhaps  nobody 
knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Sturgeon,  who,  without  doubt, 
deserves  every  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  raised 
the  breed.  1  doubt  much,  if  you  searched  the  province  of 
Cochin-China  throughout,  you  could  match  the  birds  that 
Mr.  Sturgeon  has  at  Grays.  Uniformity  of  colour,  added 
to  weight,  is,  in  my  opinion,  then.'  great  attribute.  The 
hackle  differing  in  no  degree  from  the  feathers  of  the  body, 
is  a  splendid  property  in  his  blood,  and  to  this  all  breeders 
must  look  if  they  desire  to  arrive  at  excellence.  Unques¬ 
tionably  Mr.  Sturgeon  stands  at  the  head  of  all  breeders  of 
this  splendid  fowl,  and  well  he  deserves  his  meed  of  praise 
for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  he  treats  all  who 
apply  to  him,  is  beyond  any  attempt  of  mine  to  describe. — 

W.  P.  L. 


STOVES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

It  is  frequently  enquired  of  you  whether  an  iron  stove 
will  sufficiently  warm  a  small  greenhouse.  A  neighbour  of 
mine,  who  is  only  a  yearly  tenant,  being  desirous  to  put  up 
a  small  removeable  greenhouse,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
plants  during  the  present  winter,  and  having  an  Arnott  stove 
which  he  did  not  use,  thought  he  could  do  so  at  a  very’ 
small  cost,  and  without  the  dirt  and  mess  of  masons  in 
building  a  brick  flue.  On  the  space  selected,  there  was 
already  laid  a  brick  floor  of  sufficient  size,  and  there  was  also 
a  wrall  of  sufficient  length,  on  the  one  side  of  the  spot,  the 
object  being  to  make  a  greenhouse  legally  removeable.  A 
wooden  frame  was  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  brickwork,  each 
frame-light  made  as  a  seperate  window,  and  screws  vrere 
used  to  fasten  them  together.  After  ten  days  trial,  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  disappointment,  it  was  found  that 
the  stove  would  not  at  all  answer,  chiefly  for  want  of  draft, 
but  very  much  in  consequence  of  its  choking  itself  up  with 
ashes,  the  removal  of  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  dust  and 
annoyance  to  the  plants.  Moreover  the  lighting  of  the  stove 
occasioned  a  great  smoke ;  the  iron  pipes,  which  were  carried 
along  the  length  of  the  house,  heated  and  cooled  too  rapidly, 
so  that  during  the  late  frosts,  the  thermometer  varied  be¬ 
tween  50°  and  freezing  point  during  the  night,  and  but  for 
straw  matting,  platted  on  hurdles,  and  placed  around  the 
outside  of  the  glass,  the  plants  would  have  been  destroyed. 
A  stove-maker  who  was  applied  to,  had  the  honesty  to  admit 
at  once,  that  no  stove  would  burn  in  a  room  with  so  little 
draft ;  and  that  carrying  a  draft  by  a  tube  under  the  floor 
would  scarcely  operate  when  the  wind  was  not  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  drafthole,  and  when  it  was  so,  it  would  cause  the 
fire  to  burn  out  so  rapidly  that  it  would  leave  the  stove  and 
iron  pipes  very  hot  for  an  hour  or  two  :  and  they  would  then 
cool  as  rapidly.  A  common  brick  flue  at  one  end,  carried 
along  the  base  of  the  wall,  with  an  iron  pipe  at  the  other  to 
act  as  a  chimney  through  the  roof  (which  was  a  span  one), 
now  answers  very  well;  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  build  a  flue  at  once,  even  in  a  small  green¬ 
house,  than  to  try  experiments  and  makeshifts. 

A  Worcestershire  Man. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Culture  op  the  Guernsey  Lily.— We  write  this  in  answer  to  some 
of  our  correspondents,  though  in  this  case  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  do 
so,  because  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  blooming  roots  which  are 
annually  imported  from  Guernsey,  and  are  certain  to  flower,  and  because 
of  the  extreme  ditficulty  of  so  growing  the  bulbs  that  have  flowered,  that 
they  may  bloom  again  ;  and  besides  that,  we  have,  in  our  gardens,  a  species 
of  the  same  genus  ( Nerine  Fothergillii),  that  will  easily  flower  annually, 
when  of  sufficient  size  and  strength.  This  species  is  quite  as  handsome 
as  the  Nerine  sarniensis,  or  Guernsey  Lily.  Supposing  our  correspond¬ 
ents  possess  some  good  bulbs  of  the  latter,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow,  which  generally  will  happen  about  the  middle  of  August,  prepare 
to  pot  them,  First  procure  some  good  loam,  mix  it  with  about  one-third 
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of  rotten  leaf-mould,  or  one-fourth  of  well-decomposed  hotbed  manure  ; 
add  a  small  portion  of  river  sand,  and  mix  them  well  together ;  let  this 
compost  be  in  a  moderately  dry  condition.  Then  turn  the  bulbs  out  of 
|  their  pots,  and  shake  off  most  of  the  old  soil ;  trim  off  all  dead  roots,  and 
|  drain  the  pots  well.  For  full-sized  bulbs,  5^-inch  pots  will  be  the  right 
I  size.  Place  a  little  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  compost  over  drainage, 
and  then  put  the  roots  in  the  pots,  holding  the  bulb  in  one  hand,  and 
I  gradually  work  in  amongst  the  roots  the  new  soil.  Keep  the  bulb  so  high 
j  that  when  the  pot  is  filled  the  top  of  the  bulb  may  be  quite  level  with 
'  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  rather  more  than  half-buried  in  the  soil.  When 
all  are  finished,  give  a  good  watering,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  about 
a  foot  from  the  glass,  in  a  greenhouse,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  which  must 
be  covered  up  close  every  night,  and  he  well  protected  from  frost.  Give 
air  during  the  day  in  warm  weather,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  when 
the  leaves  are  fully  expanded.  Every  third  time  of  watering  mix  a  portion 
of  liquid  manure  with  the  water.  The  grand  point  to  aim  at,  is  to  en¬ 
courage  to  the  highest  perfection  the  production  of  fine,  abundant  foliage 
fully  exposed  to  the  light.  Keep  them  growing  till  February,  and  then 
gradually  reduce  the  water  and  heat  till  the  leaves  decay,  and  the  bulbs 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  rest.  Keep  them  in  that  state  by  laying 
the  pots  on  one  side,  behind  a  north  wall,  protecting  them  from  frost  till 
June,  then  bring  them  out  and  give  a  little  water.  Place  them  on  a  layer 
of  coal-ashes,  on  a  warm  border,  then  you  will  have  done  all  you  can  to 
cause  them  to  flower.  As  soon  as  the  ilower-buds  appear,  remove  them 
into  the  greenhouse  to  bloom,  and  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  repot 
!  them  and  the  others  that  have  not  flowered,  and  repeat  the  treatment  of 
the  preceding  season.  We  may  venture  to  inform  our  readers  that  by 
j  such  means  the  Guernsey  Lily  has  been  flowered  in  this  country. 

Bottling  Fruit. — A  Housekeeper  wishes  to  know  how  to  bottle 
1  currants  and  plums,  so  as  to  preserve  their  colour  and  plumpness  like  those 
in  the  London  shops.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  information  on  the  point 
|  from  any  of  our  readers.  We  preserve  green  gooseberries  perfectly  by 
[  picking  them  when  full  grown,  leaving  on  the  stalks  and  calyxes,  or  noses, 
j  putting  them  into  a  dry  glass  bottle,  corking  it  tight,  sealing  over  the 
cork  thoroughly,  and  burying  the  bottles  corks  downwards,  so  that  their 
bottoms  are  about  six  inches  beneath  the  surface. 

Turf  on  Ciialky  Soils.— A  Header  obliges  us  by  saying — “  In  look¬ 
ing  over  The  Cottage  GARnENER,  No.  12,  September,  J 849,  to  Corres¬ 
pondents,  ‘Turf  on  Chalky  Soils  (A  Blade),’  I  was  surprised  to  see  your 
answer — ‘There  is  no  mode  of  keeping  this  green  in  the  droughts  of 
summer  except  by  watering  plentifully .”  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that 
you  are  under  a  mistake  on  this  point.  I  have  a  lawn,  made  26  years  ago 
with  down  turf,  laid  on  chalk  itself  (the  place  having  been  a  chalk  pit), 
and  which  has  always  been  so  beautifully  green,  even  in  the  hottest 
summers,  that  almost  every  person  who  visited  me  supposed  I  w’atered  it. 
The  greatest  failure,  or  objection  to  chalk,  is  in  the  winter,  when  its 
natural  moisture  produces  moss ;  the  fine  herbage,  however,  returns  with 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  spring.  The  downs  that  parch  are  chiefly 
those  of  a  light,  thin,  porous  soil,  with  a  kind  of  rubble,  or  small  flints, 
and  a  sort  of  chalk  stone,  or  bastard  chalk,  subsoil.” 

Scour  in  Poultry. — F.  Marsh  will  find  an  answer  to  her  query  in 
the  following  communication  from  another  correspondent.— “  Last  year 
a  hen  of  mine,  whilst  sitting,  was  attacked  with  violent  diarrhoea,  so  as 
to  completely  discolour  the  eggs,  and  to  be  herself  as  wretched  as  only  a 
fowl  can  be  when  on  the  sick  list.  DIy  remedy  was  cayenne  pepper, 
given  plentifully,  in  barley  meal.  Two  days  proved  its  efficacy,  and  I 
had  not  only  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  bird  recover,  blit  also  of 
beholding  nine  fine  young  Aylesburies.” — Wl  Popham,  Lethbridge. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — H.  HI.,  of  Belfast,  says — “The  follow¬ 
ing  old  recipe  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar 
might  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers ;  I  have  known  it  in  operation 
for  upwards  of  20  years,  and  have  never  seen  it  fail : — “  Take  advantage 
j  of  a  few  dry  days  in  the  month  of  November,  December,  or  January,  and 
I  slightly  fork  up  the  earth  under  each  gooseberry  and  currant  bush,  so  far 
as  the  branches  extend ;  saturate  the  earth  so  stirred  up  with  liquid 
i  manure  of  full  strength,  giving  it  very  freely  close  round  the  stem  ;  repeat 
the  same  three  or  four  times,  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  weeks ;  if  regu¬ 
larly  followed  up  every  season,  the  result  will  be  the  total  disappearance 
of  them  altogether,  and  fine  crops  of  fruit  to  reward  the  trouble.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  give  any  other  manure,  as  the  watering  will  be  found 
amply  sufficient.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  few  insects  the  first 
season,  but  after  the  second  none  will  be  seen.  It  might  be  satisfactory 
■  if  parties  that  try  this  simple  remedy  would  communicate  the  result 
through  your  valuable  columns.” 

Calystegia  Pijbescens. — Miss  F.  K.  wishes  to  know  where  this 
plant  and  Rhyncospermum  j  asminuides  can  be  purchased. 

Liquid  Manure  (T.  A.  U.). — You  may  apply  this  to  your  roses,  as 
described  at  page  225.  Add  two  gallons  of  water  to  each  gallon  of  your 
house  sewerage. 

Rooks,  Cockatoo  (IF.  J.  E.). — Our  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
if  there  is  any  mode  of  enticing  rooks  to  build  in  the  trees  on  his 
grounds  ?  Also,  whether  anything  can  be  given  to  a  cockatoo  to  loosen 
the  stumps  of  feathers  remaining  in  its  tail  and  wings  ? 

Suggestion  (J.N.,  Shalford). — The  table  would  be  useful.  If  you 
will  prepare  it  we  will  publish  it. 

Flavour  of  Green  Tea  ( Capt .  B.). — There  is  no  doubt  of  its  having 
a  more  injurious  influence  on  the  nerves  than  black  tea.  You  may  obtain 
all  the  flavour  of  green  tea  by  putting  into  the  tea-pot,  with  the  black 
tea ,  one-third  of  a  dried  bud  of  the  black  currant;  if  you  put  in  more 
the  flavour  is  too  strong. 

Heating  a  Small  Pit, — In  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  1).  A.  P.,  at 
page  234,  W.  X.  W.  writes  as  follows—”  I  only  pay  Is.  Gd.  per  cwt.  for 
my  charcoal ;  I  cannot  say  how  much  a  bushel  will  weigh,  but  my  frame 
does  not  burn  £‘2  worth  of  fuel  per  annum.  Since  I  first  made  it  public 
through  your  pages  I  have  made  some  improvement;  I  have  got  a 
,  cylinder  of  cast-iron  (an  old  steam-pipe,  10  inches  diameter),  and  inserted 
the  heating  pipes,  as  before,  at  the  bottom  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  pipes 


for  top  and  bottom  heat  for  one  frame,  I  have  inserted  another  pipe, 
which  I  have  carried  round  a  common  two-light  frame,  containing  gera-  I 
mums,  &c.,  and  as  yet  have  not  lost  one  plant  by  frost  or  damp.  I  am 
confident,  from  the  great  heat  of  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder,  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  heat  a  small  boiler  cast  on  the  cylinder  bottom.  I  get  my  ! 
charcoal  from  a  chemical  manufactory,  and  probably  it  is  cheaper  in  this 
neighbourhood,  as  there  is  little  demand  for  it.  I  must  say  that  I 
greatly  admire  the  heating  apparatus  of  Pannell,  January  8th,  and  think 
it  very  well  contrived.” 

Pines  (An  Amateur). — Your  pines,  setting  well  after  March,  seem  to 
point  to  a  discrepancy  between  the  heat  and  amount  of  light.  Pray  what 
can  justify  85°  of  bottom-heat  in  the  first  week  of  January?  it  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  hottest  day  in  July.  Most  good  pine  growers  are 
moderate  bottom-heat  men  ;  our  friend  Hamilton  is  affronted  if  he  hears 
any  one  talk  about  90°.  We  should  say  from  now  until  the  middle  of  [ 
April,  76°,  advancing  gradually  to  80°,  and  thence  to  midsummer  to  85°,  | 
at  which  pertinaciously  stop,  and  let  the  fast  men  go  on  by  themselves. 
Why  no  syringing?  and  why  such  fear  of  a  drop  of  water  lodging?  j 
There  has  been  too  much  of  this  fuss,  originally  applied  as  proper  caution  I 
to  the  dung-pit  men  in  winter.  Mr.  Hamilton  keeps  his  Jamaica  pines 
generally  damp  in  the  hearts,  simply  taking  care  to  dry  them  once  every 
day.  We  have  little  doubt  the  too  rapid  development  of  your  early 
spring  fruit  is  chiefly  caused  by  unnatural  bottom-heat,  unaccompanied 
with  a  due  amount  of  light,  and  that  your  good  setting  in  March  proves 
it.  Do  not  keep  them  too  thick,  and  lay  into  them  with  the  syringe 
occasionally  in  the  morning,  taking  care  to  ventilate  freely  for  half-a- 
dozen  hours  afterwards. 

Vine  Inarching  (T.  A.  V.).— Neither  season  will  do,  but  by  all 
means  inarch,  as  you  say,  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  care  to  clay  well, 
to  prevent  bleeding.  You  will  then  have  double  chances  if  you  should 
fail,  which  is  next  to  impossible.  They  will  succeed  either  way.  Do 
not  take  your  ligatures  away  too  soon  ;  their  adhesion  is  treacherous  all 
through  the  first  season.  They  will  succeed  well  inarched  on  the  young 
shoots,  but  it  is  a  delicate  proceeding. 

Iron  Stove  (Kappa). — We  cannot  aid  you  to  an  answer.  The 
gentleman  who  furnished  ub  with  the  drawing  and  description  resided  at 
Birmingham.  An  iron  tray  underneath  would  catch  the  ashes. 

Seeds  (Ren.  J.  M.  G.). — Many  of  the  seeds  of  perennials  and  annuals 
mentioned  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  are  only  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  abroad,  or  in  private  collections.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  apply  to  the  party  you  name. 

Greenhouse  (An  Old  Subscriber). ~ The  space  tinted  green  in  your 
sketch  will  do  exceedingly  well  for  a  small  greenhouse.  Your  note  seems 
to  refer  to  some  previous  communication.  If  so,  you  would  excuse  our 
forgetting  its  contents  if  you  knew  the  amount  of  our  daily  letters,  and 
especially  as  we  are  answering  this  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  cannot 
refer  to  our  memoranda. 

Misletoe  (J.  N.  Omagh).~We  know  of  no  reason  against  the 
Misletoe  growing  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  If  you  will  send  us  a  stamped 
and  directed  envelope,  we  will  try  to  aid  you.  The  Oleander  may  be 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  without  bottom-heat. 

Stove  for  a  Greenhouse  (.J  Lover  of  Flowers). — We  know  of  no 
stove  that  is  desirable  for  a  greenhouse  to  preserve  plants  in  during 
winter,  if  you  cau  have  no  flue  or  chimney.  The  best,  under  such  dis¬ 
advantageous  circumstances,  is  that  advertised  in  our  paper.  Could  you 
not  have  a  hot-water  pipe  connected  with  your  kitchen  fire  ? 

Mr.  Taylor’s  Hive  (Melissa).— Without  admitting  any  claim  which 
you  advance,  we  will  endeavour  to  get  a  drawing  ready  for  our  next 
number. 

Brown  Scale  (L.  L.  D.). — The  scale  insect,  when  in  the  scale  state, 
is  a  female  of  one  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Coccus,  and  is,  at  that  time, 
incapable  of  locomotion,  having,  so  far  as  the  individual  in  question  is 
concerned,  done  all  the  mischief  of  which  it  was  capable.  If  examined 
carefully  (which  ought  to  be  done  before  attempting  its  destruction),  it 
will  be  found,  at  one  period,  filled  with  a  thick  fluid ;  in  this  case  the 
eggs  are  not  yet  deposited,  and  the  destruction  of  a  scale  insures,  of 
course,  the  destruction  of  all  its  progeny.  At  another  period,  the  scale 
will  be  found  to  be  a  mere  dry  shell,  consisting  of  the  shrivelled-up  body 
of  the  female,  leaving  a  cavity  beneath,  which  is,  at  this  time,  filled  with 
minute  white  eggs.  It  is  now  necessary  to  use  greater  caution,  as,  if  the 
eggs  are  not  destroyed,  they,  or  any  which  escape  destruction,  soon  hatch, 
and  the  young  scaie  insect,  which  is  very  active,  crawls  to  the  younger 
parts  of  the  plant.  At  a  third  period,  the  scale  is  found  to  be  nothing 
but  a  scale,  the  eggs  having  hatched,  and  the  young  having  left  the 
shelter  afforded  by  their  parent’s  body,  and  taken  themselves  off  to  the 
tender  parts  of  the  plant.  Of  course,  it  is  now  of  no  use  to  take  any 
more  trouble  about  the  old  scale.  Syringing  the  tree  with  hot  water  will 
destroy  the  young  scale  insects,  and  scrubbing  it  with  a  stiff  brush  will 
kill  the  female  scale,  but  this  must,  of  course,  be  done  at  the  proper 
time,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  the  observation  of  each  separate  1 
species  of  scale. — I.  O.  W. 

Maurandya  Barclayana  (R.  E.  M.).— You  have  a  large  plant  of  i 
this  against  a  wall,  and  you  have  been  advised  to  cut.  it  down  to  six  inches. 

A  very  good  advice  ;  and  if  you  can  carry  it  through  the  winter  by  cover¬ 
ing  it  in  frosty  weather  with  a  dry  mat,  straw,  or  fern,  it  will  cover  twice 
as  much  of  the  wall  next  summer.  But  this  climber  is  very  apt  to  go  off 
in  February,  if  we  have  hard  weather. 

Guinea-fowls  (Y.  7..). — Guinea-fowls  pair  like  partridges.  To  insure 
fertile  eggs  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  in  accordance  with  their 
natural  habits. — D. 

Poultry  (Margaret).— The  cock  presented  to  you  the  other  day  as 
something  good,  but  without  a  name  ;  small,  but  very  strong  and  fierce, 
with  an  immense  tuft,  mostly  yellow,  on  his  head  and  neck;  short  legged, 
with  three  toes  before  and  two  behind,  and  a  large  spur;  feathers  all 
mottled— black,  yellow,  and  white,  of  which  one  is  inclosed,  must  be  a 
specimen  of  mongrel  elaborated  for  several  generations,  till  it  has  reached 
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the  perfection  of  ugliness.  The  thief  who  stole  the  hen  on  the  way  has 
secured  a  prize.  It  is  for  yourself  to  judge  whether  the  produce  of  this 
cock  with  Spanish  or  other  hens  will  be  sufficiently  curious  to  try  the 
experiment. — D. 

Poultry  {Frank). — It  is  impossible  to  give  advice  on  such  scanty  data. 
If  by  “  prolilic  ”  you  mean  productive  of  eggs,  the  Spanish  fowl  will  suit 
you  both  as  to  number  and  size ;  if  you  mean  productive  of  chickens, 

;  they  will  not.  Pure  game  fowls  are  not  so  much  cultivated  as  they 
deserve  by  persons  who  keep  poultry  on  a  small  scale. — D. 

Bees  ( Ghyra ). — “  I  have  a  hive  whose  board  I  wish  to  remove,  and 
furnish  with  a  clean  one,  but  always,  on  gently  lifting  up  the  hive,  the 
bees  are  active,  and  swarming  on  the  hive-board  itself.  I  have  thought 
of  wedging  the  hive  up  some  cold  night,  and  causing  them  to  ascend, 
and  then  removing  the  board.” — Exchange  the  floor-boards  in  the  middle 
of  a  fine  day,  and  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  upon  your  hive,  place  the 
floor-board,  with  the  bees  upon  it,  full  in  the  sun,  and  they  will  imme¬ 
diately  return  to  their  hive.  Wedging  up  the  hive  at  this  season  would 
be  rather  a  dangerous  experiment. 

Oleander  (.4  Subscriber). — The  appearance  of  the  leaves  is  owing 
to  a  strong  sun  shining  on  them  when  damp,  and  scarcely  any  moisture 
at  the  roots,  or  to  a  change  from  moisture  and  heat  to  dryness  and 
cold.  The  appearance  of  the  flower  stems  is  generally  the  result  of 
poverty  and  cold.  Your  greenhouse  is  too  cold  for  its  blossoms  to  unfold 
now.  Give  the  plants  a  fair  portion  of  water,  and  wait  patiently  four 
months  more,  and  then,  if  the  young  shoots  are  at  all  healthy,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  their  blooming.  Do  not  attempt  to  prune  or  stop 
until  you  see  whether  they  flower  or  not.  They  should  have  had  a  sunny, 
airy  place  in  the  house  last  autumn  ;  in  fact,  would  have  been  as  well  out 
of  doors  in  August  and  September.  The  matter  will  probably  be  alluded 
to  more  in  detail. 

Myrtle  Leaves  Dirty'  (Ibid). — You  must  just  sponge  and  wash 
again.  Syringe  freely. 

Geraniums  (Ibid). — These  require  now  a  temperature  not  below  45°, 
nor  above  55°.  Keep  the  Hoya  at  the  warmest  part  of  your  house.  Give 
j  neither  that  nor  Crussula  much  water  until  the  days  lengthen  an  hour  or 
i  two,  but  if  at  all  shrivelling  in  their  foliage,  syringe  several  times  with- 
1  out  much  wetting  the  soil. 

Camellia  Buds  Dropping  (W.  G.  S.). — This  often  takes  place 
i  when  too  many  buds  are  left  on — if  you  had  been  satisfied  with  the  half 
of  thirty  you  would  probably  have  been  more  successful ;  also,  from  want 
!  of  water,  stagnant  water,  sudden  changes,  and  a  close  atmosphere — your 
room  in  this  dull  weather  would  be  too  close  unless  you  give  air.  The 
1  buds  would  open  in  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  50°,  with  10°  more  for 
I  sunshine.  Examine  the  drainage;  if  right,  use  plenty  of  water,  and  as 
J  warm  as  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Sulphuring  Pipes  in  a  Greenhouse  (S.  R.  Lucas). — You  may 
place  it  on  eight  feet  from  the  boiler  as  you  propose,  and  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  your  mixed  collection  of  plants,  unless  you  may  have  a  few 
things  making  very  young  tender  leaves,  which  might  be  removed.  You 
would  require,  however,  to  choose  a  coldish  day  or  night  for  the  operation, 
or,  if  you  made  the  pipes  sufficiently  hot  to  give  olf  strong  fumes,  the 
house  might  be  made  too  hot  for  the  plants  ;  but,  after  a  time,  a  little 
air  will  do  no  harm,  and  give  some  of  the  fumed  rascals  a  chance  of 
emigrating.  Leave  the  sulphur  on  the  pipes ;  and  then,  until  the  most 
of  it  is  volatilized,  you  will  always  obtain  moderate  fumes  whenever  the 
pipes  are  hot  enough  to  give  it  off.  We  daub  our  pipes  frequently  during 
the  season,  and  never  have  had  reason  to  find  fault  with  it,  unless  in 
cases  previously  specified.  Though  an  enemy  to  the  aphis,  we  have  not 
found  that  sulphur  is  quite  destructive  to  that  gentleman ;  we  would, 
therefore,  recommend  tobacco-smoke  in  addition.  We  have  put  on  the 
sulphur  with  tobacco-water,  but  we  found  that  mode  quite  as  costly  and 
dirty,  and  scarcely  so  sure  as  giving  them  a  whiff  of  the  weed.  We 
sometimes  could  wish  that  the  boy-men,  we  so  often  meet  figuring  it, 
were  fixed  in  stocks  in  some  insect-infested  plant-houses,  for  then  their 
habits  might  be  turned  to  some  good  account. 

Azaleas. — An  Old  Subscriber  is  annoyed  by  the  leaves  turning  brown 
at  the  tips,  and  then  dropping  olf,  leaving  merely  the  buds.  As  they  were 
“  potted  in  good  soil,  well-drained,  and  kept  in  a  stove  until  the  flower- 
buds  were  full,  and  then  removed  to  the  greenhouse,”  we  think  it  very 
likely  that  the  plants  were  kept  more  than  long  enough  in  the  stove,  and 
that  the  change  of  temperature  might  have  been  too  rapidly  made, 
i  When  ours  have  been  too  much  chilled  by  standing  out-of-doors,  we  have 
i  noticed  the  same  thing.  But  do  not  discomfort  yourself,  for  if  nothing 
j  worse  is  the  matter,  they  will  yet  bloom  well,  and  make  plenty  of  leaves, 
j  Besides,  as  previously  remarked,  many  of  the  varieties  are  nearly  de¬ 
ciduous,  and  especially  if  exposed  to  a  low  temperature  after  enjoying  a 
high  one. 

1  Climbing  Roses  (Rosa). — Your  beautiful  wire  arches,  9  feet,  high, 

!  5  feet  span,  and  2  feet  (i  inches  wide,  will  only  accommodate  a  couple  of 
;  climbers  each — one  on  each  side ;  but  you  may  try  four  plants  for  the 
first  few  years  ;  Crimson  Boursault,  and  Madame  d’Arblay  or  Garland, 

1  opposite  each  other;  then  Myriaulhes  same  side  as  Boursault,  and 
Felicite  Perpetuelle  opposite  to  it.  The  best  twelve  climbing  Roses  are 
Ruga,  Thorsbeyuna  or  Rennet's  Seedling,  Rose  Angle,  Felicite  Fer¬ 
petuelle,  Princess  Maria,  Myrianthes ,  Garland  or  Madame  d’Arblay, 
Crimson  Boursault,  Princess  Louise,  Donna  Maria,  Laure  Davnust, 
and  Jaune  Desprez.  The  two  last  require  a  wall.  From  our  description 
of  these  you  will  he  able  to  select  for  the  second  arch,  and  have  it  your 
own  way.  )Kc  would  plant  the  circular  beds  with  one  kind  of  perpetual 
Rose  in  each — Duchess  of  Sutherland  in  one,  Barron  Prevost  in  another, 
and  so  on  ;  but  we  would  on  no  account  have  you  tied  down  to  our  view 
of  the  matter  ;  select  from  the  descriptions  lately  given  in  our  pages. 

Deodars  (Y.  Z.). — Unless  they  were  planted  out  of  pots  without 
breaking  the  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots,  they  ought  to  stand  in  very 
exposed  situations,  without  supports  after  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
We  have  seen  them  on  high  grounds  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  doing 
very  well.  It.  is  impossible  to  say  “  how  many  years  they  must  be  before 
.they  thicken  in  the  main  stems,” 


Zauschneria  (Ibid). — It  requires  only  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground 
after  the  frost  kills  the  stems,  the  roots  will  push  strong  enough  the 
following  season. 

Vinuas  in  Stove  (Ibid). — They  require  to  be  kept  rather  dry  now, 
to  be  cut  down  like  geraniums  about  the  beginning  of  March.  After 
that,  part  of  the  old  soil  to  be  shaken  oil'  and  repotted,  and  have  a  mild, 
moist  heat  until  they  begin  to  flower,  and  then  they  would  do  in  a  good 
conservatory  for  a  while. 
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ORCHID  HOUSE. 

The  season  has  now  come  when  the  general  potting  of  the  orchids  will 
he  needful.  Numbers  will  be  growing,  and  then  is  the  best  time  of  all 
for  potting.  The  materials  must  be  provided  in  good  time,  in  order  to  be 
in  good  condition.  Fibrous  turves  of  peat,  the  same  of  loam,  sphagnum 
or  white  bog  moss,  charcoal,  and  broken  potsherds,  are  the  principal 
articles  wanted.  New  or  well-washed  pots  must  also  be  provided.  The 
turf  should  be  brought  under  cover  and  placed  where  it  will  become 
partially  dry.  It  might  be  laid  upon  the  pipes  or  flues  for  that  purpose. 
Aik,  will  during  the  month,  be  frequently  necessary.  To  keep  the  house 
up  to  the  mark  of  proper  heat,  good  fires  will  be  necessary,  and  if  the 
sun  should  break  forth,  the  thermometer  will  run  up  rapidly,  and  then  air 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  heat.  Blocks.  The  plants  on  these  will  re¬ 
quire  the  syringe  to  be  used  daily  ;  refresh  such  plants  on  them  as  need  ! 
it,  with  new  blocks,  before  the  plants  begin  to  push  forth.  Baskets,  j 
renew  when  necessary.  If  the  baskets  are  made  of  wire,  give  fresh 
sphagnum,  and  larger  baskets,  if  needful.  Dendrobes  will  begin  to 
show  buds  of  bloom,  give  water  to  and  repot  them  as  they  need  it.  \ 
Heat  ;  the  season  of  growth  for  most  kinds  of  orchids  being  come,  the  j 
heat  may  be  increased  10°  by  day,  and  5°  at  night.  Insects  must  be  j 
diligently  destroyed.  Moisture  in  tiie  Air,  increase  during  the 
month.  A  dry  atmosphere  now  the  plants  are  growing  will  cause  them 
to  grow  weak  and  spindly,  especially  Dendrobes ;  let  the  pipes,  flues, 
walls,  and  floor  be  diligently  wetted  every  day,  especially  in  the  morning. 
Potting,  proceed  with  without  delay  ;  if  the  young  and  tender  roots 
push  much  before  this  is  done,  there  is  great  danger  of  their  being  broken 
off.  Watering  at  the  root  to  plants  growing,  must  be  given  freely.  Let 
all  the  walls,  stages,  shelves,  window-sills,  and  the  glass,  have  a  thorough  1 
cleaning,  to  sweeten  the  air  ot  the  house.  In  potting,  attend  to  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants,  sponge  them  well  over  in  every  part, 
nothing  is  so  injurious  to  plants  as  having  their  breathing  pores  stopped 
with  moss  or  dust.  T.  Appleby. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Air,  give  freely  on  all  proper  occasions,  but  shut  up  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Cuttings  of  various  plants  desirable  to  increase,  may  be  put  in 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Divide  Herbaceous  Plants,  such  as 
Achimenes,  Bilbergias,  Lilian  dsias,  and  Vrieziu,  Hedychiums,  repot  and 
divide  also,  i  xo  a  as  (specimen  plants),  repot ;  prepare  young  plants  of, 
to  make  specimens,  by  potting,  tying-out,  and  giving  more  heat  and 
moisture.  Insects,  diligently  extirpate,  by  every  means,  such  as 
cleaning  the  plants  with  a  sponge,  smoking  with  tobacco  frequently,  and 
washing  the  pipes  with  sulphur- water  to  destroy  or  keep  down  the  red 
spider.  Potting.  This  is  the  month  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
stock  and  repot  them ;  let  batches  of  such  things  as  Achimenes ,  Ges- 
neras,  and  Gloxinias,  be  potted  from  time  to  time.  Water,  give  freely 
as  the  plants  grow,  and  the  days  lengthen.  Soils,  prepare  for  use  by 
placing  them  under  cover  to  dry  and  warm.  Syringe.  Use  this  in¬ 
strument  almost  daily,  to  give  moisture  to  the  air,  and  refresh  and 
cleanse  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  to  keep  down  the  red  spider.  Let 
everything  be  kept  clean  and  sweet,  let  no  decaying  leaves  be  seen,  nor 
moss  appear  on  the  pots  or  walls.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  proceed  without  delay  to  top-dress 
with  rich,  light,  well-sweetened  compost.  Water  them  two  or  three 
times  during  the  month,  giving  it  only  in  the  morning;  give  plenty  of 
air  on  every  mild  day,  but  shut  up  early,  and  cover  up  securely  every 
night,  for  a  sudden  frost  would  cripple  the  blooms.  Calceolarias, 
repot  ;  sow  seed  of,  keep  clear  of  insects,  and  give  air  daily,  to  prevent 
damping-off ;  Carnations  and  Picotkes,  attend  to  with  w'ater  and 
plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather.  Cinerarias,  smoke  frequently  to 
destroy  green  fly;  repot,  middle  of  the  month;  give  free  supplies  of 
water  to,  and  plenty  of  air.  Chrysanthemums,  put  in  cuttings  of, 
latter  end.  Dahlias.  Look  over  the  roots,  and  remove  all  decayed 
bulbs.  Bet  some  in  a  warm  place  to  start  grow  th,  and  afford  cuttings. 
Fuchsias,  pot,  latter  end;  put  in  cuttings  of  scarce  sorts  early,  "to 
uflord  good  blooming  plants  in  July.  Hyacinths,  protect  from  severe 
weather,  with  hoops  and  mats.  Pinks,  in  fine  weather  stir  up  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil ;  press  any  that  the  frost  may  have  disturbed  down  into  j 
the  earth  again.  Ranunculuses,  plant  early  in  the  month,  choosing  a  1 
dry  day  for  that  purpose.  Tulips,  shelter  from  frost  and  heavy  storms 
of  rain,  snow,  or  hail.  Verbenas,  look  to,  trim  off  all  mouldy  leaves, 
give  water  to  when  needful,  and  plenty  of  air  every  day,  not  actually  j 
trosty.  Water,  give  to  all  florists’  flowers  in  pots.  Should  the  green 
fly  appear,  promptly  destroy  it  by  tobacco  smoke.  Look  after  Slugs  in 
the  frames  or  pits,  and  destroy  them.  T.  Appleby.  i 


FORCING  HOUSE, 

Air,  admit  on  all  occasions,  if  safe.  Apricots  :  see  Peach.  Cucum-  j 
hers,  keep  good  linings  to  dung-beds  ;  sprinkle  bed  often;  air  frequently ; 
bottom-beat  90°  maximum.  In  bouses,  train  regularly,  stop  occasionally,  \ 
and  give  liquid  manure,  with  a  moist  air  heat  of  10°  to  80°.  Cherries 
as  Peaches,  only  a  lower  maximum— say  70°  sun  heat.  Capsicums  and 
Chilies,  sow,  b,  Figs  as  Peaches,  only  a  higher  minimum— say  biff.  : 
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■  Grapes,  late,  keep  dry  and  pool ;  tldn  tlie  berries.  Heat,  in  all  eases, 
in  proportion  to,  and  advancing  with,  light.  Kidnev-p.eans,  65°  to  70°; 
plenty  of  air,  moisture,  and  a  light  situation.  Melons,  sow  ;  provide 
beds,  Sic.;  air-heat,  7(1°  to  80°  ;  bottom-heat,  90°  maximum.  Moisture, 
constantly  provide  the  air  with,  wherever  firc-licat  is  used.  Nectarines 
ns  Peaches.  Pines  {Fruiters),  rising,  increase  warmth  and  air  moisture; 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  occasionally  ;  ( Successions )  still  dry  if  in  dung 
!  pits.  Peaches,  disbud,  and  pinch  gross  shoots;  fumigate  occasionally. 
Potatoes,  get  out  successions.  Strawberries,  introduce  plenty; 
keep  moist  air,  frequent  ventilations  near  glass  ;  maximum  6o°.  Toma¬ 
toes,  sow,  b.  Ventilation,  night  and  day,  as  long  as  air,  moisture, 
and  heat  is  secured.  Vines,  disbud  early,  and  attend  to  thinning  the 
berry  ;  keep  clear  of  all  waste  spray.  Keep  a  mellow  state  of  air,  neither 
damp  nor  dry,  but  a  permanency  of  air  moisture.  Watering,  attend 
to  with  regularity  and  precision.  R.  Eurington. 


ORCHARD. 

Apples,  prune,  train,  and  plant.  Apricots,  plant,  train,  and  cover, 
b.  Blossoms,  cover  directly,  to  retard.  Cherries,  plant,  prune, 
train.  Ciiesnuts,  plant  and  sow.  Currants,  prune,  plant,  b.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  all  fruits,  plant,  b.  Dressing,  carry  out  of  all  borders; 
beware  of  the  spade.  Filberts,  plant  ;  hang  catkins,  and  remove 
suckers.  Gooseberries,  prune,  plant,  train.  Grafts,  collect  imme¬ 
diately;  put  them  in  a  cold  corner  ;  in  May  commence  operations  at,  e. 
Layers,  make.  Medlars,  plant.  Moss,  remove;  use  brine.  Mul¬ 
berries,  plant.  Nectarines,  plant,  prune,  train.  Orchard-trees, 
finish  planting  and  pruning;  top-dress  old  ones.  Peaches,  as  Nec¬ 
tarines  ;  apply  sulphur  and  lime  wash.  Plums,  plant,  prune,  train. 
Pears,  plant,  prune,  train.  Quinces,  plant.  Raspberries,  plant, 
prune,  tie.  Suckers,  remove  from  all  fruits.  Vines,  plant,  prune, 
train.  Walnuts,  plant  and  sow.  Watch  for  the  scale,  aphides,  and 
other  insects,  and  try  to  utterly  exterminate  them. 

R.  Errington. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  among  hard-wooded  plants,  such  ns  Ericas,  F.pacris, 

1  Diosma,  <\:o.,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  the  outside  temperature 
from  35°  to  40°.  In  damp,  foggy,  or  frosty  weather,  it  is  better  to  use 
'  little  tiring,  and  keep  the  house  more  close,  unless  you  have  the  means  of 
i  heating,  and  so  far  drying,  the  air  before  it  is  admitted — the  drying,  of 
course,  to  take  place  only  when  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture.  When 
the  fog  gets  into  the  house,  light  a  little  fire  and  give  air,  and  it  will  soon 
be  dispersed.  All  these  plants  will  now  want  more  water,  but  do  not  give 
it  in  drihblets  ;  after  doing  it  thoroughly,  wait  patiently  until  the  soil  is 
getting  dry.  Those  in  full  bloom  may  have  similar  treatment,  especially 
if  the  sun  will  raise  the  house  to  55°.  Those  swelling  and  opening  their 
heads,  must  not  be  lower  than  45°,  with  10°  or  15°  more  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Azaleas  and  Camellias,  place  those  swelling  and  bursting 
their  buds  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  you  may  remove  them 
to  the  coldest  end  when  in  bloom.  Supply  such  rather  liberally  with 
water.  Those  to  be  retarded,  keep  as  cool  as  possible,  and  not  so  moist. 
Bulbs,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas,  in  flower,  assist  with  manure- 
water  ;  the  double  Chinese  Primula  give  a  warm  corner,  as  it  is  (especially 
the  white)  a  splendid  object  when  well  grown.  The  night  temperature  of 
these  should  not  be  below  45°,  if  desired  to  keep  them  in  full  bloom, 
with  10°  more  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Cinerarias,  for  blooming,  do 
best  at  this  season  in  small  pots ;  those  desired  to  make  fine  specimens  in 
May  and  June,  should  not  now  be  allowed  to  be  pot-bound,  or  be  stunted 
anv  way,  but  kept  slowly  growing.  Forsythia  viridissima,  Deutzia 
senbra,  and  Weigelia  rosea,  will  yield  their  blossoms  during  this  and  the 
following  month  if  slightly  forced.  Forced  hardy  shrubs  keep  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house  at  first.  Beguniu  obliqua  makes  a  fine  con¬ 
servatory  plant  in  winter,  if  the  night  temperature  is  seldom  below  45°. 
Calceolarias  and  Geraniums,  keep  at  the  best  place  for  light  and 
heat.  All  these  soft-wooded  plants  require  more  heat  than  the  hard- 
wooded  ones ;  the  former  shift  as  necessary.  The  forwardest  of  the 
latter,  stopped  and  shifted  before  Christmas,  tie  out  and  train.  Place  in 
flowering-pots  those  stopped  some  time  ago,  and  now  breaking  ;  and 
stop  more  young  plants  for  succession,  to  be  shifted  when  the  buds  have 
broken  again.  Franciscea  lati folia,  and  uni  flora,  do  well  in  a  conserva¬ 
tory  at  this  season,  if  they  had  previously  received  a  little  extra  heat, 
after  being  allowed  to  become  deciduous  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  the 
wood  being  well-perfected  previously.  Fuchsias,  start  some  favourite 
kinds,  if  you  can,  in  a  nice,  sweet,  slight  hotbed,  as  at  this  season  they 
stand  a  little  bottom-heat  well,  though,  when  fairly  started,  a  medium 
temperature  makes  better  plants  than  a  high  one.  Cut  them  well 
down,  and  thin  the  shoots  afterwards  to  as  many  stems  as  you  may 
require.  The  young  shoots  taken  off,  treated  as  cuttings  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  under  a  hand-light,  or  shaded,  will  make  choice  summer  and 
autumn  plants.  Repot  those  for  the  greenhouse  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  prune  back  freely ;  those  intended  for  cottage  windows  had  better 
remain  in  their  winter  quarters  for  another  month,  keeping  them  rather 
dry,  and  as  cool  as  possible,  so  that  more  room  at  present  may  be  afforded 
;  to  other  plants.  The  same  Hotbed  would  do  for  seeds,  nuttings,  &c. ; 
1  and  also  for  starting  some  Achimenes,  Oesneras,  and  Gloxinias — the  two 
former  either  in  the  pots  in  which  they  grew,  or  by  removing  the  tubers, 

J  and  placing  them  in  pans  with  light  earth,  until  they  grow  a  little ;  the 
latter  either  in  their  late  pots  before  they  spring,  or,  what  will  do  as  well, 
in  fresh  pots  and  soil,  so  that,  whenever  they  start,  they  take  hold  of  the 
fresh  material.  For  Fires,  Protection,  Dressing,  and  Cleaning, 

'  see  last  month,  Insects  will  now  begin  to  be  busy,  and  the  best  antidotes 
;  are  sulphur  vapour  and  tobacco  fumigation,  but,  above,  all,  cleanliness 
and  good  cultivation.  Scarlet  Geraniums.  Old  plants,  stored  in 
pits,  sheds,  garrets,  &c.,  examine.  Remove  all  parts  that  are  mouldy  and 
1  damped.  Dust  with  lime  and  charcoal,  and  expose  more  to  the  light, 
that  the  young  shoots  may  break  vigorous  and  strong.  R.  Fish. 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Anemones,  sow  ;  finish  planting,  b.  and  e.  Annuals  (Tender),  sow 
!n  hotbed  |  admit  nir  to  daily  !  water  slightly  |  cover  with  mats  the  glasses 


at  night ;  sow  seeds  of  blue  and  white  Campanula  carpatina  in  heat,  for 
autumn-flowering,  e. ;  pot  old  plants  of  each,  and  put  in  heat  for  cuttings,  | 
b.  ;  sow  Nemophila,  and  other  Californian  annuals,  to  flower  after 
autumn-sown  ones;  (Hardy)  sow  in  borders,  e. ;  for  early  blowing,  sow 
in  pots  in  a  hothouse.  Auriculas,  dress,  and  attend  carefully  those 
under  glass,  as  the  buds  appear.  Biennials  (Hardy),  sow,  e.  Bulbs, 
finish  planting.  Carnations,  plant,  and  shelter  from  cold  winds. 
Dahlias,  sow,  and  place  tubers  in  hotbed,  to  break  buds  for  slipping. 
Dress  borders  generally.  Edgings  of  Box,  &c.,  Diay  be  planted  ami 
repaired.  (See  January.)  Cut  round  the  roots  of  evergreens,  to  remove 
about  next  July.  Evergreens  removed  last  autumn  may  have  liquid 
manure  in  fine  weather.  Evergreens,  plant  in  mild  weather,  e.  Grass,  1 
roll  and  sweep  weekly.  Gravel,  roll,  and  weed  in  dry  weather,  weekly, 
and  try  the  concrete  system.  Hedges  (Deciduous),  plant,  b. ;  (Ever¬ 
green)  plant,  e.  Hyacinths,  shelter,  for  they  begin  to  appear.  Mig-  ! 
nonette,  sow  in  pots,  and  place  in  hotbed,  or  hothouse,  and  green¬ 
house,  for  succession.  Neatness,  attend  to  everywhere.  Perennials 
(Hardy),  sow,  e.  ;  plant  suckers,  slips,  and  partings  of  roots;  (Half- 
hardy)  uncover,  if  frosts  gone.  Planting  of  flowering  shrubs,  complete. 
Polyanthuses,  sow  ;  earth-up  with  rich  compost.  Potted  Shrubs, 
prune,  shift,  and  dress  the  soil ;  pot  off  bedding  geraniums,  &c.,  from 
stove  pots.  Ranunculuses,  finish  planting,  b.  and  e.  Roses,  prune 
strong  ones,  and  leave  some  to  prune  in  April  for  late  flowering  ;  manure  | 
with  cow-dung.  Sowing  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds,  complete  generally. 
Suptort,  with  stakes,  Ike.,  newly-planted  shrubs.  Tulips,  shelter,  as 
they  arc  now  appearing.  Turf  may  he  laid,  and  see  that  plants  are  in 
heat  for  cuttings,  such  as  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  ike. 

Climbers,  such  as  honeysuckles  and  jasmines,  should  be  pruned  and 
trained  in  the  early  days  of  the  month.  Reduce  to  moderate-sized  patches 
such  plants  us  phloxes,  asters,  veronicas,  &c.,  otherwise  they  will  occupy 
too  much  space,  injure  their  neighbours,  and  harbour  vermin.  Herba¬ 
ceous  plants  should  be  planted  out  from  nursery-beds  into  the  borders 
without  delay.  Half-hanly  shrubs,  &c.,  may  have  their  shelters  partially 
removed,  closing  them  up  again  at  night,  according  to  the  mildness  or 
inclemency  of  the  season.  D.  Beaton. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Artichokes,  defend  from  frost.  Asparagus,  plant  in  liothcd,  Rnd 
attend  to  that  forcing.  Balm,  plant.  Beans,  plant ;  earth-stir,  and 
transplant  from  frames,  e.  Beets,  bow  a  little  for  early  use ;  plant  for 
seed,  and  dig  up  for  storing  any  left  in  the  bed.  Borecole,  sow,  e. 
Brocoi.i,  sow  a  little,  e.  Burnet,  sow  or  plant.  Cabbages,  plant; 
sow ;  and  plant  for  seed.  Carrots,  sow  on  gentle  hotbed  for  early  use  ; 
attend  early  to  thinning  advancing  crops,  &c.  ;  plant  for  seed,  e.  Cau¬ 
liflowers,  attend  to  airing,  earth-stirring,  removing  all  decayed  leaves 
and  slugs  ;  plant  out  winter  standing,  should  the  weather  be  open  and 
mild,  and  attend  to  spring-sown  crops  (see  last  month) ;  sow,  if  required  ; 
prick  out.  Celery,  attend  to  earthing-up,  protection,  &c. ;  leave  for 
seed,  and  sow  a  little  for  early  use.  Chervil,  sow.  Chives,  divide 
and  plant  out.  Clary,  sow,  e.  Composts,  prepare  and  turn  over. 
Coriander,  sow.  Corn-salad,  sow.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  those 
forcing ;  prick  and  plant  out ;  and  sow  in  hotbeds.  Dill,  sow,  m.  Dung, 
prepare  for  hotbeds.  Earthing-up,  perform  when  necessary.  Endive, 
still  protect  from  wet  and  severe  weather.  Fennel,  sow  or  plant.  Gar¬ 
lic,  plant.  Horse-radish,  plant.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  plant. 
Kidney  Beans,  sow  in  succession,  &c.  Keep  a  good  supply  of  earths 
in  the  dry  for  immediate  use.  Leeks,  plant  for  seed  ;  sow,  e.  Lettuces, 
plant  out  from  frames,  &c.,  of  the  winter  standing,  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  sow  in  the  open  border.  If  short  of  plants,  sow  in  frames 
on  a  gentle  hotbed  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  month.  Liquorice,  plant 
and  dig  up.  Melons,  plant  out  lor  early  crops ;  sow  and  pot  off;  attend 
to  this  sort  of  work  on  a  kindly  calm  afternoon,  just  before  shutting-up 
time.  Mint,  force  in  hotbed ;  plant.  Mushroom-beds,  make  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  attend  to  those  in  bearing.  Mustard  and  Cress,  sow  in 
succession.  Onions,  sow  main  crop  towards  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
tlie  month  ;  also  plant  for  seed,  if  not  done  ;  and  plant  the  Underground 
or  Potato  onion.  Parsnips,  take  up  where  left  in  the  ground  till  now; 
plant  or  leave  for  seed  ;  also  sow  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  light  soils.  Parsley,  sow.  Peas,  sowings  may  be  made 
both  of  early  and  second  on  the  same  day,  where  the  soil  works  well,  as 
the  one  will  be  found  a  good  succession  to  the  other  at  picking-time;  also 
to  suit  some  unfavourable  situations,  it  is  well  to  sow  in  frames  in  small 
pots,  or  in  sods  of  turf,  which  is  by  some  thought  best,  to  plant  out  when 
a  good  season  offers ;  also  attend  to  sticking,  earthing-up,  and  protecting 
other  forward  crops.  Pennyroyal,  plant,  e.  Potatoes,  plant  in  hot¬ 
bed  of  any  favourite  early  kinds  ;  this  may  be  done  from  the  first  to  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  also  plant  out  during  this  month  all  the  main  crops, 
if  the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  and  plant  whole  sets  in  preference  to  cut  ones  ; 
also  look  over  those  in  store  often,  to  keep  shoots  rubbed  off.  Radishes, 
attend  to  (see  January),  and  sow  in  succession  either  in  border  or  hotbed. 
Rape  (for  salading),  sow ;  (Edible-rooted)  sow.  Rhubarb,  sow  in 
large  pans,  or  open  warm  border,  and  attend  to  that  forcing,  either  in¬ 
doors,  or  cover  up  with  pots  or  tubs  and  fermenting  materials.  Sage 
and  Savory,  plant,  e.  Salsafy,  sow,  e,  in  small  quantity,  for  early 
use.  Savoys,  sow,  m.  and  e.  Scorzonera,  6ow,  e.,  in  small  quantity,  j 
for  early  use.  Sea-kale,  attend  to  that  forcing ;  cover  up  in  succession. 
Siiai.ots,  plant.  Skiruets,  sow,  e.  Spinach,  weed,  sow,  m.  Sor¬ 
rels,  sow  or  plant,  e.  Tansy,  Thyme,  and  Tarragon,  plant,  e. 
Turnips,  plant  for  seed;  sow,  e.  Vacant  Ground,  dig;  weed,  Ike. 
There  is  a  right  time  and  a  right  way  of  doing  everything.  Plant  out  in 
mild,  open  weather  ;  wheel  out  manure,  Ike.,  on  frosty  mornings,  or  on 
a  fine,  dry  day;  make  good  use  of  the  hoc  on  fine,  dry  days,  in  stirring 
among  the  various  crops  ;  look  over  all  in-door  stores  in  rainy  weather  ; 
and  tie  the  ends  of  new  mats  before  they  are  applied  to  use. 

T.  Weaver. 
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BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CROWFOOTS — RANUN  CULACEA2 . 
RANUNCULUS. 


Section  with  Leaves  Uncut  {Continued  from  page  263). 

Ranunculus  lingua  :  Great  Spear-wort,  or  Crowfoot. 

Description. — Leaves  long,  spear-head  shaped,  somewhat 
toothed,  nearly  stalkless  :  stem  upright,  many-llowered.  A 
much  larger  plant  than  R.  flammula.  Leaves  in  length  equal 
to  many  times  their  breadth,  ending  in  a  long  taper  point,  but 
in  R. flammula  they  are  in  length  only  three  or  four  times 
their  breadth,  and  do  not  end  in  a  long  point.  Blossom 
large,  deep  yellow.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high.  Calyx 
hairy.  Plant  usually  silky,  with  close-lying  hairs;  but  the 
degree  of  hairiness  seems  to  vary,  and  sometimes  the  leaves 
are  entire.  Ned.  covered  by  a  small  scale.  Seeds  not  rough, 
but  marked  with  dots.  Roots  fibrous  and  perennial. 

Places  where  found. — Wet  pastures,  sides  of  ditches, 
and  ponds.  Not  common. 

Time  of  Flowering. — June  and  July. 

History. — Linmeus  gave  it  the  specific  name  of  lingua, 
because  it  had  been  surmised  that  it  is  the  Lingua  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  The  herb  is  acrid.  Parkinson  calls  it  “  The 
Greater  Marsh  Spearwort." 

Ranunculus  gramineus  :  Grass-leaved  Crowfoot. 

Description. — Root  tuberous,  with  several  thick  fleshy 
fibres,  and  crowned  with  the  thready  remains  of  old  leaves. 
Stem  about  a  foot  high,  round,  smooth,  erect,  bearing  from 
one  to  three  or  four  bright  yellow,  rather  large,  flowers,  and 
a  few  small  stalkless  leaves.  Most  of  the  leaves  rise  from  the 
crown  of  the  roots,  on  short  sheathing  stalks,  grassy,  narrow, 
sharp-pointed,  milky  green,  numerously  ribbed.  Cal.  quite 
smooth,  spreading,  not  bending  outwards.  Nect.  a  tubular 
scale.  P>otanists  have  confounded  with  this  several  synonyms 
belonging  to  R.  pyrenceus  of  Linnaeus. 

Places  where  found. — Dry  mountain  pastures  in  Wales. 

Time  of  Flowering. — May  and  June. 

History. — Usually  called  Grassy  Crowfoot.  Its  yellow 
flowers  distinguish  it  from  R.  pyrenceus,  on  which  they  are 
white.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596,  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  is  really  a  native  of  our  islands.  Wither¬ 
ing  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  first  found  here  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  in  North  Wales. 

Ranunculus  ficaria  :  Pilewort  Crowfoot,  or  Lesser  Ce¬ 
landine.  (See  Engraving .) 

Description.  —  Root  fibrous,  accompanied  with  many 
fleshy,  oblong,  annual  tubers.  Herb  smooth,  of  a  bright 
shining  green,  rather  succulent.  Stems  either  erect  or 
recumbent,  from  three  to  ten  inches  long,  branched,  leafy. 
Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  heart-shaped,  angular  or  wavy  at 
the  margin,  sometimes  spotted  with  black.  Footstalks  longer 
than  the  leaves  ;  dilated,  membranous,  and  sheathing  at 
the  base.  FI.  terminal,  solitary,  on  long  stalks.  Cal.  of 
3,  rarely  more,  roundish,  concave  leaves.  Pet.  elliptic- 
oblong,  generally  9,  often  8  or  10,  of  a  golden  yellow,  as  if 
varnished ;  turning  white  by  the  action  ©f  light.  Nect.  a 
small  hollow  in  the  base  of  each  petal,  closed  with  a  scale. 

Places  where  found. — Meadows,  pastures,  and  hedge- 
banks.  Very  common. 

Time  of  Flowering. — April. 

History. — Some  botanists  have  this  as  a  separate  genus, 
under  the  names  Ficaria  vcrna  and  F.  ranunculoides,  It  is 
called  ficaria  from  the  tubers  being  shaped  like  the  fig 
{ficus).  Besides  those  tubers,  bulbs  about  the  size  of  a 
wheat  grain,  capable  of  growing,  are  sometimes  found  be-  j 
tween  the  leaf-stalks.  These  fertile  bulbs  are  the  more  ! 
needed  because  the  seed  usually  fails.  This  arises  from  its  ’ 


blooming  earlier  than  the  other  Crowfoots,  and  consequently 
having  its  parts  of  fructification  injured  by  frosts,  though 
to  protect  those  parts  it  has  the  power  of  closing  its  petals 


in  the  evening  until  nine  in  the  morning.  Linnreus  tells  us 
that  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  the  young  leaves,  in  spring,  are 
boiled  by  the  common  people,  and  eaten  by  them  as  greens ; 
but,  though  milder  than  most  of  the  other  species,  it  is 
rather  acrid.  There  was  once  an  ignorant  doctrine  of  simi¬ 
litudes  or  “  signatures,”  in  medicine ;  a  doctrine  which 
taught  that  what  was  like  any  part  of  the  human  body,  either 
in  a  healthy  or  diseased  state,  was  beneficial  for  such  disease. 
Hence  the  name  of  Pilewort,  for  its  tubers  resemble  some¬ 
what  the  Piles,  and  thence  the  plant  was  recommended  as 
their  cure.  Parkinson  says  it  is  also  called  Figwort.  Cul¬ 
pepper  says  that  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  roots  is 
good  against  Piles ;  and  that  made  into  an  ointment  and 
applying  it  to  the  places  affected  with  Scrofula  or  King’s 
Evil,  he  cured  his  own  daughter.  Goats  and  sheep  eat  it, 
but  it  is  rejected  by  horses  and  cows.  A  small  weevil,  Cur- 
cidio  dorsalis,  is  found  upon  it.  On  this,  and  on  Ranunculus 
acris,  occur  the  little  parasitical  fungus  CEcidium  ficariee. 
It  has  attracted  more  than  one  poet’s  attention,  and  we  re¬ 
member  Wordsworth’s  allusion  to  it  as  “  the  little  humble 
Celandine,”  and  Charlotte  Smith,  describing  her  early  but¬ 
terfly,  says : — 

With  wavering  wing  he  settles  now 

Where  Pilewort  spreads  its  blossoms  fair ; 

Or  on  the  grass  where  daisies  blow, 

Pausing,  he  rests  his  pinions  there. 

— {Smith's  English  Flora.  Withering,  Mariya's  Miller. 
Parkinson,  Ray.) 


Meteorology  op  the  Week. —At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  45.8°  and  32.3°  respectively.  The  greatest 
heat,  65°,  occurred  on  the  10th  in  1831  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  3°  below 
zero,  on  the  11th  in  1815.  During  the  period  97  days  were  fine,  and  on 
"8  rain  fell. 
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Already  are  our  pages  enriched  from  week  to  week  with 
sound  bee-keeping  information  from  two  of  the  most 
enlightened  apiarians  of  the  day — Mr.  Payne,  author  of 
“  The  Bee-Keeper’s  Guide,”  and  “  A  Country  Curate,” 
author  of  “  The  English  Bee-Keeper  ” — yet  their  pens 
do  not  exhaust  the  subject,  for  we  have  now  before  us  a 
goodly  pile  of  manuscript  with  which  we  have  been 
!  favoured  by  Henry  Wenman  Newman,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county  of  Gloucester.  This 
gentleman  is  a  veteran  apiarian,  for  during  fifty  years, 
spent  partly  at  Thornbury  Park,  and  partly  at  New 
House,  near  Stroud,  in  that  county,  he  has  devoted 
!  much  of  his  attention  to  his  apiary.  The  results  of  his 
long  experience  he  jotted  down  from  time  to  time,  and 
they  are  now  arranged  in  the  papers  before  us,  expressly 
for  our  pages.  Our  readers,  before  whom  we  hope  to 
lay  a  portion  weekly,  will  soon  perceive  that  Mr.  New¬ 
man  says  truth,  when  he  wrote  to  us  of  these  papers, 
“  The  remarks  are  all  practical ;  I  detest  the  mar¬ 
vellous.” 

We  will  only  give  one  extract  from  Mr.  Newman’s 
prefatory  remarks,  as  we  wish  to  devote  all  the  space  we 
can  spare  to  his  practical  directions,  and  that  extract  is 
the  following : — 

“  The  writer  of  these  observations  does  not  intend  to 
go  into  long  details,  but  ,is  only  anxious  to  publish  the 
result  of  many  years’  experience  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible ;  in  fact,  to  give  a  plain  unvarnished  account 
of  bee-keeping,  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  un¬ 
certain  climate  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  avoid  the  too 
common  error  of  a  highly-coloured  account  of,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  favourable  summers. 

“  The  writer  will  also  give  some  observations  on  pro¬ 
viding  pasture  and  flowers  for  bees  in  a  country  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  them. 

“  The  following  is  a  reply  from  a  gentleman  in  Kent  to 
the  inquiry — If  he  kept  bees  ?  ‘  Yes.  I  began  with 

one  stock,  and  gave  an  old  woman  £5  to  feed  them  ; 
they  increased  year  by  year  until  I  had  nearly  100  stocks, 
but/  never  got  any  honey  from  them,  and  in  the  end  they 
ate  each  other  up.’  What  a  true  epitome  of  an  over¬ 
stocked  country !  ! 

“  From  the  prince  to  the  peasant  bees  are  favourites, 
for  it  is  known  that  our  most  gracious  and  excellent 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  are  ranked  amongst  the  api¬ 
arians  of  the  present  day,  an  illustrious  example  well 
worthy  of  imitation.” 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Management  of 
Bees.  By  Henry  Wenman  Newman,  Esq. 

the  apiary. 

Apes  hyemis  memores  labor  ant. 

(Bees  labour  mindful  of  the  winter.) 

The  situation  of  the  bee-garden  ought  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  winds,  and  valleys  are  the  best  places  for  bees,  as 
they  have  to  descend  with  their  heavy  loads.  Small  running 
brooks,  or  rivulets,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  also  most 
favourable,  as  the  bees  during  the  breeding  season  require 
much  water ;  and  where  there  is  no  running  water,  stone 
troughs  ought  to  be  placed,  filled  with  pebbles,  or  pieces  of 
wood  floating  on  the  surface,  to  enable  the  bees  to  alight 
and  drink.  The  stocks,  or  hives,  should  on  no  account  be 
placed  very  near  walls ;  for  if  they  touch  these,  every  sort 


of  vermin  has  the  opportunity  to  get  at  the  hives,  and 
during  cold  weather  in  the  spring,  the  artificial  heat  of  the 
walls  tempts  the  bees  to  go  out,  to  their  utter  ruin,  as  they 
become  chilled  and  die.  The  aspect  of  the  hives  should  be 
nearly  south.  The  south-easterly  aspect,  in  our  uncertain 
climate,  entices  out  the  bees  during  frost,  as  above  stated ; 
and  when  there  are  sudden  changes  of  temperature — fre¬ 
quently  from  twenty  to  fifty  degrees  of  cold,  with  a  north¬ 
east  wind,  in  the  spring — great  havoc  is  made  by  the  too 
early  shining  of  the  sun  on  them. 

I  will  give  the  reader  this  instance  of  the  sudden  changes. 
In  the  last  week  in  March,  1830,  the  thermometer  in 
Gloucestershire  ranged  from  48°  to  65°,  wind  s.  w.,  for 
nearly  a  week ;  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  at  2  o’clock  p.m., 
it  was  01°  in  the  shade ;  at  5  p.m.  a  thunder-storm  came 
on,  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  n.  e.,  and  at  daylight  on 
the  1st  of  April  the  thermometer  was  at  2GC !  This  was 
•  equal  to  a  change  in  Canada  :  the  snow  fell  for  about  fifteen 
hours  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  at  midday  on  the  2nd  the  sun 
shone  out.  I  shall  never  forget  an  unfortunate  stock  of  bees, 
many  of  which  came  out  at  12  o’clock;  the  greatest  part 
fell  in  the  snow  and  perished.  On  the  succeeding  days 
hard  frost  commenced,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  as  low  as  10°  !  So  intense  was  the  cold,  that 
the  milk  was  frozen  in  the  dairy  of  a  farm-house  near  where 
I  resided. 

The  next  requisite  is  to  have  the  bees  in  the  vicinity  of 
good  pasturage ;  a  corn  country  is  the  best,  as  the  artificial 
grasses  and  clover  are  the  most  permanent  pasture.  The 
hives  should  have  no  bushes  or  trees  in  front  of  them,  and 
the  bees  ought  to  have  a  clear  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  front, 
free  from  all  interruption  to  their  flight,  and  all  weeds, 
grass,  <fec.,  should  be  cleared  from  them.  Some  writers 
recommend  soot  to  be  strewed  round  the  hives,  to  prevent 
ants  from  getting  at  the  hives. 

Bees  dislike  all  offensive  smells ;  the  burning  of  weeds 
near  them  should  never,  on  any  account,  be  allowed,  as  the 
smoke  is  most  disagreeable  to  them. 

The  next  consideration  in  the  aspect  is  the  danger  of 
extreme  heat,  the  injury  from  which  affords  the  strongest 
argument  for  keeping  hives  clear  of  all  wralls,  and  with  a 
thorough  draught  of  ah’  round  them,  for  I  have  known 
many  stocks  destroyed  by  the  melting  of  the  combs,  in  the 
summers  of  1808,  1842,  and  1846 — the  last  particularly.  I 
find  this  injury  arise  especially  where  stones  had  been  used 
instead  of  wood,  for  the  1  lives  to  stand  on.  When  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  84°  to  88°  in  the  shade,  there  is 
always  great  danger  of  the  comb  melting,  unless  the  hives 
are  shaded  with  boughs,  or  covered  with  wet  cloths. 

It  is  a  subject  for  great  regret  to  see  how  careless  some 
people  are  about  their  bees.  In  my  travels  I  have  often 
seen  them  quite  shaded  by  trees,  and  even  the  entrance 
quite  blocked  by  weeds,  or  some  flowers,  or  vegetables, 
growing  near ;  and  when  you  ask  them  how  the  bees  get 
on,  they  say,  “  Oh  !  Sir,  we  have  had  very  bad  luck,  two  of 
our  stocks  have  died.”  At  one  house  where  they  kept  bees, 

I  found  one  stock  with  the  hive  two  inches  from  the  board,  j 
leaning  against  a  wall.  There  were  about  a  hundred  bees  j 
in  it. 

In  no  case  ought  the  stocks  to  be  nearer  than  three  or 
four  feet  to  each  other  ;  but  poor  cottagers  are  from  neces¬ 
sity  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to  place  their  hives  very 
close  together.  Benches  with  ten  or  a  dozen  hives  are 
detestable. 

I  will  here  recommend  to  those  who  have  large  gardens, 
to  keep  their  hives  far  asunder,  and  not  near  the  walks.  The 
owner  can  then  visit  each  stock  without  annoying  any  other. 
My  own  plan  is  to  place  all  my  new  swarms  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  spot  where  they  settle  in  swarming.  By  so 
doing  none  of  the  bees  are  lost ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  calls 
it  “  colonising.”  The  farther  the  hives  are  apart  the  better. 

During  the  breeding  season,  from  the  end  of  March  to  the 
end  of  July,  bees  should  be  supplied  with  water  regularly 
every  day,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  It  saves  them  long 
journeys  in  search  of  it.  It  should  be  within  near  reach  of 
them  from  March  until  August. 

As  the  bee  pasture  remains  but  a  short  time,  many  recom¬ 
mend  transporting  the  hives  to  heaths  and  moors,  which  is 
a  good  thing,  when  they  are  near — but  in  England  this  is 
more  of  a  theory  than  a  practice.  Who  would  trust  his  bees 
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away,  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  home  ?  The  “  masses  ”  are 
too  mischievously  inclined  in  England,  to  he  trusted  with 
bees,  or  any  other  such  tangible  property.  Indeed,  hives 
are  not  even  safe  at  the  doors  of  the  poor  cottager  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt,  moving  hives  to  dis¬ 
tant  pastures  is  done  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
on  a  very  small  scale  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  fast  wearing  out. 

Hives  should  never  be  moved  from  place  to  place  in  the 
bee-garden,  as  this  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
bees,  nor  should  they  be  turned  in  the  winter  to  the  north, 
as  is  now  the  custom  with  some  bee-keepers.  I  do  not 
approve  of  their  being  put  into  cellars  in  the  winter,  although, 
in  a  few  instances,  I  have  known  no  injury  done. 

M.  Jonas  de  Gelieu  recommends  bees  being  put  in  the 
shade,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  lived  in 
France,  where  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  intense.  Bees 
in  Great  Britain  seldom  want  the  shade,  as  our  very  hot 
summers  are,  indeed,  few  and  far  between. 

Virgil,  who  lived  in  Italy,  also  recommends  shade: — 

Palmaque  vestibulum  aut  ingens  Oleaster  obumbret. 

(A  Palm  or  large  Oleaster  should  overshadow  the  entrance.) 

We  have  not  much  of  the  “  Italian  sky  ”  in  England.  I 
have  found,  from  long  experience,  that  the  shaded  hives,  or 
those  in  a  north  aspect,  never  prosper;  who  would  think  of 
shading  his  bees  in  the  North  of  Scotland  ?  Even  in  the 
West  of  England  shade  is  not  required  above  once  in  a 
dozen  years,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROOT  CULTURE. 

We  promised  last  week  to  say  something  about  root- 
pruning,  and  as  this  is  a  most  appropriate  period  for 
handling  the  subject  of  root  culture  in  all  its  bearings, 
we  proceed.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  seem  matter  for 
astonishment,  in  casting  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
gardening  operations  of  by-gone  days,  to  find  so  many 
able  gardeners  of  those  times  going  through  the  annual 
routine  of  fruit  culture,  and  keenly  observing  nature 
from  year  to  year,  without  discovering  the  chief  cause 
of  unproductiveness  in  their  fruits.  Not  hut  superior 
fruits  were  then  produced,  but  it  was  a  here-and-there, 
or  a  now-and-then,  sort  of  affair,  as  compared  with 
modern  culture.  We  still  have  occasional  complaints, 
to  be  sure,  of  trees  proving  too  gross  for  their  situations, 
hut  by  whom  are  they  made?  Not  by  men  recognised 
as  sound  practitioners,  and  who,  casting  away  the  film 
from  their  eyes,  have  advanced  with  the  times.  Every 
one  of  this  class  knows  full  well,  that  if  trees  are  limited 
by  a  severe  course  of  training  in  the  branches,  it  will 
by  no  means  answer  to  encourage  a  violent  and  un¬ 
controlled  root  action.  He  knows,  also,  that  if, 
through  adventitious  circumstances,  he  is  placed  in 
charge  of  trees  that  have  been  thus  maltreated,  a  remedy 
remains  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  root-pruning  must 
instantly  he  resorted  to. 

We  well  remember,  sometime  about  the  year  1829, 
having  suggested  the  practice  of  root-pruning  very 
strongly  in  Loudon's  Magazine,  quoting  a  strong  ex¬ 
ample  in  corroboration  of  the  utility  of  the  practice  from 
an  extensive  peach  wall,  the  trees  on  which,  planted  by 
a  predecessor,  made  stronger  and  longer  shoots  than  we 
ever  saw  before  or  since.  On  the  heels  of  that  paper 
followed  some  very  grave  cautions  to  tree  men,  not  to 
be  misled  by  Mr.  E.’s  root-pruning  affair,  and  such,  too, 
from  men  who  would  not  hesitate  to  transplant  a  gross 
tree,  forgetting  that  the  latter  process  as  surely  involved 
root-pruning,  or  root-breaking,  if  a  more  agreeable  term. 
Now  that  the  prejudice  of  that  day  is  for  ever  swept 
away,  people  begin  to  see  their  path  clearly  ;  deep  and 
rich  borders,  made  wholesale  at  an  enormous  expense, 
are  generally  repudiated,  and  we  hear  of  platforms, 
station  making,  artificial  substratums,  the  use  of  more 
simple  soils,  combined  with  a  top-dressing  system,  and 


the  application  of  liquid-manure  in  the  moment  of  need; 
the  effects  from  which,  good  or  evil,  are  speedily  removed. 

To  proceed  with  root  culture,  then,  we  may  direct 
attention  to  five  points. 

1.  Top-dressing . — This  process  is  hut  too  often  con¬ 
founded  with  middling,  from  which  it  differs  both  in 
design  and  tendency.  Top-dressing,  in  its  proper  sense, 
is  the  application  of  a  compost,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
perfect  in  texture  and  quality,  to  induce  a  surface  tier 
of  new  fibres,  to  compose  henceforth  a  permanent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  of  roots.  Mulching  is  but  a  screen, 
a  regulator,  guarding  the  roots  against  vicissitudes, 
which  the  tree  is  little  able  to  endure,  against  heat, 
drought,  and  cold.  Top-dressings  are  of  immense  bene¬ 
fit  when  combined  with  comparatively  shallow  planting, 
as  the  roots  may  be  progressively  increased  according  to 
the  exact  needs  of  the  tree.  To  wearing-out  trees,  they 
are  of  great  service,  and  indeed  are  as  important  to  fruit 
trees  in  general,  if  on  a  dry  bottom,  as  surface  dressings 
to  mowing  laud,  producing  similar  effects.  As  a  general 
compost  for  this  purpose,  we  find  some  loam,  half-rotten 
manure,  and  half-decayed  leaves,  an  excellent  mixture 
in  equal  proportions.  If  any  one  who  possesses  an  old 
and  worn  orchard  apple-tree,  which  bears  too  freely  for 
its  powers,  will  try  our  practice,  he  will  soon  perceive 
the  benefits  of  a  little  attention  in  this  way.  Let  him 
first  remove  all  the  surface  soil  he  can  loosen,  without 
destroying  fibres,  and  then  saturate  the  soil  all  round, 
for  many  feet  each  way,  with  dunghill  drainage,  finally 
applying  six  inches  of  our  compost.  Let  him  also  apply 
the  pruning  knife,  according  to  last  week’s  advices ;  and, 
in  addition,  if  the  tree  he  moss-grown,  brush  it  over  with 
brine.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  he  take  a  journey 
to  the  antipodes  and  hack,  he  will  not  then  know  his 
own  tree  again. 

It  is  not  only  to  old  trees  and  hard  hearers  that  top- 
dressings  are  beneficial ;  young  trees,  planted  on  shallow 
soils,  the  staple  of  which  proves  too  light,  or,  in  other 
words,  suffers  from  drought,  are  much  assisted  by  such 
applications.  Trees  on  the  Paradise  or  Quince  stocks 
especially,  such  having  a  tendency  to  root  up  the  stem  ; 
and  Mr.  Rivers,  a  high  authority,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule, 
we  believe,  that  the  Quince  stock  should  he  soiled  up  to 
the  point  of  junction  between  it  and  its  scion.  Bush 
fruits,  too,  are  much  improved  by  top-dressings  in  alter¬ 
nate  years.  But  to  go  through  the  merits  of  top-dress¬ 
ings  in  detail,  would  be  to  write  a  hook. 

Mulching.  —  Its  character  and  mode  of  action  was 
adverted  to  previously.  Most  good  planters  use  a  little 
over  the  roots  of  newly  planted  fruit-trees.  Many  have 
been  the  disputes  between  the  theorist  and  the  practical 
as  to  its  tendencies  ;  hut  however  philosophical  a  few 
niceties  may  appear  as  drawbacks,  we  are  assured  that, 
rightly  applied,  other  conditions  being  proper,  mulching 
is  of  much  service.  Be  it  understood,  nevertheless,  that 
we  have  constantly  used  it  in  connection  with  our  plat¬ 
form  planting,  and  a  stagnation  is  unknown  to  our  prac¬ 
tice;  we  fear  not  the  imputed  arrest  of  the  evaporations. 
The  abuse  of  the  practice  lies  here — putting  too  thick  a 
coating,  using  too  rotten  a  material,  treading  and  pud¬ 
dling  it  when  placed,  and  the  laying  on  a  thick  coating 
over  trees  in  deep  soils  water-logged. 

As  to  mulch  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  that  is  the 
very  argument  we  seize  on  as  an  advantage.  We  plant 
in  early  autumn,  and  are  anxious  to  arrest  the  departure 
of  the  accumulated  ground  heat ;  and  besides,  it  is  not 
the  obtaining  the  greatest  accumulation  of  solar  heat 
that  so  much  benefits  fruit-trees,  as  the  preserving  them 
from  severe  depressions,  accompanied  with  retained 
moisture;  in  fact,  the  maintaining  what  gardeners  term 
a  mild  but  certain  bottom  warmth.  Mulchings  are  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial  on  shallow  and  dry  soils ;  on  some 
of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  excel  without  their 
annual  renewal.  Ours  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  wc  could 
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never  succeed  as  we  do  in  hardy  fruits  without  top- 
dressings. 

Side-root  Culture.  —  We  do  not  know  whether  our 
readers  will  understand  this  title,  or  its  application,  hut 
there  being,  as  the  lawyers  say,  no  precedent,  we  have 
coined  a  phrase.  We  would  fain  have  them  dis¬ 
tinguish  three  characters  of  root,  determinable  by  their 
position  rather  than  any  specific  character ;  these  are 
the  surface  fibres,  the  tap  roots,  and  the  side  roots. 
Now  these  things  have  not  been  rendered  sufficiently 
explicit  hitherto ;  confusion  has  reigned  in  these  matters, 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  men  of  scientific  acquire¬ 
ments,  or  even  to  practical  men  who  love  a  definite 
notion. 

We  have,  for  many  years,  had  much  success  in  Aspara¬ 
gus  culture ;  and  although  venturing  on  the  confines  of 
Mr.  Robson’s  department  for  a  moment,  must  beg  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  our  favourite  point  of  practice,  has  been  high 
side-culture,  or,  as  a  wag  once  paraphrased  it,  “  feeding  at 
the  toe  end.”  This,  as  applied  to  fruits,  deserves  much 
consideration.  The  cases  in  which  it  may  be  practised 
with  advantage,  are  chiefly  those  where  the  trees  have 
originally  been  planted  in  soil  too  poor,  or  of  bad  texture  ; 
it  not  being  always  expedient  to  root  them  up  in  cases 
of  partial  failure.  A  zone  of  new  and  fertile  soil,  within 
reach  of  the  chief  roots,  will  generally  infuse  vigour  into 
the  languishing  system.  Indeed,  wearing-out  or  ex¬ 
hausted  trees  may  get  their  lease  renewed  by  these 
means  alone.  Bush  fruit,  too,  especially  gooseberries, 
the  black  currant,  and  the  raspberry,  are  all  benefited  in 
their  hour  of  need,  by  such  means ;  and  having  operated 
thus  in  scores  of  cases,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
especially,  we  can  confidently  recommend  the  practice. 

Surface  operations. — These  we  consider  more  as  mat¬ 
ters  contributory  to  the  decency  and  order  of  the  garden, 
than  as  cultural  operations  ;  they  consist  in  our  practice 
of  hoeing  deep),  and  sometimes,  what  is  termed  pointing 
in  the  rising  weeds,  but  the  latter  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  depth :  a  practice,  by  the  way,  we  do  not 
recommend,  and  is  a  forced  affair  when  labour  runs 
short. 

Where  the  garden  consists  of  a  sour  and  adhesive 
soil,  forking  about  four  inches  deep  may  be  practised 
with  some  benefit,  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  consequence  to  ameliorate. 
The  platform  mode,  well  carried  out,  will,  however, 
obviate  all  this. 

Boot-pruning.' —So  much  has  been  said  on  this  head, 
time  after  time,  that  we  merely  advert  to  it  as  a  pi  art  of 
root  culture.  We  like  best  to  pierform  it  the  moment 
the  fruit  is  gathered ;  it  may,  however,  be  done  any 
:  time  but  during  May  and  June,  during  which  months 
we  would  forbear.  Much  latitude  is  thus  given  to  this 
operation,  inasmuch  as  both  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
!  jects,  and  the  facilities  of  the  cultivator,  vary  so  much, 
j  Somehow,  expediency  will  be  found  to  govern  many 
i  garden  operations,  in  spite  of  the  enunciation  and 
recognition  of  principles;  and,  in  this  respect,  horti¬ 
culture  is  by  no  means  singular,  for  what  is  there  of  a 
sublunary  character  where  mere  expediency  does  not 
sometimes  enter  ? 

The  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  will  do  well 
to  attend  closely  to  the  subject  of  root  culture  before  the 
i  ides  of  March.  R.  Errington. 


FEBRUARY  NOTES  FOR  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN, 

Lhere  was  a  letter  the  other  day,  asking  how  the 
j  new  (Euothera  viparia,  or  prostrata,  should  be  propa¬ 
gated,  so  as  to  have  a  good  supipily  of  it  ready  for  planting 
out  early  in  May;  and,  being  one  of  the  newest  of  our 
bedders,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  answer  it  thus  promi¬ 
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nently,  for  the  sake  of  young  beginners,  and  as  a  peg  \ 
to  hang  a  whole  string  of  suggestions  on  about  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  other  things  as  well. 

I  can  well  understand  how  this  question  has'  arisen  | 
so  early.  We  have  always  said  that  May  is  the  proper 
time  to  propagate  the  old  (Enotliera  macrocarpu,  when 
the  shoots  in  the  open  beds  had  grown  to  the  length  of 
three  inches  or  so  ;  and  last  year  I  told  how  I  got  up  a 
large  number  of  the  new  one  on  a  short  notice  at  the 
very  end  of  the  spring.  It  was,  therefore,  very  natural 
for  a  young  beginner  to  suppose  that  the  end  of  the 
spring  was  the  best  time  to  propagate  all  kinds  of 
Enotheras  that  come  from  cuttings.  Now,  to  let  this 
idea  make  roots  in  the  mind  of  even  the  humblest  of 
our  readers,  would  be  far  worse  than  that  I  should  never 
root  another  Enotliera  as  long  as  I  live. 

Every  one  who  has  the  means  of  applying  a  little  1 
extra  heat  for  all  the  soft-wooded  plants  that  will  be 
required  for  the  beds  this  season — Enotliera  among  the 
rest — ought  to  do  so  as  early  in  February  as  he  can  get 
the  heat  in  working  order ;  and  Mr.  Errington  has 
spared  me  the  trouble  of  explaining  the  working  of  a  i 
dung-bed — the  best  heat  of  any  for  getting  early  cut¬ 
tings — by  his  late  article  on  “  The  Dung-bed.”  Every 
week  that  passes  this  month  without  seeing  the  whole  of 
this  most  useful  tribe  vigorously  moving,  is  a  dead  loss  j 
to  the  propagator.  The  first  crop  of  cuttings  should  be 
ready  for  maldng  by  the  beginning  of  March,  no  matter 
how  humble  the  means  may  be.  As  to  first-rate  gar¬ 
deners,  who  require  immense  quantities,  they  have  their 
second  crop  of  many  things  well-rooted  by  this  time.  I  j 
used  to  have  them  so,  but  this  spring  I  must  trust  to  the 
good-will  of  my  old  friends  for  all  my  propagation;  and  I 
may  as  well  tell  them  at  once  that  I  shall  require  a  good 
number  of  pfiants  next  May,  to  set  off  my  pfiace,  as  I 
am  to  be  honoured  with  some  great  visitors,  who  will 
be  likely  to  say  all  sorts  of  things  about  me  if  I  do  not 
come  up  somewhat  to  the  old  mark. 

The  Enotliera  viparia  may  be  put  into  a  hotbed  at 
once,  and  it  will  stand  as  much  beat  as  Mr.  Latter’s 
cucumbers,  without  being  any  the  worse,  but  it  will 
grow  very  weak,  and  so  it  will  in  the  open  ground  at  first 
going  oft',  yet  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  it,  let  it  grow 
ever  so  weak.  Every  top)  will  make  a  sure  cutting,  and 
two  inches  will  be  long  enough  at  first ;  let  these  be  put 
in  just  like  so  many  verbena  cuttings,  or  fuchsias,  or 
indeed  any  other  little  soft  cuttings,  and  in  a  smart 
cucumber  heat  they  will  root  in  ten  days,  and  in  ten 
more  days  their  tops  will  be  ready  for  another  batch, 
and  so  on  up  to  planting-out  time — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  from  a  single  good  pfiant  of  it  five  hundred  young 
ones  may  be  had  between  this  time  and  the  middle  of 
May;  but  after  having  them  we  must  keep  in  mind  to 
pfiant  them  in  very  poor,  light  soil,  otherwise  they  will 
disappoint  us  to  a  certainty. 

Those  who  grew  it  last  year,  and  preserved  their  old 
plants,  will  be  better  off ;  and  they  need  not  disturb  it 
before  the  middle  of  April,  wrhen  if  it  is  taken  up)  and 
well  divided  at  the  roots,  allowing  every  little  bit  to  have 
a  space  of  nine  inches  all  round  in  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  May,  and  con¬ 
tinue  so  to  the  very  end  of  October;  or,  if  it  should 
offer  to  grow  tco  much  into  leaf  by  a  wet  summer,  run 
the  spade  under  it  on  one  side,  and  heave  it  up  a  little, 
so  as  to  tear  off  a  good  portion  of  the  roots  ;  or,  in  fact, 
root-pruning  will  settle  it  down  to  a  most  useful  little 
edging  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  spade  may  thus 
be  used  any  time  in  the  growing  season,  not  only  for  this 
but  for  many  others,  to  subdue  their  p>ride,  and  bring 
them  to  do  what  we  require  of  them. 

Although  it  is  an  easy  way,  and  a  very  simple  way 
too,  to  get  a  stock  of  the  (Enotliera  macrocarpa  from 
May  cuttings,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  way,  as  a 
whole  season  is  lost  before  they  flower,  or,  at  any  rate, 
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before  the  plants  make  a  tolerable  appearance.  This 
(Enothera  makes  long  fleshy  roots,  with  a  strong  neck, 
or  root  stock,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  a 
plant  that  does  not  do  at  all  to  he  divided  at  the  roots, 
like  the  last,  but  it  may  be  taken  up  now  and  potted,  or 
plunged,  without  pots,  in  a  hotbed,  just  like  a  Dahlia 
root,  and  it  will  go  on  giving  cuttings  till  you  are  tired 
of  it,  and  every  cutting  will  root  in  about  three  weeks,  if 
they  get  the  same  treatment  as  they  give  to  Dahlia  cut¬ 
tings,  that  is,  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  but  they  want  no 
close  glasses  over  them  if  they  are  in  a  good  hotbed ; 
they  will  root  quicker,  however,  under  bell-glasses,  and 
are  more  safe  that  way  in  a  common  propagating-house. 
Plants  of  it  raised  this  way,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April, 
will  be  in  flower  nearly  as  soon  as  the  old  plants  that 
were  not  disturbed  ;  and,  besides  being  a  good  bedder, 
this  plant  is  an  excellent  rock  plant,  if  very  young  ones 
are  turned  out  from  the  cutting-pots,  and  attended  to 
properly  for  the  first  part  of  the  season.  The  large 
winged  seed-pods  are,  of  themselves,  very  ornamental 
and  interesting  among  the  stones  and  spas  of  a  nice 
rockerv. 

(Enothera  taraxifolia  is  fully  as  good  for  beds  as 
macrocarpa,  and  yet  we  seldom  see  it,  because  it  is 
more  tender  than  the  other,  and  people  do  not  ask  for  it 
at  the  right  season.  Nurserymen  manage  to  propagate 
it  slowly  by  dividing  the  crowns,  and,  I  believe,  by  cut¬ 
tings  from  forced  plants  in  the  spring,  but  plants  of  it, 
thus  produced,  seldom  come  to  much,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  careful  gardeners. 
The  right  way  to  get  a  good  stock  of  it,  and  to  keep  it, 
is  by  seeds,  and  by  treating  the  seedlings  as  biennials, 
and  securing  them  in  cold  frames  over  the  winter. 
These  seeds  should  be  sown  before  the  end  of  February, 
otherwise  the  half  of  them  never  come  up,  nor  will  they 
come  up  well  in  heat  above  that  of  a  greenhouse  or 
close  cold  frame.  The  best  way  to  get  seeds  to  ripen,  is 
by  planting  one  or  two  of  the  strongest  plants  out 
under  a  south  wall,  in  May,  and  removing  the  flowers 
very  gently  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  decay,  or  even  to 
close,  because  they  hinder  the  office  of  the  great  long 
pistil  or  female  organ,  and  often  destroy  it  altogether 
before  the  seeds  are  inoculated  with  the  pollen.  This 
plant  is  well  worth  enquiriug  after,  being  more  suitable 
for  small  beds  than  the  macrocarpa. 

Some  years  since,  I  used  to  have  a  beautiful  bed  of 
another  (Enothera ,  or  evening  primrose,  called  speciosa, 
which  kept  in  bloom  a  long  time,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  it  now.  I  made  annual  inquiries  about  it  for  a 
long  time,  without  being  able  to  get  it.  About  four 
years  since,  Mr.  Appleby’s  employers  promised  to  get  it 
for  me  from  some  one  in  the  country,  I  think  near  Man¬ 
chester,  who  was  the  only  possessor  of  it  at  that  time,  as 
far  as  they  knew.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  from 
some  quarter  or  another,  this  spring,  as  it  is  certainly  a 
most  desirable  plant  for  the  herbaceous  border,  and 
I  should  think  that,  by  dividing  the  roots  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Campanulas,  it  would  flower  in  a  bed  the 
whole  season.  When  I  grew  it,  sixteen  years  ago,  it 
spread  all  over  the  ground  like  couch-grass,  and  every 
morsel  of  the  roots  made  a  plant.  You  might  chop  them 
like  parsley,  and  then  sow  the  fragments  like  seeds,  and 
the  least  particle  made  a  plant  which  flowered  the 
same  season. 

Almost  every  writer  on  gardening,  myself  among  the 
rest,  makes  a  point,  about  this  time  of  the  year,  to  urge 
on  all  hinds  of  planting ,  so  as  to  get  it  over  before  the 
end  of  February,  but  this  year  I  shall  change  the  tune, 
and  not  only  urge,  but  give  positive  advice,  to  unplant 
forthwith.  In  a  circle  of  no  more  than  two  miles  in 
diameter,  round  my  house,  there  are  as  many  cottage 
gardens,  if  not  more,  of  the  best  class,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  same  space  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
and  they  were  all  made  and  planted  within  the  last 


twenty  years,  and  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  more  than 
one-half  of  them  have  three  times  more  plants  in  them 
than  there  is  room  for ;  I  mean  trees  and  shrubs. 
Where  there  is  one  good  plant  in  them  it  is  smothered 
by  five  indifferent  ones,  and  in  a  few  years  more,  you 
could  compare  the  whole  to  nothing  else,  so  justly 
as  to  the  old  lean-to  greenhouses,  with  sloping  stages, 
filled  with  a  sloping  bank  of  miserable  ghosts  of 
“  greenhouse  plants.”  Now  if  all  this  is  to  be  seen 
within  a  few  miles  of  St.  Paul’s,  what  may  we  expect  in 
the  provinces  ?  And  now  that  I  see  all  this,  how  can  I 
have  the  conscience  to  keep  in  the  old  tract,  and  say  to 
the  cottage  gardeners,  get  your  planting  finished  ofl- 
hand  forthwith?  Talk  about  introducing  fine  new 
things  for  such  places  as  we  generally  write  for,  why  I 
might  as  well  talk  about  fairy  tales,  for  there  is  neither 
place  or  space  in  the  gardens  that  I  have  access  to,  to 
plant  an  extra  cabbage-plant  in.  What  is  really  wanted 
is  to  grub  up  more  than  one-half  of  the  common  stuffing , 
and  re-arrange  all  the  plants  that  are  good  for  anything, 
making  room  here  and  there  for  novelties,  and  better 
things  out  of  the  old  lists.  I  would  not  touch  a  plant, 
however  common,  if  it  is  used  as  a  necessary  screen  in  a 
boundary ;  but  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would  skeletonise 
half  the  villa  gardens  round  London,  and  re-model  them 
afresh,  and  this  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  set  about 
the  work.  Some  day  or  other,  I  shall  write  a  chapter 
on  the  “  rise  and  progress  ”  of  the  cottage  gardens,  or 
villa  gardens,  as  they  used  to  call  them  round  London, 
and  if  I  do  not  lash  a  race  of  planters,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  “  Speculative  Builders,”  my  name  is  not 

Donald  Beaxon. 

ECONOMICAL  GLASS  HOUSES— GLASS 
WALLS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  millions 
of  gold  pouring  in  upon  the  world  from  the  diggings  in 
California  and  Australia,  it  has  as  yet  produced  little 
effect  in  raising  the  money  value  of  articles ;  while 
little,  if  any,  of  the  increase  ccmld  have  found  its  way  to 
the  pockets  of  the  gardening  public,  if  we  be  warranted 
to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  increasing  desire  to  com¬ 
bine  cheapness  with  utility.  True,  you  will  yet  meet 
with  many  of  the  old  school,  contending  that  cheapness 
is  just  another  name  for  the  ugly  and  the  worthless,  and 
that  whatever  is  beautiful  and  serviceable  in  material 
must  be  handsomely  paid  for ;  hut  the  preponderating 
numbers  are  they  who  assert  that  cheapness  and  fitness 
for  a  defined  object  can  be  attained,  and  constitute,  in 
fact,  the  only  conditions  in  which  they  can  entertain  the 
matter  at  all. 

Both  of  these  parties  are  equally  right  according  to 
the  ideas  they  entertain  of  beauty  and  fitness,  lor  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  most  refined  taste  can  describe 
anything  as  ugly  and  mean,  the  very  slightest  examina¬ 
tion  of  which  stamps  it  with  seen  utility,  and  fitness  lor 
a  contemplated  object. 

Hence,  in  these  pages,  I  read,  with  no  common  in¬ 
terest,  the  account  of  the  five-pound  greenhouse.  Hence, 
with  equal  interest,  will  I  wait  the  result  ol  keeping 
cows,  and  growing  vines,  under  the  same  glass  rooi ; 
feeling  almost  certain  already,  that  if  the  glass  makes 
not  the  byre  too  cold  in  winter,  the  vines  will  not  have 
much  to  incommode  them  in  summer.  Hence,  too, 
with  similar  feelings,  here  and  elsewhere  have  I  read 
the  plain  lucid  statements  of  Mr.  Rivers,  concerning 
his  orchard  houses — a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
these  times,  and  for  which,  if  we  are  not,  we  ought  to 
be,  grateful ;  as,  all  things  considered,  it  is  about  the 
cheapest  plan  for  covering  a  space  with  glass  that  has 
been  propounded.  And,  with  mingled  feelings,  I  have 
read  statements  and  advertisements  about  these  hollow 
glass  walls,  witli  a  single  or  double  trellis  between  them; 
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j  admiration  for  their  beauty — confidence  that  gardeners 
!  could  make  them  answer — but  very  great  doubts  indeed 
\  as  to  the  cheapness  and  economy  which  they  ai-e  to 
I  introduce ;  not  only  in  the  first  cost,  but  in  future 
j  management  and  saving,  in  heating  and  protecting 
mediums.  The  statements,  enquiries,  and  praises  that 
have  reached  us,  dwell  chiefly  on  the  importance  and 
economy,  ultimately,  of  getting  rid  of  these  mediums 
altogether,  while  our  opinion  on  the  matter  is,  that 
success  will  mainly  depend  not  upon  the  want,  but  the 
presence ,  of  one  or  both  of  these  mediums  in  addition  to 
the  glass.  Our  reasons  we  have  not  room  here  to  give. 
That  such  beautiful  walls  will  be  erected  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  the  absence  of  a  necessity  for  careful 
attention,  or  their  being  economical,  will  constitute,  in 
our  opinion,  slender  claims  to  their  recommendation. 
I  should  like  very  well  to  enclose  with  glass  present 
existing  walls ;  but  I  would  con  over  the  matter  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  before  I  would  pull  such  a  wall  down  to  put 
a  glass  one  in  its  place. 

There  are  two  matters  here  worthy  of  being  noted 
down  by  those  friends  who,  like  many  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  lately,  wish  to  possess  an  economical  house  First, 
if  you  want  advice,  consult  these  pages,  and  any  intelli¬ 
gent  gardener  or  nurseryman  near  you,  and  most  likely 
in  all  essential  matters  you  will  find  perfect  agreement, 
and  on  that  advice  you  may  safely  act.  But,  secondly, 
if  you  want  to  see  a  model,  where  economy  and  fitness 
for  a  defined  object  are  apparent,  visit  the  nursery 
rather  than  the  gentleman’s  garden.  How  is  this  ?  I 
will  tell  you. 

Until  lately,  and  too  much  even  now,  very  provokingly, 
when  a  house  was  to  be  built,  the  opinion  of  each  and 
every  one  that  could  talk  about  columns  and  pilasters, 
and  refined  taste,  was  considered  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  ideas  of  the  gai-dener,  whose  very  experience 
would  have  pointed  at  once  to  the  essentials.  Hence 
many  of  the  disappointments  and  hard  up-hill  work  that 
gardeners  have  to  contend  with.  Often  a  few  cheap 
alterations  would  be  of  great  service,  but  the  faintest 
breathings  about  such  filings  are  nipped  in  the  bud, 
with  something  like  “If  once  begun,  there  is  no  saying 
where  the  ending  would  be.”  Splendid  exceptions,  fine 
models  of  houses,  you  will  find  in  numerous  private  esta¬ 
blishments,  but  as  the  rule,  look  for  these  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  establishment.  It  would  be  ruinous  for  a  nursery¬ 
man  to  be  encumbered  with  an  unsuitable  house.  If 
your  means  allow,  usd  ornament  and  fine  workmanship 
at  will,  but  the  primary  principles  cannot  be  departed 
from  with  impunity.  I  may  state  here  that  I  have  not 
yet  seen  these  cheap  houses  at  Mr.  Rivers’s,  but  twelve 
months  ago,  last  autumn,  I  saw  a  very  large  double  span- 
!  r9°fcd  house,  built  in  a  similar  way,  and  boarding  for 
side  walls,  filled  with  young  roses,  at  Mr.  Lane’s,  of 
Berkhampstead.  This  huge  house  was  heated  by  one 
j  furnace  and  a  short  flue,  on  a  modification  of  the  Pol- 
,  maise  principle,  and  though  the  temperature  was  high, 

I  the  atmosphere  was  pleasant.  I  would  have  mentioned 
!  this  useful  economical  house  before,  but  I  lost  the  notes 
j  I  made.  One  thing  I  may  mention,  the  boards  were 
coloured,  or  painted,  a  light  colour,  which  is  the  best  in 
!  such  circumstances  for  well-seasoned  wood  ;  if  green,  it 
should  not  be  painted  at  all.  Tarring  wood,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  next  door  to  a  slow  process  of  charring. 

As  a  sequel,  and  in  consonance  with  these  remarks, 

I  here  introduce  the  statement  of  a  correspondent :  “  I 
propose  building  a  house  to  boil  roots  for  my  pigs,  ten 
feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  inside*  measure.  At  the  back  of 
it,  facing  the  south,  I  propose  having  a  greenhouse  the 
same  size,  the  partition  wall  between  the  two  houses  to 
be  nine  feet  six  inches  high,  of  four-inch  brick-work. 
My  copper  will^  bo  placed  against  the  wall,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  building;  the  heat  from  the  copper 
j  and  chimney  to  heat  the  gjreenhouse  or  striking-house; 


a  steam  pipe  from  the  copper  to  run  through  the  green¬ 
house  if  necessary;  water  in  the  boiler  to  be  heated  on 
frosty  nights.  The  back  wall  of  the  root-house  to  be  six 
feet  in  height,  of  stone ;  roof,  slate ;  the  front  wall  of 
the  greenhouse  the  same  height,  part  stone,  part  glass. 
Would  such  a  plan  be  likely  to  answer?  Would  the 
heat  from  the  boiling  daily  injure  the  plants  ?  Would 
the  heat  from  the  copper,  the  flue  round  it,  and  the 
chimney  against  the  partition  wall,  be  sufficient  to  heat 
the  greenhouse? ” 

Now,  this  is  just  such  a  case  as  may  be  found  in  many 
a  well-managed  farm,  and  the  carrying  out  of  which 
would  be  no  slight  boon  to  the  female  part  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  In  general  cases,  the  best  way  to  heat  a  house  is 
to  have  the  means  of  doing  so  separately;  but  then,  in 
all  such  cases  as  these,  the  extra  first  expense  would  be 
an  insuperable  objection.  One  little  difficulty  there  is, 
arising  from  our  correspondent  not  having  perfectly 
made  up  his  mind,  whether  to  have  a  greenhouse  or  a 
striking  or  propagating-house.  Let  us  glance  at  the  first. 
And  first,  the  heat  from  the  boiler  and  chimney  will  not 
be  sufficient  for  such  a  house  in  severe  weather,  if  an 
average  temperature  of  45°  in  winter  is  to  be  maintained. 
If  the  glass  goes  up  to  the  point  of  the  roof,  there  will  be 
about  eighty  feet  of  radiating  surface,  less  the  wood  the 
roof  contains.  With  roof  fixed,  and  accommodation  for 
wood  ventilators,  there  will  still  be  sixty  or  seventy  feet, 
and  then,  with  three  feet-and-a-half  to  four  feet  upright 
glass  in  front,  there  would  be  thirty  or  forty  feet  more. 
Now,  the  chief  means  of  counteracting  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  this,  would  be  the  heat  of  the  chimney,  but 
only  one  side  of  that  would  affect  the  partition  wall, 
and  that  is  four  inches  thick.  The  chief  part  of  the 
heat  would  spend  itself  in  heating  the  boiling-house ; 
and  though,  by  this  means,  the  partition  wall  would  be 
comfortable,  it  would  not  be  hot  enough  to  keep  sharp 
frost  out.  But  without  resorting  to  steam  or  hot  water, 
could  nothing  else  be  done?  We  think  there  could. 
Instead  of  having  the  boiler  in  the  middle,  it  may  be 
placed  near  one  end,  and  then,  instead  of  taking  the 
flue  right  up  into  the  chimney,  it  might  pass  through 
the  partition  wall,  along  the  bouse,  at  the  back  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  ascend  in  a  chimney  at  the  farther  end.  If, 
for  such  a  house,  a  damper  was  placed  in  the  chimney, 
it  would  be  seldom  indeed  a  fire  would  be  required  at 
night. 

Then,  again,  without  this  Hue,  instead  of  the  four- 
inch  brick-work,  an  iron  plate  might  be  fixed  in  the 
partition  wall,  against  the  boiler,  and  in  addition,  a  close 
chamber,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  wide,  might  be 
formed  round  the  boiler  and  its  flues,  with  two  openings 
from  that  chamber  into  the  house ;  one  at  the  bottom 
for  the  cold  air  entering,  and  one  at  the  top  for  the  issue 
of  the  hot  air.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  keep  on  a 
small  fire  at  night,  then  by  using  a  closish  lid  for  the 
boiler,  a  damper  for  the  chimney,  a  fair  portion  of  heat 
would  be  forced  through  the  upper  opening. 

But,  secondly,  would  the  heat  from  the  chimney,  and 
these  means,  injure  the  plants  when  the  boiler  was 
used  all  day  ?  In  the  case  of  the  chimney,  it  would  not, 
if  air  was  given  above  it.  In  the  case  of  the  flue, 
vessels  of  water  could  be  set  on  it,  and  more  air  would 
be  required ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  chambers,  the  holes 
could  be  stopped  at  pleasure,  and  when  opened,  the  air, 
if  deemed  necessary,  might  pass  over  vessels  of  water. 

Thirdly,  would  any  of  these  means  beat  our  proposed 
steam-pipe  ?  I  think  not,  but  with  steam  so  applied,  I 
have  had  no  great  experience.  But  for  choking  them 
with  the  roots,  I  would  have  advised  two  small  pipes  for 
circulating  hot-water,  with  cocks  or  plugs,  to  put  on  or 
off  heat  at  pleasure.  As  it  is,  care  must  be  taken  that 
some  careless  boy  does  not  clog  your  steam-pipe.  It 
should  be  placed  near  the  top  of  the  boiler,  with  means 
of  shutting  it  up  at  pleasure.  I  would  take  the  pipe 
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through  the  partition  wall,  along  the  back,  across  the 
end,  then  along  the  front,  and  through  the  end  wall, 
furnishing  it  there  with  a  stop  cock,  to  allow  the  con¬ 
densed  water  to  run  away. 

But,  fourthly,  if  you  did  all  this,  I  would  not  be 
satisfied  unless  you  added  two  or  three  feet  to  the  width 
of  your  house,  for  as  it  is,  you  must  take  up  about  the 
third  of  it  in  path  room.  But,  perhaps,  you  cannot  go 
farther  soutli ;  well,  by  placing  your  upright  front  glass 
near  the  outside  of  your  stone  wall,  you  will  gain  the 
best  part  of  a  foot  in  width,  making  the  space  seven  feet, 
instead  of  six.  Then,  instead  of,  as  you  propose,  having 
the  entrance  to  the  boiler  and  the  greenhouse  close  to 
the  partition  wall,  place  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
end  of  each  respectively,  and  they  will  look  as  symme¬ 
trical  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  while  the  advantage 
t  will  be,  you  can  open  your  greenhouse  door  opposite  to  a 
pathway  near  the  middle.  Then,  further,  supposing 
your  front  wall  to  be  two-and-a-lialf  feet  in  height,  you 
might  have  a  shelf  there  two  feet  in  width ;  then,  at 
three-and-a-half  feet  from  the  ground  at  the  back,  you 
might  have  a  platform,  or  the  lowest  of  three  shelves, 
ten  inches  wide,  or  more  shelves  if  you  wished  small 
plants.  While,  beneath  this,  there  would  be  stowage 
room  for  many  things  in  a  dormant  state  in  winter. 

But  for  my  limited  space,  I  might  enlarge  on  the 
appropriateness  of  such  a  structure  for  propagating — a 
small  pipe  from  the  boiler,  conveying  the  steam  at  once 
into  recesses  formed  by  large  stones,  clinkers,  &c., 
covered  with  smaller  ones — and  how,  not  only  green¬ 
houses,  but  hot-houses,  might  be  heated,  by  such  steam 
discharging  itself  into  a  close  chamber,  formed  of  heat- 
conducting  material ;  but  this  would  be  expensive,  and 
I  must  stop.  R.  Fish. 


LUCULIA  CULTURE. 

Luculia  gratissima  (The  most-agreeable  Luculia), 
is  a  native  of  Nepaul.  It  is  a  branching  shrub,  with 
large  laurel-like  leaves,  and  terminal  heads  of  very  fra¬ 
grant  pinkish  flowers,  blooming  in  winter.  Each  flower 
is  about  half-an-inch  across ;  the  petals,  four  in  number, 
flat,  aud  spreading. 

Luculia  Binciana  (Pince’s  Luculia)  is  like  the  former 
in  all  its  parts,  excepting  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  pure  white.  Plants  of  either  cost  3s.  6d. 

These  two  charming  plants  are  great  ornaments  to 
the  stove  when  in  bloom ;  and  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  their  blossoms  deservedly  render  them  great  favourites 
with  such  cultivators  as  are  successful  in  growing  them 
to  perfection.  L.  JPinciana,  though  equally  handsome, 
and  quite  as  fragrant  as  the  former,  is  rather  more 
difficult  to  bloom.  We  have  bloomed  it  at  Pine-apple- 
place,  but  by  no  means  so  well  or  freely  as  L.  gratissima. 
We  possess  a  specimen  of  this  species  that,  this  winter, 
had  more  than  twenty  heads  of  bloom  upon  it.  It  is, 
however,  in  a  warm  conservatory,  planted  out  in  the 
border,  that  these  plants  show  themselves  off  to  the 
j  greatest  advantage.  There  is  a  plant  of  L.  gratissima 
planted  out  in  the  border  of  the  conservatory  in  the 
j  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  that  grows  and 
i  blooms  in  great  profusion,  scenting  the  air  of  the  whole 
\  house  with  its  agreeable  perfume.  We  cannot  too 
;  strongly  recommend  this  fine  plant  to  the  notice  of  such 
cultivators  as  may  not  possess  it.  If  attention  is  paid 
to  the  following  particulars  of  culture,  these  plants  may 
be  made  to  grow,  and  induced  to  bloom,  as  easy  as  any 
plants  we  know. 

Soil. — These  plants,  being  of  a  woody  character,  re¬ 
quire  a  somewhat  strong  soil.  We  use  a  compost  of 
good  strong  loam,  one-half ;  leaf-mould,  one-quarter  ; 
and  turfy  peat,  one-quarter,  with  a  small  admixture  of 
sand,  just  to  keep  it  moderately  open  and  porous. 
These,  after  a  due  preparation  of  turning  over  to  de¬ 


compose  the  vegetable  parts,  are  well  mixed  together  at 
the  time  of  potting,  but  without  sifting.  The  mixture 
is  then  placed  in  a  situation  to  dry  and  warm,  and  wlfen 
it  is  in  order  it  is  placed  upon  the  bench. 

Potting. — The  best  season  for  this  operation  is  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  plants  having  been  severely 
pruned-in  about  a  month  previously,  are  brought  into 
the  potting  shed,  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  old 
drainage  picked  out  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  as 
much  of  the  old  soil  removed  as  can  be  done  without 
injuring  them.  In  the  meantime  a  fresh  pot,  two  sizes 
larger,  is  prepared  to  receive  the  plant.  If  an  old  pot, 
it  is  well  cleaned  by  a  thorough  washing ;  if  a  new  one, 
by  steeping  it  in  water  for  awhile.  The  pot  is  then 
thoroughly  drained,  by  first  laying  a  large  piece  of 
broken  pot  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  then  a  few  less 
pieces  upon  and  around  it,  and  lastly,  about  one  inch  for 
a  medium  plant,  and  two  inches  for  a  large  one,  of 
smaller-sized  potsherds  over  them.  We  place  some 
rough  pieces  of  the  compost,  and  as  much  soil  upon 
that  as  will  raise  the  ball  nearly  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  pot ;  then  we  spread  the  loosened  roots  as  much  as 
possible  amongst  the  new  soil,  and  the  soil  is  gradually 
worked  among  the  roots  till  the  pot  is  filled.  After  that, 
a  gentle  watering  is  given,  just  to  settle  the  earth,  and 
the  plants  are  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove. 

Cultivation  in  Pots. — It  requires  rather  more  heat  than 
the  greenhouse  to  cause  it  to  grow  strong.  This  is 
indispensable  to  bring  out  fine  large  heads  of  flowers. 
It  will  exist  in  a  greenhouse,  but  never  flourishes  so 
well,  at  least,  in  pots.  Planting  it  out  in  a  conservatory 
is  another  affair.  Many  plants  will  do  well  planted  out 
in  a  cooler  house,  that  would  thrive  very  indifferently  in 
a  pot  in  the  same  temperature ;  the  plants  in  pots  being 
placed  in  a  moderately-heated  house  (50°  to  55°  in 
spring,  and  60°  to  65°  in  summer)  flourish  exceedingly 
well.  As,  for  instance,  the  plant  did  here  mentioned 
above,  and  managed  as  we  have  indicated. 

Sumner  Treatment. — After  the  plants  have  made  a 
considerable  growth,  they  should  be  placed  out-of-doors 
in  a  warm  sheltered  nook  of  the  garden,  and  kept  there 
till  the  end  of  August,  giving  them  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  and  syringing  them  freely,  to  keep  them  clear  of 
red  spider. 

Winter  Treatment. — In  September,  bring  the  plants 
into  a  greenhouse,  and  keep  them  there  till  the  end  of 
October,  then  remove  them  into  the  stove,  where  they 
will  soon  show  flower. 

Propagation. — The  only  way  to  propagate  these  plants 
is  by  cuttings.  The  very  youngest  shoots  are  the  best 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  discrimination  must  be  used ;  and 
even  in  them  the  strong  leading  shoots  are  too  full  of 
sap,  and  will  damp  off  immediately,  therefore  the  small 
weak  side-shoots  must  be  taken ;  cut  them  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  trim  off  the  lower  leaves,  leaving  the 
two  small  uppermost  ones  on.  The  cuttings  must  be 
small,  not  more  than  two  joints  below  the  leaves;  put 
them  in  a  duly-prepared  cutting-pot,  well  drained,  with 
soil  upon  the  drainage  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  that  inch  to  be  filled  up  with  the  purest  white 
sand  ;  give  a  gentle  watering  after  the  cuttings  are  put 
in,  and  place  them  under  a  hand-light  upon  a  heated 
bed  of  sand  or  coal-ashes.  Bell-glasses  are  too  close  for 
them;  they  soon  damp  off  under  them.  Great  care  is 
requisite  in  watering,  shading,  and  giving  air  in  the 
mornings  for  an  hour,  to  allow  them  to  dry.  We  have 
struck  hundreds  here  by  this  method  carefully  pursued. 
As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  pot  them  off  directly,  place 
them  under  the  hand-light  again  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then  gradually  harden  them  off  to  bear  the  full  sun  and 
air.  T.  Appleby. 
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MR.  GLENN Y  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

•Auricula  ( Verax ). — No  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
!  Auricula  blooms  now,  but  the  one  sent  is  Privateer, 
though  now  unlike  it.  With  respect  to  some  of  the 
Societies  adopting  the  same  flowers  as  we  have  among 
the  novelties,  the  only  instances  we  know  of  are  those 
in  which  we  gave  an  opinion  first,  and  there  is  no 
Society  hardy  enough  to  dispute  our  opinion  when 
favourable.  .  W  ith  regal'd  to  the  Pelargoniums,  Magnet 
and  Chieftain ,  we  approved  the  former,  and  condemned 
the  latter,  on  the  same  day.  We  did  not  know  that  the 
National  had  given  the  Chieftain  a  certificate. 

Loses  [Andrew). — The  two  roses  are  Fallenburg  and 
the  6  rimson  China.  It  is  the  forcing  that  has  spoiled 
the  colour,  or  rather  changed  it,  for,  though  paler,  they 
are  as  pretty.  The  reason  the  others  have  pushed  shoots 
without  bloom  is  this,  the  change  of  temperature  has 
been  too  sudden,  or  the  plants  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rested,  but  the  former  is  the  most  likely. 

Budding  Roses  [W.  IF). — Wilkinson,  of  Ealing, 
recommended  us  dormant  buds  last  year,  and  they 
turned  out  so  well  that  we  shall  have  them  in  future 
when  we  want  new  roses.  They  grew  well,  and  bloomed 
stiong,  although  in  pots.  W.  TV’s  other  question  shall 
be  answered  in  an  article  on  the  subject  of  “  The  Notch 
in  the  Verbena.” 


Camellias. — S.M.’s  flowers  had  in  part  fallen ;  neither 
of  them,  however,  were  seedlings.  One  is  Chandlerii, 
in  its  blotched  state,  not  uncommon.  One  Halfida,  a 
foieigner,  but  fine.  The  third,  two  flowers  on  the  stem, 
is  The  King,  which  once  came  out  at  a  large  price,  more 
than  it  was  worth,  though  a  pretty  and  distinct  striped 
variety.  The  plant  that  has  dropped  all  its  buds,  is  in 
bad  health.  It  has  been  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  or  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  sudden  change  of  temperature. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  seems  astonished  that  the  National 
h  loncultural  Society,  up  to  a  certain  date,  should  have 
lecommended  more  than  a  dozen  Pelargoniums,  and 
says  we  shall  have  more  difficulty  in  choosing  than  ever, 
but  the  society,  in  fact,  recommends  no  less  than 
twenty-five  ;  more,  in  fact,  than  all  the  dealers  ever  had 
the  conscience  to  put  forth  in  a  season.  We  will  give 
the  names,  Advancer,  Elisc,  Formosissimum,  Ganymede, 
Optimum,  Magnet,  Mountain  of  Light,  Ariadne,  Aretliusa, 
Caliban,  Chieftain,  Enchantress,  Gypsy  Queen,  Miranda, 
Purple  standard,  Richard  Cobden,  Rubens,  Attraction, 
Beauty  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  Fireball,  First  of  May, 
Harold,  Incomparable,  Lady  Emma ,  and  Queen  of  the 
fancies,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  belonged  to 
judges,  and  members  of  the  committee  who  appoint  and 
pay  the  judges. 

Amateur.— As  well  as  we  recollect,  Cornet  is  a  fancy 
flower  red  and  white  ;  very  showy  ;  raised  by  Dr. 

ushell,  who,  finding  some  of  the  trade  run  it  down, 
perhaps  with  a  view  of  buying  the  stock  cheap,  deter¬ 
mined  on  sending  it  out  at  2s.  6d.  Had  it  got  into  the 
trade,  it  would  have  been  Ts.  6d.  at  the  least.  We  need 
hardly  mention  that,  for  those  who  want  them  to  grow 
as  a  garden  ornament,  the  fancy  flowers  are  by  far  the 
most  showy. 

Chrysanthemum  Seed. — H.  II.  H.  must  not  hope  to 
ripen  many  seeds  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  when  it 
is  ripe  it  is  plump  and  hard.  We  cannot,  from  the  dried 
pod  sent,  flattened  as  it  is,  tell  the  plant  it  belongs  to, 
perhaps  the  writer  will  send  word  what  was  the  form 
iirnl  colour  of  the  flower.  Some  Campanulas  give  a  pod 
that,  if  flattened,  would  be  like  it;  again,  if  the  plants 
weie  veiy  large,  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  bedding  sort, 
although  it  might  be  planted  in  borders.  Verbenas  may 
be  occasionally  preserved  through  the  winter  by  covering 
them  with  litter,  but  they  should  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings,  and  the  old  roots  not  cared  for. 


VERBENA  CULTURE  FOR  EXHIBITING. 

[Continued  from  page  27 i.) 
l’RE  PARING  PLANTS  EOR  EXHIBITION. 

In  our  last  paper  we  endeavoured  to  show  how  cut 
flowers  should  be  got  ready  for  carrying  to,  and  putting 
upon  the  tables  at  the  place  of  exhibition.  It  is  now 
our  intention  to  treat  upon  preparing  and  conveying 
plants  in  pots  to  the  same  place,  the  exhibition-room  or 
tent.  The  grand  business  on  which  success  principally 
depends,  is  having  the  plants  neatly  trained,  and  in  full 
bloom  on  the  day.  To  attain  this  object,  a  considerable 
amount  of  daily  care  is  quite  necessary.  There  must 
be  no  lagging  or  neglect.  The  plants  should  be  potted, 
and  that  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  proper  sized  pots. 
Some  societies  restrict  the  grower  to  certain  sized  pots, 
both  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  to  give  all  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  an  equal  chance.  And  if  the  society  or  com¬ 
mittee  have  amongst  them  persons  of  experience,  who 
are  capable  of  giving  advice  as  to  the  proper  size  of 
pots  Verbenas  ought  to  be  exhibited  in,  so  as  to  show 
them  off  to  the  best  advantage,  tbe  regulation  will  be 
very  proper  and  wise.  But  then  the  society  should  let 
this  regulation  or  rule  be  made  public,  in  such  a  way 
that  every  exhibitor  should  be  aware  of  its  existence  as 
soon  as  possible.  At  least  three  months’  notice  should 
be  given  of  the  size  of  pots  required.  Where  there  is 
no  notice  given,  of  course  the  matter  of  size  of  pots 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  growers.  If  there 
is  a  rule  to  the  effect  of  limiting  of  size  of  the  pots,  let 
the  plants  be  placed  in  them  at  least  two  months  before 
the  day  of  exhibition.  Then  the  training,  as  we  have 
described  it,  must  be  constantly  attended  to,  whatever 
method  is  adopted.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  one  day 
apart  for  this  business,  in  each  week,  and  having  set 
that  day,  to  regularly  keep  it  for  the  purpose,  weather 
permitting.  By  doing  so,  the  work  will  be  sure  to  be  ! 
well  done ;  every  shoot  will  be  kept  in  its  place,  and  by 
being  attended  to  so  often,  there  will  be  less  difficulty 
in  bringing  each  shoot  into  the  desired  position. 

Watering. — The  health  of  the  plants,  and  conse¬ 
quently  strength  to  produce  fine  blooms,  depends  greatly 
upon  the  due  application  of  water.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  whilst  there  is  the  least  appearance  of 
cold  nights,  the  water  should  be  given  in  the  morning, 
but  when  the  days  lengthen,  and  the  power  of  the  sun 
increases,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  progressing 
rapidly,  it  is  evident  that  the  plants  will  require  more 
water.  It  is  then  advisable  to  give  water  in  tbe  after¬ 
noon,  to  allow  a  longer  time  during  the  night  for 
the  plants  to  take  up  food,  to  enable  them  to  become 
refreshed,  and  able  to  withstand  the  greater  amount  of 
evaporation  during  the  longer  and  warmer  day.  The 
quantity  of  water  to  be  given  at  any  one  time,  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  tbe  size  and 
strength  of  tbe  plants.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
precise  quantity,  or  the  times  when  to  water.  This  [ 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator.  It  is 
easy  to  say,  water  a  plant  when  it  wants  it,  but  how 
shall  the  young  and  inexperienced  grower  know  this. 
One  rule  is  pretty  certain,  and  that  is,  when  the  plant  is 
healthy,  and  shows  the  least  inclination  to  droop  its  j 
foliage,  then  it  requires  -water.  Some  say,  water  when  j 
the  surface  is  dry,  this  will  do,  if  the  same  person  has  ! 
constantly  watered  them,  and  knows  by  experience  the  | 
state  of  the  soil  underneath  the  surface.  Whoever  ! 
waters  plants — and  this  applies  to  all  plants  as  well  as 
Verbenas — must  ask  himself  three  questions.  Does  this 
plant  require  water  ?  If  the  reply  be  yes — then,  how  j 
much  shall  I  give  it  ?  As  much  as  will  thoroughly  wet 
the  soil  in  pot  right  to  the  centre  of  the  ball.  When  j 
will  it  require  it  again?  As  soon  as  the  plant  having  ! 
taken  up  the  last  supply,  begins  to  droop  ever  so  little,  ] 
and  the  soil  shows  signs  of  dryness.  Or,  if  the  plant  j 
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be  rather  sickly,  I  must  give  it  a  smaller  quantity  till 
it  recovers  its  health. 

The  watering,  training,  &c.,  having  been  rightly 
attended  to,  the  next  preparation  is  selecting  the  trusses 
of  bloom.  These  should  be  borne  upon  the  strongest 
shoots,  and  every  one  as  nearly  equal  in  size,  number  of 
pips,  and  in  the  proper  position,  as  possible.  Should 
there  be  in  any  case  more  pips  to  a  truss  than  can  possibly 
expand,  let  them  be  carefully  thinned  out  with  a  pair 
of  sharp-pointed  scissors.  This  should  be  done  at  an 
early  stage,  to  throw  more  strength  into  those  intended 
to  bloom.  This  point  of  thinning  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  many  think  of: — they  are  afraid,  or  too  care¬ 
less  to  do  it. 

Giving  Air. — No  flowers  will  thrive  well,  and  bring 
their  colours  to  high  perfection,  without  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  element,  therefore  give  plenty  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions.  On  mild,  cloudy  days,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  draw  off  the  lights  of  the  frame  or  the  pit 
entirely,  and  let  the  plants  revel  in  the  mild  atmosphere. 

All  these  points  having  been  duly  attended  to,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  the  blooms  will  be  in  fine  order  the 
day  before  the  exhibition.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
consider  how  they  are  to  travel.  Happy  is  the  man  who 
happens  to  have  his  garden  near  the  place,  and  can 
convey  his  plants  on  a  covered  handbarrow,  and  place 
them  upon  the  stage,  uninjured,  at  once,  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  judges  enter  to  decide  upon  their  merits.  He 
is  relieved  of  a  world  of  care.  But  he  who  dwells  at  a 
distance,  need  not  despair,  if  his  flowers  are  up  to  the 
mark  of  excellence.  He  will  certainly  have  to  bestow 
a  little  more  trouble  in  tying  his  flowers  close  and  firmly 
to  sticks,  encircling  the  stems  with  a  little  cotton  wool, 
to  preserve  them  from  being  injured.  Then  place  the 
plants  in  a  spring  van,  first  covering  the  bottom  with  a 
few  inches  of  coal-ashes  or  sand.  This  will  keep  the 
j  pots  from  sliding  about,  and  causing  the  branches  of 
!  the  plants  to  rub  against  each  other.  Having  arrived 
|  safely  at  the  place,  the  plants  must  be  carefully  lifted 
out,  the  sticks  removed,  and  also  the  cotton  wool  and 
every  other  unnecessary  appendage,  used  as  protectives 
during  the  journey.  Then  dress  over  the  flowers,  clip 
off  any  that  have  been  injured,  and  bring  others  into 
view  in  their  place.  If  a  little  green  moss  be  laid  over 
the  soil,  it  will  both  look  neat  and  tidy,  and  keep  the 
soil  moist  in  the  pots.  They  are  now  fairly  before  the 
judges,  and  may  be  left  to  their  arbitration  with  the 
consoling  thought,  that  whether  they  win,  or  no,  every¬ 
thing  has  been  done  to  the  best  of  your  judgment. 

T.  Appleby. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Tms  significant  term,  in  its  more  extended  sense, 
involves  a  very  important  part  in  the  covenant  be¬ 
tween  “landlord  and  tenant,”  as  regulating  that  due 
variation  of  crops,  whereby  the  land  may  not  be  deterio¬ 
rated  in  value  to  the  one — nor  the  other  denied  that 
proper  amount  of  produce  due  to  his  industry :  this 
important  subject  which  in  that  case  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  of  the  day, 
and  not  unfrequently  given  rise  to  vexatious  disputes 
and  litigation,  is  also  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
horticulturist,  whose  operations,  though  less  extensive 
than  those  of  the  other  great  section  of  “  cultivators'  of 
the  soil,”  is  yet  one  demanding  our  most  serious  attention ; 
and  the  spring  crops  being  shortly  to  be  committed  to 
the  earth,  we  make  a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  inexperienced  in  the  course  most  prudent  to 
pursue. 

We  believe  the  writers  of  most  works  on  cultural 
affairs  agree,  that  a  crop  ripening  its  seeds  is  tire  one  most 
deteriorating  to  the  ground  producing  it;  and,  acting  on 
that  principle,  many  landlords  forbid  two  corn  crops 


in  succession,  unless  the  second  one  receive  that  gene- 
j  rous  assistance  which  is  supposed  to  support  it,  without 
calling  forth  more  than  the  energies  of  the  land  can  pro 
perly  spare.  Now,  though  this  can  hardly  be  met  by  any 
analagous  case  in  ordinary  gardening,  yet  from  it  we 
may  draw  a  useful  lesson,  for  here  we  see  it  hinted,  that 
two  crops  alike,  impoverish  the  land  to  a  much  greater 
amount  than  two  crops  of  different  kinds,  other  things 
being  equal  in  both  cases.  Now,  though  we  do  not  scruple, 
now  and  then,  at  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  farmer’s  book, 
we  are  far  from  certain  whether  in  this  case,  it  is  he,  or 
the  gardener,  that  has  copied  the  other’s  practice.  But, 
leaving  that  question,  let  us  direct  ourselves  to  the  result 
it  has  on  the  well-being  of  the  crops  influenced  by  it,  and 
though  we  do  not  pretend  to  name  the  various  salts, 
alkalies,  &c.,  which  learned  men  tell  us  a  crop  of  cabbages 
withdraws  from  the  earth,  neither  would  the  uncouth 
titles  such  substances  are  known  by  tend  much  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  paths  of  ordinary  cultivation,  yet  it  requires 
no  great  amount  of  chemical  lore,  to  prove  that  two 
crops  must  abstract  a  much  greater  amount  of  such  sub¬ 
stances  than  one.  This  axiom  we  may  lay  down  as  a 
“  fixed  law,”  and  as  such  let  us  now  consider  its  bearings, 
beginning  first  with  that  important  section  the  Cabbage- 
worts,  or  Brassica  tribe,  which,  as  our  readers  well 
know,  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  kitchen-garden 
produce;  and  commencing  with  Cabbages,  let  us  see 
how  that  crop  fares.  It  is  common  to  plant  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supply  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few,  from  spring-sown  plants,  are  planted  out 
early  in  summer ;  these  crops,  after  being  cut,  are  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  grow  or  sprout  again,  and  a  crop  of 
sprouts,  varying  in  size  from  medium-sized  hard  cab¬ 
bages,  to  small  shoots  of  only  a  few  green  leaves,  are 
usually  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  carry  on  the 
supply  until  the  middle  of  winter,  or  early  spring  of  the 
year  following.  This  successional,  and  often  useful  crop, 
is  sometimes  dispensed  with,  when  the  means  and  wishes 
of  the  proprietor  enable  him  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
cabbages  from  young  plants,  which  we  have  sometimes 
done ;  but  as  we  never  could  see  any  particular  benefit 
in  the  plan,  commensurate  with  the  extra  expense,  &c., 
we  have  abandoned  it  in  cases  where  not  particularly 
wanted,  and  regard  the  duties  of  the  Cabbage  as  only 
half  performed  when  it  has  yielded  us  the  first  “  firm 
head;”  and  the  [crop  of  sprouts  which  follow,  form 
dishes  of  “  greens  ”  for  common  use  all  through  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  autumn,  and  early  winter,  and 
being  young  and  tender,  form  no  bad  accompaniment  to 
other  good  things. 

While  treating  on  this  subject,  we  may  give  the  inex¬ 
perienced  a  hint  worth  noting  down,  and  it  is  this: — in 
cutting  the  first  crop  of  cabbages,  be  sure  not  to  cut 
any  more  leaves  off’  than  are  wanted  with  the  cabbage  ; 
inattention  to  this  simple  matter  will  deprive  you  of 
the  use  of  more  than  half  the  second  crop.  We  have 
often  been  grieved  to  see  the  cottager  strip  his  cabbage 
stalks  of,  what  we  may  call,  “  their  very  heart’s  blood ;  ” 
the  term,  doubtless,  is  not  a  polite  one,  but  it  is  not  far 
from  the  truth,  and  we  have  witnessed  it  literally  become 
so ;  and  in  a  plant  less  tenacious  of  life  than  the  cab¬ 
bage  it  would  often  er  prove  so. 

However,  as  this  is  a  digression,  we  must  return  to 
our  text,  and  consider  ourselves  as  looking  over  a  plot 
of  cabbages,  or  rather  what  once  was  such  ;  a  moment¬ 
ary  glance  will  tell  us  that,  in  catering  for  the  kitchen, 
the  demand  had  been  greater  than  the  supply,  or,  what 
is  nearer  the  mark,  the  thoughtful  “  kitchen  server  ”  had 
kept  cutting  from  them,  saving  greens  in  another  place 
for  future  use ;  all,  therefore,  that  we  have  before  us  is  a 
mass  of  naked  stalks,  forked  and  branched  like  minia¬ 
ture  fruit-trees  headed  down  for  grafting ;  this  crop  we 
shall  suppose  to  have  performed  its  duty,  and  a  verdict 
for  its  removal  is  given  accordingly,  and  the  sooner  the 
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better,  that  the  ground  may  have  the  more  time  to 
sweeten,  or  prepare  for  future  crops. 

Now,  we  all  know  the  cabbage  tribe  are  groS3  feeders, 
i.  e.,  they  live  or  thrive  on  those  juices  which  dung  and 
other  enriching  things  supply,  and,  consequently,  after 
their  removal,  we  may  infer  that  the  ground  ought  to 
have  those  substances  returned  which  it  had  parted 
with  in  supporting  the  late  crop.  Now,  this  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  our  agricultural,  or,  I  ought  to  say,  horticultural 
chemists  have  been  aiming  at  for  a  long  time,  which  is, 
returning  to  the  ground  those  elementary  substances 
only,  which  they  tell  us  the  crop  “  only  ”  abstracted 
from  it.  Hitherto  their  experience  has  not  confirmed 
them  to  be  right  in  all  cases ;  and  that  concentrated 
form,  in  which  they  tell  us  manure  may  be  used,  has.  in 
many  instances  where  tried,  proved  the  crop  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  also,  therefore  we  advise  our  gardening  friends 
who  are  anxious  for  their  crops  to  excel,  to  treat  them 
liberally  with  enriching  substances  of  a'  bulky  nature, 
rather  than  one  said  to  be  the  essence  of  what  is 
wanted.  In  this  respect  we  do  not  include  tank-water, 
which,  if  given  strong,  is  diluted  by  the  elements.  But 
we  certainly  have  more  faith  in  a  good  dunging  than  in 
that  niggardly  dusting  or  dredging  which  the  high  price 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  saltpetre,  or  guano,  compel  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  when  they  are  used,  that  I  would 
strongly  advise  the  enthusiastic  experimentalist  to  try 
the  merits  of  the  latter  on  a  small  scale,  until  he  be 
satisfied  of  it3  efficiency,  and  in  such  crops  as  he  is 
most  anxious  to  prosper,  good  farm-yard  manure  is 
seldom  used  in  vain.  Therefore,  we  presume  the  cab¬ 
bage  stalks  to  be  condemned,  and  the  ground  not  having 
been  trenched  for  some  years,  we  will  advise  its  being 
done  now,  in  the  manner  we  explained  some  weeks  ago, 
burying  the  stalks  and  any  other  waste  in  the  bottom, 
the  dung  in  the  middle,  and  returning  the  top  soil  to 
the  top  again.  This  plan  we  suppose  to  be  followed  out, 
our  next  duty  is  to  consider,  or  rather  that  should  have 
been  done  long  ago,  what  crop  ought  next  to  follow. 

Cabbages  we  suppose  to  require  nutriment  of  the 
same  kinds  as  broccoli,  cauliflowers,  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family ;  they  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  such  crops,  and  the  one  that  first  points 
itself  out  to  our  use  is  Potatoes ;  Carrots  we  strongly 
object  to,  the  slugs  that  usually  harbour  in  the  ground 
where  cabbages  have  been  grown  are  generally  too 
numerous  and  difficult  to  eradicate  to  leave  much  chance 
of  obtaining  a  crop  of  that  delicate-topped  young  vege¬ 
table  ;  besides,  the  wire- worm  and  other  casualties  have 
induced  us  to  prefer  a  piece  of  ground  for  carrots  that 
has  lain  all  winter  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements, 
one  or  two  turnings  in  frosty  weather  being  also  given, 
and  the  previous  crop  may  have  been  Scarlet  Runners, 
or  some  such  crop. 

Now,  there  are  so  many  things  which  mar  that  arrange¬ 
ment  of  rotation,  which,  in  theory,  we  think  the  most 
beautiful,  that  we  are  often  compelled  to  relinquish 
plans  in  themselves  good ;  nevertheless,  there  are  some 
which  ought  not  to  be  departed  from.  Celery,  which  is 
rather  an  extensive  crop,  is  usually  favoured  with  the 
best  ground  or  situation;  and  in  planting  the  crop  the 
previous  season,  regard  may  be  had  so  as  that  a  portion 
of  it  may  be  got  off  the  ground  intended  for  Onions 
some  little  time  before  this  crop  is  to  be  sown.  In  fact, 
all  celery  but  the  very  latest,  may  be  grown  in  ground 
intended  for  onions  the  following  year,  observing,  as 
the  celery  is  removed,  to  dig  or  trench  the  ground,  and 
add  what  dung  you  do  apply  in  as  rotten  a  state  as  pos¬ 
sible;  that  green  or  fresh  condition,  which  enhances  its 
value  for  some  crops,  is  not  suitable  for  this,  but  we 
will  explain  the  reason  more  fully  hereafter. 

Peas,  which  occupy  a  considerable  section  of  the 
garden,  might  follow  something  in  the  cabbage  way, 
were  it  not  that  we  strongly  advise  Brocoli,  of  the  late 


kinds  to  be  planted  amongst  them,  which,  for  that 
reason,  we  sow  in  drills  wide  apart, — but  more  of  this 
anon  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  where  the  peas  may  have 
followed  such  a  crop  as  Winter  Spinach,  brocoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  &c.,  may  be  advantageously  planted 
between. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  period  at  which  the 
Onion  crop  is  gathered  off,  enables  that  space  to  be 
occupied  by  Winter  Spinach,  or,  it  may  be,  the  first 
crop  of  Spring  Cabbages,  planted  in  September ;  while 
Parsnips,  Leeks,  and  sometimes  Beet,  remaining  in  the 
ground  all  winter,  afford  a  fair  place  for  Peas  and 
Brocoli,  or,  it  may  be,  Broad  Beans. 

The  last  crop  of  Brocoli,  which  ought  to  carry  on  the 
supply  up  to  the  time  the  first  cauliflowers  are  fit  for 
use,  will  be  off'  in  time  to  sow  the  second  and  after- 
crops  of  French  Beans.  Lettuce,  and  other  small  crops, 
we  suppose  to  be  grown  on  borders,  where  the  rotation 
may  be  varied  by  Early  Potatoes.  Beds  of  seedlings, 
as  sweet  herbs,  the  cabbage  tribe,  &c.,  and  other  minor 
crops,  may  also  be  placed  in  such  situations. 

Now,  though  we  can  hardly  expect  the  above  rotation 
can  be  fully  carried  out,  yet,  by  judicious  management, 
much  may  be  done ;  and  our  purpose  in  pointing  out 
such  changes  as  might  be  beneficially  adopted,  may,  in 
a  general  way,  be  accomplished  without  any  loss  or 
sacrifice.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
market  gardener  (than  whom  no  one  produces  better 
crops)  often  plants  the  very  same  thing  on  his  ground 
year  after  year ;  but  then  he  pays  for  such  hard  usage 
in  the  liberal  amount  of  manure  he  treats  his  ground  with 
after  every  crop.  But  the  demands  for  that  commodity 
in  rural  districts  limit  the  quantity  to  the  garden  to  a 
less  amount  than  it  might  be  desired  at  times,  so  that 
all  means  to  husband  that  useful  article  must  be  adopted. 
In  closing  this  paper  on  the  Rotation  of  Crops,  we 
beg  to  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  that  class  of  cultiva¬ 
tors  who  advocate  mixing  them,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  peas,  which,  getting  off  before  late  in  the  summer, 
leave  time  for  the  brocoli  to  grow,  and  a  few  rows  of 
cauliflowers,  &c.,  between  our  beds  of  asparagus,  we 
grow  all  our  other  garden  crops  separate,  and  we  never 
could  see  the  utility  of  trampling  down  one  crop  in  the 
gathering  or  planting  of  another,  so  that  we  abandoned 
the  practice  after  some  little  experience  that  way. 

Kitchen-Garden  Sundries.  —  Garlic  and  Shallots 
must  now  be  planted,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Potato  Onion.  In  dry  weather,  stir  the  ground  amongst 
Cabbages.  Give  air  in  abundance  to  young  Radishes, 
&c.,  in  frames,  and  sow  some  under  south  walls.  Attend 
to  forcing,  especially  to  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c. ;  and  all 
alteration  in  permanent  crops,  as  Artichokes,  Rhubarb, 
Asparagus,  &e.,  may  now  be  done,  and  new  plantations 
made  when  necessary.  J.  Robson. 


WINTERING  BEES. 

Will  your  readers  be  surprised  if  I  draw  their  attention, 
once  more,  to  the  subject  of  wintering  lees,  a  once  favourite 
subject  of  mine,  although  it  has  gained  for  me  but  little 
credit,  I  fear  ?  I  will  confess,  that  since  the  discovery  of 
the  new  system  of  cottage  bee-keeping,  published  of  late  in 
your  pages,  I.  have  become  much  less  solicitous  about  my 
bees  in  -winter,  as  I  cannot  foresee  the  possibility  (my  out¬ 
door  apiary  being  now  entirely  managed  on  that  principle) 
of  any  hive  of  mine  being  so  short  of  provisions  in  any 
winter,  even  the  most  trying,  as  to  make  me  fear  for  it  on 
that  score.  Formerly,  until  it  crossed  my  mind  how  advan¬ 
tageous  in  every  way  it  would  be  to  keep  old  stocks ,  instead 
of  prime  swarms,  for  breeding  purposes,  from  year  to  year, 
I  was  often  wishful  to  preserve  such  casts  as  I  saw  (from 
their  populous  condition  in  the  autumn)  evidently  contained 
promising  queens,  these  being  young  queens  to  boot ;  but  I 
well  knew,  and  by  experience  found,  how  difficult  it  was  to 
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keep  these  casts  through  any  winter,  unless  their  stores 
were  far  less  slender  than  they  usually  are;  in  fact,  how 
generally  impossible  without  copious  feeding — a  too  trouble¬ 
some  business  to  be  often  resorted  to.  Hence,  among  other 
reasons,  arose  my  anxiety  to  discover  some  method  of 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  food  in  winter ,  so  as  to  enable 
ordinary  casts  to  survive  the  casualties  of  that  season.  As, 
however,  I  have  now  no  inducement  to  keep  casts  (of  which 
the  very  name  should,  henceforth,  be  banished  from  apiarian 
literature),  my  solicitude  about  my  hives,  on  the  score  of 
their  maintenance  during  winter,  is,  I  repeat,  much  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  still,  the  wintering  of  bees,  with  a  view  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  minimum  quantity  of  honey  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  hive  in  good  health  and  strength,  remains  a  subject 
of  interest,  as  tending  to  increase  very  considerably  the 
bee-master’s  ultimate  profit  from  his  bees.  Now  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  novel 
kind  of  bee-house,  of  which  the  construction  is  such  as  to 
afford,  by  a  veiy  simple  contrivance,  the  most  effectual  means 
of  wintering  hives  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  with  the 
least  possible  trouble.  I  am  indebted  to  your  correspondent, 
R.,  for  the  suggestion,  which  will  be  found  at  page  219  of 
Miner’s  work  on  bees — a  work  which,  although  “  dogmatic  ” 
indeed  (and,  I  may  add,  abounding  in  extravagant  Ameri¬ 
canisms,  and  republican  conceit,  of  both  style  and  matter), 
is  yet,  certainly,  a  “  useful  sort  of  book  ”  in  its  way.  The 
American  bee-house,  illustrated  in  that  book,  and  I  presume, 
of  the  author’s  invention,  appeal’s  to  me  to  be  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  bee-houses ;  indeed,  so  delighted  am  I  with  it,  that 
I  have,  within  the  last  week,  had  one  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  to  stand  in  my  garden.  It  is  not  only  ad¬ 
mirable  because  of  the  facility  it  offers  for  the  perfect 
wintering  of  hives,  but  it  may  be  so  placed  as  to  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  the  suuniest  aspect  (say  S.  or  S.E.)  without 
the  hives  being  exposed  to  the  actual  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  at  the  same  time  that  they  may 
experience  its  direct  warmth  as  often  as  is  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  assist  in  maturing  the  brood.  To  waste 
no  more  words,  however,  in  its  praise,  let  us  proceed  to 
examine  the  house  itself  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  Mr.  Miner  describes  it  in  the  following  words  : — 
“  The  cut  (he  says)  represents  a  house  12  feet  long,  6  feet 


high,  and  5  feet  wide.  The  ends  and  back  are  enclosed, 
except  a  space  one  foot  wide  (at  the  back)  directly  opposite 
the  lower  section  of  the  hives.  The  space  is  provided  with 
a  shutter,  hung  on  hinges,  and  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  (the  breeding  season),  it  should  be  closed. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  it  should  be  open,  unless  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  of  very  heavy  winds  existing,  when  it 
would  be  proper  to  close  it  again  for  brief  periods.  The 
shutter  here  alluded  to  is  made  from  any  board,  measuring 
twelve  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  and  bracketed  to  prevent 
warping.  During  the  heat  of  summer,  a  breeze  will  con¬ 
stantly  be  playing  around  the  hives,  when  arranged  on  this 
plan,  giving  the  bees  health  and  activity,  and  during  the 
winter  they  will  stay  at  home  (this  breeze  acting  as  a  re¬ 
frigerator)  where  they  belong.  It  may  be  perceived  in  the 
cut  that  a  portion  of  the  structure  is  closed  below  the  roof 
in  front.  This  portion  of  the  front  thus  covered  is  about 
two  feet  wide.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  permanently  fast, 


but  one  foot  of  it,  at  least,  in  width  should  swing  on  hinges, 
and  be  susceptible  of  being  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  it  may  be  raised,  and  the  sun  let 
in,  as  the  heat  of  this  orb,  at  that  period,  is  beneficial  in 
aiding  the  bees  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  hive  sufficiently  to  develope  the  brood.  A  very  good 
way  to  bring  the  hives  within  the  reach  of  the  sun  during 
the  spring  months  is  so  to  construct  the  floor-board  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  brought  forward,  or  moved  back,  at  plea¬ 
sure.  For  instance,  in  March,  April,  and  May,  bring  it 
forward  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  house,  when  the  sun 
will  shine  with  full  force  upon  the  hives.  When  swarming  is 
over  (better  to  say  when  the  swarming  season  approaches),  and 
the  heat  becomes  oppressive,  let  it  be  moved  back  so  far  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  in  the  winter, 
the  further  back  it  is  moved  the  better,  for  the  reason  that 
no  inducement  should  be  afforded  to  cause  the  bees  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  at  this  season  the  front  should  be  closed 
partially  ;  that  is,  the  board  that  hangs  on  hinges  should  be 
let  down.  The  rear  being  open  in  winter  causes  a  cool 
current  of  air  to  pass  around  the  hives,”  which,  of  course, 
will  check  the  bees  from  issuing  forth,  as  they  might  other¬ 
wise  do  ;  whence,  remaining  still  and  quiet  for  whole  weeks 
together  in  shade  and  cold,  the  consumption  of  honey 
may  be  expected,  with  reason,  to  diminish  greatly.  He 
adds,  “  the  removal  of  the  floor-boards  from  front  to  rear, 
and  vice  versd,  will  not  involve  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
the  hives.  It  can  be  effected  by  shoving  along  the  whole 
together.” 

I  think  the  dimensions  of  the  above  house  involve  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  room.  It  appears  to  me  that  by  a 
slight  elevation  (say  of  half-a-foot  only),  with  not  much 
more  than  half  the  length  of  structure,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  width  to  three  or  four  feet,  the  same  number  of  hives 
could  be  accommodated  in  two  tiers  or  ranges,  one  above 
the  other,  with  the  same  advantage.  There  should 
be  a  space  of  two  feet-and-a-half  between  each  tier,  and 
between  the  upper  shelf  and  the  roof,  to  allow  for  the 
comfortable  working  of  supers  or  glasses.  Also,  it  would 
make  no  difference  whether  hives  of  straw  or  wooden  boxes 
were  made  use  of ;  only  in  the  latter  case  the  thickness  of 
the  wood  should  not  be  less  than  an  inch,  and  the  boxes 
might  be  covered  up  with  matting,  or  sackcloth,  in  very 
severe  weather.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  either  storified  or 
collateral  colonies  might  be  used  with  all  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  of  floor-boards,  &c.  In  the  spring  and  autumn 
the  hives  would  be  gradually  pushed  forwards  or  backwards, 
so  that  the  bees  might  easily  learn  their  way  in  and  out 
without  difficulty.  To  my  mind,  nothing  can  surpass  this 
sort  of  bee-house,  be  it  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  Here 
I  can  well  imagine  every  advantage  to  accrue,  of  which  your 
correspondent,  R.,  makes  mention,  viz.,  “  the  sunshine  ( when 
injurious,  for  it  is  sometimes  beneficial),  is  warded  off,  a 
moderate  consumption  of  food  takes  place  in  'winter,  internal 
heat  and,  consequently,  early  breeding,  is  promoted,  and  by 
means  of  the  overhanging  eaves  and  swinging  boards,  “some¬ 
what  of  the  effect  of  shady  walls  and  shrubberies  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  summer.”  From  the  opening  observations  of  this 
paper  it  will  be  understood  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
trusting  to  what  Mr.  Miner  says  at  page  222,  viz.,  that  the 
bees  “  will  not  consume  over  one-half  as  much  honey  in 
this  way  as  they  would  if  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
sun  during  the  -winter but,  indeed,  this  bee-house  appears 
to  me  to  meet  all  the  desiderata  in  bee-houses,  without  any 
of  their  inconveniences.  The  cost  of  such  a  structure  ought 
not,  I  should  think,  to  exceed  T-t  (which  is  the  cost  of  my 
own,  just  erected),  a  sum  moderate  enough  as  a  shelter  for 
six  stocks,  and  it  might  be  made  to  accommodate  eight 
colonies,  if  all  storified,  their  entrances  being  distant  a  foot- 
and-a-half  from  each  other.  A  Country  Curate. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  GEESE. 

( Continued  from  page  217.) 

After  enjoying  a  few  sunny  days,  the  goslings  will  soon 
become  hardier,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  common,  or  fields, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  has  been  an  hour  risen ;  for  they  are  pro¬ 
verbial  as  early  risers,  and  will  express  their  impatience  to 
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be  let  out  in  no  very  pleasant  language  to  the  sluggard  who 
delights  in  a  late  morning’s  nap.  Nearly  every  school¬ 
boy  knows  that  it  was  their  gabbling  which  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  Romans,  and  thereby  saved  Rome  from  being 
captured  by  the  Gauls;  and  geese  were  long  after  that 
venerated  by  that  superstitious  people.  Still,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  expose  them,  even  at  a  week  old,  to  too 
much  rain,  though  a  brisk  shower  would  not  injure  them, 
as,  in  such,  they  will  creep  under  their  mothers  ;  but  if  a 
continuous  rain,  the  mothers  will  not  settle  long  in  a  place, 
consequently  the  young  ones  are  then  liable  to  get  soaked 
with  the  wet,  and,  as  I  said  before,  this  has  a  dangerous 
effect  on  them;  therefore,  when  such  is  the  case,  which 
often  happens  at  this  unsettled  season  of  the  year  (the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April),  I  would  advise  to  keep  them  under  cover 
in  an  empty  out-house  during  a  heavy  rain,  and  feed  them 
with  thick  oatmeal  mashes,  mixed  with  small-chopped, 
curled  greens,  or  any  of  the  sorts  of  kale  which  every  cot¬ 
tager  ought  to  have  in  his  garden  at  that  time ;  this  they 
relish  much,  and  will  thrive  well  on,  and  even  if  the  weather 
be  propitious  they  ought  to  have  a  meal  of  this  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  at  three  weeks  old  a  few  dry  oats  may 
be  thrown  among  them,  which  they  will  soon  learn  to  eat, 
and  thrive  on  amazingly. 

After  learning  to  eat  oats,  the  mashes  may  he  discontinued,  j 
There  is  another  sort  of  grain  which  was  a  few  years  ago  j 
much  used  by  the  cottagers  in  this  vicinity  in  feeding  their 
geese  and  goslings  at  this  stage,  called  “  Swimmings ;”  that 
is,  the  light  refuse  barley  which  swims  at  the  top  on  being 
steeped  by  the  maltsters.  These  were  used  when  oats  were 
so  high  in  price  that  the  cottagers  could  not  afford  to  pur¬ 
chase  them,  and  the  swimmings  were  then  considered  as  a 
good  substitute  for  oats,  though,  of  course,  they  had  not  the 
feeding  qualities  in  them  which  oats  had  ;  but  now  the  latter 
are  as  cheap  as  swimmings,  and  are  generally  preferred  for 
that  purpose  in  this  neighbourhood. 

By  the  way,  when  great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept  on  a 
common,  there  must  be  different  marks  put  on  them,  to 
distinguish  the  respective  flocks  from  one  another,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  get  mixed  when  young.  Each  cot¬ 
tager,  therefore,  ought,  and  is  obliged,  to  have  different 
marks,  which  is  usually  made  on  the  feet — such  as  “  heel¬ 
ing,”  “  toeing,”  “  holeing,”  “  tongueing,”  and  “  slitting,”  the 
webs  or  the  feet.  As  all  these  processes  cannot  be  done 
without  some  pain,  and  also  cannot  be  dispensed  with  where 
many  are  kept,  and  liable  to  get  intermixed  when  young, 
therefore  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  as  the  younger 
the  goslings  are,  the  less  they  will  feel  the  pain.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  marking  is  done  in  the  evening,  when 
they  can  be  put  under  their  mothers  after  the  operation  is 
performed,  and  the  bleeding,  if  any,  will  soon  cease,  by 
their  being  kept  from  moving.  The  marking  ought  not  to 
be  delayed  later  than  the  second  day  after  they  leave  the 
shell,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above.  The  heeling  and 
toeing  is  done  by  cutting,  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  one 
or  more  of  these  members  off  close  by  the  nail,  according 
to  the  fancy  or  different  mark  of  the  owners;  and  every 
owner  ought  to  retain  his  own  mark  from  year  to  year, 
which  practice  is  strictly  adhered  to  here,  where  there  are,  I 
should  think,  not  less  than  two  hundred  different  flocks  of 
geese  kept  on  the  common,  and  I  dare  say  not  two  flocks 
marked  alike.  Even  in  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scot¬ 
land  this  practice  is  earned  on  to  the  present  day  with  the 
sheep  and  black  cattle,  the  only  difference  being  that  they 
are  marked  in  the  ear  instead  of  the  feet.  The  dissimilarity 
of  marks  required  for  such  a  number  of  flocks  of  geese  re¬ 
quire  that  holeing,  slitting,  and  tongueing,  must  also  be  re¬ 
sorted  to ;  the  former  is  done  by  running  a  round  piece  of  red- 
hot  iron,  about  a  quarter-of-an-inch  in  diameter,  through 
one  or  more  of  the  webs  of  either  or  both  feet;  the  slitting 
is  done  by  cutting  right  up  the  middle  of  the  web,  or  webs  ; 
and  the  tongueing,  by  cutting  the  outside  of  the  web,  and 
making  it  appear  something  similar  to  the  teeth  of  a  large 
saw.  Besides  being  thus  marked  on  the  feet,  they  are 
usually,  when  first  put  on  a  common,  marked  with  varied 
and  mixed  coloured  worsted,  run  through  the  skin  of  the 
neck  with  a  needle,  and  knotted,  leaving  about  an  inch  of 
the  worsted  to  hang  down.  This  is  called  “  cockading  ” 
them,  and  is  indispensable  when  put  first  on  a  common,  as 
they  are  not  only  easily  distinguished  by  their  owners  at  a 


distance — for  the  marks  in  the  feet  when  young  are  difficult 
to  discern  when  they  get  intermixed  together — but  even  the 
old  ones  are  endowed  with  that  powerful  instinct  to  pick  out 
one  who  has  intruded  himself  upon  them,  and  will  instantly 
peck  and  ill-use  him  if  lie  has  a  strange-coloured  cockade 
hanging  on  him. — Llebig. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ANOMALIES  OF  POTATO -GROWING. 

I  now  write  to  say  what  it  was  that  puzzled  me  so  much 
in  184.').  Having  something  like  two  acres  of  potatoes 
planted  in  a  ten-acre  field,  and  having  five  sorts,  I  planted 
six  rows  of  each  sort,  two  feet  apart  from  row  to  row. 
No.  1,  Ash -leaved.  No.  2,  Early  Shaws,  which,  being  early, 
were  a  very  good  crop  and  sound.  No.  3,  Jersey  Blues  ;  not 
one  bushel  of  sound  ones,  but  a  very  heavy  crop.  No.  4, 
what  we  call  here  Stone  Kidneys,  were  all  sound,  and  sold 
to  a  neighbour  for  £7  Is.  No.  5,  York  Pink  Eyes;  not  one 
bushel  of  sound  ones,  but  a  very  heavy  crop.  Now,  I  ask, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Stone  Kidneys,  though  be¬ 
tween  the  others  that  were  all  diseased,  should  be  all  sound? 

I  have  read  much  concerning  the  potato  disease,  and  not 
any  two  writers  fully  agree  as  to  where  the  disease  first 
makes  its  attack.  It  may  be  said  by  some,  on  the  bine  most 
certainly,  and  I  know  that  there  it  first  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  is  not  that  the  effect  of  a  cause  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  is,  and  that  the  disease  comes  first  in  the 
tubers.  The  question  still  remains — What  is  the  best  pre 
ventive  ?  Early  planting  is  one,  and  by  no  means  the 
least,  seeing  the  disease  does  not  ordinarily  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  until  somewhere  towards  the  middle  of  July,  and  by 
that  time  early  planted  potatoes  have  done  growing.  I  wish 
I  could  prevail  on  one  of  my  cottage-garden  neighbours  to 
plant  early,  or  under  ashes, — but  that  deep-rooted  thing, 
Custom,  seems  insurmountable.  I  was  speaking  to  one  the 
other  day  on  early  planting,  and  the  answer  was — “  Bless 
you,  I  know  it  will  not  do.” 

There  is  a  Variegated  Senecio,  with  light  pimple  flowers, 
and  double.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  some  years.  1  cannot 
think  how  it  escaped  Mr.  Beaton,  as  most  assuredly  it 
would  make  a  very  pretty  edging  or  small  bed,  not  being  a 
very  rampant  grower.  If  any  one  knows  anything  about  it, 
I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is  to  be  got.  It  strikes  as 
freely  as  any,  but  is  bad  to  keep  through  the  winter,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  young  plants.  A  Thinking  Gakdeneb. 


EGGS  LAID  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

People  would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  these, 
especially  when  the  Exhibition  is  one  that  happens  to  be 
open  for  several  days,  and  the  fowls,  therefore,  have  to  he 
on  the  spot  some  time  before  and  after.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  remember  that  most  of  the  birds  are 
in  the  best  possible  health  and  condition.  The  poor  things 
are  sadly  puzzled  what  to  do  with  their  inconveniently-timed 
produce.  It  is  amusing  to  see  a  Bantam  hen,  after  a  few 
moments  of  deep  thought,  carefully  roll  her  possible  chicken 
up  one  corner  of  her  pen.  But  Committees  will  soon  have  to 
relieve  the  perplexity  of  the  exhibited,  by  coming  to  some 
decision  on  the  matter.  A  correspondent  writes,  “  If  birds 
are  sold  at  from  £b  to  £10  each,  do  not  you  think  that 
attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  eggs  they  lay  on  their 
visits  to  these  shows,  and  that  exhibitors  of  the  really  good 
varieties  will  be  found  insisting  on  the  admission  of  their 
servants,  or  that  some  other  means  be  adopted  to  secure 
them  ?  I  mooted  this  point  to  the  authorities  at  Halifax, 
and  they  promised  to  attend  to  it."  D. 


PROTECTION  OF  GOOSEBERRY  AND 
CURRANT-TREE  BUDS. 

On  visiting  Mr.  Rivers'  nursery-grounds  early  this  year, 
he  called  my  attention  to  the  mode  he  pursued  for  protecting 
his  gooseberry  and  currant-tree  buds  from  injury  by  small 
birds  in  spring.  It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  worthy  of 
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record  for  the  benefit  of  all  amateur  and  operative  gar¬ 
deners  ;  and  if  you  like  its  insertion,  here  the  simple 
remedy  is : — The  operation  of  pruning  being  completed, 
as  it  may  be  now  in  this  fine,  open  season,  Mr.  Rivers  scatters 
thickly  over  the  bushes  what,  in  Norfolk,  we  call  “  short  muck," 
or  “  short  Utter  from  a  dunghill,"  and  leaves  it  there  till  spring 
begins  to  develope  the  young  leaf  from  the  bud.  This,  he 
tells  me,  perfectly  secures  his  trees  from  all  the  injury 
usually  occasioned  by  the  onslaught  of  the  little  chirpers, 
which,  for  those  who  admire  and  cultivate  good  and  useful 
summer  fruit,  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. — 
W.  Mason,  Necton ,  Norfolk. 


GUTTA  PERCHA  TRELLIS. 

The  following  hint  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  greenhouses  (of  course,  it  can  only  be  applicable 
to  those  who  study  economy,  and,  perhaps,  even  to  them,  it 
may  be  nothing  new),  but  I  have  not  seen  it,  except  in  my 
own, — I  allude  to  the  use  of  gutta  percha,  instead  of  wire, 
for  training  plants  along  the  top  and  sides  of  the  house.  I 
found  very  great  difficulty  in  applying  wire,  as  it  requires  a 
very  experienced  hand  to  run  it  straight,  and  stretch  it 
tightly.  A  friend  of  mine  happening  to  come  in  and  see 
me  vainly  endeavouring  to  stretch  my  wire  so  as  to  appear 
“  eyeable,”  suggested  gutta  percha,  which  I  tried,  and  have 
had  it  in  use  all  through  last  summer.  I  think  it  will  an¬ 
swer  quite  as  well  as  wire.  It  has  never  “  given  ”  under 
the  highest  temperature.  F.  G. 


SUCCESSFUL  MODE  OF  POTATO 
PLANTING. 

My  potato  experiments  are  not  yet  complete,  nor  should 
I  feel  justified  in  recommending  a  system  after  one  year’s 
trial,  however  successful.  When  I  think  I  have  established 
results  that  may  be  generally  useful,  I  will,  with  pleasure, 
report  them  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  or,  which  would 
perhaps  be  better,  send  you  the  facts  to  be  put  into  readable 
form,  for  which  my  professional  engagements  leave  me 
little  leisure. 

It  is  possible  that  my  plan  may  have  been  tried.  The 
object  is  to  save  seed,  and  give  more  light  and  air  to  the 
plants.  I  plant  on  ridges,  three  feet  wide,  one  row  down 
the  centre,  choosing  the  finest  potatoes,  and  placing  them 
thirty  inches  apart.  I  flat-hoe  early,  and  when  the  stalks 
are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  they  are  spread  from  the  centre, 
forming  a  circle,  and  the  earth  is  pulled  by  hand  over  the 
middle  of  the  plant ;  this  process  is  repeated  whenever  the 
earth  cracks. 

I  succeeded  this  last  year  in  my  garden  in  producing  from 
a  ridge  15  feet  by  3  feet,  72-J  lbs.  of  potatoes,  from  six- 
planted  whole  in  March  last.  The  several  weights  were 
15  lbs.,  15  lbs.,  12  lbs.,  Ilf  lbs.,  9flbs.,  9  lbs.  Each 
potato  a  different  sort.  Of  the  first,  the  Old  Guernsey,  six 
tubers  weighed  more  than  6  lbs,  and  of  the  second,  a  pink 
kidney,  there  were  not  more  than  forty  potatoes  to  make  up 
the  15  lbs.  All  the  potatoes  were  particularly  fine. 

H.  B.,  South  Petlierton. 

[We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  results  of  this 
year  which  may  arise  from  our  correspondent’s  mode  of 
potato  culture ;  and  we  recommend  it  at  once  to  be  tried  by 
all  our  readers  on  a  small  scale.  The  importance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  from  9  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  of  large  potatoes  from  one  root) 
needs  no  argument  to  enforce  it. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gabdeneb.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 

Error. —All  through  the  essay  at  page  256,  the  name  of  the  plant 
should  be  spelt  Aretocalyx,  and  arctos,  a  bear. 
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Calabash  ( R .  0.). — Most  certainly  the1  Calabash  will  not  succeed  out- 
of-doors  in  the  North  of  England.  It  is  a  stove  shrub.  But  we  suspect 
you  mean  the  Squash,  which  will  do  there,  it  being,  in  fact,  only  a  variety 
of  the  Gourd  or  Pumpkin,  but  differing  in  the  manner  of  growth,  and, 
except  for  novelty,  but  little  grown. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Seed  (Ibid). — You  may  with  perfect  safety  ^ 
depend  on  the  seeds  of  last  year  being  fertile  this.  The  opinion  that 
Melon  and  Cucumber  seeds  ought  to  be  old  to  be  prolific,  is  fast  wearing 
away,  and  though  gardeners  prefer  seeds  of  these  fruits  three  or  four 
years  old,  they  never  hesitate  to  sow  that  of  the  last  year,  when  they  wish 
to  have  the  kind.  As  a  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  old  seed  being  necessary, 
we  have  seen  a  very  nice  crop  of  Melons  late  in  the  summer,  which  were 
the  produce  from  seed  saved  that  same  season,  and,  consequently,  could 
only  be  a  week  or  two  old  when  sow-n. 

Cassabar  Melon  (Ibid). — This  is  one  of  the  tender  Persian  varieties, 
which  require  a  brighter  sun  than  we  often  have  in  England,  and  unless 
under  advantageous  circumstances,  seldom  do  well.  A  soil  too  rich,  and 
an  atmosphere  too  moist,  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  your  failure.  If  you 
try  again,  withhold  water  for  some  time  previously  to  their  showing  fruit, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  foliage  healthy,  and  then,  if  you 
keep  the  vine  thin,  and  stop  the  points,  you  will  probably  succeed.  Per¬ 
sian  Melons  that  have  been  grown  in  England,  and  have  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  naturalized,  are  more  fruitful  than  newly  imported  seed. 
An  article  on  Melons  will  shortly  appear  in  our  pages. 

Forcing  Fuchsias  (An  Amateur). — The  latter  end  of  April,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  is  far  too  early  to  bloom  Fuchsias  in  good  condition.  If 
you  wish  to  try,  you  may  do  so,  but  you  should  have  a  forcing-house  to 
bring  them  on  rapidly,  and  you  must  lose  no  time  in  commencing  them. 
Repot,  and  place  in  a  heat  of  50°  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  | 
made  some  fresh  leaves  and  shoots,  increase  the  heat  to  55°.  It  is  not  I 
advisable,  however,  to  try  too  many,  for  your  success  is  very  doubtful. 
The  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July,  is  the  proper  season  to  flower 
this  plant  in  perfection. 

Dahlias  (Ibid). —  If  you  do  not  wish  to  increase  your  stock  of  Dahlias, 
pot  the  old  roots  in  March,  and  grow  them  on  slowly  in  your  greenhouse 
till  it  is  time  to  place  them  out  in  the  open  air,  under  shelter  of  hoops 
and  mats  in  frosty  nights  ;  and  when  the  season  is  advanced  so  far,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  frosts  occurring,  plant  them  out  immediately  where 
they  are  to  flower.  If  you  wish  to  increase  them,  but  not  largely,  you 
may  divide  the  roots,  leaving  an  eye  to  each  tuber,  pot  them,  and  treat 
them  like  the  entire  plant.  Then,  again,  if  you  desire  to  increase  any 
particular  kinds  that  do  not  show  many  buds,  cut  off  the  cuttings  as  they 
spring  up,  put  them  in  small  pots  singly,  and  place  the  cuttings  in  heat 
to  root.  Afterwards  repot  and  harden  them  to  bear  the  full  air  and  light. 
The  best  time  to  start  Dahlias  for  cuttings,  is  early  in  March. 

Shifting  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  (G.  II.).— You  had  better 
shake  them  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  pot  them  in  fresh  before  starting. 
See  back  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Flower  of  the  Day  (J.  H.  N.).— The  novelty  of  this  beautiful 
variegated  Geranium  will  plead  in  excuse  for  making  an  edging  of  it 
round  a  bed  of  fancy  Geraniums,  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  colour, 
though  not  a  bright  scarlet,  is  too  much  so  for  such  a  bed  as  you  propose. 

It  makes  a  very  beautiful  bed  by  itself.  Your  question  about  Hoses  for 
four  beds,  is  too  indefinite  to  enable  us  to  answer  it.  What  class  of  Roses 
do  you  wish  to  plant — Noisettes,  Chinas,  Bourbons,  Teas,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  or  what  ?  If  you  cannot  select  from  late  numbers,  let  us  hear 
from  you  again. 

Flowering  Evergreens  (Queen  Mab).— As  n  general  rule,  ever- 
greens  may  be  considered,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  as  not  flowering  at 
all.  The  new  Ceonothuses  from  California,  which  are  not  yet  quite 
proved,  are  the  only  addition  we  can  suggest  to  what  you  already  possess. 

Cuttings  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  (H.  L.  D.).— It  is  too  soon  yet  to 
make  cuttings  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  to  be  rooted  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
middle  of  March  will  be  time  enough  for  you  ;  but  those  who  have  hot¬ 
beds  or  pits  are  putting  them  in  now  by  the  thousand,  being  the  thin¬ 
nings  of  old  plants  kept  growing  slowly  all  winter. 

Sowing  Anemones  ( Ignotus ). — Sow  the  seeds  about  the  end  of 
February,  in  boxes,  if  you  have  the  convenience  to  shelter  them,  and  if 
not,  sow  in  the  open  ground  early  in  April.  This  is  on  the  supposition 
that  you  mean  common  border  sorts. 

Standard  Roses  (D.  H,).— You  complain  of  the  stiffness  and  naked 
stems  of  tall  Standard  Roses,  and  wish  to  know  if  they  can  be  improved 
by  planting  others  with  them,  “  and  let  them  grow  so  as  to  look  like 
bushes  with  different  coloured  roses,  one  above  the  other.”  A  very  good 
idea,  which  may  be  easily  carried  out  in  good  soil,  and  there  would  be  no 
harm  if  some  of  the  low  ones — say  Gloire  de  Rosamene — should  mix  with 
the  heads  of  the  standards one  of  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  planted  quite 
close  to  the  standard,  then  three  of  Madame  Laffay,  a  little  from  the 
stem,  and  five  of  Dr.  Marx,  or  any  of  the  medium  growers  on  the  out¬ 
side,  would  make  a  very  pretty  group,  and  the  colours  might  be  varied  by 
budding  on  the  shoots  in  addition. 

Cow-keeping  (Ibid).— It  you  soiled  your  cows— that  is,  cut  the  food 
for  them,  and  gave  it  to  them  in  a  yard,  one-and-a-half  acre  of  moderately 
fertile  land  will  keep  a  cow  all  the  year  round,  and  much  less  ground  will 
do  the  same  under  very  assiduous  management.  If  you  have  only  grass 
land,  one  acre-and-a-half,  a  ton  of  hay  in  summer,  and  one  ton  ot  hay 
in  winter,  besides  carrots  and  cabbages,  is  an  average  proportion.  Why 
not  break  up  some  of  the  grass  to  grow  winter  feed.  See  what  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  says  on  the  subject  in  his  shilling  volume  on  The  Cow,  published 
as  one  of  “  Richardson’s  Rural  Handbooks.” 

Barren  Walnut  Tree  (A  Constant  Subscriber,  Hereford).— As  your 
Walnut  blooms  and  sets  freely,  and  casts  the  fruit  about  Midsummer,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  drought  and  a  hungry  soil  are  the  causes  of  the 
evil.  If  your  soil  is  dry,  cover  the  surface,  over  the  roots,  with  some  old 
compost,  pond  mud,  or  ditchings,  which  have  been  mellowed  j  you  may 
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lay  on  eight  inches,  and  over  the  whole  space  between  the  trunk  and  eight 
feet  from  it. 

Brussels  Stocks  (SO. — These  appear  to  be  a  very  coarse-wooded 
Plum— a  wilding.  We  believe  our  nurserymen  bud  Nectarines  and 
Peaches  on  the  Muscle  stock,  another  wilding  Plum,  and  Apricots  on  the 
same,  or  what  is  called  a  “  commoner  ”  stock. 

C.  P. — We  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you  shortly  as  to  Orchard- 
houses. 

Paddock  and  Kitchen-Garden  (A  Constant  Subscriber).  —  You 
should  have  stated  the  depth  and  character  of  both  soil  and  subsoil  of 
your  paddock  land.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  all  querists  will  not  give  the 
data  necessary ;  half  a  dozen  lines  distinctly  given  would  generally  com¬ 
prise  the  largest  case.  If  your  paddock  land  is  a  free  loam  and  deep,  a 
good  working  will  suflice  for  getting  a  nice  tilth  for  the  seeds.  If  stubborn 
and  shallow  soil,  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply  old  manure,  harrowing  it 
in  the  surface  before  rolling  the  seeds.  A  dressing  of  Peruvian  guano, 
mixed  with  plenty  of  ashes  and  some  soot,  would  answer  well.  In  the 
former  case,  you  will  have  to  dress  the  grass  roots  when  established. 
Farmers  here  would  have  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley  with  the  seeds.  As  to 
your  kitchen-garden,  be  sure  you  form  platforms  for  your  trees,  marking 
out  stations  ;  being  “a  constant  subscriber,”  just  turnover  our  index, 
and  look  for  “  platforms,”  “stations,”  &c.  Age  of  trees  for  kitchen- 
garden,  about  three  or  four  years  from  the  bud  or  graft.  Pears  on 
Quince  stocks.  Pears  for  your  purpose  :  Jargonelle,  Dunmore,  Williams’ 
Boncliretien,  Beiirre  d’  Arnaults,  Louis  bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Diet, 
Glout  Morceuu,  Ne  plus  Meuris.  Apples:  Early  Margaret,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Golden  Drop,  Bibston  Pippin,  Pearson’s  Plate,  Lamb  Abbey 
Pearmain,  Old  Nonpareil.  Gooseberries:  Early  Green  Hairy,  Green 
Gage,  Champagne,  Warrington,  Rockwood,  Scorpion,  Coe’s  Late  Red, 
Rumbullion,  and  Old  Rough  Red.  Currants  :  Black  Naples,  Hough¬ 
ton  Castle  Red,  Red  Dutch,  Knight’s  Sweet  Red,  and  White  Dutch. 
Raspberries  :  Fastolff,  Yellow  Antwerp,  Large  Fruited  Monthly,  In 
ornamental  shrubs  you  will  do  well  to'  apply  to  a  first-rate  nurseryman 
for  a  catalogue. 

Pampas  Grass  (A  New  Subscriber). — In  reply  to  your  queries,  Mr. 
Moore,  of  the  Glasnevin  Gardens,  says,  “  The  Pampas  Grass  has  been 
tried  in  England,  and  found  to  succeed  admirably.  Mr.  Hutton,  of 
Putney  Park,  near  London,  got  a  plant  from  the  Glasnevin  Gardens  a 
few  years  ago,  which  now  rivals  any  specimen  which  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Ireland.  The  foliage  is  very  rigid,  and  much  serrated  at  the 
edges,  consequently  useless  for  cattle  in  the  British  Isles,  where  so  many 
of  the  most  valuable  species  of  grasses  are  easily  grown.  On  the  great 
South  American  pampas,  it  is  eaten  by  the  herds  of  wild  cattle  which 
roam  over  these  extensive  plains.  The  foliage  grows  six  feet  long  in 
favourable  localities,  and  the  flowering  culms  from  nine  to  eleven  feet 
where  the  plants  are  strong  ;  from  six  to  eight  on  weak  plants.  It  has 


never  yet  ripened  seed  in  Europe.  The  only  way  it  can  be  obtained  is  by 
plants,  which  have  been  sent  to  the  principal  public  gardens  and  nur¬ 
series  in  England  and  Scotland  from  the  Glasnevin  Gardens.” 

Cineraria  maritima  (A  Subscriber,  East  Retford). — Send  us  your 
address  on  a  stamped  envelope,  and  a  post-stamp  with  it,  and  we  will 
forward  it  to  a  friend  who  will  perhaps  supply  you.  We  cannot  promise 
any  alteration  as  to  the  last  page. 

Many  Queries. — X.  Y.  Z.  wishes  to  learn  a  good  mode  of  drying 
Cherries  and  Currants ;  how  to  Crystallize  Fruits  with  sugar ;  whether 
a  cheap  Cider  Mill  worked  by  one  man  is  procurable ;  and  how  to  make 
Black  Puddings  ? 

Guano  (Ibid). — Lime  is  one  of  the  worst  of  possible  mixtures  with 
guano  :  it  helps  to  set  free  the  ammonia  in  it. 

Dissolving  Bones  (Hid). — The  bones  should  be  ground  fine,  sprinkled 
with  half  the  weight  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitrol)  that  is 
to  be  used  ;  and  of  this  acid  half-a-pound  is  required  for  each  pound  of 
bones.  The  mixture  to  be  made  in  a  cask  much  larger  than  is  required 
for  the  quantity  to  be  made,  as  the  materials  swell  when  mixed.  Stir 
with  a  wooden  pole,  and  be  careful,  as  the  mixture  is  corrosive. 

Red-spangled  Dorking  Fowls.— If  H.  H.  will  send  us  his  direction 
on  a  stamped  envelope  we  have  a  communication  for  him. 

Root-pruning  (Omega)— Never  mind  the  gravel;  begin  to  grub 
through  it  sideways  under  the  tree,  and  cut  through  any  tap-roots  that 
have  entered  it. 

Beer-shops  (G.  Dawson). — We  quite  agree  with  you  that  “  one-half 
of  what  is  yearly  spent,  in  worse  than  useless  drinking,  in  almost  any 
neighbourhood,  would  more  than  amply  supply  the  same  with  useful 
books  and  periodical  literature.”  This  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  much 
enforced  upon  cottagers. 

Bees— Gas  Tar  (W.  F.  G.).-We  have  seen  bee-houses  painted  with 
gas  tar  that  had  been  previously  boiled,  without  injuring  them  by  its 
smell ;  but  it  is  a  bad  paint  for  the  purpose,  the  bees  alighting  on  it,  and 
being  entrapped  as  if  by  bird-lime. 

Heating  a  Pit  (W.  Salcombe). — Can  any  one  of  our  readers  state  his 
experience  of  obtaining  hottom-lieat,  as  well  as  top-heat,  by  means  of 
one  flow  and  one  return  pipe  ? 

Cornwall  Poultry'  Show  (G.  E.). — The  money  stated  after  each 
prize  winner,  is  the  price  asked  for  the  birds  exhibited.  The  large  sums 
are  usually  intended  by  the  owners  to  prevent  a  sale. 

Arrangement  of  Colours  (Rhiwargor).— Mr.  Beaton  has  no  time 
just  now.  We  will  see  about  the  other  queries. 

Grafts  on  upper  side  of  Branch  (Verax), — We  are  sorry  you  can- 


branch  prepared  for  receiving  the  scion. 


BRANCn  WITH  SCION  INSERTED. 


not  comprehend  how  grafts  can  be  put  in  a  branch  without  beheading  it. 
For  the  sake  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  yourself,  we  insert  a  sketch  Mr. 
Fleming  has  sent  us,  of  his  mode  of  grafting  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches  of  pears,  or  as  he  says,  “of  any  other  of  the  hardy  fruits  that 
require  to  be  grafted.”  We  trust  you  will  profit  by  it.  Your  inquiries 
about  vines  in  pots  shall  be  answered  shortly. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillars  (T.  M.  W.).— We  should  pity  the  man 
who  relied  upon  destroying  these  by  putting  a  piece  of  furze  in  full 
bloom  in  the  middle  of  the  bush. 

Title-page  of  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary  (G.  H.  J.).< — 
This  is  published,  and  the  work  concluded.  Your  seeds  are  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Spinach  or  Orach  (Atriplex  hortensis).  It  is  much  used  in  France. 

Root-boiling  House  and  Greenhouse  (J.  M.). — See  what  Mr. 
Fish  has  said  to-day. 

Soil  for  American  Plants  (A  Constant  Subscriber). — The  “moist 
black  peat  ”  you  mention  will  not  do  under  any  circumstances.  That  is 
bog  peat,  useful  only  for  burning.  You  must  not  use  lime  either.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  any  real  peat  soil  from  a  sandy  heath,  you  must  com¬ 
pound  a  soil,  as  best  you  can,  of  two  parts  light  gravelly  soil,  two  parts 
sand,  one  part  lcaf-inould,  and  one  part  old  sawdust. 


get  in,  if  the  wood-work  and  glazing  are  near  the  mark.  Such  damp 
now  would  be  ruinous  to  many  plants.  If  the  flue  passing  the  end  of 
the  house  will  not  give  sufficient  heat,  you  must  either  obtain  more  heat, 
or  husband  it  by  covering  the  glass  in  cold  weather.  Even  in  mild 
weather,  get  what  heat  you  can,  and  ventilate  freely,  as  this  is  not  the 
time  to  give  a  close  humid  atmosphere  to  any  flowering  plants,  unless 
those  just  beginning  to  grow. 

Currants  against  a  Wall  (Mesembryanthemum) . — You  may  allow 
these  to  grow  up  in  a  single  stem  without  stopping,  and  by  pruning  close 
have  no  wide-extending  branches  at  all.  The  fruit  is  then  borne  in 
clusters  close  to  the  stem.  If  so  trained  on  what  may  be  called  the  long- 
rod  system,  the  plants  need  not  be  more  than  three  feet  apart.  Your 
other  queries  next  week. 

Cuttings  (An  Amateur). — Covering  the  soil  in  the  pots  with  sand 
will  be  more  effectual  in  preventing  the  cuttings  damping-off  than  so 
covering  the  surface  of  the  hotbed.  Plunge  the  pots,  and  admit  air  day 
and  night,  if  possible.  Excess  of  stagnant  moisture  is  the  chief  cause 
of  damping-off.  Sowing  peas,  or  any  other  crop,  year-  after  year  on  the 
same  plot,  is  very  bad  practice.  See  what  Mr.  Robson  says  to-day  on 
“  Rotation  of  Crops.” 


Correa  Leaves  Falling  (W.  B.). — The  roughness  iu  the  leaf  is 
natural  to  it ;  after  flowering,  and  as  new  growth  proceeds,  many  of  the 
old  leaves  will  get  rusted  and  drop.  This,  however,  is  not  the  reason  of 
both  your  young  and  old  leaves  dropping.  We  suspect  it  is  solely  owing 
to  moving  it  from  a  temperature  of  50°,  into  a  house  very  damp,  and  as 
low  at  times  as  the  freezing  point.  We  cannot  see  how  the  water  should 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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!  Weatherwear  London  in  1851. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera¬ 
tures  of  these  days  are  45.9°  and  32°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  5/°,  occurredon  the  17th  in  1847  >  and  the  lowest  cold,  18°  on  the  18th 
in  1845.  During  the  period  111  days  were  fine,  and  on  64  rain  fell. 


I 


Whenever  we  liear  it  said  of  any  one — “  He  is  an  en¬ 
thusiast,”  we  are  always  prepared  to  hear  of  a  character  not 
only  capable  of  excellence,  hut  adapted  for  etfecting  bene¬ 
ficial  changes.  We  picture  to  ourselves  a  form  of  which 
Ciesar  would  have  said — “Would  he  were  fatter,”  for  en¬ 
thusiasts  usually  have  “  a  lean  and  hungry  look,  and  think 
too  much.”  To  such  men  as  these  we  owe  all  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  whilst  the  “  sleek-headed  men,  and 
such  as  sleep  o’  nights,”  usually  are  contented  with  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  things  as  they  are,  and  remain  well-satisfied  if 
that  sleep  is  unbroken,  and  that  head  never  bedewed  with 
perspiration.  Without  enthusiasm,  a  man  may  be  a  very 
worthy,  enduring,  personage,  but  he  will  never  be  a  great 
character ;  he  will  escape  many  mistakes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  but  he  will  also  miss  much  that  is  useful,  and  still 
more  of  bright  and  solid  satisfaction,  die  will  never  rush 
out  naked,  like  Archimedes,  crying — “  I  have  found  it — I 
have  found  it!”  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  makes  a 
discovery  so  important  as  to  excuse  him  for  being  forgetful 
of  his  shirt. 

Among  the  wildest  of  enthusiasts  in  our  days,  would  be 
classed  the  private  gentleman  who  not  only  proposed,  but 
set  to  work  to  raise  ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  charitable 
object,  by  the  sale  of  plants  !  Yet  such  a  man  in  the  last 
century  was  the  Reverend  William  Hanbury,  and,  what 
will  surprise  some  of  our  readers  more,  he  went  very  far 
towards  accomplishing  his  object. 

Mr.  Hanbury,  when  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in  1751, 
finding  the  collections  of  seeds  and  plants  which  he  could 
then  obtain  from  nurserymen  were  very  limited,  resolved  to 
establish  a  nursery  in  his  parish  of  Church  Langton,  in 
Leicestershire,  not  with  any  intention  to  appropriate  the 
profits  to  himself,  but  to  raise  LTO,fiOO,  and  to  devote  this  to 
the  improvement  of  the  church,  and  the  establishment  of 
various  charities. 

Objects  so  praiseworthy,  one  might  anticipate  could  have 
met  with  no  enemies  ;  yet,  true  it  is,  that  two  maiden  ladies 
resident  in  the  parish  to  be  benefited,  adopted  every 
measure  within  their  power  to  frustrate  Mr.  Hanbury’s 
beneficent  design.  They  succeeded  so  far  as  to  retard  it 
two  years  ;  for  having,  with  the  consent  of  the  parishioners, 
planted  twenty  thousand  trees  on  a  piece  of  copyhold  land, 
on  which  they  had  a  right  ol'  common,  these  two  ladies, 
withdrawing  their  approval,  had  the  fence  broken  down,  and 
annuals  entitled  to  pasture  turned  in  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  t  he  trees  were  incapable  of  removal,  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  destroyed.  The  names  of  these  two  ladies  deserve 
to  be  commemorated — they  were  Mrs.  Pickering,  and  Mrs. 
Byrd. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  these  two  lady-furies  through  their 
various  efforts  to  annoy  Mr.  Hanbury,  but  it  is  an  exlii- 
lirating  fact  that  he  pressed  forward  firmly  and  success¬ 
fully,  and  in  1705,  from  the  profits  of  the  nursery,  built 
an  organ,  put  up  three  new  bells,  and  erected  a  gallery 
in  the  church,  besides  having  a  surplus  of  AT500.  With 
this,  and  other  additions,  he  purposed  to  found  a  college, 
and  other  beneficial  endowments,  but  death  came  upon 
him  before  he  could  realize  his  intentions.  He  died  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1778,  in  his  bill’d  year,  and  liis 
remains  are  deposited  in  a  mausoleum  built  by  himself, 
the  inside’  of  which,  by  his  own  direction,  is  of  the  best 
stucco,  and  a  bright  yellow.  The  coffin  is  covered  with 


black  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  silver  furniture,  which 
are  to  be  repaired  as  often  as  they  become  tarnished.  On  a 
compartment  opposite  the  door  is  placed  the  bust  of  the 
founder,  and  under  it  these  w’ords  :  “  I  will  not  suffer  mine 
eyes  to  sleep,  nor  the  temples  of  my  head  to  take  rest,  until 
I  have  found  out  a  place  for  the  temple  of  the  Lord.” — Ps. 
cxxxii.  45.  On  the  other  side,  over  the  door,  is  written, 

“  Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  heard  my  desires,  and  hast  given  an 
heritage  unto  those  wdio  fear  thy  name.” — Ps.  lxi.  5.  These 
compartments  are  black,  and  the  letters  are  gold.  The 
inside  of  the  mausoleum  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and 
the  door  set  open  every  morning,  excepting  in  hazy,  misty, 
or  rainy  weather,  in  summer  by  five  in  the  morning  till 
seven  in  the  evening ;  decreasing  in  proportion  till  the 
winter  quarter,  when  from  ten  till  three  in  the  afternoon  j 
may  be  found  sufficient  airing.  And  a  cell  is  to  be  built  for  j 
a  woman  of  irreproachable  character,  who  is  to  be  allowed  | 
2s.  (id.  a  week  to  keep  it  in  proper  order.  The  trustees  of  j 
the  Hanbury  charity  are  enjoined  to  the  due  observance  of  j 
the  above  regulations. 

“  With  a  firmness  of  mind  equal  to  the  benevolence  of  I 
his  heart,”  says  Mr.  Gough,  “  Mr.  Hanbury  seemed,  in  the  j 
course  of  about  29  years,  to  have  brought  to  the  utmost  j 
degree  of  maturity  and  stability  human  affairs  are  capable  j 
of,  this  singular  undertaking,  of  raising  from  a  plantation  of 
all  the  various  trees,  plants,  Ac.,  the  world  produces,  a 
yearly  fund  of  near  .€1 0,000,  sufficient  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  instruct  the  ignorant,  adorn  the  parish,  and  benefit 
this  and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Rutland,  as  long  as 
integrity  and  public  spirit  subsist  in  Britain,  or  dare  to  defy 
singularity  and  censure.  This  generous  design  claims  a 
place  here  on  a  double  account.  We  antiquaries  have  great 
obligations  to  this  liberal  founder,  wrho  has  appropriated  a 
part  of  this  fund  to  the  compiling  and  publishing  a  History 
of  every  County  of  England,  by  a  Professor  appointed  on  ! 
purpose.” 

To  aid  in  raising  the  fund  he  desired,  he  began  publishing  1 
in  1760,  in  sixpenny  numbers,  A  complete  body  of  Planting 
and  Gardening.  It  filled  150  numbers,  wras  completed  in 
1773,  and  remains  in  two  large  folio  volumes  a  monument 
of  the  author’s  industry.  Those  who  wish  for  fuller  details 
of  his  struggles  and  labours  to  effect  his  object,  will  find 
them  in  another  work,  published  by  him  in  17G7,  entitled, 

A  History  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Charitable  Founda¬ 
tions  at  Church  Langton.  Nor  is  the  undertaking  without 
its  laureat,  for  we  have  now  a  volume  before  us  from  thq 
pen  of  a  gentleman,  rendered  insignificant  by  his  name  of 
JVofy,  in  which  volume  is  a  poem  entitled  Church  Langton ,  ! 
where,  dwelling  on  Mr.  Hanbury’s  plan,  he  says  ; — 

“  No  churchman  dignified,  no  prelate  high, 

Proposed  the  scheme,  or  aided  its  supply, 

No  heir  of  fortune,  no  distinguished  man 
Of  rank  or  birth  gave  sanction  to  the  plan. 

If  dissipation,  with  all  follies  fraught, 

Hath  not  extinguish’d  ev’ry  finer  thought. 

Start,  grandeur !  start  and  blush  !  when  thou  art  told 
A  truth  the  muse  with  pleasure  must  unfold. 

A  generous  Rector,  a  mere  plain  Divine, 

Alone,  unaided,  form’d  the  vast  design, 

K’en  at  a  time  when  headstrong  passions  rule, 

And  oft  degrade  the  wisest  to  a  fool. 

Yet  here  did  youthful  genius  start  aside, 

Nor  wanted  dull  experience  for  a  guide  ; 

Rare  proof  that  genius  of  itself  can  climb 
The  steep  of  art  without  the  help  of  time.” 
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As  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  our  readers,  whether  they 
are  the  buyers  or  the  sellers  of  garden  produce,  that 
where  this  produce  may  be  obtained  should  be  exten¬ 
sively  published,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  pro¬ 
minence  to  this  communication  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  had  a  long  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  annotates. 

The  Philosophy  of  Advertising  is  only  understood  by 
few  persons,  and  it  is  as  well  for  them  that  the  knowledge  of 
it  is  so  limited.  In  the  absence  of  publicity,  Mr.  A.’s  nursery 
may  have  in  its  stock  ten  thousand  over-grown  or  full-grown 
trees  that  must  be  thrown  away  the  next  season ;  and  Mr. 
B.  may  be  hunting  over  all  the  nurseries  but  the  right  one, 
endeavouring  to  find  those  very  articles.  An  advertisement 
in  a  work  cheap  enough  to  be  used  by  all,  and  read  by  all, 
would  save  Mr.  B.  all  his  fruitless  journies,  and  produce 
Mr.  A.  a  good  customer,  for  what  at  length  brings  him 
nothing.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  this  sort  of  occur¬ 
rence  is  common  ;  there  is  hardly  a  well-established  nursery 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  but  has  some  part  of  the 
stock  “  growing  out  of  money ;  ”  that  is,  past  the  size  and 
age  in  general  use ;  and  though  it  may  seem  strange  to 
persons  young  in  the  business,  or  not  in  the  business,  thou¬ 
sands  of  subjects  upon  which  great  labour  and  money  have 
been  expended,  are  periodically  destroyed,  because,  if  kept 
longer,  they  would  not  safely  remove,  and  they  are  not  worth 
the  labour  of  another  removal  in  the  nursery  on  account  of 
their  advanced  growth.  Advertising  would  stop  the  necessity 
for  all  this  waste.  Those  who,  for  cheapness,  buy  younger 
and  smaller  plants  than  they  really  wish  to  use,  would  be 
induced  to  clear  off  a  piece  of  full-grown  stuff,  if  they  knew 
where  to  obtain  it ;  while  others,  who  want  things  of  larger 
size,  may,  in  the  absence  of  advertisements,  hunt  the 
country  over  before  they  can  be  found,  and  perhaps  they  are 
not  found  at  all. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  there  are  so  many  periodicals  to 
advertise  in,  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the  one  most  likely 
to  answer,  and  that  all  would  be  too  expensive ; — why  then 
do  not  the  trade  adopt  one  that  shall  be  seen  by  everybody  ? 

Those  who  can  remember  from  the  years  1832  to  1840, 
when  there  were  thirty  or  forty  cultivators  of  the  Dahlia  for 
sale,  and  who  used  to  advertise  their  full  catalogues,  will 
remember  a  period  when  advertising  was  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  a  florist’s  expenses,  and  from  the  year  that  the 
trade  began  to  lessen  their  advertising,  they  lessened  their 
sales  in  a  much  larger  degree.  From  that  moment,  the 
public  began  to  fancy  that  the  flower  was  not  so  fashionable, 
and  nobody  has  a  notion,  unless  they  have  studied  the 
subject,  what  a  capricious  animal  that  same  public  is.  No 
sheep  in  a  walk  ever  followed  their  leader  more  regularly 
than  the  mas3  of  the  public  follow  advertising.  If  the 
leading  sheep  of  a  flock  makes  a  leap  at  a  cabbage-stalk  in 
its  path,  every  one  of  its  companions  make  the  same  jump, 
at  the  same  imaginary  obstacle ;  so  while  the  garden  pe¬ 
riodicals  teemed  with  Dahlia  advertisements,  everybody 
would  grow  them,  and  when  the  dealers  left  off  advertising, 
the  public  caught  the  infection,  and  left  off  buying.  That 
is  to  say,  the  majority  ol  people  who  adopt  a  practice 
because  they  think  it  the  fashion,  declined  growing  them 
as  soon  as  the  publications  seemed  to  show  that  there  was 
a  decrease  of  the  interest  which  the  world  took  in  them. 
The  dealers  are  rapidly  aiding  in  this  downward  movement. 

We  have  only  mentioned  the  Dahlia,  because  its  rapid 
rise  and  popularity  was  hastened  by  advertising;  its  decline 
was  brought  on  by  curtailing  the  means  of  publicity;  but 
our  observations  apply  to  garden  produce  generally.  Why 
have  some  men  done  more  business  than  half  the  older  and 
more  established  nurserymen  ?  For  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  have  disregarded  the  expense  of  advertising. 
People  have  seen  their  announcements  until  their  names 
are  as  “  familiar  as  household  words,”  and  the  first  novelty 
they  wanted,  they  have  ordered  from  the  advertiser.  Why 
have  “  Parr’s  Pills,”  and  “  Holloway’s  Pills,”  and  even 
“  Morrison’s  Pills,”  become  articles  of  large  commerce  in 
all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  ?  Simply  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  up  a  periodical  without  seeing  their  wonder¬ 
ful  efficacy  set  forth  in  all  forms  of  paragraphs  and  adver¬ 


tisements.  No  sensible  man  ever  suspected  that  “Parr’s 
Pills”  added  fifty  years  to  a  man’s  life,  or  that  “Hollo¬ 
way’s  ”  could  cure  a  man  of  a  wooden  leg,  or  that  “  Mor¬ 
rison’s  ”  were  the  universal  remedy  for  all  complaints. 
Every  publication  teemed  with  the  wonders  they  had  per¬ 
formed,  and  every  wiseacre  who  fancied  he  had  anything 
wrong  in  his  health,  tried  them.  How  is  it  that  a  lady 
would  as  soon  be  without  her  comb,  as  be  destitute  of 
“  Rowland’s  Macassar  ?  ”  Simply  because  it  was  advertised 
as  possessing  a  thousand  virtues,  until  it  was  the-  fashion  to 
use  it,  and  this  was  followed  by  “  Rowland's  Kalydor,”’ 
which  completely  put  out  of  commission  the  mill  at  Old 
Ford,  which  was  said  to  grind  old  people  young.  And  all 
this  popularity  has  been  acquired  by  dint  of  constant  ad¬ 
vertising.  Since  articles  not  superior  can  thus  be  forced 
into  a  sale,  he  who  stickles  at  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  for 
advertising  a  really  excellent  article,  which  is  sure  to  prove 
all  that  is  said  of  it,  is  a  sad  mis-calculator.  We  remember 
to  have  heard  an  advertiser  boast,  that  by  a  little  judicious 
curtailment,  he  should  save  three  hundred  pounds  in  his 
advertising  account  alone,  and  when  we  saw  him  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  he  was  grumbling  because  of  business  he  had  done 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  less.  If,  in  short,  a  man  wants  to 
do  business,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times,  he  must  advertise. 
It  creates  business.  Men  are  not  much  better  than  children, 
who  want  everything  they  see.  A  man  always  wants  that 
that  is  constantly  spoken  of,  written  of,  or  placed  before  his 
eyes.  The  history  of  trade,  past  and  present,  from  Moses’s 
cheap  clothes,  to  Warren’s  blacking,  proves  the  advantage 
of  advertising,  and  in  no  business  is  it  so  efficacious  as  in 
that  of  Horticulture.  Flowers  and  fruit  are  luxuries,  which 
he  who  has  the  least  taste  for  them,  if  reminded  of  them  by 
his  newspaper,  immediately  discovers  that  he  wants,  and 
before  he  has  read  of  them  half-a-dozen  times  he  feels  that 
lie  cannot  do  without  them. 


GARDENING  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  F.  Y.  Brocas,  of  Basingstoke,  Hants,  has  just 
issued  the  second  fifty  species  of  his  Series  of  British 
Mosses.  They  are  excellent  specimens,  well  mounted, 
and  with  their  scientific  and  English  names  attached. 
We  should  be  very  unwilling  to  supply  fifty  such  speci¬ 
mens,  as  he  does,  for  five  shillings.  He  has  also  pub¬ 
lished,  on  a  single  sheet,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Orders, 
Genera,  and  Species,  of  British  Mosses.  It  may  be  had 
for  reference  on  thick  paper,  or  on  thin  paper  to  paste 
on  the  Herbarium,  and  for  foreign  correspondence.  Its 
price  is  no  more  than  sixpence.  We  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  both  these  to  our  readers ;  and  we  need  add  no 
additional  motive  to  the  desire  of  possessing  such  excel¬ 
lent  specimens  and  catalogues,  than  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Brocas  is  raising  a  fund  to  enable  him  to  proceed,  as  a 
botanical  collector,  to  New  Zealand. 

The  Gardeners  Chronicle  has  put  forth  one  of  the 
most  severe  accusations  against  the  seed  trade  that  was 
ever  levelled  against  a  body  of  merchants — there  is  no 
distinction ;  for  they  are  accused,  generally,  of  mixing 
dead  seeds  with  live  ones,  which,  in  some  instances,  may 
be  very  true,  but  that  such  a  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  whole  trade,  embracing,  as  it  does,  many 
honourable  and  wealthy  men,  we  deny.  Nobody  will 
dispute  that  there  are  worthless  members  of  a  business, 
containing  so  many  hundreds  —  men  who  depend  on 
some  trumpery  agency  from  country  growers,  and  retail 
inferior  seeds ;  but  such  a  charge  can  never  be  main¬ 
tained  against  the  body  at  large  ;  and  the  only  caution 
we  should  bo  inclined  to  give  the  public,  is,  to  avoid 
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cheap  seeds  as  they  would  cheap  plants,  and  to  deal  j 
with  none  but  respectable  firms. 

Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  of  the  King’s  Road  Nur¬ 
sery,  Chelsea,  inform  us  that  Ahebia  quinata  is  now  in 
flower. 

They  describe  it  as  stem  twining;  leaves  composed  of  five 
unequal,  obovate,  petiolated  leaflets;  flowers  produced  in 
racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  young  shoots  ; 
of  a  purple  colour ;  corolla,  none  ;  calyx,  of  three  cupped 
sepals.  It  is  a  very  desirable  new  Chinese  climber  for  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  being  a  plant  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture,  and  producing  its  flowers  in  great  abundance ;  grows 
and  blossoms  well  in  a  16-sized  pot.  When  kept  in  a  stove, 
it  becomes  an  evergreen,  otherwise  it  is  deciduous  ;  but  the 
foliage  and  flowers  come  together. 

The  glebe  lands,  belonging  to  the  Vicar  of  Ormskirk, 
below  the  church,  are  now  marked  out  into  garden  allot¬ 
ments  of  half  a  statute  rood  each. 

The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Rawstone,  has  let  them  out  to 
workmen,  at  13s.  per  annum,  or  3d.  a  week,  free  from  all 
rates  and  taxes.  More  land  would  have  been  taken  on  these 
terms  if  it  could  have  been  procured. 

A  clergyman,  near  Cork,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

As  I  communicated  a  few  trifling  particulars  which  were 
inserted  in  Gardening  Gossip  in  The  Gottage  Gardener 
of  December  11th,  perhaps  some  readers  might  like  to  know 
how  some  of  the  plants  there  mentioned  are  getting  through 
the  winter.  The  Solly  a  heterophylla  and  Escallonia  rubra , 
also  the  Eccremocarpus ,  <fec.,  are  flourishing  in  high  health, 
also  Richardm  Ethiopica.  This  last  protected  at  night,  but 
none  of  the  others.  Of  the  Verbena  beds,  covered  with 
earth  in  November,  any  stray  shoots  left  overground  at  the 
edges  of  the  bed  look  healthy.  The  Cupheas  and  Heliotrope 
were  cut  down,  and  collars  covered  with  ashes,  to  be  left  in 
that  state  until  spring  opens.  One  night’s  very  severe  frost 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  cut  down  the  Salvia  splendens 
and  Fuchsia  cordifolia,  till  then  in  such  fine  bloom  ;  they 
are  now  covered  up  similarly  to  the  Cupheas.  Had  they 
been  protected  that  night  they  would  doubtless  have  con¬ 
tinued  doing  well,  as  there  has  been  no  such  frost  since 
then. 

Some  years  ago,  no  little  amusement  was  created 
amongst  those  versed  in  north  country  affairs,  by  the 
appearance,  in  a  London  pictorial  paper,  of  an  engrav¬ 
ing  representing  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  when 
in  Scotland,  as  stopping  to  witness  the  shepherds  shear¬ 
ing  their  sheep.  Considering  the  time  of  year  in  which 
it  occurred,  it  rather  startled  south  country  farmers  to 
learn  that  the  Highland  breed  of  sheep  were  so  hardy 
as  to  afford  losing  their  fleece  in  the  month  of  October ; 
but  there  it  was,  in  unmistakeable  print,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  operation  going  on,  as  drawn  by  “  our  artist  on 
the  spot.”  Fortunately,  there  were  papers  published  on 
or  near  the  spot  also,  and  they,  too,  recorded  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  royal  pair,  without  the  embellishments,  and 
amongst  other  excursions,  mentioned  their  having  been 
to  the  shearers.  Here  lay  the  key  to  the  mystery,  which 
afforded  our  north  country  friends  their  joke  in  the 
affair.  The  word  shearing ,  as  generally  used  in  the 
northern  counties  and  Scotland,  means  the  reaping,  or 
cutting  of  the  corn,  when  done  by  the  sickle ;  and  the 
local  papers  having  simply  recorded  her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  as  stopping  to  look  at  the  shearers,  the 
London  artist  put  the  illustration  to  the  credit  of  a  crop 
of  wool,  most  likely  after  consulting  the  Scotch  paper 
and  Johnson  and  Walker. 

Now,  though  such  an  incident  shows  too  clearly  the  value 


of  such  engravings,  we  do  not  here  stop  to  make  comments, 
but  to  enquire  if  some  of  the  terms  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  may  not  be  similarly  misunderstood.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  expression,  light  and  heavy  soils. 
Now,  taking  the  first  of  these,  a  dry  sandy  soil  is  called 
light,  although,  bulk  for  bulk,  there  are  few  heavier  sub¬ 
stances  than  sand,  and  when  added  to  other  composts, 
increases  their  density  rather  than  their  bulk.  Again,  a 
clayey  soil  is  called  steely,  livery,  pinny,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  many  names  besides,  as  well  as  those  more  expressive 
of  its  character,  as  stiff,  cold,  and  retentive.  Now,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  express  the  condition  of  any  particular 
soil  in  other  than  the  local  language  of  the  district,  we 
question  very  much  if  such  explanation  is  not  often  mis¬ 
understood,  at  all  events  we  think  so.  A  correspondent  in 
a  gardening  paper  once  complained  at  another  using  the 
term  broad-shearing,  as  denoting  an  operation  which  differs 
widely  from  either  of  the  cases  we  mentioned  above,  being 
in  fact  a  scarifying  of  the  ground  to  destroy  weeds,  instead 
of  ploughing,  the  operation  being  performed  by  adding 
a  certain  plate  or  portion  to  that  implement.  But,  the  word 
being  a  local  one,  and  we  believe  the  process  limited  to  that 
district,  perhaps  no  suitable  name  could  be  given,  and  those 
not  versed  in  the  phraseology  of  different  districts,  forget  to 
add  some  explanation  by  which  the  process  may  be  known. 

The  raising  of  improved  breeds  of  poultry  is  a  taste 
participated  in  even  by  the  native  princes  ol  Java;  for 
Mr.  Jukes,  in  bis  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  I  oyage 
of  H.M.S.  Fly,  says,  that  the  Sultan  of  Bankalang,  in 
that  island,  exhibited  some  very  handsome  cocks,  appa¬ 
rently  crosses  between  domestic  and  wild  breeds.  They 
were  kept  in  large  cages,  entirely  for  show,  and  were 
most  beautiful  and  noble  birds.  If  the  Sultan  would 
send  some  as  a  contribution  to  our  Queen’s  Windsor 
Poultry-Yard,  they  might  still  further  improve  our 
breeds. 

We  have  often  heard  surprise  expressed  at  the  low 
price  at  which  rice  can  be  imported  from  Java  and 
elsewhere,  considering  the  enormous  distance  of  the  car¬ 
riage;  but  when  we  know  that  the  rent  is  nothing,  that 
flooding  with  water  is  the  only  manuring,  and  read  the 
following  relative  to  the  price  of  wages,  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  implements,  the  surprise  will  cease  : — 

The  daily  wages  of  a  man  here  were  5  duits,  or  not  quite 
5-6ths  of  a  penny  English,  and  for  this  he  could  live  very 
well.  Rice  is  from  3  to  f)  duits  the  catty,  which  is  about 
1|  lb.  English,  and  plantains  and  other  fruits  cost  little  or 
nothing.  These  are  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  the  rice 
being  flavoured  occasionally  with  a  little  salt  fish  or  stewed 
vegetables.  Of  clothing,  the  labourer  requires  little  for 
ordinary  wear,  beyond  a  wrapper,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he 
can  cut  bamboo  enough  to  make  a  very’  sufficient  house. 

All  the  laud  seemed  well  cultivated,  and  carefully  irri¬ 
gated,  though  most  of  it  was  now  fallow,  or  being  ploughed 
and  harrowed.  The  plough  was  very  simple.  The  coulter 
was  nothing  but  a  large  knife,  stuck  on  to  the  end  of  a  long 
bent  handle,  forming  the  tail,  and  from  the  junction  of  the 
two  a  long  piece  of  wood  projected  forward,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  the  cross  piece  or  yoke  for  the  oxen  to  pull  it 
along.  The  harrow  is  equally  simple,  being  nothing  but  a 
large  rake,  drawn  by  oxen,  with  the  man  who  drives  them 
sitting  on  the  cross-piece.  The  small  brown  oxen,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Brahmin  bull  in  shape,  are  most  commonly 
used,  and  are  said  to  stand  the  heat  better  than  the  great 
buffalo  or  mud  ox,  the  skin  of  which  is  of  a  dark  mouse 
colour,  and  nearly  hairless,  and  which  has  huge  spreading 
horns. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

As  a  desire  seems  somewhat  prevalent  amongst  our 
readers  to  be  instructed  in  the  routine  business  of  these 
simple  and  useful  structures,  we  will  endeavour  to 
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gratify  it  by  a  few  observations,  recurring  to  the  subject 
as  often  as  appears  necessary. 

Mr.  Rivers,  the  eminent  nurseryman,  ancl  the  ori¬ 
ginator  of  these  economical  structures,  has  the  following 
remarks,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  such  buildings 

“We  have  now  cheap  glass,  cheap  timber,  and  cheap 
bricks;  it  is,  therefore,  time  to  endeavour  to  neutralise 
the  uncertainty  of  our  seasons  by  glass,  for  glass,  with¬ 
out  the  least  addition  of  artificial  heat,  will  give  us  the 
climate,  in  average  seasons,  of  the  south-west  of  France, 
and,  what  is  of  vast  consequence,  without  the  least 
hazard  of  injury  from  spring  frosts,  from  which  all  tem¬ 
perate  climates,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  suffer 
occasionally  so  severely.” 

Mr.  Rivers  has  one  orchard  house  with  nothing  but  a 
beech  hedge  for  a  back,  and  the  following  is  his  descrip¬ 
tion: — “I  have  an  orchard  house  ninety  feet  long,  the 
back  wall  of  which  is  a  fine  beech  hedge  twenty  years 
old,  eight  feet  high,  one-and-a-half  thick ;  the  front  half¬ 
inch  boards ;  the  board  next  the  glass,  fifteen  inches 
wide,  is  on  hinges,  and  is  always  open  in  warm  weather. 
This  house  is  glazed  with  1(3  oz.  sheet  glass,  twenty 
inches  by  twelve,  placed  crosswise,  so  that  the  rafters 
are  twenty  inches  apart.  The  glass  is  foreign,  of  the 
cheapest  description,  and  cost  2Jd.  per  foot.” 

Mr.  Rivers  describes  the  fruit-trees,  comprising  about 
700  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  pears,  plums,  &c., 
as  being  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  scorching  un¬ 
known.  To  those  who  have  not  had  access  to  Mr.  Rivers’ 
interesting  pamphlet  we  may  say,  that  fruit-trees  of  all 
kinds,  in  any  degree  tender,  are  cultivated  by  him  in  such 
structures  in  pots,  the  pots  placed  on  a  prepared  bed  of 
soil,  and  the  trees  in  the  main  cultivated  on  a  dwarfing 
system — a  principle  so  long  inculcated  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener.  All  details  connected  with  their  culture 
will  be  given  in  due  time;  and  now,  for  the  sake  of 
leading  those  uninformed,  step  by  step,  to  a  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  subject,  and  to  put  them  in  a  position  to 
judge  for  themselves,  we  must  beg  leave  to  talk  about 
the  pots  and  potting,  and  thence  proceed  to  branch 
culture. 

Pots. — These  may  be  of  various  sizes,  according  to 
the  size  and  age  of  the  trees,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
should  say  11-inch  pots  are  amply  sufficient.  Pots  of 
a  moderate  size  may,  when  the  trees  are  in  fruit  and 
ripe,  be  placed  on  the  dining-room  table  if  necessary. 

Soil.  —  A  compost  of  three  -  parts  turfy  loam,  of 
sound  character,  and  one-part  manure,  nearly  decom¬ 
posed,  will  be  found  to  suit  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  fruits 
when  kept  in  pots.  The  loam  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained  six  months  before  use,  and  having  been  piled 
in  a  sharp  ridge,  to  exclude  all  rain  for  that  period, 
should  be  chopped  down  as  wanted  with  a  sharp  spade, 
by  no  means  using  a  sieve  ;  nearly  half  will  thus  be  in 
lumps  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  Now,  as  the  trees,  or 
rather  bushes,  are  to  remain  some  years  in  the  original 
j  compost,  for  disrooting  is  not  in  practice,  and,  perhaps, 
j  not  expedient,  a  mechanical  openness  must  be  secured, 
j  and  for  this  purpose  a  little  sand,  and  some  charcoal  of 
\  the  sizo  of  peas,  may  be  added  to  the  mass ;  for  strong 
:  loam  will  in  time  attain  a  degree  of  closeness  which  will 
!  oppose  the  free  and  equal  passage  of  liquid  manure. 

And  here  we  must  be  permitted  to  interpose  what  we 
j  will,  for  the  present,  term  an  opinion,  and  that  is,  let  the 
|  soil  be  so  compounded,  and  the  tree  so  trained  from  the 
:  beginning,  as  that  every  cubic  inch  of  soil  in  the  pot 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  doing  service  to  the  plant, 
so  long  as  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  continue  it  in 
a  pot. 

Choice  of  Subjects. — Now  we  have  arrived  at  a 
rather  important  point,  a  point  involving  many  matters 
for  consideration.  To  speculate  on  what  fruit-trees 
might  be  rendered  by  a  due  attention  to  dwarfing  prin¬ 
ciples,  commencing  from  the  very  first  year  of  the 


seedling  stock,  would  tend  to  overlay  the  subject  in 
hand.  No  man  has  done  more  in  this  way  than  Mr. 
Rivers;  and  although  we  do  not  differ  from  his  practice  I 
in  anything  worth  stepping  out  of  the  way  to  record,  we  ; 
would  merely  observe,  that  the  principles  on  which  lie  j 
has  acted  are  capable  of  some  expansion,  and  in  due 
time  we  hope  to  bo  able  to  lay  down  our  notions  thereon 
before  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  Mr. 
Rivers  very  wisely  recommends  trees  which  have  al-  | 
ready  received  pot  culture,  thus, — “  The  most  eligible 
trees  for  pot  culture  are  those  that  have  been  in  pots 
one  or  two  years ;  if  these  can  be  purchased,  so  much 
the  better ;  if  not,  trees  that  have  been  removed  and  cut 
down  one  year  in  the  nursery;  if  neither  of  these  de-  ] 
scription  of  trees  can  be  found,  dwarf  maiden  trees  will 
do.”  “  Maiden  ”  is  a  term  applied  by  the  nurserymen 
to  trees  one  year  old  from  the  graft  or  bud. 

Mode  of  Potting.  —  Some  pots  about  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  diameter,  and  of  similar  depth,  being  pro¬ 
vided,  “proceed,”  says  Mr.  Rivers,  “to  knock  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  to  about  five  inches  diameter.”  This  is 
good  advice.  We  advise  those,  however,  who  are  for 
orchard-houses  in  earnest,  to  have  pots  made  to  order 
for  the  express  purpose.  These  should  have  some  five 
holes  in  the  quincunx  form,  equi-distant  over  the 
bottom,  and  such  in  our  way  of  thinking,  should  not  be 
above  an  inch  each  in  diameter.  We  reason  thus :  it 
will  not  be  good  policy  to  encourage  many  large  roots 
through  the  bottom,  but  rather  a  multitude  of  small 
fibres,  in  order  that  the  annual  mutilation  may  not  be 
unnecessarily  severe,  for  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  these 
roots  to  be  cut  clear  away,  every  season,  in  October.  In 
potting  them,  potsherds  of  a  curved  form  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  secure  a  free  outlet  for  the  fibres ;  if  pro¬ 
perly  done,  various  apertures  of  half-an-inch  in  diameter 
will  be  secured.  And  now  these  must  be  protected 
against  the  sediment  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter,  carried  downwards  at  all  times  by  mere 
gravitation.  We  here  suggest  a  thin  coating  of  charcoal, 
sifted  to  about  ^-inch  pieces,  those  will  act  as  filters, 
and  the  sediment  lodged  above  them  will  be  a  rich 
pasture  for  fibres.  Over  the  charcoal  we  would  strew  a 
layer  of  new  horse-droppings,  and  on  the  latter  a  small 
portion  of  the  fibrous  turf  of  the  compost.  Now  we 
do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  good  course,  or  even 
that  it  is  the  very  best,  but  it  is  a  mode  of  “  bottoming  ” 
that  we  have  repeatedly  proved  to  be  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  young  tree’s  fibres  having  been  liberated 
somewhat,  and  every  bruise  or  blemish  carefully  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  sharp  knife,  and  an  attentive  eye, 
taking  care,  also,  that  every  vestige  of  a  suckering  pro¬ 
pensity  is  removed  ;  the  plant  may  be  placed  in  the  pot, 
and  care  taken  that  the  highest  indication  of  surface- 
roots  is  an  inch  or  two  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  if 
unfortunately  higher,  the  plant  must  be  taken  out,  and 
the  bottom  reduced  in  size,  with  a  correct  view  as  to 
depth.  The  ball  or  roots  will  now  be  on  the  turfy 
lumps,  and  the  filling  may  proceed,  by  continuing  to 
introduce  the  fibrous  clots  of  turf  frequently,  as  the 
filling  proceeds,  using  a  blunt  stick,  and  ramming  the 
soil  slightly  as  the  filling  proceeds.  When  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  rim,  the  whole  may  receivo  a  coating 
of  half-rotten  manure,  as  a  top-dressing.  The  bushes 
may  now  be  set  at  once  on  the  floor  of  the  orchard- 
house,  if  prepared,  if  not,  plunged  in  a  sheltered  nook, 
the  pot  above  the  ordinary  ground-level. 

Subsequent  Treatment.  —  The  treatment  requisite 
for  maiden  plants  newly  introduced  to  pots,  and  those 
which  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  such  good 
managers  as  our  friend  Mr.  Rivers,  should  differ  some¬ 
what.  The  former  accustomed  to  run  riot  through  the 
ill-bestowed  liberality  of  a  life  of  freedom,  from  the 
planting  of  the  stock  onwards ;  the  lattor  made  to 
“  know  themselves  betimes,”  and  not  to  suffer  their  ram- 
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pant  propensities  to  have  full  sway.  Such  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  ot  their  respective  characters;  such  the  position  of 
affairs  with  those  who  have  to  teach  them  “  how  to 
shoot,”  during  the  first  year.  Moreover,  it  is  not  fair 
to  “  lump  ”  the  treatment  collectively,  of  all  fruits,  at 
whatever  age.  Aud  this  leads  us  to  say,  that  we  are 
merely  opening  the  subject  for  future  papers,  for  the 
subject,  in  its  proper  details,  is  by  far  too  extensive  for 
a  column  or  two.  We  will,  therefore,  say  something  to 
the  point  monthly,  henceforth,  and  our  sayings  will, 
perhaps,  assume  something  of  a  caleudarial  form,  for 
brevity’s  sake. 

And  now  to  return ;  the  growing  trees  have  to  be 
pinched  or  stopjoed  as  soon  as  any  given  shoot  is  well 
developed,  and  the  younger  ones  induced  by  high  culture 
to  form  a  full  tree  betimes.  This  we  briefly  hint  at  for 
the  present,  the  month  of  May  will  be  soon  enough  to 
go  into  detail.  As  some  of  our  friends  may  be  desirous 
of  selecting  aud  potting  a  collection  of  fruits  wherewith 
to  commence  operations,  or  to  prepare  for  it  in  the 
following  year,  we  will  subjoin  a  list  of  kinds  adapted, 
first  making  a  few  observations  of  a  general  character. 

Although  Mr.  Rivers,  in  his  ingenious  pamphlet, 
advocates  wood  and  glass  for  such  structures,  he  at 
the  same  time  suggests  that  old  houses  may  be  soon 
rendered  fit  for  this  purpose,  by  merely  lowering  the 
root,  it  high,  sinking  a  central  pathway,  aud  introducing 
sliding  shutters  back  and  front.  He  says,  “  The  grand 
essentials  arc,  low  roof,  borders  instead  of  benches,  aud 
constant  ventilation,  more  or  less  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  through  the  shutters.  As  to  distance, 
about  two  feet  apart  may  be  calculated  on  as  absolutely 
necessary.”  Prepared  borders  are  requisite,  for  the 
trees  have  to  root  through  the  pots,  aud  thereby  derive 
the  chief  of  their  nourishment  from  the  border;  the 
roots  they  produce  in  the  border  being  cut  away  every 
October,  from  which  period  until  February  they  may  be 
huddled  together  to  make  way  for  chrysanthemums, 
roses,  bedding  stores,  &c.  These  borders  are,  there¬ 
fore,  made  porous;  coarse  lime  rubbish,  cinders,  broken 
bricks,  &c.,  forming  the  foundation,  aud  a  covering  of 
fertile  soil  above,  the  latter  roughly  forked  in  amongst 
the  bottom  material. 

Kinds  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers. — Apricots. — 
Early  Red  Masculine,  Large  Early  Musch-Musch, 
Blenheim,  Moorpark,  Peach,  St.  Ambroise,  Royal, 
Jardin  d’ Orleans.  These  give  a  good  succession,  and 
stand,  as  do  all  which  follow,  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening. 

Peaches. — Red  Nutmeg,  Early  Anne,  Early  Tillot- 
son,  Acton  Scott,  Gross  Mignonne,  Gallande,  Noblesse, 
Royal  George,  Pourpree  Hative,  Reine  des  Vergers, 
Barrington,  Chancellor,  Walhurton  Admirable,  Late 
Admirable.  These,  Mr.  Rivers  observes,  will  carry  on 
a  constant  supply  from  July  until  the  middle  of  October. 

Nectarines.  —  Hunt's  Tawny,  Elruge,  Hardwicke 
Seedling,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Violette  Hative,  New  White, 
Roman,  Early  Newington,  Newington,  Late  Melting. 

Plums.  —  Early  Favourite,  Early  Orleans,  Royal 
Hative,  Peach,  Imperial  Ottoman,  Purple  Favourite, 
Mamelonne,  Isabella,  Greengage,  Columbia,  Reine  Claude 
de  Basay,  Tay  Bank,  Lawrence’s  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Knight’s  Green  Drying,  Reine  Claude  d  Octobre,  Coes 
Golden  Drop,  lmperatrice,  Ickworth  Imperatrice,  St. 
Martins  Quetsche,  Coe’s  Late  Red. 

Cherries. — Cerisse  Indulle,  May  Duke,  Archduke, 
Jeffrey’s  Duke,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Early  Purple  Guigne, 
Amber  Heart,  Knight’s  Early  Black,  Werder’s  Early 
Black,  Black  Eagle,  Elton,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Bigar- 
reau,  Holland  Bigarreau,  Florence,  Reine  Hortense,  Late 
Duke,  Griotte  de  Chaux,  Louis  Philippe,  Coe’s  Late 
Carnation,  Belle  Magnifique,  Morello. 

Pears. — Dunmore,  Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  gris  d’Hiver 
Nouveau,  Doyenne  d’Hiver  Nouveau,  Easter  Beurre, 


Glout  Morceau,  Bergamotte  d’Esperer,  Gansel’s  Berga- 
motte,  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Beurre 
de  Ranee,  Crassanne  d’Hiver,  Bruneau,  Doyenne  Gou- 
bault,  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  St.  Germain,  Van 
Mon’s  Leon  le  Clerc.  As  early  summer  pears,  the 
Doyenne  d’Ete,  Jargonelle,  Citron  de  Cannes,  and 
Colmar  d’Ete. 

Apples — American  kinds.  —  The  Green  and  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  the  Melon  apples,  Male 
Carle.  Of  English  sorts,  such  as  the  Ribston  Pippin, 
Nonpareil,  Golden  Pippin,  Golden  lleinette.  Van  Mon’s 
Reinette,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Stunner  Pippin. 

Figs. — White  Ischia,  St.  Jean,  White  Marseilles, 
White  Genoa,  Brown  Turkey,  Nerii,  Pregussata. 

Grapes. — Purple  Frontignan,  Prolific  Sweet  Water, 
Purple  Fontainebleau,  Black  Esperione,  Grove-end  Sweet 
Water,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  Black  Frontignan, 
Purple  Constantia,  Chasselas  Musque,  Chasselas  Rose, 
August  Muscat,  Flame-coloured  Tokay,  Black  Hambro'. 

In  giving  these  collections,  we  have  deemed  it  ex 
pedient  to  allow  Mr.  Rivers  to  be  fairly  represented,  he 
being  the  originator  of  the  thing.  The  selections,  how¬ 
ever,  in  italics,  are  our  own,  and  intended  as  a  tolerably 
sure  guide  to  be  preferred  by  those  in  a  small  way. 

Other  portions  of  this  interesting  subject  will  be 
handled  in  due  course.  R.  Errington. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

The  Diadematum  Section. — This  is  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  the  most  generally  cultivated,  section  of  all 
the  old-fashioned  geraniums,  for  you  may  meet  with  two 
of  its  kinds  in  almost  every  garden  where  such  things 
are  admitted. 

The  old  Diadematum,  with  hard,  smooth,  shining 
leaves,  and  peach-blossom-coloured  flowers,  streaked  with 
small  vein-like  lines,  crossing  each  other  sometimes ; — 
that  is,  the  petals  are  between  what  a  botanist  would 
call  reticulatum  and  striatum  —  between  netted  and 
streaked.  I  wish  to  be  thus  particular,  because  I  have 
been  asked,  I  know  not  how  many  times,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  Diadematums,  this  and  the 
next  one  being  often  confounded  the  one  for  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  the  wild  parents  from  which  this  section 
comes  down  to  us,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  in  lineal  descent 
from  a  wilding,  but  that  it  originated  from  an  extreme 
cross ;  and  one  can  tell  to  this  day  that  the  blood  of  one 
of  the  parents  in  this  cross  is  mixed  up  in  the  large 
prize  pelargoniums,  but  at  this  moment  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  the  names  of  any  of  the  pelargoniums  in  which 
it  is  prominent,  but  a  dry,  smooth  leaf,  delicate  consti¬ 
tution,  and  a  loose  style  of  flowering,  are  sure  signs  of  j 
an  affinity  with  Diadematum.  It  is  next  to  presumption 
to  say  that  this  Diadematum  is  barren,  but  I  believe  it 
is  quite  so,  although  it  yields  pollen.  In  the  language 
of  cross-breeding,  every  anther  on  a  plant  may  be  full 
of  pollen,  and  that  pollen  may  act  on  a  different  flower;  j 
but  if  the  plant,  with  all  this  pollen,  cannot  be  made  to 
seed  itself,  we  call  it  barren.  Besides  being  a  good 
bedder,  Diadematum  is  an  excellent  basket  or  vase 
plant;  it  comes  in  pretty  early  for  cut  flowers,  if  kept  a 
little  warmer  than  greenhouse  heat,  but  it  will  not  stand 
much  forcing  or  confinement.  It  comes  from  cuttings 
all  the  season,  and  one  time  is  as  good  as  another  to 
make  cuttings  of  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  keep  over  the  i 
winter,  and,  like  all  Diadematums,  the  soil  cannot  be 
too  rich  for  it,  but  it  should  not  be  stiff. 

Diadematum  rubescens. — Of  the  two  this  is,  considering 
all  its  qualities,  the  best  bedder ;  and  when  in  the  height 
of  its  beauty  many  ladies  prefer  it  before  Lady  Mary 
Fox,  but  to  settle  the  question  without  raising  a  dispute, 
let  us  say  they  are  both  best.  About  London  they  call 
it  Diadematum  superbum  of  late  years,  but  I  had  it  by  j 
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its  right  name  a  week  or  two  after  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and,  I  think,  from  Mr. 
Baily,  then  gardener  at  Dropmore.  It  is  quite  different 
in  aspect  from  the  last,  having  very  soft  leaves,  and 
much  darker  flowers,  with  a  more  close  habit  of  growth. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  best-liabited  plant  of  all  our  bedders, 
except  a  seedling  from  it  called  Regium.  I  never  had 
but  this  one  seedling  from  it,  or  from  this  section.  There 
were  three  or  four  seeds  in  the  pod,  but  two  only  vege¬ 
tated,  and  one  of  them  I  could  not  rear ;  but,  seeing 
that  an  only  seedling  turned  out  a  first-rate  bedder,  we 
may  consider  this  geranium  as  at  the  very  head  of  all 
i  our  breeders  ;  and  I  would  strongly  advise  a  whole  army 
of  cross-breeders  to  lay  siege  to  this  stronghold,  and 
strong  enough  they  will  find  it,  I  promise  them. 

It  forces  in  the  spring  much  better  than  the  original 
Diadematum,  and  would  make  a  specimen  plant  as  well 
as  any  of  the  large  prize  pelargoniums,  for  a  greenhouse 
or  exhibition  stage.  It  comes  easily  from  cuttings  all 
through  the  season,  and  is  not  difficult  to  keep  through 
the  winter. 

Diadematum  regium. — This  is  a  new  seedling,  which 
I  obtained  from  the  last ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leaves  being  less  soft,  every  word  which  1  have  said 
about  D.  rubescens  will  apply  to  it  also.  It  comes  up  to 
D.  rubescens  in  every  respect,  and,  like  Spleenii  and 
Mrs.  Jeffries,  it  will  make  an  excellent  match  bed  with 
D.  rubescens,  in  a  geometric  arrangement,  and  after  a 
few  years  it  will  very  likely  seed,  but  at  present  it  has 
no  disposition  to  do  so.  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  its 
pollen  parent,  because  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
the  cross  altogether,  when  I  got  a  chance  pod,  after 
applying  the  pollen  of  every  geranium  that  I  could 
think  of  as  likely  to  breed  in  the  section,  but  from  the 
beautiful  tints  of  the  flower  I  think  The  Priory  Queen 
was  the  pollen  parent ;  and  I  would  strongly  advise  this 
Queen  as  a  breeder  for  perpetual  bloomers,  such  as  we 
require  for  beds,  to  be  used  both  ways — to  seed  and  to 
yield  pollen  ;  but  it  does  not  easily  seed  under  pot  cul¬ 
ture,  nor  i3  very  free  to  seed  even  in  the  open  borders. 

I  sent  D.  regium  to  some  of  the  public  establishments 
round  London,  and  I  think  it  must  be  had  now  in  the 
trade,  and  that  Mr.  Appleby  could  supply  it.  From  him 
I  first  received  the  pretty  little  Diadematum  bicolor,  a 
striped  flower  which  makes  a  very  pretty  little  bed  from 
two-year-old  plants.  It  is  the  dwarfest  in  this  section,  is 
j  quite  barren,  stands  as  much  heat  as  a  pine-apple,  and 
|  must  be  increased  from  cuttings  early  in  the  spring,  as 
it  is  slow  to  root  after  it  comes  into  flower,  and  summer- 
\  struck  cuttings  of  it  are  bad  to  keep  through  the  winter. 
When  the  geraniums  come  into  flower  next  May,  if  I 
am  spared  I  shall  look  round  the  nurseries,  and  give 
the  names  of  all  those  that  are  in  affinity  with  the 
Diadematums,  and  are  the  most  likely  to  breed  with 
them.  I  wish  I  had  made  out  a  list  of  these  kinds 
before,  but  the  truth  is,  I  had  no  idea,  for  a  long  time, 
that  these  notes  would  have  been  called  for. 

The  Curate. — I  have  alluded  to  this  little  plant  already, 

:  and  shall  merely  say  of  it  now,  that  it  is  the  dwarfest  of 
all  the  bedders  of  this  class,  and  though  not  very  showy, 
l  is  always  in  bloom,  and  is  indispensable  in  a  large 
j  collection.  It  borders  on  the  Oak-leaved  section.  The 
leaves  are  small,  and  so  are  the  trusses  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers ;  they  are  dark  red,  with  black  spots  on 
the  upper  petals,  and  also  a  little  streaked  with  dark 
lines.  It  would  match  with  the  Shrubland  Pet,  and  the 
Gooseberry-leaved  sort;  also  witli  the  Dandy  and  Golden 
Chain,  and  Lady  Plymouth,  or  Variegated  Oak-leaf,  alias 
Variegated  graveolens,  where  a  lot  of  little  compact  beds 
could  be  disposed  side  by  side  in  a  lady’s  flower  garden, 
or,  better  still,  in  a  children’s  flower-garden,  where  all 
these  pet  things  would  be  just  at  home  and  in  character. 
Lady  Plymouth,  with  its  variegated  oak-leaves,  and  pale 
lilac  little  blossoms,  -would  make  an  exquisite  edging  for 


a  bed  of  Curate,  or  Diadematum  bicolor,  or  it  might  be 
used  by  itself.  It  is  a  sport  from  Graveolens,  or  Rose- 
scented  Geranium,  and  should  always  be  propagated  early 
in  the  spring,  long  before  it  comes  into  blossom,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  good  cuttings  from  it  in  summer  without 
taking  the  flower-wood  or  shoots  ;  and  they  never  make 
strong  plants,  or  show  the  true  character  of  the  variety, 
if  you  keep  them  ever  so  long.  Mr.  Jeffries,  at  Ipswich, 
grows  it  faster  than  any  one  I  know,  and  he  has  it 
always  in  peat,  or  mostly  so  ;  but  the  other  day  I  saw 
several  plants  of  it  with  Mr.  Mallison,  at  Claremont,  the 
finest  and  strongest  I  ever  saw,  quite  different  from  the 
usual  run.  They  were  growing  in  a  kind  of  soft  yellow 
loam,  but  quite  light,  and  they  put  mo  strongly  in  mind 
of  what  I  have  often  said  about  particular  soils  suiting 
or  not  suiting  certain  kinds  of  plants,  without  our  being 
in  the  least  able  to  say,  or  tell  of  the  effects  before-hand. 
Witness  the  Solfaterre  Rose,  which  does  so  well  with 
some  of  our  correspondents,  but  if  you  take  buds  or 
cuttings  from  their  plants,  and  plant  them  in  what  you 
may  think  the  very  same  kind  of  soil,  the  chances  are 
that  they  would  turn  out  good-for-nothing,  like  my  old 
plant.  There  was  a  fine  Strawberry  some  years  since 
called  the  Downton,  which  was  condemned  all  over  the 
kingdom,  while  I  was  growing  it  the  finest  of  the  fine, 
and  the  family  would  use  no  other  sort  as  long  as  they 
could  get  the  Downton,  yet  it  would  not  grow  but  on 
one  quarter  in  the  garden,  and  that  I  at  last  foolishly 
trenched,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  could  never  grow 
it  again,  and  I  had  sad  complaints  about  the  loss  of  it. 
Take,  as  another  instance,  The  British  Queen  Strawberry. 
It  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  our  finest  sorts,  yet,  after  all 
we  could  do  with  it  at  Shrubland  Bark,  it  was  not  worth 
picking  off'  the  ground,  nor  would  a  row  of  it  twenty 
yards  long  produce  a  fair  dish  at  the  height  of  the 
season.  In  pots  and  forcing  the  same — I  even  changed 
the  stock  three  times,  and  at  last  had  runners  direct 
from  Mr.  Ingram,  from  Her  Majesty’s  garden  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  with  whom  I  saw  the  finest  crop  of  it  I  ever  saw  of 
any  fruit,  but,  like  the  rest,  they  turned  out  good-for- 
nothing,  and  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  if  Mr.  David¬ 
son,  my  successor,  can  do  anything  with  it. 

Now,  it  may  turn  out  that  many  of  those  bedding 
geraniums  which  I  have  pronounced  barren,  may  not 
be  so  altogether  on  a  different  soil,  and  I  never  did 
much  with  them  experimentally  but  at  Shrubland  Park; 
I  am  perfectly  confident,  however,  about  all  my  remarks 
on  them  in  that  kind  of  soil,  for  I  seldom  missed  a  season 
without  flowering  thousands  and  thousands  of  seedlings, 
and,  for  want  of  room,  I  had  often  to  plant  whole  rows  of 
them  between  the  cabbages  in  the  kitchen-garden.  This 
last  season,  I  had  a  beautiful  bed  of  the  last  seedling 
that  was  named  for  me — they  named  it,  by  consent,  Sir 
William  Middleton,  after  my  worthy  employer.  Any 
one  who  has  visited  Shrubland  Park  in  my  time,  will 
allow  that  neither  he  nor  his  gardener  would  allow  a 
seedling  to  be  so  called  unless  it  was  up  to  the  mark. 
It  belongs  to  a  section  in  which  no  good  bedder  has  yet 
appeared,  although,  judging  from  the  muddlers  which 
some  growers  are  contented  with  in  the  same  breed,  it 
is,  and  must  be,  a  general  favourite  section  for  bedders. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Jehu  and 
Yetmeniana  grandifiora.  The  section  of  Yetmeniana 
has  produced  more  varieties  of  bedders  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  sections  put  together,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
them  a  first-rate  sort.  Yetmeniana  appeared  about  the 
same  time  as  the  fancy  calceolarias,  in  1881-32.  It 
has  a  reddish  ground,  with  a  dark  spot  in  each  of  the 
three  front  petals,  and  the  two  back  petals  nearly  black. 
It  was  a  seeder,  and  soon  produced  a  larger  flower  in 
all  respects  like  itself,  only  that  the  plant  was  a  little 
stronger  in  growth.  This  was  called  Yetmeniana  grandi- 
Jlora ;  both  of  them  being  good  breeders,  and  not  being 
very  particular  with  which  kinds  to  cross,  I  kept  them 
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both  to  the  last,  and,  like  the  rest  of  our  breeders,  I  had 
many  crosses  from  them  that  passed  the  ordeal  of  two 
or  three  years’  growth.  Some  people  admired  them, 
and  do  admire  them  to  this  day,  but  I  confess  I  am  not 
of  that  number.  Their  original  dark  spots,  mixed  and 
turned  into  a  chocolate  brown,  as  in  Madame  Melliez, 
Belle  d'Afric,  Statuiskii,  and  all  those  “  black-and-all- 
black”  sorts  which  disfigure  the  exhibition  tables  to  this 
day,  but  still  help  to  carry  off  prizes  for  want  of  better 
things.  At  the  last  July  exhibition  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  I  saw  I  know  not  how  many  seedlings  from  this 
class  much  improved;  the  brown,  rusty  colour  being  a 
good  deal  washed  out  by  new  blood  from  the  little 
fancies,  and  now  that  the  two  races  have  united,  we 
may  soon  expect  a  great  improvement  in  this  style  of 
bedders.  Even  the  large  prize  pelargoniums  of  the 
florists  have  at  last  been  impregnated  with  fresh  blood 
from  the  race  of  Yetmeniana, — witness  Hoyle’s  Ocellata, 
a  most  beautiful  flower,  as  distinctly  marked  in  the  three 
front  petals  as  if  it  came  from  Yetmeniana'  itself. 

Seeing  all  this  as  clear  as  daylight,  we  ought  to  be 
Arery  careful  not  to  lose  the  old  Yetmeniana  grandijiora, 
because,  after  awhile,  its  character  will  either  be  lost 
by  too  much  colour  from  others,  or  the  race  will  turn 
barren;  and  if  we  lose  the  original  stamp,  we  must 
submit  to  a  dead  stoppage,  as  in  the  case  of  those  barren 
ones  which  I  have  mentioned  already.  The  flower- 
gardener  must  look  to  this,  for  the  florist  never  dreams 
of  such  things;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  size  and 
form,  and  a  ready  sale  for  his  plants,  he  is  as  sure  to 
run  into  a  circle,  as  that  this  section  of  Yetmeniana  is 
the  most  promising  we  have  to  originate  a  fresh  and 
improved  style  of  bedders  from.  The  Jehu  breed  is  the 
next  best  section,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  promising  to 
yield  a  ready  harvest;  but,  as  it  stands  at  present,  the 
breed  of  Jehu  is  too  strong  in  growth,  and  must  be 
reduced  by  mixing  with  it  those  of  an  opposite  charac¬ 
ter,  from  the  higher-coloured  among  the  fancies. 

D.  Deaton. 


REPOTTING  AZALEAS  AND  CAMELLIAS. 

Azaleas  will  now  be  swelling  their  buds,  and  many 
in  bloom,  if  slightly  forced ;  and  Camellias  will  most 
likely  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time,  while  many 
buds  are  yet  to  be  unfolded.  In  these  circumstances, 
watering  with  clear  manure-water  in  a  weak  state  will 
often  be  attended  with  advantage.  Four  ounces  of 
super-phospate  of  lime,  and  two  ounces  of  guano,  will 
be  sufficient  for  four  gallons  of  water.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  better  than  old  cow-dung  mixed  with  a  little 
soot,  and  a  slight  portion  of  quick-lime  thrown  in,  not 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  liquid,  but  to  clear  it. 
When  a  barrel  is  not  handy  for  this  purpose,  some  dried 
two-year-old  cow-dung  may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing, 
and  the  water  spread  equally  over  it  with  a  rosed  water¬ 
ing-pot.  It  will  soon  tell  in  giving  a  more  glossy, 
healthy  tint  to  the  foliage. 

There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  best  time  of  re¬ 
potting  these  plants,  some  advocating  spring,  and  others 
autumn,  and  no  doubt  different  practitioners  find  differ¬ 
ent  times  to  answer  best  with  them.  Different  times 
have  been  recommended  even  in  the  pages  of  this  work. 
I  have  uniformly  given  the  preference  to  the  period 
when  fresh  growth  is  commencing,  after  the  plants  had 
■  finished  flowering,  and  they  had  received  what  pruning 
was  deemed  necessary.  Facts,  in  such  matters,  are  the 
only  and  best  supports  of  theory.  It  matters  not  in 
what  direction  these  facts  point.  Partial  disappoint¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  as  useful  a  teacher  as  the  highest 
success,  for  failures  faithfully  noted,  point  to  the  rocks 
1  to  be  avoided.  Some  nice  Azaleas,  from  having  been 
forced  eariy  in  winter,  many  years  ago,  have  ever  since, 

I  of  their  mvn  accord,  when  placed  in  the  conservatory, 
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opened  their  bloom  in  January.  The  plants  did  better 
and  better  every  year.  If  they  had  any  fault  at  all,  the  1 
buds  were  so  thick  that  there  was  hardly  room  for  the 
blossoms  to  open.  These  plants  had  been  in  the  same  i 
pots  for  several  years,  and  though  they  betrayed  no  I 
appearance  of  declining  vigour,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
this  must  come  at  last,  and  resolved  upon  giving  them 
some  more  feeding  ground.  They  had,  in  previous  years, 
made  their  wood  in  the  conservatory,  placed  at  one  end, 
and  that  kept  as  moist  and  close  as  possible,  until  the 
young  growth  was  sufficiently  elongated,  when  more  air  , 
and  a  drier  atmosphere  was  admitted,  that  the  shoots 
and  buds  might  be  hardened  before  placing  the  plants 
out-of-doors. 

This  last  year,  in  order  to  give  them  a  better  chance 
still,  they  were  moved  into  a  late  vinery,  where  they 
could  be  kept  warmer  and  closer  than  in  the  green-  i 
house,  to  prepare  them  sooner  for  a  repotting.  But 
from  want  of  large  suitable  pots  at  one  time — and  the 
hurly-burly  mass  of  matters  that  came  pouring  in  upon 
us  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  at  another- — 
day  after  day  passed  with  these  Azaleas  staring  us  in  i 
the  face,  until  out  of  two  evils,  I  preferred  waiting 
until  early  autumn,  when  the  buds  would  be  firm,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  them  any  check  when  the  shoots  were 
growing  so  freely.  The  results  are  two-fold;  the  bloom  j 
has  not  opened  so  early  by  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  I 
and  though  the  plants  are  healthy,  and  passable  as  to 
bloom,  yet  so  many  buds  have  gone  blind,  that  the 
blooms  will  not  be  at  all  incommoded  for  want  of  stand-  : 
ing  and  expanding  room.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
next  season  the  plants  will  be  very  fine,  but  previous  i 
;  experience  in  the  matter  leaves  on  my  mind  no  doubt  ' 
;  but  that  they  would  have  been  equally  fine  this  spring, 
if  they  had  been  repotted  in  the  spring  or  early  summer, 
instead  of  the  autumn. 

Camellias  do  not  show  the  late  shifting  so  much  as 
the  Azaleas,  but  still  I  do  not  think  the  flowers  are  quite 
so  large  as  usual.  Facts  in  my  case,  point,  therefore, 
to  spring  and  early  summer  repotting.  Some  of  our 
esteemed  coadjutors  may  have  found  autumn  the  best 
period,  and  if  there  is  some  peculiar  matter,  however 
apparently  trifling,  attention  to  which  would  ensure  equal 
success  then,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance  ;  as  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Errington,  the  other  week,  amid  the  mass  of 
matters  claiming  attention  in  April  and  May,  there  is 
but  little  opportunity  for  attending  to  the  potting,  even 
of  the  best  plauts.  The  month  of  August  arrives  before 
we  scarce  can  get  breathing  time. 

One  word  more.  Some  of  our  friends  seem  to  imagine 
that  such  plants  require  a  hotter  place  than  a  greenhouse 
to  make  their  wood,  but  by  keeping  them  at  one  end,  and 
by  keeping  them  closer  there,  tlie  plants  will  give  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  they  were  turned  about  from 
house  to  house.  Those  Azaleas  intended  to  bloom  late, 
say  in  June,  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  in  a 
month  be  taken  altogether  out  of  the  bouse,  and  merely 
protected  from  rains  and  frosts.  R.  Fish. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING-FLOWERING 
CINERARIAS. 

“  Have  you  any  Cinerarias  in  bloom  ?  ”  inquired  a 
friend  the  other  day.  “  I  cannot  succeed  at  all  with  j 

forcing  them.  I  wrote  to  Mr. - ,  inquiring,  and  he 

says  they  will  not  force.”  There  is  no  difficulty  that  I 
am  aware  of,  in  having  Cinerarias  in  bloom  all  the 
winter,  if  you  like,  provided  the  temperature  is  high 
enough  for  the  blossoms  to  expand,  and  to  do  so  it 
should  not  range  often  below  45°  at  night,  with  10° 
rise  from  sunshine,  if  cue  of  the  following  points  is 
attended  to. 
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First,  seeds  should  be  sown,  at  the  latest,  in  April,  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  plants  pricked  out,  kept 
under  glass,  and  then,  in  July,  either  grown  on  in  pots, 
in  a  shady,  airy  place,  or,  which  is  better  still,  planted 
out  in  a  similar  place,  in  nice,  light,  rough,  rich  soil, 
i  watered  when  water  is  wanted,  lifted  and  potted  by  the 
middle  of  September,  kept  close,  and  frequently  syringed 
for  a  fortnight,  and  .plenty  of  air  admitted  by  degrees. 
By  this  mode  large  flowering  plants  may  be  obtained  in 
the  middle  of  November. 

From  early-blooming  plants  of  favourite  kinds  suckers 
can  be  obtained  early  in  May;  these  pricked  out  in  a 
close  pit  or  frame,  and  afterwards  either  potted  or 
[  planted  out  like  the  seedlings,  will  furnish  nice,  large, 

:  early-flowering  plants.  Again,  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  plants  that  have  stood  in  their  flowering- 
pots  until  July  or  August,  the  flower-stems  having  been 
removed  when  blooming  was  finished,  being  taken  to 
the  potting  bench,  most  of  the  old  soil  removed,  and  the 
young  shoots  picked  out,  so  as  to  leave  only  from  three 
to  half-a-dozen  remaining,  potted,  watered,  and  kept 
close  for  a  few  days,  will  also  furnish  good-sized  early- 
blooming  plants. 

Either  or  all  of  these  modes  may  be  tried  safely,  when 
largish-flowering  plants  are  desirable.  But,  secondly, 
where  variety  is  the  object — or,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
good  friends  the  window  gardeners,  flowering  plants  in 
small  pots  are  the  objects  aimed  at — then  sowing  and  j 
planting  of  suckers  will  be  early  enough  in  June  and 
August,  respectively.  The  great  point,  when  early  bloom 
is  wanted,  is  to  have  the  pots  filled  with  roots  before  the 
end  of  October — then  flower-stems  will  begin  to  rise  of 
their  own  accord.  The  curbing  of  the  growth  directs 
the  energies  of  the  plant  into  the  flowering  and  seed- 
producing  processes.  With  young  plants  at  such  a 
season,  and  plenty  of  pot-room,  no  coaxing,  no  forcing, 
can  make  them  flower  satisfactorily ;  for  if  they  bloom 
at  all,  the  flower-stems  and  flowers  alike  will  be  of  a 
pigmy  description.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  fine 
large  plants  late  in  the  season — say  from  June  to  July — 
can  only  be  procured  by  commencing  late  with  young 
plants,  and  never  allowing  them  to  have  a  check  from 
want  of  pot-room,  managing  it  so,  however,  that  the 
pot  shall  be  filled  with  roots  before  you  want  the  flower- 
stems  to  rise. 

I  have  grown  some  monsters  of  these  in  my  time,  hut 
I  was  never  satisfied  with  these  huge  plants,  as  several 
smaller  plants,  occupying  the  same  space  placed  toge¬ 
ther,  such  as  in  a  vase  or  basket,  would  in  general  look 
better.  For  small  greenhouses  and  windows,  nice 
flowering  plants  may  be  had  in  pots  ranging  in  size 
from  three  to  five  inches,  more  especially  if  a  small 
saucer  is  placed  beneath  them.  I  have  taken  the  smaller 
of  these  sizes  out  of  their  pots,  and  packed  them  firmly 
together  in  vases  among  half-decayed  moss,  with  a  little 
green  on  the  surface.  They  stand  this  rougliish  treat¬ 
ment  well  when  in  bloom,  and  a  little  manure  w'ater 
gives  them  ample  nourishment.  Of  course,  if  you  think 
of  exhibiting,  you  must  keep  to  single  plants.  I  have 
known  cases  where  disqualification  and  exposure  ought 
to  have  been  the  reward  instead  of  a  prize. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  purchase  some  of  the  best 
kinds — you  will  thus  escape  the  risks  of  winter.  En¬ 
courage  growth  by  potting  as  they  require  it,  for  two 
months  at  least,  in  light,  sandy,  rich  soil.  Keep  them 
in  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  a  little  shaded  in  extra 
bright  sunshine,  or,  if  exposed,  just  draw  the  syringe  so 
as  to  dew  the  foliage,  leaving  a  little  air  on.  Give  them 
a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°,  with  10°  more  for 
sunshine ;  and  at  least  every  week,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  slightest  trace  of  fly,  apply  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
from  the  fumigating  machine,  giving  the  dose  often, 
rather  than  much  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the  flower-stems 
j  commence  appearing,  give  more  air,  and  clear  manure 


water  of  the  temperature  of  60°,  alternately  with  common 
soft  water.  R-  Fish. 


FUCHSIAS  FOR  WINDOWS  AND  OUT-DOOR 

VASES. 

In  the  early  part  of  a  January,  I  once  was  accosted  in 
the  following  manner: — “Do  not  my  Fuchsia  plants 
look  beautiful  and  green.  I  have  given  them  so  much 
attention,  watered  them  so  nicely,  sponged  the  leaves, 
moved  them  to  a  snug  place  in  cold  nights,  and  watched 
them  carefully.  But  will  they  bloom  well,  and  better 
than  Mrs.  Brown’s,  whose  plants  are  now  as  brown  as  a 
hazel  nut,  and  not  a  green  twig  on  them?  And  yet, 
what  do  you  think  she  actually  told  me,  that  her 
brown  plants  would  do  mine  brown  before  the  month  of 
June  had  come  and  gone.”  We  shall  not  repeat  what 
we  said  when  an  opening  was  at  all  given  to  edge  in  a 
reply  to  such  a  descent  of  queries  and  statements, 
farther  than  to  mention  that  the  plants  referred  to  were 
just  too  green.  They  had  received  no  pruning,  but  a 
very  moderate  portion  of  air,  and  were  kept  in  a  warm 
sitting  room,  the  excitement  of  which  had  greatly 
elongated  some  slender  shoots,  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  which  were  a  few  early  flowers,  and  a 
weak,  debilitated  plant  afterwards. 

It  wmuld  better  serve  our  window  friends  to  tell  how 
Mrs.  Brown  always  managed  to  have  such  nice  stocky 
blossom-covered  plants  in  her  window  in  summer, 
though  they  never  appeared  there  at  all  among  her 
!  sweet-scented  geraniums,  primulas,  and  bulbs  in  winter. 
Well,  no  sooner  did  the  plants  begin  to  be  a  little 
shabby  in  the  window,  from  the  leaves  dropping 
and  getting  discoloured,  than  out  they  were  bundled 
to  any  place  full  in  the  sun,  out  of  doors,  supplied 
freely  with  water  at  first,  and  less  freely  afterwards, 
so  that  the  wood  should  be  well  hardened.  As  soon  as 
frost  came,  they  were  removed  in  doors,  and  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  they  were  stored  away 
into  a  place,  half  lumber-room,  half  cellar,  with  plenty  of 
air  whistling  through  it.  Any  out-house  or  shed  would 
answer  equally  well.  There  was  no  danger  of  damp, 
but  then  the  current  of  air  made  it  likely  that  there 
might  be  too  much  dryness,  and  she  had  no  mind  to  use 
a  water-can  during  the  winter.  She  wanted  the  soil  to 
be  kept  a  little  moist,  and  not  thoroughly  dry.  An  old 
empty  hox  stood  there,  it  was  filled  with  moss,  and  in 
this  the  pots  were  plunged,  and  covered  for  six  inches, 
j  while  a  little  dry  straw  was  fixed  over  the  stems,  and 
there  they  remained  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
end  of  February,  and  in  cold  springs,  with  piercing  east 
winds,  for  a  month  longer.  Various  things  had  been 
tried  for  plunging  in — short  dryish  dung,  saw-dust,  hay, 
but  moss  was  preferred ,  hay  was  apt  to  mould,  and  thus 
injure  the  stems,  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence,  as 
when  cut  down,  suckers  came  in  plenty,  and  one  could 
be  selected  to  form  a  nice  one-stemmed  plant,  but  then 
such  a  plant  would  not  bloom  so  soon  as  when  the 
shoots  came  from  the  old  stem.  As  spring  approached, 
the  plants  used  to  get  a  look  now  and  then,  to  see  if  the 
buds  were  breaking,  and  to  examine  if  the  soil  was  not 
too  dry.  When  the  young  shoots  were  a  quarter-of-an- 
incli  in  length,  the  plants  were  pruned.  Cut  well  in 
the  young  shoots  of  last  season,  on  plants  of  one  stem, 
being  shortened  to  a  spur  with  one  or  two  buds.  With 
many  things  it  would  be  best  to  do  all  this  in  the 
autumn,  but  in  this  instance  you  can  never  use  your 
knife  with  more  certainty,  though  thus  removing  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  strength  of  the  plant.  If  spurs 
low  enough  to  please  you  do  not  break,  cut  the  plant 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  select  one  or  several 
6lioots  as  they  break. 

The  plants  were  left  alone  after  pruning,  until  the 
shoots  had  grown  from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch ;  then 
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they  were  taken  out,  and  either  repotted  in  similar  or 
larger  pots,  using  rough,  light,  rich  loam,  with  plenty  of 
charcoal,  and  comfortable  as  respects  heat,  and  neither 
being  dry  nor  wet ;  or,  if  the  drainage  was  all  right,  and 
the  pot  deemed  large  enough,  the  surface  soil  was 
removed  and  a  top-dressing  communicated,  of  equal 
portions  of  loam,  cow-dung,  and  charcoal.  Before 
shifting,  the  balls,  after  losing  most  of  the  earth,  were 
allowed  to  soak  for  several  minutes  in  a  pail  of  water  of 
the  temperature  of  70°,  and  thus,  after  potting,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  water  much,  if  any  at  all,  before  the 
new  roots  were  working  in  the  new  soil.  After  potting, 
the  plants  were  removed  to  a  place  where  they  would 
have  rather  less  air  and  more  light,  and,  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight,  they  were  admitted  to  the  window-sill. 
In  all  this  there  would  not  be  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  of 
keeping  them  in  the  window  all  the  winter,  while  in 
most  cases  the  results  would  hear  no  comparison. 

For  vases  and  beds  less  care  will  be  necessary,  but  I 
cannot  intrude  here  at  present ;  I  will  merely  mention 
a  fact,  tending  to  show  that  in  trying  to  keep  the  shoots 
of  fuchsias  alive  out-of-doors  there  may  be  more  than 
labour  lost.  Last  season  a  bed  of  Fuchsia  Riccartonii 
was  found  uninjured  in  spring,  and  breaking  into  fresh 
shoots  all  over;  high  hopes  of  its  coming  glory  in 
summer  prevented  us  cutting  its  shoots  level  with  the 
ground,  as  usual.  After  being  well  top-dressed,  and 
producing  a  few  early  flowers,  it  was  a  complete  blank, 
keeping  green,  but  neither  flowering  nor  even  growing 
much  for  the  whole  season.  Other  plants,  cut  down, 
were  three  times  the  height,  and  loaded  with  bloom, 
and,  instead  of  being  top-dressed,  had  merely  some  moss 
laid  over  the  roots.  R.  Fish. 


PROPAGATION  OF  EXOTIC  ORCHID  ACEzE. 

{Continued  from  page  272.) 

Ancectochilus. —  These  plants,  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  markings  of  their  leaves,  are  readily  increased 
by  taking  off  the  side-shoots  as  soon  as  they  have  formed 
roots,  potting  them  in  small  pots,  in  a  light  sandy  com¬ 
post  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  placing  them  under  a 
hand-light,  upon  a  heated  surface  of  coal-ashes  or  sand, 
which  should  be  kept  moist,  so  as  to  maintain  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  under  the  hand-light.  The  best  time 
to  do  this  is  in  early  spring.  The  old  plants  will  afford 
side-shoots  more  readily  if  the  flower-stems  are  broken 
off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  flowers,  though  curious, 
are  not  particularly  pretty,  therefore  the  sacrifice  is  of 
less  consequence. 

Arundina. — To  increase  these  pretty  flowering  plants, 
it  will  be  necessary,  at  the  time  of  potting,  to  divide  the 
bulbs  one  from  another,  in  patches  of  two  or  three  each, 
so  as  to  make  good  plants  at  once,  treating  the  divisions 
exactly  like  the  whole  plant. 

Barkeria. — This  genus  sends  forth  numerous  shoots. 
The  way  to  increase  it  is  either  to  break  a  large  plant 
into  small  ones,  or  to  take  off  two  or  three  back  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  ;  place  them  upon  blocks,  without  moss,  in  spring; 
syringe  occasionally  till  they  break,  and  then  more 
freely  till  they  perfect  the  new  growths.  They  may 
then,  in  the  spring,  be  collected  together,  placed  in  an 
open  wooden  basket,  and  so  form,  in  a  season  or  two,  a 
fine  specimen. 

Bletia. — The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  family  approach 
very  nearly  to  real  bulbs.  To  increaso  them,  take  off  at 
potting  time  one  or  more  bulbs,  pot  them,  and  give  a 
little  extra  heat  till  they  begin  to  grow ;  then  cultivate 
them  like  the  parent  plants. 

Brassavola  is  increased  by  dividing  the  plants  into 
two  or  more  portions,  which  may  be  readily  done,  as, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  much  inclined  to 
branch  out  freely.  The  exceptions  are  B.  glauca  and 
B.  Digbyana.  These  are  probably  the  best  of  the  genus. 


They  may  be  increased  by  cutting  off  two  or  three  of  the 
back  pseudo-bulbs  in  one  piece,  placing  them  upon  a  bare 
block,  syringing  gently  every  other  day  till  the  dormant 
bud  breaks,  then  increasing  the  supply  of  water  till  the 
new  growth  is  perfected,  and  giving  it  after  that  the 
usual  period  of  rest,  and  when  it  begins  to  grow  again, 
potting  it,  and  treating  it  like  an  old  one.  In  this  way 
these  line  plants  may  be  successfully  increased.  It  is, 
however,  a  tedious  operation,  and  requires  a  large  share 
of  patience  before  they  flower.  T.  Appleby. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

We  gave  the  lessons  on  Dahlia  growing  as  the  lessons 
of  1832,  not  52,  and  we  chiefly  gave  them  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  writings  of  later  date.  The 
Chrysanthemum  was  treated  at  some  length  by  us  many 
years  ago,  and  though  we  have  treatises  by  new  people 
coming  out,  there  is  nothing  new  in  them.  The  same 
maybe  said  of  thePnasey.the  Carnation ,  Pink,  Hyacinth, 
Geranium,  and  other  florists’  flowers ;  and  even  the  Rose, 
which  Mr.  Paul  has  had  a  turn  at  with  Wakeling’s 
drawings,  Mr.  Rivers  in  his  Rose  Amateur  s  Guide,  Mrs. 
Gore  in  what  she  calls  The  Booh  of  Roses,  and  sundry 
others,  has  been  years  ago  reduced  to  a  practice  which 
the  most  humble  reader  could  understand,  though  we 
certaiuly  have  not  cared  to  tell  where  particular  species 
and  varieties  were  supposed  to  come  from.  However, 
we  shall  give  all  these  lessons  over  again  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

A  Lover  of  the  Hollyhock  wishes  to  pursuade  us  that 
it  ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  Dahlia.  He  might  just 
as  well  tell  us  it  ought  to  drive  out  the  Chrysanthemum. 
The  Hollyhock  is  very  graceful,  very  beautiful,  very 
picturesque — nobody  will  deny  that  the  artist  borrows 
the  Hollyhock  for  his  pictures,  and  that  it  is  most  showy 
and  effective  in  garden  scenery.  But  when  the  Holly¬ 
hock  has  done  its  work,  the  Dahlia  is  in  perfection,  and 
continues  to  be  the  rich  and  varied  ornament  of  a  garden 
until  the  Chrysanthemum,  if  the  season  be  mild,  takes 
up  the  supply.  We  cannot  spare  the  Dahlia,  though  we 
highly  prize  the  Hollyhock. 

Camellias  (J.  PJ— Two  blooms  of  seedlings  are  of 
the  wrong  character  to  be  useful.  The  Aliheajloras  are 
j  good-for-nothing  now,  however  striking  they  may  have 
!  been  at  one  period,  when  we  were  glad  of  novelty,  and 
|  never  looked  at  quality.  If  it  be  true  that  a  nurseryman 
i  has  made  an  offer,  our  advice  is  to  accept  it — we  would 
not  grow  the  plants  if  they  were  given  to  us.  (W. 

\  D.). — The  flower  is  inferior  to  the  double-white  in 
every  particular.  ( J.  D.  M.J. — Bloom  imperfect,  but 
1  we  think  it  will  come  much  better.  It  is  like  the  starved 
bloom  of  any  good  variety,  not  fully  developed. 

Cinerarias  ( M.  M.J. — Not  one  of  the  whole  seven 
|  is  likely  to  be  good  for  anything,  but  if  they  are  the 
first  that  have  bloomed  of  a  large  quantity,  there  may 
be  many  good  ones.  The  most  common,  that  is  to  say, 
those  nearest  to  the  old  and  worthless  sorts,  are  generally 
the  most  early.  Throw  away  all  that  are  no  better  than 
these  the  instant  the  flowers  open.  (W.S.  S.J. — The 
pale  blue  variety  is  the  only  one  likely  to  be  useful.  M  e 
should  like  to  see  a  truss  when  the  plant  is  in  full  bloom. 

Polyanthus  (J.  S.J. — We  cannot  depend  upon  the  , 
bloom  sent.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  specimens  sent, 
neither  of  them  exhibit  a  decided  character  in  the 
ground  colour,  but  early  blooms  frequently  come  short 
in  that  particular.  G.  Glenny. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE  VERBENA. 

(  Continued  from  page  2P3.) 

By  Cuttings. — There  are  two  seasons  for  this  ope¬ 
ration,  the  spring  and  the  latter  end  of  summer.  The  , 
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cuttings  made  in  spring  are  for  planting  out  the  same 
season ;  and  those  made  at  the  end  of  summer,  for 
keeping  a  store  of  young  plants  through  the  winter. 
The  best  place  we  ever  knew  for  striking  verbena  cut¬ 
tings,  was  in  the  pit  or  frame  we  described  in  a  former 
number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  That  pit  consists 
of  a  platform  supported  upon  walls,  with  a  frame  set 
I  upon  it.  It  is  heated  with  stable-litter  under  the  plat- 
|  form,  aud  by  linings  of  the  same  material.  In  this 
i  frame  almost  every  cutting  took  root  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  The  season  for  making  the  first  crop  of  cuttings 
is  about  the  middle  of  February.  They  may  be  put  in 
till  April,  so  that  with  diligence  and  care  thousands  of 
I  young  plants  may  be  raised  for  planting  out  in  May. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  place  the  plants  to  produce  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  gentle  heat,  to  cause  them  to  make  young 
shoots.  These  are  the  best  kind  of  cuttings,  and  strike 
the  quickest.  When  they  have  grown  a  sufficient  length, 
preparations  must  be  made  to  put  them  in.  These 
consist  of  pots  to  place  them  in,  soil  to  fill  the  pots, 
and  a  layer  of  sand  upon  the  soil.  Drain  the  pots 
effectually ;  then  place  some  rough  parts  of  the  compost 
upon  the  drainage ;  fill  the  pots  with  the  compost  (con¬ 
sisting  of  light  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  free 
mixture  of  sand),  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  this  inch  should  be  filled  up  with  pure  white 
sand.  The  pot  is  then  ready  for  the  cuttings.  Cut 
these  off  the  tops  of  the  plants;  trim  off  the  lower 
leaves,  and  plant  them  round  the  edge  of  the  pots  pretty 
thickly;  then  give  a  little  water  to  settle  the  sand,  and 
place  them  in  the  frame,  which,  by  that  time,  ought  to 
be  duly  heated  to  receive  them. 

One  point  in  making  cuttings  must  not  be  forgotten, 
and  that  is,  to  make  them  small.  They  should  not  be 
more  than  two  inches  long,  even  rather  less  would 
strike  sooner.  Our  amateur  friends  might  think  larger 
cuttings  would  more  quickly  make  larger  plants,  but 
they  would  be  much  mistaken.  Small  cuttings  strike 
root  so  much  more  quickly,  that  they  soon  overtake  the 
large  ones  in  size,  and  surpass  them  in  growth. 

When  they  are  in  the  frame,  great  attention  must  b6 
paid  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  to  give  air  every 
morning,  to  let  out  the  moisture  or  steam  that  will  have 
collected  dining  the  night.  Should  the  weather  be  cold, 
the  frame  should  have  a  covering  of  double  mats,  to 
protect  them  from  frost.  As  soon  as  roots  are  formed, 
let  them  be  potted  off  into  what  are  called  small  60-pots. 
These  are  about  two-and-a-lialf  inches  across;  replace 
them  in  the  frame  for  a  very  few  days,  till  they  have 
made  fresh  roots,  then  put  them  either  in  a  greenhouse 
or  a  cold  frame,  well  covered  up  at  night  as  long  as 
cold  weather  lasts. 

The  tops  of  these  first-struck  plants  may  be  taken  off 
and  made  use  of  as  cuttings.  This  will  cause  the  plants 
to  break  side-shoots  and  become  bushy.  When  the 
plants  are  fairly  established,  abundance  of  air  must  be 
given.  In  mild  weather,  draw  off  the  lights  of  the 
frame ;  and,  in  rainy  weather,  give  air  by  tilting  the 
lights  in  the  centre,  that  is,  place  a  small  garden  pot 
upon  the  rafter,  and  let  the  edge  of  the  light  rest  upon 
it ;  prop  up  the  side  of  the  light  the  furthest  from  the 
point  the  wind  blows  from,  should  any  prevail.  By 
this  means,  you  will  have  plenty  of  nice  bushy  plants, 
either  to  devote  to  pot-culture  or  planting-out  in  the 
beds. 

The  method  of  putting  in  cuttings  for  winter  stores, 
is  somewhat  similar.  The  only  point  to  mind,  is  to 
have  them  well-rooted  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 
\\  here  large  quantities  are  required  for  the  flower- 
j  garden,  the  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  beds,  under 
1  glass,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  till  spring  ;  but  the 
;  florist,  who  only  cultivates  sufficient  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  will  not  need  such  immense  numbers,  yet  it  is 
I  desirable  to  strike  a  certain  quantity  of  each  good  kind, 


to  preserve  the  stock,  and  have  bushy  plants  to  put  in 
for  pot-culture. 

There  is  another  method  sometimes  practised  of  pro¬ 
pagating  this  plant,  which,  for  persons  who  have  little 
room,  or  do  not  possess  a  frame  or  propagating-house, 
may  be  useful,  aud  that  is,  placing  the  cuttings  in  a 
garden  saucer  filled  with  sand,  and  kept  very  moist, 
even  to  keeping  the  pan  full  of  water  amongst  the  sand. 
In  a  small  stove  kept  at  00°,  cuttings  so  placed  strike 
easily  and  quickly,  but  great  care  must  be  observed  to 
pot  cuttings,  so  placed,  immediately  that  roots  are 
formed,  or  the  water  would  soon  cause  them  to  rot  off. 

The  winter-storing  consists  in  placing  the  plants  in  a 
cold  frame,  covering  them  up  securely  in  frosty  weather, 
giving  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  just  water 
enough  to  keep  them  alive.  Every  decayed  leaf  must 
be  instantly  removed,  and  should  any  mildew  appear, 
the  plants  should  be  dusted  with  sulphur  to  keep  it 
down.  If  the  cultivator  possesses  a  greenhouse,  a  few 
bushy  plants  may  with  advantage  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass.  These  are  sure  to  pass  through  the 
winter  unhurt,  and  will  make  the  very  best  plants  for 
pot-culture,  besides  affording  early  a  supply  of  excellent 
cuttings.  The  best  way  is  always  to  keep  a  stock,  and 
propagate  more  than  is  wanted.  There  is  always  room 
in  the  flower-border  to  plant  out  the  overplus,  or  there 
is  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  give  away  a  few  plants 
to  a  neighbour  or  poor  cottager,  to  ornament  their  bit 
of  flower-border.  T.  Appleby. 

(jTo  be  continued.) 


ONIONS,  THEIR  CULTURE  AND  NEGLECT. 

Whether  it  be  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  or  a  morbid 
sense  of  delicacy,  which  has  all  but  banished  this  valu¬ 
able  bulb  from  the  tables  of  the  affluent,  we  know  not, 
but  certainly  it  does  not  find  its  way  thither  to  one-half 
the  extent  we  are  told  it  does  in  other  countries,  where 
:  it  can  be  grown,  and  where  a  taste  for  the  “  useful  ”  has 
been  sufficient  to  overcome  that  “fastidious  denial,” 
which,  we  believe,  is  the  only  excuse  for  its  more  general 
!  use  here;  and  as  the  highest  authorities  have  pro- 
!  nounced  the  onion  not  only  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
but  likewise  valuable  for  properties  peculiarly  its  own, 
we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  fair  friends 
will  deign  to  patronise  this  neglected  vegetable  when 
sent  to  table,  prepared  a  la  Soyer;  for  we  rest  assured 
that  until  we  have  their  consent,  we  must  not  eat  onions, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  little  of  its  extract 
that  does  find  its  way  to  our  tables  under  the  disguise  of 
|  something  else.  Now,  the  farm  labourer  in  most  of  our 
southern  counties  is  not  under  such  restraints;  there 
he  may  be  seen  eating  his  bread  and  raw  onions  with  a 
!  zest  which  the  epicure  in  vain  seeks  for  amongst  his 
innumerable  dishes,  cooked  and  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  most  improved  practice  of  the  day ;  and  though 
I  we  have  no  doubt  the  rustic  would  willingly  exchange 
\  his  onion  and  salt  for  a  beef  steak  or  mutton  chop,  and 
benefit  by  the  change,  yet  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
a  better  substitute  for  animal  food ;  and  the  healthy 
appearance  the  rural  population  have  in  the  districts 
where  this  bulb  is  most  grown  and  used,  tells,  in  un¬ 
deniable  language,  that  their  food  agrees  with  them 
But  as  our  duty  is  simply  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  and  other  productions,  we  must  apologise  for  this 
digression,  which  was  solely  dictated  by  a  desire  to  see 
the  onion  rendered  more  useful. 

The  position  of  the  onion  bed  is  often  the  same  in 
the  garden  of  the  cottager  as  in  that  of  a  prince — “  the 
best  that  each  affords  ” — and  surely  no  one  grudges  it 
that  distinction,  as  nothing  at  all  resembling  a  substi¬ 
tute  can  be  obtained  for  this  crop,  as  the  cottager  knows 
can  be  had  for  most  others,  of  which  he  is  less  par¬ 
ticular.  Every  one,  also,  admires  a  “good  bed”  of 
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onions;  it  forms  no  unimportant  ornament  to  a  garden, 

and  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  which  the  eyes  of  visitors 

are  directed, — its  quality  forms  no  bad  criterion  of  the 

merits  of  the  cultivator ;  and  however  indifferent  that 

class  of  visitors  may  be,  who  see  no  beauty  in  anything 

but  flowers,  they  generally  pay  a  passing  glance  to  this 

;  favourite,  and  the  prominent  position  it  usually  occupies 

|  is  one  that  is  expected  to  have  received  all  the  assist- 

|  ance  its  owner  could  render.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to 

!  say,  that  we  highly  approve  of  the  onion  having  the  first 

j  place,  as  regards  quality  of  soil,  good  and  open  aspect, 

i  and  generous  assistance  in  the  way  of  manure;  and  as 

we  last  week,  in  our  article  on  the  “  rotation  of  crops,” 

|  pointed  out  this  as  a  suitable  one  to  follow  celery,  which 

i  likewise  is  entitled  to  a  distinguished  post,  we  will  sup- 

!  pose  the  ground  which  the  celery  has  been  occupying  to 

j  nave  been  dug  pretty  deep  as  it  became  cleared,  taking 

|  care  to  spread  about  the  dungy  portion,  which  formed 

the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  to  add  some  more  of  a  well 

rotted  kind ;  this,  and  one  or  more  intervening  diggings, 

j  in  frosty  mornings,  we  suppose  to  have  been  done,  and 

our  purpose  is  now  to  see  about  sowing  this  crop.  There 

are  few  small  seeds  more  really  hardy  than  the  onion  ; 

|  and  though  the  climate  has  quite  as  much,  perhaps 

l  more,  to  do  with  its  success  than  that  of  other  crops,  we 

believe  it  is  rarely  such  as  to  prevent  its  vegetating; 

therefore  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  sowing  it  too 

soon,  provided  the  ground  be  in  a  fit  state.  We  usually 

sow  about  the  first  week  in  March,  but  those  who  have 

the  advantage  of  an  earlier  locality,  may  sow  somewhat 

sooner,  the  state  of  the  ground  being  a  better  criterion 

than  the  dav  of  the  month.  Some  soils  are  in  better 
•/ 

order  in  the  middle  of  February  than  others  are  a  month 
i  afterwards ;  consequently,  the  former  may  be  sown  first, 
and  we  need  hardly  say  that  having  the  ground  in  good 
trim  tells  to  the  advantage  of  the  after  crop.  But  some 
of  our  readers  will  be  saying  their  ground  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  good  order  before  May,  and  are  they  to  wait 
;  until  then  ?  Most  certainly  not.  And  as  this  case  is  a 
hard  one,  we  will  deal  with  it  first. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  have  garden  soils  of  very  ex- 
!  treme  kinds  to  deal  with,  from  the  stiffest  and  most 
retentive  loam  or  clay,  to  a  loose  open  sand,  of  which 
it  was  common  to  say,  that  “  wet  weather  was  the 
cleanest,”  and  certainly  a  continuance  of  dry  weather 
rendered  the  ground  in  the  same  condition  as  the  sand 
banks  of  a  sandy  shore — open  and  loose  to  an  un 
j  pleasant  degree ;  in  such  a  soil  as  this,  the  moisture  of 
the  season,  copious  watering,  or  liberal  allowances  of 
enriching  matter,  affords  the  only  prospects  of  a  crop, 
“  and  the  seed  might  be  sown  at  Christmas,  so  far  as  its 
welfare  is  concerned.”  This  however,  is,  an  extreme  case, 
and  there  are  not  many  such;  “  but  there  are  a  great 
number  of  the  contrary  description,  and  on  these  a 
different  course  must  be  pursued.  Here  is  a  soil  so  im¬ 
pervious  of  water,  that  rain  falling  or  resting  in  holes, 
may  be  seen  to  stand  there  until  carried  off'  by  evapo¬ 
ration,”  which  our  readers  well  know  is  not  an  active 
agent  in  winter,  so  that  we  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to 
trample  on  such  ground  in  the  course  of  sowing,  “  unless 
it  be  pretty  dry,”  which  it  is  hardly  expected  to  be  in 
March,  in  this  case,  we  advise  the  onions  to  be  sown 
'  in  beds  about  three-feet-and-a-half  wide,  with  eighteen- 
inch  alleys  between.  This  allows  access  to  the  crop  all 
the  season,  without  treading  over  the  ground  occupied 
by  it ;  whereas  in  the  former  case  treading  might  be  of 
service,  as  rendering  the  ground  less  permeable  to  the 
drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
the  crop  might  be  sown  in  the  usual  way  of  rows  one 
foot  apart.  Now,  our  readers  will  easily  see,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  number  come  between  these  two  extreme 
I  cases,  and  may  be  met  in  the  medium  way,  i.  e-,  they 
may  be  sown  in  continuous  row3  whenever  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  the  operation  to  proceed  with¬ 


out  consolidating  it  too  much  by  the  trampling  oi  the  j 
party  at  work.  This  the  state  of  the  weather  sometimes  i 
makes  it  impossible  to  do,  and  sowing  and  digging  must  | 
go  on  simultaneously  ;  which  can  easily  be  done  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  one  side,  and  digging  a  little  way — say  a  ; 
yard,  or  less — then  sow  one  row,  then  dig  a  little  more,  , 
then  sow  another  row,  and  so  on.  Usually,  a  shallow 
drill  is  made  by  the  hoe  figured  at  page  204,  and  covered  , 
in  with  a  rake  ;  by  which  means  not  a  foot  need  be  set 
on  the  dug  ground,  and  whether  wet  or  dry  weather 
follow,  it  is  in  that  open  state  best  calculated  to  receive 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  the 
after  operations  of  weeding,  thinning,  and  stirring  the 
soil,  the  under-stratum  is  sure  to  be  rendered  sufficiently 
solid  to  prevent  the  undue  admission  of  dry  heated 
air  at  a  time  when  not  wanted.  Another  thing  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention — that  is,  not  to  rake  the  ground 
too  fine  at  this  early  season;  the  heavy  rains  that  often 
follow  after,  with  the  drying  winds  and  sunshine,  so 
often  cake  the  ground  to  an  extent  that  makes  germi¬ 
nation  very  difficult,  and  when  it  is  effected,  progress  is 
very  slow, — rather,  therefore,  let  the  ground  be  rough 
1  and  open,  after  treatment  will  quickly  solidify  it. 

We  prefer  sowing  in  continuous  rows  in  all  cases 
where  the  ground  is  not  of  that  stubborn  adhesive  kind 
which  almost  defies  our  attempts  to  improve  it,  but  such 
extreme  cases  are  not  common  in  gardens  ;  nevertheless, 
we  are  bound  to  mention  them,  and  we  have  been  some¬ 
times  envious  of  those  who  had  such  soil,  to  see  the 
fine  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  and  other  summer  crops  they 
produced,  when  ours  were  burnt  up  by  the  Midsum¬ 
mer’s  sun. 

We  need  hardly  here  recommend  kinds,  since  all  have 
their  merits;  the  Globes  are  said  to  be  the  mildest,  but 
do  not  keep  well;  while  the  Strasburg,  which  keeps 
best,  seldom  gets  so  large  as  the  Portugal  and  Broun 
Spanish. 

Many  people  grow  their  own  seed,  and  when  that  is 
done  in  a  small  way,  good  bulbs  are  taken,  irrespective 
of  kind,  and  the  result  is  good  seed,  which  may,  with  as 
much  propriety  as  there  is  usually  in  such  things,  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  grown.  Most 
cottagers  grow  their  own  seed,  and  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  crowded  state  of  their  bed,  the  deficiency  of 
manure,  and,  it  may  be,  the  proximity  of  apple-trees, 
&c.,  few  cultivators  grow  better  onions  than  they  do. 
With  those  who  have  their  seed  from  nurserymen  we 
would  recommend  them  to  obtain  some  of  the  White 
Portugal,  Globe,  and  Brown  Spanish,  and  mix  them 
before  sowing.  These  we  intend  to  be  the  main  crop, 
and  may  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  ground  allotted  to 
this  vegetable;  then  do  the  same  with  the  James-Reep- 
ing,  Strasburg ,  and  Reading,  and  in  harvesting  they  can 
easily  be  kept  apart,  the  last  named  being  supposed  to 
be  better  keepers  than  the  others. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  call  the  amateur’s  attention 
to  his  autumn-sown  Onions,  which  the  mildness  of  the 
season  has  enabled  to  stand  the  winter  unhurt.  These,  j 
when  standing  too  thick,  may  be  carefully  thinned  out,  j 
and  some  of  them  planted  in  well-prepared  ground, 
they  come  into  use  by  the  end  of  June,  and  are  ot 
infinite  service  in  saving  the  principal  summer  crop. 
Where  no  autumn-sown  ones  exist,  a  very  good  substi-  j 
tute  for  them  is  to  be  had  in  planting  a  few  small  ones,  ; 
such  as  are  used  for  pickles  ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the 
crop  is  sorted  over,  such  as  are  not  fit  for  that  purpose  j 
may  be  laid  aside,  and  are  sure  to  come  in  useful  in  ; 
early  summer ;  but  they  never  have  that  compact  ap-  ; 
pearance  spring  ones  attain  when  well  managed,  though 
coming  in  when  they  do,  they  are  usually  acceptable. 

We  ought,  also,  here  to  mention  the  Potato  or  Under -  j 
ground  Onion,  and  the  Tree  Onion.  'I  he  latter,  certainly, 
only  grown  as  a  curiosity,  producing  a  few  tmshaped 
small  bulbs,  or  pseudo-bulbs,  at  the  top  of  a  sort  oi  j 
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seed-stem,  but  which  we  never  could  ascertain  to  bo  of 
any  use,  being  too  small  for  kitchen  people  to  “  bother 
with,"  and  too  ugly  to  make  pickles.  The  potato  onions, 
though  more  useful,  are  very  uncertain,  every  third  or 
fourth  season  proving  unpropitious  to  them,  so  that 
they  often  decay  wholesale.  We  have  several  times  in 
the  course  of  our  life  had  a  few  given  us,  which,  by 
careful  management,  we  contrived  to  increase  to  a  good 
quantity  in  two  or  three  years,  and  then  when  we 
expected  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our  endeavours,  have 
been  mortified  to  find  them  rot  oil’  by  degrees,  so  that 
we  have  ceased  to  look  on  them  in  any  other  light,  than 
as  a  very  uncertain  crop. 

The  Silver- skinned  Onion  being  grown  only  for  pickles, 
need  not  be  sown  before  May,  and  then  pretty  thickly, 
on  some  pieco  of  poor,  sandy  ground.  But  the  Blood- 
red,  which  is  sometimes  sown  for  particular  purposes, 
ought  to  be  put  in  with  the  general  spring  crop.  It  is 
only  a  bad  cropper,  and  need  not  be  sown  extensively. 
We  have  not  seen  this  variety  in  its  true  character  for 
many  years. 

Kitchen*garden  Sundries. — Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys, 
Curled  and  other  Kale,  as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Cauliflower,  may  now  be  sown  in  beds  on  some 
snug  border,  which  had  been  rendered  fine  by  previous 
digging,  and  working-in.  Dividing  the  ground  into  beds, 
so  that  the  bed  and  alley  occupy  five  feet,  is  the  usual 
way,  and  labelling  with  a  good  large  stick,  so  that  it 
stands  clear  of  the  plants  when  fit  to  draw,  is  also  re- 
commendable.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  retentive  character, 
then  some  finer  and  more  open  kind  ought  to  be  used 
at  top.  We  like  leaf-mould,  were  it  not  that  its  open 
nature  presents  too  many  retreats  for  slugs,  so  that  a 
mixture  of  it  with  sharp  sand  is  better  than  leaf-mould 
alone.  A  bed  of  Carrots  might  also  be  sown  in  such  a 
place,  but  Lettuce  ought  to  be  sown  immediately  under 
the  wall,  being  more  delicate  it  is  entitled  to  more  indul¬ 
gence.  If  Broad  Beans  were  not  planted  as  recom¬ 
mended,  before  Christmas,  under  a  hand-light,  to  plant 
out,  let  some  now  be  sown  in  pots  as  recommended  last 
week  for  peas,  and  planted  out  accordingly.  The  main 
crop  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  also  be  put  in,  if  the 
ground  be  favourable  for  so  doing,  and  fresh  beds  of 
Horse-radish  made.  If  required,  Sea-kale  may  also  be 
j  planted,  while  not  a  day  must  be  lost  in  planting  Garlic 
i  and  Shallots,  if  not  done  before.  Attend  carefully  to 
|  crops  in  process  of  forcing,  and  on  wet  days  look  over 
stores  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Beet,  &c.,  and  make  labels 
and  sticks  ready  to  name  crops  when  sown  or  planted. 

J.  Robson. 


HARDY  BORDER  FLOWERS. 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  var.  plenus. — This  double- 
flowering  variety  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  our  hardy 
border-flowers  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  month  of  May  or 
early  in  J  une,  which  is  its  time  of  flowering.  This  plant  is 
called  the  White  Batchelor's  Button  by  some,  and  by  others 
the  Fair  Maid  of  France.  Now  the  single  flower  of  this 
species  would  be  thought  no  more  of  than  the  common 
yellow  buttercups,  as  the  children  call  them,  in  our  English 
meads,  only  if  they  were  to  see  this  species  they  would  most 
likely  call  this  the  white  buttercup.  We  know  that  this  is 
a  very  extensive  family,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  one  of 
Crowfoots  ;  but  though  the  family  is  so  extensive,  there  are 
but  very  few  species  that  are  considered  worth  cultivating 
in  our  gardens  as  ornamental  plants.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
family  we  have  the  species  called  Asiaticus,  which  yields  us 
that  endless  race  of  varieties  that  are  so  much  esteemed  by 
all  our  famous  florists,  and  which  Mr.  Appleby  and  Mr.  Beaton 
so  ably  remind  us  of  in  due  season.  There  are  also  double 
varieties  of  several  of  our  English  species,  of  which  our 
indefatigable  editor  will,  no  doubt,  make  mention  in  their 
turn  in  his  excellent  papers  on  English  plants,  therefore 
I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  this  double  variety,  as  being 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 


Europe,  and,  as  Curtis  says,  in  his  “  Botanical  Magazine,” 
vol.  vi.,  plate  204,  “  It,  was  generally  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  in  the  times  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson."  He  also 
says,  “  It  delights  in  moderately  moist  and  rather  shady 
situations.”  This  is  true  enough,  and  the  richer  the  soil, 
the  finer  the  specimen.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1590,  and  no  doubt  it  was  as  plentiful  in  gardens  at  one 
time  as  it  is  now  rare  to  see  it.  It  forms  a  large  tuft  of  soft, 
white-stringy  and  small  fibrous  roots,  and  continues  for 
years  very  compact  in  its  crown — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a 
straggling  spreader,  and,  therefore,  may  remain  in  the  same 
spot  for  many  years  undisturbed,  allowing  it  to  come  in  for 
a  share  of  top-dressing  at  the  time  when  the  borders  are 
dressed  off;  it  rises  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  feet  high, 
forming  a  neat,  branching, forked-stemmed  plant,  well  clothed 
with  deep  green  leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  pretty  white 
flowers.  It  is  readily  increased  by  root  division,  either  in 
autumn,  now,  or  early  spring. 

Trollius,  or  Globe-flower. — The  next  plants  I  shall  notice 
here,  as  being  very  ornamental,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
natural  family  of  Crowfoots,  are  some  of  the  species  of 
Trollius,  or  Globe-flower ;  and  here  I  think  the  one  which 
stands  in  our  own  English  flora,  Trollius  Europceus ,  is  about 
the  best  of  them.  This,  in  the  north,  is  often  called  Locfcer- 
Gowlans,  or  Gowlans  Globeflower.  It  delights  in  a  good 
rich  loamy  soil,  in  a  rather  shaded  border,  and  specimens 
of  several  years  standing  flower  very  profusely  as  they  do 
with  us  in  May  or  June,  rising  from  one  to  one-and-half 
feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Trollius  Asiaticus  is  the  next  best,  and  puts  up  its  flower- 
stems  a  little  higher,  flowering  about  the  same  time  ;  colour, 
a  deep  orange.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  introduced  to  this 
country,  1759.  This  species  has  two  varieties,  called  inter¬ 
medins  and  hybridus ;  either  of  these  two  species,  or  their 
varieties,  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
hardy  border  plants.  They  are  all  readily  increased  by 
root  division  at  any  season,  and  the  best  time  is  early  spring 
or  autumn. 

Caltha  palustris  plenus. — This  is  called  the  Double 
Marsh  Marigold.  I  mention  this  as  it  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  family,  flowers  about  the  same  time,  May  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  delights  in  a  similar  situation,  and  its  flowers 
are  so  very  showy,  rising  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height ;  indeed,  they  are  all  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
same  border  with  us,  where  they  are  beautiful  every  season. 
This  Marsh  Marigold  is  a  double  variety  of  the  very  common 
plant  in  our  watery  meadows.  Another  common  plant, 
which  is  seen  by  thousands  in  similar  places  accompanying 
it,  is  called  Lady's  Smock,  or  Cardamine  pratensis ;  this 
species  gives  a  double  variety,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and 
makes  a  sweetly  pretty  border  plant,  indeed  it  is  the  prettiest 
species  in  the  whole  of  this  family,  and  particularly  this 
double  variety ;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Cross¬ 
worts  ;  its  flowers  are  of  light  pink  coloiu',  in  May,  it  delights 
in  a  rich  cool  border,  and  is  readily  increased  by  root 
division  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Another  species,  called 
Cardamine  trifolia,  the  curious  trifoliate  leaves  of  which 
being  always  green  throughout  the  year,  and  its  delicate 
white  flowers  make  it  a  neat  little  rock  or  border  plant.  It 
is  readily  increased  by  root  division  at  any  season. 

Iberis  Saxatilis  and  Sejipervirens. — These  two  ever¬ 
green  Candy  tufts  are  very  desirable  hardy  border  plants, 
-belonging  to  the  natural  family  of  Crossworts.  They  aro 
both  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other;  both  white-flowered, 
rising  about  six  inches  in  height ;  both  particularly  suitable 
to  the  rockery,  and  flourish  equally  well  in  the  open  bor¬ 
ders,  where  they  may  remain  for  many  years  in  the  same 
spots  undisturbed.  Cuttings  root  readily  inserted  in  a  pot, 
and  placed  in  the  common  hot-bed  during  the  spring  months, 
and  when  rooted,  they  may  either  be  potted  off  singly  into  | 
small  pots,  or  pricked  out  five  or  six  inches  apart  every  way,  ; 
in  a  neat  little  nursery-bed,  where  they  will  make  nice 
stocky  plants  for  planting  out  in  the  open  borders  when 
required  ;  or  they  may  be  increased  by  taking  off  a  slip  with 
a  bit  of  root  to  it ;  or,  by  taking  up  the  whole  plant  and 
dividing  it,  planting  again  some  of  the  best  suitable  pieces, 
so  as  to  form  a  neat,  compact  bunch.  Cuttings  make  the 
prettiest  compact  bunches,  treated  as  above,  to  flower  the 
following  season.  Any  common  garden  soil  suits  them  well. 
Saxatilis  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and  was  introduced 
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into  this  country  in  1739.  Sempervirens  is  a  native  of 
Candia,  and  was  introduced  in  1731.  There  are  several 
other  species  of  perennial  Candy  tufts,  equally  beautiful  for 
either  planting  on  the  rockery  or  open  border ;  indeed  the 
whole  family  of  them,  whether  of  the  annual  or  perennial 
kinds,  are  very  ornamental  plants. 

Alyssum  Saxatile,  or  the  Rock  Mad-wort. — This  plant 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  Crossworts.  It  is  a  native  of 
Candia,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1710.  This 
very  showy  yellow  flower  makes  one  of  tlm  best  of  rock 
plants,  where  it  would  stand  and  flower  for  years  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  same  spot,  and  it  does  equally  well  in  the 
open,  hot,  sunny  borders,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  before-mentioned  Candy-tufts.  These  two  plants  alone, 
spotted  about  the  flower  borders,  at  an  equal  distance,  or  in 
any  systematical  order,  would  do  much  towards  making  the 
flower-garden  look  cheerful  and  gay  in  the  month  of  May  ; 
but  in  low,  damp  situations,  two  or  three  years’  old 
plants  of  this  will  often  go  off  at  once,  and  if  the  soil  be 
rich,  they  the  -sooner  become  straggly,  and  likely  to  do  so. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  deal  with  this  very  showy  plant,  is 
to  put  in  any  number  of  cuttings  that  may  be  required  in 
the  month  of  April,  when  the  hotbeds,  in  which  they  root 
very  readily,  are  at  work ;  and  when  well  rooted,  prepare  a 
little  nursery  bed  for  them,  let  them  be  pricked  out  six  or 
eight  inches  apart  every  way  in  the  bed ;  here  they  will 
make  the  best  of  stocky  bunches  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
when  they  may  be  lifted  with  balls  of  earth  into  their  places 
to  flower  the  following  spring.  Any  number  of  these  com¬ 
pact  bunches  might  also  be  potted,  to  be  protected  in  the 
cold  frame,  and  brought  into  the  forcing-house  in  succession, 
for  this  plant  forces  well,  looks  beautiful  in  the  open 
borders,  and  looks  equally  showy  brought  forward  in  the 
forcing-house.  T.  Weaver. 


CLASSES  OF  THE  DAHLIA 

I  send  you  a  list  of  the  classes  in  our  Dahlia  show.  In 
each  class  we  have  six  winning  flowers,  that  is,  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  ;  to  the  first  three  flowers,  money  prizes 
are  awarded;  and  to  the  4th,  5th,  and  Cth  flowers,  the  prizes 
are  merely  honorary  The  classes  are  all  distinct,  except,  as 
I  said  in  my  last,  it  be  the  lilac  and  rose,  which,  as  colours 
are  now  named,  it  is  difficult  and,  perhaps,  only  possible  at 
times,  to  distinguish  by  taste  or  fancy.  For  instance,  Fear¬ 
less  is  called  a  lilac,  and  that,  doubtless,  is  its  real  colour ; 
the  Duke,  of  Cambridge  is  called  a  rose,  and  I  am  sure  that 
sometimes  no  .judge  in  the  world  could  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  judging  merely  by  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
The  purple  and  crimson  classes  are  perfectly  distinct,  though, 
as  flowers  are  sometimes  advertised  in  catalogues,  they  are 
not  distinct— Purple  Standard,  and  Standard  of  Perfection, 
forming  the  model  of  the  purple;  and  Beeswing,  Captain 
Warner,  and  Sir  F.  Bathurst,  that  of  the  crimson.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  class  showing,  with  attention  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Glenny  for  judging  of  the  quality  of  flowers, 
will  be  the  means  of  classifying  flowers  much  more  than 
they  have  been,  I  mean  of  giving  to  each  flower  that  colour 
which  it  properly  possesses ;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  soon 
be  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  best  flowers  in  each  class, 
and  thereby  giving  the  most  substantial  proof,  both  to  ama¬ 
teurs  and  others,  which  are  the  flowers  most  worthy  their 
attention. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  year  we  have  added  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  our  society  : — “That  the  judges  be  guided 
in  their  decisions  by  Mr.  Glenny’s  judgment  of  flowers.” 


Maroon. 

Purple. 

Lilac  purple. 
Crimson. 

Scarlet. 

Bose,  or  ruby. 
Lilac. 

Buff,  or  orange. 
Yellow,  or  sulphur. 


Blush. 

White. 

Yellow  ground,  tipped  or 
edged. 

White  ground,  tipped  or 
edged. 

Dark  ground,  shaded  or  tip- 
j  ped. 

I 

An  Amateur. 


[“  An  amateur”  (whose  address  we  have)  has  followed 
up  his  hints  on  class  showing,  by  mentioning  fourteen 
colours,  or  shades  of  colour,  into  which  he  proposes  the 
Dahlia  shall  he  divided.  I  wish  other  amateurs  and 


dealers  would  take  a  lesson  out  of  his  book,  and,  in  the 
same  way,  suggest  remedies  as  well  as  make  complaints. 

I  shall  unhesitatingly  subscribe  to  the  classes  he  has 
particularised,  until  experience,  which  showed  us  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  present  mode,  shall  teach  us  something 
better.  As  class  showing  will  become  more  general, 
there  is  one  evil  which  I  should  like  to  get  rid  of;  and 
it  may  not  even  now  prevail  everywhere,  although  it  did 
last  year  at  the  London  Floricultural  Society.  The 
blooms  were  not  classed  by  the  showers,  but  put  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  judges  had  to  select  from  the  whole. 
This  is  an  unwarrantable  tax  upon  their  judges.  The 
exhibitors  ought  to  be  compelled  to  place  their  flowers 
in  the  classes  in  which  they  intend  them  to  compete. 
There  are  some  points  which  may  be  mentioned  to  the 
judges  in  class  showing.  A  self-colour  is  indispensable 
in  a  scarlet,  purple,  or  any  other  distinct  shade,  and  the 
judges  ought  to  place  all  those  which  are  true  seifs  above 
tlioso  which  have  pale  sickly  centres.  Some  purples 
have  a  dirty  white;  some  reds  have  a  dirty  buff  or  yel¬ 
low  centre  ;  and  this  state  of  faded  colour  is  frequently 
brought  about  by  the  artificial  means  of  shading;  but, 
as  there  is  no  checking  the  means  of  growing,  or  of 
dressing  by  any  remedy  but  the  effects,  any  such  defi¬ 
ciency  of  colour  that  is  palpable  should  be  visited  by 
putting  the  specimen  lower  down  in  consequence.  I  do 
not  mean  to  infer  that  a  paler  centre  is  to  disqualify, 
but  that  it  certainly  is  a  blemish,  and  that  it  should  be 
placed  below  one  which  is  a  perfect  self. 

Another  word  to  exhibitors.  They  should  be  very 
careful  to  place  their  flowers  in  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong,  because  the  colour  must  be  a  great  point. 
Although  certain  reds  come  into  the  scarlet  class,  the 
brighter  the  colour,  that  is  to  say,  the  nearest  to  the 
Scarlet  Geranium  colour,  the  better.  I  feel  persuaded 
that  these  classes,  published  in  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
will  be  generally  adopted. — G.  Glenny.] 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Roses  ( A  Subscriber). — The  leaves  becoming  mildewed  and  dropping 
off,  when  grown  in  pots  in  a  dry  room,  with  a  fire  every  day.  Mildew 
is  generally  the  result  of  dryness  at  the  roots  when  the  atmosphere  is 
moist,  but  it  will  arise  when  the  roots  are  kept  wet  and  the  leaves  dry. 
Unless  you  wanted  flowers  very  early,  the  plants  would  be  all  the  better 
to  have  the  leaves  mostly  off  at  present.  Any  dry  place,  where  the  roots 
would  be  moderately  moist,  not  soaked,  and  kept  from  much  frost,  would 
do  quite  as  well  as  any  other.  See  what  Mr.  Fish  says  about  fuchsias 
to-day.  Your  roses  would  do  all  the  better  for  getting  a  rest.  We  pre¬ 
sume  you  grow  them  in  good  rich  loam  in  the  growing  season  :  they  are 
regular  gluttons. 

Cacti  Covered  with  Scale  (Senilis). — A  bad  job,  but  not  hopeless. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  soft  soap  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  steep  two 
ounces  of  shag  tobacco  in  the  same ;  apply  the  liquid  briskly  along  the 
stems  with  a  clean  painter’s  brush,  the  liquid  at  120°,  and  preventing  1 
any  from  falling  on  the  soil.  Set  the  plants  in  a  shady  place  for  a  week, 
and  then  bring  them  out,  lay  them  down  on  a  board  or  mat,  and  syringe 
them  as  strongly  as  you  can  with  clear  water  at  125°.  If  this  does  not 
destroy  all,  repeat  the  dose.  The  plants  must  be  kept  cool  and  shaded 
until  you  wash  with  the  clean  water,  when  they  may  be  exposed  again 
to  the  light.  If  sulphur  and  clay  is  added  to  the  wash  it  will  be  more 
effectual,  but  then  it  is  bad  getting  the  dressing  away  from  the  spiny  and 
prickly  sorts.  If  either  of  these  modes  are  too  troublesome,  you  must 
just  hunt  the  scales  out  with  a  stiff  hair  brush. 

Cochin  China  Fowls. —  W.  Lewis  asks  “Whether  the  brown  or  the 
white  Cochin  China  fowls  are  the  most  productive,  and  whether  the  latter 
are  so  superior  to  the  former  as  the  great  difference  in  price  would  lead 
one  to  expect '!  ”  No  marked  difference  in  productiveness  has  yet  been 
observed ;  the  extra  price  is  demanded  and  obtained  for  the  rarity  of  the 
colour,  many  fanciers  being  willing  to  pay  a  few  extra  sovereigns  to 
obtain  a  thing  which  their  neighbours  are  not  possessed  of.  The  same 
conventional  value  is  attached  to  White  Guinea  Fowl,  White  Pea  Fowl, 
White  Elephants,  White  Rats,  and  possibly,  among  Timbuctoo  ama¬ 
teurs,  to  White  Negroes. — D. 

Vine  Forcing  (S.  It.). — Your  vine  will,  doubtless,  vegetate  about  the 
usual  time,  but  you  can  give  abundance  of  air,  and  persist  in  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  until  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  so  long,  when  you  must  advance 
your  thermometer  slightly ;  aim  at  40°  to  45°  before  the  buds  thus 
advance,  then  allow  45°  to  55°  until  the  “  show,”  when  you  must  advance 
towards  60°  to  65° ;  thenceforth,  let  C5°  be  your  lowest,  and  85°  your 
highest  point. 

Roses  (C.). — Your  selection  is  not  at  all  good.  The  Batiksians  will 
do  no  good  on  the  arches,  unless  you  are  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  a 
warm  sheltered  place,  but  they  will  grow  fast  enough  no  doubt.  Maria 
Leonida  is  not  strong  enough  to  cover  much  space.  Princess  Meckten- 
berg  is  not  a  climbing  rose,  at  least  we  never  heard  of  it  as  such.  De 
Lisle  is  a  large,  ragged,  lightish  flower,  belonging  to  the  Boursaults ;  its 
chief  merit  is  its  hardiness,  and  growing  very  strong  and  fast.  Purple 
Bnursault  is  hardly  worth  planting,  if  you  mean  the  nearly  single  one. 
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The  Ayrshire  Queen  is  the  best  you  have  for  the  place,  and  it  is  only  a 
second  rate,  and  not  quite  an  Ayrshire. 

Wallflowers  (L.  C.). — To  have  young  Wallflowers  in  bloom  in 
May,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sow  seeds  every  year  any  time  between 
the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June;  the  first  period  brings  in 
stronger  and  earlier  plants.  The  Delaware  Cabbage  should  be  sown  in 
March,  and  again  in  April.  The  treatment  same  as  any  of  the  strong 
growing  kinds. 

Budding  Roses  (S.). — Authorities  differ  much  on  the  subject.  Theo¬ 
retically  considered,  the  whole  of  the  wood,  under  the  bud  or  shield, 
ought  to  be  taken  out,  and  many  budders  do  so,  to  the  present  day,  with 
success ;  but  for  one  who  does  so,  a  hundred  follow  the  opposite  course,  and 
leave  a  thin  slice  under  the  bud.  We  ourselves  bud  a  great  many,  but  for 
the  last  twenty  years  we  never  extracted  the  wood  from  any  bud  what¬ 
ever.  We  therefore  put  the  question  thus : — An  expert  budder  may,  or 
may  not,  take  out  the  wood  with  equal  success,  but  as  budding  with  the 
wood  is  less  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  bud,  a  young  beginner  had 
better  adopt  this  mode,  keeping  always  in  mind  that  the  slice  of  wood 
left  must  be  very  thin.  The  Manetti  Dose  is  a  hybrid  China,  and  only 
used  as  a  stock. 

Flower  Beds  (/.  C.  D.). — Nothing  that  you  “can  sow  in  a  hot-bed, 
between  this  and  the  1st  of  March,”  will  answer  to  make  up  flower¬ 
beds  of  one  colour,  “  to  flower  this  season,”  except  a  few  annuals.  Such 
annuals  are  Tugetes  tenuifolia,'Sanvitulia  procumbent,  the  different  sorts 
of  small  Lobelias,  China-asters,  and  such  like.  The  best  ot  the  hardy 
annuals,  sown  in  March,  would  only  last  about  six  weeks  from  the  end  of 
May  or  Midsummer.  The  way  to  keep  dwarf  Fuchsias  free  from  too 
many  leaves  is  to  give  them  poorer  soil,  but  the  greater  number  of  new 
fuchsias  are  not  good  subjects  for  beds. 

Banksian  Roses  (A  Young  Amateur). — You  ask  why  your  white 
and  yellow  Banksian  roses  do  not  flower,  and  answer  the  question  your¬ 
self,  by  saying,  “they  grow  very  luxuriantly  ”  on  a  good  aspect.  We 
have  said  many  times  that  all  luxuriant  shoots  of  these  Banksians  ought 
to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  they  were  six  inches  long,  from  the  end  of  May 
to  the  end  of  August,  and  all  such  that  appeared  later  should  be  cut 
out  altogether.  You  had  also  better  cut  a  few  of  the  strongest  roots  two 
feet  from  the  stem  next  March.  Offsets  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses  do  no 
harm  :  let  them  take  their  chance. 

Alstromkrias  and  other  Seeds  ( Carick  Carol). — There  is  not 
the  least  difficulty  or  danger  in  getting  up  plants  from  seeds  of  the 
Chilian  or  Van  Hout’s  Atstromerius,  Anomutheca  cruentu,  and  T igridia 
Pavonia.  The  same  treatment  will  do  for  the  three.  A  cucumber-bed 
would  be  the  best  place  for  them  till  they  sprouted  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  soil,  but  a  bed  with  50°  or  60°  will  do,  and  they  may  be  sown 
immediately,  or  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  March.  Any  light  soil,  as 
one-half  peat  and  one-half  sandy  loam,  will  do  for  the  seeds.  They 
should  be  sown  thinly,  in  pots  not  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  so 
that  the  little  plants  need  not  be  disturbed,  but  be  planted  out  on  a  south 
warm  border,  with  the  balls  entire,  about  the  end  of  May.  A  greenhouse 
or  close  cold  pit  will  do  for  them  after  they  are  well  up  out  of  the  ground. 
The  Anomutheca  and  Tigridiu  will  flower  next  September,  but  the 
Alstromerias  not  till  next  season,  and  the  end  of  October  is  the  natural 
time  for  sowing  them,  but  the  spring  will  do,  and  the  varieties  called 
Van  Hout’s,  are  the  readiest  to  vegetate,  and  the  most  easily  got. 
Pentstenions,  scarlet,  blue  and  white,  are  good  border  plants,  which 
come  easily  from  seeds  also,  Phloxes  of  sorts.  Campanulas  also  from 
seeds.  Potentillas  are  better  in  plants,  as  are  also  Coreopsis  lanceoluta. 
The  different  Spireas,  lately  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weaver,  would  suit  you 
well ;  indeed,  all  the  plants  in  his  lists  are  such  as  you  enquire  about. 

Roses  ( Mesembryanthemum ). — What  have  you  been  thinking  about 
all  this  time,  while  we  have  worn  our  pen  to  a  stump  writing  and 
insisting  on  pot  roses  for  forcing  being  pruned  in  October?  It  is  enough 
to  make  one  despair  even  to  think  how  some  people  pass  through  the 
gardening  world  without  attention.  Your  roses  are  now  in  pots,  plunged 
in  the  flower  beds,  “not  pruned,”  and  you  “  wish  to  have  them  early  in 
bloom.”  Your  wish  will  not  be  gratified  this  year,  at  any  rate,  unless 
the  middle  or  end  of  April  is  your  early  period.  Prune  them  as  soon  as 
you  read  this,  and  put  them  into  a  cold  pit  that  day  week  ;  three  weeks 
"after  that,  remove  them  to  a  warmer  place,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  night 
heat  not  more  than  50°,  till  you  can  perceive  flower  buds,  then  increase 
the  heat,  but  not  much,  otherwise  you  will  run  the  chance  of  hurting 
your  plants  very  much  indeed.  You  have  the  very  best  sorts,  and  you 
ought  to  treat  them  well,  so  as  to  be  a  credit  to  the  whole  parish. 
Geant  des  Batailles  is  a  hybrid  perpetual. 

Camellia  Stocks  {Ibid). — Have  nothing  to  do  with  raising  your 
own  camellia  stocks.  If  you  determine  to  do  so,  wait  till  next  August, 
then  select  nice  healthy  cuttings  of  next  May’s  growth,  from  the  single 
variety,  put  them  in  a  close  cold  pit,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  off 
this  time  next  year,  and  the  strongest  of  them  will  do  to  graft  on  this 
time  two  years,  and  some  perhaps  not  till  the  year  following.  In  large 
quantities  they  are  advertised  at  sixpence  a  piece,  ready  to  work. 

Cochin  China  Fowls  (G.  F.  D.). — We  have  forwarded  your  note  to 
Mr.  Punchard.  {An  Original  Subscriber). — Perhaps  H.  W.  Heaton, Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Poultry  Society,  Copley  Wood, 
Halifax,  can  give  you  the  information  you  need. 

Poultry. — D.  D-,  Dalston,  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  fowls 
of  the  pure  Gold  aud  Silver  Poland  and  Black  Poland  breeds. 

Vine  Culture  (W.  R.  W.  S.). — All  the  directions  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener  are  just  as  applicable  in  Australia  as  in  England.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  season  of  rest  there  is  our  season  of  growth.  Wine¬ 
making  is  the  Bame  process  all  over  the  world;  and  we  know  of  no 
separate  work  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  Rhine  wines. 

Boiler  for  Heating  Tank.— J.  C.  who,  at  p.  262,  asks  for  a  boiler 
holding  four  quarts,  may  hear  of  one  by  writing  to  J.  G.,  care  of  Mr, 
J.  Pyzer,  confectioner,  Paddington,  Liverpool. 

Flower-beds  {E.  S.  F.).— Without  a  greenhouse  or  pit  it  is  up-hill 
l  work  to  plant  such  nice  beds  as  yours  are.  The  Blue  Anagallis  and  the 
(Enothera  prostrata  will  do  very  well,  and  match  as  you  propose.  We 
had  them  so  last  year,  but  we  prefer  the  Lobelia  erinus  grandiflora  to 
i  the  Anagallis.  If,  however,  you  are  sure  your  ground  suits  the  Anagallis, 
use  it;  and  its  habit  is  a  better  match  lor  the  (Enothera.  We  have  all 
i  along  refused  to  recommend  dealers.  Hardy  annuals  and  biennials, 

I  Phloxes,  Pentstenions,  Potentillas,  or  what  are  called  mixed  border  plants, 


are  the  next  best  kinds  after  frame  and  greenhouse  bedders ;  and  Mr. 
Weaver  promises  to  continue  his  descriptive  lists  of  them. 

Rooks. — “  In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  wishes  to  have  a  rookery,  . 
he  must  keep  his  grounds  very  quiet— no  guns  should  be  let  off,  nor  ! 
should  the  rooks  be  ever  scared  away.  I  had  a  clump  of  elm  trees  not 
far  from  my  house  in  Gloucestershire  (not  my  present  residence)  where  I 
preserved  game ;  the  rooks,  being  discriminating  birds,  found  out  that 
everything  was  quiet,  and  that  no  trespassing  was  allowed,  so  they  took  | 
possession  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  built  on  the  same  trees  ever  since. 

In  the  Zoologist  it  is  said — ‘  I  heard  of  one  gentleman  who  had  a  mag¬ 
pies’  nest  in  a  clump  of  trees,  and  slyly  changed  the  eggs  for  those  of 
rooks,  while  the  old  magpies  were  away.  The  rooks  were  hatched  and 
brought  up,  and  next  year  commenced  a  colony.’  ” — H.  W.  Newman, 
New  House,  Stroud. 

Utility  of  Pigeons  (Idem). — “  I  like  the  observations  on  the  domestic 
pigeon.  In  Berkshire,  many  intelligent  farmers  say  that  the  pigeon  is  a 
devourer  of  the  seed  of  that  pestilential  flower  the  ‘  Charlock,’  which  ! 
infects  the  corn-fields,  and  gives  such  a  beautiful  yellow  blossom  ;  and 
where  pigeons  abound  this  hated  weed  is  less  seen.  Some  farmers  keep 
these  birds  on  purpose  to  keep  this  weed  down.” 

Cup  he  a  platycf.ntra  Soil  ( Cuphea ). — The  soil  for  this — sandy 
loam,  one-half;  well-decayed  stable  dung,  one-quarter;  leaf-mould,  one 
quarter — thoroughly  mixed. 

Greenhouse  Legally  Removable  (Ibid). — Your  greenhouse,  which 
“  can  be  keyed  and  un-keyed,  like  a  bedstead,”  we  think  is  legally 
removable.  Anything  attached  to  the  freehold,  as  the  brick  foundation, 
or  beams  let  into  a  wall,  are  not  legally  removable. 

Rhubarb  Roots  (M.  R.). — Those  grown  in  our  gardens  have  the 
same  medicinal  qualities,  but  much  weaker,  as  that  sold  by  druggists. 
The  roots  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fade  in  early 
autumn.  They  are  not  worth  the  extreme  care  and  trouble  required  to 
dry  them. 

Rendering  Eggs  Unproductive. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Pun¬ 
chard  renders  his  Cochin  China  fowls’  eggs  unproductive  by  puncturing 
them  with  a  small  needle. 

Top-board  of  Taylor’s  Hive. — In  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
several  correspondents,  we  give  a  drawing  of  this.  The  floor-boards 
correspond  with  it  in  every  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  sunken  groove 
for  the  sliders,  and  in  being  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  whereas  the 
top-board  is  half-inch. 


a,  groove  to  receive  zinc  sliders  ;  the  openings,  b  and  c, 
are  1 4-inch  wide  at  the  broadest  part. 

Lists  of  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums  (G.  J.  J.).— Fuchsias :  Ne  plus 
ultra,  Bank’s  Diadem,  Elizabeth,  Champion,  One-in-the-ring,  Hebe. 
Geraniums  (cheap  ones):  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Silk  Mercer,  Ajax,  Christa- 
bel,  Forget-me-not,  and  Ocelata.  New  and  best:  Magnet,  Optima, 
Ariadne,  Enchantress,  Purple  Standard,  and  Rubens. 

Camellias  (F.W.T.). — You  have  mistaken  the  remark  in  TnE 
Cottage  Gardener  about  resting  Camellias.  The  rest  should  be 
when  the  flowering-buds  for  the  following  year  are  formed.  Your 
Camellias,  you  say,  are  starting  into  growth  now  ;  all  you  can  do  is  to 
keep  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  giving  water  in  proportion  only 
just  sufficient  to  keep  on  the  bloom-buds.  When  the  young  shoots 
have  attained  a  degree  of  maturity,  you  can  then  use  as  many  of  them  as 
you  please  for  grafting,  having  previously  given  the  stocks  some  heat  to 
set  them  growing. 

Rooks. — E.  S.  says,  “In  answer  to  W.J.E.’s  inquiries  respecting 
rooks,  I  have  known  them  to  be  enticed  into  building  by  fixing  old  straw 
bee-hives  in  the  required  position,  which  they  took  to,  supposing  them  to  1 
be  former  nests.  I  should  imagine  they  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible  till  they  have  thoroughly  established  themselves.” 

Peat  Charcoal  (W.  W.,  Lewisham). — You  can  obtain  peat  charcoal 
at  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Company,  Stanley  Street,  Fulham.  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Pine  Apple-place,  Edgeware-road,  possess  for  sale  the  j 
Alstromeria  oculata. 

Dutch  Hamburgh  Grape  (J.W.). — Where  can  this  vine  be  purchased  ? 

Carnations  (Violette). — You  may  obtain  a  list  of  Carnations  of  any 
of  the  florists  who  advertise  in  The  Cottage  Gardener.  Your  ques¬ 
tion  why  your  Anemones  come  with  double  crowns  is  rather  puzzling, 
when  we  do  not  know  the  way  you  cultivate  them.  Is  your  soil  very 
highly  manured  ?  We  should  think  it  is,  and  the  remedy  will  be  to 
plant  them  in  poorer  soil  next  season. 

Names  of  Plants  (P.  S.). — We  think  the  diminutive  specimen  sent  j 
is  Parsley  Piert,  Alchemilla  arvensis.  We  know  of  no  mode  of  destroy-  j 
ing  it  without  injuring  the  grass.  ( Queen  Mab). — Yours  is  a  Ceonothus,  ' 
and  we  think  C.  thyrsiflorus.  Send  us  a  specimen  when  in  bloom.  We  j 
cannot  tell  you  where  to  get  Nerine  Forthergilli. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orb,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— February  I2th,  1S5S. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1851. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera¬ 
tures  of  these  days  are  46.2°  and  33.6°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  64°,  occurred  on  the  25th  in  1846  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  16°  on  the  19th 
in  1845.  During  the  period  87  days  were  fine,  and  on  88  rain  fell. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CROWFOOTS — RANUNCULACE2E. 

RANUNCULUS. 

( Continued  from  page  285.) 

Section  with  Leaves  Cut  or  Lobed. 

Ranunculus  auricohus  :  Goldilocks ;  Wood  or  Golden- 
liaired  Crowfoot. 

Description. — It  is  a  perennial.  Root  fibrous.  Stem  about 
a  foot  liigb,  erect,  branched,  leafy,  round,  the  upper  part 
often  slightly  downy.  Leaves  seldom  quite  smooth  ;  often 
finely  downy ;  root-leaves  on  long  stalks,  rounded  or  kidney¬ 
shaped,  scolloped,  some  of  them  three-lobed,  or  five-lobed, 
cut ;  those  on  the  stem  stalkless,  in  deeper  or  narrower 
segments  ;  uppermost  in  three  or  more  narrow,  quite  entire, 
lobes.  Flowers  terminal,  on  downy  stalks,  solitary,  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow,  of  which  the  pale,  hairy,  never-hent- 
back  calyx  often  partakes.  Sometimes  the  Calyx  is  enlarged 
and  coloured,  assuming  the  aspect  of  petals,  which  in  that 
case  are  wanting.  Nectary  an  open  pore  or  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  each  petal. 

Places  where  found. — Not  uncommon  in  dry  woods  and 
hedges,  but  very  rarely  in  marshy  places. 

Time  of  flowering. — April,  May. 

History. — This  has  none  of  the  usual  acrid  qualities  of 
the  Crowfoots,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  sometimes 
called  R.  dulcis ,  or  Sweet  Wood  Crowfoot. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus :  Water  Crowfoot;  Celery-leaved 
Crowfoot. 

Description. — This  is  an  annual.  Root  fibrous.  Herb  very 
acrid,  juicy,  various  in  luxuriance,  from  six  inches  to  two 
feet  high,  of  a  pale  shining  green,  very  smooth,  except  occa¬ 
sionally  the  flower-stalks  and  upper  part  of  the  stem,  which 
sometimes  have  depressed  hairs.  Stem  thick,  round,  hollow, 
repeatedly  branched,  leafy.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  rounded, 
bluntly  lobed  and  cut ;  upper  leaves  stalkless,  with  deeper 
and  narrower  segments  ;  uppermost  leaves  of  all,  accompany¬ 
ing  the  flowers,  spear-head-shaped,  undivided.  Flowers  small, 

!  pale  yellow,  numerous,  on  solitary  stalks,  either  terminal, 
axillary,  or  opposite  to  the  leaves.  Calyx  hairy,  hent  hack. 
Petals  circular.  Nectary  somewhat  tubular.  Fruit  egg- 
shaped,.  blunt,  various  in  length,  composed  of  numerous 
small  seeds. 

Places  where  found. — Common  in  shallow  watery  places. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  to  August. 

History. — It  is  one  of  the  most  acrid  and  poisonous  of 
our  native  plants.  The  herb  bruised  and  applied  to  the 
skin  soon  raises  a  blister,  and  has  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  instead  of  Cantliarides  or  Spanish  flies,  but  the 
■  wound  it  makes  is  difficult  to  heal.  This  property  is  said  to 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  vagrants  to  excite  compassion. 
When  chewed,  this  herb  inflames  the  tongue,  and  if  swal¬ 
lowed,  produces  violent  vomiting,  and  even  more  fatal  con- 
j  sequences.  Goats  eat  it.  Cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  refuse 
it,  but  the  latter  having  accidentally  swallowed  it,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  died  in  consequence.  It  is  the  Round-leaved 
Water  Crowfoot  of  some  of  our  early  herbalists.  Water  dis¬ 


tilled  from  it  is  intensely  acrimonious,  and  when  cold  it 
deposits  crystals  which  are  dissolvable  with  difficulty,  and 
are  inflammable.  Yet  boiling  is  said  entirely  to  destroy  the 
acridity  of  the  herb,  and  that  after  boiling  the  Wallachian 
shepherds  eat  it. 

Ranunculus  aitestris  :  Alpine  White  Crowfoot. 


Description. — This  is  a  perennial.  Root  with  many  long 
fibres.  Herb  very  smooth  in  every  part.  Stem  from  two  to 
five  inches  high,  erect,  almost  invariably  simple  and  single- 
flowered,  naked,  except  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
narrow,  bluntisli,  upright,  entire  leaves  towards  the  middle. 
Root  leaves  several,  on  channelled  stalks,  roundisli-lieart- 
shaped,  or  kidney-shaped,  more  or  less  deeply  divided  into 
three  principal  unequal  lobes,  which  are  again  lobed  and 
cut,  elegantly  veined.  Flower,  large,  erect,  of  a  brilliant 
white.  Petals,  reversed  heart-shaped.  Calyx,  bent  back, 
smooth,  pale,  bordered  with  white. 

Place  where  found. — It  has  only  been  found  by  the  sides 
of  some  small  streams,  and  other  moist  places,  about  two  or 
three  rocks  on  the  mountains  of  Clova,  in  Angus-shire ; 
even  there  it  seldom  flowers. 

Time  offlo ivenng. — M  ay. 

History. — It  was  discovered  comparatively  recently  by  Mr. 
Don,  and  the  reason  for  this,  he  suggests,  may  be,  that  its 
leaves  bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to  those  of  some  of  its 
commoner  kindred  that  it  may  have  been  overlooked.  Haller 
states  that  it  is  extremely  acrid,  and  capable  of  blistering, 
yet  the  Swiss  hunters  chew  it  as  a  restorative,  and  to  prevent 
giddiness, — (Smith.  Withering.  Don.  Martyn.  Ray.) 


As  we  have  observed  in  another  publication,  the  goose¬ 
berry,  though  now  especially  a  British  fruit,  is  not 
mentioned  as  an  object  of  cultivation  here  until  the 
.  middle  of  the  10th  century.  Tusser,  in  his  “  Five 


Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,”  published  during 
1557,  mentions  “  gooseberries”  among  our  then  garden 
fruits.  Lyte,  in  1578,  says,  “  it  is  planted  commonly 
almost  along  the  borders  of  every  garden.”  The  green 
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gooseberry  he  calls  Uva  crispa ;  and  the  Uva  ursi  of 
Galen,  and  Ribes,  are  names  he  applies  to  “  the  red- 
beyond-sea  gooseberry;”  but  this  is  evidently  our  red 
currant,  as  his  black  gooseberry  is  our  black  currant. 
Gerarde,  in  his  “  Herball,”  published  1597,  says  it  is 
called  Fea-berry  in  Cheshire.  It  has  the  samo  name  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  This,  in  Norfolk,  is  abbre¬ 
viated  into  Feabes ,  or,  as  the  provincials  pronounce  it, 
Fapes.  Gerarde  says  there  were  then  “  divers  sorts, 
some  greater,  others  less,  some  round,  others  long,  and 
some  of  a  red  colour,  growing  in  our  London  gardens 
and  elsewhere  in  great  abundance.” 

In  the  “  Paradisus”  of  Parkinson,  published  in  1629, 
are  described  five  varieties  of  gooseberries  or  feaberries  : 
three  reds,  differing  only  in  size ;  one  blue  or  purple, 
like  the  damson ;  and  one  green  and  hairy,  of  which 
“  the  seed  hath  produced  bushes  bearing  berries  having 
few  or  no  hairs  upon  them.” 

Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde  (1636),  has  “  the 
long  green,  the  great  yellowish,  the  blue,  the  great 
round  red,  the  long  red,  and  the  prickly  gooseberry.” 
Ray  has  no  English  name  but  the  pearl  gooseberry. 
Rea  mentions  three  sorts  of  the  red,  the  blue,  the  yellow 
of  several  sorts,  the  White  Holland,  and  the  green,  in 
his  “Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona,”  published  during  1665. 
Miller  only  says,  there  were  in  his  time  (1724)  several 
varieties  obtained  from  seeds,  most  of  them  named 
from  the  persons  who  raised  them,  as  Lamb’s,  Hunt’s, 
Edwards’s  gooseberry,  &c. ;  but  new  ones  being  con¬ 
tinually  obtained,  be  considered  it  needless  to  enumerate 
them. — ( Martyn’s  Miller's  Diet.)  In  1752  the  attention 
of  gardeners  to  raising  improved  varieties  first  becomes 
apparent;  for  Switzer,  in  his  “Practical  Fruit  Gar¬ 
dener,”  then  published,  says,  “  the  best  sorts  are  the 
large  white  Dutch,  the  large  amber,  the  early  red  and 
green,  both  hairy,  Mr.  Lowe’s  early  green  and  walnut 
gooseberries,  with  some  other  very  extraordinary  kinds 
of  his  raising  at  Battersea,  not  yet  named.”  Though 
this  shows  a  somewhat  awakened  attention,  yet  the 
cultivation  was  still  neglected ;  for  Switzer,  instead  of 
pruning  with  the  knife,  recommends  the  hushes  to  be 
“dipt  a  little  before  midsummer.”  Hitt,  in  his  “  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Fruit  Trees,”  is  the  first  author  who  recommends 
a  careful  cultivation  of  this  fruit  “  of  the  meaner  sort,” 
and  gives  directions  for  its  pruning  and  general  treat¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Loudon  truly  observes,  that  the  gooseberry  is  j 
cultivated  in  greater  perfection  in  Lancashire  than  in  ; 
any  other  part  of  Britain ;  and  next  to  Lancashire,  the 
climate  and  treatment  of  the  Lothians  seem  to  suit  this 
fruit.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  fruit  is  scarcely  known. 
In  Trance  it  is  neglected,  and  little  esteemed.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  Holland  the  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  of  climate  seems  to  suit  the  fruit; 
but  in  no  country  is  its  size  and  beauty  to  be  compared 
with  that  produced  in  Lancashire,  or  from  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  varieties  cultivated  with  care  in  the  more  temperate 
and  humid  districts  of  Britain.  Dr.  Neill  observes,  that 
when  foreigners  witness  our  Lancashire  gooseberries, 
they  are  ready  to  consider  them  as  forming  quite  a 


different  kind  of  fruit.  Happily  this  wholesome  and 
useful  berry  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  cottago  gar¬ 
den  in  Britain ;  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
every  gardener’s  duty  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
its  most  useful  varieties  in  these  humble  inclosures. 
In  Lancashire,  and  some  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties,  ; 
almost  every  cottager  who  has  a  garden  cultivates  the  ' 
gooseberry  with  a  view  to  prizes  given  at  what  are  called  t 
‘‘gooseberry  prize  meetings;”  of  these  there  is  annually 
published  an  account,  with  the  names  and  weight  of 
the  successful  sorts,  in  what  is  called  The  Gooseberry 
Grower s  Register.  That  for  .1851  is  now  before  us,  and 
its  contents  will  surprise  any  one  ignorant  of  the  zeal 
with  which  this  fruit  is  cultivated  by  the  artizans  of  our 
northern  counties — Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  York¬ 
shire.  It  is  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  publication,  and 
contains  reports  of  one-hundred-and-sixty-eight  exhibi¬ 
tions  where  prizes  were  awarded  to  superior  gooseberries. 
The  heaviest  red  gooseberry  grown  during  1851  was 
London.  Mr.  James  Elliott,  of  Ounsdale,  was  the 
grower,  and  it  weighed  27  dwts.,  12  grs. ;  or  one  ounce, 
seven  pennyweights,  twelve  grains. 

The  heaviest  yellow  gooseberry,  the  same  year,  was 
Catherina,  grown  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arundale,  of  Set  Inn, 
near  Hollinwood.  It  weighed  27  dwts.,  4  grains. 

The  heaviest  green  gooseberry  was  Invincible,  grown 
by  Mr.  John  Parry,  of  Kelsall,  and  weighing  25  dwts., 

7  grs. 

The  heaviest  white  gooseberry  was  Jenny  Lind,  and 
this,  grown  by  Mr.  John  Swift,  of  Ormskirk,  weighed 
26  dwts.,  17  grs. 

If  we  were  to  select  the  six  varieties  of  each  colour 
as  the  best,  because  they  won  the  most  prizes,  they 
would  stand  thus  : — Reds. — London,  Companion,  Con¬ 
quering  Hero,  Slaughterman,  Wonderful,  and  Lion's 
Provider.  Yellows. — Catherina,  Leader,  Pilot,  Drill, 
Railway,  and  Gunner.  Greens. — Thumper,  Turn-out, 
Queen  Victoria,  General,  Gretna  Green,  and  Overall. 
Whites. — Freedom,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Snowdrop,  Lady 
Leicester,  Eagle,  and  Snow  Ball. 

We  have  some  remarks  to  offer  upon  these  shows, 
and  others  in  connexion  with  them,  but  must  defer 
them  until  next  week. 


GOSSIP. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  importance  of  promoting 
the  improved  breeding  of  poultry  is  rapidly  gaining 
attention.  An  exhibition  of  poultry  is  about  to  be 
established  at  Colchester;  and  prizes  for  superior  poultry 
are  about  to  be  offered  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Agricultural  Society. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  South  Devon 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Plymouth 
on  the  3rd  instant,  we  observe  they  are  strenuously 
preparing  for  this  year’s  campaign. 

It  has,  although  hut  one  year  old,  more  than  100  sub¬ 
scribers.  Mr.  Itendle,  ol'  the  Union  Road  Nurseries,  gave 
prizes  last  year  for  the  best  specimens  of  honey,  and  he 
purposes  giving  larger  rewards  this  year.  Those  prizes 
induced  some  very  satisfactory  exhibitions  from  the  Kings- 
briityc  Bee  Society.  Will  some  of  our  readers  favour  us  with 
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the  rales  and  particulars  relative  to  this  Bee  Society  ? 
Prizes,  we  observe,  are  also  to  he  offered  for  wax  models  of 
flowers  and  fruits. 

We  have  before  us  the  two  first  numbers  of  The 
Scottish  Gardener ,  a  very  excellent  and  very  cheap 
periodical.  We  have  several  of  its  essays,  sound  and 
practical,  marked  for  extract ;  but  at  present  we  have 
only  space  to  say,  in  the  words  of  its  prospectus,  it  will 
“  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  gardening  interests 
of  Scotland.”  This  is  not  the  only  horticultural  monthly 
we  have  to  announce;  for  we  see  that  another,  the 
Garden  Record,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Neville, 
is  about  to  appear. 

An  enquiry  is  being  instituted  by  the  National 
Society  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation  against  their 
secretary,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  showing  flowers  not  his  own. 
This  enquiry  will  be  good-for-nothing  if  the  witnesses 
are  to  be  called  by  one  side  only.  The  active  members 
of  the  society  went  down  to  vote  for  the  accused  when 
put  up  for  a  member  of  another  society;  and  if  the 
committee  is  composed  of  those  members,  and  if  they 
do  not  call  for  the  members  of  the  Amateur  Tulip 
Society,  who  were  positive  witnesses  before,  the  enquiry 
will,  we  fear,  be  worse  than  unsatisfactory. 

As  everybody  is  propagating  Dahlias,  a  few  words  on 
the  various  modes  of  doing  that  part  of  the  business  of 
cultivation  may  not  be  thrown  away  upon  amateurs. 

The  dry  roots  are  now,  or  will  he  by-and-by,  showing 
their  eyes,  whether  in  heat  or  otherwise;  and  those  who  do 
not  want  more  than  two  or  three  plants,  have  only  to  take 
away  all  decayed  portions  of  the  tuber,  and  let  them  remain 
in  some  situation  where  neither  frost  nor  damp  nor  heat  can 
injure  them,  merely  taking  care  that  when  they  shoot  there 
shall  be  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent  their  growing  up 
fairly.  Unless  a  root  is  inclined  to  shrivel  and  dry  up,  a  shoot 
may  get  four  or  five  inches  long  without  hurting  it  as  a  future 
plant.  If  many  more  than  are  wanted  come  out,  let  the 
extra  ones  be  rubbed  off,  leaving  only  such  as  can  be  de¬ 
tached  with  a  piece  of  the  tuber,  because  only  one  main 
shoot  can  be  well  used  on  a  plant.  When  we  come  much 
forwarder,  part  the  tuber  into  two  or  three,  with  a  good 
portion  to  each  shoot.  Trim  it  so  as  to  go  into  a  pot,  if  it 
is  too  soon  to  turn  out  in  the  ground,  but  if  this  does  not 
happen  till  the  middle  of  May  plant  them  out  at  once. 
Some,  however,  will  grow  early,  and  these  should  be  potted 
and  kept  in  the  cool  until  planting  time :  this  is,  for  amateurs, 
by  far  the  least  troublesome  mode,  because  there  needs  no 
hotbed,  no  artificial  heat,  indeed  nothing  but  a  place  in  the 
dwelling-house  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  Some  persons 
who  have  not  even  this  plant  them  four  inches  below  the 
surface,  directly  they  show  their  eyes,  and  if  they  come  up 
before  the  middle  of  May  earth  them  up  or  cover  them 
with  pots  to  keep  off  the  frost. 

The  next  mode  to  be  mentioned  is  breaking  off  the  shoots 
j  when  two  inches  high,  and  potting  them  in  small  pots,  but 
they  ought  in  this  case  to  have  bottom  heat  to  strike  them, 
j  but  a  root  will  not  make  so  many  this  way  as  it  will  by 
allowing  the  shoots  to  be  more  matured,  and  cut  oft'  at  a 
joint.  Some  amateurs  plant  the  tubers  just  as  they  are 
j  taken  up,  in  fact  as  they  would  potatoes,  and  then  they  have 
i  a  bush  of  many  shoots,  an  immense  number  of  flowers,  but 
all  very  small. 


RETARDATION,  BLOSSOM-PROTECTION,  &c. 

The  accession  of  new  readers  to  The  Cottage  Gar- 
bener,  the  apathy  of  some  to  what  appears  a  thrice- 
told  tale,  and  the  danger  of  forgetting  maxims  of  high 
import  amid  conflicting  opinions,  with  the  constant 
turmoil  of  every-day  matters,  of  necessity  causes  a  re¬ 


petition  somewhat  annoying  to  persons  more  mindful 
of  the  omissions  or  errors  of  by-gone  days  in  horticul¬ 
tural  affairs.  What  said  the  poet : — 

“  Truths  would  you  teach,  and  save  a  sinking  land — 

All  hear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.” 

And  what  is  true  this  way  in  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  world,  is  equally  so  in  the  world  of  gardening. 

By  the  time  these  remarks  have  appeared  in  print, 
the  middle  of  February  will  be  past,  and  the  buds  of 
many  fruits  will  begin  to  manifest  an  impatience  of 
their  winter  bondage.  The  pros  and  cons,  both  for  and 
against  protecting,  have  long  occupied  the  mind  of  fruit 
cultivators;  and  it  is,  indeed,  strange  to  reflect  what  a 
mass  of  conflicting  evidence  would  appear,  were  it 
possible  to  place  the  whole  in  juxta-position.  When, 
however,  it  is  fully  considered  that,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  perhaps,  not  a  tithe  of  our  fruit  growers  have  duly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  “  ripening  the  wood','  a 
serious  drawback  will  appear  against  the  parties  who 
have  been  so  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  covering. 
Their  bad  crops  formerly  drove  them  to  covering,  and 
the  continuance  of  fitful  crops  emboldens  them  to  press 
a  heavy  charge  against  covering.  As  long  as  we  hear 
tell  of  men  sweeping  away  green  peach-leaves  with  a 
besom,  to  ripen  the  wood,  so  long  shall  we  continue  to 
press  the  charge  of  a  non-appreciation  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fruit-culture — ripening  the  wood.  Sweeping  off 
leaves  in  October,  indeed!  If  the  wood  is  not  tho¬ 
roughly  ripened  through  the  agency  of  the  leaves  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  period,  it  will  by  no  means  be  afterwards ; 
and  the  birch  twigs  will  be  far  better  employed  in  making 
besoms. 

And  what  is  observed  here  as  to  peach  and  nectarine 
culture,  applies,  less  or  more,  to  most  of  our  fruits,  more 
especially  those  from  warmer  climes.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  our  very  commonest  apples  and  pears  will  bear  and 
thrive  for  many  years  in  the  most  untoward  situations, 
but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  first-rate  winter  dessert 
fruit  in  such  situations ;  and,  moreover,  such  trees,  in 
general,  show  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  very  different 
parentage  from  our  modern  dessert  kinds. 

Again,  such  trees  are  seldom  pampered  as  those  in 
the  deep  and  rich  soils  of  our  kitchen-gardens,  or  their 
days  would  be  shortened.  As  to  parentage,  let  any  one 
plant  the  celebrated  Newtown  pippin  of  America  in  the 
cold  portion  of  an  ordinary  orchard,  beside  a  common 
apple,  say  a  Keswick  codling,  and  he  will  find  that  even  a 
south  wall  is  insufficient,  and  that  it  will  not  attain  per¬ 
fection  side  by  side  with  a  Moorpark  apricot,  or  Royal 
George  peach.  It  must  also  he  remembered  that  much 
of  our  modern  dessert  fruit  is  for  late  or  winter  purposes, 
and  that,  somehow,  such  kinds  are  naturally  late  in 
perfecting  their  wood  as  well  as  fruit ;  hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  taking  all  possible  means  to  promote  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood.  So  much,  then,  for  the  position  of  the 
covering  question,  to  which  we  should  have  scarcely 
adverted  in  this  place,  but  that  we  would  not  have  the 
readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  alarmed  at  a  mere 
bugbear;  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  protection 
question  is  daily  growing  in  favour  with  men  of  high 
standing  in  our  profession. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  covering  to  retard,  and 
covering  to  protect,  blossoms,  are  two  distinct  processes, 
although  the  very  same  material  be  used,  and  this  leads 
to  a  consideration  of  the  material  proper.  We  do  hope 
that  our  readers  will  not  allow  themselves  to  hamper 
the  question  with  the  fear  of  a  little  expense  in  the 
material,  for  it  can  be  but  trifling,  choose  what  we  will 
amongst  ordinary  fabrics.  In  these  days  of  double  glass 
walls,  costing  some  thirty  shillings  at  least  per  lineal 
yard,  surely  eighteen  pence  may  be  expended  on  the 
same  length  for  a  covering.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
branches,  or  rather  spray,  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees 
have  been  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  especially 
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those  of  the  spruce;  the  fronds  of  fern,  too,  have  been 
in  use  for  many  years;  about  London,  and  the  southern 
1  portions  of  this  kingdom,  what  is  termed  “bunting” 
has  been  most  in  vogue  for  40  years ;  here,  in  the  north¬ 
west,  a  kind  of  canvass,  resembling  what  is  known  as 
!  cheese  cloth,  is  very  much  in  use,  this  is  simply  a  coarse 
unbleached  canvass,  somewhat  open  in  the  mesh,  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  admit  constantly  flickering  rays  of  solar  light. 
Now  we  know  of  nothing  better,  in  the  present  position 
of  our  manufactures,  than  the  latter  article,  which  we 
have  used  almost  constantly  during  the  last  22  years. 
Whatever  material  is  used,  we  consider  it  absolutely 
essential  that  the  meshes  be  not  too  close  ;  it  is  really 
[  necessary  that  some  solar  light,  and,  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  be  permitted 
to  pass  through  its  texture.  Without  this,  the  buds 
become  coddled  and  “drawn;”  and  this,  indeed,  which 
constitutes  the  abuse  of  covering,  is  the  very  thing, 
doubtless,  which  has  led  to  so  much  prejudice  against 
covering.  The  fact  is,  an  article  perfectly  eligible,  and 
J  as  economical  as  the  state  of  the  times  will  warrant  us 
to  expect,  has  yet  to  be  produced;  and  if  some  ingenious 
tradesman  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  an  advance  would  be  made,  and  the 
party  well  repaid  by  an  extensive  sale. 

But  to  return  ;  we  alluded  to  the  abuse  of  the  bud  by 
“  drawing,”  &c.  Now,  where  coverings  are  applied  in  a 
timely  way,  on  the  retarding  principle  alone,  say  in  the 
second  week  of  January,  the  bud  will  be  found  so  back¬ 
ward,  that  there  will  be  little  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  caution  as  to  “  drawing”  the  bud,  until  the  early  part 
of  March,  when  the  advanced  temperature,  alone,  of  the 
period,  will,  perforce,  compel  the  buds  to  unfold ;  and  we 
are  prepai-ed  to  admit,  nay  to  suggest,  that  a  daily  course 
of  airing  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  where 
spruce  or  other  branches  are  used,  and  they  are  not 
stuck  in  too  thickly,  the  buds  will  enjoy  the  flickering 
solar  rays,  together  with  a  thorough  circulation  of  air. 
This  latter  point  is  an  advantage  that  boughs  actually 
possess  over  canvass ;  they  are  self-actiug,  but  canvass 
must  be  waited  on  when  the  bud  advances.  There  is  a 
greater  accumulation  of  heat  beneath  the  canvass  than 
some  people  are  aware  of;  for  on  many  sunny  days  in 
March,  and  even  April,  there  is  a  lively  breeze,  and  if 
the  canvass  is  neglected,  the  trees  are  deprived  of  this 
necessary  airing,  or,  in  other  words,  heat  dispersion,  for 
this  is  one  prime  character  of  the  breeze. 

We  foresee  that  some  who  read  these  arguments  will 
feel  surprised  at  our  talking  of  lieat-dispersion;  they 
will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  what  do  people  build  walls  for? 
what  do  they  cover  for?  what  does  the  new  suggestion 
of  double  glass  walls  mean  ?  As  for  the  latter,  we  leave 
them  to  their  fate  and  a  discerning  public ;  but  we  do 
know  that  high  temperatures,  with  a  partial  deprivation 
of  light,  will  not  answer  ;  this  tends  to  the  evil  termed 
“  drawing,”  and  the  latter  is  only  a  technical  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  vegetable  weakness,  leading,  in  fruit  trees,  to 
abortion  and  barrenness. 

Let  all  those  then  who  would  fully  understand  this 
ticklish  question,  nicely  distinguish  amongst  these 
;  apparently  conflicting  matters;  when  once  mastered, 
they  will  look  back  astonished  at  the  narrowness  and 
simplicity  of  a  question  which  at  first  appeared  so 
broad  and  intricate. 

It  may  nowbe  observed,  that  the  season  is  too  far 
advanced  to  offer  advice  of  an  efficient  character  as  to 
retarding  practice ;  this  was  offered,  if  we  remember 
right,  last  year.  The  retarding  principle  at  this  period 
gradually  merges  into  protective  proceedings;  in  fact, 
until  the  blossom  is  fairly  expanded  the  two  have  to  go 
hand-in-hand;  at  least,  after  the  hitherto  latent  bud  has 
burst  its  wintry  bonds.  When,  however,  the  blossom 
becomes  developed,  what  the  gardener  terms  “  setting,” 
that  is  to  say,  the  impregnation  of  the  blossom  ac¬ 


cording  to  nature’s  ordination,  must  have  every  atten¬ 
tion  ;  nature’s  mandates  are  here  of  an  imperious 
character,  and  no  collateral  shift  or  expedient  may  be 
allowed  to  fetter  the  great  end  in  view. 

A  free  circulation  of  air  during  the  daily  period  of 
solar  light,  a  free  admission  of  the  latter,  dryness  in 
the  blossom,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  rains  or  storms,  and 
a  careful  staving  off  the  baneful  influences  of  frost, 
are  thenceforward  the  maxims  on  which  to  proceed. 
And  now,  be  the  covering  what  it  may,  attention  should 
be  given  day  and  night  to  secure  these  points.  The 
stigma,  or  female  portion  of  the  flower,  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  injury,  and  until  the  corolla  or  blossom- 
leaves  are  cast,  it  is  a  most  critical  period. 

The  next  in  importance  is  when  the  infant  fruit  is 
throwing  aside  its  swaddling  clothes,  heedless  of  those 
trickish  freaks  of  a  shyly  departing  winter;  and  here 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  an  old  proverb — Spanish  we 
believe — be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  is  good,  thus : — 

“  Mishap  comes  up  in  spur  and  boot 
And  always  slinks  away  on  foot.” 

And  thus  very  commonly  comes  Mr.  John  Frost  in 
early  autumn. 

We  must  now  leave  the  subject  for  a  little  while,  pro¬ 
mising  a  few  pertinent  remarks  before  the  dangerous 
period  is  entirely  past.  R.  Errington. 


BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 

(Continued  from  page  305.) 

For  the  last  few  years  some  of  our  nurserymen,  and 
a  few  private  growers,  have  been  collecting  as  many  of 
the  wild  species  of  Geraniums  as  could  be  had  in  the 
botanic  gardens  and  in  collections  of  botanical  curiosi¬ 
ties,  and  this  desire  for  old,  cast-off  plants,  was  soon 
aided  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  when  they 
began  to  offer  prizes  for  small  collections  of  the  wild¬ 
ings.  But  after  seeing  all  that  have  been  exhibited, 
and  the  collections  at  the  Ivew  Gardens,  and  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  nurseries,  I  cannot  say  how  many  species  are 
procurable  now,  because,  among  all  the  collections  that 
I  have  seen,  there  was  a  mixture  of  crosses  which 
passed  as  genuine  species.  I  have  even  known  the 
Horticultural  Society  deceived  by  exhibitors  passing  off 
crosses  in  their  collections  of  wild  species,  but,  of 
course,  not  intentionally,  but  for  want  of  knowing  better. 
I  cannot  now,  however,  bring  the  names  of  these  crosses 
to  mind,  except  flexuosum,  of  which  I  have  a  memoran¬ 
dum,  made  in  1848.  In  almost  every  private  collection 
that  I  have  examined,  ardens,  and  ardens  major,  flexuo * 
sum,  ignescens,  and  quinquevulnerum  were  called  wild 
species,  but  none  of  them  are  so  in  reality,  they  are 
crosses,  of  which  figures  and  full  descriptions  are  given 
in  “  Sweet’s  Geraniaceee,”  a  six  guinea  work,  which  is 
now  very  scarce.  No  one  has  taken  up  the  geraniums 
scientifically  since  Mr.  Sweet  died,  hence  our  present 
confusion  when  we  want  to  learn  the  best  kinds,  and 
select  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  with  all 
those  bedders  that  are  known  to  yield  seed.  I  shall 
here  offer  the  best  selection  of  breeders  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  and  I  have  been  at  it  since  the  summer 
of  1843,  and  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  procure 
them  must  take  their  chance  of  what  they  can  find  in 
the  nurseries  under  the  names  and  descriptions  I  sub¬ 
join.  I  saw  a  good  many  of  the  sorts  with  Mr.  Appleby, 
and  all  true  to  the  names  except  sanguineum,  and  that  I 
could  never  find  true  in  any  nursery,  yet  it  is  the  second 
best  on  my  list.  But  I  shall  begin  with 

Ardens  and  Ardens  major,  both  crosses  according  to 
Sweet,  the  best  authority.  They  are  tuberous  rooted, 
with  large-lobed  leaves,  and  jointed  flower-stalks,  and 
the  flowers  are  nearly  black,  with  red  markings,  Major 
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is  the  strongest  grower  and  the  best  one  to  seed.  They 
seed  easier  if  grown  in  peat,  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible 
while  under  the  operation  ;  but  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  use  their  pollen  with  the  Yetmanianum  breed, 
and  with  all  those  between  that  breed  and  the  new 
fancies.  The  habit  of  flowering  on  long  footstalks,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  flowering  season  would  extend, 
are  the  only  good  qualities  that  can  be  expected  front 
A  rdens,  except,  perhaps,  helping  us  to  get  striped  flowers. 

Bipinnatifida. — The  Horticultural  Society  distributed 
tbe  rasp-leaf  geranium  by  this  name,  but  Sweet  has  a 
beautiful  cross  belonging  to  the  Oak  Leaved  section  under 
the  name,  and  he  gives  quinquevulnerum  and  triste  as  its 
parents ;  the  flowers  are  a  striped  lilac.  I  have  seen 
this  plant  in  flower,  and  I  doubt  its  parentage;  I  also 
think  it  is  bad  to  seed,  but  I  have  not  tried  it  much, 
neither  do  I  know  which  is  the  true  name,  that  by  tbe 
Society  or  Sweet’s  name,  but  the  striped  flowering  plant 
I  mean  is  Sweet’s,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promising  we 
have  for  getting  striped  flowers  like  those  of  Siilonia. 

Scepeflorens.  —  This  is  highly  to  be  recommended 
for  getting  deep,  reddish-pink  crosses  from,  it  passes  for 
a  wild  species  with  most  growers,  but  it  is  a  cross 
between  reniforme  and  echinatum,  the  latter  being  tbe 
mother  plant.  I  have  seen  it  confounded  with  its  pollen 
parent,  reniforme,  but  the  two  are  very  distinct,  reni¬ 
forme  is  a  dull,  reddish -pink,  with  a  distinct  black 
mark  in  the  two  upper  petals,  and  I  take  reniforme  to 
be  the  original  from  which  the  dark  blotch  in  the  show 
Pelargoniums  originated.  The  flowers  of  scepeflorens 
are  of  a  brighter  colour  than  those  of  reniforme,  and 
instead  of  the  black  marks  in  the  upper  petals,  the 
flowers  of  scepeflorens  are  dotted  all  over  with  faint 
black  spots,  and  sometimes  a  little  veiny;  the  leaves  are 
larger  than  those  of  reniforme,  and  much  softer,  and 
the  stems  are  much  more  gouty,  a  quality  inherited 
from  its  mother — ecldnatum;  by  these  marks,  the  two 
can  easily  be  distinguished;  they  are  very  common  in 
the  nurseries,  and  every  one  who  is  looking  out  for  cross¬ 
breeders,  ought  to  possess  them ;  they  were  extensively 
crossed  thirty  years  ago,  and  some  of  their  seedlings, 
now  lost,  would  be  considered  good  bedders  at  the 
present  day.  Most  people  know  how  shy  echinatum  is 
to  flower,  and  that  it  blooms  early  in  the  season,  and 
after  that  goes  to  rest  like  a  Cape  bulb ;  on  the  other 
hand,  reniforme  is  a  most  free  bloomer,  and  continues 
to  blow  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  its  pollen  has  at 
once  conquered  the  natural  habit  of  echinatum,  and 
turned  scepeflorens,  their  offspring,  into  a  free  and  per¬ 
petual  bloomer,  so  that  we  need  not*despair,  in  crossing 
this  family,  if  one  of  the  parents  exhibits  qualities  we 
do  not  approve  of,  provided  one  of  them  is  to  our  mind. 

Cortuscefolium. — This  has  a  bright  pink  flower,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  group  or  section  as  Echinatum  and 
Reniforme,  and  like  them,  has  been  the  parent  of  many 
of  the  old  greenhouse  kinds,  that  we  should  be  now 
thankful  if  we  had  them  to  bed  out;  it  is  common  where 
the  wild  ones  are  kept.  One  of  the  best  crosses  from 
this  species  was  called  Comptum,  and  a  figure  of  it  is 
given  by  Sweet.  Scepeflorens  was  the  other  parent,  and 
as  we  have  the  two  now  to  work  from,  Comptum,  though 
long  lost,  may  easily  be  originated  a  second  time,  and 
all  of  them  may  be  tried  with  crosses  of  the  present 
day,  particularly  with  the  fancies  or  little  geraniums,  as 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  if  they  will  cross,  the  fancies  may 
soon  be  brought  out  with  a  more  hardy  constitution, 
and  their  flowering  time  extended  over  the  whole 
season,  two  qualities  which  every  lady  sighs  for,  when 
viewing  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  that  are 
yearly  exhibited  for  competition  at  the  great  London 
shows.  “  Oh  !  doctor,  doctor,  what  a  charming  flower¬ 
bed  that  and  that  geranium  would  make,  if  one  could 
keep  them  so  all  the  summer.”  I  have  had  a  hundred 
such  remarks  made  in  one  day,  no  matter  who  the 
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doctor  was,  or  whether  he  was  a  doctor  at  all.  The  best 
doctor  for  our  present  purpose,  is  he  who  can  infuse  the  j 
hardihood  of  the  wild  Cape  Geraniums  into  the  newr 
race  of  fancies,  for  most  of  the  wild  ones  are  much 
more  hardy  than  the  generality  of  the  prize  sorts,  as 
I  have  proved  over  and  over  again,  having  the  two 
growing  side  by  side  in  the  borders  of  a  conservatory 
wall,  where  it  was  very  rare  indeed  to  lose  a  Cape 
species  in  winter,  and  where  no  winter  passed,  however  | 
mild,  without  leaving  blanks  in  the  large  sorts. 

Echinatum. — This  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  j 
original  species,  and  the  name  of  it  means  hedgehog-  ! 
like,  because  the  stems  of  it  are  prickly.  I  have  said  j 
already,  that  its  natural  habit  is  to  go  to  rest  soon  after  | 
it  has  done  flowering,  and  that  is  also  the  natural  habit  1 
of  many  of  the  tuberous-rooted,  and  the  fleshy-stemmed  ! 
soi'ts  from  tbe  Cape,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  cause  them  J 
to  change  this  habit  under  cultivation.  If  they  are 
turned  out  of  the  pots  in  May,  and  planted  out-of-doors,  I 
or  in  a  cold  pit,  and  well  watered  at  first,  till  they  take  ! 
to  the  new  soil,  there  is  not  one  in  tbe  whole  tribe,  as 
far  as  I  have  tried,  but  will  go  on  growing  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  then  the  spring  or  May  flowering  ones 
will  all  flower  again  in  the  autumn,  and  far  superior  to 
anything  we  have  seen  under  pot-culture.  I  once  had 
a  patch  of  reniforme — no  matter  when  in  full  bloom — in 
a  south  border,  late  in  the  season,  and  the  man  from 
whom  I  had  it,  and  who  flowers  it  in  a  pot  every  year, 
took  it  for  an  entire  new  species,  and  asked  for  a  piece 
of  it,  as  something  quite  new  to  him.  A  great  botanist, 
who  saw  it  soon  after  this,  was  taken  in  the  same  net, 
and  declared  the  plant  wras  new  to  science,  and  that  I 
ought  to  take  special  care  of  it,  being  one  of  tbe  finest  of 
the  race  for  a  border  plant.  I  was  wicked  enough  in  both 
instances,  not  to  say  what  made  all  tbe  difference.  This 
echinatum  will  flower  just  as  well  as  reniforme,  in  the 
autumn,  if  it  is  planted  out  in  time,  and  of  all  the  wild 
species  that  I  have  seen,  it  has  the  best  habit  of  flower¬ 
ing  for  the  flower-beds,  the  foot-stalks  being  stiff  and 
erect,  throwing  up  the  flowers  far  above  tbe  leaves,  like 
Tom  Thumb.  I  therefore  recommend  it  most  strongly 
for  a  breeder,  and  it  seeds  freely  in  its  own  section, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  reniforme,  scepeflorens, 
&c.  A  fine  cross  from  it,  by  tbe  pollen  of  scepeflorens, 
was  figured  by  Sweet,  by  name  erectum,  which  is  now 
lost,  but  may  easily  be  bad  again,  and  will  be  an  acqui¬ 
sition  for  the  flower-garden,  as  tbe  foot-stalks  stand 
quite  erect,  as  the  name  implies  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  lilac  cast.  This  seedling,  when  we  shall  again 
possess  it,  should  be  tried  with  the  pollen  of  Sidonia, 
and  the  high-coloured  fancies  for  an  entire  new  cast  of 
bedders.  Indeed,  without  some  such  experiments  with 
these  wild  species,  we  may  just  as  well  go  to  bed  at 
once,  for  all  that  we  can  do  with  the  worn-out  crosses 
we  now  possess,  as  far  as  the  flower-garden  is  in  question. 
Cortuscefolium,  reniforme,  echinatum,  are  all  of  them  ex¬ 
cellent  breeders,  and  their  first  and  second  crosses  will 
unite  with  many  of  the  other  sections,  witness  flexuosum, 
which  they  pass  off  as  a  species,  but  it  is  a  cross  from 
fulgulum,  the  finest  of  them  all,  and  scepeflorens;  it 
originated  in  Colvill’s  nursery,  under  Sweet’s  crossing, 
with  his  own  hands,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  hundreds 
he  originated  that  is  now  exhibited  at  om’  metropolitan 
shows.  It  also  blooms  in  the  open  ground  from  May  to 
October,  and  being  so  near  akin  to  fulgulum  is  one  of 
the  very  best  crosses  that  one  can  now  take  in  hand  to 
go  on  for  high-coloured  seedlings,  unless,  indeed,  the 
black  markings  of  its  grandfather,  reniforme,  should 
reappear  in  the  seedlings  from  it ;  but  I  shall  treat  of 
how  this  is  to  be  avoided  under  fulgulum.  For  the 
present  I  must  name  one  more  belonging  to  the  reni-  [ 
forme  section  called  crassicaide ,  or  thick-stalked,  and  the 
stalks  or  stems  of  this  one  are  really  very  thick  indeed, 
much  more  so  than  those  of  echinatum,  which  is  in  th«  j 
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I  same  group.  This  crassicaule  is  not  much  of  itself,  and 
j  probably  many  a  geranium  grower  would  not  pick  it  off 
j  the  walk,  but  wheel  bis  harrowful  of  compost  right  over 
it,  and  pass  it  by  as  useless.  It  is,  however,  the  very 
best  geranium  in  the  world  for  the  cross-breeder,  and  if 
all  the  geranium-worts  in  the  world  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  except  this  one,  with  fulgidum,  reniforme,  and 
!  two  more  I  cannot  name,  it  would  be  possible  to  stock 
I  the  gardens  over  again  with  as  good  sorts  as  we  now 
I  possess,  and  with  a  greater  variation  than  many  of  us 
think  possible  at  the  present.  If  I  were  allowed  the 
expression,  I  would  say  that  this  crassicaule  is  the  only 
species  known  to  us  in  which  the  genuine  milk  of  the 
race  can  be  detected,  and  for  this  milk,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  purity  of  its  white,  or  milk-white  blossoms 
it  is  invaluable  for  the  cross-breeder.  D.  Beaton. 


OLEANDER  CULTURE. 

This  subject  has  frequently  been  referred  to  of  late, 
and  so  far  as  I  recollect,  was  discussed  at  some  length 
at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  this  work,  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Beaton.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  should 
have  preferred  referring  to  the  past,  instead  of  going 
more  fully  into  detail,  were  it  not  that  the  enquiries  and 
statements  on  this  subject  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
attended  to  in  the  correspondents’  column. 

The  plants  popularly  termed  Oleanders  are,  botanic- 
ally  speaking,  varieties  of  a  species  of  that  name,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  Nerium.  The  derivation  of  this 
family  name,  from  neros,  moist,  furnishes  a  hint  as  to 
the  general  treatment  the  plants  require.  Of  the  species, 
I  have  never  seen  the  yellow  one,  and  have  never 
grown  the  thyrsiflorum.  Nerium  oleander  is  the  species 
most  generally  cultivated,  and,  according  to  the  variety, 
its  flowers  are  produced  single  or  double,  pink,  or  red, 
or  white,  or  variously  striped.  The  pinkish  red,  and 
white  double-flowering,  used  to  be  our  favourites. 

Native  Locality. — I  am  not  aware  that  these  plants 
have  been  found  in  the  new  world,  but  they  are  at  home 
in  an  extensive  tract  in  the  old,  ranging  somewhere  from 
the  31°  to  a  little  beyond  the  36°  north  latitude.  No 
doubt  they  will!  be  found  in  suitable  positions  nearer 
the  equator  than  the  first  point  indicated,  but  that  will 
generally  be  on  the  Asiatic  continent ;  while,  in  the 
higher  latitudes  indicated,  they  will  be  met  with  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  the  southern  points  of 
Europe.  Nor  would  the  relative  circumstances  in  the 
two  cases,  as  respects  temperature,  be  so  different  as  at 
first  sight  would  be  supposed.  In  the  first-mentioned 
latitude  in  Asia,  the  air  will  be  somewhat  cooled  by  the 
large  body  of  water  to  the  south  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  higher  latitude  indicated,  an  extra  heat 
is  imparted  to  the  atmosphere  from  the  radiation  taking 
place  from  the  hot  lands  and  burning  sands  of  Africa. 
Though,  therefore,  the  plants  will  grow  nicely  in  a 
common  greenhouse,  yet  even  upon  the  score  of  heat 
alone,  some  management  is  required  to  bloom  them 
there  year  after  year.  Whatever  may  be  the  locality  as 
to  latitude  and  longitude,  the  position  in  which  the 
plants  are  found  is  generally  the  same,  namely,  by  the 
sides  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps,  likely  to  overflow 
their  banks  in  the  rainy  season,  and  to  become  dry  and 
hard-baked  under  the  dry  season  that  succeeds. 

These  things  known,  we  are  presented  with  the  first 
principles  of  successful  culture.  But  will  attention  to 
these  alone  insure  success?  No,  unless  these  principles 
are  made  subservient  to  our  peculiar  circumstances. 
Inattention  to  this  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  disap¬ 
pointments  that  reach  us.  In  this  island,  we  have  no 
clearly  defined  wet  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  bright  and 
dull  seasons  regularly  following  each  other.  In  the  case 
of  tender  exotic  plants  naturally  obtaining  all  these 


conditions,  we  think  we  do  well  when  we  get  them  to 
grow  in  summer,  and  manage  to  give  them  a  rest,  by 
dryness  and  a  low  temperature,  in  winter,  forgetting 
that  the  dry  period  the  plants  possessed  in  their  own 
land,  was  one  not  associated  with  cold  and  gloom,  but 
with  the  greatest  heat  and  the  brightest  sunshine.  To 
succeed,  therefore,  with  such  plants  as  those  under  con¬ 
sideration,  we  must  contrive  to  give  them  not  merely 
rapid  growth,  but  the  maturing  of  that  growth ;  in  fact, 
to  combine  a  rainy  and  dry  season  in  the  length  of  one 
of  our  summers.  The  rest  we  give  such  plants  in  win¬ 
ter,  is  not  to  consolidate  the  wood,  or  set  the  flower-buds, 
but  just  to  keep  them  as  the  autumn  has  left  them,  ready 
to  be  favourably  operated  upon  when  an  accession  of 
moisture,  heat,  and  light  is  imparted.  Excess  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  winter,  with  a  fair  supply  of  moisture — excess 
of  moisture  in  a  cool  temperature — excess  of  dryness,  will 
severally  yield  you  growth  and  barren  flower-stems  next 
spring  and  summer. 

These  general  matters  conned  over,  let  us  now  glance 
at  particulars ;  and,  first,  the  propagation  by  cuttings, 
and  the  condition  of  the  cutting.  The  young  shoots 
that  start  from  the  base  of  the  flower-stem,  as  mentioned 
by  a  correspondent  to-day,  will  do,  if  placed  in  a  bottom 
heat;  the  tops  of  young  shoots  that  have  not  bloomed 
will  answer  better;  failing  these,  the  stems  that  bloomed 
last  season  will  answer  well,  cut  into  lengths  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  long,  several  of  the  lower  leaves,  if  remain¬ 
ing,  being  removed,  and  the  base  cut  across  at  a  joint. 
The  two  first  kinds  of  cuttings  will  strike  best  in  moist 
sandy  soil  in  the  usual  way ;  the  last  kind  will  emit 
roots  soonest  in  water,  such  as  in  a  wide-mouthed  phial, 
and  the  water  frequently  changed.  All  of  them  will 
root  quickest  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  hot-bed. 
Those  struck  in  water,  should  not  remain  long  in  it  after 
roots  are  emitted,  and  they  will  require  to  be  kept  more 
moist  afterwards,  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  than  those  struck 
in  sandy  soil. 

Time  of  Striking. — If  you  have  a  hothouse,  or  hotbed, 
you  cannot  strike  too  soon  in  the  spring.  If  you  have 
no  convenience  but  your  greenhouse,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  place  them  under  a  glass  in  the  warmest  part 
there  in  April.  In  the  first  case,  you  may  obtain  bloom¬ 
ing  shoots  the  following  season ;  in  the  second  case,  you 
can  hardly  expect  them  until  the  second  summer.  As 
the  main  points  of  treatment  will  be  identical,  to  avoid 
confusion  we  shall  suppose  you  are  propagating  now. 
Then— 

The  Potting  should  proceed  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  struck.  Small*- pots  should  be  used,  and  rather 
light  compost,  to  encourage  rooting;  sand,  leaf-mould, 
and  peat,  may  share  with  loamy  ingredients  in  several 
first  stuffings;  as  the  plants  progress  in  size  and  age, 
nothing  is  better  than  one  part  dried  cow-dung  to  two  of 
stiffish  fibry  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal.  In  all  cases 
where  you  expect  bloom  the  following  year,  the  last 
I  shift  should  be  given  by  August.  One  reason  why  a 
correspondent’s  flowers  ran  off  to  nothing  in  July,  was 
;  his  shifting  them  in  the  previous  April.  A  check  was 
-  first  given,  and  then  an  impetus  afforded  to  the  growing  ! 
instead  of  the  flowering  principle. 

After-management :  Growth.  After  potting,  this  must 
be  the  hobby.  The  flowers  next  season  are  pro-  ! 
duced  at  the  points  of  shoots,  grown  and  consolidated  j 
in  this.  From  cuttings  with  a  terminal  bud,  just  let  it 
grow  on,  and  be  content  with  one  strong  shoot.  From 
plants  formed  of  older  stems  you  may  grow  on  one, 
two,  or  sometimes  three  shoots,  if  they  look  vigorous. 
Every  shoot  intended  for  blooming  must  be  of  equal 
strength,  or  nearly  so  ;  this  is  accomplished  by  depres-  i 
sing  the  stronger  and  elevating  the  weaker.  In  one 
mode  of  culture  we  shall  by-and-by  see  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  all  should  be  of  equal  strength,  because 
all  are  not  wanted  to  bloom.  Meanwhile,  as  stated, 
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growth  now  must  be  encouraged.  A  hothouse,  a  plant- 
stove,  a  hotbed,  anywhere  affording  a  temperature  of 
from  55°  to  65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  80°  during  the  day, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  closeness  and  a  little  shade  in 
bright  sunshine.  By  August  the  treatment  must 
gradually  change,  by  giving  more  air  and  full  exposure 
to  sunshine. 

Maturing  the  growth.  —  For  this  purpose  we  place 
them  in  a  sunny  spot  out  of  doors,  against  a  wall  or 
paling,  in  the  end  of  August,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
there,  protected  only  from  heavy  rains,  until gthe  middle 
of  October.  At  first  they  will  want  good  waterings, 
and  a  few  syringings  over  head,  to  lessen  evaporation, 
but  all  this  is  gradually  curtailed,  until  finally  the 
leaves  can  just  manage  to  stand  the  sun  without  flag¬ 
ging.  Then  they  are  rested,  or  put  to  bed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  or  outhouse,  where  the  temperature  is 
seldom  below  35°,  and  as  seldom  above  45°,  unless 
from  sunshine.  Here  they  are  kept  in  a  medium  state, 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  until  it  is  desirable  to  start  them 
into  bloom  the  following  year. 

Then  two  modes  present  themselves,  according  as  the 
plants  are  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  forcing-house,  or 
to  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  and  yet  every  shoot  ex¬ 
pected  to  flower.  First,  in  a  forcing-house,  ranging 
from  50°  to  60°,  and  the  plants,  duly  prepared,  will  stand 
forcing  well.  At  first  they  are  removed  into  the  coolest 
part  of  the  house,  in  a  few  days  to#a  position  where, 
near  the  glass,  they  can  obtain  every  ray  of  light,  and 
where  shortly  a  rise  of  10°  in  February  and  March  will 
do  them  no  harm  if  well  supplied  with  water  at  the 
roots.  In  a  few  weeks,  less  or  more,  the  flower-buds 
will  show,  then  to  prevent  the  chance  of  a  check,  the 
pots  are  placed  in  pans  of  water,  and  manure  water  is 
freely  given  to  them.  By-and-by,  young  shoots  will 
issue  from  the  base  of  the  flower-stalks,  some  stop 
these,  I  prefer  picking  them  out  at  once  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  when  two  inches  or  so  in  length,  only  re¬ 
moving  one  at  a  time,  the  strongest  first,  leaving  a 
space  of  a  day  or  so  between  them.  The  strength  is 
thus  thrown  into  the  flower-stem.  When  the  blossom 
expands,  the  plants  are  removed  to  the  conservatory;  as 
soon  as  the  blooming  is  finished,  they  are  brought 
back  again,  cut  back  to  within  a  few  buds  of  the 
base  of  the  shoots,  fresh  potted  when  the  young  shoots, 
after  being  thinned  to  the  desired  number,  are  several 
inches  in  length,  and  then  the  same  course  of  rapid 
growth,  &c.,  gone  through  as  in  the  first  season. 

In  a  greenhouse  this  mode  wilf  not  answer.  You 
|  will  not  have  heat  enough  to  bloom  the  plants  freely 
until  April  and  May,  and  July  will  often  come  and  go, 
until  the  blooming  is  all  over,  and  as  to  getting  strong- 
young  shoots  for  next  season,  that  is  impossible  in  the 
time.  One  season,  therefore,  must  be  appropriated  to 
growing,  and  another  to  flowering,  and  we  have  done 
this  by  two  modes,  and  could  not  say  which  was  the 
best.  By  one,  as  soon  as  done  flowering,  we  have  set 
the  plants  out-of-doors,  and  given  them  rough  treatment 
j  in  autumn  and  winter.  Cut  the  plants  down  in  spring, 

I  put  them  in  heat,  and  give  the  young  shoots  the  before- 
mentioned  treatment.  By  the  other  mode,  we  cut  down 
the  shoots  shortly  after  flowering;  top-dressed  or  shifted 
after  the  young  shoots  broke,  keeping  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  all  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  just  slowly 
!  moving.  They  then  got  a  good  place  near  the  glass  in 
spring,  were  grown  as  quickly  as  the  heat  of  the  green¬ 
house  would  permit,  and  set  out  to  mature  in  August, 

!  &c. 

I  think  the  matter  will  be  pretty  well  exhausted  if  1 
mention,  in  conclusion,  how  the  same  plant  may  flower 
year  after  year  in  a  greenhouse  by  having  always  two 
crops  of  shoots, — one  to  bloom  this  year,  the  other  to 
bloom  the  next  This  is  the  mode  most  likely  to  be 


acceptable  to  those  with  limited  room,  and  that  under 
which  I  have  witnessed  the  most  gorgeous  specimens. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  after  the  second  year. 
I  had  this  mode  in  view,  when  I  stated  that  in  one  case 
it  was  not  desirable  that  all  the  shoots  should  be  equal 
in  size.  Now,  for  clearness,  I  shall  suppose  a  case. 
There,  towards  the  end  of  March,  we  are  looking  at  a 
nice  young  plant  with  five  shoots ;  two,  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  we  expect  to  bloom ;  two,  six  inches,  we  do 
not  expect  to  do  so ;  and  one  of  twelve  inches,  of  which 
we  are  doubtful.  We  cut  the  doubt  at  once,  by  severing 
the  shoot  a  few  inches  from  its  base,  believing  it  will 
yield  us  one,  if  not  two,  young  shoots  that  will  be  as 
strong  as  those  now  six  inches  in  length.  Whatever  we 
do  to  encourage  the  blooming  shoots,  will  also  encou¬ 
rage  these  future-prospect  ones.  They  will  receive  more 
light  and  air  after  the  two  blooming  ones  are  cut  down 
to  two  or  three  buds  from  their  base.  And  young 
shoots  from  these  again  will  have  sprung  several  inches 
before  the  plants  are  put  to  rest  for  the  winter,  and  be 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  future-prospect  ones  for  the 
succeeding  year,  whether  the  plants  have  their  maturing- 
process  given  to  them  in  a  very  light  and  airy  part  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  out-of-doors  in  the  autumn,  though 
the  latter  will  generally  be  found  the  best.  Regulating 
the  number  of  shoots  before  blooming ;  pruning  back 
and  regulating  afterwards ;  shifting,  when  necessary, 
when  the  young  shoots  have  broken ;  plenty  of  rich 
nourishment  when  blooming  and  growing,  and  maturing 
in  autumn,  are  all  that  is  necessary. 

Insects. — A  nasty  scale  is  sure  to  annoy  them.  Many 
things  will  kill  it,  but  will  kill  the  plants  too  in  un¬ 
skilful  hands;  warm  soap  water,  and  a  hard  brush  or 
sponge  is  the  safest.  R.  Fish. 


BROWNEAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

This  is  a  genus  of  stove  shrubs,  or  rather  little  trees, 
rising  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet  even  in  our 
stoves.  They  have  large  pinnate  leaves,  and  heads  of 
scarlet  flowers,  and  make,  when  in  flower,  a  truly  mag¬ 
nificent  appearance.  Being  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
they  require  the  heat  of  the  stove  constantly,  and  would 
thrive  much  better  if  the  pots  were  plunged  in  a  warm 
bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  at  an  average  heat  of  80°. 

The  Browneas  belong  to  the  natural  order  Legumi¬ 
nous  Plants,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  useful  of  the 
natural  orders  of  plants;  to  prove  this,  we  need  only 
mention  that  it  contains  the  pea  and  the  bean.  The 
following  are  the  species  of  Brownea  at  present  known 
and  cultivated  in  our  hothouses: — 

B.  ariza  (orange-scarlet-flowered  B.);  S.  America. 

B.  coccinea  (scarlet  B.)  ;  West  Indies. 

B.  grandiceps  (large-headed  B.) ;  Caraccas. 

B.  latifolia  (broad-leaved  B.) ;  Trinidad. 

B.  racemosa  (clustered  B.) ;  Caraccas. 

B.  rosea  (roseate  B.) ;  Trinidad. 

Culture. — Propagation. — In  striking  cuttings  of  stove 
plants  it  is  generally  found  that  the  young,  newly-made 
shoots  form  roots  the  quickest,  yet  there  are  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  genus 
Brownea  is  one.  If  young  shoots  of  this  are  made  use 
of  as  cuttings  they  quickly  damp  off;  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  try  shoots  that  are  more  ripened,  or  have 
become  more  matured.  These  shoots  will  succeed  and 
produce  roots,  and  in  the  following  way  the  propagator 
must  proceed : — Take  off  the  top  shoots  in  early  spring, 
just  before  they  begin  to  grow  ;  cut  them  off  just  at  the 
junction,  where  the  preceding  year’s  wood  terminates, 
choosing  such  shoots  as  would  not  be  inconveniently 
long  for  the  purpose ;  trim  off  the  lower  leaves,  and 
insert  them  into  a  pot  of  a  convenient  size  to  allow  a 
bell-glass  to  fit  within  the  pot,  and  the  glass  should  be 
large  enough  to  allow  the  leaves  to  stand  clear  within  it 
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without  touching  the  sides,  though  this  may  he  managed 
better  by  propping  the  leaves  back  from  the  glass  with 
short  sticks  of  clean  white  deal.  The  pot  for  the  cut¬ 
tings  should  bo  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  by  good 
drainage;  then  filled  with  light  loam  and  sandy  peat  to 
I  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  the  remaining  inch  to  be  filled 
I  up  with  pure  silver  sand.  When  the  cuttings  are 
j  planted,  and  duly  prepared  to  receive  the  bell-glass, 
give  a  gentle  watering,  and  let  the  pot  stand  a  space  of 
time  to  allow  the  leaves  to  become  dry ;  then  fix  the 
bell-glass  on,  and  plunge  the  pot  in  a  bed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  or,  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  place  it  under  a  hand¬ 
glass  upon  a  heated  surface  of  coal-ashes  or  sand.  We 
have  known  them  struck  successfully  by  being  plunged 
in  the  earth  of  a  cucumber-bed,  before  the  cucumber 
plants  had  engrossed  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed. 
Wherever  they  are  placed,  they  will  require  shading 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  till  roots  begin  to  push  forth; 
tli is  may  be  known  by  the  shoots  growing  also ;  the 
bell-glass  may  then  be  lifted  off  for  an  h  our  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  closing  it  down  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  We  would,  however,  warn  the  new  beginner 
that  this  ripened  wood  takes  longer  time  to  produce  roots 
than  young  growths  of  other  kinds  of  plants.  As  soon 
as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots  are  formed,  pot  them 
off  without  delay;  it  is  always  dangerous  to  allow  any 
kind  of  cuttings  to  remain  long  in  the  cutting-pot  after 
roots  are  formed.  After  they  are  potted  they  will  require 
to  be  protected  rather  longer  from  the  full  sun  and  air, 
but  as  soon  as  they  can  be  inured  gradually  to  bear  it, 
let  them  immediately  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Soil. — These  plants  being  of  a  woody  texture,  require 
;  a  strong,  rich  soil :  good  yellow  loam,  one-half ;  sandy 
peat,  one-fourth;  and  one-fourth  vegetable  mould,  will 
suit  them  well.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  use  the  com¬ 
post  without  sifting. 

Potting. — Whilst  the  plants  are  small  and  young,  they 
may  be  potted  twice  during  the  year,  first  in  February 
and  secondly  in  July ;  by  this  means  two  growths  will 
be  obtained  the  same  season.  But  when  the  plants 
have  attained  a  considerable  size,  once  a  year  will  be 
sufficient,  because  the  object  will  be  then,  not  so  much 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  plant,  as  to  induce  it  to 
flower,  a  circumstance  not  so  likely  to  happen  if  they 
are  forced  into  growth  by  frequent  pottings. 

General  Management. — Rest  is  also  as  needful  to  these 
plants  as  it  is  to  any  others,  to  cause  them  to  produce 
flowers,  the  grand  object  for  which  we  cultivate  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  This  may  be  attained  in  the  usual 
wra.y,  by  reducing  the  temperature  and  giving  less  water 
at  the  same  time.  The  best  period  for  this,  in  our 
stoves,  is  the  short,  dark  days  of  winter ;  the  heat  then 
should  not  exceed  55°  by  day,  and  50°  by  night,  and 
no  more  water  should  be  given  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  plants  from  drooping  and  shedding 
their  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  warm  days  of  spring  ap¬ 
proach,  let  the  stimulating  influences  of  fresh  earth  and 
increased  heat  and  moisture  be  applied.  With  regard 
to  repotting,  the  state  of  the  plants  must  be  considered. 
As  the  plants  are  free  growers,  it  is  desirable,  on  account 
of  their  size,  to  dwarf  their  growth ;  this  may  be  done 
in  the  way  the  Chinese  do,  by  keeping  them  in,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  small  pots.  If,  then,  they  are 
tolerably  healthy,  and  have  attained  a  fair  size,  do  not 
repot  them,  but  only  top-dress  with  fresh  earth. 

The  first  time  we  saw  B.  grandiceps  flower  was  in  the 
stoves  of  R.  Harrison,  Esq.,  near  Liverpool.  It  was  a 
plant  about  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  through,  was 
perfectly  healthy,  and,  if  we  recollect  right,  had  not  been 
potted  for  two  or  three  years,  the  check,  no  doubt, 
operating  to  induce  it  to  flower.  During  the  growing 
season  it  was  occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure, 
and  received  in  the  spring  a  top-dressing  of  rich  earth. 
The  heat  when  growing  should  be  increased  to  76°  by 


day  and  05°  by  night.  The  tan-bed,  if  one  is  used, 
should  then  be  renewed,  and  the  plants  frequently 
syringed ;  in  short,  a  liberal  treatment  adopted,  which 
will  most  likely  enable  the  plants,  if  of  moderate  size 
and  well  rested,  to  flower.  T.  Appleby. 


MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Twenty-two  Blooms  of  Cinerarias  ( M.  11.). — 
Splendid  colours,  but  good  for  nothing  in  the  present 
day  ;  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  reject  everything  from 
purchased  seed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  any¬ 
thing  in  advance,  without  saving  the  seed  ourselves.  As 
we  have  asked  several  times  “  How  can  we  expect  a 
man  to  sell  seeds  which  are  likely  to  produce  valuable 
novelties  ?  ”  It  is  said  that  a  man  may  have  more  than 
he  wants,  and,  therefore,  cannot  grow  it  himself.  But 
he  would  rather  throw  it  away  than  sell  it,  if  saved  as  it 
ought  to  be,  because  he  does  not  want  anybody  to  stand 
the  same  chance  as  himself.  When  any  man,  famous 
for  his  growth  of  a  particular  subject,  sells  seed,  do  we 
imagine  it  is  the  same  kind  as  be  sows  for  himself? 
No!  The  few  he  saves  seed  from,  for  his  own  use,  are 
far  enough  away  from  all  others.  He  gathers  from  his 
general  collection,  and  from  his  rejected  seedlings,  to 
serve  the  public  with,  and  we  may  fill  a  house,  or  grow 
an  acre,  without  obtaining  one  that  is  better  than  we 
possess  already.  «We  have  three  more  lots  of  Cinerarias 
(M.  D.,  W.  R.,  and  H.  J.).,  less  in  number,  but  of  no 
use  as  show  flowers. 

Camellias  ( C .).  —  Colour  not  new  and  only  semi¬ 
double.  Myrtifolia  is  far  better.  (II.  P.). — Very  pretty, 
but  no  advance  in  anything.  Bealii’s  fault  is  sinking 
in  the  centre,  small,  indifferently  shaped  petals,  and 
paler  than  the  outside  ones.  H.  P.’s  seedling  has  the 
same  fault  in  a  worse  degree.  (A.). — Pale  rose,  the 
form  of  Donldearii,  which  would  not  be  tolerated,  but 
for  its  distinct  red  and  white.  The  form  is  very  bad. 
There  is  hardly  a  worse.  (Jane  S.). — Too  ragged  on 
the  edge,  and  only  semi-double,  of  no  use  whatever. 
Use  worthless  seedlings  as  stocks  for  better. 


VERBENA  CULTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  308.) 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  our  method  of  raising 
new  varieties  from  seed,  we  will  redeem  a  promise  we 
gave  a  few  weeks  back,  that  a  list  of  the  best  existing 
varieties  for  exhibition  should  be  given  during  the  issue 
of  these  papers  on  Verbena  culture,  and  the  time  for 
purchasing  being  now  fast  approaching,  we  think  this 
a  fitting  opportunity  to  give  such  a  list. 

No  propagation  can  take  place  till  plants  are  procured, 
and  without  some  guide,  how  can  the  amateur  know  the 
kinds  that  will  answer  his  purpose.  We  confess  that  we 
approach  this  part  of  our  task  with  some  diffidence,  for 
amongst  so  many  various  kinds,  shapes,  and  colours 
(and  what  is  more  formidable,  perhaps,  the  criticism  of 
the  would-be-knowing  ones),  it  is  no  easy  matter,  not 
only  to  please  others,  but  even  to  satisfy  ourselves,  that 
our  recommendation  will  be  right.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  list  will  be  useful.  Every  possible  care  has 
been  taken  to  render  it  so,  and  they  are,  at  all  events, 
selected  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  without  favour  to 
any  party  or  clique,  a  word  which  some  writers  are  too 
fond  of  applying,  even  to  respectable,  honest  dealers. 
We  will  first  give  the  names  of  good  old  varieties,  ar¬ 
ranging  them  in  colours,  commencing  with  white,  and 
ending  with  the  darkest  shades.  Afterwards,  a  very  few 
selected  new  kinds,  such  as  have  obtained  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  judges  at  the  different  Floral  Societies  in  and 
around  London,  during  the  last  year. 
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White.  —  Blanche  de  Castile,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mont 
Blanc,  ^Wonderful,  *Boule  de  Niege. 

Blush. — Beauty,  ^Princess  Alice,  Pauline,  *Beine  de 
jour. 

Lilac.  —  Beaute,  Dorothea,  Madame  J.  Henderson, 
*Voltigeur. 

Amaranth. — Estare,  ^Frederic,  Juno. 

Blue  (or  approaching  to  blue). — *  Andre,  Iphegenie, 
-*Mrs.  Mills,  M.  Paquin,  Uranus. 

Violet  Purple. — Auricula,  * Apollon,  Comte  de  Paris, 
*Morphee,  Stephanette. 

Dark  Purple. — ^Alfred. 

Pink.  —  ^Enchantress,  *Grandis,  Leontine,  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Cornwallis,  Niobe,  Yerrier. 

Cherry. — ^Cerise  Unique,  Jules,  ^Cardinal  Wiseman. 

Rose. — Beranger,  Camille,  Eugene  Sue,  *Model  of 
Perfection,  ^General  Taylor,  *King,  ^-Magnificent. 

Scarlet. — Conqurand,  ^Defiance,  *Johu  Salter,  ^Shy- 
lock. 

'  Carmine. — Le  Seduisante,  *St.  Margaret. 

Crimson. — Atrosanguinea,  *Ch auverii,  Figaro,  Gloire 
de  Paris',  ULouis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
^Othello. 

Bark  Crimson  or  Maroon. — Emperor  of  China,  ^Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte,  ^Nigricans. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  are  most  suitable 
for  pot-culture.  The  average  price  of  the  above  is  from 
18s.  to  24s.  the  dozen.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any 
grower  will  purchase  all  the  above  at  once,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  select  as  many  as  he  chooses,  and  send  the 
list  to  any  respectable  nurseryman,  who  will  imme¬ 
diately  let  him  know  the  price,  and  whether  he  can 
furnish  them. 

New  Varieties  to  be  sent  out  in  Spring. — Alba 
magna,  a  good  white,  fine  shape,  and  large  flower.  Ariel, 
white,  pink  eye.  Delight,  rosy  crimson.  Eliza  Cook, 
purple.  Koh-i-Noor,  dark  rose,  large  flower,  truss  large. 
National,  shaded-red.  Orlando,  lilac,  blue;  beats  Mrs. 
Mills.  Purple  Rival,  light  purple,  white  eye,  large 
truss,  fine  form.  Standard,  rosy  salmon,  very  large  and 
fine.  Miss  Jane,  white,  yellow  eye,  large  and  compact. 
Virginias,  rich  purplish-blue,  large,  and  extra  fine. 
Monsieur  Jullien,  dazzling  crimson -scarlet  truss,  fine 
form. 

Baising  New  Varieties  from  Seed.  —  Whoever  at¬ 
tempts  this  should  be  well  aware  what  are  the  properties 
necessary  to  constitute  a  first-rate  Verbena.  From  such 
only  he  ought  to  gather  seed.  The  qualities  described 
below,  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  first-rate  Verbena,  are 
quoted  from  that  excellent  work,  “  Glenny’s  Properties 
of  Flowers."  Speaking  of  the  Verbena,  he  says  : — 

1st. — The  flower  should  be  round,  with  scarcely  any 
indenture,  and  no  notch  or  serrature. 

2nd.  —  The  petals  should  be  thick,  and  flat,  and 
bright. 

3rd. — The  plant  should  be  compact,  the  joints  short 
and  strong,  and  distinctly  of  a  shrubby  habit,  or  a  close 
ground  creeper,  or  a  climber;  those  which  partake  of 
all  are  bad. 

4th. — The  trusses  of  bloom  should  be  compact,  and 
stand  out  from  the  foliage,  the  flowers  touching  each 
other,  but  not  crowding. 

5th. — The  foliage  should  be  short,  broad,  and  bright, 
and  enough  of  it  to  hide  the  stalks. 

The  above  “Properties”  were  written  five  years  ago, 
and  remain  good  to  the  present  day,  but  we  think  the 
writer  scarcely  lays  stress  enough  upon  the  colours.  We 
would  suggest  this  as  an  additional  property — that  the 
colours  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  in  seifs,  no 
shade  should  prevail ;  and  in  stripes,  the  line  where  the 
colours  separate  should  be  well  defined.  The  form  of 
the  truss  also  is  left  rather  indistinct.  We  think  it 
should  be  as  nearly  flat  as  possible,  so  as  to  show  off 
every  individual  flower  to  advantage.  There  is  no  j 
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doubt,  if  Mr.  Glenny  should  publish  a  new  edition,  he 
would  add  considerably  to  the  points  or  properties  of 
the  Verbena,  and  some  other  flowers  that  have  been 
much  improved  since  1847.  From  flowers  possessing 
the  above  properties,  the  aspirants  for  the  honour  of 
raising  superior  varieties  should  gather  seed  as  soon  as 
it  is  ripe  ;  dry  it  well,  wrap  it  up  in  paper,  and  keep  it 
till  the  sowing  time  arrives.  That  time  is  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Sow  it  in  light,  rich  earth,  in  shallow 
pans,  cover  it  slightly,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  slight  hot¬ 
bed,  or  on  the  shelf  near  the  glass  of  a  greenhouse. 
Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  and  the  plants  will 
soon  make  their  appearance ;  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  soil  is  not  sodden  writh  wet,  or  the  young  tender 
plants  will  fog  off.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
prick  them  out  into  other  shallow  pans,  and  keep  them 
close  to  the  glass.  When  they  have  made  fresh  growth 
and  a  few  more  leaves,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
expose  them  to  the  full  air  every  fine  day,  till  all 
danger  of  late  spring  frosts  has  passed  away ;  then  plant 
them  out  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  and  when  they 
bloom,  select  such  as  possess  improved  properties,  and 
throw  the  rest  away.  From  such  improved  varieties 
take  cuttings,  and  increase  them  so  as  to  be  certain  of 
securing  a  stock  the  ensuing  spring.  T.  Appleby. 


THE  CABBAGE-WOBTS. 

This  large  family,  for  whose  support  we  often  see 
full  one-third  of  the  available  garden  space  devoted,  is 
too  well  known  and  esteemed  to  require  even  a  passing 
eulogy  from  us  ;  but,  as  the  various  members  of  it  differ 
considerably  from  each  other,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
but  imperfectly  known  in  districts  where  The  Cottage 
Gardener  is  read,  we  make  them  the  subject  of  our 
present  paper,  and  will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  subdivisions  into  which  this 
remarkable  family  is  separated,  rather  than  enter  upon 
their  cultivation,  which  is,  perhaps,  with  some  trifling 
difference,  the  same  in  all. 

At  what  period  the  cabbage  was  introduced  into  our 
garden  as  a  vegetable  is  not  precisely  known,  neither  is 
it  worth  while  to  enquire,  as  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
family  gives  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  “  cul¬ 
tivated  article  ”  differed  very  considerably  from  any  in 
use  now;  and  that  improvement  which  a  well-directed 
science  has  given  to  this  production,  is  such  as  leaves 
botanists  in  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  The  traveller  is 
often  shown  a  yellow -flowered,  weedy -looking  plant, 
partially  clothing  the  chalky  cliffs  at  Dover,  as  the 
parent  of  one-half  the  useful  productions  of  our  gardens, 
while  others  assert  that  we  have  imported  them  from 
the  continent,  in  which  opinion  we  fully  concur ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  question  much  if  their  original  state, 
prior  to  continental  improvement,  was  anything  more 
useful  than  our  wild  plant,  and  if  this  be  the  parent,  we 
have  a  useful  lesson  set  before  us  as  to  its  culture,  in 
the  nature  of  the  locality  where  it  is  found.  We  may 
from  that  infer  that  a  soil  unusually  calcareous  would 
suit  it  best ;  unless  in  this  case  we  admit  the  doctrine 
of  that  eminent  horticulturist,  the  late  Dean  of  Man¬ 
chester,  “  that  the  position  plants  are  found  wild  in,  is 
no  proof  of  its  being  the  most  suitable  for  them.”  That 
learned  divine  asserting  that  a  great  deal  of  weakly 
vegetation  may  have  been  driven  from  the  locality  most 
suited  to  it  by  the  stouter  claimants  for  such  favoured 
spots,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  many  small,  puny,.  or 
delicate  species  are  to  be  found  in  places  not  agreeing 
with  their  welfare,  having  been  driven  there  by  the  more 
vigorous  advances  of  contending  vegetation. 

Now,  whether  the  wild  plants  we  have  noticed  as 
gracing  the  chalky  cliffs  of  our  southern  coasts  be 
driven  over  the  precipice  by  the  herbage  occupying  the 
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down  above,  we  will  hardly  stop  to  enquire,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  this  member  of  the  Cabbage-worts  is  there ; 
and  as  it  is  never  seen  in  any  soil  or  situation  exactly  the 
reverse,  we  may  set  down  that  the  amount  of  calcareous 
matter  necessary  to  perfect  the  tissues  of  a  cabbage  or 
cauliflower,  is  more  than  a  peat  bog,  or  similar  place, 
has  got  to  spare,  and  we  are  thereby  led  to  believe  a 
situation  the  reverse  to  that  is  the  one  best  suited  to  it, 
other  things  being  likewise  favourable.  Takiug,  there¬ 
fore,  a  soil  in  which  lime  or  chalk  exists  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  and  one,  likewise,  made  rich  by  manure  or 
other  decomposed  substances,  we  have  before  us  a  soil 
the  most  likely  of  any  to  produce  this  vegetable  in  the 
greatest  perfection. 

Many  writers  have  assumed  the  parent  plant  to  be 
only  an  annual ;  but,  at  the  early  period  it  is  seen  in 
flower — the  end  of  May — it  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  the  production  of  that  one  season,  but  is  the  result 
of  seed  sown  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer.  Somehow,  however,  cultivation  has 
prolonged  this  period  of  existence,  and  cabbages  sown 
in  July  or  August  do  not  run  into  flower-stem  until  the 
spring  of  the  second  year,  provided  the  kind  be  good, 
and  other  things  favourable ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  in  excellence  to  overcome  the  tendency  some 
have  to  run  to  seed,  especially  if  sown  too  early.  We 
have  seen  Cape  Brocolis  prematurely  go  to  seed  in 
August ;  and  we  all  know  how  apt  forward  cabbages  are 
to  “  bolt”  in  March,  and  cauliflowers  a  little  later.  The 
two  latter,  from  a  too  great  advance  having  taken  place 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  former  from  spurious  seed, 
stunted  growth,  or  some  other  cause,  all  of  which  ope¬ 
rate  so  alike,  that  nothing  but  a  careful  examination  and 
acquaintance  with  the  varieties  in  question,  and  the 
locality  where  grown,  can  determine  the  exact  period 
when  such  things  ought  to  be  sown ;  and  in  writing  for 
a  public  journal  like  The  Cottage  Gardener,  of  which 
the  circulation  extends  far  and  wide,  our  duty  is  to 
point  out  the  different  treatment  this  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  require  in  places  some  hundred  miles  apart. 

We  have  seen  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Curled 
Green  Kale ,  sown  in  the  middle  of  August  and  continue 
tlieir  growth  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  summer  without 
running  to  seed,  though  this  was  in  the  “  far  north ;”  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  Savoys,  and  the  large  Drumhead 
or  Field  Cabbage,  which  it  is  common  to  sow  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  everything  else  intended  for  winter  use  may  be 
sown  early  in  spring,  and  perfected  the  same  season,  in 
the  southern  parts  of  England.  Now,  the  Cabbage  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  because  it,  too,  can  be  grown 
in  the  time  alluded  to,  and  even  less ;  but  the  well- 
directed  skill  of  several  generations  of  cultivators  have 
so  changed  the  habit  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  now  made 
to  stand  the  winter  when  of  a  good  size,  and  perfect  its 
growth  in  the  spring,  provided  the  seed  be  of  a  good 
variety,  and  other  things  favourable ;  and  one  of  the 
points  of  a  good  cabbage  is  the  property  of  standing  a 
hard  winter  when  half-grown,  without  prematurely 
running  to  seed  in  spring.  Another  point  is  the  quality 
ot  the  production,  which,  in  a  spring  cabbage,  ought  to 
be  tolerably  firm,  and  when  cut  through  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  the  stalk  ought  not  to  show  itself  as  advancing 
!  any  distance  inwards ;  and  the  leaf-stalk  ought  to  be  as 
small  as  possible,  and  quickly  develope  itself  into  those 
I  beautiful  and  intricate  webby  portions  of  the  leaf,  which 
alone  constitute  the  eatable  part  of  the  cabbage. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  besides  the  “first  cut,”  its 
after  produce  ought  also  to  be  good,  because  a  plant 
that  is  capable  of  resisting  the  temptation  it  has  from 
its  parentage  to  “bolt”  in  April,  is  not  likely  to  do  so 
until  the  return  of  that  season  again ;  the  reason  is 
obvious,  and  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  laws  of  nature  which  we  see  exemplified  every  day. 
The  seed  of  the  cabbage,  and  others  of  its  tribe,  require 


some  time  to  ripen,  consequently,  were  the  plant  only 
to  flower  in  July,  as  wheat  and  other  cereals  do,  suffi¬ 
cient  season  would  not  be  left  to  accomplish  that  task 
which  nature  had  ordained  it  to  do.  It  is  true,  specimens 
of  the  family  will  occasionally  run  off  to  seed  as  late  as 
September,  but  that  is  only  a  proof  that  cultivation  in 
that  instance  has  not  been  able  to  restrain  them  for 
some  weeks  later,  which  it  is  in  general  able  to  do. 

Having  taken  a  glance  at  some  of  the  habits  of  this 
extensive  and  useful  tribe  of  plants,  let  us  proceed  next 
to  their  culture,  beginning  with  the  Early  Cabbage. 
This  kind  of  cabbage  proper  to  sow  now,  is  not  the 
same  that  we  would  recommend  for  standing  the  winter, 
and  coming  into  use  in  April  or  May.  Those  suited  for 
the  latter  purpose,  ought  to  be  hardy,  compact,  and  early, 
rather  than  large,  size  being  with  them  a  secondary 
consideration ;  while  spring-sown  ones,  not  being  always 
wanted  to  come  in  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  may  be 
of  a  larger  kind,  for  there  is  nothing  likely  to  occur  in 
the  season  to  mar  their  progress.  We  therefore  say — 
sow  some  of  the  larger  and  finer  descriptions  of  cabbage, 
of  which  the  Spotboro  and  London  Market  are  tolerably 
good.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  they  ought  to  be 
sown  on  a  nicely-prepared  bed  or  border;  and  if  mild 
weather  continues,  the  antidotes  to  slugs  must  be  put  in 
requisition,  as  we  have  so  often  recommended.  These 
precautions  are  the  more  necessary,  if  the  beds  be  mar¬ 
gined  on  one  sitje  by  a  box  edging,  which  affords  a 
retreat  to  these  depredators  in  the  day-time;  but,  as  we 
last  week  gave  the  details  of  what  ought  to  be  now 
sown,  we  can  only  say,  that  in  addition  to  what  is  there 
stated,  some  Walcheren  Brocoli  ought  also  to  be  sown ; 
and  ground  must  now  be  got  ready  to  plant  out  Cab¬ 
bage  plants  that  may  have  ‘stood  the  winter  in  nursery 
beds ;  but  as  our  space  is  occupied,  we  must  leave  our 
further  remarks  until  another  opportunity. 

Kitchen-garden  Sundries.  —  See  that  the  Peas  do 
not  suffer  from  slugs,  which  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
has  left  as  a  legacy.  Take  advantage  of  a  dry  day, 
and  stir  the  ground  with  a  three-pronged  fork  (walking 
backwards)  between  the  rows  of  Cabbages ;  Brown 
Dutch,  ancl  other  Winter  Lettuces,  will  also  be  improved 
by  surface- stirring  the  ground  in  favourable  weather. 
Attend  carefully  to  Cucumbers,  which  stop  when  they 
have  advanced  any  length.  Those  who  have  not 
turned  out  their  plants  into  the  places  allotted  them, 
ought  to  do  so  without  delay,  provided  they  have  two 
or  three  rough  leaves,  and  the  bed  prepared  for  them, 
with  the  prospect  of  maintaining  its  heat  by  after 
linings  or  other  means.  A  porous  compost,  tolerably 
rich,  is  said  to  suit  them  best,  and  some  years  ago,  peat 
was  strongly  recommended ;  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  keep  the  plants  in  such  long-bearing  condition 
as  when  grown  in  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  (not  too 
much)  leaf-mould.  We  may  give  the  inexperienced  a 
hint  by  saying,  that  as  Woodlice  and  other  enemies  are 
very  likely  to  be  concealed  in  such  a  soil,  he  must 
guard  carefully  against  them  ;  and,  after  planting,  make 
the  hill  around  the  plant  line,  and  put  a  little  coarse 
sand  against  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  scatter  some 
lime  or  wood-ashes  over  the  hill  a  little  way  from  the 
plant;  it  is  not  likely  that  tender  insects  will  crawl 
over  such  obnoxious  substances,  and  the  plants  will  be 
safer.  Continue  to  plant  all  hardy  things,  as  the  ground 
is  in  condition;  and  do  not  omit  to  get  in  all  the  Po- 
tatoes  intended  to  plant  as  early  as  possible,  and  prepare 
the  ground  to  plant  out  Cauliflowers  early  next  month. 

J.  Robson. 


STRONG  DRINK  IS  RAGING. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers,"  Sc. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  press  too  strongly  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  lower  classes  the  degrading  and  mischievous 
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effects  of  drinking.  In  the  sight  of  God  it  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  one  of  the  “  works  of  the  lies!),”  “  of  the  which,” 
St.  Paul  says,  “  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in 
time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  This  ought  to  be  enough  to  make 
the  practice  of  drinking  terrible  in  our  eyes ;  but  men  are 
so  ready  and  glad  to  shut  their  eyes  to  God’s  law,  and  to 
that  which  he  loves  or  hates,  that  it  is  well  to  bring  before 
them  the  sure  consequences,  even  in  this  world,  of  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  works  of  the  flesh. 

I  remember,  a  great  many  years  ago,  the  death  of  a  man 
in  our  own  parish,  entirely  from  excess  of  drinking.  He 
was  scarcely  middle-aged,  a  blacksmith,  and  possessing  the 
business  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  his  love  of 
beer  ruined  body  and  soul.  Of  course,  he  began  gently  at 
first,  as  most  people  do ;  but  when  I  first  remember  him  it 
was  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  constitution,  and  pitiable  was 
it  to  see  him  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gates  of 
death.  At  first  he  began  to  look  pale  and  sodden,  and  then 
his  body  seemed  to  become  too  heavy  for  the  thin  legs  that 
upheld  it.  He  went  about  the  village  leaning  on  a  stick, 
the  image  of  misery  and  disease ;  liis  step  became  slower 
and  heavier ;  his  business  was  carried  on  by  some  one  else  ; 
and,  at  last,  he  was  seen  no  more.  He  took  to  the  house, 
then  to  his  bed,  and  then  he  went  down  to  the  grave. 

Another  tradesman  trod  the  same  downward  path  a  few 
years  afterwards.  He  was  also  a  man  doing  well  in  the 
world — with  an  active  wife,  a  clean  home,  and  a  young 
family  rising  round  him— but  nothing  could  wean  him  from 
beer,  and  at  an  early  age  it  killed  him.  He  died  in  great 
bodily  pain  and  distress,  in  which  he  had  lain  some  time  ; 
but  what  could  this  have  been  to  the  remorse  and  horrors 
of  the  soul  ? 

The  practice  and  love  of  drinking,  when  it  does  not  go  so 
far  and  fast  as  in  the  above-named  cases,  is  always  deplor¬ 
able  and  wretched.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  case  of  an  old 
man  who  has  worked  on  the  same  property  almost  all  his 
life,  who  was  honest,  hard-working,  quiet,  and  inoffensive 
in  his  general  habits  when  out  of  harm’s  way,  but  who  would 
not  help  getting  intoxicated  whenever  beer  or  a  beer-house 
crossed  his  path.  He  never  went  on  an  errand  in  his  life 
that  he  did  not  come  home  with  a  red  face,  talking  thick, 
and  not  knowing  what  he  was  saying.  He  was  not  to  be 
trusted  beyond  the  fields  and  woods,  where  he  was  master 
of  his  business,  and  did  his  work  steadily  and  well ;  but  if 
sent  to  the  village  for  nails,  or  anything  connected  with  his 
craft,  he  was  seen  no  more  until  night. 

His  poor  wife  used  to  be  in  great  trouble  about  him.  She 
said  he  had  never  been  strong  in  the  head  since  a  fall  he 
had  from  the  top  of  a  coach,  and  she  would  peep  about  in 
great  anxiety  for  him  when  he  was  gone  on  business  for  his 
master.  Poor  thing !  she  said  and  did  all  she  could  for 
him,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  William  loved  beer,  and  would 
have  it  whenever  he  could.  If  his  head  was  weak,  his 
passion  for  drink  was  strong,  and  there  was  no  making 
anything  of  him.  His  own  wife’s  words  were  the  most 
expressive :  “  When  William  has  had  a  drop  too  much,”  she 
said,  “  he  is  bedlam.” 

When  poor  Hannah  died,  William’s  glory  departed.  He 
had  a  cottage  of  his  own,  but  without  his  wife  he  could  not 
live  in  it  happily  as  he  did  before.  He  had  to  pay  for 
washing,  mending,  &c.,  besides  his  beloved  beer,  and  he 
sadly  missed  his  companion  when  he  sat  beside  his  evening 
fire.  He  suddenly,  however,  professed  to  have  left  off  going 
to  beer-houses,  and  to  all  appearance  a  change  for  the  better 
had  taken  place.  He  became,  apparently,  a  religious  cha¬ 
racter,  one  which  he  had  never  before  pretended  to,  and  his 
whole  look  and  manner  certainly  did  give  hope  that  the 
change  was  a  real  one.  While  this  lasted,  which  it  did  for 
three  or  four  years,  all  was  quiet  and  well.  He  worked  when 
he  could,  but  infirmities  often  interrupted  him,  and  his 
strength  began  to  break  fast.  He  was,  however,  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  up  his  wages  after  his  power  failed,  that  those 
who  employed  him  were  obliged  to  seek  more  able-bodied 
workmen,  and  William  often  found  himself  for  days  and 
weeks  without  anything  to  do.  His  good  resolutions,  had 
they  been  sincere  and  built  on  a  sure  foundation,  would  now 
have  stood  the  trial  of  the  winds  and  waves  that  beat  against 
them ;  but,  alas,  the  love  of  drink  arose  and  shook  itself, 
and  proved  that  there  was  no  work  of  grace  within.  He  has 


often  been  met  going  home,  not  actually  tipsy,  but  so  near 
it  that  it  was  evident  he  had  been  sitting  long  and  con¬ 
tentedly  in  the  way  of  sin  and  sinners,  and,  after  all  he  had 
said  about  his  change  of  heart  and  affections,  it  was  a 
grievous  sight  to  see.  The  leaves  of  profession  had  been 
thick  and  abundant  in  the  old  man,  but  there  was  nothing 
like  fruit  which  man’s  eye  could  see,  beneath  them. 

He  lives  now  under  the  charge  of  a  tidy  couple  who  lodge 
with  him  ;  but  it  is  a  comfortless,  half-sober,  old  age.  He 
has  been  deaf  for  many  years,  yet  lie  contrives  to  know  all 
the  news  of  the  neighbourhood,  picked  up,  most  probably, 
in  the  beer-houses.  AVorthless,  worse  than  worthless  em¬ 
ployment  for  an  immortal  soul. 

He  may  often  be  seen  walking  about,  sometimes  carrying 
a  faggot,  and  occasionally  engaged  in  task-work,  as  a  hedger 
and  ditcher,  which  he  can  still  carry  on.  His  head  and 
countenance  are  particularly  fine  and  striking,  and  he  is  the 
complete  picture  of  a  Avoodman  while  busy  at  his  Avork. 
But  his  strength  is  failing  fast;  the  grashopper  Avill  soon  be 
a  burden,  and  the  day  is  at  hand  when  beer  and  beer-houses 
must  be  left  behind.  It  is  a  sad  and  pitiable  sight  to  see 
old  age  cleaving  to  these  abominations  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree.  Men  are  often  blinded  to  their  real  state  before 
God  because  they  do  not  sin  so  broadly  and  openly  as 
others  ;  but  the  crime  is  the  same,  and,  if  not  repented  of, 
will  bring  remorse  and  punishment  at  the  last.  To  see  any 
man  turning  in  at  the  door  of  a  “pitfall”  is  terrible;  but 
when  tbe  man  has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  Avhen  the  hoary 
head  and  failing  faculties  cry  aloud  that  “  the  Lord  is  at 
hand,”  it  is  a  sight  doubly  dreadful.  It  utters  a  loud  and 
bitter  cry  to  all. 

Let  us  strive  to  avoid  the  first  approaches  of  sin,  and 
watch  ourselves  narrowly,  lest  we  cherish  an  “  accursed 
thing  ”  in  our  bosoms.  Let  us  not  “  thank  God,  and  take 
courage,”  because  Ave  are  better  than  our  neighbours ;  but 
let  us  examine  our  Avalk  and  conversation  by  God's  Word, 
and  then  Ave  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  rating  ourselves  too 
highly.  While  we  have  time  and  light,  let  us  walk  in  the 
light,  lest  we  deceive'  ourselves,  and  go  on  contentedly  to 
our  ruin. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

There  is  in  some  birds  an  inherent  shyness,  an  inability 
to  bear  the  eye  of  man  upon  their  movements,  a  tendency 
to  hide  in  holes  and  corners,  or  in  thickets  and  stony  hiding- 
places,  or  to  delight  in  crepuscular  habits — enjoying  the  twi¬ 
light  of  morning  and  evening,  aiql  moonlight  nights,  but 
hating  the  sunshiny  glare  of  day,  which  renders  them  radi¬ 
cally  incapable  of  domestication.  This  shrinking  timidity 
is  exhibited  by  the  golden  pheasant,  and  seems  really 
invincible,  though  in  public  exhibitions  despair  keeps  them 
quiet.  We  have  better  hopes  in  cases  Avhere  this  obstinately 
retiring  disposition  is  absent ;  and  the  courage,  pugnacity, 
and  self-possession  of  the  silver  pheasant  Avas  no  doubt 
the  cause  why  Temminck,  who  seems  to  haAre  known  the 
bird  only  as  an  occupant  of  aviaries,  expresses  his  sanguine 
hopes  of  attaching  it  to  our  poultry-yards.  I  thus  translate 
his  Avords,  in  order  to  determine  Avliat  may  be  expected  from 
the  bird  he  patronises  : — “  If  Ave  consider  the  black  and 
white  pheasant  of  China  Avith  regard  to  its  natural  dispo¬ 
sition,  as  well  as  to  its  external  form,  Ave  shall  find  in  this 
species  much  resemblance  to  the  birds  which  compose  the 
genus  Gallus ;  it  is  tamed  Avith  the  greatest  facility,  and  may 
be  made  to  become  an  entirely  domestic  bird.  Its  consti¬ 
tution,  which  is  more  hardy  than  that  of  the  other  species 
of  pheasants,  also  brings  it  into  alliance  Avith  the  cocks. 
Like  these  latter,  it  only  requires  ordinary  attention ;  the 
rearing  of  the  young  does  not  demand  the  assiduous  care 
Avhich  is  necessary  for  those  of  the  other  species  of  Avhich 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak.”  Bennet’s  “  Zoological 
Gardens  Delineated”  expresses,  on  the  same  grounds,  the 
same  hope  of  domesticating  the  silver  pheasant. 

Reading  these  things,  therefore,  I  determined  to  inquire 
further  about  the  bird,  and  make  some  experiments.  A 
creature  of  such  beauty  ought  to  be  made  to  strut  about  our 
country  residences,  like  the  pea-foAvl  or  turkey,  if  no  insu 
perable  impediment  exists.  From  one  correspondent  I 
heard  as  follows  : — 

“  I  quite  agree  Avith  your  high  estimation  of  the  personal 
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appearance  of  the  silver  pheasant.  I  believe  your  chances 
of  success  in  your  experiment  to  he  considerable.  A  neigh¬ 
bour  here,  who  kept  silver  pheasants,  used  occasionally  to 
allow  them  to  run  about,  till  one  of  them  broke  bounds.  [  There 
lies  the  unconquerable  difficulty.]  I  have  seen  a  silver 
pheasant  cock  here,  who  came  through  a  passage  into  the 
street,  and  treated  the  passers-by  with  the  utmost  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  even  showed  a  disposition  to  do  battle  with  some 
children,  had  they  ventured  to  molest  him. 

“  My  friend  is  obliged  to  clean  out  the  cage  of  his  silver 
pheasant  cock  himself,  no  one  else  daring  to  go  in ;  and  I 
have  seen  the  blood  drawn  from  his  hand  when  he  has  put 
it  in  to  move  some  of  the  feeding  vessels.  During  the  laying 
|  season,  the  male  bird  watches  the  nest  very  closely,  walking 
j  backwards  and  forwards  almost  like  a  sentinel.  I  recommend 
you  to  accustom  your  pheasant  chicks  to  the  utmost  regu¬ 
larity  in  their  feeding  times,  and  to  assemble  at  the  sound¬ 
ing  of  a  whistle.  If  you  provide  yourself  either  with  a  com¬ 
mon  dog  whistle,  or  what  they  call  the  railway  whistle,  and 
vary  your  ordinary  mode  of  calling  your  poultry  with  some  | 
blasts  thereof,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  they 
will  learn  the  meaning  of  this  method  of  assembling  them. 
My  own  father  always  whistled  his  poultry  together,  using, 
however,  the  one  with  which  nature  had  furnished  him.” — 
./.  S.  IF. 

Another  informant  more  decidedly  indicates  the  weak 
point.  “  You  will  not  succeed  with  the  silver  pheasants ; 
they  are  so  erratic  that  they  will  go  miles  for  a  freak.  A  friend 
I  met  the  other  day  was  obliged  to  give  up  keeping  a  cock 
bird  in  his  garden,  because  he  attacked  the  nurses  and 
children  so  savagely.  This,  however,  is  in  your  favour.” — 
W.  1).  F.  And  such  was  my  own  opinion  ;  and  being  un¬ 
willing  to  believe  so  able  a  scientific  naturalist  as  Temminck 
mistaken  in  his  judgment,  I  placed  some  silver  pheasants’ 
eggs  under  a  hen,  to  be  the  future  ornaments  of  our  poultry- 
yard.  Meanwhile,  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Ivnowsley — then 
in  the  height  of  its  glory — was  afforded,  and  there  I  learned 
that  Temminck’s  suggestions  had  been  acted  on,  and  found 
to  be  based  on  groundless  hopes.  The  provoking  thing  is, 
that  for  the  first  year,  or  year-and-a-half,  all  goes  on  right ; 
an  inexperienced  amateur  would  feel  sure  that  he  had 
already  added  a  member  of  a  hitherto  unsubdued  genus  to 
the  domestic  vassals  of  the  human  race.  The  birds  are 
already  largely  sprinkled  with  their  adult  black  and  white 
feathers  amidst  their  juvenile  garb  of  russett.  Over-night 
they  are  obedient  to  their  keeper’s  call,  and  will  even  feed 
from  his  hand ;  next  morning,  where  are  they  ?  Eloped, 
absquatulated — erupit,  evasit — over  the  hills  and  far  away ; 
whistle  as  loud  as  you  please,  they  ’re  gone  ’coons  ! 

Subsequently,  Nov.  3,  1849,  a  communication,  from  the 
late  Lord  Derby  himself,  confirmed  the  hopelessness  of 
attaching  these  handsome  creatures  to  civilised  society, 
otherwise  than  by  incarcerating  them.  “  Allow  me,  by  the 
way,  to  correct  an  error  you  seem  to  have  fallen  into  as  to 
golden  pheasants.  It  is  not  their  shyness,  alone,  that  has 
kept  them  as  aviary  birds,  but  their  rambling  dispositions  ; 
so  that  persons  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  them 
altogether  by  turning  them  out.  I  have  done  this,  and  have 
the  last  year  or  two  had  several  bred  wild  in  these  grounds, 
and  our  sportsmen  have  often  met  with  them  in  the  shooting 
covers  near  the  house.  A  similar  objection  exists  as  regards 
the  silver  birds,  but  in  their  case  it  is  strengthened  by  their 
pugnacity,  and  the  consequent  fear  of  their  driving  away  the 
common  pheasant,  to  the  destruction  of  all  battues.” 

In  confirmation  of  this,  I  have  been  informed  of  a  noble¬ 
man  (name  not  stated),  who  gave  liberty  to  two  hundred 
silver  pheasants  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they 
exterminated  the  common  pheasants,  but  without  stocking 
the  neighbourhood  with  their  own  race,  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  gradually  dwindled  away  and  was  lost. 

Now,  “both  the  Daron  Cuvier,  and  more  particularly 
his  brother,  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  studying 
the  intellectual  character,  or  moral  instincts,  of  the  species 
(of  dogs),  as  a  method  too  much  neglected,  and,  in  this 
instance,  of  the  first  importance.” — Col.  Hamilton  Smith. 
Equal  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  natural  disposi¬ 
tions  of  birds,  before  any  general  conclusions  respecting 
them  are  decided  upon.  Among  the  pheasants  there  are 
striking  peculiarities,  one  of  which  is  an  innate  aversion  to 
true  domestication  pervading  the  whole  genus.  We  know 


of  no  species  of  pheasant  which  has  been  tamed  so  as  to  be  : 
trusted  with  liberty,  in  the  certainty  of  its  voluntary  return 
home  to  the  protection  of  man  at  due  periods.  If  we  were 
told  of  a  newly-discovered  gallinaceous  bird,  the  fact  that  it  | 
really  had  proved  domesticable,  we  should  surmise  before¬ 
hand  that  it  could  not  be  a  pheasant;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  news  of  a  hitherto  unknown  pheasant  being  brought 
)  from  the  recesses  of  central  Asia  would  furnish  no  reason¬ 
able  hope  that  we  had  thereby  obtained  any  addition  to  our 
poultry-yards.  Would  any  one,  on  receiving  a  pair  of  rare 
pheasants,  in  life,  venture  to  turn  them  loose,  even  though 
bred  in  captivity,  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  a  newly- 
arrived  cock  and  hen  sent  over  from  the  east  ? 

Amongst  other  genera  the  capacity  for  domestication 
seems  universal  throughout  that  special  genus.  The  geese, 
and  the  birds  most  nearly  allied  to  them,  exhibit  it  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  in  contrast  to  the  swans,  the  largest, 
and  the  teal,  the  smallest,  of  fresh-water  birds — being,  so 
far,  examples  of  the  happy  medium.  As  yet  we  know  little 
of  more  than  one  species  of  turkey,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  useful  poultry  stock  may  be  obtained  from  the 
turkies  of  central  America ;  the  great  fear  respecting  the 
beautiful  ocellated  species  is  lest  it  should  prove  too  tender 
here,  a  point  which  has  scarcely  yet  been  tested,  and  which 
can  only  be  guessed  at  without  a  fair  experiment.  The  only 
living  bird  in  Europe,  a  hen,  was  knocked  down  at  the 
Ivnowsley  sale  for  the  trifling  sum  of  X'12. 

We  may  be  considered  as  assuming  too  much  in  resting 
any  argument  on  the  innate  and  unchangeable  tempers  of 
birds,  but  a  most  observant  investigator  has  recorded  his 
remarks  on  the  inherent  dispositions  that  are  permanently 
hereditary  among  certain  races  of  men ;  and  we  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  the  inferior  creature  to  be  more  pliable  in  its  nature 
than  the  vastly  superior  one. 

“  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  three  great  races, 
which  have,  at  different  periods,  held  dominion  over  the 
East,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  reflecting  traveller.  The 
distinctions  between  them  are  so  marked,  and  are  so  fully 
illustrated  even  to  this  day,  that  they  appear  to  be  more 
than  accidental — to  be  consequent  upon  certain  laws,  and  to 
be  traceable  to  certain  physical  causes.” 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  this  remarkable 
passage  further,  and  therefore  the  reader  is  simply  referred 
to  Layard's  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.,  page  241.  D. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By  Henry  Wenman  Newman,  Esq. 

( Continued  from  page  287.) 

BEE  PASTURAGE. 

Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honos  vernis. — Hor. 

(The  same  regard  is  not  indiscriminately  due  to  the  spring  flowers). 

Much  of  the  success  of  bees  depends  on  the  good  or  bad 
pasturage  of  a  country.  A  com  country  is  by  far  the  best, 
as  the  clover  or  grasses  afford  a  long  and  permanent 
blossom  for  the  bees,  at  the  time  when  the  early  flowers 
have  faded,  and  in  the  autumn,  where  there  is  no  heath,  the 
clover  in  September  supplies  its  place. 

The  Trifolium  repens,  or  Dutch  Clover,  is  the  best,  then 
the  Honeysuckle  Clover.  Yellow  Trefoil,  or  Hop  Clover,  is 
also  an  excellent  bee-flower,  and  blossoms  in  September. 

We  must  feel  how  wonderful  is  this  succession  of  flowers, 
when  we  consider  that  scarcely  a  week  passes  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  earliest  bee-flowers,  the  Heath,  the 
Crocus,  the  Willow  tribe,  &c.,  without  some  new  blossom 
starting  into  life,  supplying  the  bees  with  their  food.  The 
great  architect  of  the  universe,  who  givetli  fodder  to  the 
“  cattle,  and  feedeth  the  young  ravens  which  call  upon  him,” 
has  not  overlooked  even  the  smallest  insects;  his  super¬ 
intending  and  over-ruling  Providence  is  displayed  in  beau¬ 
tifully  adapting  every  mouth,  and  every  week,  to  the  supply 
of  all  their  wants  ! 

I  will  now  give  an  account  of  those  flowers  which  supply 
the  bees  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  The  first  is  the  Crocus , 
and  next  the  Erica  cornea  (Flesh-coloured  Heath),  and 
about  this  time  there  is  an  exudation  from  the  bark  of  the 
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Wych-elm,  which  the  bees  seem  to  delight  in  much.  The 
Willow  tribe  come  next  into  blossom,  and  last  a  consider¬ 
able  time ;  the  last  in  blossom  of  this  sort,  a  full  month 
later,  is  the  Common  or  Dutch  Osier,  to  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  England,  the  catkin  of  which  is  very  small.  The 
next  flowers  for  the  bees,  are  the  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
the  little  Yellow  Pilewort  in  the  hedge-rows.  The  Ribes  or 
lled-blossom  Currant,  is  also  a  good  bee-flower  in  April.  It 
is  a  common  shrub  in  most  of  the  gardens  in  England.  I 
have  at  least  a  hundred.  The  Dandelion  is  rather  a  favourite; 
the  Sycamore  and  Maple  (in  May)  are  excellent  bee-flowers  ;  j 
and  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum,  then  the  early  Pears, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  tribe  of  Apples,  late  Pears, 
Cherries,  are  all  favourable  in  their  season  to  the  bees,  in 
the  spring.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  Cowslip,  for  I  do  not 
know  a  flower,  except  the  Primrose,  so  little  noticed  by  bees. 

Those  who  have  the  power  and  opportunity  ought  to  en¬ 
courage,  as  much  as  possible,  the  growth  of  bee  flowers  and 
trees.  The  planter,  for  instance,  should  not  forget  to  have 
a  few  Limes,  Variegated  Sycamores,  Maple,  and  Alder,  inter¬ 
spersed  in  every  batch  of  trees.  The  Lime  is  a  long  time 
yielding  its  blossom ;  I  have  some  trees  of  twenty  years’ 
growth  which  have  never  yielded  any  yet.  Nothing  is  more 
delightful  than  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  large  Lime  tree, 
and  hear  the  hum  of  the  bees.  One  of  the  wild  species,  the 
Apis  terrestris,  is  very  fond  of  the  lime,  and  will  remain  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  intoxicating  blossom  until  too  dark  to  return 
to  its  nest. 

I  will  now  furnish  my  readers  with  a  list  of  my  own 
favourite  garden  bee-flowers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inform 
them  that  I  have  an  acre  of  ground  devoted  to  bee-flowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  near  my  house,  Tliornbury  Park,  Glouces¬ 
tershire.  These,  in  their  order  of  blooming,  are — the  Crocus; 
Erica  carnea,  in  blossom  in  March;  Ribes,  or  Gooseberry, 
April;  Canterbury  Bells;  Mignonette;  Stacliys  lanata,  a 
splendid  bee-flower ;  Veronica,  another  good  bee-flower ; 
Borage,  sown  in  June  and  July,  also  excellent;  Viper’s 
Bugloss  ;  French  pink  Willow  flowers  ;  Thyme,  both  Lemon 
and  common  ;  and  Salvia  nova,  a  first-rate  bee-flower.  The 
Stachys  lanata,  or  Woolly-leaved  Nettle,  is  an  excellent  pas¬ 
ture,  and  lasts  full  six  weeks ;  the  Veronica  about  the  same 
time ;  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  garden,  is  the  late-sown 
Borage,  which  Mr.  Keys  calls  the  “  King  of  Flowers.”  This 
flower  I  always  sow  in  June  or  July ;  it  then  produces  a 
fine  blossom  in  September  or  October,  when  the  other  blos¬ 
soms  are  gone.  Mignonette  should  also  be  sown  late  for  j 
the  same  purpose. 

I  have  lately  got  some  plants  of  the  Salvia  Nova ;  it  has  a 
beautiful  puce-coloured  blossom,  and  lasts  a  couple  of 
months ;  it  is  a  most  beautiful  flower,  and  I  have  noticed 
more  bees,  in  a  small  compass,  on  this  flower,  than  on  any 
other.  Its  time  of  blooming  is  from  the  end  of  June  to  the 
beginning  of  September.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Mayes,  of  Clifton  Nursery,  White  Ladies’  Gate,  for  this 
plant.  The  first  I  noticed  were  in  his  nursery,  but  it  does 
not  increase  very  rapidly. 

The  country  round  me  is  mostly  a  grass  country,  and, 
after  the  mowing  season,  the  flowers  are  very  scarce,  and 
as  there  is  no  wild  heath,  as  in  some  parts  of  Hampshire,  for 
autumnal  pasture,  I  am  obliged  to  sow  some  late  flowers. 

Other  bee-flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  not  already  noticed, 
are  the  following.  The  most  excellent  are  printed  in  italics. 

Almond-trees,  Ribes,  Laurels,  Laurestina,  Plum-trees, 
Wall-flowers,  Apricots,  White-thorn,  Black-thorn,  Valerian, 
Blackberries,  Beans,  Asparagus,  Buck  wheat,  Sycamore-trees, 
Maple  trees,  Alder-trees,  Norway  Maple,  Marsh  Mallow 
( Althea  officinalis),  Turnips,  Rape,  Mustard,  Tares,  Broom, 
Teazles,  and,  last  of  all,  the  Ivy,  which  in  October  affords 
a  good  deal  of  farina  to  the  bees,  “  weather  permitting,”  as 
the  fox-liunters  say. 

Buck  wheat  is  a  good  blossom,  and  generally  a  late  one. 
In  the  year  1810,  when  travelling  in  Belgium  in  very  hot 
weather  in  August,  the  late-sown  Buck-wheat,  of  which  every 
third  or  fourth  field  had  a  crop,  seemed  to  me  the  only 
pasture  the  bees  had,  as  the  rest  of  the  country  was  burnt 
up  by  the  hot  weather. 

Honey-dew,  that  extraordinary  exudation,  in  dry,  hot 
summers  especially,  has  more  efficacy  than  all  the  blossoms 
enumerated.  One  week  of  real  honey-dew  is  equal  to  a  month 
of  the  finest  bee  pasture  from  any  flowers  whatever.  It  is 


clearly  often  a  simple  moist  substance  exuding  from  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  lime,  blackberry,  laurel,  &c.,  and  also  j 
from  the  body  of  a  small  insect  of  the  Aphis  tribe.  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  dry,  hot  weather,  when  the  flowers  are  burnt  1 
and  dried  up,  the  bees  collect  an  immense  store  from  this  | 
source. 

Dr.  Bevan,  in  his  excellent  and  most  scientific  work  “The 
Honey-Bee,”  recommends  orange  and  lemon  blossoms.  They 
may  be  very  good,  but  I  strongly  deprecate  any  greenhouse 
plants.  My  reason  is,  that  large  greenhouses  are  very 
destructive  to  bees,  which  find  their  way  into  them,  and  are 
lost — flying  to  the  windows,  and  there  dying  of  exhaustion 
in  great  numbers. 

In  a  country  bare  of  bee  pasture,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  over-stock  it — a  very  common  error,  Avhich  generally 
cures  itself. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  climate  renders  bee-keeping  a 
most  precarious  remuneration.  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
the  unfavourable  summers  of  1837,  8,  9,  -10,  and  41,  caused 
|  the  death  of  two-thirds  of  the  bees  throughout  England. 

;  In  1842  (a  splendid  bee  year),  some  of  the  loss  was  made 
|  up.  I  think  the  average  is  not  more  than  one  good  season 
in  four. 

“  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

“  Winchester,  July  12,  1844. 

“At  seven  p.m.,  very  showery,  I  observed  the  bees 
hastening  backwards  and  forwards  at  this  late  hour  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  mostly  where  they  were  kept;  1 
found  afterwards  they  were  going  to  and  fro  from  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Lime  trees,  near  the  Cathedral.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
what  wind  and  rain  they  encountered  to  get  at  these  de-  j 
licious  blossoms.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  a  corn 
country,  abounds  with  bees,  indeed,  the  greatest  part  of 
Hampshire  does ;  and  they  have  a  considerable  share  of 
Heath  about  the  New  Forest.” 

I  will  conclude  the  remarks  on  bee  pasture,  by  noticing 
the  great  value  of  evergreen  plantations  to  bees.  Laurels, 
and  several  other  of  the  evergreens,  afford  an  exudation  for 
the  bees  for  five  months  ;  indeed,  from  April  to  October,  the 
bees  are  never  away  from  them. 

Besides  the  shrubs  and  trees  mentioned,  there  are  many 
not  enumerated,  which  are  of  great  use  to  the  bees.  I  must 
again  mention  the  Norway  Maple,  which  blossoms  in  April, 
and  yields  a  good  pasture  to  the  bees.  It  is  a  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  me,  and  independently  of  its  blossoms,  the  tree 
forms  a  beautifully  ornamental  one  in  plantations,  from  the 
varied  colour  of  its  leaves  in  spring  and  autumn. 

From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  bee 
pasture  is  in  all  its  vigour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
Tue  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them,  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Calystegia  fubescens,  & c. — This  plant,  as  well  as  Rhyncosperinum 
jasminoides,  and  Cineraria  maritime,  we  are  informed  may  be  had  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Epps,  Bower  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

Poultry-breeding. — No  Prize-fighter  had  better  publish  his  wishes 
in  the  form  of  an  advertisement. 

Tiie  Morchella  (or  Morel)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  fungi  for 
cooking  purposes,  its  flavour  being  much  esteemed  for  sauces.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  find,  as  it  does  not  grow  very  commonly  in  this  country, 
but  is  chiefly  found  in  France  and  Germany.  I  have  always  found  it  in 
greater  abundance  where  the  ground  is  dry  and  not  much  disturbed,  in 
the  vicinity  of  elm  trees,  more  particularly  under  old  than  young  trees.  I 
used  to  find  it  on  a  dry  bank,  beneath  a  row  of  large  elms,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Guildford.  When  Morels  make  their  appearance  in  the 
spring,  they  should  be  collected,  and  hung  on  a  string  until  they  are 
dried,  as  they  are  found  preferable  when  used  in  a  dried  state  than  when 
fresh.  They  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  attain  their  full  size, 
being  liable  to  get  dirty  and  infested  with  insects. —  Wm.  Moore,  Chelsea. 

Oleander  Buds  Shrivelling  ( J .  N.,  Omagh).  -If  you  had  shifted 
them  the  previous  August,  instead  of  in  April,  we  have  no  doubt  your 
bloom  would  have  opened  in  July,  more  especially  if  you  had  nipped  in, 
or  removed  the  young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk.  The  de¬ 
caying  of  these  young  shoots  at  their  base,  from  the  decay  of  the  flower- 
stalk,  is  not  common,  and  it  is  still  more  uncommon  to  see  these  young 
shoots  having  flower-buds  ;  we  suspect  it  is  owing  to  the  abortivencss  of 
the  first  flower-stalk.  Iiy  consulting  Mr.  Fish’s  article  to-day,  you  w  ill 
sec  in  what  little  matters  there  is  room  for  change,  and  also  that  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  your  plant  you  may  grow  it  on,  and  make  cuttings  of  the  > 
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discarded  stems ;  but  you  must  not  grudge  giving  them  good  treatment, 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  blossoms  in  1853. 

Geranium  Shifting  (C.  F.). — Your  compost  and  mode  of  shifting 
were  all  proper  enough,  and  though  three  weeks  have  elapsed,  you  must 
not  mind  not  seeing  fresh  roots  as  yet.  However,  in  a  cold  greenhouse 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  delayed  shifting  to  the  end  of  February, 
as  you  would  require  now  to  have  a  medium  temperature  at  night  of  45°, 
with  10°  or  15°  rise  for  sunshine. 

Hoya  carnosa  for  Window  ( Leguleius ). — To  have  this  to  bloom  in 
the  window  in  summer,  you  will  be  right  in  putting  it  into  a  deep  frame, 
to  have  the  advantage  of  dung-heat ;  but  the  first  of  April  will  be  time 
enough,  as  then  you  will  have  the  heat  of  summer  for  its  blossoms.  Do 
not,  however,  pot  it,  as  you  propose,  before  doing  so  ;  let  the  potting 
take  place  after  the  flowering.  We  are  afraid  it  is  looking  but  too  well ; 
give  up  watering,  and  give  no  more  than  will  just  keep  the  leaves  from 
shrivelling,  until  you  see  if  you  are  to  have  flowers. 

Gloxinias  {Ibid). — These  in  a  dry  closet,  and  shrivelling  from  dry¬ 
ness,  should  be  induced  to  swell  out ;  but  you  must  do  it  carefully,  or 
you  will  bring  on  decay.  Either  water  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
keep  the  centre  dry,  or  pack  the  pots  in,  and  cover  them  with  damp  moss, 
and  they  will  absorb  sufficient  moisture  to  distend  themselves.  For  your 
window,  April  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  start  them  in  a  frame.  As  to 
starting  in  their  old  pots,  or  potting  them  when  dormant  in  new  soil 
before  starting,  we  never  discovered  any  difference  but  this,  that  in  the 
first  case,  when  you  repot  after  they  are  fairly  started,  you  must  prepare 
compost  that  will  give  no  check  from  not  being  warmed. 

Acuimenes  {Ibid). — Of  this  the  same  may  be  said,  but  for  economy 
of  room  we  generally  turn  out  and  collect  their  scaly  tubers,  and  place 
them  thickly  in  shallow  pans,  transplanting  again  when  they  have  sprung. 
We  frequently  do  the  same  with  gloxinias. 

Cinerarias  {Ibid). — If  you  shift  these  now,  you  will  injure  the 
flower-stems  that  are  rising.  Better  let  them  flower  in  the  window,  then 
cut  down  and  shift  for  a  succession.  You  must  give  them  plenty  of  water 
if  you  do.  Set  them  in  saucers.  See  what  Mr.  Fish  said  last  week. 
They  will  bloom  well  in  small  pots,  if  supplied  with  manure  water. 

Broken  Combs. — Cuphea  says  : — “One  of  my  boxes  was  so  rudely 
disturbed  by  a  late  very  severe  gale,  that  the  heavy  well-filled  combs 
were  shaken  from  the  bars,  and  have  all  fallen  in  an  inclined  position  on 
the  floorboard,  to  which  the  bees  have  fastened  them,  as  well  as  to  one 
another.” — It  will  be  better  to  let  the  combs  remain  as  they  are  j  the 
bees  will  construct  fresh  combs  upon  the  bars,  and  afterwards  remove 
those,  or  a  part  of  them,  that  have  fallen  down.  The  prosperity  of  the 
stock  will  of  course  be  much  affected  by  the  accident. 

Bulbs  and  Bedding  Plants  (J.  B.). — Your  beds  of  turban,  and 
other  ranunculuses,  planted  in  November  and  in  January,  will  be  ready 
for  bedding-out  summer  plants  in,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  their  present 
occupants  begin  to  turn  yellow.  You  will  be  rather  late,  it  is  true,  but 
you  cannot  well  avoid  it,  for  if  you  try  to  get  the  two  sets  in  the  same 
bed  in  May  you  will  get  into  a  mess. 

Mignonette  (A  Constant  Reader). — Long  practice,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  enables  the  London  growers  to  supply  Covent  Garden  market 
with  better  mignonette  than  can  be  had  anywhere  else.  Like  every 
other  plant  requiring  particular  treatment,  however  simple,  the  migno¬ 
nette  ought  to  have  a  pit,  or  place  devoted  entirely  to  itself  all  through 
the  winter.  A  one-light  box,  filled  with  pots  of  mignonette,  w'ould 
learn  you  more  about  its  requirements  in  two  or  three  seasons,  than  a 
whole  volume  of  written  practice ;  for,  practically  speaking,  no  plant  is 
more  easy  to  manage,  and  few  plants  are  less  worthy  of  our  approbation 
than  the  generality  of  country  grown  mignonette.  The  seeds  are  sown 
in  the  same  pots  in  which  the  plant  flowers,  early  in  August.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  the  seedlings  arc  thinned  out  to  five  or  six  plants, 
as  much  air  and  light  as  the  winter  will  allow  is  given,  and  very  little 
watering  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  a  constant  eye  after  dead  leaves,  are 
the  chief  requisites. 

Transmitting  Plants  to  Australia  (Agricnlus). — We  shall 
furnish  an  article  on  the  subject  very  shortly. 

Flower-Garden  {R.  L.). — The  design  and  planting  are  very  much 
to  our  taste,  but  the  subject  must  stand  over  for  the  present. 

Sundries  (J.  T.  P.). — Manetti  Rose :  nurserymen  graft  and  bud  on  it 
indiscriminately,  but  the  common  way  of  budding  on  the  Dog  Rose  will 
be  the  most  suitable  way  for  amateurs  with  the  Manetti.  Wistaria  :  You 
ought  to  prune  back  the  two  side  shoots  to  one-third  of  their  length  now, 
unless  the  plant  has  filled  the  space  you  intend  for  it ;  and  if  it  has,  cut 
off  only  a  third  of  the  last  growth  ;  either  way  you  will  be  more  sure  of  a 
leader  next  year  than  by  leaving  them  as  they  are.  Clematis  axurea 
grandi flora  :  Prune  it  by  all  means.  Letting  this  and  Clematis  Siebotdii 
go  without  pruning,  because  they  grow  less  strong  than  others  of  the 
family,  is  the  surest  way  to  lessen  their  vigour,  and  consequently  their 
flowering.  If  your  Axurea  has  not  been  more  than  three  or  four  years 
planted,  you  may  safely  prune  the  strongest  shoots  to  within  a  yard  of 
the  ground,  and  all  the  weak  ones  down  close  to  the  ground.  The  next 
summer  shoots  will  thus  come  all  the  stronger,  and  flower  on  as  they 
grow.  We  cut  a  five-year-old  one  last  March  to  nine  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  last  summer  it  covered  more  wall  than  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  flowering  was  in  proportion.  There  is  no  known  “  method 
to  prevent  aphis;  ”  but  tobacco  water,  and  tobacco  smoke,  keeps  them 
down  when  they  do  appear.  The  Solfalerre  Rose  having  done  well  with 
you  lor  three  years  in  the  open  border,  bespeaks  well  of  your  mild 
climate;  but  are  you  and  others  sure  you  have  the  true  Solfaterre  at  all  I 
Scarlet  Geraniums  (Verax). — We  have  said  all  along  there  was  no 
ractical  use  in  securing  Scarlet  Geraniums  out  of  doors  in  winter, 
ecause  they  would  grow  too  strong  next  year ;  but  when  the  old  roots 
or  plants  are  to  be  dried,  and  to  be  kept  dry  all  the  winter,  they  keep 
much  better  if  they  are  left  out  under  protection  till  Christmas.  Of 
course  they  would  not  keep  on  wet  clay  land.  Those  dried  plants  we  re¬ 
commend  to  be  planted  out  early  in  April,  nut  in  the  flower-beds ,  but  in 
a  sheltered  place  under  a  south  wall,  and  to  have  good  protection  from 
frost  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  to  have  them  transferred  to  the 


flower-garden  ;  and  all  this  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  tell  us  they 
“  have  neither  pit  nor  greenhouse.” 

Double  Feverfew  {Ibid).  —  Our  correspondent  would  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  for  a  lew  cuttings  of  the  larger  flowering  sort. 

Greenhouse  Sashes  {Ibid). — You  are  asked  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  foot 
for  these  in  the  west  of  England.  A  good  builder,  near  London,  offered 
us  to  put  up  a  greenhouse,  rafters,  glass  and  all,  except  brickwork,  for 
9d.  per  foot  this  week.  Your  greenhouse,  fifteen  feet  long,  will  not  be 
safe  with  the  stove  you  mention,  which,  for  plants,  is  the  very  worst  con¬ 
trivance  we  have.  The  plant  you  inquire  about,  Coelestina  ageratum,  is 
quite  common  in  London  ;  you  may  buy  ten  thousand  of  them  next  May 
at  from  four  to  six  shillings  per  dozen  ;  we  mean  the  perennial  sort ;  it  is 
the  annual  of  that  name  that  is  now  nearly  out  of  cultivation. 

Melilotus  Leucantua,  or  Bokhara  Clover.  Messrs.  Hardy  &  Son, 
of  Maldon,  Essex,  say  “  This  is  very  attractive  to  bees,  insomuch,  as 
when  it  blooms,  they  cause  a  general  ‘  hum  ’  all  around  each  plant,  as 
in  an  apiary.  It  grows  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  numerous  wreaths 
of  small  white  flowers.  The  foliage  of  this  plant,  slightly  dried,  becomes 
extremely  sweet,  and  smells  like  new-mown  hay,  or  the  Tonquin  bean. 
A  small  sprig  kept  in  the  pocket,  or  drawer,  or  wardrobe,  is  sure  to  be¬ 
tray  itself  by  its  agreeable  odour.  Its  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring. 
Should  your  apiarian  correspondents  be  desirous  of  obtaining  further 
communication  on  this  favourite  bee-flower,  we  shall  feel  happy  in  im¬ 
parting  it.” 

Washing.—  An  old  Subscriber  wishes  to  know  of  “some  efficient 
method  of  washing  the  linen  of  a  large  establishment, — a  hospital,— 
without  a  regiment  of  washerwomen,  who  are  most  expensive  servants  ?” 

Gutta  Percha  Trellis. — R.  W.  will  be  obliged  by  F.  G.  stating 
what  is  the  size  required,  and  what  is  the  price  per  foot. 

Gooseberries. — G.  S.  B.  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  Jack¬ 
son’s  Abraham  Newland,  Hepburn’s  Green  Prolific,  and  Rider’s  Scented 
Lemon.  If  we  required  them,  we  should  write  to  Mr.  John  Turner, 
Parkwood  Springs,  Neepsend,  Sheffield.  We  quite  agree  with  our  cor¬ 
respondent  that  none  are  superior  in  flavour  to  the  Red  Champagne  and 
Green  Walnut.  “The  latter  is  an  excellent  late  sort,  and  ought  to  be 
more  extensively  grown.” 

Average  Price  of  Wheat  (S.). — The  average  price  of  wheat  per 
quarter  in  1851,  we  believe,  w  as  38s  6d. 

Age  of  Seeds  (Alpha). — It  is  not  advisable  to  use  seeds  remaining 
from  your  stock  of  last  year.  As  you  have  no  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  milk  of  six  cows,  you  might  fatten  calves  or  pigs  with  it. 

Sulphur  ( W.  J.). — You  should  use  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  not  powdered 
roll  brimstone,  to  destroy  the  red  spider.  The  fumes  arising  from  the 
sulphur  put  upon  a  hot-water  plate  filled  with  boiling  water,  would  be 
your  best  mode  of  applying  it. 

Salt  and  Soot  for  Potatoes  (Omega). — Spread  the  mixture 
over  the  surface,  and  dig  it  in  before  planting.  You  would  destroy  every 
set  if  you  put  the  mixture  into  the  drills  with  them.  Four  pounds  of  salt 
and  a  peck  of  soot,  or  four  pounds  of  salt  and  half  a  peck  of  lime,  will 
be  abundance  for  thirty  square  yards. 

Coals  (X.  Y.). — It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  question.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  stove  depends  upon  its  size,  draught,  quality  of  coal,  &c. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  (II.  II.). — We  should  ask  Mr.  T.  Lowe,  of 
Whateley,  near  Fazeley,  to  oblige  us  with  a  duck  and  drake.  They  are 
of  the  size  mentioned.  We  do  not  think  your  recipe  so  good  as  that  we 
gave,  if  it  were  only  because  yours  contains  no  prepared  chalk.  By  no 
means  use  mercurial  ointment  to  destroy  lice  on  the  calf.  Sw'eet  oil 
thoroughly  rubbed  in  upon  them  will  kill  them. 

Names  of  Plants  (A  Constant  Subscriber). — Your  pretty  little  fern 
is  the  Adiantum  capillus-veneris,  or  True  Maidenhair.  This  fern  does 
exceedingly  well  in  the  common  greenhouse,  and  the  more  shaded  and 
least  airy  part  may  be  said  to  suit  it  best,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  if  it  be  kept  in  the  stove.  In  either  place  it  should  always  be 
standing  in  a  pan  of  water.  Under  such  keeping,  it  may  be  divided  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year,  but  now  is  one  of  the  best  seasons  for 
division.  Though  it  is  a  native  plant,  it  cannot  be  cultivated  success¬ 
fully  upon  our  rockeries.  A  similar  situation  will  suit  your  Club  Moss, 
Lycopodium  helveticum,  as  we  take  it  to  be  from  the  very  small  bit  sent. 
L.  denticulatum  is  very  nearly  allied  to  it.  (A.  B.  C.  D.). — Your  plant 
now  flowering  is  the  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  a  very  desirable  shrub. 
We  have  it  now  in  bloom  against  a  south  wall;  By  no  means  make  in¬ 
cisions  in  the  trunk  or  stems  of  your  peach-tree  below  where  it  w'as 
budded,  to  cause  the  stem  to  smell  out,  and  become  equal  in  size  to  the 
part  above  from  where  the  bud  was  inserted.  This  swelling  is  a  common 
occurrence,  and  arises  usually  from  the  scion  being  of  freer  growth  than 
the  stock.  So  long  as  your  peach-trees  are  going  on  well,  let  well  alone. 
(G.  II.  .1.). — Y'our  plant  is  also  the  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  but  variety 
flavus,  or  pale  yellow.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers  made  in 
summer,  as  the  plants  generally  put  out  an  abundance  of  young  strong 
shoots  round  the  foot  of  the  plant. 

Achimenes  longiflora  (B.). — This  may  be  put  into  heat  imme¬ 
diately. 

Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary  (A.  T.  R.). — This  is  such  an  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  the  “Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,”  as  to  be 
really  a  new  work. 

Apple-trees  with  Mistletoe  ( C .  J.  P.). —  Our  correspondent 
wishes  to  know  where  she  can  procure  a  few  or  one  small  young  apple- 
tree,  with  the  Mistletoe  growing  upon  it.  At  what  price,  and  what  the 
probable  cost  of  carriage  to  Dublin  would  be. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1851. 
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42 

42 
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12 

12 

6 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera¬ 
tures  of  these  days  are  48./°  and  35.1°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  tiO°,  occurred  on  the  3rd  in  1826 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  21°  on  the  3rd 
in  1845.  During  the  period  98  days  were  fine,  and  on  77  rain  fell. 


The  science  of  natural  history  appears  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  men  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  all  ages.  Among 
the  heathen  philosophers  there  were  those  who  studied  it, 
and  probably  drew  from  it  some  of  their  noblest  thoughts. 
Solomon,  whose  knowledge  was  proverbial,  “  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springetli  out  of  the  \ya!l ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  tilings  and  of  fishes.”  And  our 
Saviour,  when  discoursing  with  his  followers,  advised  them 
to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  that  they  might  thereby 
learn  to  trust  in  God.  We  make  known  our  thoughts  to 
each  other  by  writing  them  upon  paper,  but  the  Almighty 
stamps  his  in  indelible  characters  upon  creation.  Matter, 
says  an  ingenious  waiter,  is  mind  precipitated,  and  it  is  true 
philosophy  to  study  the  divine  mind  through  his  works. 
This  is  the  highest  department  of  the  science  ;  and  he  who, 
in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  keeps  this  main  object  in 
view,  cannot  fail  to  profit  largely. 

Such  was  the  aim  of  the  individual  whom  we  have  selected 
for  our  present  biographical  sketch — Dr.  John  Fotiiergii.l. 
He  was  horn  at  Carr  End,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1712, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  a  school  in  Sedbury,  in 
the  same  county.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  articled  to  Dr. 
Bartlett,  an  apothecary  at  Bradford.  Here  his  genius, 
guided  by  the  sound  Christian  principles  implanted  by  his 
parents,  unfolded  itself;  he  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  fond  of  study ;  he  read  much  and 
carefully,  ami  proceeded  methodically,  taking  care  to  digest 
what  lie  acquired,  so  as  to  make  it  his  own;  by  this  means 
he  laid  in  a  stock  of  valuable  information  that  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  His  assiduity  and 
close  habit  of  observation  advanced  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  preceptor,  and  induced  the  latter  to  place  under  his 
immediate  charge  a  large  class  of  his  patients,  by  which 
means  he  became  rapidly  and  practically  skilled  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  medical  science,  whilst  his  courteous  and  obliging 
manners  gained  for  him  the  respect  of  all,  and  particularly 
of  the  poor,  by  whom  he  was  never  afterwards  forgotten. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  went  to  London, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Wilrnot,  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  and  subsequently  graduated  and  took  his  degree 
at  Edinburgh.  The  university  chairs  were  then  filled 
by  Drs.  Munro,  Alston,  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  and  Rummer, 
whose  lectures  he  diligently  attended.  Here  he  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoided  the  frivolities  and  dissipation  too  often 
attendant  on  academic  life,  and  diversified  his  pursuits  by 
the  cultivation  of  general  knowledge,  selecting  the  useful 
and  the  ornamental.  From  Edinburgh  he  travelled  to 
Leyden,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  to  complete  his 
studies,  and  in  1740  betook  up  his  residence  in  Lombard- 
street,  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician.  Here  he 
found  the  good  name  which  he  had  acquired  among  his 
friends  at  Grantham  of  signal  service ;  it  was  a  means  of 
introducing  him  to  several  patients,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  lucrative  practice. 

j  Few  men  have  more  honourably  and  successfully  main¬ 
tained  a  well-merited  reputation,  and  he  did  this  during  a 
j  period  of  about  forty  years.  He  regarded  the  practice  of 
j  medicine,  not  as  a  trade  to  get  money  by,  but  as  a  valuable 
!  talent  with  which  he  was  intrusted  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  exercise  the  talent,  whether  he 
received  fees  or  not.  Wealth,  which  too  often  narrows  the 
mind,  enlarged  his,  and  evidenced  the  Christian  principles 
by  which  his  conduct  was  regulated.  The  gratuitous  medi¬ 


cal  aid  he  bestowed  on  the  poor  was  great,  but  it  was  viewed 
by  him  as  a  profitable  part  of  his  practice,  for  it  yielded  to 
his  benevolent  mind  a  satisfaction  that  wealth  could  not  | 
purchase — his  reward  was  in  his  work,  and  he  felt  the  value 
of  it.  With  those  patients  whose  pride  or  modesty  led  them 
to  conceal  their  poverty,  he  would  (that  a  gift  might  not 
offend  them)  suggest  their  performance  of  some  little  ser¬ 
vice,  for  which  he  took  care  liberally  to  reward  them — thus 
making  it  to  appear  that  it  was  their  own  act,  and  not  his 
bounty,  that  contributed  to  their  relief.  With  others  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  and  whose  feelings  were  not  so 
sensitive,  it  was  usual  with  him,  when  paying  his  last  visit, 
under  appearance  of  feeling  the  pulse,  to  slip  into  their 
hands  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  bank-note;  by  this  mode  of 
assistance  he  is  said,  in  one  instance,  to  have  conveyed  T150. 
Ho  had  the  heart  to  feel  for,  as  well  as  the  skill  to  alleviate, 
the  numerous  patients  who  came  under  his  care. 

In  a  few  years  liis  professional  duties,  added  to  his  public 
and  philanthropic  engagements,  so  increased,  that  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill  began  to  desire  some  rest  and  recreation  from  the 
daily  bustle  of  London  life,  and  accordingly  fixed  upon  a 
spot  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  offer  the  advantages  he  sought.  He  agreed  with  the 
owner  for  the  purchase,  but  when  about  to  complete  the 
contract,  he  was  informed  that  the  loss  of  the  place  would 
involve  the  tenant  and  his  young  family  in  probable  ruin, 
upon  which  the  doctor  observed,  “  that  that  couhl  never  afford 
gratification  to  him  which  entailed  misery  on  another;"  and 
he  made  the  poor  man  a  present  of  the  intended  purchase 
money,  and  abandoned  the  project. 

Shortly  after  this,  in  1762,  he  bought  an  estate  of  30 
acres,  at  Upton,  near  Rlaistow,  about  five  miles  from 
London,  and  here  carried  out  with  zeal  his  various  plans  of 
horticulture  and  floriculture.  The  grounds  which  lay  round 
the  mansion  were  planted  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
chiefly  of  American  growth,  and  procured  from  a  Mr.  Grays, 
at  Fulham,  who  was  then  largely  introducing  them.  To 
these  he  added  others  from  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
altogether  to  the  number  of  near  3000.  Within  the  garden, 
which  was  walled  round,  and  contained  about  five  acres,  was 
a  crescent-shaped  piece  of  water,  nearly  dividing  it  into  two 
parts  ;  here  the  doctor  shewed  that  he  had  taste  to  plan  and 
energy  to  execute,  and  few  things  are  impossible  to  genius 
and  diligence.  A  line  of  plant-houses  was  erected  260  feet 
long,  leading  from  the  house,  and  these  soon  blazed  with 
the  rare  and  beautiful  plants  of  the  tropics.  Through  the 
agency  of  his  numerous  friends  and  patients  they  increased 
daily ;  scientific  men  in  our  colonies,  and  the  captains  of 
vessels  going  abroad,  were  enlisted  into  bis  service.  To  the 
latter  he  frequently  offered  considerable  sums  to  procure 
for  him  plants  which  were  then  unknown  in  this  country  ; 
for  instance,  he  promised  £ 1 00  each  to  two  captains  to  bring 
him  a  plant  in  vegetation  of  the  true  Winter’s  Bark,  Win- 
ierana  aromatica,  from  Patagonia.  He  also  joined  with  two 
or  three  of  his  friends,  who  had  similar  tastes  to  his  own, 
in  sending  out  a  collector  to  Africa.  He  had  an  agent  in 
China,  and  his  early  associates,  Dr.  Russell,  of  Aleppo,  and 
Dr.  Kerr,  of  Calcutta,  aided  him  by  their  contributions.  But 
his  mind  turned  most  to  those  vegetable  productions  which 
contributed  to  our  Materia  medico,  or  were  otherwise  useful. 
The  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  bamboo,  nutmeg,  clove,  Mimosa 
japonica,  or  tree  producing  the  Terra  japonica,  scammony, 
and  a  host  of  others,  all  flourished  in  his  garden  at  Upton  ; 
and  ho  not  only  studied  those  himself,  but  employed  artists 
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to  draw  them,  and  obtained  chemical  analyses  of  their 
|  various  products.  His  portfolios  of  flowering  plants,  sketched 
I  from  those  in  his  own  conservatories,  were  very  valuable, 
and  served  to  promote  science,  and  diffuse  the  love  of 
!  horticulture.  He  was  truly  a  patron  of  the  art;  and  the 
talented  jmesident  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
writing  of  Dr.  Fotliergill  and  his  gardens,  says — “  At  an 
expense  seldom  undertaken  by  an  individual,  and  with  an 
ardour  that  was  visible  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he  pro¬ 
cured  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  great  number  of  the 
rarest  plants,  and  protected  them  in  the  completest  buildings 
which  this  or  any  other  country  has  seen.  He  liberally 
proposed  rewards  to  those  whose  circumstances  or  situations 
in  life  gave  them  opportunities  of  bringing  hither  plants 
which  might  be  ornamental,  and  probably  useful,  to  this 
country,  or  her  colonies,  and  as  liberally  paid  these  rewards 
to  all  who  served  him.  If  the  troubles  of  war  had  per¬ 
mitted,  we  should  have  had  the  Cortex  Winteranvs ,  &c.,  &c., 
introduced  by  his  means,  and  also  the  bread-fruit,  mango - 
steen,  &c.,  into  the  West  Indies.  For  each  of  these,  and 
many  others,  he  had  fixed  premiums.”  Sir  Joseph,  after 
enumerating  the  various  means  he  adopted  to  procure 
specimens,  and  the  success  attending  them,  further  remarks, 
“  In  my  opinion,  no  other  garden  in  Europe  (except  Kew), 
royal  or  of  a  subject,  had  nearly  so  many  scarce  and  valu¬ 
able  plants.  That  science  might  not  suffer  a  loss  when  a 
plant  he  had  cultivated  should  die,  he  liberally  paid  the  best 
artist  the  country  afforded  to  draw  the  new  ones  as  they 
came  to  perfection ;  and  so  numerous  wore  they  at  last,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  employ  more  artists  than  one,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  their  increase.  His  garden  was  known 
all  over  Europe,  and  foreigners  of  all  ranks  asked,  when 
they  came  hither,  permission  to  see  it,  of  which  Dr.  Solander 
and  myself  are  sufficient  witnesses,  from  the  many  ap¬ 
plications  that  have  been  made  through  us  for  that  per¬ 
mission.” 

A  beautiful  Andrachne,  raised  from  seed  sent  by  Dr. 
Russell,  of  Aleppo,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in 
these  gardens,  and  the  plant  was  sold  at  the  owner’s  death 
for  <£53  11s.  But  the  doctor’s  genius  was  versatile,  and  his 
collections  of  shells,  minerals,  fossils,  insects,  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history,  were  equalled  by  few ;  like  his 
plants,  they  were  systematically  arranged;  and  a  visit  to 
Upton  furnished  not  only  a  rich  treat  to  the  curious  observer, 
but  a  means  also  of  improvement  to  the  scientific  student. 

Without  doubt,  the.  most  prominent  feature  in  the  doctor’s 
character  was  his  benevolence.  He  was,  in  the  truest  sense, 
a  philanthropist.  Apart  from  the  numerous  personal  cases 
which  he  relieved  in  the  course  of  his  medical  practice,  he 
became  a  warm  supporter  of,  and  liberal  contributor  to,  most 
of  our  principal  public  institutions,  and  even  to  some  abroad. 
With  him  originated  the  foundation  of  Ackworth  School,  a 
seminary  for  the  children  of  parents  not  in  affluent  circum¬ 
stances  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  denomi¬ 
nation  he  was  himself  a  member.  This  school  still  prospers, 
and  educates  annually  about  300  pupils,  of  both  sexes.  He 
associated  with  Howard  in  the  reformation  of  prisons  ; 
laboured  to  introduce  many  salutary  and  sanatory  regula¬ 
tions  into  the  city  of  London — as  public  baths,  cemeteries, 
the  better  supply  of  water,  food,  &c.  War  and  slavery  he 
deprecated  as  national  evils,  and  exerted  his  influence  to  sup¬ 
press  them.  He  concerted  plans  with  Dr.  Franklin,  then  a 
plenipotentiary  to  England  from  the  United  States,  which  they 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
pending  war  with  America;  and  which,  had  they  been  adopted, 
would  have  spared  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure 


to  both  countries.  In  truth,  seldom  a  day  passed  that  did  not 
find  him  engaged  in  promoting  some  plan  of  benevolence, 
or  performing  some  deed  of  charity.  He  early  discovered 
the  truth  of  the  assurance,  that  “  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,”  and  that  it  was  this  blessing  which  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  the  means  of  his  liberality.  It  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  that  when  Dr.  Knight,  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  'owing  to  some 
mining  speculations  in  which  he  had  engaged,  he  waited  in 
his  distress  upon  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  whom  by  reputation 
he  was  known,  and  stated  the  sum  of  which  he  stood  in 
need,  adding,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  rendering  him 
completely  happy ;  the  Doctor  smilingly  observed,  that  “  he 
would  then  make  him  so,”  and  he  drew  him  a  cheque  for 
1000  guineas !  Jeremy  Taylor  quaintly  remarks,  that 
“  liberality  should  have  banks  as  well  as  a  stream  ;  ”  with 
Dr.  Fothergill  it  had  banks,  but  the  stream  was  deep  and 
wide.  It  is  stated  upon  good  authority,  that  during  the  last 
40  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  away  in  charity  ,£3000  annually ! 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  Fothergill  was  not  conspicuous  ;  he  wrote 
several  medical  treatises,  two  or  three  biographical  notices, 
and  contributed  various  papers  of  public  interest  to  the 
periodicals  of  the  day ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  most  of 
our  leading  scientific  and  philosophical  institutions,  as  also 
of  some  foreign  ones.  He  continued  his  medical  practice 
with  uninterrupted  success  till  1778,  when  disease  obliged 
him  to  give  up  part  of  it,  and  he  finished  his  useful  life 
December  26th,  1 780,  aged  68.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  Winchmore  Hill,  12  miles  from  town;  seventy  carriages 
followed  in  procession,  and  a  considerable  number  of  his 
friends  and  the  public  were  present  on  the  occasion. — S.  P„ 
Rushmere. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  derive  the  following  from 
another  source  : — “  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  been 
industrious  to  contiive  a  method  of  generating  and  pre¬ 
serving  ice  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  the  patron  of  Sidney 
Parkinson,  and  drew  up  the  preface  prefixed  to  his  account 
of  the  voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  At  his  expense  also  was 
made  and  printed  an  entire  new  translation  of  the  whole 
Bihle,  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  by  Anthony 
Purver,*  a  Quaker,  in  2  vols.,  1764,  fol.,  and  also,  1780,  an 
edition  of  Dean  Percy’s  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  young  Quakers,  at  Ackworth, 
near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  founded  in  1778  by  the  Society, 
who  purchased,  by  a  subscription,  in  which  Dr.  Fothergill 
stood  foremost,  the  house  and  an  estate  of  30  acres,  which 
the  Foundling  Hospital  held  there,  but  which  they  found 
inconvenient  for  their  purpose  on  account  of  distance.  The 
Doctor  himself  first  projected  this  on  the  plan  of  a  smaller 
institution  of  the  same  kind  at  Gildersomes.  He  also  en¬ 
dowed  it  handsomely  by  his  will.  The  fortune  which  Dr. 
Fothergill  had  acquired  was  immense;  and,  taking  all  things 
together,  the  house  and  moveables  in  Harpur  Street,  the 
property  in  Essex,  the  estate  in  Cheshire  (which  he  held  on 
a  lease),  and  his  ready  money,  the  computation  must  be 
£80,000.  His  business,  when  he  was  in  full  practice,  was 
calculated  at  near  £7,000  per  annum.  In  the  influenza  of 
1775  and  1776,  he  is  said  to  have  had  sixty  patients  on 
his  list  daily,  and  his  profit  was  estimated  at  £8,000  per 
annum." 

*  This  man  deserves  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  unlearned  mechanics, 
who  by  dint  of  application  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  beginning  with  the  Hebrew,  and  proceeding  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  He  was  bred  a  shoemaker,  with  a  serious  turn  and  desire  of  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  religious  sentiments  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth.  This 
work  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Doctor  not  less  than  ^2,000. 


Numerous  letters  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  Forsyth, 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  have  recently  been  discovered. 
They  are  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  many  other 
distinguished  scientific  characters,  and  are  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  information.  Their  owner  has  most  kindly 
placed  them  at  our  disposal,  and  we  hope  immediately 
to  commence  their  publication  in  these  pages. 


Our  request  for  information  relative  to  horticultural 
implements,  lias  brought  several  communications  rela¬ 
tive  to  Garden  Scrapers,  from  which  we  have  selected 
the  two  following  : — 

“  Who  likes  to  see  a  garden-walk  smothered  with  clods 
and  dirt?  It  must  be  so,  however,  unless,  on  emerging 
from  the  quarters,  one  can  scrape  one’s  shoes.  A  kind 
neighbour  is  a  great  lover  of  his  garden,  which  when  I  was 
looking  over  last  spring,  among  other  things  I  observed, 
lying  prostrate  on  the  border,  a  scraper !  A  loan  of  that 
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instantly-coveted  construction  was  requested  and  granted. 
The  smith — our  representative  here  of  that  important  myth, 
Vulcan — would  have  made  a  capital  hand  to  assist  at  the 
forging  of  Jove’s  thunderbolts;  though  under  what  other 
name  to  place  him  there  than  Mr.  Vulcan  lntaself,  1  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  Cyclops  will  not  do,  for  we  learn  those 
subterranean  assistants  had  but  one  eye  in  their  heads! 
whereas  our  smiter  of  the  anvil  has  two  ;  at  all  events  X 
often  envy  his  Herculean  muscular  proportions.  His  shill 
very  soon  satisfied  my  desires,  and  a  scraper  at  each  corner 
of  the  walks  is  the  result.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  scrapers  in  my  time,  hut  none  that  pleased  me  so 
much  as  this  simple,  unpretending  specimen.  It  requires,  I 
think,  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.” 


2Hn>;  its  thickness,  a  quarter-of-an-inch  tapering  to  an  eighth  ;  space 
for  admitting  the  sole  to  be  scraped,  4£in.  wide  and  i)  of  an  inch  deep. 

The  other  is  from  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  who  says  of  it— 

“  I  herewith  enclose  you  a  drawing  of  a  garden  scraper, 
which  was  invented  by  a  gentleman’s  gardener  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  too 
simple  and  efficient  a  thing  of  the  kind  (a  really  good  one 
having  never  before  made  its  appearance)  not  to  be  made 
public.” 

It  has  the  extra  advantage  of  being  easily  moveable 
and  fixable  wherever  most  required.  Length  of  the 
three  feet,  18  inches,  and  one  inch  broad  by  half-au-inch 
thick ;  length  of  the  scraping  blade,  six  inches.  It  is 
all  of  iron. 
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We  have  been  obliged  by  the  following  from  the  very 
worthy  Rector  of  Compton,  near  Winchester : 

“My  attention  has  been  called  to  No.  170  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  bearing  date  January  1,  of  this  present  year,  in 
which  you  allude  to  a  walk  you  had  taken  in  August  last, 
with  two  sapling  pilgrims,  through  the  green  lanes  of  Silk- 
stead,  near  Winchester,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
traces  of  old  John  Taverner,  who,  five  half  centuries  ago  (are 
you  correct  in  your  date?  * ),  told  of  his  experiments  on  Irish 
and  Fruit.  You  express  your  disappointment  at  not  being 
able  to  discover  any  notice  of  the  aforesaid  John,  or  of  his 
connections,  in  the  registers  of  the  Church  of  Hursley,  an 
adjoining  parish.  The  fact  is,  that  the  part  of  Silkstead  in 
which  the  Harris  family  resided,  one  of  whom  married  John 
Taverner’s  sister,  or  daughter,  is  situate  in  the  parish  of 
Compton.  There  are  several  memorials  of  the  family,  both 
in  the  church  and  churchyard;  and  from  an  inscription  on  a 
slab  of  black  marble  in  the  chancel,  it  appears  that  a  son  of 
the  above  lady  was  buried  beneath  it ;  there  is  also  a  mural  j 
tablet,  in  Latin,  to  the  memory  of  the  same  person,  within 
the  communion  rails,  under  a  larger  one,  to  Hr.  Harris,  who 
was  Warden  of  Winchester  College.  You  are  in  error  with 
regard  to  the  house,  which  no  longer  exists.  Its  last  inha¬ 
bitant  was  a  Mr.  Travers.  About  half  a  century  ago  the 
property  was  purchased  by,  I  believe,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Sir  Wm.  Heathcote,  and  the  house  was  entirely 
taken  down  within  the  recollection  of  several  persons  now 
living  in  this  parish.” 

Extraordinary  Effects  of  Filtration.  —  It  may 
appear  strange,  but  the  following  is  “  not  moro  strange 
than  true,”  that  at  the  Sewage  Company’s  Works  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  the  most  offensive  drainages  of  a  London  sewer 
are  put  to  filter,  and  come  out  pure ;  nobody  who  tasted 
it  in  ignorance  could  tell  it  was  not  drawn  from  a  river, 
and  the  simple  medium  through  which  it  filters  is  peat 
charcoal  powder,  which  becomes  saturated  with  all  the 
elements  of  stimulating  manure  ;  and  this  is  known  by 
the  water  losing  its  brilliance. 

The  surcharged  peat  is  doubly  valuable  as  a  stimulant, 
and  must  be  carefully  used.  Like  guano,  it  should  he  mixed 
with  twice  its  own  bulk  of  sand,  or  very  light  soil,  and  be 
sown  on  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  weight  to 
the  acre  ;  and,  unlike  guano,  it  is  not  soluble  in  water.  The 
only  danger  in  using  it,  is  its  touching  the  plants ;  therefore, 
if  sown  in  drills,  there  must  be  a  little  soil  between  the 
manure  and  the  seeds.  It  is  best  sown  on  the  ground 
before  planting  or  cropping,  and  washed  in  with  two  or  three 
showers  of  rain,  or  one  or  two  good  waterings.  Seeds  may 
then  be  sown,  because  some  of  the  strength  will  have  been 
washed  below.  We,  therefore,  consider  that  a  most  valuable 
manure,  more  valuable  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
form,  may  thus  be  secured  from  the  tilth  that  has  been 
allowed  to  pollute  the  rivers;  and  our  hope  is,  that  it 
can  be  made  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  such  moderate 
prices,  as  to  become  generally  useful.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice  that  the  filtered  water  is  of  a  quality  to  induce 
the  manager  to  contrive  some  means  of  saving  it,  while  the 
charcoal  is  so  rich  in  salts  that  it  cannot  be  dried  even  on 
hot  plates.  It  is  understood  that  the  saturated  charcoal 
may  he  sold  at  the  same  price  per  ton  that  the  Irish  Society 
charge  for  the  charcoal  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the 
difference  of  weight,  after  saturation  and  partial  drying, 
gives  sufficient  profit. 

Covent  Garden  is  literally  glutted  with  splendid  Cut 
Flowers,  for  which  great  prices  are  given  to  gentlemen’s 
gardeners  among  others.  Consequently,  among  the 
productions  may  be  seen  some  of  the  most  costly  orchi. 
deous  and  other  stove  plants ;  rarities  not  to  be  found 
in  the  trade,  and  if  they  were,  would  be  kept  as  show 

*  Yes,  we  are  correct  j  for  John  Taverner’s  Certain  Experiments  Con¬ 
cerning  Fish  and  Fruit  were  published  in  l600.— -Ed.  C.  G. 
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plants.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  themselves,  too,  are 
among  the  sellers  of  cat  dowers  at  the  shops  in  the 
middle  row. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Adams  writes  to  us  as  follows,  from  Kings- 
bridge,  in  Devonshire : — 

“We  have  been  much  pleased  to  find  such  a  periodical  as 
The  Cottage  Gardener  devoted  to  bees  as  well  as  other 
things.  We  have  a  little  Bee  Society  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  have  an  annual  exhibition  at  Plymouth,  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  when  wo  distribute  prizes,  about  FlO,  to  cottagers, 
for  the  largest  quantity  of  honey  taken  on  the  most  humane 
principles.  George  Fox,  Esq.,  of  our  town,  is  secretary. 
I  have  kept  bees  many  years,  and  have  now  thirty-five 
stocks  in  almost  every  kind  of  hive.  My  experience  cor¬ 
roborates  your  article  on  queen  bees  in  your  periodical  for 
this  month.  When  we  purchase  swarms  we  ought  to 
enquire  if  the  stock  swarmed  the  previous  year,  to  prevent 
having  old  queens  to  commence  with.  I  took  a  family  of 
bees  out  of  an  old  chimney,  four  years  since,  and  the  swarm 
took  possession  two  years  previously  to  that  time,  and  it  is 
now  in  a  box  as  strong  in  numbers  as  either  one  I  have. 
They  may  have  produced  a  queen  from  worker  brood  1  know, 
but  to  me  the  longevity  of  the  queen  bee  is  doubtful. 

“  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  bees  work  more  diligently  in 
shallow  hives  ;  to  benefit  by  which  we  have  constructed  what 
we  call  an  adjusting  hive ,  as  follows: — The  stock  is  eleven 
inches  and  five-eighths  square,  and  ten  inches  deep.  The  ad¬ 
juster  is  fifteen  inches  deep,  slips  easily  over  the  lower  box, 
and  rests  on  a  ledge  of  an  incli-and-three-quarters  deep, 
running  around  the  base  of  the  stock  box  ;  allowing,  when 
down,  a  space  of  seven  inches  between  the  bars  of  the 
respective  boxes;  being  sufficient  to  prevent  swarming. 
A  rack  on  each  side  of  the  stock  box  catches  in  the  ad¬ 
juster,  sustains  it  at  any  elevation,  and  a  pin  attached  to 
the  catches  relieving  them  when  required  to  he  lowered. 
There  are  three  windows  in  the  adjuster ;  the  one  at  the 
back  of  sufficient  length  to  command  the  one  in  the  lower 
box  when  the  adjuster  is  resting  on  the  raised  ledge;  a 
sliding  shutter  closes  the  window  in  the  stock  hive,  when 
the  adjuster  is  raised  above  it.  The  principle  on  which  this 
hive  is  constructed,  renders  it  well  adapted  for  the  greater  or 
less  prosperity  of  the  season.  If  a  poor  season,  the  space 
of  seven  inches  alone  maybe  filled  up;  if  a  tolerable  season, 
the  adjuster  may  he  partly  raised  ;  or,  if  a  good  season,  it 
may  be  raised  to  the  whole  height.  One  of  my  adjusters 
may  be  seen  at  Mr  Marriott’s,  75,  Gracechnrch- street,  Lon¬ 
don.  I  have  enclosed  a  pattern  of  one  of  my  Unicomb 
hives,  which  I  can  supply.  Our  last  season  was  scarcely  a 
middling  honey  season.” 

We  hope  to  he  favoured  with  more  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  these  Hives. 

We  very  much  regret  receiving  the  following  from  a 
correspondent : — 

“Upon  looking  over  your  number  for  February  5th,  I  see 
there  is  a  letter  from  one  of  your  correspondents,  signed 
“  A  Thinking  Gardener,”  and  some  time  back  he  wrote  to 
you  as  “  J.  A.”  On  the  Ith  of  the  present  month,  the  writer 
of  that  article  was  taken  from  us  by  the  hand  of  death.  His 
name  was  James  Arnold,  late  gardener  to  Edmund  Round, 
Esq.,  of  Springfield,  Essex.  I  may  say  that  he  was  a  man 
greatly  respected  in  his  profession,  both  for  his  skill  and 
gentlemanly  character.” 


REST-PRUNING. 

(  Continued  from  page  208.) 

The  Apricot. — We  have  always  advised,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  habits  of  some  fruit-trees,  spring-pruning 
for  those  which,  occasionally  blossoming  on  the  young 
wood,  present  a  dilficulty  to  the  inexperienced^  that 
difficulty  consisting  in  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
barren  and  the  fruitful  shoots,  until  the  returning 
spring  compels  them  to  throw  aside  their  disguise. 
Among  these  may  be  placed  the  Apricot,  Fig,  and 
Nut ;  and  as  a  connecting  class  between  these,  and 


those  which  are  in  the  main  confined  to  spur-bearing, 
may  be  added  the  Plum  and  the  Pear. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  the  apricots  were  pruned. 
Snags,  as  they  are  termed,  are  frequently  produced  by 
these  trees;  such  snags  being  the  remains  of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  stopping  or  pinching  of  the  breast  shoots.  These 
generally  produce  a  cluster  of  buds  at  their  base,  which, 
although  not  blossom-buds  at  present,  most  frequently 
become  such,  and  must  be  carefully  preserved.  All 
these  “  snags”  must  be  reduced  to  the  very  point,  where 
the  cluster  of  small  buds  hero  alluded  to  present  them 
selves ;  and  if  no  buds  appear  to  be  organized,  we  cut 
them  down  to  the  base,  unless  the  part  is  bare  of  shoots, 
when  they  may  be  reserved  for  the  production  of  suc¬ 
cession  wood.  Such  snags  being  removed,  the  next 
point  is  to  look  over  the  young  shoots  of  last  summer, 
and  determine  whether  they  are  wanted  in  their  re¬ 
spective  situations.  And  here  we  must  distinguish 
between  leading  shoots  and  mere  side-shoots.  Of  course 
all  leading  shoots  necessary  to  carry  out  and  complete 
the  form  of  the  tree  will  be  preserved;  and,  indeed,  any, 
although  not  to  be  considered  permanent  ones,  which 
are  requisite  to  cover  hare  portions  of  wall  or  trellis. 
Such  being  reserved,  the  remainder  may  be  shortened- 
hack  to  within  an  inch  of  their  base,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  development  of  spurs.  And  now,  as  no 
shortening-back  is  required  with  the  apricot,  unless  for 
some  special  reasons,  the  main  shoots  may  be  fastened 
carefully  down  all  over  the  tree. 

The  “  special”  reasons  adverted  to  are  these : — Young 
trees,  possessing  only  a  few  shoots,  must  be  shortened, 
in  order  to  produce  more  shoots  to  fill  the  wall ;  and 
our  practice  is  to  shorten  the  centre  portions  of  the 
tree,  laying  in  the  right  and  left  lower  portions  at  full 
length.  The  centre  of  the  tree  thus  becomes  a  nursery 
of  young  wood  for  three  or  four  years,  and  that  portion 
is  relieved  of  its  superfluity  by  continuing  to  draw  them 
downwards,  right  and  left,  until  the  wall  is  full,  when,  of 
course,  shortening  may  cease,  and  the  very  centre  of  the 
tree  is  the  last  to  be  complete.  Every  body  knows  the 
maxim  applied  to  hedges — “  Always  make  the  bottom 
before  you  make  the  top,”  and  this  applies  equally  to 
our  trained  trees.  By  this  practice  it  will  be  found, 
that  by  the  time  the  centre  is  complete,  the  lower  parts, 
right  and  left,  are  become  very  substantial,  having  had 
the  chief  appropriation  of  the  sap  for  two  or  three  years; 
they,  indeed,  become  so  stout  by  this  practice,  that  no 
wild  centre  shoots  can  ever  “lord  it”  over  them  more. 
Were  this  practice  followed  with  trained  trees  in  gene¬ 
ral,  we  should  not  meet  with  so  many  gaps  and  blanks 
on  walls;  such  are  a  blemish  to  our  gardens,  and  loudly 
proclaim  either  that  the  gardener’s  system  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  or  that  system  is  not  appreciated  by  him. 

Well,  then,  the  snags  are  cut,  the  leaders  all  fastened; 
what  next?  We  can  now  fancy  an  enquirer  asking 
what  is  to  be  done  with  all  the  young  shoots  that  are 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  tree.  We  here  find  that 
we  have  written  somewhat  unguardedly  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  paper  in  saying  “  the  remainder  may  be 
shortened-back.”  What  we  really  meant  was  those  not 
proper  for  tying-down,  or  not  needed  for  that  purpose, 
for  wc  must  beg  to  recommend  the  same  kind  of  tying- 
down  for  the  apricot  as  for  the  peach  and  plum,  that  is 
to  say,  when  and  where  natural  blossom  spurs  do  not 
exist  in  abundance.  Let  all  the  shortest-jointed  wood 
be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  this  tied  down  on  the 
naked  portions  of  the  older  wood,  the  remainder  may  be 
spurred-back,  as  at  first  suggested. 

To  complete  the  proceedings,  let  a  vigilant  bunt  be 
made  for  the  eggs  of  the  Red  Bar  moth  ( Pcedisca  an- 
gustiorana),  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  The 
Cottage  Gardeners  Dictionary.  These  eggs  are  in  oval 
clusters,  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  large  seed 
of  the  parsnip,  each  patch  containing  some  three  or 
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four  score  eggs.  These  crushed  now,  will  save  the  trees 
from  those  ruinous  depredations  which  the  caterpillars 
commit  if  left  uncontrolled. 

Pears. — As  we  have  to  hasten  to  other  important 
subjects  shortly,  we  must  draw  our  “rest-pruning” 
papers  to  a  close.  The  pruning  of  the  pear,  according 
to  our  practice,  has  so  many  features  in  connexion  with 
the  apricot  and  tho  plum,  that  a  few  hints  will  suffice. 
Such  refer  chiefly  to  trained  pears.  When  we  say 
trained,  wo  except  the  pyramidal  forms,  so  much  and 
deservedly  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers,  for  general  pur¬ 
poses,  in  our  more  southern  counties;  an  exception 
more  in  point  of  form  than  as  involving  any  principle. 

In  our  practice,  removing  snags  is  the  first  point ;  of 
these  there  is  sure  to  he  plenty,  unless  the  trees  are  in  a 
very  humble  state.  All  such  may  he  cut  away  as  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  apricot,  leaving  of  course  the  base  of  all 
those  which  possess  symptoms  of  natural  spurs.  Those 
which  do  not,  may  be  cut  clear  away.  And  now  a 
selection  must  be  made  amongst  the  young  spray ;  the 
shoots  of  the  preceding  year  which  has  been  reserved. 
Above  all  fruits  the  pear  has,  as  we  think,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  character  in  its  young  shoots.  This  is  not  mani¬ 
fest  in  every  kind  alike ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
three  distinct  kinds  may  be  readily  discovered  on  a 
careful  examination  :  when  we  say  kinds,  we  of  course 
mean  as  to  outward  appearance.  There  will  be  long- 
jointed  weak  shoots,  long-jointed  gross  shoots,  and 
short-jointed  compact  shoots. 

Now,  to  those  who  do  not  yet  comprehend  these 
practical  marks,  wo  say,  if  you  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  just  look  over  your  trees,  collect  a  shoot  duly  re¬ 
presenting  each  of  these  classes  in  the  extreme,  and 
give  them  ten  minutes  close  study.  In  all  cases,  the 
shorter  the  joints  or  internodes,  the  more  fruitful  are 
they  likely  to  become  in  the  least  time. 

We  were  examining  the  wood  of  various  pears  this 
very  evening,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  character  of  the 
three  lands  of  wood  (on  the  average)  here  alluded  to ; 
we  find  that  the  eyes  of  long-jointed  weak  shoots  are 
from  one-and-half  to  two  inches  apart ;  the  long-jointed 
and  gross  from  two  to  two-and-half,  and  the  short- 
jointed  compact  shoots  average  half-an-inch. 

Now,  since  all  practical  men  have  agreed  from  time 
immemorial  as  to  the  varying  tendencies  of  shoots, 
varying  so  much  in  character,  tho  propriety  of  a  care¬ 
ful  selection  is  obvious;  and  equally  plain  it  is,  that 
since  “the  knowledge  of  a  disease  is  half  its  cure,”  the 
subject  is  deserving  of  a  most  grave  enquiry  by  those 
who  would  advance  in  fruit  culture. 

To  revert  to  the  digressive  point,  “  a  selection  must  be 
made.”  It  will  be  seen  here,  that  we  are  advocating  the 
tying -down,  or  otherwise  fastening,  a  succession  of 
young  shoots  annually ;  such  we  tie  on  the  principal 
stems  or  leaders.  Most  of  those  which  possess  the 
short-jointed  character  before  alluded  to,  may  thus  be 
treated,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  too  thick,  or  the 
intensity  of  shade  will  tend  to  defeat  the  object.  Of 
course  all  superfluous  shoots,  although  eligible,  must  be 
pruned  clear  away.  We  have  mauy  trees  which  have 
been  thus  treated  for  years,  and  on  the  main  stems  of 
such  may  be  seen  what  might  be  termed  bundles  of 
spurs  of  an  elongated  character ;  in  fact  shoots  interme¬ 
diate  between  the  natural  spur  and  ordinary  wood. 
Such,  when  two  years  old,  are  almost  certain  to  prove 
fruitful.  If  such  are  very  short-jointed,  they  may  be 
tied  or  nailed  very  close  together,  say  half-a-dozen  in 
a  yard’s  length,  although  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
any  lixed  number.  No  shortening-back  of  the  leading 
shoots  is  requisite,  unless  for  some  specific  purpose. 

R.  Errington. 


PACKING  TREES  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

We  are  again  pressed  for  information  about  the 
transmission  of  fruit-trees,  &c.,  to  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  other  colonies.  “  I  am  led,”  says  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  “  by  my  connection  with  these  countries,  to 
request  that  you  will  give  the  subject  your  full  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  benefit  of  it  to  your  subscribers  at 
your  earliest  convenience.  I  am  sure  that  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  practical  gardeners 
and  nurserymen  on  the  subject.  My  son,  who  is  settled 
in  Australia,  wrote  to  me  two  years  ago,  requesting  me 
to  send  him  the  best  varieties  of  pears,  apples,  plums, 
&c.,  &c.  He  directed  me  to  lay  the  roots  on  oven-dried 
sand,  and  to  cover  each  successive  layer  with  the  same, 
confining  the  sand  in  a  close  box  of  rough  slabs,  with  a 
packing  of  moss,  and  protecting  the  spray  of  the  plants 
with  splines  (small  pieces  of  wood)  nailed  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  to  them.  The  first  nurseryman  I 
consulted  told  me  I  must  reverse  this  plan,  and  pack 
the  roots  in  wet  moss,  shredded  fine,  and  packed  as 
close  as  possible  round  the  roots.  A  second  assured  me 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  large  quantities  of  fruit- 
trees  to  New  Zealand,  and  that  he  sent  the  roots 
puddled  in  well-wetted  clay.  A  third  said  that  nothing 
but  a  Wardian  case  would  secure  the  plants  living 
through  their  five  months’  voyage,  and  its  various 
trials.  The  expense  of  this,  in  my  case,  and  for  so 
large  a  number  of  plants  as  I  wished  to  send  to  my 
son,  was  out  of  the  question.  I  must,  therefore,  choose 
between  the  wet  clay  and  wet  moss,  and  the  dry  moss 
and  sand.  If  you  can  relieve  me  by  your  advice,  &c., 
n  your  widely-circulated  journal,  you  will  be  conferring 
a  great  boon  on  me,  and  others  situated  as  I  am,  &c.” 

Now,  I  may  affirm  with  confidence,  that  there  is  no 
subject  on  which  we  treat  in  The  Cottage  Gardener 
of  which  all  of  us  know  less,  practically,  than  this.  I 
have  myself  packed  plants  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
for  India,  and  to  many  other  foreign  parts,  and  with 
considerable  success,  but,  although  I  often  requested 
special  reports  on  each  subject,  and  on  every  style  of 
packing  I  adopted,  I  never  could  get  at  the  whole  truth, 
at  least  not  so  far  as  to  warrant  me  to  prefer  this  or 
that  mode  of  packing  as  the  best,  and  it  would  appear, 
from  the  privacy  of  English  firms,  who  import  largely 
from  the  most  distant  parts,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
rivalry  among  them,  if  not  a  jealousy,  as  to  wdio  is  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  the  race,  so  that  we  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  much  assisted  in  our  present  enquiry  from 
this  source.  Yet  the  experience  of  foreign  settlers,  who 
receive  consignments  of  plants,  and  that  from  these 
firms,  if  we  could  but  get  hold  of  it,  would  be  far  more 
valuable  than  our  best-laid  schemes  grounded  on  theory, 
or  even  on  our  own  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
plants  under  the  particular  circumstances. 

Mr.  Fortune,  who  was  sent  out  to  China,  first  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  and  afterwards  by  the 
East  India  Company,  took  out  with  him  a  great  number 
of  plants,  and  also  brought  home  with  him,  and  sent 
before  him,  a  still  greater  number  in  very  good  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  his  experience  in  packing  and  shipping  for  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  our  best 
private  collectors  abroad.  He  is  the  only  one  that  I 
know  of,  who  has  written  a  minute  account  of  all  his 
plans  under  the  most  recent  improvements ;  and  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  ought  to  read  his 
accounts,  which  are  published  in  the  journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  particularly  in  a  paper  in  the  vol. 
for  1817,  page  115.  The  only  drawback  in  his  expe¬ 
rience,  for  general  purposes,  is,  that  the  whole  is  on  the 
Wardian  principle,  and,  therefore,  too  costly  for  most 
people,  as  our  correspondent  says.  In  a  thoroughly 
close  Wardian  case,  according  to  Mr.  Fortune’s  expe¬ 
rience,  not  a  drop  of  water  is  lost  from  here  to  China. 
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When  I  first  read  of  this,  I  tried  an  experiment  on 
purpose  to  prove  how  far  the  same  ends  could  he  ob¬ 
tained  by  different  means,  and  with  the  sole  view  of 
solving  the  difficult  problem  of  transmitting  trees,  &c., 
to  Australia,  and  I  think  that  I  have  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  the  plan  as  easy  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
My  experiments  were  tried  on  geraniums  in  a  growing 
state,  and  they  are  not  the  easiest  things  in  the  world 
to  deal  with  in  this  respect;  but  I  am  almost  certain 
that  I  could  take  a  thousand  of  them  out  to  New  Zealand 
without  much  loss,  and  if  so,  surely  a  few  hundreds  of 
fruit-trees  might  easily  be  managed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  that  principle  is  involved  in  the  above  extract 
from  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  in  that  part  which 
refers  to  the  wet  moss.  By  a  very  simple  contrivance 
I  kept  moss  perfectly  damp  round  the  roots  of  a  dozen 
geraniums,  in  separate  parcels,  from  September  to  the 
end  of  March;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  so 
manage,  as  to  keep  the  moss  damp  enough  for  any  roots 
all  the  year  round;  and  not  only  that,  but  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  I  could  carry  a  lot  of  mixed  plants  from 
any  part  of  the  world  to  any  other  part,  with  much  less 
risk  than  can  be  done  by  the  best  Wardian  case  that 
ever  was  made. 

As  soon  as  a  well-managed  Wardian  case  gets  into 
the  latitude  of  Madeira,  it  begins  to  fill  with  hot  vapour 
in  the  daytime,  and  this  vapour  condenses  into  a  shower- 
bath  every  night,  and  this  goes  on  until  you  reach  a 
long  way  beyond  the  line  or  equator,  and  we  all  know 
that  moist,  hot,  close  air  will  set  plants  growing  in  our 
hot  pits  in  the  dead  of  winter.  How  much  more  so, 
therefore,  within  the  tropics ;  this  is  the  great  difficulty, 
and  an  insuperable  one,  under  Ward’s  system.  Mr. 
Fortune  found  it  so,  and  he  gives  excellent  advice  how 
to  manage  the  plants  all  the  time  they  are  in  this  stew; 
but  then  his  directions,  to  be  of  any  avail,  would  require 
a  person  to  go  on  hoard  on  purpose  to  attend  to  this 
very  thing,  and  that  would  be  like  writing  a  letter  and 
going  with  it  yourself.  Now  my  experiments  with  the 
geraniums  were  tried  purposely  to  get  over  this  very 
difficulty,  and  I  have  got  over  it.  Geraniums,  and  all 
other  plants,  may  now  be  carried  about  in  Wardian 
cases,  or  without  them,  and  be  kept  perfectly  damp  at 
the  roots  for  many  months,  without  a  possibility  of 
vapour,  dew,  or  even  the  least  dampness,  appearing  in 
the  Wardian  case  or  the  packing-box  all  the  time,  and 
any  one  may  prove  the  experiment  before  sending  off 
plants,  or  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity.  Indeed,  I  should 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  many  of  our  readers  had  tried 
the  experiment  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  and  that 
they  would  let  us  know,  in  due  time,  how  far  they  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  order  to  put  the  question  on  a  proper  footing 
for  the  use  of  foreign  settlers  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  autumn  is  the  proper  time  to  pack  plants  for 
distant  settlements,  and  also  the  right  time  to  put  the 
following  experiment  to  the  test,  but  it  might  be  tried 
even  now  for  some  things.  In  September,  1848,  the 
geraniums  alluded  to  were  growing  in  pots ;  they  were 
pruned  in  the  usual  way,  and  allowed  to  break,  or  come 
into  growth,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  be  shaken  out 
of  the  pots,  for  being  changed  into  smaller  ones,  they 
were  put  under  the  following  process :  all  the  soil  was 
shaken  from  the  roots,  and  all  the  roots  were  preserved 
whole;  they  were  carefully  disentangled  from  each  other, 
and  as  carefully  coiled,  separately,  in  a  ball  of  fresh 
moss  from  the  woods,  the  quantity  of  moss  allowed  for 
each  plant  being  as  much  as  I  could  conveniently  hold 
in  both  hands,  or  say  a  hall  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter.  Each  ball  was  packed  as  tightly  as  I  could 
make  it  without  bruising  the  roots,  and  the  moss  was 
nearly  dry.  Some  balls  were  tied  round  with  copper 
wire,  some  with  small  twine,  and  some  with  soft  matting, 
and  when  the  whole  were  finished  the  balls  were  soaked 
in  water  till  they  had  sucked  up  as  much  of  it  as  the 


moss  would  hold  ;  part  of  the  water  was  then  squeezed 
out,  but  not  much,  and  each  ball  was  enveloped  sepa¬ 
rately  in  a  perfectly  air-tight  envelope;  strings  were 
then  tied  halt-way  up  the  plants,  with  loops  at  the  ends, 
by  which  the  plants  and  balls  were  hung  on  nails  all 
that  winter,  some  in  a  dry  seed-room,  where  very  little 
light  reached  them,  some  in  a  living-room,  with  plenty 
of  light,  and  others  inside  a  south  aspect  window,  close 
to  the  glass  while  there  was  no  frost,  and  all  of  them 
were  kept  very  carefully  from  frost,  but  in  every  other 
respect  the  whole  were  allowed  to  take  their  chance. 
With  the  exception  of  two  in  the  seed-room  having  lost 
a  little  of  their  tops  by  withering,  because  the  place  was 
too  dry  and  dark,  all  of  them  lived  out  the  winter  just 
as  well  as  if  they  were  in  pots  and  in  the  greenhouse, 
only  they  did  not  grow  much.  In  March  they  were 
unpacked,  and  the  moss  was  nearly  as  wet  as  when  put 
up  last  September,  and  I  am  sure  that  little  of  the 
moisture  was  lost  by  evaporation.  Every  one  of  the 
plants  made  fresh  roots,  which  spread  through  and 
through  the  moss,  and  I  could  not  see  that  those  in  the 
seed-room  made  fewer  roots  than  those  kept  against  the 
glass  of  the  window. 

Now,  can  we  suppose  any  cause  which  would  prevent 
these  geraniums  arriving  quite  safe  to  New  Zealand,  if 
the  stems  were  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  air,  as  in  a  Wardian  case,  the  balls 
being  well  packed  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  in  carpenter’s 
shavings,  or  in  any  other  dry,  light  material,  or  without 
a  Wardian  case,  but  in  a  strong  wooden  box,  quite  in 
the  dark  ;  I  think  the  latter  would  he  the  safest  plan,  as 
offering  no  excitement  to  growth,  as  the  glass  would  be 
sure  to  do  more  or  less  while  the  vessel  was  within  the 
tropics.  If  a  gardener,  or  any  person  well  versed  in  the 
management  of  pot  plants,  were  to  go  out  with  a  lot  of 
plants  under  this  system,  a  Wardian  case  would  of 
course  be  far  preferable,  because  he  would  attend  to 
them  just  as  if  they  were  so  many  plants  in  a  green¬ 
house — open  the  case  to  give  air  at  all  times,  and  warm 
showers  when  they  offered ;  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
hot  latitudes  he  would  give  Midsummer  treatment — air 
very  early  and  very  late,  and  a  slight  shading  while  the 
sun  was  fierce,  and  so  on,  but  in  every  other  instance, 
darkness  and  freedom  from  air,  or  any  changes,  as  far 
as  possible,  would  be  the  safest  -way. 

1  cannot  conceive  how  fruit-trees  on  a  voyage  to  New 
Zealand  could  be  benefited  by  being  packed  in  damp 
moss,  unless  the  moss  was  bound  up  air  tight.  One  would 
rather  suppose  the  wet  moss  would  be  injurious,  because 
in  less  than  three  weeks  after  leaving  England  the 
vessel  would  get  into  a  climate  sufficiently  hot  to  cause 
the  moisture  to  rise  into  hot  vapour,  and  be  soon  lost 
altogether  in  a  rough  box. 

The  air-tight  material  that  I  used  for  covering  the 
balls  of  wet  moss,  I  received  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
in  Calcutta  a  few  months  previously.  It  was  a  fort¬ 
night  longer  on  the  way  than  the  usual  course  of  the 
overland  mails,  owing  to  some  oversight  by  the  person 
entrusted  to  see  it  on  board  the  vessel.  Yet,  many  little 
bits  of  orchids,  not  better  than  cuttings,  were  quite  fresh 
in  this  material  when  I  unpacked  a  set  of  little  wicker 
baskets  in  which  the  whole  were  put  up.  It  was  a  kind 
of  coarse  linen  cloth,  smeared  on  both  sides  with  wax  or 
some  composition  of  a  waxy  nature;  any  piece  of  this 
cloth  would  hold  water  like  a  bladder,  and  after  doubling 
up  a  square  of  it  round  the  balls,  I  fastened  the  edges 
so  firmly  round  the  stems  of  the  geraniums,  that  I  could 
not  squeeze  out  the  least  moisture  from  the  moss. 

Since  then  I  have  tried  other  means  to  secure  the 
same  ends,  with  which  I  am  satisfied,  and  next  week  I 
shall  relate  them.  Meantime,  I.  would  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  the  principle  for  packing  fruit-trees,  &c.,  destined 
for  long  voyages  ;  I  would  choose  dwarf  trees  two  years 
old,  from  the  graft  or  bud,  cut  in  the  strongest  roots,  en- 
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velope  them  singly  in  moss,  just  as  these  geraniums 
were  done,  and  their  heads  I  would  prune  close,  then  I 
would  lay  down  two  of  the  longest  of  them,  head  to 
head,  and  measure  their  length,  and  then  make  a  strong 
wooden  case  to  accomodate  the  length  of  this  two  ;  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  box  would  be  according  to  the 
number  of  plants.  I  would  pack  them  thus — put  a  row 
of  trees,  side  by  side,  across  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
placing  the  balls  against  the  end,  and  jam  this  row  or 
layer  as  close  together  as  I  could,  then  place  a  strip  of 
wood  across  the  middle  of  the  balls,  press  it  down,  and 
nail  it  to  the  two  sides  of  the  box,  driving  the  nails 
from  the  outside.  Then  another  layer,  another  cross 
piece  over,  and  so  on  till  that  end  of  the  box  was  full, 
and  I  would  pack  the  other  end  the  same  way ;  all  the 
heads  of  the  trees  would  thus  point  to  the  centre  of  the 
box,  where  they  would  almost  meet.  As  the  packing 
went  on,  I  would  fill  all  the  empty  spaces  between  the 
heads  of  the  trees,  and  between  the  balls,  with  dry 
shavings  from  the  carpenter’s  bench,  and  when  the 
whole  was  finished,  and  the  lid  nailed  down,  you  might 
throw  the  box  from  the  top  of  the  Monument,  without 
disturbing  the  contents,  if  the  box  itself  could  withstand 
the  bounce.  D.  Beaton. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  CAPE  HEATHS. 

{Continued  from  page  271.) 

Substitutes  for  Pots  and  Potting. — The  grouping 
system  in  our  flower-gardens  has  done  much  to  break  in 
upon  time-honoured  systems  and  observances  in  the 
growing  of  plants.  The  first  turners-out  of  calceolarias, 
geraniums,  verbenas,  &c.,  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
doing  so  before  the  plants  had  been  nursed  and  petted 
with  pot  treatment.  Old  large  plants  were,  therefore, 
a  consideration.  It  would  be  seen  that  not  long  ago  a 
friend  and  subscriber  criticised  me  for  saying  anything 
at  all  as  to  preserving  old  plants,  when  young  ones  did 
so  much  better,  I  feel  confident  the  practice  he  recom¬ 
mends  will  succeed  perfectly  with  him.  What  would 
some  of  our  old  worthies  say,  to  see  thousands  of  these 
tender  plants  struck  in  autumn,  pricked  out,  trans¬ 
planted  again  in  spring,  if  too  thick,  and  moved  easily 
in  May  to  the  flower-beds,  without  ever  seeing  a  pot  at 
all,  and  yet  growing  better  than  if  all  the  labour  of  pot¬ 
ting  and  re-shifting  had  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  Yet, 
this  practice  which  saves  in  material,  and  saves  greatly 
in  labour,  is,  with  the  help  of  various  contrivances, 
becoming  every  year  more  prevalent. 

But  why  introduce  this  matter  in  the  middle  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  culture  of  Gape  Heaths?  For  two 
reasons — first,  though  from  various  circumstances,  such  I 
as  distance  from  heath  soil,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
anything  in  that  way  myself,  I  nevertheless  believe,  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  find  a  Heathery 
in  our  flower-gardens  as  common  as  a  Rosary.  For  such 
a  department  of  the  garden,  we  have  many  hardy,  and. 
nearly  hardy  Heaths,  but  to  enable  the  heathery  to  vie 
with  the  rest  of  the  garden  when  in  its  greatest  beauty, 
we  must  rely  chiefly  on  the  summer-flowering  Cape 
varieties.  Secondly,  before  we  can  generally  use  these 
plants  for  out-door  decoration,  we  must  procure  service¬ 
able  plants  more  cheaply,  and  be  enabled  to  preserve 
them  with  less  labour,  than  the  constant  attention  to 
them  in  pots,  such  as  I  have  described  would  involve. 
Many  keep  up  their  gardens  with  prince-like  liberality, 
yet  tire  prevalent  feeling  is  to  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  pleasure,  at  the  cost  of  the  least  possible  outlay.  The 
question  under  such  circumstances,  is  not,  what  do  we 
think?  but,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  The  treatment,  so  far 
as  we  have  gone,  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  small  pri¬ 
vate  establishments ;  that  to  which  we  shall  for  a 
moment  refer,  would,  we  think,  be  the  most  profitable, 
where  great  numbers,  rapidity  of  growth,  either  for  sale, 


planting  out,  or  placing  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse, 
combined  with  the  least  trouble,  were  the  several  con¬ 
siderations. 

Keeping  these  objects  in  view,  I  should  proceed,  so 
far  as  the  propagating  is  concerned,  exactly  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  former  papers;  but  when  the  pricking-off 
season  came,  I  would  have  long,  narrow,  shallow  earth¬ 
enware  boxes,  instead  of  small  pots  or  shallow  round 
pans.  Our  excellent  co-adjutor,  Mr.  Robson,  mentioned 
some  circular  drain  tiles  as  excellent  things  for  sowing 
peas,  &c.,  in.  These  I  have  used  many  years,  not  only 
for  this  purpose,  but  for  propagating  all  kinds  of  half- 
hardy  and  tender  plants.  Now,  I  should  prefer  earthen¬ 
ware  boxes  about  the  size  of  drain  tiles,  but  with  a  fiat 
base  instead  of  a  round  one, — say,  length,  nine  to  twelve 
inches ;  width,  two-aud-a-half  to  three  inches ;  depth, 
three  inches  inside  measure,  made  thin  and  light,  with 
several  holes  in  the  bottom.  My  experience,  even  with 
drain  tiles  with  their  ends  filled  up,  warrants  me  in 
stating  that  when  once  such  oblong  vessels  come  into 
use  for  all  sowing  and  pricking-out  purposes,  pots  and 
round  shallow  pans  would  soon  be  out  of  date.  Now, 
it  is  necessary  that  small  plants,  such  as  rooted  heath 
cuttings,  should  be  first  pricked-out  in  moveable  vessels, 
that  we  may  place  them  where  we  choose,  either  to  en¬ 
courage  growth,  or  to  give  them  a  hardening-off  process. 
In  placing  two  rows  of  young  plants,  one  row  close  to 
each  of  the  sides  of  these  vessels,  the  plants  have  all  an 
equal  chance.  But  in  what  are  they  superior  to  small 
pots  and  largish,  round,  shallow  pans?  They  are  su¬ 
perior  in  economy  to  both,  in  standing  close  side  by 
side,  either  in  a  pit,  or  on  shelves,  and  thus  not  one 
inch  of  room  is  lost,  as  must  be  the  case  with  circular 
vessels ;  and  then,  again,  they  are  superior  to  small 
pots,  in  being  not  so  liable  to  heats  and  colds,  parchings 
and  delugings,  while  the  plants  also  escape  the 
dwindlings  and  dampings  which  not  unfrequently 
assail  those  placed  in  the  centre  of  round  pans. 
Rapid  growth,  economy  of  space,  and  a  minimum  of 
attention,  are  thus  secured. 

As  soon  as  these  little  plants  had  well  filled  their 
space,  we  should  have  a  bed  ready  for  their  reception, 
managing  it  so  that  the  planting-out,  if  possible,  should 
take  place  in  the  early  summer  or  late  spring  months. 
Here  I  wish  my  pen  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Beaton  or 
an  Appleby,  for  I  have  not  done  much  in  this  way  with 
heaths,  though,  from  my  practice  with  various  and 
allied  families,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  its 
answering.  In  fact,  with  only  a  little  more  nicety,  it  is 
just  the  same  plan  as  is  followed  by  nurserymen  in 
growing  all  the  liair-rooted  American  plants.  Those 
who  witnessed  the  splendid  exhibition  of  American 
plants  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  at  Chiswick,  could 
see  nothing  insuperable  in  moving  heaths  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  the  mode  of  rooting  is  almost  identical. 

Well,  the  bed  is  to  be  made,  and  to  be  covered  with 
glass,  at  least  when  deemed  necessary,  and  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  walls  of  some  sort;  turf,  earth  water¬ 
proofed  with  tar,  double  wooden  walls,  brick,  if  hollow 
and  double  all  the  better,  as  it  is  amazing  to  those  who 
never  witnessed  it,  how  cosy  and  dry  plants  can  be  kept 
in  winter  in  such  pits.  The  bottom  of  this  pit  should 
be  on  the  same  level,  rather  higher  than  the  external 
surface.  This  should  receive  a  good  dose  of  salt  and 
lime,  to  destroy  everything  in  the  worm  way,  then 
covered  with  at  least  six  inches  of  rough  open  matter, 
in  the  way  of  drainage,  and  then  supplied  with  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  of  peat;  the  rough  next  the  bottom, 
and  the  finer  at  the  top,  mixed  for  several  inches  with 
silver-sand.  The  same  pit,  with  slight  additions  of 
material,  would  last  for  many  years.  In  this  we  would 
plant  our  young  heaths,  from  five  to  twelve  inches  sepa¬ 
rate,  according  to  their  size,  and  their  slow  or  quick 
growing  properties.  Some  very  likely  would  require 
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more  room  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  they  could 
either  be  potted  or  again  transplanted.  The  great  thing 
would  be,  by  less  air,  a  moistish  atmosphere,  and  shade 
from  very  bright  sunshine,  to  secure  rapid  growth 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months  after  planting,  and 
then  to  give  more  air,  and  full  exposure  to  light,  without 
the  glass.  The  harder  the  wood  was  thus  rendered,  the 
less  danger  would  there  be  of  mildew  during  the  winter. 
With  plenty  of  air,  and  a  small  hot-water  pipe,  there 
need  be  no  danger  at  all.  Large  useful  plants  may  thus 
be  procured  more  quickly,  and  at  a  tithe  of  the  labour 
of  those  brought  forward  in  pots.  The  bother  in  water¬ 
ing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Once  the  ground  is  well 
soaked,  it  will  not  want  the  water-pail  for  a  time,  and 
any  one  may  be  sent  to  do  it,  provided  he  gives  plenty. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  must  be  holes  in  the  sides 
of  the  pit,  to  allow  any  extra  moisture  freely  to  escape. 
In  very  hot  weather,  evaporation  may  be  lessened  by 
covering  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  moss.  By  moving 
or  transplanting  such  plants  once  or  twice  a  year,  there 
will  never  be  any  difficulty,  either  in  potting  them,  or 
transferring  them  to  beds  out  of  doors. 

In  the  first  case,  good  large  flowering  plants  could  be 
more  quickly  procured.  In  the  second  case,  the  plants 
would  require  to  be  returned  to  the  pit  before  the  frosts 
of  autumn.  I  already,  in  fancy,  see  vineries  and  orchard 
houses,  with  raised  peat  borders  inside,  for  preserving 
heaths  during  the  winter,  intended  for  flower-garden 
summer  display.  If  any  of  our  friends  have  a  few 
plants  they  wish  to  rattle  on  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible,  and  have  a  single-light  box  unappropriated, 
they  cannot  do  better  than  follow  this  mode  indicated. 
The  plants  will  thrive  as  well  as  under  the  one-shift 
system  of  potting,  and  entail  less  care  and  nicety.  I  am 
doubtful  if  under  either  modes  the  plants  wTill  be  as 
continuous  as  in  the  progressive  mode  of  shifting  and 
potting  first  referred  to ;  at  least,  under  my  few  trials  in 
planting  out  and  then  repotting,  and  much  practice  in 
giving  large  shifts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
extra  rapidity  in  forwarding  to  maturity  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  more  early  decay.  This,  I  think,  woidd 
be  prevented  in  the  case  of  those  grown  for  flower- 
garden  purposes,  by  the  frequent  movings  they  would 
receive ;  but  time  and  practice  alone  could  make  us 
certain. 

Watering. — In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  the  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  the  case 
of  young  plants  would  be  avoided;  extra  dryness, 
and  stagnant  moisture,  being  alike  their  ruin  in  arti¬ 
ficial  circumstances.  The  natural  locality  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  plant,  as  described  by  common  travellers, 
furnish  no  true  data  of  themselves.  I  recollect  a  case 
in  point, — some  nice  plants  were  burned  to  death  by  a 
July  sun.  Their  owner  got  convinced  that  watering 
was  next  to  useless  in  such  weather,  for  had  not  Mr.  A., 
just  returned  from  the  Gape,  told  him  that  in  the  dry 
season  all  vegetation  seemed  to  dry  up  and  languish ; 
but  no  sooner  did  a  rattling  thunder  shower  come,  than 
every  bush  and  brake  was  green,  if  not  blooming.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  heaths  were  not  subjected  to  such 
a  burning  heat,  for  they  are  found  chiefly  not  in  the 
plains  near  the  Cape,  but  on  hill  and  mountain  sides 
somewhat  in  the  interior.  There,  no  doubt  at  times, 
they  feel  thirsty  enough ;  but,  secondly,  their  roots  are 
not  confined  to  a  red  pot  for  the  sun  to  beat  upon ; 
there  is,  in  all  probability,  some  surface  covering  to 
blunt  the  force  ot  its  rays,  the  roots  may  range  where 
they  list,  they  are  kept  cool,  even  by  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  moisture  from  the  surface ;  and  as  long 
as  the  sun  keeps  on  the  process,  the  mountain,  from  its 
inward  recesses,  will  yield  a  supply  so  long  as  there  is 
any  left  to  yield.  Some  might  imagine,  that  because  in 
the  interior  we  approach  nearer  the  equator,  that  there¬ 
fore  it  must  be  excessively  hot,  even  on  lofty  hills  ;  but 


the  statements  of  intelligent  men  tell  us  that  it  is  not 
so  ;  nay,  that  even  on  the  confines  of  the  colony,  and  in 
what  is  termed  British  Caffraria  and  Caffraria  Proper, 
lofty  hills  are  covered  with  green  herbage  to  their  sum¬ 
mits  ;  a  fact  which  furnishes  us  with  a  reason  why  a 
race,  whose  property  consists  in  their  cattle,  slioidd  be 
loathe  to  leave  them,  and  also  why  others  should  be  so 
anxious  with  slender  claims  to  seize  them.  R.  Fish. 


PROPAGATION  OF  EXOTIC  ORCHIDACE/E. 

( Continued  from  page  307.J 

Brassja. — A  large  genus,  which  grows  quickly,  and 
soon  makes  fine  plants;  consequently,  soon  affords  good 
pieces  for  increase.  Cut  off  in  spring,  from  a  large 
plant,  a  leading  pseudo-bulb,  with  two  or  three  back 
bulbs  attached ;  pot  these  in  the  right  compost,  and 
place  them  in  a  warm  part  of  the  orchid-house ;  shade 
more  than  common  till  they  begin  to  grow,  then  water, 
and  treat  them  like  the  rest. 

Broughtonta. — All  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  of 
slow  growth.  The  only  way  to  increase  them,  is  either 
to  break  up  a  large  plant  into  several  divisions,  or  to 
take  off  two  or  three  back  bulbs,  place  them  upon  naked 
blocks,  and  keep  them  rather  dry,  till  the  dormant  buds 
break,  which  they  are  very  tardy  to  do.  Afterwards 
give  a  free  supply  of  water  from  the  syringe  till  the 
growth  is  perfected. 

Burlingtonia. — Increase  this  in  the  same  way  as 
Broughtonia.  It  is,  however,  more  free  to  grow. 

C alan the. — A  terrestrial  genus  to  which  there  have 
been  very  lately  some  fine  additions,  and  more  are  ex¬ 
pected  shortly.  They  are  readily  increased  by  division. 
The  only  care  required  is  to  give  less  water  to  the 
divisions  than  to  established  plants.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  we  had  a  nice  plant  of  C.  masuca,  and  as  we 
grow  for  sale,  it  was  desirable  to  increase  it  as  much  as 
possible.  The  only  plant  we  possessed  pushed  forth  in 
April  a  strong  young  shoot,  and  in  due  time  sent  forth 
roots  also  ;  as  soon  as  these  had  reached  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  the  shoot  was  cut  off  close  to  the  old 
pseudo-bulb,  and  was  immediately  potted  in  the  compost 
suitable  for  the  genus.  A  gentle  watering  was  given  it, 
and  certainly  rather  to  our  surprise,  but  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  it  continued  to  grow,  and  before  the  summer 
was  over  made  a  very  respectable  plant.  At  the  same 
time  the  old  plant  did  not  die,  but  sent  out  another  shoot, 
which  also  established  itself  during  the  summer.  Since 
that  we  have  never  wanted  for  G.  masuca.  Whether 
such  plants  as  C.  vestita,  and  those  new  species  we 
have  alluded  to,  can  be  propagated  similarly,  requires 
time  to  prove.  We  have  no  doubt  they  may. 

Camarotis. — These  beautiful  plants  branch  so  freely, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  increasing  them  to  any 
extent.  They  will  bear  cutting  as  easily  as  a  geranium. 
Large  specimens  may  soon  be  made  by  cutting  the 
shoots  into  lengths,  attaching  them  to  a  tall  block  of 
wood  covered  with  moss,  into  which  they  will  strike  root 
freely,  and  grow  quickly,  so  as  to  completely  hide  the 
block.  In  this  way  Mr.  Bassett  formed  his  splendid 
specimen  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  in  1850.  See  description 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  that  year. 

Catasetum. — A  large  genus  of  singular  plants  with 
tall  pseudo-bulbs.  To  increase  them,  take  off’  the  back 
one  made  the  previous  year ;  place  them  upon  naked 
blocks,  and  when  they  shoot,  syringe  them  gently  every 
morning.  The  time  to  take  them  off'  is  when  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  and  require  potting. 

Cattleya. — One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  genera 
in  the  whole  tribe.  Every  grower  is  anxious  to  know  how 
to  increase  these  beautiful,  and,  in  many  instances,  ex¬ 
pensive  plants.  For  many  scarce  ones,  such  as  C. 
Acklandia,  G.  bulbosa,  C.  maxima,  G.  marginata,  and  G. 
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superba,  a  little  extra  care  is  needful,  in  order  to  insure 
success  in  increasing  them.  This  extra  care  consists  in 
choosing  two  or  three  back  bulbs,  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  rhizoma,  or  leading  root-stock 
that  connects  the  pseudo-bulbs  together.  Let  this  cut 
|  be  rather  more  than  half  through  the  stem,  but  be  care¬ 
ful  that  the  knife  does  not  slip  entirely  through  it. 
Leave  the  plants  then  entire,  till  the  dormant  buds  at 
the  base  of  the  back  bulbs  begin  to  swell  and  show 
I  signs  of  growth,  then  cut  out  a  little  more,  leaving  only 
|  the  bark  underneath  entire.  The  bud  will  then  swell 
rapidly,  and  just  before  it  shows  a  leaf,  divide  it  entirely 
from  the  old  plants ;  take  it  carefully  away,  and  fix  it  to 
:  a  naked  block  of  wood  proportioned  to  its  size;  hang  it 
up  in  a  shady  part  of  the  orchid-house  and  syringe  it 
daily.  In  a  very  short  time  the  bud  will  grow  and  fresh 
roots  will  appear,  and  then,  with  proper  attention,  the 
young  plants  will  be  secured.  Other  kinds  of  Gattlexja, 
such  as  G.  labiata,  G.  Mossice,  and  G.  Harrisonii,  may 
have  the  back  bulbs  cut  off  at  once,  potted  in  the  usual 
|  way,  be  tied  firmly  to  short  sticks,  watered  but  little  at 
|  first,  and  more  as  they  grow.  In  this  way,  all  the  more 
common  and  hardier  kinds  may  be  readily  increased. 

Chysis. — This  handsome  genus  should  bo  increased 
by  dividing  the  rhizoma,  and  leaving  the  parts  in  the 
basket,  or  pot,  or  block,  till  the  back  bulbs  begin  to 
grow.  As  soon  as  the  new  roots  appear,  take  the  pieces 
off'  from  the  established  plants,  and  place  them  on 
blocks,  with  a  little  green  moss.  Syringe  slightly  every 
day,  and  in  other  respects  treat  them  like  the  old  plants. 
In  three  years  they  will,  if  properly  managed,  produce 
flowers.  T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued.) 


MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

The  Petunia  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  our 
bedding-out  flowers.  It  is  naturally  flimsy,  and  seems 
inclined  to  continue  so ;  we  have,  it  is  true,  seen  occa¬ 
sionally  a  seedling  of  thicker  texture,  and  when  such  an 
advance  is  obtained,  it  should  be  taken  away  with  one 
or  two  bright-coloured  ones,  and  the  seed  carefully  saved 
from  the  thicker  one  only.  But  people  carelessly  save  seed 
from  anything  and  everything,  and  the  objectionable 
character  of  the  flower  seems  permanent ;  but  we  feel 
certain  it  is  to  be  overcome — if  one  will  come  thicker  in 
the  petal,  others  may  be  obtained  thicker  still.  With 
our  present  varieties,  an  hour’s  sun  makes  them  look 
half  dead,  and,  however  difficult  it  may  seem  to  change 
their  texture,  it  is  to  be  done,  as  well  as  it  was  done 
with  the  hollyhock,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Baron, 
of  Saffron  Waldon,  was  improved  from  a  flimsy  and 
poor,  to  a  good,  leathery,  strong  petal,  that  stands  any 
weather.  We  do  not  say  that  the  petunia  will  ever  be 
capable  of  standing  four  or  five  hours’  sun,  but  that  it 
may  be  very  considerably  improved  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  who  will  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  we  feel  quite 
assured.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  manage¬ 
ment  which  is  necessary  and  that  which  is  now  generally 
adopted :  those  who  raise  seedlings  may  perhaps  go  so 
far  in  the  right  direction  as  to  save  from  the  best 
flowers ;  they  perhaps  go  carefully  over  their  seedling- 
bed,  and  mark  half-a-dozen,  or  more,  which  they  think 
remarkable;  they  are  very  large,  or  very  nicely  formed, 
or  the  parties,  who  are  really  attentive  to  properties, 
may  go  so  far  as  to  select  the  thickest  petals,  and  care¬ 
fully  save  all  the  seeds  from  the  few  thus  promoted, 
and  the  next  year  they  have  another  bed,  on  which  the 
hunting  for  improved  varieties  is  just  as  hopeless;  and 
all  this  comes  of  saving  the  seed  of  the  favourites  among 
hundreds  of  worthless  things.  The  proper  way  is,  to 
separate  them  immediately;  removal  to  another  place 
is  more  objectionable  than  throwing  away  the  bad  ones. 


We  recommend  that  when  a  bed  of  seedlings  begins  to 
bloom,  the  instant  the  first  flower  on  a  plant  opens,  its 
fate  should  be  decided  ;  if  no  improvement,  pull  it  out 
and  throw  it  away,  and  if  there  be  one  of  fine  form,  very 
brilliant  colour,  thicker  petal,  or  good  habit  appears, 
throw  a  gauze  over  it;  but  the  removal  of  every  common 
thing  should  be  instantaneous  when  it  can  be  detected 
by  the  opening  flower,  until  you  have  nothing  in  the 
bed  but  the  selected  few,  and  these  may  then  be  un¬ 
covered.  There  will  be  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
next  produce.  This  sowing  of  seed  may  be  rendered 
still  more  effective  by  potting  all  the  plants,  and  bloom¬ 
ing  them  in  small  pots.  Have  a  bed  ready,  away  from 
all  other  petunias,  and  the  instant  a  flower  opens  that 
exhibits  an  improvement,  turn  it  out  of  the  pot  into  the 
bed,  getting  rid  of  the  others  as  you  please,  giving 
them  or  throwing  them  away  if  you  can  do  nothing 
else.  The  few  you  select,  on  the  first  good  flower 
appearing,  will  then  yield  good  seed.  If,  by  overlook¬ 
ing  it,  any  one  gets  a  few  flowers  out  before  you  see 
it,  they  might  become  fertilized  with  the  rubbish,  but 
all  the  mischief  will  be  got  rid  of  by  picking  off’  every 
open  flower  before  bedding  out. 

The  chief  improvements  to  be  looked  for,  are — 1st. 
Thick  petals;  2nd.  round  form;  3rd.  brilliant  colours ;  4tli. 
fine  shrubby  habit.  There  is  no  plant  easier  to  manage 
than  the  petunia,  for  a  friend  of  ours  who  cultivated 
mignonette  in  pots  for  the  market,  having  a  packet  of  seed 
given  to  him,  sowed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
manner ;  thinned  them  out  to  four  or  five  plants  in  a  pot ; 
kept  them  in  the  same  frame,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
same  treatment,  and  although  they  were  good-for-no¬ 
thing  as  varieties  when  they  bloomed,  they  were  capital 
specimens  of  well-grown  plants,  and  would  have  been 
better  had  he  thought  it  worth  wdiile  to  pot  them  singly, 
instead  of  leaving  them  like  his  mignonette,  four  or  five 
plants  in  a  pot.  He  who  wishes  to  begin  should  pick 
for  himself,  from  a  nurseryman’s  collection,  half-a-dozen 
which  come  nearest  to  our  description  of  what  is 
wanted,  and  first  picking  off  all  the  open  flowers,  bed 
them  out  together  somewhere  away  from  all  others  of 
the  family,  and  then  follow  out  our  hints.  They  will 
thus  gain  a  season ;  for  to  buy  petunia  seed,  and  raise 
plants,  would  be  hopeless,  and  to  a  young  beginner, 
heartless  work.  Petunias  will  strike  under  a  hand-glass 
in  a  common  border ;  but  all  cuttings,  from  no  matter 
what  plant,  can  be  facilitated  in  rooting  by  the  bottom- 
heat  being  slightly  greater  than  the  heat  above,  and 
when  a  good  variety  is  obtained  it  should  be  propagated. 

(James  S.,  Reading.) — Camellias  are  worthless  when 
ragged  at  the  edges,  and  thin  in  the  flowers.  Neither  of 
the  varieties  are  worth  propagating.  The  light  one  is 
the  best,  but  Presse’s  Eclipse  is  better. 

( K.J. — The  flowers  of  the  Cinerarias  will  come  better 
yet;  not  one  of  the  varieties  deserved  the  character 
given  to  them  by  the  raiser,  or  the  paper,  but  they  will 
be  much  better  then  they  are  now,  for  the  growth  is 
evidently  starved. 

Polyanthuses  (J.  W.). — Flowers  too  small  if  the 
plant  is  strong,  but  the  worst  fault  is  that  they  are  un¬ 
equal,  and  will  never  make  a  good  truss.  ( L.  L.). — 
“  The  side  truss  ”  is  rather  promising  than  otherwise, 
but  we  do  not  wonder  at  so  few  being  good,  and  none 
being  new  in  character.  We  have  already  said,  that  for 
colour  and  general  properties,  the  pin-eyed  flowers  beat 
the  others,  and  when  we  want  to  raise  good  show  flowers 
with  some  novelty  about  them,  we  shall  save  the  seed 
from  the  pin-eyed  varieties,  and  impregnate  them  our¬ 
selves  with  the  pollen  of  the  best  we  have.  There  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  one  thrum-eyed  flower  among  fifty,  but 
it  is  the  only  chance  of  novelty.  The  polyanthuses  saved 
from  our  show  varieties,  come  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  for  they  fertilize  themselves.  The  thrum 
being  above  the  pistil,  and  actually  covering  it  so  that 
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one  cannot  get  at  the  one  without  disturbing  the  other. 
In  the  pin-eyed  varieties,  the  pistil  is  above  the  thrum, 
and  therefore  it  gets  fertilized  from  others,  and  gives  ten 
times  more  novelty  and  variety.  In  fact,  we  can  im¬ 
pregnate  them  as  we  like. 


VERBENA  CULTURE. 

( Continued  from  page  321.) 

Insects. — There  are  two  kinds  that  prey  upon  the 
verbena,  unhappily  both  familiar  enough  to  any  one 
possessing  a  garden ;  even  a  greenhouse  or  a  stove  are 
subject  to  them,  for  they  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  our 
cold  climate  out  of  doors,  and  can  brave  the  heat  of 
our  hottest  and  moistest  stove.  We  need  hardly  name 
the  green  fly  and  the  red  spider. 

On  neglected  plants  these  two  destructive  pests  are 
sure  to  prevail,  even  to  the  death  of  the  plants,  whether 
out  of  doors  or  under  glass.  Continued  rainy  weather 
will,  it  is  true,  be  inimical  to  their  progress,  but  the 
return  of  fine,  warm  weather  will  allow  them  soon  to 
get  ahead  again,  provided  no  means  are  used  to  arrest 
their  progress. 

The  means  to  destroy  the  greenfly  are  simple  enough, 
yet  certain.  In  the  frames,  tobacco-smoke  is  the  old- 
fashioned  and  least  injurious  of  any  yet  known;  the 
best  and  simplest  way  is  either  by  using  Brown’s  fumi- 
gator  or  a  fumigating  bellows,  these  are  much  safer  than 
any  vessel  containing  fire  with  the  tobacco  laid  upon  it. 
If,  however,  those  instruments  are  not  at  hand,  then  use 
a  shallow  garden-pot,  with  holes  at  the  side,  and  with  a 
wire  round  it,  and  another  wire  stretched  over  it,  to  form 
a  handle ;  place  some  red-hot  cinders  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  and  put  the  tobacco  upon  it  after  you  have  it 
in  the  frame,  and  then  watch  it  closely.  If  the  least 
appearance  of  flame  arises,  pluck  it  out  instantly,  it  is 
the  flame  that  does  the  mischief  of  scorching  the  leaves; 
if  no  blaze  appears,  take  it  out  as  soon  as  the  frame  or 
pit  is  fairly  filled  with  smoke,  shut  down  quite  close, 
and  cover  up  with  mats  to  keep  the  smoke  in  as  long  as 
possible.  Next  morning  examine  the  insects,  and  if 
they  are  all  dead,  give  a  smart  syringing  to  wash  them 
oft’  the  plants.  Should  any  be  found  alive  repeat  the 
application  of  smoke  the  following  evening,  and  that  is 
almost  sure  to  destroy  all  that  may  have  escaped  the 
first  dose. 

Plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  and  infested  with  this 
small  pest,  are  more  difficult  to  clear  of  it.  The  same 
herb  furnishes  the  means  in  the  shape  of  an  infusion; 
a  pound  of  tobacco  will  make  four  gallons  of  tobacco-tea 
or  water.  Strong  tobacco-water  may  be  procured  from  the 
manufacturers,  but  this  requires  reducing.  With  this 
tobacco-water  syringe  gently  the  verbena  plants  as  they 
are  growing  in  the  beds ;  the  best  time  is  during  a  still 
evening,  when  there  is  no  appearance  of  rain.  The  next 
morning  give  the  plants  a  smart  syringing  with  clean 
water,  this  will  wash  off  the  dead  insects  and  refresh 
the  plants  greatly.  When  the  plants  are  in  flower  this 
syringing  with  tobacco-water  cannot  be  applied  without 
injuring  the  blooms;  in  that  case,  provide  some  Scotch 
snuff,  and,  with  a  dredger,  dust  the  plants  over,  avoiding 
the  flowers ;  this,  if  done  dexterously,  will  have  a  good 
effect.  The  syringe  must  be  in  requisition  the  following 
day  to  wash  off  the  snuff,  care  being  taken  not  to  wet 
the  flowers.  In  very  bad  cases,  it  would  be  desirable 
j  to  cut  off  all  the  flowers,  and  give  the  plants  a  good 
S  dressing  with  tobacco-water,  &c.,  in  the  same  way  as  if 
there  were  no  flowers  upon  them.  Again,  if  the  insects 
!  are  but  partially  present,  that  is,  only  upon  a  plant  here 
and  there,  they  might  be  destroyed  by  placing  a  hand¬ 
glass,  or  any  close  vessel,  over  the  infected  plants,  and 
filling  it  with  tobacco-smoke,  closing  the  vessel  tight 
I  down  upon  the  soil.  If  the  insects  are  not  very  nume¬ 


rous,  they  might  even  be  picked  oft’  with  the  fingers, 
crushed,  and  destroyed  at  once.  All  this  may  appear 
trifling  to  the  mere  grower  of  flowers ;  but  to  him  who 
is  anxious  to  bring  his  flowers  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection,  no  point  of  culture,  however  trifling,  will 
appear  needless  to  attend  to. 

The  Red  Spider. — Of  all  the  insects  that  annoy  the 
plant  grower,  there  is  none  so  destructive  as  this,  aud, 
what  is  worse,  none,  perhaps,  so  difficult  to  extirpate, 
especially  in  the  open  air,  on  such  plants  as  the  verbena 
with  small  wrinkled  leaves.  In  the  hollows  of  such 
leaves  they  dwell  in  security.  Yet,  being  so  destructive, 
they  must  be  checked,  or  vain  will  be  the  effort  to  grow 
these  flowers  for  exhibition.  The  most  useful  aud 
effective  remedy  for  the  red  spider  is  long  continued 
rainy  weather,  thus  showing  that  wet  is  what  they 
abhor.  This  natural  remedy,  however,  is  not  at  our 
command,  neither  does  it  apply,  or,  at  least,  it  cannot 
reach  our  plants  under  glass.  It  is  true  we  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  imitate  the  showers  that  fall  from  the 
clouds,  and  we  can,  by  means  of  a  bent-nozzled  syringe, 
wet  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, — the  grand  citadel  to 
which  the  enemy  retires  during  the  continuance  of  the 
(to  him)  pelting  storm.  No  doubt  frequent  syringing 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  their  increase ;  but 
when  they  have  become  so  numerous  as  visibly  to 
injure  the  health  of  the  plants  by  turning  the  leaves 
yellow,  and  thus  debilitating  their  powers,  stronger  reme¬ 
dies  must  be  tried.  Sulphur  is  one ;  but  it  will  not  kill 
the  insects,  it  only  renders  the  leaves  unfit  for  food,  and 
thus  either  starves  them  to  death,  or  causes  them  to  seek 
food  in  some  other  quarter.  It  is,  therefore,  an  useful 
application,  and  should,  whenever  any  of  the  leaves 
appear  spotted,  be  dusted  upon  and  under  them,  as 
much  as  may  appear  necessary,  or  till  the  leaves  where 
the  insects  lodge  are  covered  with  it.  In  dry  weather, 
by  way  of  prevention,  use  the  syringe  regularly  and 
freely,  both  to  the  jflants  in  pots  and  those  planted  in 
the  open  air.  Strong  soap-water  will  ldll  them ;  and 
young  plants  in  pots,  that  have  any  of  these  insects 
upon  them,  might  have  their  heads  dipped  in  soap- 
water,  which  would  effectually  clear  them  of  these  tiny 
enemies.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  common 
brown  soap  in  five  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  should  be 
used  whilst  in  a  tepid  state.  This  remedy  is  difficult  to 
apply  to  planted-out  plants,  and,  besides,  would  be  too 
expensive;  but  for  young  plants,  it  is  an  excellent 
application,  of  course  applying  to  other  plants  as  well 
as  verbenas.  We  once  saw  a  row  of  gooseberry  trees 
that  had  been  thoroughly  wetted  with  soap-water,  and 
were  as  green  and  healthy  as  possible,  whilst  the  ad- 
|  joining  row,  that  had  not  been  washed,  were  as  yellow 
j  as  if  in  the  autumn  of  their  existence.  We  never  wit¬ 
nessed  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  powers  of  any 
insect-destroyer  as  that  presented.  T.  Appleby. 


ARTICHOKES  AND  HORSERADISH. 

Although  the  Artichoke  can  scarcely  be  called  hardy, 
yet  we  seldom  see  any  pains  taken  to  protect  it  through 
the  rigours  of  our  winter,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  severe  ones  occur,  the  plant  is  so  far  injured  as  to 
require  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer  to  recover 
itself,  to  say  nothing  of  producing  useful  large  heads  for 
table  purposes.  One  thing,  and  that  a  very  important 
one,  tends  more  to  its  neglect  than  many  others — that 
is,  the  apathy  or  unconcern  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  most  people,  who  have  no  wish  to  assume  a  peculiar 
taste,  by  patronising  what  no  one  else  cares  for.  But 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  disparage  this  vegetable — our 
purpose  is  rather  directed  to  the  means  proper  to  take 
to  promote  its  growth  and  utility ;  aud,  beginning  with 
that,  we  may  say  the  artichoke  likes  a  dry,  sound,  open 
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piece  of  ground,  neither  too  clamp,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  shallow.  Rooting  deeply  in  the  ground,  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  good-sized  globular  heads 
in  any  quantity,  if  its  roots  be  denied  that  depth  of 
soil  which  is  necessary  to  resist  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
dog-days ;  neither  can  we  expect  the  plant,  which  is,  at 
best,  only  half-hardy,  to  stand  the  winter,  when  its  whole 
system  is  charged  with  the  moisture  it  derives  from  the 
damp  position  allotted  it;  therefore,  when  it  is  in  reality 
wanted  in  good  condition,  it  must  be  treated  generously, 
and  in  point  of  produce,  for  a  given  space  of  ground, 
few  things  do  better,  one  of  the  principal  failures  being 
the  damaged  condition  it  is  often  seen  in  when  spring 
returns,  and  which  cannot  well  be  prevented  by  the 
means  always  at  command,  but  much  may  be  done  by 
timely  applying  some  protective  matter,  as  a  small  coni¬ 
cal  heap  of  straw,  litter,  or  leaves,  or  it  may  be  green  fir- 
tops,  furze,  fern,  or  any  other  shelter,  only  do  not  let 
such  darkening  matter  entirely  cover  the  foliage,  other¬ 
wise  you  only  run  into  one  extreme  by  avoiding  another. 
We  have,  while  in  the  south  of  England,  often  seen  arti¬ 
chokes  stand  the  winter  with  no  other  covering  than 
their  own  dead  leaves  lying  about  them,  but  usually 
some  other  covering  is  necessary. 

We  will  suppose  them  to  have  passed  through  the 
winter  safely,  and  the  middle  of  March  to  have  arrived. 
It  is  now,  therefore,  time  to  uncover  them,  dig  around, 
and  dress  them  up,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  new 
plantations,  as  offsets  can  now  be  easily  taken,  which 
will  make  fine  plants  by  autumn,  and  probably  bear 
then.  We  need  hardly  point  out  that  trenching,  dung¬ 
ing,  and  well  preparing  the  ground,  is  necessary  to  ensure 
success  ;  such  routine  business  presents  itself  in  too 
evident  a  manner  to  require  even  a  notice  here.  It  is 
usual  to  plant  them  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  four 
feet  between  the  rows ;  this  is  none  too  much,  but  the 
first  season  a  slight  crop  of  something,  as  lettuce,  or 
radish,  might  be  taken  off  the  ground  between  the  plants; 
and  lator  on  the  offsets  of  the  artichokes,  if  they  go  on 
all  right,  will  occupy  the  whole  space,  and  generally 
produce  fine  heads,  after  the  old  plants  have  ceased 
bearing,  thereby  carrying  on  the  crop  until  a  later 
period. 

Horseradish. — This  useful  vegetable,  and  pernicious 
weed — for  the  gardener  knows  it  by  both  appellations— 
is  often  banished  to  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where, 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  dirt,  it  is  seen  struggling 
for  an  existence  with  couch,  water-grass,  and  other  weeds 
peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  has  often  been  dug  over  to 
extract  any  roots  that  are  at  all  fit  for  use,  until  the 
complaints  from  the  kitchen,  conveyed  through  the  poor 
i  garden  boy,  that  they  cannot  any  longer  use  such  stuff, 
forces  the  gardener  to  adopt  means  to  have  a  better 
article  another  season,  and  accordingly  he  sets  about  it 
at  once,  and  his  attentive  eye  soon  finds  out  a  suitable 
position,  where  a  deep,  damp,  but  not  clayey,  soil  exists, 
and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  usual  promenades  of 
garden  visitors,  as  its  appearance  is  seldom  such  as  to 
add  grace  to  the  spot  it  occupies.  Then,  having  dug, 
or  rather  trenched,  this  ground  two  feet  deep,  and  buried 
'  dung,  or  other  enriching  matter,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
j  trench,  he  takes  advantage  of  some  dry  day  early  in 
]  March,  and  with  an  iron  crowbar,  or  other  ponderous 
tool,  as  a  dibber,  he  makes  holes  at  least  eighteen  inches 
deep,  in  rows  not  less  than  two  feet  apart,  and  about 
'  one  foot  plant  from  plant.  Into  those  holes  he  drops 
the  crown  of  a  head  of  horseradish,  some  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  and,  allowing  the  hole  to  remain  open,  he 
leaves  the  crop  so,  unless  the  situation  be  one  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  game,  and  other  vermin,  and  then  he  either 
sows  or  plants  some  slight  crop  on  the  ground  between. 
We  need  hardly  observe,  that  the  crowns  so  dropt  in  ought 
to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  not  lodge  half-way — the 
moisture  of  the  ground,  and  what  earth  will  naturally 


fall  in,  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  without  being 
entirely  immured ;  but  if  they  aro  so,  they  are  sure  to 
force  their  way  up  to  the  top,  unless  very  damp  indeed ; 
in  fact,  so  tenacious  is  this  plant  of  life,  that  when  small 
portions  of  it  get  into  the  squares  of  the  kitchen- garden, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  eradicate  it  again.  No  ordinary 
weed  holds  its  place  with  more  pertinacity  than  does 
this  favourite  accompaniment  to  that  emblem  of  English 
hospitality,  “  Roast  Beef;”  and  we  believe  the  vexation 
arising  from  its  tenacious  habits  is  the  means  of  its 
being  denied  that  culture  due  to  its  worth. 

The  best  plantation  of  horseradish  we  ever  saw  was 
on  a  peat  bog,  where  a  depth  of  some  four  or  five  feet  of 
black  peat  soil  rested  on  a  bed  of  pipe-clay  ;  this  place, 
intersected  by  open  ditches,  was  also  planted  with 
fruit  trees,  with  a  varied  result,  of  which  1  may  speak 
hereafter;  but  its  most  useful  crop  was  horseradish,  of 
which  some  two  or  three  acres  were  grown  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  and  such  pieces  of  clean,  straight,  and 
sound  roots  I  never  saw  before  nor  since.  But  as  every 
one  does  not  possess  such  a  spot,  it  may  be  very  well 
grown  by  adopting  the  means  mentioned  above ;  and 
its  site,  often  being  one  not  coveted  by  other  things, 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  found  in  the  environs  of  the 
kitchen-garden. 

Kitchen-Garden  Sundries. — Cauliflower  Plants  that 
have  been  standing  in  hand-glasses  and  frames,  must 
now  have  full  exposure  both  day  and  night;  in  fact,  we 
presume  them  to  have  been  so  inured  to  currents  of  air 
the  last  few  weeks,  that  their  planting  out  might  now  be 
proceeded  with,  provided  the  weather  and  other  things 
be  favourable ;  but  if  severe,  or  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  a 
continuance  of  cold,  blighting,  easterly  winds  occur, 
they  had  better  remain  where  they  are  for  a  week  or  two 
longer;  the  middle  of  March  is  not  a  bad  time  to  plant 
out  those  expected  to  produce  the  second  crop  ;  the  first 
we  suppose  to  be  those  occupying  the  hand-lights,  and 
after  being  duly  thinned  to  remain  where  they  are. 
Thin  out,  and  plant  on  some  well  prepared  piece  of 
ground,  the  Autumn-soicn  Onions,  which  the  mildness  of 
the  winter  has  allowed  to  stand  uninjured.  It  often 
happens  that  those  planted  out  excel  those  left  to  bulb 
on  the  seed-bed.  Where  no  autumn  ones  were  sown, 
and  cannot  be  obtained,  a  very  good  substitute  may  be 
had  by  planting  some  of  the  small  ones  of  last  summer’s 
growth,  as  recommended  in  our  essay  on  onions;  these, 
though  never  making  handsome,  good  keeping  onions, 
yet  form  tolerably  large  bulbs,  and  carry  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  until  the  ripening  of  the  spring  crop  ;  and  we 
are  always  averse  to  plunder  it  in  the  middle  of  its 
growth,  in  the  manner  we  have  seen  some  obliged  to  do, 
when  the  demands  of  a  large  family  left  them  no  alter-  , 
native.  Onions  for  seeding  should  also  be  planted  now;  | 
and  those  who  grow  only  for  their  own  use,  will  see  the 
propriety  of  selecting  the  best  bulbs.  It  is  common  to 
choose  the  largest  for  that  purpose,  and  those  a  little 
grown  are  often  taken,  simply  because  they  are  unfit  for 
other  use  ;  now  wre  think  this  latter  plan  objectionable, 
because  in  planting  such  bulbs  it  cannot  be  said  they  : 
are  the  best  keeping  ones — and  we  all  know  their  keep¬ 
ing  property  is  one  of  the  best  they  have.  In  planting, 
allow  them  about  eighteen  inches  each  way,  and  only 
slightly  cover  the  bulb.  Leeks  required  for  seed  may 
also  be  planted  out,  but  they  are  of  less  moment  than 
onions  and  some  other  things. 

Attend  to  things  in  the  course  of  forcing,  and  as  tho 
season  advances  more  air  may  be  admitted.  Rhubarb 
that  has  been  producing  some  time  may  now  be  relieved, 
and  some  slight  protection  placed  over  it,  to  enable  it  to 
endure  the  cold  weather  that  may  yet  be  expected ;  other 
crops  we  suppose  to  be  following.  Sea-kale  may  now  be 
had  in  less  than  half  the  time  it  took  before  Christmas, 
and,  after  this,  seclusion  from  the  air  is  all  that  is 
wanted,  as  this  vegetable,  contrary  to  many  others,  is  in  | 
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most  esteem  when  that  necessary  agent  to  successful 
vegetation  is  withheld  from  it,  to  a  great  extent.  Pro- 
j  ceed  with  the  planting  of  Potatoes,  and  Broad  Beans 
for  the  second  crop  may  also  now  be  put  in.  Dig  and 
prepare  ground  intended  for  small  seeds,  so  that  when 
,  wanted  it  may  be  in  the  best  possible  order  calculated 
!  to  insure  a  vigorous  growth.  J.  Robson. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING  FOR  MARCH. 

i  Mixed  Croiting. — Although  this  practice  may  not  bo 
!  recommended  in  a  general  way,  yet  there  are  many  cases  in 
which,  by  judicious  management,  something  extra  maybe 
done.  Mixed  cropping,  however,  requires  much  forecast, 
it  must  not  be  settled  by  the  whim  of  the  moment ;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  plan  should  embrace  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  times  of  sowing  or  planting,  as  well  as  the 
times  of  gathering,  together  with  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  habits  of  growth  of  the  crops  in  question,  and  then- 
capabilities  of  a  partial  deprivation  of  light :  without  such 
considerations,  wc  say,  do  not  attempt  it.  We  have  seen, 
with  regret,  hosts  of  cases,  diu-ing  a  whole  life  of  gardening, 
in  which  the  cropper  was  chuckling  over  his  double  crops, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  lie  was  a  loser  both  in  ulti¬ 
mate  profits  and  in  amount  of  labour.  The  injudiciously 
mixing  together  mere  annual  crops,  such  as  beans,  peas, 
spinach,  lettuce,  &c.,  is  not  so  very  material ;  not  so  when 
root  crops  are  mixed,  as  the  Swedes,  mangold,  carrots,  Ac., 
the  bulk  and  quality  of  which  depend  on  a  whole  summer’s 
elaboration  through  a  free  admission  of  light  and  circulation 
of  air.  No  marvel  that  our  working  population  should  not 
comprehend  the  importance  of  a  free  admission  of  light  to 
certain  crops ;  in  conversations  with  farmers,  for  many 
years,  we  have  never  been  able  duly  to  impress  them  with 
the  importance  of  it,  at  least,  not  one  in  a  score.  Talk  to 
them  about  the  influence  of  light,  indeed !  or  about  the 
elaboration  of  the  sap ;  they  seem  to  have  only  one  idea 
about  it,  and  that  is,  that  the  ascending  sap  enters  at  once 
into  the  potato  or  turnip,  and  is  at  once  assimilated  without 
ceremony.  As  for  the  agency  of  the  foliage,  they  seem  to 
have  no  distinct  idea  of  it,  and  are,  indeed,  tolerably  indif¬ 
ferent  about  the  matter. 

We  lately  saw  an  opinion  expressed  in  some  agricultural 
paper,  that  one  ton  of  Swede  turnips,  from  well  cultivated 
|  upland  loams,  is  fairly  worth  thirty  hundreds  from  low  and  i 
I  light  soils ;  and  we  do  heartily  believe  that  the  writer  is  j 
tolerably  correct.  And  why  ?  The  writer  did  not  venture  j 
:  on  this  little  understood  question ;  but  our  temerity  will  | 
'  draw  us  in.  A  steadier  growth,  and,  by  consequence,  a  more 
|  certain  admission  of  light  to  all  portions  of  the  leaves, 

I  render  the  secretions  richer,  or  more  perfect.  This  is,  we 
i  are  aware,  a  broad  question  to  open,  and  has  chemical 
bearings ;  we  do  not  presume,  therefore,  to  say  that  our 
solution  comprises  the  whole  of  the  subject,  but  merely  that  ( 
i  it  accounts  in  the  main  for  such  difference  in  crops.  The 
!  kidney  potato  grown  on  stiff  loams  is  quite  a  different  plant 
j  to  look  at,  from  the  same  kind  on  loose  and  rich  sandy  soils; 

:  those  on  the  clays  will  stand  firmly  up  when  in  full  growth, 
those  on  loose  and  rich  soils  will  generally  squat  about  in 
I  all  directions,  and,  of  course,  render  useless  all  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  foliage  thus  deprived  of  the  solar  light.  With 
such  cases  may  be  classed  what  our  farmers  here  term 
“  fliggy  ”  corn,  that  is  to  say,  corn  overgrown  ;  and  whatever 
!  may  be  said  by  our  chemists  about  the  absence  of  this,  or 
the  presence  of  that,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  light, 
not  only  perpendicularly,  but  sideways,  is  enough  of  itself 
to  account  for  it. 

Thus  much  as  paving  the  way  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  mixed  cropping,  to  which  we  now  return. 

Root  Grots. — As  before,  we  take  these  as  the  base  of  all 
really  profitable  schemes.  If  the  cottager  has  a  pig  (many 
I  in  these  parts  possess  a  cow),  they  are  of  such  service  that 
all  pig-feeding  without  the  culture  of  roots  is  uphill  work ; 
and  this  at  once,  if  sound  doctrine,  points  to  the  propriety 
of  allowing  every  industrious  labourer  a  little  land :  it  is,  in 
very  truth,  a  national  affair.  A  man  cannot  be  thoroughly 
contented  unless  he  be  somewhat  comfortable,  and  who 
shall  dispute  the  soundness  of  that  policy  which  would  at 


least  place  the  means  conducive  to  contentment  within  the 
reach  of  every  industrious  member  of  society  ?  We  cannot 
here  forbear  observing,  and  we  crave  a  moment’s  indulgence 
from  our  readers  for  a  little  digression,  that  if  every  in¬ 
dustrious  mechanic  or  labourer  had  a  quarter-of-an-acre  of 
well  cultivated  soil  ( cultivated  by  his  own  hands),  and  once 
took  a  thorough  pride  in  cultural  matters,  little  temptation 
would  be  presented  to  turn  demagogue,  poacher,  or  incen¬ 
diary. 

Combinations  with  Swedes.  —  These,  as  their  name 
implies,  are  of  northern  origin ;  they  are,  therefore,  hardy, 
and  can  do  occasionally  with  the  dull  skies  peculiar  to 
northern  climes.  The  period  of  sowing  is  of  course  the  end 
of  April,  or  beginning  of  May;  and  the  time  during  which 
they  require  the  greatest  amount  of  light,  we  should  say 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  Cul 
tural  operations,  too,  must  be  had  in  consideration;  these 
prevail  chiefly  through  June  and  July.  We  would  have 
nothing  amongst  Swedes  in  August  and  September,  and  as 
for  any  other  crop  during  the  latter  part  of  the  cultural 
period,  it  is  plain  that  to  accomplish  it  the  Swedes  must 
be  placed  beyond  usual  distances.  Ground  intended  for 
Swedes  might  carry  early  cabbage,  of  the  August  sowing, 
winter  lettuce,  spinach,  or  even  early  Longpod  or  Mazagan 
beans ;  the  latter  should  have  been  sown  in  the  end  of 
January,  but  if  soaked,  and  set  to  germinate  speedily,  may 
yet  do.  In  most  of  these  cases  we  would  place  the  Swede 
rows  (double)  forty-two  inches  apart,  and  we  would  have  a 
double  drill  of  either  crop  in  the  centre  ;  the  turnips,  also, 
ultimately,  in  double  drills,  that  is  to  say,  the  rows  in  pairs, 
about  nine  inches  apart.  Of  course,  any  of  these  crops 
must  be  got  in  immediately,  and  the  seeds  soaked  to 
hasten  them. 

Combinations  with  Mangold. — This  root  requires  all 
the  light  possible  during  August  and  September,  and  room 
for  cultural  operations  through  June  and  July.  The  same 
crops  and  course  of  culture,  therefore,  as  the  Swedes,  will 
lie  eligible  here,  but  for  mixed  cropping,  forty-eight  inches 
may  be  allowed. 

Combinations  with  the  Potato. — These  must  be  classi¬ 
fied  for  such  purposes  into  early  and  late,  although  few  will 
venture  to  entertain  the  idea  of  late  ones  in  these  days.  It 
is  a  practice  in  Cheshire  to  plant  very  early  kinds  in  beds 
or  “butts”  (bouts?),  and  to  plant  ox  cabbages  in  the 
alleys;  and  very  profitable  crops  we  have  known  in  this  way. 
Some  dibble  broad  beans  along  each  side  of  the  butts; 
these  two  answer  pretty  well.  We  like  tall  winter  greens 
amongst  them ;  the  potatoes  in  double  drills,  the  greens  in 
single  ones.  Thus — plant  early  potatoes  in  the  first  week 
of  February,  the  drills  in  pairs,  leaving  three  clear  feet 
between  each  two  outer  rows : — The  potato  drills  one  foot 
apart.  Let  some  green  kale,  Brussels  sprouts,  or  thousand- 
headed  cabbage,  be  sown  in  the  second  week  of  February, 
if  possible,  in  a  warm  corner,  and  protected  as  radishes. 
Prick  out  the  plants  on  good  soil,  in  the  end  of  March, 
rather  thickly,  for  the  longer  their  stems  the  better,  if  stout. 
The  potatoes  being  earthed-up  and  cleaned  thoroughly  by 
the  middle  of  May,  introduce  the  greens  in  each  centre, 
the  Brussels  sprouts  in  double  rows,  the  plants  about  nine 
inches  distant,  the  kale  a  loot,  and  the  thousand-head  cab¬ 
bage  twenty  to  thirty  inches.  By  the  time  the  potatoes  are 
taken  up,  the  greens  will  be  getting  tall,  and  will  receive  an 
earthing-up  in  the  act  of  taking  up  the  potatoes.  As  soon  as 
the  potatoes  are  up,  Swedes  may  be  planted  in  double  drills, 
or  common  turnips  may  be  sown,  or  c-oleworts,  sown  in  the 
end  of  May,  planted.  These  things  we  have  often  grown 
together,  and  highly  recommend  as  one  of  our  most  profit¬ 
able  combinations. 

Carrots. — This  is  so  delicate  in  the  young  state  that  few 
combinations  will  suit.  To  be  sure,  we  may  combine  any 
two  crops  by  allowing  extra  room,  but  this  is  nonsense. 
The  only  principle  of  combination  we  recognise  is  one 
which,  taking  advantage  of  the  habits  and  periods  of  one 
crop,  enables  the  cultivator  to  gain  a  month  or  two ;  in  other 
words,  to  turn  ground  to  profit  for  a  while,  which  would 
otherwise  be  idle ;  and  all  this  without  any  particular  sa¬ 
crifice  as  to  the  principal  crop.  As  to  the  carrot,  everybody 
knows  that  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  grub,  so  much  so, 
that  many  are  deterred  from  attempting  its  culture,  although 
one  of  the  most  valuable  roots  in  cultivation,  if  successful. 
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Such  being  tlie  case  with  ourselves,  wo  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sowing  alternate  rows  of  parsnips  with  the  carrots. 
If  the  carrots  succeed,  and  get  past  the  middle  of  August, 
the  parsnips  may  be  heavily  thinned,  or  all  drawn  up  pro¬ 
gressively,  and  given  to  the  cow  or  pigs.  At  this  period  they 
are  exceedingly  succulent  and  rich,  and  tops,  roots,  and  all, 
will  be  greedily  devoured,  whilst  the  cottier’s  wife  will  be 
able,  with  some  boiling  peas,  and  a  bit  of  fat  bacon,  to  make 
a  first-rate  soup  for  the  bairns.  There  is  little  trouble  in 
this  ;  no  sacrifice,  and  it  is  a  capital  plan.  Parsnip-seed  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  cheapest  seed  in  the  country  ;  four  ounces 
is  amply  sufficient  for  any  allotment  man,  and  that  will  cost 
i  him  sixpence.  The  ground  being  thoroughly  worked,  the 
j  parsnips  may  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  March,  not  sooner, 

|  and  the  carrots  in  the  early  part  of  April,  or  they  may  be 
sown  together  in  the  last  week  of  March,  in  drills  about  a 
foot  apart — the  parsnips  sown  very  thinly  indeed. 

Broad  Beans. — Of  all  the  crops,  this,  perhaps,  does  the 
least  harm,  introduced  amongst  others,  requiring  but  little 
cultural  operations,  and  sustaining  themselves  erect  until 
dead  ripe.  They  seldom  do  harm  if  planted  thinly. 

Peas  should,  if  possible,  be  sown  at  the  exterior  portions 
of  the  garden.  These  cannot  succeed  when  deprived  of 
sunlight  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Business  on  the  Season. — Onion  sowing  should  take 
place  within  the  first  twelve  days  of  March.  Our  plan  is  to 
seize  on  a  plot  of  ground  which  had  been  well  manured 
some  eight  or  twelve  months  previous,  and  trench  it  deep. 
They  succeed  best  some  shallow-rooting  and  fibrous  crop, 
especially  one  which  has  not  been  troubled  with  grubs  or 
insects.  We  mark  out  four-feet  beds,  with  fifteen -inch 
alleys,  and  throw  up  two  or  three  inches  from  the  latter 
before  sowing,  for  the  more  elevated  the  beds,  the  quicker 
the  ripening-off  is  performed ;  we  expect  a  good  crop  of 
winter  coleworts  as  their  successors.  All  those  things  being 
prepared,  wait  until  the  surface  is  dusty,  and  then  sow, 
treading  the  seed  in  finally.  A  very  little  soil  may  be  thrown 
over,  just  covering  the  seeds  evenly;  the  rake  we  do  not  use. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  when  the  soil  is  particularly 
dry,  we  pass  the  roller  over  the  beds,  which,  when  finished, 
look  like  a  sound  and  elevated  turnpike -road ;  sometimes 
alarming  folks  with  delicate  nerves.  We  buy  Spanish,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Globe,  Heading,  and  James’s,  and  mix  them  all  to¬ 
gether,  sorting  them  out  when  harvested. 

Parsnips. — The  first  week ;  deep  trenched  soil,  the  ma¬ 
nure  low  down. 

Artichokes,  ike  Jerusalem. — Directly,  three  feet  by 
eighteen  inches;  any  poor  soil  will  do.  Well  adapted  for 
divisions,  or  for  rough  boundary  plots. 

Cabbages. — Directly  dig  deep,  and  manure  well. 

Peas. — A  full  summer  crop  forthwith.  The  Prussian  or 
green  imperial  for  cottagers. 

Lettuce. — Plant  out  directly,  on  rich  soil,  and  sow  a 
sprinkling  of  Ady’s  cos. 

Winter  Greens. — Some  time  this  month  sow  green  kale, 
Savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  &c.  They  should  be  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  plot  they  are  intended  for. 

Leeks. — Sow  directly ;  rich  soil. 

Spinach. — Immediately ;  the  round  kind,  between  some 
other  crops. 

Bed  Cabbages. — Plant  for  pickling. 

Onions,  eor  Seed. — Plant  directly. 

Shallots. — Lose  no  time  in  planting. 

Broad  Beans. — Plant  a  breadth  for  the  latest,  shortly. 

Potatoes. — The  earlier  these  are  finished  the  better;  late 
planting  is  a  gambling  transaction. 

Manures. — Those  who  have  neglected  handling  their 
muck  heap  must  lose  no  time.  This  business  should 
always  be  performed  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  choosing 
a  dry  period  for  it.  formerly  no  distinction  was  made — to 
dig  in  dung  of  some  kind  was  enough.  The  extension  of 
root-cropping,  however,  as  the  true  basis  of  improvement, 
i  and  the  best  economy,  has  led  to  a  distinction  in  these 
things.  Our  advice  is,  use  a  drill  mixture  to  all  root  crops, 
independent  of  what  coarse  manure  may  be  dug  in.  As  a 
general  plan  we  say,  select,  in  turning  the  dung-hill,  all 
the  crumbling  and  finer  material  which  generally  lies  near 
the  bottom ;  this,  house  somewhere  in  the  dry  weeks  before 
wanted.  Let  the  chimneys  be  swept  and  the  soot  added  to 
the  heap,  to  which  a  little  salt,  say  one  part  in  twenty,  may 


bo  added.  All  charred  weeds  and  rubbish,  also,  should  by 
all  means  be  put  to  the  heap,  and  any  old,  spent  tan,  leaf- 
soil,  Ac. ;  this  material,  well  blended,  ancl  applied  in  the 
drill,  will  set  the  young  plant  on  its  legs  in  half  the  usual  j 
time.  All  this  looks  very  fussy,  no  doubt,  to  some  people;  j 
but  they  may  rest  assured  that  “  the  don't  matter"  sort  of 
folks  are  likely  soon  to  be  left  in  a  fearful  minority. 

As  advice  before  parting  for  a  few  weeks  we  say,  “  re-  | 
member  that  the  insect  and  animal  world  are  as  alive  to 
returning  spring  as  the  cultivator,  and  plans,  offensive  and 
defensive,  must  be  laid  without  delay.  We  still  stick  to 
cinder -ashes  and  new  sawdust  as  a  slug  and  bird  repellant ; 
a  little  quick-lime  should  also  be  at  hand. 

And  now,  with  our  famed  Nelson,  let  us  add,  “England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  Let  us  all  be  up  and 
doing,  and  with  true  old  English  pluck  make  up  our  minds 
to  advance  every  year.  The  cottager  has  truly  advanced 
socially,  let  him  take  care  that  the  same  progress  takes 
place  industrially.  Robert  Errington. 


APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR. — March. 

By  J.  TI.  Payne ,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide." 

Hives. — Having  already  described  the  hives  I  most  ap¬ 
proved  of  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  will  now  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  newly-invented  one  of  my  own.  Convinced  as  I  have 
for  some  time  been  of  the  many  advantages  arising  from 
having  every  hive  fitted  with  bars,  I  have  at  length  con¬ 
structed  a  square  straw  hive  of  that  kind,  which,  from  its  in¬ 
expensiveness,  I  trusted  would  have  come  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  cottager ;  but  since  putting  together  the 
little  items  of  cost  for  its  several  parts,  I  fear  that  I  am 
mistaken,  for  it  can  cost  but  little,  if  any,  less  than  eight 
shillings.  The  hive,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  of  straw ,  and 
perfectly  square,  Id  I  inches  by  ld£,  fitted  with  eight  bars, 
of  one  inch  and  an  eighth  wide,  witli  a  cover  of  wood — the 
bars  are  kept  in  their  places  by  zinc  fittings.  The  openings 
in  the  crown-board  are  so  placed  as  to  allow  of  one  large 
glass  or  two,  or  three  small  ones,  being  worked.  It  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather  by  a  milk-pan  only,  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  summer,  whilst  glasses  are  on  (which  may  be 
covered  with  an  old  straw  hive),  by  a  milk-pan  and  zinc 
shade.  From  the  facility  given  by  the  bars  to  renew  the 
combs,  this  hive  may  be  expected  to  stand  for  many  years, 
therefore,  two  or  three  coats  of  paint  should  be  given  it  before 
the  bees  are  put  into  it,  and  an  additional  one  every  year  or 
two  afterwards ;  and,  as  a  further  means  of  preserving  it  from 
decay,  the  floor-board  should  he  the  exact  size  of  the  hive  ; 
so  that  the  drip  from  the  milk-pan  clears  it,  a  slight  pro- 
jecture  in  front  for  alighting  must  of  course  be  allowed; 
but  by  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  milk-pan  the  drip  may 
be  made  to  escape  this  also. 

Mild  Winter. — The  very  great  number  of  fine  days  we 
have  had  this  winter  have  made  my  bees  so  active,  as  to  lead 
me  to  expect  they  will  some  of  them  require  feeding  ere 
long,  although  I  was  very  liberal  to  them  in  the  autumn. 
At  present  all  appear  to  be  thriving,  and  in  some  of  the 
strongest  of  them,  1  imagine  that  breeding  has  been  going  I 
on  for  the  last  week  or  two,  from  the  number  of  grubs  and  | 
imperfectly-formed  bees  that  are  brought  out  every  fine  day. 

Feeding. — From  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  season,  : 
greater  attention  must  be  given  to  feeding  than  is  usually 
necessary,  or  many  stocks  will  be  lost.  A  gentleman,  writing 
to  me  from  Nottingham,  on  the  (ith,  says: — “I  know  not  j 
how  your  bees  have  fared,  but  it  has  been  a  most  disastrous  ! 
winter  with  me — I  have  lost  six  stocks  by  famine  and 
robbers.” 

Early  Gathering. — I  observed  my  bees,  on  the  first  of  I 
February,  busily  employed  in  collecting  pollen  from  the  | 
Winter  Aconite,  and  now  (the  middle  of  February)  they  are 
as  busily  engaged  every  suuny  hour  amongst  their  favourite  [ 
crocuses,  and  also  upon  the  blossoms  of  the  Arabis  albida, 
which  well  deserves  to  be  classed  amongst  early  bee-flowers, 
and  cultivated  as  such. 

Hay  bands. — I  have  put  in  practice,  with  my  own  bees,  | 
what  I  recommended  last  month,  namely — covering  some 
of  my  hives  with  hay-bands ;  the  good,  should  any  be  found  | 
to  arise  from  it,  in  promoting  early  breeding,  shall  be  com-  1 
municated  in  due  course. 
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Destruction  of  Stocks. — I  very  much  regret  to  learn 
by  letter,  as  well  as  by  the  newspapers,  that  our  veteran 
apiarian  friend,  Dr.  Bevan,  has  been  a  sufferer  by  the  late 
terrible  inundations.  His  lower  rooms  were  three  feet  deep 
in  water,  and  his  apiary  (more  than  all  to  him)  entirely 
swept  away.  I  can  readily  imagine  how  he  feels  this  loss; 
for  at  his  advanced  age  (approaching  ninety),  his  bees  were 
his  greatest  source  of  amusement,  the  loss  of  which  will  not 
only  be  felt  by  himself,  but  by  the  apiarian  world  generally, 
for  I  believe  he  had  some  experiments  in  progress,  which,  if 
he  had  been  successful  in,  would  have  been  given  to  the 
public.  I  trust  the  loss  of  his  bees  will  be  made  up  to  him 
by  the  bee-keepers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Hereford,  each  one  sending  him  a  stock. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  G-EESE. 

( Concluded,  from  page  296.) 

After  the  geese  with  their  young  have  been  about  four 
or  live  weeks  on  the  common,  they  are  then  expected  to  be 
able  to  support  themselves;  and  being  better  vegetable 
feeders,  and  thriving  better  on  grass,  than  any  other  sort  of 
poultry,  they  will  now  grow  rapidly,  and  will  require  little  or 
no  hand-feeding  until  they  are  sold  to  the  farmer  to  stubble. 
At  this  stage  they  may  be  also  left  out  at  nights  on  the 
common,  but  they  must  be  still  almost  daily  looked  after,  in 
order  that  the  young  ones  may  not  get  intermixed  with  other 
flocks,  which  they  are  still  liable  to  do ;  and  the  sooner  the 
stray  ones  are  again  put  among  their  own  flock  the  better, 
for  if  allowed  to  remain  many  days  with  a  strange  flock,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  them  to  haunt  with  their  own  afterwards. 
When  they  do  get  mixed  among  others,  the  easiest  way  to 
recover  them  is  to  use  a  stick  four  or  live  feet  long,  with  a 
crook  at  the  end  of  it  similar  to  a  shepherd’s  crook,  with 
which  you  can  single  out  your  own,  by  passing  the  crook 
round  the  neck  of  the  gosling.  This  feat  requires  some 
dexterity  iu  doing,  in  order  to  avoid  an  attack  of  the  old 
ones,  for  they  will  surround  you  with  threatening  gestures, 
and  loud  hissing,  and  will  wait  the  opportunity  of  your 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  young  one,  when,  if  not  quick  in 
doing  so,  you  will  most  probably  receive  a  blow  from  behind 
from  the  wings  of  the  old  gander,  which,  together  with  a 
not  very  pleasant  nip  with  his  bill,  will  tend  to  quicken  your 
movements  exceedingly.  After  the  goslings  get  older  they 
do  not  so  readily  intermix  with  other  flocks,  except  in  case 
of  a  fox  paying  them  a  visit,  which  he  sometimes  does,  and 
commits  sad  havoc  among  them. 

Another  source  of  profit  derived  from  geese  are  their 
feathers  and  quills,  but  these  are  now,  as  is  well  known, 
greatly  deteriorated  in  value  to  what  they  used  to  be — the 
price  of  the  latter  being  hardly  equivalent  to  the  trouble  of 
plucking  them.  Even  in  “the  good  old  times  of  Queen 
Bess,”  the  goose  seems  to  have  been  greatly  valued,  not 
only  as  a  dainty  dish,  but  also  for  her  quills  and  feathers ; 
for  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  that  queen,  in  speaking  of  the 
goose,  says — “Well  fare  thee,  gentle  goose,  which  bringetli 
to  a  man,  even  to  his  doore,  so  many  exceeding  commodities. 
For  the  goose  is  man’s  comfort  in  warre  or  peace,  sleeping 
or  waking.  What  prayse  soever  is  given  to  shootynge,  the 
goose  may  challenge  the  least  part  of  it.  How  well  does 
she  make  a  man  fare  at  his  table.  How  easilie  dothe  she 
make  a  man  lie  in  his  bedde.  How  fitte  even  as  her  feathers 
be  only  for  shootynge,  so  be  her  quills  for  writing  !  ” 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  where  great  quantities  of 
geese  are  kept,  it  is  said  that  they  are  stripped  of  their 
feathers  sometimes  as  often  as  five  times  in  the  year !  This 
I  consider  as  very  improbable,  as  the  feathers  cannot  ripen 
at  most  more  than  three  times  in  the  year  !  What  I  mean 
by  being  ripe  is,  that  when  so,  the  feathers  are  easily 
plucked,  and  have  no  signs  of  blood  attached  to  their  ends. 
The  best  time  to  feather  the  old  ones  the  first  time  in  each 
year  is  as  soon  as  the  young  ones  get  covered  with  feathers, 
and  again  about  Midsummer,  when  both  old  and  young 
ought  to  be  stripped  of  their  feathers  and  quills.  The 
feathers  should  be  taken  off  no  part  except  the  breast  and 
along  the  belly,  and  not  more  than  five  quills  taken  from 
each  wing.  If  it  be  fine  weather,  they  will  not  generally 
suffer  from  this  process ;  but  if  cold  or  wet  weather  imme¬ 
diately  succeeds  this  operation,  some  of  the  weaker  ones 


may  suffer.  The  old  ones  submit  quietly  to  be  plucked,  but 
the  young  ones  are  very  unruly,  and  if  not  gently  handled 
they  may  be  easily  lamed,  from  the  efforts  they  make  to 
get  away. 

As  many  of  the  earlier  sorts  of  geese  (if  well-fed  during 
the  winter)  will  commence  laying  again  after  hatching  one 
brood,  if  not  too  late  in  finishing  laying  a  second  time,  they 
ought  to  be  set  again,  but  the  second  hatching  never  thrives 
so  well,  or  gets  to  the  size  of  the  first,  consequently  they 
are  not  of  so  much  value,  being  generally  sold  for  one 
shilling  less  each  than  the  earlier  ones.  I  would  recommend 
not  to  feather  the  second  hatched  ones  at  all,  as  they  are 
very  liable  to  die  from  the  effects  of  it  afterwards.* 

About  the  commencement  of  harvest  is  the  usual  time 
when  the  cottager  disposes  of  his  young  geese  to  the 
farmers  and  others,  in  order  to  fatten  them  on  the  stubbles 
for  market  or  for  their  own  use.  He  will  then  be  amply  re¬ 
paid,  if  successful,  for  all  the  past  trouble  and  attention 
which  he  has  paid  them ;  for,  if  successful,  he  will  find  that 
his  five  brood  geese  will  have  nurtured  and  brought  up  at 
least  nine  young  ones  each,  which  mil  sell — at  least  they 
do  here — at  3s.  3d.  each  ;  this  will  amount  to  the  handsome 
sum  of  upwards  of  £8,  including  the  feathers  and  quills. 
After  allowing  for  the  year’s  keep  of  each  goose,  together 
with  the  gander,  to  be  two  bushels  of  oats  each,  at  2s.  per 
bushel,  this  amounts  to  £1  4s.,  together  with  about  6s.  worth 
of  oatmeal,  and  three  bushels  of  oats  for  the  young  ones, 
for  the  first  month  ;  making  in  all  £1  16s.  for  expenses, 
against  £8,  leaving  a  clear  profit  to  the  cottager  of  upwards 
of  £6. 

But  let  it  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  geese  can  only  be 
kept  thus  advantageously  by  a  cottager  on  a  common,  where 
such  cottager  has  a  right  of  depasturage  thereon  with  geese ; 
otherwise  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  profitably  kept  by  any 
one,  not  even  by  a  farmer,  except  on  fens  or  marshy  lands, 
where  little  else  will  thrive ;  for  it  is  well  known  by  every 
intelligent  farmer,  that  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  pasture 
land  than  the  excrement  of  geese,  and  none  such  will  allow 
them  to  be  seen  on  their  farm,  except  for  fattening  on  the 
stubbles. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  after  geese  have  been  well 
stubbled,  they  will  require  little  more  fattening — such  is,  and 
ought  to  be  the  case,  provided  they  have  had  a  good  range 
of  stubble,  and  a  sufficiency  of  water ;  but  many  buy  them 
otf  the  common,  who  have  not  stubbles  to  fatten  them, 
and  such  as  do  this  ought  to  have  an  empty  out-house  to 
put  them  in,  for  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  about, 
which  prevents  them  fattening  so  soon,  besides,  as  has 
already  been  said,  doing  injury  to  the  herbage  wherever 
they  go.  The  out-house  in  which  they  are  kept  ought  to 
be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  well  littered  with  straw  every 
alternate  day.  Two  troughs  should  be  used,  one  for  dry 
oats,  and  the  other,  which  must  be  larger,  for  holding 
vegetables,  such  as  chopped  cabbage,  lettuce,  turnips,  Ac., 
these,  which  will  be  plentiful  in  every  garden  at  that  time,  i 
are  not  only  economical,  but  excellent  feeding,  on  which 
they  will  fatten  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  goose  when  thus 
fattened,  will  be  found,  when  cooked,  to  be  far  superior  in 
flavour  to  those  fed  in  the  stubble.  Among  the  vegetables 
already  enumerated,  there  is  none  equalled  by  the  Swedish 
turnip  for  fattening  properties,  these  must  be  cut  into  small 
pieces,  about  half- an  inch  square,  and  put  into  a  trough 
among  clean  water.  This  vegetable  I  prefer  before  any 
other  for  geese,  and  if  plentifully  fed  on  it,  together  with  j 
a  sufficiency  of  dry  oats,  and  clean  water,  they  will  fatten 
on  such  food  in  five  weeks,  and  be  found  of  a  superior 
flavour  to  the  generality  of  fattened  geese.  They  may  also  , 
be  given  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  such  as  potato  peelings, 
&c.,  and  the  refuse  small  potatoes,  if  not  intended  for 
planting,  may  be  given  them,  but  they  must  be  cut  in  two 
previously.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  when  put  up  to  fatten, 
they  will  not  relish  much  the  vegetables  mentioned,  but 
after  that  they  will  begin  to  devour  them  greedily. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  young  geese  are  sold  off 
the  common  by  the  cottager  for  3s.  3d.  each ;  this  is  when  the 
stubbles  are  nearly  ready  for  them  ;  they,  therefore,  cost  the  j 
farmer  nothing,  as  it  were,  for  the  expense  of  fattening,  and  | 
are  generally  sold,  on  an  average,  for  5s.  each,  leaving  a  profit  ; 

*  We  recommend  it  not  to  be  done  at  all.  It  is  a  barbarous  custom. 

Ed>  Ci  G. 
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of  Is.  9d.  each  to  the  farmer,  thus  both  cottager  and  farmer 
are  benefited  by  the  keeping  of  geese,  and  I  will  now  en¬ 
deavour  to  show  how  others  may  be  also  benefited  who  are 
desirous  of  fattening  a  few  for  their  own  use.  These  ought 
to  buy  them  a  little  sooner,  when  they  may  be  purchased 
for  about  half-a-crown  each,  and  if  fed  as  has  been  re- 
:  commended,  allowing  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  of  oats 
1  to  each  goose,  with  a  sufficiency  of  tho  vegetables  named 
above,  they  will  be  found  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  far 
richer  in  flavour,  and  with  more  firmness  in  their  flesh  than 
I  the  geese  usually  sold  in  the  market. — Llebig. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By  Henry  Wenman  Newman,  Esq. 

( Continued  from  page  325.) 

HIVES  AND  BOXES. 

The  best  of  hives  for  increase  of  stock,  after  all,  is  the 
old  straw  hive,  so  generally  used  by  the  cottager.  They  can 
be  purchased  with  holes  for  glasses  in  the  best  bee  comities. 
They  should  stand  on  wooden  floors,  the  best  mode  being 
to  have  a  fixed  stand  and  board,  with  a  moveable  board  upon 
it,  so  that  the  upper  board  can  be  removed  and  cleaned, 
and  replaced,  at  pleasure.  Mr.  Nutt’s  boxes  are  orna¬ 
mental,  and  the  public  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  them  ; 
but  an  improvement  may  be  made  in  them.  His  theory, 
that  the  queen  never  lays  eggs  in  the  side  boxes  of  her 
colonies,  is  erroneous,  as  it  is  proved  that  the  queen  lays 
wherever  there  are  brood  combs.  Probably,  in  a  succession 
of  bad  seasons,  the  side  boxes  have  never  been  completely 
filled,  and  the  stocks  have  dwindled  (as  was  the  case  with 
my  own),  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  queen  never 
laid  her  eggs  in  them. 

I  do  not  recommend  bee-houses ;  they  encourage  vermin 
and  dirt  of  all  sorts  ;  but  I  will  allow  they  possess  one  good 
quality — probably,  if  the  aspect  is  s.  e.,  the  combs  may 
never  be  melted  by  the  heat.  Neat  boxes  with  glasses 
are  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  of  bees.  In  a  good 
season  the  glasses  will  be  filled  twice  with  the  purest  honey. 
I  shall  give  a  description  of  the  various  hives  which  I  re¬ 
commend  ;  my  own  straw  hives  are  covered  with  earthen¬ 
ware  pans,  which  I  find  the  least  troublesome.  Hackles 
harbour  mice,  and  other  vermin,  and  if  they  are  not  well 
made,  rain  gets  into  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  the  combs  in 
that  part  will  be  mouldy — desertion  by  the  bees  being  often 
the  consequence. 

The  covering  I  use  for  my  straw  hives  is  the  large 
earthenware  pan ;  between  the  pan  and  the  hive  there 
should  be  a  little  straw  or  hay.  In  the  hot  season  of  1840, 
when  in  June  the  thermometer  reached  88°  in  the  shade, 
none  of  my  hives  were  destroyed  by  the  melting  of  the 
combs,  although  no  extra  precaution  was  taken.  In  Oxford¬ 
shire  I  met  with  a  cottager  who  had  two  destroyed  by  the 
heat  within  one  week  of  the  end  of  June,  and  another  in 
the  adjoining  parish.  All  three  of  these  hives  had  the 
common  straw  hackle  for  a  covering,  but  stones  instead  of 
boards  to  rest  on.  Bees,  in  seasons  like  that  of  1840,  ought 
to  be  shaded  with  boughs  of  trees,  or  covered  with  wet 
cloths,  from  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the 
afternoon,  unless  they  are  in  shaded  bee-liouses. 

No  amateur  in  bees  ought  to  be  without  the  show-bar 
hive ;  a  small  cast,  or  second  swarm,  is  sufficient  to  put  into 
one  of  these  hives,  but,  unless  taken  great  care  of,  they  die  in 
the  winter.  I  have  two  of  these  hives.  I  have  seen  the 
queen  lay  eggs ;  she  goes  liead-foremost  into  the  cell  first, 
to  examine  it,  she  then  turns  round  and  goes  backward  into 
the  cell  to  deposit  her  egg.  By  frequently  opening  these 
show  hives  the  bees  by  degrees  become  accustomed  to  it. 

All  hives  and  boxes  should  be  looked  at  once  a-day,  at 
least,  to  guard  against  accidents.  The  entrance  to  a  hive 
may  be  stopped  up,  or  fifty  other  accidents  may  happen. 
Boxes  are  constantly  infested  with  spiders,  which  weave  their 
webs  in  all  directions.  These  should  be  swept  away,  for,  if 
neglected,  you  will  generally  find  in  them  several  dead  bees. 
The  boards  should  be  swept  about  twice  a  year ;  many  bee¬ 
keepers  never  do  so  at  all.  In  a  populous  hive  it  is  safe  to 
do  it,  but  only  in  cold  weather. 


The  Huisli  hive  is  pretty,  and  well  intended  by  the  in¬ 
ventor  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  bees  often  make  their  combs 
in  a  different  direction  from  what  the  owner  wishes,  and 
then  the  extraction  of  the  combs  is  almost  impossible. 
Boxes,  which  I  am  very  fond  of  myself,  in  the  winter  have 
one  good  quality:  if  there  be  one  straw  hive  in  the  apiary, 
that  most  impudent  enemy  of  bees,  the  black-headed  large 
tomtit,  always  prefers  the  straw,  which  he  nibbles  at  for  ten 
minutes  together  to  worry  the  bee  ;  but  I  never  saw  him  at 
a  box. 

The  perpetual  cry  of  want  of  room  in  hives  and  boxes 
may  be  carrjed  too  far;  frequently,  on  examination  of  my 
boxes,  I  have  found  the  vacant  space  filled  with  cobwebs, 
and  numbers  of  dead  bees  enveloped  in  them.  How  often, 
too,  do  we  see  the  side  boxes  begin  to  be  filled,  and,  when  a 
wet  month  arrives,  the  side  boxes  deserted,  and  parts  of  a 
few  combs  left  untenanted;  yet  writers  persist  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  peasants  in  Scotland  to  keep  as  many  bees  as 
they  do  in  the  splendid  climate  of  Switzerland !  If  we  could 
bargain  for  a  dozen  summers  such  as  1842  and  1840,  a  great 
deal  more  might  be  done  in  Great  Britain.  The  proof  how 
the  matter  stands  is  plain  :  for  one  stock  of  bees  kept  in 
Great  Britain  by  cottagers,  there  are  fifty  in  Switzerland, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  climate  is  more  equal. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  Hive. — Mr.  Taylor  (whose  book  on  bees  has 
gone  through  four  editions)  has  certainly  invented  a  new 
hive,  more  compact  than  Mr.  Nutt’s.  The  glasses  are 
placed  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  manner,  and  easily  taken 
off  when  filled  with  honey.  These  hives  are  now  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  and,  in  good  seasons,  are  very  useful  as  well  as  | 
ornamental ;  at  the  same  time,  no  hives  are  equal  to  the 
old  straw  hives  for  productiveness,  and  they  are  more  free  1 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  Boxes  should  be  : 
painted  a  light  straw  colour,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  rays  of  ! 
the  sun  too  much.  If  hives  or  boxes  are  too  small,  the 
bees  soon  make  their  combs  down  to  the  board,  and  then  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  raise  them  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  them.  Indeed,  in  a  very  populous  hive,  it 
cannot  be  done  without  danger  and  great  annoyance,  as 
the  operator  will  find  all  the  combs  glued  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Milton's  Hives. — When  visitiug  the  Crystal  Palace, 

I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Milton’s  hive  ;  he  showed  me 
one  which  was  full  of  honey,  about  the  7th  of  June.  It  is 
astonishing  how  his  bees  must  have  worked  to  have  filled 
the  combs  so  full,  as  there  is  not  much  of  the  Trifolium 
repens  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Park ;  probably,  a  strong 
honey  dew  on  the  sycamore  trees,  or  the  maple,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
garden  and  nursery  ground  not  far  off.  I  admire  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Mr.  Milton’s  hives ;  they  form  a  pleasing  variety 
to  those  amateurs  who  like  to  have  everything  new.  I  un¬ 
fortunately  did  not  see  Mr.  Payne’s  hives,  which,  I  believe, 
were  there ;  but  I  saw  Mr.  Taylor’s  beautiful  assortment, 
which  I  have  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

( Continued  from  page  324.) 

While  entertaining  this  strong  disbelief  in  the  dornesti- 
eability  of  any  species  which  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  genus 
Phasianus,  it  is  only  right  to  state  the  opinion  which  other 
well-informed  persons  hold  respecting  birds  which  are  as 
yet  known,  in  their  living  state,  to  but  very  few  Englishmen 
indeed.  Mr.  Edward  Blyth,  the  very  able  and  accomplished 
Curator  to  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Museum  at  Calcutta,  writes, 

“  From  what  I  have  observed,  I  should  not  think  that  the 
Polyplectrons  are  domesticable,  but  I  have  only  seen  them 
in  aviaries.  The  Kallij  pheasants  ( albocristatus ,  melanolus, 
Horsjieldi,  lineatus,  erythrophthalmvs),  I  very  strongly  sus¬ 
pect,  are  reclaimable.  The  great  Fireback  ( Ignitus )  I  have 
had  extremely  tame,  but  the  pair  were  much  too  valuable  to 
me  to  be  experimented  on,  at  least  in  this  way.”  Here  are 
some  brilliant  subjects  for  trial ;  and  if,  after  all,  we  get  no  1 
new  court-yard  pet,  we  shall,  at  least,  have  introduced  a 
magnificent  addition  to  our  aviaries.  But,  to  my  mind,  a 
great  argument  that  they  are  not  reclaimable,  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  reclaimed  by  the  natives  of  India. 
Even  the  gold  and  the  silver  pheasants  have  been  bred 
with  us  for  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  (their)  generations 
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to  become  as  tame  as  house  lambs,  if  tamability  made  part 
of  their  fortune,  or  their  phrenology.  Let  the  reader  con¬ 
trast  all  he  has  ever  heard,  or  known,  respecting  the  docility 
of  home-bred  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  with  Mr.  Blyth’s 
relation  of  what  is  now  passing  under  his  eyo  with  respect 
to  wild  pea-fowl. 

“In  many  places  they  (the  wild  peafowl)  are  protected 
by  the  Hindoo  inhabitants,  and  become  very  tame,  though 
unreclaimed. — See  an  anecdote  quoted  in  my  notice  of  the 
Indian  Cranes,  published  in  Sir  W.  Jardine’s  ‘Contributions 
to  Ornithology,’  1850.  The  few  I  have  seen  were  as  wild 
as  they  could  bo,  not  permitting  an  approach  within  gun¬ 
shot;  and  we  could  only  get  at  them  when  driven  forward 
by  a  line  of  beaters  in  the  direction  of  our  concealed  posi¬ 
tion,  picking  them  off  as  they  Hew  over.  The  Jungle  fowl 
and  black  partridge  were,  however,  our  chief  objects  of 
pursuit;  and  1  may  mention  that  a  wild  pea-chick  is  most 
undeservedly  under-rated  in  this  country  for  the  table. 
The  old  birds  of  either  sex  are  only  fit  to  make  soup  of. 
Many  are  taken  alive  by  certain  Shikaris  (game-purveyors), 
who  occasionally  bring  them  to  Calcutta  tor  sale,  their  fea¬ 
thers  uninjured,  but  the  eyes  sewn  up,  and  that  very  coarsely. 
A  row  of  these  temporarily-blinded  birds  they  carry  perched 
on  a  pole,  and  they  are  generally  well-fed  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  having  been  caught  some  time  and  attentively  fed. 
When  the  ligatures  which  had  closed  the  eyelids  are  cut,  (and 
this  is  a  nice  operation  sometimes,  from  the  festered  or 
united  state  of  the  parts,  requiring  the  skilful  use  of  a 
lancet  or  sharp  pen-knife,  yet  the  bird  soon  recovers,  how¬ 
ever  disfigured  for  a  time,)  they  are  as  wild  as  any  ncwly- 
caught  pheasant  ;  but  placed  with  fowls  and  other  tame  poultry, 
they  are  not  long  in  becoming  sufficiently  familiar,  i.e.,  in 
losing  much  of  their  timidity,"  Further,  it  appears,  “  The 
tame  peafowl  of  England  does  not,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
differ  from  the  wild  bird  in  any  particular  whatever.  But  1 
have  never  heard  of  white  or  pied  peafowl  in  this  country, 
except  some  of  the  former  recently  imported,  and  which 
breed  here  most  freely.”  Unless  any  newly-captured  bird 
begins  soon  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and,  after 
an  indulgence  of  the  first  passion  of  grief  and  rage  at.  the 
loss  of  liberty,  tries  to  look  about  it  with  the  manifest  con¬ 
viction  that  “  what  can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured,”  like 
these  poor  wild  peafowl  after  their  cruel  discipline  of  tem¬ 
porary  blindness,  I  believe  that  all  hope  of  domesticating  it 
or  its  offspring  may  be  deferred  in  scccula  sceculomm  (for  ages 
of  ages). 

Both  the  golden  and  the  silver  pheasants  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  modern,  though  not  recent,  acquisitions  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  may  have  been  imperfectly  known  to  the 
ancients  by  rumour,  as  well  as  by  skins,  or  even  by  a  few 
of  their  more  remarkable  feathers.  Cuvier,  indeed,  suggests 
that  the  Phoenix  of  those  days  was  no  other  than  our  golden 
pheasant. — See  Pliny’s  description  for  the  points  of  agree¬ 
ment.  Tlio  points  of  disagreement,  and  the  fabulous  portion 
of  its  history,  are  scarcely  more  inconsistent  with  truth,  than 
were  very  lately  entertained  notions  respecting  the  birds  of 
Paradise,  or  even  than  the  current  and  popular  belief  of  the 
way  in  which  struthious  birds  are  hatched.  The  golden 
pheasant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Aldrovandi, 
although  he  quotes  Marco  Polo’s  notice  of  the  Long-tailed 
or  Reeve’s  pheasant,  which  states  that  “  in  the  regions 
Ergimul  and  Cirquth  (wherever  they  may  be),  which  are 
tributary  to  the  Great  Cham,  very  largo  pheasants  are 
found  (supposed  of  that  size,  to  be  in  proportion  to  their 
appendages),  with  such  a  length  of  tail  as  to  exceed 
eighteen  palms.”  The  imported  spoils  of  our  birds  may  be 
those  alluded  to,  when  he  relates  that  “  Ornithologus  writes 
that  certain  fisherman,  at  stated  times  of  the  year,  imitate  I 
know  not  what  kind  of  flies  by  means  of  pheasant’s  feathers, 
with  which,  attached  to  a  hook,  they  manage  to  deceive  tlio 
fish."  Such  gaudy  feathers  aro  in  great  request  at  the 
present  day  by  the  gentlemen  who  successfully  trace  the 
course  of  our  salmon  streams.  But  another  half-forgotten 
naturalist  furnishes  us  with  a  still  more  precise  historic 
record,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned.  Albin  Albik, 
vol.  iii.  page  34,  figures  the  golden  pheasant  as  “  The  Red 
Pheasant  Cock  from  China.”  He  says,  “  I  do  not  find  this 
beautiful  bird  described  by  any  author ;  it  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Honourable  John  Spencer ,  Esquire,  at  his 
house  in  Windsor  Park,  where  I  went  by  his  order  to  draw 


it”  (July  21,  1735).  His  next  plate,  dated  two  years  later, 
gives  the  silver  pheasant  under  the  title  of  “The  White 
China  Pheasant.”  After  a  description,  he  adds,  “This  bird 
I  saw  at  a  lady's  at  Enfield,  where  I  made  a  drawing  from 
it.  I  do  not  find  this  bird  described  in  any  author.”  1). 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  KEETING  FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  find  fault,  especially  when  it  is 
with  one’s  favourites,  but  I  fear  I  must,  nevertheless,  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  a  great  number  of  the  fowls  which  are  kept 
in  England  are  a  sad,  worthless  community,  sadly  neglected, 
and  sadly  standing  in  need  of  reform. 

According  to  an  insertion  in  the  Times  a  few  weeks  back 
(quoting  the  number  given  in  the.  trade  returns),  108,365,121 
eggs  were  imported  in  eleven  months,  giving  an  increase,  I 
find,  of  90,545,262  since  1848.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  going  to  other  countries  to  supply  this  advancing 
demand  for  eggs — which  must  be  rather  stale  before  tliey 
can  be  made  use  of — how  many  thousand  families  of  the 
working  classes  there  are  at  home,  to  whom  an  addition  of 
two  shillings  or  half-a-crown  per  week,  to  the  present 
earnings,  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  would  be  most  accept 
able. ;  and  whose  children  are  daily  injured  in  character,  for 
want  of  some  rational  occupation  and  employment.  I  speak 
of  this  pursuit  now  as  an  assistance  only,  not  as  an  entire 
occupation.  I  heard  (the  intelligence  came  from  a  custom¬ 
house  officer  at  a  port  in  tho  West  of  England,  of  no  very 
considerable  importance)  that  seventy  tons  of  eggs  were 
landed  at  the  quay,  and  weighed  at  the  railway  by  which 
they  were  forwarded,  in  one  day.  Now,  if  the  hundred  and 
sixty  or  two  hundred  thousand  hens  employed  to  lay  these 
eggs  in  a  week,  could  be  divided  among  twenty  thousand 
families  near  the  places  where  the  demand  exists,  how 
much  more  satisfaction  there  would  be  in  their  consumption, 
than  there  possibly  can  be,  after  they  have  become  many 
days  old,  and  subjected  to  the  shaking  of  a  sea  voyage. 

The  minimum  price  for  new-laid  eggs  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  a  penny  and  tliree-lialfpence  each,  pro¬ 
vided  the  purchasers  can  depend  on  their  freshness ;  those 
for  puddings  vary  between  twelve  and  twenty  for  a  shilling. 
I  believe  the  price  in  other  places  bears  about  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  price  of  other  commodities.  The  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  disposed  of  must  of  course  depend  much 
on  the  locality,  and  the  distance  of  a  market ;  but  tho  col¬ 
lection  and  sale  of  eggs  might  surely  be  arranged  and 
carried  out  by  some  one  person,  for  all  the  small  poultry 
keepers  in  a  neighbourhood,  with  advantage  both  to  himself 
and  his  employers.  I  think  Mr.  Richardson  mentions,  that 
in  Ireland,  this  matter  of  collecting  eggs  is  managed  by 
young  boys,  the  amount  of  whose  pay  depends  on  the  care 
and  steadiness  with  which  the  task  is  executed.  I  think 
this  plan  would  increase  tho  benefit  of  the  trifle  earned  a 
hundred-fold,  by  often  making  a  steady,  intelligent  man,  out 
of  an  idle,  careless  boy.  At  the  present  time,  when  so  many 
farmers,  headed  by  a  greatly  respected  and  illustrious  pro¬ 
moter  of  agricultural  improvement,  are  turning  then'  atten¬ 
tion  towards  the  rearing  of  poultry,  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  who  would  kindly  assist  their  poorer  neighbours  will) 
both  advice  and  help  in.  finding  a  market  for  tho  produce  of 
their  little  hen-yards. 

The  characters  of  children  are  improved,  in  many  respects, 
by  having  live  stock  entrusted  to  them.  Pretty  creatures  to 
love  and  pet,  and  tend  with  care. 

I  will  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  plain  hints  for  the 
use  of  such  persons  as  may  wish  to  adopt  my  suggestion, 
but  who  may  not  be  at  present  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  keeping  a  few  fowls  with  economy. 

Be  careful,  in  tho  first  place,  to  feed  with  economy ;  let 
the  fowls  have  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  but  take  care 
that  none  is  wasted.  Middlings,  for  common  use,  is  as  good 
as  barley-meal,  and  half  the  price.  It  will  not  be  found  bad 
economy  to  buy  oat-meal  for  tlio  chickens,  although  it  is 
rather  dear.  Give  a  little  meat.  Tho  liquor  in  which  bacon 
or  other  meat  has  been  boiled  is  very  good  to  mix  with  the 
meal. 

In  the  second  place,  do  not  encourage  any  lazy  ones 
among  the  little  flock.  Do  not  keep  a  hen  that  lays  less 
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than  two  eggs  in  three  days,  without  you  have  some  good 
reason  for  sparing  her.  If  the  hens  which  ought  to  lay  are 
inclined  to  take  holiday  (except  during  the  moulting),  re¬ 
mind  them  of  their  duty,  by  giving  warm  food  every  morn¬ 
ing  until  they  lay  again,  hut  do  not  let  fowls  eat  of  it  which 
lay  well  without.  Let  there  he  a  supply  of  oyster  or  shell¬ 
fish  shells  broken  up,  or  old  building  rubbish,  as  fowls  must 
have  lime  in  some  shape  for  their  egg-shells. 

In  the  third  place,  carry  on  your  little  trade  with  perfect 
honesty — have  no  concealments.  Write  the  date  upon  the 
eggs,  and  after  they  are  four  days  old,  sell  them  no  longer 
as  new  laid  eggs,  but  at  a  somewhat  cheaper  rate.  I  believe 
there  would  be  a  much  greater  demand  for  fresh  eggs  than 
there  is  now,  if  those  which  are  sold  as  such  could  be  fully 
depended  on. 

Fourthly — keep  as  little  unproductive  stock  as  possible. 
The  most  expensive  time  with  fowls  is  from  when  they 
cease  to  be  quite  chickens,  until  they  become  productive. 
It  is  therefore  advisable,  for  economy’s  sake,  to  pick  out 
all  not  intended  for  stock,  and  sell  them  for  the  table  at 
three  or  lour  months  old.  Pullets  of  common  breeds  will 
often  not  lay  until  they  are  eight  or  nine  months  old ;  some 
of  choicer  kinds  lay  much  earlier. 

I  have  never  found  any  kind  of  fowl  so  good,  or  so  profit¬ 
able,  as  the  Cochin-China,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  arrive, 
shortly ,  when  the  poor  man,  as  well  as  the  rich,  may  possess 
his  cock  and  hens  of  this  excellent  sort.  They  are  at 
present  dear,  but  with  a  little  time  and  patience,  I  am  sure 
a  stock  might  be  got  together  at  small  expense,  and  their 
great  superiority  as  profitable  poultry  is  so  well  worth  the 
etfort,  that  I  cannot  help  offering  a  suggestion  on  the  subject. 
I  speak  of  the  Cochin-China  not  as  fancy ,  but  only  as  'pro¬ 
ductive  stoc/i. 

First.  Make  it  your  business  to  know  thoroughly  what 
the  true  bred  fowls  should  be,  for  if  you  attempt  to  obtain 
them  without  this  thorough  knowledge,  your  trouble  is  only 
likely  to  lead  to  disappointment,  and  to  the  loss  of  your 
little  capital.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  fowl  are 
now  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  but  when  I 
select,  I  like  to  take  the  bird  in  my  hand;  it  should  be  very 
plump,  and  broad  made,  not  too  tall,  and  very  deep  from 
back  to  breast.  The  quality  of  the  fluff  is  very  important ; 
on  raising  that  on  the  thigh  with  the  hand,  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  texture  in  the  choicest  specimens  of  the 
Cochin-China  fowls,  and  in  some  of  a  coarser  kind,  as  there 
is  between  fioss  silk,  and  cotton.  When  you  know  what  the 
fowls  should  be,  and  where  to  find  some  of  first-rate  quality, 
get  together  half- a- guinea,  or  any  sum  you  can  manage,  and 
with  it  purchase  as  many  eggs  as  you  can  get.  Where  you 
buy  the  eggs,  notice  that  the  cocks  are  good,  and  take  care 
to  know  which  hen  laid  your  eggs  ;  any  amateur  who  obliges 
you  with  a  few  eggs  will  pardon  you  for  being  thus  particular, 
when  he  knows  of  how  much  importance  this  little  sum  of 
money  is  to  you.  Give  these  eggs,  and  no  others,  however 
small  their  number,  to  one  good  hen  that  you  can  well 
depend  on ;  raise  the  chickens  with  great  care,  and  feed 
them  very  abundantly.  When  they  grow  up  to  be  cock-birds 
and  pullets,  sell  the  young  cocks,  and  keep  the  two  best 
pullets ;  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  more  than  two 
pullets,  you  may  be  glad  to  let  the  remainder  go  with  the 
cocks,  as  an  inducement  to  purchasers  to  take  them,  for  it  is 
often  very  difiicult  to  get  rid  of  cocks  alone.  With  the 
money  thus  produced,  buy  a  good  young  cock,  the  best  your 
funds  will  permit  you  to  choose,  and  take  care  that  he  is  not 
of  the  same  blood  as  your  pullets.  The  following  spring 
you  will  have  young  fowls  fit  to  breed  from  at  once,  and 
which  will  continue  to  increase  in  value  and  good  qualities 
for  a  long  time. 

I  am  really  almost  ashamed  of  returning  again  and  again 
to  this  well- worked  subject  of  Cochin-China  fowls,  but  I  find 
them  so  very  fit  for  the  purpose  I  now  advocate,  that  I 
cannot  forbear.  It  is  a  recommendation  that  they  are 
easily  kept  to  the  place  intended  for  them ;  while  the  work¬ 
ing  man  is  at  his  daily  occupation,  he  cannot  afford  to  let 
his  hens  amuse  their  leisure  by  turning  his  neighbours  into 
enemies,  by  trespassing  and  depredations  ;  this  need  not  be 
feared  with  Cochin-Chinas.  They  also  come  to  maturity,  and 
begin  to  lay  so  early,  that  at  the  age  when  other  fowls  are 
most  expensive,  and  when  eggs  are  scarce,  they  begin  to 
produce.  Anster  Bonn. 


JUDGING  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

1  here  is  one,  and  only  one,  way  to  judge  correctly  florists’ 
flowers  shown  in  stands.  How  often  does  it  happen  that 
judges  go  into  the  exhibition  room  to  award  prizes  without 
either  pencil  or  paper.  They  look  from  end  to  end,  and 
returning  say,  “  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  hard  task,  for 
the  stands  are  really  good,  but  we  must  make  haste,  for  the 
doors  have  to  be  open  at  such  a  time.”  After  having  gone 
several  times  over  a  dozen  stands  of  dahlias,  they  say,  “  Put 
the  first  prize  on  that,  we  all  agree  this  is  the  best. — Now 
for  the  second.”  Then  over  they  go  again,  and  at  last  find 
one  they  think  the  next  best.  “  Now  for  the  third.” — “Well, 
I  think  that  should  have  it;  we  had  a  sad  job  to  say  which 
of  those  had  to  be  second;  well,  put  it  on,  we  have  avast 
deal  to  do  yet,  and  we  have  been  a  long  time  over  this  lot.” 
I  hen  the  sixes  are  got  over  in  the  same  uncertain  way. 

Now,  when  competition  is  anything  like  equal,  no  man 
can  judge  by  the  eye  alone.  He  cannot  lift  stands  together 
to  compare,  as  he  could  in  class  showing;  but  when  judges 
proceed  to  examine,  if  they  will  follow  the  plan  I  lay  down, 
they  cannot  make  a  mistake.  I  take  two  stands  of  twelves,— 
dahlias,  for  example,  but  it  holds  good  in  all  stand-showing. 
Let  one  of  the  judges  have  pencil  and  paper,  or  note  book, 
and  let  them  start  at  the  front  row  at  the  left-hand  corner. 
I  will  suppose  there  arc  two  stands,  and  call  them  A.  and  B. 
By  once  going  over,  the  judges  readily  see  which  stand  has 
the  most  good  blooms,  and  which  the  next,  and  so  on.  I 
give  nothing  to  bad  or  middling  flowers;  they  must  go  for 
nothing.  The  exhibitors  must  put  better  in,  or  they  will 
not  win  a  first  prize,  if  there  is  a  stand  that  has  one  point 
more.  It  will  be  the  means  of  having  better  stands  on  the 
table  in  future,  for  the  exhibitor  will  not  run  his  blooms  so 
far,  tempted  by  a  desire  to  win  many  prizes,  nor  put  a  part 
good  into  the  twenty-fours,  a  part  into  his  twelves,  and  a 
part  to  the  sixes,  instead  of  making  one  good  stand. 

If  two  stands  have  equal  points,  I  divide  the  prize  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Judges  thus  judging,  can  show  their  notes 
of  each  stand,  without  the  least  fear  of  well-founded  dissa¬ 
tisfaction,  and  show  where  such  and  such  stand  or  stands 
lost  the  prize  by  bad  blooms.  1  do  not  write  because  I 
think  this  plan  will  do,  but  from  experience  of  its  success ; 
but  the  judges  must  be  competent,  and  know  Mr.  Glenny’s 
standards. — .T.  (Jrossi.inu,  ietlon  Park,  Northumberland. 


Dahlias.- 

—Stand  A. 
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Dahlias.- 

—Stand  B. 
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Good 

B  wins,  having  eight  points ;  A  but  seven. 


YORKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

The  first  show  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  12th  and  13th  February,  in  the  Riding  School, 
Halifax.  It  was  well  attended,  and  was  the  finest  exhibition 
of  domestic  poultry  ever  seen  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  judges  were — Edward  Bond,  Esq.,  Middleton  Lodge, 
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Leeds  ;  Samuel  Nutt,  Esq.,  York  ;  and  James  Bissell,  Esq., 
Birmingham.  The  honorary  secretary,  to  whom  much 
j  praise  is  due  for  the  success  of  the  show,  is  W.  H.  Heaton, 
;  Esq.  The  successful  exhibitors  in  each  class  were  as  fol- 
I  lows: — 

Spanish. — Captain  Wyndham  Hornby,  It.N.,  Kn'flwsley,  Prescot; 
John  Henry  Peck,  Esq.,  Wigan. 

Dorking. — Watson  Chapman,  Esq.,  York ;  Captain  Wyndham  Hornby, 
1  It.N.,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 

Cochin-China. — Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  Eaton  Mascott,  near  Shrews¬ 
bury;  C.  H.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Beamsley  Hall,  near  Skipton ;  Charles  Bar- 
stow,  Esq.,  Halifax;  Robert  John  Simpson,  Esq.,  Sandbach,  Cheshire; 
James  Cactell,  Esq.,  Hatfield  House,  Birmingham. 

Malay. — James  Dixon,  Esq.,  West  Brook  Place,  Bradford  ;  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son,  4,  Britannia  Street,  Deeds;  Mr.  George  Jackson,  Penley,  York. 

Game. — Samuel  Armitage,  Esq.,  Bradford ;  Henry  Kilner,  Esq., 
Laveraek  Lane,  Lightcliffe,  near  Halifax  ;  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Halifax. 

Golden  Pheasants. —  Henry  Clapham,  Esq.,  Aireweil,  Keighley;  Richard 
Adams,  Esq.,  Selby  ;  James  Dixon,  Esq.,  West  Brook  Place,  Bradford. 

I  Silver  Pheasants. — Henry  Clapham,  Esq.,  Aireweil,  Keighley;  William 
j  Ludlarn,  Esq.,  Bradford;  Joseph  Kinder,  Esq.,  Elmwood-grove,  Leeds. 

|  Chittuprat. — Mr.  Joseph  Tuley,  Matchless  House,  Keighley ;  William 

j  Smith,  Esq.,  Kent  House,  Halifax. 

Poland.— James  Dixon,  Esq.,  West  Brook  Place,  Bradford  (Silver) ; 
John  Hadwen,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Kebroyd,  near  Halifax  (Silver). 

Any  other  Distinct  Breed. — Courtney  Kenny  Clarke,  Esq.,  Haugh 
|  End,  near  Halifax  (Columbian);  John  Taylor,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Cressey  House, 
j  London  (Andalusian). 

■  Bantams:  Gold  or  Silver  Laced. — Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  Eaton  Mas- 
i  cott,  Shrewsbury  (silver  laced)  ;  Jeremiah  Stansfeld  ltawson,  Esq., 
Grecnroyde,  near  Halifax;  John  Greenwood  Sugden,  Esq.,  Steeton  Hall, 
i  Keighley  (gold  laced). 

Bantams  :  Black,  White,  or  any  other  Variety. — James  Dixon,  Esq., 
West  Brook  Place,  Bradford  (black)  ;  Samuel  Armitage,  Esq.,  Bradford 
(white). 

Geese. — Henry  Ambler,  Esq.,  Watkinson  Hall,  near  Halifax  ;  Captain 
Wyndham  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 

Ducks. — Captain  Wyndham  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley,  Prescot;  James 
Dixon,  Esq.,  West  Brook  Place,  Bradford. 

Turkeys. — Edward  Akroyd,  Esq.,  Denton  Park;  Henry  Ambler,  Esq., 
Watkinson  Hall,  near  Halifax. 

Extra  Prizes. — For  the  best  cock  in  the  exhibition— James  Cattell, 
Esq.,  Hartfield  House,  Birmingham  (Cochin-China  cock).  For  the  best 
hen  in  the  exhibition — Robert  John  Simpson,  Esq.,  Sandbach,  Cheshire 
(Cochin-China  hen.) 

Extra  Stock. — The  judges  highly  commend  the  Cochin-China  fowls 
sent  by  Thomas  Sturgeon,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Grays,  Essex. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PIGEON. 

( Cont  in  ued  from  p.  281.) 

FOOD  FOR  PIGEONS. 

In  their  natural  state  they  eat  all  kinds  of  grain,  hut  prefer 
those  of  leguminous  plants.  In  a  state  of  domesticity  one 
cannot  so  much  vary  their  food,  consequently  the  vetch  or 
tare  has  been  chosen,  which  appears  the  most  economical 
and  the  best  to  feed  them  with  habitually.  However,  in 
those  countries  where  the  vetch  cannot  be  procured,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  other  grain,  wheat,  barley,  buck¬ 
wheat,  lentils,  peas,  small  beans,  maize  (especially  that 
small  kind  called  “  Forty-days  ”). 

All  these  kinds  of  food  may  be  given  without  precaution 
to  the  dove-house  pigeon,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  those  of  the  dovecote,  which  are  much  more  delicate,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  their  races  are  pure.  Some  of  this  food,  and 
especially  wheat,  relaxes  them  much,  makes  them  cold,  and 
often  causes  a  dangerous  scouting,  besides  which  it  fre¬ 
quently  occasions  the  eggs  to  be  soft,  and  retards  the  laying. 
As  soon  as  these  inconveniences  are  perceived,  they  must  be 
remedied,  by  giving  the  pigeons  canary  or  hemp  seed,  but 
in  a  small  quantity,  because  these  seeds  act  in  an  opposite 
manner  too  powerfully. 

Although  the  vetch  may  appear  to  be  the  best  food  for 
pigeons,  it  still  has  its  inconveniences,  particularly  when  too 
new.  It  then  causes  the  young  pigeons  a  diarrhoea,  which 
may  become  fatal,  unless  quickly  remedied  by  means  of  salt, 

I  as  we  shall  describe  presently.  There  is  no  economy  in 
i  purchasing  cheap  vetches,  because  the  birds  consume  more, 

1  and  they  are  not  so  nourishing.  Vetches  should  be  chosen 
heavy,  hard,  of  a  bright  and  deep  black,  and  a  true  econo¬ 
mist  cannot  do  better  than  have  his  provision  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance,  for  the  seed  agrees  better  with  the  pigeons  when  two 
t  years  old  than  the  year  it  is  grown.  Some  amateurs  have 
j  attempted  to  replace  the  vetch  with  the  small  garden  lean, 
l  but  its  size  prevents  the  small  species  from  swallowing  it, 
|  and  all  of  them  can  only  disgorge  it  with  great  difficulty, 
painfully,  and  sometimes  dangerously,  particularly  among 
the  Pouters.  Greg  peas  do  not  presont  so  many  incon¬ 
veniences. 

. 


If  wo  see  that  the  vetch  does  not  agree  with  the  dovecote 
pigeons,  instead  of  replacing  it  with  only  one  kind  of  grain, 
we  shall  do  better  by  mixing  all  those  we  have  just  named ; 
nature  would  dictate  to  each  pigeon  that  which  would  best 
agree  with  it.  The  dovecote  pigeons,  although  more  dedicate 
than  the  others,  still  subsist  on  a  greater  variety  of  food. 
They  easily  accustom  themselves  to  eat  the  crumb  of  bread, 
the  paste  given  to  poultry  to  fatten  them,  and  even  with 
meat  cut  very  small.  Should  they  be  very  much  pressed 
with  hunger,  they  will  seek  food  on  the  dunghills,  and  even 
in  tilth.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  the  sorrel  leaf,  and 
sometimes  peck  it  in  the  gardens.  Some  pigeons  will  even 
eat  insects.  'When  pigeons  are  backward  in  laying,  and 
require  urging  to  set,  we  must  give  them  food  prepared  for 
them,  which  consists  of  one  quart  of  canary  seed,  one  quart 
of  hemp  seed,  and  one  quart  of  buckwheat.  We  may  throw 
them  a  few  handfuls  of  this  daily,  but  only  during  winter 
and  the  moulting  season.  This  food  warms  them,  and  soon 
induces  them  to  brood.  We  may,  without  any  gradual  transi¬ 
tion,  make  them  do  without  any  other  food  than  this ;  hut 
that  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  depriving  them  of  it,  and 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  wean  them  from  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
useless,  that  is  to  say,  when  their  young  ones  are  hatched. 
We  then  begin  to  mix  some  vetch  seed  with  it,  at  first  in 
small  quantities,  and  increase  it  by  degrees,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  it  is  all  vetch. 

All  pigeons  are  passionately  fond  of  salt.  Even  when  an 
old  wall  loaded  with  saltpetre  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  residence,  we  may  see  them  fly  to  it  in  great  numbers 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  fight  desperately  to  approach  the 
place  where  the  mortar  is  most  saline.  This  taste  amounts 
with  them  to  an  instinct  for  the  preservation  of  health,  for, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  salt  is  always  very  beneficial 
to  them,  and  frequently  even  cures  their  disorders.  Amateurs 
also  give  it  them,  but  prepared  in  the  various  manners  that 
we  are  about  to  enumerate  as  the  best. 

In  the  south  of  France,  and  particularly  in  the  envi 
rons  of  Lyons,  they  try  to  procure  the  body  of  a  fox,  or, 
if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  they  take  a  dead  cat,  flay  it, 
and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  body  with  cummin  seed  and 
sorrel  leaves.  It  is  then  soaked  in  water  in  which  as  much 
salt  has  been  dissolved  as  possible.  After  having  been  left 
in  this  brine  for  a  fortnight,  it  is  taken  out  and  placed  on 
the  spit  before  a  large  fire.  As  it  roasts,  they  sprinkle  it  ! 
with  salt  powdered  very  fine,  and  leave  it  at  the  fire  until  it  j 
is  nearly  all  dried  up.  It  is  then  taken  into  the  dove-liouse,  j 
or  dovecote,  and  suspended  in  a  place  where  the  pigeons  can  ) 
easily  peck  it,  which  they  do  so  greedily,  that  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  there  is  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  the 
skeleton.  The  farmers  who  employ  this  method  assert  that 
they  attract  by  this  means  the  pigeons  from  the  environs, 
and  that  when  these  pigeons  have  once  tasted  the  salted  fox, 
they  adopt  the  dove-house  for  ever. 

Some  authors  direct  salt  to  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : — Take  ten  pounds  of  vetch,  or  such  other  fari¬ 
naceous  seed  you  like ;  add  to  them  one  or  two  pounds  of 
cummin  seed.  Have  some  clayey  earth  well  sifted,  and 
sufficiently  moistened  to  be  kneaded  by  water  in  which  you 
have  dissolved  two  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  mix  them 
thoroughly.  This  kind  of  paste  must  be  made  into  cones, 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  placed  in  an  oven 
moderately  warm,  until  their  dampness  is  entirely  evaporated; 
they  must  afterwards  be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place.  Several 
of  them  are  taken  into  the  dove-house  and  dovecot,  where 
the  pigeons  come  and  peck  them.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  seasons  in  which  they  attack  these  cones  the  most 
is  winter,  during  the  continuance  of  rain,  when  they  feed 
their  young,  and  still  more  so  while  they  are  moulting. 
This  clay,  thus  prepared,  is  not  only  a  preservative  against 
sickness,  but  it  is  a  stimulant  to  laying. 

Some  persons  content  themselves  with  merely  scattering 
salt  in  the  dovecote,  or  dove-house,  without  its  having  under¬ 
gone  any  preparation  ;  others  place  it  in  a  vessel,  where  the 
pigeons  go  and  peck  it.  These  two  methods  are  both  had, 
the  first  because  the  salt  is  lost,  or  made  dirty  by  the  filth, 
the  second  because  they  can  abuse  what  at  first  warms 
them,  but  ends  in  making  them  ill.  The  manner  of  giving 
salt  which  appears  to  us  most  preferable,  is  to  give  them  the 
tail  of  a  salt  cod-fish  to  peck,  or  a  mackerel,  or  any  other 
fish  prepared  in  the  same  manner — that  is,  strongly  satu- 
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!  rated  with  salt,  and  dried.  Pigeons  are  often  seen  to  fight 
over  it,  and  in  a  short  time  leave  nothing  remaining  of  it 
but  the  hones.  The  tail  of  a  cod  ought  to  suffice  for  fifty 
pigeons,  and  if  other  fish  are  made  use  of,  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  may  he  followed. 

It  will  not  do  to  give  pigeons  the  first  water  that  comes  to 
hand ;  for  example,  that  from  a  pit  is  very  prejudicial  to 
them  when  it  contains  any  saline  matters,  which  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  water  in  the  pits  in  Paris ;  hut  when  it  is 
pure,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  for  them  than  any  other. 
Bad  water  is  known  by  soap  not  dissolving  in  it,  and  when 
it  does  not  cook  vegetables  well.  River  water  may  not 
only  he  given  to  birds,  hut  to  every  animal ;  however,  if  this 
cannot  easily  be  obtained,  they  will  do  very  well  with  the 
same  that  man  makes  use  of.  Sometimes  pigeons  will  stray 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  their  dove-house,  and  go  down  to 
the  sea  shore  to  peck  the  saline  efflorescence  left  by  the 
waters  on  the  downs  and  rocks  which  are  covered  at  high 
tides.  They  wander  still  farther  in  search  of  salt  water. 

{To  be  continued.) 


DOMESTIC  PIGEONS. 

EIGHTEENTH  RACE. 

Turbit  Pigeon  (Columba  turbita). — This  is  a  very  small 
race  of  pigeons,  but  little  larger  than  the  turtle  dove,  with 
which  Buffon  pretends  that  it  produces  mules  or  mongrels. 
Their  beak  is  short,  and  their  head  resembling  a  toad’s — that 
is  to  say,  that  in  the  handsomest  varieties  the  eyes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  prominent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  where 
they  form  two  very  strong  protuberances,  as  well  as  the 
occipital  bone,  which  forms  a  third,  and  gives  their  head  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  toad.  Although  they  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  physiognomy  from  the  preceding  race,  their  feet  are 
naked;  they  have  the  general  and  elegant  form  of  the 
Jacobins,  from  which  they  differ  in  their  cravat,  and  in  their 
not  having  any  cowl.  These  birds,  although  rather  heavy, 
sustain  their  flight  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  straight  line, 
and  always  return  to  their  dove-house,  whatever  distance 
they  may  be  from  it.  This  has  caused  them  to  be  preferred 
for  some  time  in  Belgium,  where  they  are  very  commonly 
made  use  of  as  carriers.  Those  whose  surprising  and  rapid 
flight  the  periodicals  speak  of,  belong  to  this  race.  They 
set  them  at  liberty  in  Paris,  and  fourteen  hours  afterwards 
they  arrive  at  their  dovecote  in  Liege,  although  these 
two  towns  are  seventy-two  leagues  apart. 

French  Turbit  {Columba  turbita  gallica). — The  body  is 


always  white,  except  the  cloak,  which  may  be  purple, 
chamois,  streaked,  red,  or  grey.  It  is  a  very  pretty  pigeon, 
well  made,  and  having  a  very  clean  appearance.  It  does  not 
couple  freely  with  other  species,  or  produce  well,  because  the 
excessive  smallness  of  its  beak  often  deprives  it  of  the  power 
of  feeding  its  young,  which  cannot  be  reared  by  others, 
having  the  same  defect  as  the  parents.  They  also  allow 
themselves  to  be  easily  seized  by  birds  of  prey.  In  conse 
quence  of  all  these  reasons,  added  to  the  smallness  of  their 
stature,  they  are  but  little  reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris ;  however,  in  Belgium,  we  find  several  dove-houses 
tenanted  by  these  birds,  especially  with  the  variety  that  has 


a  white  body  and  blue  wings ;  the  Belgians  also  prefer  it  to 
carry  dispatches. 

English  Turbit  {Columba  turbita  anglica). — A  short  beak; 
simple  filament  round  the  eyes  ;  iris  black  ;  plumage  of  an 
amethyst  blue,  with  black  bars  on  the  wings.  This  pretty 
variety  is  very  pure,  for  it  cannot  be  crossed  with  any  other 
without  entirely  losing  its  colours.  It  is  the  most  esteemed, 
and  the  one  that  produces  the  most. 

Black  Turbit  {Columba  turbita  maura). — It  very  nearly 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  a  black  cloak. 

White  Turbit  {Columba  turbita  alba).  —  It  is  like  the 
others,  but  its  cloak  is  white  as  well  as  the  rest  of  its  body. 

Crested  Turbit  {Columba  turbita  cristala). — This  pretty 
bird  is  only  common  now  in  Germany,  and  differs  merely  in 
its  tuft. 

{To  be  continued.) 


PEA  SOWING. 

I  should  premise  that  my  garden  is  formed  over  a  partly 
exhausted  brick-field,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  a  heavy  clay, 
while  the  upper  stratum  I  may  call  a  heavy  loam.  Now,  in 
such  a  soil,  I  find  well-decomposed  manure  of  but  little  use, 
whereas  vegetable  manures,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
above,  are  most  useful,  for  I  have  often  traced  the  most 
vigorous  roots  occupying  the  places  formerly  held  by  a  stick 
or  stalk  now  decomposed. 

My  garden  is  small,  but  with  the  six  sowings  of  peas  as 
under,  I  contrived  to  have  them  from  the  10th  of  June  till 
the  4th  of  November.  With  peas  and  our  Michaelmas  goose 
I  feasted  six  persons,  and  on  the  14th  of  October  had  a 
similar  dressing.  On  the  4th  of  November  I  gathered  about 
half  a  teacup-ful,  and  douht  not  that  had  I  sown  on  the  1st 
instead  of  the  Gth  of  August,  and  in  an  open  instead  of  a 
sheltered  quarter,  I  should  have  had  ten  times  as  many. 

My  times  of  sowing  were  as  follows : — 1. 1 slier  wood  Railway, 
beginning  of  February.  2.  Bishop's  New  Longpod,  middle  of 
March .  3.  Bedman’s  Imperial ,  middle  of  April.  4.  Knight’s 

Tall  Green  Marrow ,  end  of  May.  5.  Bishop's  Longpod ,  end 
of  June.  G.  Bishop’s  Longpod ,  Gth  of  August.  I  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  Isherwood  Railway  pea,  and  this  year 
have  begun  (3rd  of  February)  with  the  Longpods,  round  the 
edges  of  48  pots,  and  which,  when  fit,  I  purpose  turning  out 
entire,  at  about  18  inches  apart,  for  as  to  putting  peas  into 
my  ground  in  its  present  state  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

If  one  of  your  talented  coadjutors  would  undertake  the 
management  of  a  frame,  I  mean  a  greenhouse  frame ,  he 
would  give  pleasure  to  thousands,  for  with  such  a  structure, 
and  without  any  artificial  heat,  except  that  given  out  by  a 
bottle  of  hot  water,  I  have  had  flowers  throughout  this 
winter,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
frame  are  not  valued  as  they  ought  to  be.  Shall  I  send  you 
a  sketch  of  mine  ?  [By  all  means,  and  state  your  mode  of 
managing.  Ed.  C.  G.] — S.  F. 


ANAGALLISES :  THEIR  NEGLECT  AND  LOSS. 

In  speaking  of  this  plant  as  a  bedder,  it  is  generally 
understood  to  be  “  blue.”  Yet  there  are  other  colours 
equally  distinct,  if  not  equally  pretty ;  and,  considering  the 
utility  of  the  plant  for  flower-garden  purposes,  I  am  asto¬ 
nished  at  so  little  improvement  in  the  varieties  often  seen  in 
cultivation,  as  the  “blue”  commonly  grown  is  no  better  than 
the  same  colour  was  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  first  used  it  in 
a  separate  bed  ;  but,  somehow,  seeds  of  it  do  not  germinate 
so  freely  as  those  of  many  other  things,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  deficiency  of  varieties,  yet  we  ought  not  to 
lose  distinct  kinds  when  once  obtained,  yet  I  never  hear 
of,  or  see,  the  pale  variety  which  some  years  ago  used  to  go 
under  the  name  of  bicolor,  or  bicolor  grandiflora,  which  in 
point  of  colour  much  resembled  a  pale  petunia,  or  (if  that 
term  be  indefinite)  the  Nierembergia  angustifolia.  In  fact,  it 
so  much  resembled  the  latter,  that  I  suppose  it  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  owing  to  the  latter  being  easier  kept  through 
the  winter,  and  in  other  respects  equally  useful ;  but  then, 
with  such  a  desirable  colour,  what  were  our  hybridisers 
doing  not  to  make  use  of  it  to  introduce  other  shades  of 
colour,  as  has  been  done  in  the  petunia?  Now,  besides  this 
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bicolor ,  there  was  a  good  crimson  or  ldood  coloured  one, 
superior  to  the  dingy  dull  red  we  often  see  planted.  This, 
too,  has  evidently  been  lost,  as  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it 
since  1843.  The  pale  one  I  had  a  year  or  two  later,  but 
having  lost  them  both,  I  have  never  been  able  to  set  my  eyes 
on  them  again.  Now  we  all  know  what  a  valuable  plant  the 
blue  anagallis  is — no  other  plant  combining  the  many 
qualifications  of  bright  colour,  good  habit,  &c.,  which  it 
does ;  I  am,  therefore,  surprised  so  little  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  improvement;  on  the  contrary,  unless  the  kinds 
mentioned  above  be  in  cultivation,  we  have  certainly  retro¬ 
graded.  Perhaps  some  reader  will,  through  these  columns, 
let  me  know  if  they  yet  exist. 

I  beg  to  thank  the  many  kind  friends  who  in  reply  to  my 
inquiries  concerning  the  geranium  Moore's  Victory,  pointed 
out  where  it  could  be  obtained,  hoping  also  they,  or  some 
others,  will  be  able  to  throw  light  on  the  queries  above,  as  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  this  plant’s  restoration  ;  besides,  I 
think  it  is  capable  of  vast  improvement  in  many  points,  and 
would  beg  to  request  some  of  those  ardent  admirers  of  flora, 
who  seem  determined  to  swell  our  list  of  verbenas  to  the 
bursting-point,  to  try  their  hands  at  anagallis.  A  new  field 
exists  there  for  them,  and  one  assuredly  of  great  promise. — 
S.  N.  V. 


LEAVING  POTATOES  IN  THE  GROUND. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1851,  I  commenced  planting 
the  “  Pink-eye,”  a  variety  much  and  justly  esteemed  in  this 
country;  and  on  the  80th  of  July  1  lifted  the  first  of  the 
crop,  which  I  found  most  productive,  very  free  from  disease, 
and  some  of  the  tubers  of  so  large  a  size,  that  I  kept  a  few 
to  exhibit  to  friends.  On  the  9th  of  August  I  stopped  dig¬ 
ging,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  ground,  intending  to  keep 
them  for  seed.  On  the  6th  of  November  I  raised  these,  and 
instead  of  finding  them  of  the  size  T  expected,  1  was  much 
disappointed  at  seeing  that  all  the  large  potatoes  had  melted 
away,  being  thoroughly  rotten,  while  those  which  I  had  taken 
np  in  the  early  season,  to  exhibit,  remained  in  the  house  as  good, 
as  they  were  on  the  day  I  dug  them.  This,  I  think,  clearly 
proves  that  the  plan  adopted  in  this  country,  of  leaving  the 
seed  in  the  ground  to  harden,  is  not  judicious. — B, 


VINE  BLEEDING. 

Seeing  a  remark  about  the  stopping  of  the  bleeding  of 
vines  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  I  beg  to  state  that  collo¬ 
dion  is  a  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  bleeding  of  green¬ 
house  plants  generally,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  prove 
equally  so  for  vines,  but,  not  growing  them,  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience.  Your  lady  subscribers  will  find  it  a  much 
more  elegant  remedy  than  any  other.  It  merely  requires 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  dry  surface  with  the  linger,  when  it 
forms  an  impervious  film. 

I  was  induced  to  try  it  from  having  used  it  to  check  bleed¬ 
ing  from  small  wounds,  &c.,  in  the  human  subject.  You 
may  take  advantage  of  this  hint,  also,  if  you  happen  to  cut 
yourself  in  shaving,  or  have  an  abraded  surface.  Collodion 
is  cheap,  and  can  bo  procured  at  any  chemist’s. — T.  H.  N. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the.  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 

Zinc  Churn. — 7.  R,  L.  says — “We  have  one  cow,  and  have  used  a 
zinc  churn  for  some  time,  and  my  experience  of  it  is  this— that  it  is  no 
better  than  any  other.  In  hot  summer  weather  the  butter  certainly  was 
made  in  twenty  minutes.  The  printed  directions  say  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  must  be  Go0,  and  in  cold  weather  this  must  be  attained  by  the 
application  of  boiling  water.  This,  however,  we  found,  upon  two  or 
three  trials,  to  produce  so  rancid  and  disagreeable  a  flavour,  that  we 
preferred  patiently  churning  for  two  or  even  three  hours,  in  order  to  have 
our  butter  sweet.  I  think  we  have  used  one  churn  for  seven  months,  twice 
a  week,  and  it  has  become  quite  leaky;  I  suppose  it  requires  repairing.  It 
has  one  great  advantage— viz.,  it  may  be  placed  on  a  table,  and  churned 
with  no  trouble  at  all,  beyond  steady  perseverance.” 

Heavenly  or  Celestial  Tree.— Our  friend  Queen  Mub  says, 


referring  to  our  No.  142,  that  an  enquiry  is  made  by  a  correspondent 
(17.  P.)  as  to  the  Heavenly  or  Celestial  tree,  and  replies  that  “  the  Ailan- 
thus  glandulosa  is  commonly  called  the  ‘  Ileaven-seeking  tree.’  Its 
German  name  is  ‘  Drfisiger  Gotterbaum,’  or  ‘  Tree  of  the  Gods  ;  ’  and  in 
Italian  ‘Albero  di  Paridiso.’  This,  therefore,  must  surely  be  the 
Heavenly  or  Celestial  tree  enquired  for  by  17.  P.” 

Removing  Large  Trees  ( - ).— ' Your  idea  that,  “because  a 

large  tree  has  not  been  transplanted  in  the  same  position  as  regards  the 
wind  and  sun”  is  the  main  cause  of  failure,  may  he  true  near  the  sea  j 
coast,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  failure  or  success  in  inland  situa-  I 
tions.  We  have  invariably,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  turned  the  worst  i 
side  of  a  tree  or  shrub  to  the  sun  when  transplanting  it,  knowing  that 
that  would  bring  the  head  to  a  bette.r  form,  after  a  few  seasons.  The 
real  cause  of  failure  we  take  to  be  cutting  the  roots  too  much,  and 
planting  at  unseasonable  times. 

Sidonia  Geranium  ( Constant  Reader). — Many  thanks  foryonr  com¬ 
munication.  Mr.  Beaton  would  be  delighted  to  get  the  North  of 
England  variety  which  caused  Sidonia  to  seed  with  you,  and  also  a 
morsel  of  the  very  Sidonia  that  seeded.  Next  May  would  be  time 
enough.  Please  to  repeat  the  experiment  by  hand  next  summer,  and 
use  the  pollen  of  Sidonia,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  variety,  and  prove 
how  practice  agrees  with  your  theory,  in  which,  by  the  way,  we  also 
concur. 

Tree  Carnation  ( Constant,  Reader).— This  is  a  very  old  and  distinct 
variety,  and  there  are  several  new  ones  now  in  cultivation,  and  are  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries  about  London.  The  new  ones  flower  very  late 
m  the  autumn,  and  early  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  through  the  summer ; 
in  fact,  like  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  ami  they  are  very  easy  to  manage  in 
pots  and  out-of-doors.  In  forcing  they  will  not  endure  so  much  heat  as 
the  old  clove  carnation,  or  the  Anne  Boteyn  pink.  About  55°  in  winter  is 
all  they  stand  with  us. 

Solanum  Jast.iinoides  (Ibid). — The  flowers  are  snow-wliite, and  the 
plant  is  much  hardier  than  the  common  passion-flower,  and  as  plentiful 
about  London  as  any  other  fine  creeper.  Cut  down  the  Passion-flower 
late  in  April  to  within  a  yavd  of  the  ground,  and  you  may  rely  on  seeing 
some  of  its  flowers  next  August,  if  not  sooner,  unless  the  plant  is  very 
weak  indeed,  and  if  it  is,  cut  it  as  low  as  you  see  buds  or  eyes.  W. 
Heaton,  Esq.,  Copley  Wood,  Halifax,  will  give  you  probably  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  require  about  Cochin  China  fowls.  All  the  Cineraria  maritima 
is  gone. 

Poland  Poultry. —77  .  77.,  Dalston,  can  obtain  a  pure  bred  Black 
Poland  hen,  by  applying,  with  his  full  address,  to  Sarah  Cole,  the  Rev. 

E.  S.  Dixon’s,  Cringleford  Hall,  near  Norwich.  There  is  also  a  cock, 
the  only  objection  to  which  is,  that  he  shows  a  red  feather  or  two  in  the 
wing  covert.  A  post-office  order  for  1  to  Sarah  Cole,  will  secure  the 
pair,  the  hen  alone  being  worth  the  money  to  breed  from.  Mr.  .1.  Bailey, 
113,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  would  supply  Gold  and  Silver 
Polands. 

Flower  Tubs  ( J .  B.). — Your  plan  will  do  remarkably  well.  The 
three  tubs,  with  “lugs,”  or  handles,  to  carry  them  about  by,  filled  with 
Lucia  Rosea,  and  edged  with  Verbenas  to  hang  down,  placed  on  the  1 
grass-plat,  will  look  very  gay,  and  pay  you  well  for  all  your  trouble.  But, 
you  ought  to  have  a  fourth  to  have  pairs,  else  you  must  he  very  careful 
how  you  place  them,  otherwise  the  plat  will  look  like  a  pig  with  one  ear. 

If  you  cannot  get  the  fourth  tub,  form  one  of  the  three  into  the  shape  of 
the  British  crown,  with  small  rods  hooped  over,  first  from  lug  to  lug  and 
then  the  contrary  way,  and  plant  Nasturtiums,  or  Canary  plants,  to  run 
over  the  rods ;  and  place  this  one  in  the  middle,  and  call  it  the  Queen 
Tub ;  the  other  two  keep  as  you  propose. 

Antholyza,  &c.  (W.  J.  TV.) . — There  are  no  such  plants  known  to 
science  as  Anthotyxa  coccinea,  purpurea,  and  rosea.  They  must  be  sonic 
local  names,  of  which  no  trace  can,  of  course,  be  found  in  a  scientific 
catalogue,  like  The  Cottage  Gardener’s  Dictionary, 

Phloxes  ( Ibid).— We  do  not  know  a  Phlox  “of  the  colour  of  the  j 
Emperor  of  China  Verbena.”  Do  any  of  our  readers  happen  to  know  of  i 
such  a  Phlox?  Seedling  Phloxes  are  extremely  numerous,  but  we  shall 
give  you  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  colours 
shortly. 

Young  Roses  (Ibid).—' The  young  roses  you  planted  last  November  j 
must  be  pruned,  and  that  very  closely,  about  the  end  of  March  or  early 
in  April. 

Chrysanthemums  (Ibid).— Four  fleet  apart  will  be  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  to  plant  chrysanthemums  for  training  against  paling  or  walls.  We  j 
cannot  recommend  a  particular  arrangement  of  the  colours  :  that  depends 
on  individual  taste.  The  colours  of  Ac  best  arc  given  in  our  lists  of  last  ! 
autumn. 

Tuopieolum  (Correspondents). — There  is  not  a  plant  of  that  name 
known  to  science,  and  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Dictionary .  Probably  some  outlandish  dealer  manufactured  that 
name  for  Tropaeolum  spcciosnm.  They  manage  these  things  cleverly  in  j 
some  parts  of  the  country,  hut  you  may  rest  assured  that  no  authorised 
name  of  any  useful  or  ornamental  plant  is  omitted  in  the  dictionary. 

Removing  Bees  (Hopeful).—1 These  are  in  a  Nutt’s  hive,  and  you  wish  I 
them  to  travel  by  railway.  Secure  the  sides  of  the  centre  box  either  with  ! 
hoard,  or  the  tin  sliders  ;  put  the  box  upon  a  floor-hoard,  the  exact  size  of 
it,  and  tie  up  the  whole  securely  in  a  cloth,  and  convey  them  in  your  , 
hand  the  whole  distance,  thus  they  may  he  removed  with  safety  in  March. 

Removing  Rees  (D.  Powell,  junr.). — We  have  ourselves  removed  I 
two  stocks  of  bees  into  a  greenhouse  within  the  last  week,  which  green-  I 
house  is  not  more  than  two  yards  from  the  place  they  have  occupied  1 
during  the  last  year,  hut  even  conveying  them  this  short  distance  took  j 
two  months  to  effect,  by  removing  them  only  a  few  inches  at  a  time.  By  j 
this  method  not  a  bee  was  lost,  whereas,  had  the  stocks  been  removed  ' 
the  whole  distance  at  once,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  dc-  I 
stroyed,  or  so  depopulated,  as  to  he  almost  valueless.  If  your  stocks 
have  each  of  them  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  honey  in  store,  they  will  not  I 
require  feediug,  if  they  do,  barley-sugar  may  he  pushed  in  at  the  on-  j 
trance  as  you  propose.  We  use  a  zinc  pan  for  water  ourselves,  with 
wood  float.  Use  either  rain  or  spring  water. 
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Flower-beds  (Violet). — You  will  be  pleased  to  bear  your  arrange¬ 
ment  is  highly  approved  of,  and  the  plan  thought  beautiful,  but  a  little 
alteration  is  required  in  the  former,  and  it  will  be  noticed  next  week. 

Heating  a  Bit  {R.  R.). — You  can  heat  the  pit  as  you  propose  very 
easily,  and  you  can  keep  plants  in  pots  in  it  all  the  winter,  or  strike 
cuttings  in  it  in  the  spring  ;  but  recollect  you  cannot  plant  out  anything 
to  grow  in  it,  as  cucumbers  or  melons,  because  the  roots  would  soon  reach 
the  flue,  and  get  burnt.  Tan  would  be  the  best  thing  for  filling  between 
the  flues  for  cuttings.  The  plan  has  often  been  tried. 

Cactus  or  Epiphyllum  Crenatiim  (Highburiensis). — This  we 
treat  exactly  as  we  do  the  others,  though  it  seems  a  little  more  tender 
than  Speciosissima.  We  think  you  would  have  succeeded  better  if  you 
]  had  placed  it  against  a  wall  in  August  and  September,  instead  of  keeping 
i  it  in  your  greenhouse.  Your  general  treatment  is  correct.  It  did  not 
bloom  very  freely  with  ourselves. 

Or,n  Yellow  Cabbage  Rose  (Ibid). — This  does  well  frequently  on 
an  east  or  west  wall  ;  encouraged  to  grow,  stopped  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
throw  out  spurs,  which  spurs  or  shoots  are  slightly  shortened,  and  from 
them  the  flowers  are  produced.  Most  rose  dealers  can  supply  it,  if  we 
are  right  as  to  the  sort.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  rose  notices. 

Economical  Greenhouse  (Learner) .—We  should  be  glad  to  oblige 
you,  but  fear  we  cannot  do  so  without  a  rude  draught  of  the  garden  and 
buildings.  We  cannot  see  that  you  can  have  either  a  useful  or  econo¬ 
mical  greenhouse  constructed  on  a  border  four-and-a-half  feet  wide,  and 
one  part  four  feet.  How  are  you  to  get  into  it,  and  walk  in  it,  and  yet 
find  room  for  as  many  plants  as  would  be  worth  while  for  you  to  have 
upright  glass  and  roof  glass  for?  You  speak  of  having  a  dung-bed  at 
one  end,  and  for  this  width  we  would  advise  a  bed  or  pit  all  the  way  you 
propose  going.  You  could  make  a  hotbed  of  one  end  for  sowing  seed¬ 
lings,  starting  dahlias,  &c.,  and  the  other  part  would  enable  you  to  keep 
all  the  plants  you  name,  and  greenhouse  plants  in  general,  over  the 
winter,  without  artificial  heat,  but  by  using  covering  in  cold  weather. 
If  you  have  the  back  wall  now,  a  low  one  in  front  would  do,  say  two  feet 
in  height,  and  with  a  two-inch  pipe  for  hot- water,  you  might  do  anything. 
As  in  such  a  pit  the  sashes  would  be  moveable  ;  they  would  cost  you 
more  than  you  might  manage  a  fixed  roof  for,  a  In  Rivers.  If  we  have 
mistaken  you,  write  again. 

Vines  (M.  H.). — You  have  done  quite  right  in  protecting  the  wood  of 
your  forced  vines  ;  the  frost  is  sometimes  exceedingly  injurious,  we  have 
known  them  killed  outright  by  sudden  exposure.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  liayband  them  ;  they  do  well  thrown  on  the  ground,  with  a  little  litter 
tedded  over  them. 

Unthrifty  Trees  (Tigonica). — We  have  little  faith  in  grafting  trees 
the  roots  of  which  are  “  ill  at  ease,”  the  correct  presumption,  we  fear,  in 
your  case.  Nevertheless,  as  a  last  resort,  well-known  hardy  kinds  will 
infuse  fresh  blood.  What  would  replanting  do,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
evil  well  ascertained?  You  cannot  blame  climate  at  any  rate.  As  for 
your  cankered  ones,  you  have  no  other  alternative.  Two  years’  wood 
will  be  sooner  fruitful,  one  year’s  will  grow  more  freely.  Scions  are  best 
cut  a  month  before  grafting,  placing  them  with  their  hecl3  in  cool,  damp 
soil. 

Hyacinths  done  Flowering  (71/.  /).). — Your  hyacinths  in  glasses 
may  be  planted  in  loose,  light  soil.  Not  a  leaf  nor  root  ought  to  be 
injured  or  checked,  either  by  a  want  of  water  or  cold.  It  would  not  do 
to  plant  them  out-of-doors  at  present;  you  might  grow  them  on  in  pots 
until  May,  and  then  turn  them  out  into  the  borders  without  disturbing 
the  balls. 

Early  Prolific  Rhubarb  (J.  Wilson). — We  know  of  no  one  to 
whom  you  can  apply  but  to  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Rendle,  Nurserymen, 
Plymouth. 

Boiler  (Alpha,  Dublin). — Write  to  Mr.  Pannell,  sG,  Fetter  Lane, 
Holborn.  The  work  you  mention  will,  we  believe,  be  published  in  a 
separate  form. 

Worms  in  Pigs  (Wordstry). — To  prevent  these,  feed  them  when 
young  upon  more  generous  food,  and  always  give  a  little  salt  in  their 
food  ;  to  destroy  them,  give  the  pig  a  pill  of  Venice  turpentine,  as  large 
as  a  marble,  mixed  up  with  fat,  so  that  he  will  eat  it  without  trouble ; 
next  day  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil ;  third  day,  give  no  medicine,  and  then 
repeat  the  turpentine  and  oil.  Continue  this  course  until  the  worms  are 
removed.  The  weed  you  enclosed,  called  in  your  neighbourhood  Huy- 
riffe,  is  usually  called  Cleavers,  Catchweed,  or  Goose-grass,  and  by 
botanists  Galium  aparine.  It  is  an  annual,  so  if  you  prevent  its  seeding 
you  will  extirpate  it.  Hariff  airmeiiigh  is  the  Irish  name. 

Rendering  Eggs  unproductive. — More  than  one  correspondent 
blames  Mr.  Punchard  for  rendering  his  eggs  unproductive  before  he 
sends  them  to  market.  This  blame  is  totally  undeserved.  That  gentle¬ 
man  is  perfectly  willing  to  sell  fertile  eggs  at  a  price  commensurate  with 
the  expense  of  getting  together  his  valuable  stock.  The  overplus,  those 
eggs  which  he  sells  at  the  common  market  price,  he  renders  unfertile, 
otherwise  no  one  would  give  him  the  fair  higher  price. 

Strawberry  Beds  (Acquisitiveness). — Tanner’s  bark  as  a  thin 
covering  for  these  was  recently  recommended  in  our  pages.  It  keeps  the 
soil  moist,  and  the  fruit  clean.  Cantua  dependent!  is  a  worthy  rival  of 
the  fuchsia,  and  quite  as  hardy.  Your  proposed  mode  of  constant  venti¬ 
lation  is  good. 

Steep  Bank  (IF. — County  Cork). — We  should  put  the  wall  at  the  top 
of  the  bank,  and  by  judicious  management  of  the  soil  make  the  three- 
I  feet-vvide  border  sufficient  for  the  roots  of  the  wall-trees.  The  bank 
itself,  which  is  so  steep,  and  which  you  purpose  to  cover  with  flag-stones, 
we  should  also  trellis,  and  grow  vines  and  other  wall-trees  upon,  under 
glass,  according  to  the  plan  described  and  drawn  in  our  No.  21. 

!  Laurestinus  (Amateur). — You  may  readily  increase  it  by  layering 
the  lower  branches  this  spring.  Its  botanical  name  is  Viburnum  Units. 
Thanks  for  your  other  news,  which  you  will  see  inserted  in  a  previous 
page. 

Gooseberry-trees  (L.  R.  /..). —  No  trees  do  well  turfed  over  their 
roots.  Why  not  leave  round  each  a  circle  of  two  feet  radius  untouched  ? 


These  circles,  with  a  low  trellis  of  iron  round  them,  would  look  very 
neat.  You  may  bud  your  lemon  upon  the  orange  stock  in  August. 

Four  Vines  for  Forcing  (Rector). —  1  Dutch  Sweet-water,  2  Black 
Hambro’s,  1  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  cool  house — 1  Muscadine, 

2  Black  Hambro’s,  1  West’s  St.  Peter’s.  Useful  pot  Vines — Black 
ilambro’,  Frontignans,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Dutch  Sweet-water,  Royal 
Muscadine.  Note. — The  Mill-bill  Hambro’  is  so  well  spoken  of,  that  it 
might  take  the  place  of  West’s  St.  Peter’s  in  late  houses.  The  above  j 
will  be  a  safe  collection  on  a  small  scale. 

Name  of  Plant  ( Queen  Mab). — Yours  is  some  variety  of  the  Quercus 
ilex.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree,  and  even  the  leaves  vary 
much  on  the  same  specimen,  as  to  being  saw-toothed  or  entire.  Of  [ 
Fastigiate,  or  pyramidal-shaped  plants — such  as  Thuja  orientalis,  and 
its  varieties,  Cupressus  sempervirens,  ana  any  of  its  varieties,  Garrya 
elliptica,  a  very  beautiful  plant  of  compact  habit,  the  Tree  Boxes,  and 
Euonymus  japonicus,  would  suit  you. 


CALENDAR  FOR  MARCH. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Aerides,  and  other  similar  Indian  plants,  will  this  month  be  growing 
rapidly  ;  give  them  fresh  sphagnum,  if  in  wire  baskets  ;  if  in  wooden 
ones,  renew  them,  and  bring  the  roots  within  the  baskets  amongst  the 
fresh  sphagnum.  Air,  give  more  abundantly  as  the  days  lengthen,  and 
the  sun  obtains  more  power.  Blocks. — The  plants  on  these  must  be 
syringed  twice  a-day  at  least,  as  they  will  now  be  growing  rapidly. 
Baskets. — Dip  these  in  the  cistern  twice  a-weelt ;  if  very  dry,  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  water  an  hour  or  so,  till  the  hard  lumps  of  peat  are 
thoroughly  wetted.  Barkerias,  set  to  work,  by  giving  water  freely. 
Pot  Catasetums,  Cycnociies,  and  other  similar-habited  plants ;  they 
will  now  be  growing.  Denduobes,  see  last  month.  Such  as  are  in 
flower  remove,  if  possible,  to  a  cooler  house  ;  they  will  then  last  much 
longer  in  bloom.  Heat,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  bring  up  to  the 
maximum.  Indian  House,  80°  to  85°  by  day,  70°  by  night.  Mexican 
House,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  60°  by  night.  The  highest  heat  to  be  when 
the  sun  shines.  Insects,  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon,  and  destroy  the 
moment  they  are  perceived.  Moisture  in  tiie  Air,  keep  up  a  large 
amount  of,  by  keeping  the  walks,  platforms,  and  walls  frequently  flooded. 
Potting,  proceed  with,  and  finish  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Now 
is  the  time  to  increase  orchids,  by  division  or  otherwise.  Shading. — 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  place  the  shades  upon  the  roof,  to  be 
ready  for  use,  as  the  sun  will  soon  be  so  powerful  as  to  be  dangerous. 
Watering  at  the  Root  must  now  be  regularly  given,  but  care 
taken  that  it  does  not  lodge  upon  the  leaves  or  in  the  hollow  of  the 
young  shoots.  T.  Appleby. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Aciiimenes  advancing  in  growth,  give  water  to,  but  do  not  flood 
them  in  this  early  season  ;  repot  such  as  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  ;  pot  a  batch  to  succeed  the  former  ones.  Air,  give  now  freely  in 
mild  weather ;  take  care  the  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  are  not 
directly  opposite  the  plants,  it  is  best  to  come  over  the  pipes  or  flues, 
to  be  heated  before  it  reaches  the  plants.  Baskets.  Place  in  these 
JEschynanthus,  Achimenes,  some  Lycopodiums,  and  other  hanging-down 
plants  ;  they  ornament  the  stove  greatly.  There  are  some  baskets  made 
of  coloured  glass,  that  are  very  ornamental  objects,  filled  with  proper 
plants.  Cuttings  continue  to  put  in;  pot  off  such  as  have  rooted. 
Ixoras,  re-pot,  stop,  and  tie  out ;  place  them  in  a  frame  heated  with 
dung:  here  they  grow  rapidly  and  soon  make  fine  plants.  Insects, 
continue  to  watch  for  and  destroy.  Potting,  finish  the  spring,  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  Syringe  freely  morning  and  evening,  and  keep  the 
paths  flooded  in  sunshine.  Water  will  now  be  required  in  large 
quantities  to  fast  growing  plants.  Let  the  walks  be  frequently  washed 
out,  and  every  yellow  leaf  removed,  every  plant  neatly  tied,  and  decaying 
flowers  removed  as  they  occur.  T.  Afpleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  will  now  be  showing  their  flowei" 
stems.  In  this  stage  they  require  constant  attention.  Top-dressing,  i* 
not  done,  must  be  finished  the  first  week  ;  water  regularly  in  pretty 
liberal  quantities  ;  if  allowed  to  flag  now  the  blooms  will  be  small.  Give 
plenty  of  air  daily,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  cover  up  securely  at  night  whenever  there  is  the  least  appearance 
of  frost;  sow  seed,  and  pot  last  year’s  small  seedlings  to  encourage 
growth.  Calceolarias,  re-pot,  prick  out  seedlings,  give  plenty  of  air  j 
to,  and  smoke  frequently  with  tobacco.  Carnations  and  Picotees  I 
put  into  their  blooming  pots.  Search  the  soil  over  minutely,  to  find  1 
wlreworms,  and  destroy  them  previously  to  using.  Place  them  when  ; 
potted  upon  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  with  a  convenience  of  hoops  and  mats  | 
to  shelter  them  from  severe  weather.  Shouid  mildew  appear,  dust  with 
sulphur ;  and  destroy  green  fly  with  tobacco-water  or  Scotch  snuff.  : 
Cinerarias  finish  potting,  b.  ;  smoke  frequently  to  destroy  every  green 
fly  as  soon  as  it  appears  ;  water  freely,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  as  the 
flowers  open.  Chrysanthemums  pot  off  into  small  pots  and  repot,  b., 
into  a  size  larger.  Dahlias,  all  intended  to  be  potted  should  now  be 
done  ;  pot  oil'  cuttings  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  put  in  more  cuttings  if 
required.  Divide  the  old  roots,  leaving  a  bud  or  two  to  each  division, 
place  each  division  in  a  pot  and  allow  them  to  grow  slowly  till  planting 
time;  a  cold  frame  well  protected  from  frost  will  be  shelter  enough  for 
them.  Fuchsias,  re-pot ;  cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in.  Begin  to  train 
early  in  order  to  form  well-shaped  plants.  Hyacinths,  tie  the  flower- 
stems  to  sticks  to  prevent  the  winds  from  breaking  them  off ;  continue 
to  shelter  the  bed  by  hoops  and  mats.  Hollyhocks,  plant  out  where 
they  are  to  bloom  ;  place  a  mulch  of  short  litter  round  each  plant. 
Pinks,  top-dress,  b.,  if  not  done  last  month.  Ranunculuses  may 
yet  be  planted,  b. ;  shelter  the  bed  from  heavy  rains,  frost,  hail,  or  snow. 
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Tulips  will  now  be  growing"  fast,  shelter  the  young  plants  from  heavy 
rains,  or  other  severe  weather  ;  if  rain  falls  during  the  day  and  a  sharp 
frost  intervenes  at  night,  and  no  protection  is  given,  the  young  leaves 
j  will  be  much  injured.  Verbenas,  in  pots  for  exhibition,  re-pot,  tie  out, 

I  and  nip  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots  ;  shelter  both  these  and  those  intended 
!  to  plant  out  from  frost ;  smoke  frequently  to  keep  down  green  fly,  and 
syringe  occasionally  with  sulphur-water  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  red 
spider ;  put  in  cuttings  of  scarce  sorts  ;  sow  seed ;  look  for  slugs  con¬ 
stantly  iri  the  frames  under  the  pots  or  any  other  lurking  place,  and 
destroy  them.  Finish  planting  Roses,  and  place  those  in  pots  in  a 
warm  house,  to  be  coming  on  for  the  June  or  July  exhibitions. 

T.  Appleby. 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Annuals  (Tender),  such  as  the  Portulaccas,  Mesembryanthcmums, 
Lobelias,  &c.,  sow,  b.;  (Hardy),  sow  on  dry  borders,  b.  and  e.  Bien¬ 
nials,  sow,  e.  Climbers,  half-hardy,  as  Maurandya,  Lophospermum, 
&c.,  pot  and  train,  b.,  to  have  strong  for  next  May  planting.  Cuttings, 
push  on  the  propagation  of  cuttings,  and  transplant  them  as  fast  as  they 
root.  Dahlias,  sow,  and  force  old  roots  for  stock,  b.  Dress  every 
part  within  the  boundary  as  early  as  you  can.  Edgings  of  all  sorts 
finish  off  as  early  as  possible.  All  Evergreens  transplanted  since  last 
August  may  have  liquid-manure  this  month,  and  throughout  the  season 
after  this  mild  winter.  Flowers,  pick  off  plants  you  want  cuttings  from, 
b.  Finish  all  the  Planting  and  Spring  Pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  all  necessary  alterations  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Grass 
and  white  and  small  yellow  Clover  Seed,  sow  with  a  liberal  hand  over 
patchy  grass:  keep  the  grass  in  clean,  trim  order,  and  roll  it  three  times 
this  month,  and  oftener  if  you  can.  Gravel,  clean,  roll,  and  relay. 
Hand-glasses,  the  best  of  all  aids  to  rear  half-hardy,  and  such  other 
annuals  as  come  up  weakly  at  first,  place  them  on  a  warm  sheltered 
aspect.  Hoeing  :  never  hoe  a  border  in  March,  for  fear  of  killing  some¬ 
thing  which  you  cannot  yet  see.  Hotbeds  are  only  good  helps  to  those 
who  can  well  manage  them  for  the  flower-garden ;  keep  them  up  to  70°, 
and  steady.  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs  ;  as  soon  as  they  appear,  stir 
the  beds  and  lighten  the  soil  round  the  plants ;  and  plant  spring  Gla¬ 
dioli  at  once.  Perennials,  with  the  exception  of  long  fleshy-rooted 
ones,  ought  to  be  removed — divided,  if  necessary— and  receive  some  fresh 
soil,  or  be  planted  in  new  situations,  at  least  every  third  season ;  see  to 
this  rule,  and  treat  onc-tliird  of  each  family,  every  February  or  March, 
according  to  it.  Protection  is  necessary  for  almost  all  young  things  of 
a  tender  nature,  this  month.  Rakes  :  lock  them  up,  b.  ;  if  your  man 
cannot  dress  a  border  without  a  rake,  pity  him.  Roses,  finish  pruning, 
b.,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  strong  ones  be  left  unpruned  till  April,  to 
bloom  later  ;  but  this  plan  is  radically  bad,  and  not  necessary  now  with 
our  perpetuals.  Seeds,  do  not  sow  a  packet  of  rare  seeds  in  one  pot 
only,  sow  in  two  or  three  pots  to  provide  against  accident  to  one.  Seed¬ 
lings  in  heat,  transplant  as  soon  as  you  can  handle  them.  Stakes  j 
see  if  you  have  a  stock  on  hand  for  your  dahlias,  hollyhocks,  and  all  other 
plants  requiring  them  next  summer,  and  see  that  all  the  old  ties  and 
rotten  stakes  are  out  of  the  rosary.  Sweet  Briar,  sown  in  a  single  row, 
will  grow  and  make  a  hedge  in  such  poor  soil  as  would  kill  other  roses. 
Turf,  lay.  D.  Beaton. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Air,  admit  freely.  Aphides,  destroy.  Cherries  ripening,  require 
much  air.  Cucumbers  require  plenty  of  air-moisture,  and  heat  of  70° 
to  80°,  and  cautious  air  giving.  Figs,  60°  to  70°  ;  water  freely,  and  use 
air  moisture;  stop  when  half-a-dozen  eyes  long.  Lisuid-manure, 
provide,  and  apply  weak  and  clear.  Leaves  of  all  fruits,  keep  clean  by 
sponge  or  syringe.  Pines,  fruiters,  give  more  water,  and  a  very  moist 
air;  successions,  re-arrange  for  the  spring;  pot  where  necessary,  and 
renew  all  bottom-heats,  85°  the  maximum.  Peaches,  disbud,  thin  in 
the  wood,  and  stop  where  required.  Strawberries,  keep  near  the 
light,  and  give  air ;  water  liberally,  especially  after  the  flower-stem  rises ; 
use  liquid  manure.  Melons,  plant  successions;  thin,  stop,  and  set ; 
temperature,  70°  to  85°;  bottom-heat,  80°.  Sulphur,  apply  once  a 
month  in  all  structures.  Tobacco,  use  frequently.  Vines,  early, 
finish  thinning  berry ;  continue  stopping,  and  clearing  away  all  waste 
shoots;  keep  up  warmth  at  the  root;  succession  crops,  disbud,  stop, 
&c.,  the  former,  70°  to  80°;  the  latter,  55°  to  65°.  Water  daily  things 
that  need  ;  use  plenty  on  floors,  walks,  & c. ;  sprinklings  cannot  be  made 
too  frequently.  R.  Errington. 


FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Apricots,  prune,  plant,  hunt  the  eggs  of  red-bar  moth.  Apples, 
j  prune,  plant,  dress  for  blight,  with  spirits  of  turpentine;  for  moss  and 
scale,  with  soft  soap  and  brine.  Blossoms,  retard  or  protect.  Cur- 
I  rants,  prune,  plant,  top-dress.  Figs,  uncover,  plant  and  prune  at  the 
e.  Gooseberries,  plant,  prune,  train.  Grafting,  proceed  with 
|  shortly.  Hoeing,  ply  the  hoe  where  the  spade  may  not  come ;  propagate 
j  bush  fruit,  &c.,  by  Cuttings.  Planting  of  all  kinds  finish.  Peaches 
j  and  Nectarines,  prune,  dress,  and  cover.  Plums,  plant,  prune,  pro¬ 
tect.  Raspberries,  plant,  prune,  top-dress.  Root-prune  where 
]  necessary,  all  gross  tress.  Strawberries,  dress,  and  top-dress.  Stand- 
i  ard  orchard-trees,  prune,  plant.  Stake  all  trees  in  danger.  Stocks, 
plant,  and  sow  seeds.  Trenching,  complete.  Trellisses,  finally 
j  dress,  use  protection.  Vines,  prune,  plant,  and  propagate.  Walnuts, 
plant.  In  grafting,  commence  with  kinds  according  to  the  earliness  of 
the  bud,  which  should  be  just  beginning  to  swell.  R.  Errington, 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  in  fine  weather,  when  the  outside  temperature  is  above  35° ; 
a  shut  house  is  better  than  cold  currents  and  night  flics;  in  foggy 
weather,  however,  light  a  fire,  to  clear  and  dry  the  atmosphere.  Bulbs 
and  Tuberous  roots,  introduce,  and  water  more  freely;  start  the  various 
\  kinds  of  Achimenes,  Gesnera,  and  Gloxinia,  in  hotbed ;  seeds  of  the 
j  latter,  sown  now,  will  give  nice  little  flowering  plants  for  the  autumn  and 


winter,  if  you  can  give  them  heat.  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias, 
water  more  freely;  give  manure  water  to  those  flowering  and  showing 
their  flower-stalks;  shade  in  sunny  weather;  shift  for  succession. 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  water  more  plentifully  when  in  bloom  ;  keep 
those  intended  for  late  blooming  as  cool  and  shaded  as  possible,  so  that 
frost  does  not  injure  them.  Diosma,  Epacris,  Heaths,  give  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  when  growing  and  flowering;  Prune  freely  when  done 
flowering,  and  keep  close  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  the  roots  had 
better  be  examined.  Habrotiiamnus  elegans  is  now  a  pretty  object, 
grown  in  a  pot,  or  trained  against  a  pillar.  Hotbeds,  prepare  for  sowing 
Primula  seeds,  and  any  other  desirable  greenhouse  plants,  raising  cut-  i 
tings,  sowing  seeds,  or  striking  cuttings  of  the  commoner  sorts  for  stocks, 
on  which  to  inarch  or  graft  Correas,  Oranges,  Camellias,  &c.  ;  the  graft¬ 
ing  of  such  plants  is  easily  effected  in  such  a  sweet  moist  hotbed,  and 
docs  away  with  much  of  the  trouble  of  inarching.  Such  a  bed  will,  also, 
be  necessary  for  starting  Cockscombs  and  Balsams,  &c.  Insects,  de¬ 
stroy.  Leaves  and  Stems,  clean  ;  a  little  soap  in  the  water  is  a  great 
auxiliary  for  removing  all  kinds  of  filth  ;  syringe  with  clean  water  after¬ 
wards.  Lilies,  Japan;  after  the  stems  appear,  place  in  a  light,  airy 
situation.  Mignonette,  and  tender  annuals,  sow  in  slight  hotbeds,  in 
pots,  turf,  & c.,  to  be  afterwards  hardened  off.  Soil,  prepare  :  turn  ;  and 
expose  for  a  general  shifting  about  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but  do  not  knock 
about  fresh  soil  intended  for  potting,  so  as  to  shake  the  fibre  out  of  it. 
Primula  sinensis  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  manure-water.  The 
double  varieties  are  well  worth  a  little  extra  attention,  as  the  flowers 
stand  a  long  time  in  a  bouquet.  Train  large  plants  of  Pelargoniums, 
intended  for  early  flowering;  Stop  those  for  late  summer  and  autumn. 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  intended  for  specimens  in  pots,  give  good  shifts  to, 
and  if  they  can  get  a  little  bottom-heat,  they  will  come  all  the  stronger 
and  bloom  the  finer.  Tie  climbers  to  rafters,  after  duly  pruning  them, 
keeping  in  mind  whether  the  flowers  arc  produced  on  young  or  old  wood  ; 
train  daily  those  on  trellises  ;  and,  as  the  season  is  now  getting  on,  let 
neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness,  everywhere  prevail.  Watering  will 
now  be  more  wanted,  and  a  moistish  atmosphere  in  clear  weather  to 
counteract  the  drying  effects  of  east  winds.  R.  Fish. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

This  is  a  busy  month— every  day  brings  its  work  ;  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  never  be  lost  for  doing  any  particular  kind  of  work  ;  take 
advantage  of  open  mild  weather  for  every  kind  of  planting ;  in  taking  up 
transplanted  plants  from  nursery  beds  of  any  kind,  or  at  any  time,  always 
lift  them  up  with  some  kind  of  tool  or  other,  as  a  plant  thus  transplanted 
always  suffers  so  much  less  than  a  plant  drawn  from  the  seed-bed. 
Angelica,  sow,  or  plant,  e.,  autumn-sown.  Alexanders,  sow,  m.  or  e. 
Asparagus,  sow  or  plant,  e. ;  and  dress  off  out-door  beds;  attend  to 
that  in  forcing;  water  with  liquid-manure  once  a  week.  Artichokes 
and  Balm,  plant.  Basil,  sow  a  little  for  early  use.  Beans,  plant ;  and 
earth-stir  growing  crops.  Beet  (Red),  sow  a  little  for  early  use. 
Borage,  sow,  and  earth-stir  autumn-sown,  and  thin  out.  Borecole. 
sow,  m.  Brocoli,  sow  a  little  of  the  early  kinds,  and  mark  any  favourite 
kinds  for  seed.  Burnet,  plant  or  sow.  Cabbages.— Any  early  kinds 
may  be  sown,  or  Red  Dutch,  should  plants  be  wanted.  Capsicums,  sow, 
to  forward  in  hotbed,  b.  Cardoons,  sow,  e.,  for  first  crop.  Carraway, 
sow.  Carrots,  sow  for  early  crops;  attend  to  thinning-out  those  in 
growth,  and  earth-stirring ;  sowings  of  the  Early  Horn  may  still  be  made 
on  gentle  hotbeds.)  Cauliflowers,  plant  out  the  f, winter-protected ; 
attend  to  spring-sown,  as  to  airing,  pricking  out  and  earth-stirring; 
also  assist  the  early  hand-glass  crop  with  soakings  of  liquid-manure,  &c. ; 
and  sow  in  succession,  e.  Celeriac,  sow.  Celery,  sow  main  crop,  m., 
and  prick  out  early-sown  on  gentle  hotbed ;  leave  for  seed.  Chamo¬ 
mile,  plant.  Chervil,  sow;  save  seed  from  autumn-sown.  Chives 
may  be  divided,  and  planted  out.  Clary,  sow,  e.  Cress  (American), 
sow.  Composts,  prepare.  Coriander,  sow.  Corn  Salad,  sow. 
Cucumbers,  ridge  out;  pot  off;  or  sow  in  succession;  sow  also  to¬ 
ward  the  middle  of  the  month,  for  planting  out  under  the  hand-glasses 
next  month  ;  attend  to  those  in  bearing ;  keep  up  a  good  moist  heat. 
Dill,  sow  or  plant.  Earth-stirring,  attend  to  in  all  cases,  and  often. 
Fennel,  sow  or  plant.  Garlic,  finish  planting.  Hoeing  attend  to  in 
dry  days.  Horehound,  plant  or  sow.  Horse-radish,  finish  planting. 
Hyssop,  sow,  or  take  up  and  divide  old  roots.  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
finish  planting.  Kidney-beans,  sow  in  succession  ;  attend  to  those  in 
bearing,  assist  them  with  liquid-manure.  Leeks,  sow.  Lettuces, 
sow;  prick  out;  and  plant  out.  Marigold,  sow,  Sweet  or  Knotted 
Marjoram,  sow  a  little  for  early  use.  Marjoram  (Common  Garden), 
divide  and  plant  out.  Melons,  sow  in  succession,  and  ridge  out;  attend 
to  earthing-up,  training,  &c.,  the  early  crops.  Mint,  plant.  Mush¬ 
room-beds,  make,  and  attend  to;  assist  old  beds  with  a  little  tepid 
manure  water.  Mustard  and  Cress,  sow,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Nasturtiums,  sow,  e.  Onions,  sow  the  main  crop  ;  plant  for  seed,  b. ; 
also  finish  planting  the  Underground  or  Potato  Onion ;  also  the  Tree 
Onion  :  and  look  over  those  in  the  store.  Orach  sow.  Parsley,  both 
kinds,  sow.  Parsnips,  sow,  b.  Peas,  sow  in  succession  ;  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  is  a  good  season  to  sow  any  of  the  tall  kinds ;  earth-stir, 
or  earth-up,  and  attend  to  sticking,  &c.  Pennyroyal,  plant.  Pota¬ 
toes,  finish  planting,  either  in  hotbed  or  open  quarter.  Radishes,  bow  ! 
in  succession;  attend  to  thinning  out  young  crops.  IIampion,  sow. 
Rape,  sow  common,  and  edible-rooted,  e.  Rhubarb,  sow  or  plant,  b.  i 
Rociiambole  and  Rosemary,  plant.  Rue,  plant.  Sage,  plant,  j 
Shallots,  finish  planting.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera,  sow  a  little  ! 
for  early  use.  Savoys,  sow.  Seakale,  bow  or  plant  out;  attend  to  ! 
early  covering-up,  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  crowns,  for  succcssional  j 
and  late  crops.  Skirkets,  sow,  e.  Succory,  sow.  Sorrel,  plant  or 
bow.  Spinach,  sow  in  succession.  Tansy  and  Tarragon,  plant. 
Thyme,  sow  or  plant.  Tomatos,  sow  in  hotbed,  e.  Turnips,  make  a 
small  sowing  two  or  three  times  during  the  month.  T,  Weaver. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during:  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 

tures  of  these  days  are  4g.3°  and  32.5°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  68°,  occurred  on  the  9th  in  1820  ;  and  the  lowest  cold 
in  1847.  During  the  period  114  days  were  fine,  and  on  61  rain  fell. 

7W  on  the  loth 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CROWFOOTS - RANUNCULACEiE. 

RANUNCULUS. 


{Continued  from  page  313. ) 

Section  with  Leaves  Cut  or  Lobed. 

Ranunculus  bulbosus  :  Bulbous  Crowfoot ;  Buttercup  ; 
Goldcup  ;  Butter-flower ;  Kingcup. 

Description. — It  is  a  perennial.  Hoot  a  solid,  roundish, 
white  bulb,  fibrous  underneath.  Stem,  one  or  more,  erect,  a 
foot  high,  round,  hairy,  leafy,  hollow ;  alternately  branched 
in  the  upper  part ;  simple,  and  without  offsets  or  runners 
below.  Lower  leaves  on  broad,  channelled,  hairy  stalks, 
compound  in  three-leaflets,  as  well  as  deeply  three-cleft  and 
cut,  varying  much  in  hairiness.  Upper  leaves  alternate, 
stalkless,  more  simple,  with  strap-shaped  segments.  Flowers 
terminal,  solitary,  on  simple,  furrowed,  hairy,  upright  stalks. 
Calyx-leaves  egg-shaped,  concave,  hairy,  thin  at  the  base, 
semi-transparent,  turned  back  close  to  the  stalk  soon  after 
they  expand.  Petals  roundish,  with  a  terminal  notch,  con¬ 
cave,  varnished  golden  yellow.  Nectary  covered  by  a  heart- 
shaped  scale.  Seeds  flattened,  smooth  at  the  sides. 

Places  where  found. — Very  common  in  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Perry  found  a  double  variety  near  Leamington 
and  Warwick.  It  is  figured  in  some  old  herbals,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  cultivated  as  the  Double-yellow  Bachelor's  Buttons. 

Time  of  flowering. — May,  June. 

History. — Next  to  the  dandelion,  this  is  the  earliest  yellow 
flower  that  makes  our  meadows  brilliant.  It  is  Shakspere’s 
“  Cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue.”  Like  most  of  the  Crowfoots, ' 
it  blisters  and  inflames  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied  after 
being  bruised.  The  root  especially  is  said  to  raise  blisters 
with  less  pain  and  more  safety  than  Spanish  flies ;  it  has 
been  thus  employed  as  an  application  to  gouty  joints.  The 
juice  applied  to  the  nostrils  causes  sneezing.  The  bulbs,  if 
kept  for  a  little  time,  lose  their  stimulating  quality,  and  are 
eatable  when  boiled.  Hogs  root  them  up  and  eat  them. 
The  leaves,  mixed  with  other  herbage,  are  eaten  by  cattle  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  mixture  probably  acts  as  a  grateful  and 
healthy  stimulant.  A  slice  of  the  root  is  sometimes  applied 
with  benefit  to  the  gum  of  an  aching  tooth.  After  flowering, 
the  old  bulb  decays,  and  a  new  one  is  formed  above  it. 

Ranunculus  hirsutus  :  Pale  Hairy  Crowfoot. 

Description. — This  is  an  annual.  Boot  of  many  long, 
thick,  white  fibres.  Stem  one-and-a-half  foot  high,  branched, 
and  spreading.  Herb  very  variable  in  luxuriance,  paler 
green  than  most  of  this  genus,  and  clothed  with  fine,  stiff, 
spreading  hairs.  Lower  leaves  on  long  hollow  stalks,  three- 
leafleted ;  lobed  and  cut ;  middle  lobe  stalked.  Upper  leaves 
stalkless,  with  3,  or  more,  narrower  segments;  surface  of 
:  leaves  uneven,  with  little  points  whence  the  hairs  issue. 

Flower-stalks  hairy,  furrowed.  Calyx  pointed,  finally  bent- 
|  back  close  to  the  stalk,  and  clothed  with  hairs  with  glands 
at  their  base.  Petals  pale  golden  yellow.  Nectary  covered 
with  a  scale.  Seeds  flattened,  bordered,  rough  on  both 
sides,  especially  towards  the  edge,  with  an  irregular  double 
or  triple  row  of  small  311817)  prominences. 

Places  where  found. — Common  in  moist  meadows  and 
clayey  soils,  where  water  has  remained  during  the  winter. 

1  Also  on  hanks  by  the  sea-side. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  to  October. 

History. — The  Ranunculus  parvulus  of  some  botanists  is 
only  a  starved  specimen  of  this  species.  Some  botanists 
call  it  R.  philonotis.  It  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  R.  bul¬ 
bosus,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  stiffer,  longer  hairs, 


more  perfectly  tliree-lobed  leaves,  the  middle  and  outer  lobe 
rounder,  less  deeply  divided  on  the  edges,  and  from  the 
inner  edge  of  each  of  the  outside  lobes  a  bit  seems  cut 
away  ;  calyx  before  opening  seems  pinched  to  a  point ;  the 
flowers  and  seeds  are  smaller,  it  flowers  later,  and  has  no 
bulbous  root.  Ray  says  it  is  not  acrid.  Jacquin  called  it 
R.  sardous,  because  he  thought  it  the  plant  which  caused 
the  sardonic  laugh,  or  grin. 

Ranunculus  repens  :  Creeping  Crowfoot ;  Creeping  But¬ 
tercups. 


Description. — This  is  a  perennial.  Root  slightly  tuberous, 
with  many  white  stout  fibres,  sending  forth  from  its  crown 
long  prostrate  runners,  which  take  root  at  every  joint. 
Stems  one  or  two  feet  high,  erect  or  ascending,  round,  hairy, 
leafy,  branching.  Leaves  dark  green,  hairy,  twice  tliree- 
leafleted  ;  the  upper  ones  with  wedge-shaped,  cut  leaflets  ; 
uppermost  of  all  in  3  deep,  spear-liead-shaped,  acute,  entire 
lobes.  Upper  leaves  quite  entire.  Root-leaves  often  marked 
with  a  black  spot.  Flower-stalks  five-furrowed.  Flowers 
usually  two  together,  bright  yellow,  like  those  of  R.  bulbosus, 
hirsutus,  and  others,  but  the  hairy  calyx  is  spreading,  not 
bent- back,  deciduous,  falling  with  the  petals.  Petals  notched. 
Nectary  covered  with  a  notched  scale.  Seeds  not  generally 
perfected,  flat,  smooth,  with  a  small  point. 

Places  where  found. — Very  common  in  moist  meadows, 
pastures,  and  shady  neglected  places. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  to  August. 

History. — From  its  readily  adapting  itself  to  any  soil,  and 
from  its  creeping  stems,  it  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
of  pasture  weeds.  Its  form  varies  much,  according  to  the 
soil  on  which  it  is  growing.  In  wet  places  it  will  reach  to .  a 
length  of  four  feet,  and  the  stem  be  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  whilst  in  gravelly,  dry  soils  it  rests  on  the  ground 
entirely,  and  is  not  stouter  than  a  straw.  It  is  acrid,  and 
capable  of  blistering.  Its  flowers  are  rarely  found  double. 
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The  Forsyth  MSS.,  from  which  we  now  commence 
publishing  a  selection,  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hogg,  whose  excellent  work,  entitled  British  Pomology, 
we  recently  noticed.  In  a  letter  with  which  he  has  also 
favoured  us,  he  thus  details  their  history  : — 

“  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  partner  with  Mr.  Gray,  in 
the  Brompton  Park  Nursery,  I  one  day  discovered  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  warehouse,  among  a  quantity  of  lumber, 
a  box,  of  which  no  notice  appeared  for  many  years  to  have 
been  taken,  but  had  been  left  as  a  sporting  preserve  to  the 
!  mice,  and  as  a  prey  to  insects.  On  examination,  I  found 
i  this  box  contained,  besides  numerous  papers,  specimens  of 
woods,  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections,  among  which 
were  pieces  of  the  Cork  oak,  but  all  were  completely  riddled, 
and  devoured  by  insects.  The  papers  were  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition,  and  had  suffered  little  from  their  long  confinement 
and  neglect.  These  proved  to  be  the  correspondence  of 
William  Forsyth,  and  knowing  who  the  correspondents  of 
such  a  man  were  likely  to  be,  I  lost  no  time  in  having  the 
contents  of  the  box  turned  out  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
arranged.  On  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Gray,  I 
learned  from  him  that  he  had  been  executor  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
and  that  these  papers  came  into  his  possession  at  Mr. 
Forsyth’s  death.  Mr.  Gray  taking  no  heed  of  them,  further 
than  treating  them  as  waste  paper,  I  subsequently  asked 
him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  take  them  into  my  possession, 
as  I  did  not  like  to  see  them  so  treated,  particularly  as  I 
thought  there  might  be  much  of  interest  contained  in  them. 
To  this  he  assented,  and  since  that  time  I  have  preserved 
them  from  further  injury  and  diminution.” 

These  letters,  some  hundreds  in  number,  are  from 
many  personages  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  time,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  position,  either  by  rank,  or  by  their 
scientific  attainments.  Such  letters,  without  containing 
any  important  discoveries,  are  highly  interesting,  by 
throwing  light  upon  many  characters  and  transactions 
now  matters  of  history. 

The  letters  have  been  arranged  alphabetically,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  names  of  the  writers,  and  we  shall  not  depart 
from  this  arrangement,  although  by  so  doing  some  of 
the  most  interesting  will  be  deferred  towards  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  our  selection. 

Following  this  arrangement,  we  come  very  early  in 
the  series  to  the  letters  of  MV.  Henry  Addington,  better 
known  by  his  subsequently-acquired  title  of  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  and  of  John  Hiley  Addington,  his  brother, 
and  subordinate  in  office.  These  letters  are  creditable 
to  them  in  no  small  degree,  for  they  are  evidence  that 
even  the  affairs  of  the  nation  did  not  withdraw  from 
their  attention  the  welfare  of  their  private  servants. 
Mr.  Addington  became  Prime  Minister  in  1801,  and  his 
brother  acted  under  him  in  a  subordinate  office.  Whilst 
thus  employed,  requiring  a  superior  gardener  for  his 
establishment  at  Langford  Court,  Somersetshire,  he 
applied  to  Mr.  Forsyth  to  obtain  an  instructive  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  gardener  about  leaving  that  place,  and  the 
two  following  letters  tell  the  result. 

MR.  J.  H.  ADDINGTON  TO  MR.  FORSYTH. 

Downing-street,  Nov.  15th,  1802. 

Sir,  I  am  unable  adequately  to  express  my  surprise  at 
finding,  that  after  having  kindly  promised  me  to  find  for  my 
gardener  a  place  under  you,  in  which  he  would  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  improving  himself. ,  which  was  my  whole  object  in 
recommending  him  to  you,  you  have  put  him  to  the  expense 
of  a  journey  of  130  miles,  and  only  to  make  a  day-labourer 
of  him,  at  common  work,  for  10s.  fid.  per  week.  Besides, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  encouragement  you  had  given  me, 
he  would  long  since  have  been  provided  with  a  situation 


suited  to  his  merits.  I  shall  never  cease  to  consider  such 
conduct  as  very  extraordinary,  especially  after  the  repeated  I 
expressions  of  obligation  to  me  for  attention  to  your  con¬ 
cerns.  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

J.  H.  Addington 

I  shall  get  him  a  place  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Forsyth’s  reply  was  this — 

Sir, — I  am  extremely  concerned  that  any  tiling  should 
have  occurred  respecting  your  late  gardener  to  give  you  any  j 
cause  of  offence.  I  never  understood  that  he  wished  to  lie 
instructed  in  the  management  of  the  hothouse  till  Friday 
last,  otherwise  I  would  certainly  have  told  you  that  we  have 
no  other  houses  at  Kensington  than  a  greenhouse,  and  a 
few  houses  for  forcing  strawberries.  I,  however,  told  him, 
that  as  I  had  no  hothouses  under  my  management,  that  1 
would  most  readily  recommend  him  to  a  place  where  he 
would  have  full  practice.  I  by  no  means  wished  to  put” him 
on  the  footing  of  a  labourer,  on  the  contrary,  although  I 
did  not  want  a  man  at  this  time,  I  had  ordered  that  be 
should  be  put  in  the  best  place  in  the  garden  ;  and  as  to  the 
wages,  it  is  all  that  I  can  afford  to  give  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  13s.  in  summer,  and  the  best  gardener  in  the 
kingdom  who  comes  to  me  when  out  of  place  receives  no 
more.  When  he  delivered  your  letter,  he  intimated  that  he 
wished  to  go  to  a  place ;  bad  he  mentioned  that  in  the 
morning,  I  could  have  recommended  him  to  one  ;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  entertain  the  utmost  gratitude  for 
past  obligations,  and  have  that  high  respect  for  you,  that 
I  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  serve  you,  or  any  one  you  thought  proper  to  recommend ; 
but  as  there  appears  to  be  some  unaccountable  misunder 
standing  in  this  affair,  I  beg  you  will  permit  me  to  wait 
upon  you  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  a 
few  moments  only  will  be  sufficient  to  set  everything  in 
a  clear  light. 


GOSSIP. 

A  correspondent  (Sigma)  has  sent  us  the  following 
remarks,  suggested  by  the  correspondence  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener: — 

1.  Greenhouse  with  boards. — The  best  covering  for  such  a 
structure  I  have  found  to  be  the  “  patent  felt ;  ”  its  non¬ 
conducting  powers  are  admirably  adapted  for  keeping  the 
house  dry  and  warm,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  be  used  with  old  boards,  or  with  thin  ones.  I  have  a  house 
used  now  for  bees,  the  boards  of  which  are  only  half-inch 
stuff,  and  came  from  an  old  shed  that  was  pulled  down. 
The  cost  is  five  farthings  per  foot. 

2.  Protecting  newly-sown  seed  from  birds. — I  have  found, 
this  year,  by  far  the  most  effectual  mode,  is  to  strain  a  few 
strands  of  old  worsted  tightly  between  little  sticks  about  an 
inch  from  the  soil. 

3.  Bridal  bouquets.  —  Orange  blossom  is  considered  an 
emblem  of  matrimony,  as  the  orange-tree  bears  fruit  and 
flowers  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Bottling  fruit. — I  extract  a  passage  from  “  Mulder’s 
Chemistry  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,”  page  55. 
“If  but  a  small  disturbance  of  chemical  equilibrium  has 
occurred,  tliat  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  focus  or  centre  from 
which  the  action  extends.  In  every  kind  of  fermentation, 
or  putrefaction,  this  disturbance  arises  from  oxygen.  This 
was  ascertained  by  Gay  Lussac.  He  kept  the  juice  of  grapes 
for  some  days  over  mercury ;  it  did  not  ferment,  but  the 
introduction  of  one  bubble  of  oxygen  was  enough  to  origi¬ 
nate  fermentation,  which  then  proceeded  spontaneously.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Upon  this  principle  the  preservation  of  meat,  vege¬ 
tables,  &c.,  in  vessels  exhausted  of  air  (and  so  deprived  of 
oxygen),  generally  by  ebullition,  is  founded;  so  is  the 
method  introduced  by  Appert,  of  boiling  vegetable  saps  in 
bottles  well  corked,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the 
oxygen  in  the  small  quantity  of  the  air  left  behind,  and  of 
uniting  it  with  part  of  the  substances;  and  also  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disturbing  by  the  ebullition  part  of  the  chemical 
forces,  especially  those  in  the  dissolved  albumen,  which 
becomes  coagulated  when  boiled.” 

I  have  thought  this  extract  might  be  interesting,  as  giving 
the  rationale  of  the  affair.  What  the  exact  mode  of  Appert’s 
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plan  is  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  the  secret  is  to  stand 
the  bottles,  with  the  fruit,  full  of  water,  for  kalf-an-liour,  in 
water  of  about  the  heat  of  180°  or  190°,  corked ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  taking  them  from  the  hot  water,  sealing  them, 
so  as  to  make  them  air-tight. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham 
Horticultural  Society  will  take  place  at  Cheltenham  on 
I  the  13th  of  May,  15th  of  June,  and  26th  of  August. 

“  The  Cottage  Gardener  is  the  best  medium  for 
advertising,  after  all.  I  have  been  hunting  for  the 
1  beautiful  CEnothera  speciosa  these  ten  years  back,  but  in 
vain.  I  sent  to  all  my  foreign  friends  and  correspond¬ 
ents,  from  Copenhagen  to  Geneva,  for  it,  and  for  Pelar- 
'  yoniurn  crassicaule,  but  could  learn  no  tidings  of  them, 
j  All  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  have  been  tried  by 
nurserymen’s  travellers  for  me,  but,  with  the  single  in¬ 
stance  I  lately  mentioned,  the  whole  turned  up  a  blank. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  put  my  troubles  on  these  pages, 
than  a  satisfactory  answer  has  been  returned.  Mr.  Sim, 
nurseryman,  Foots  Cray,  in  Kent,  has  a  large  bed  of  it, 
‘  Where  it  is  growing  like  couch  grass,  and  is  as  difficult 
to  destroy  as  that  provoking  weed.’ 

“It  first  found  its  way  to  that  nursery  from  Mr.  Murray, 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  and  therefore  is 
sure  to  be  the  true  sort.  Besides,  here  are  its  true  charac¬ 
ters,  from  Mr.  Sim,  jun.,  who  obligingly  sent  me  the  notice: 
‘  It  has  creeping  roots,  grows  erect,  and  lias  white  flowers, 
which  are  produced  all  the  summer,’  and  all  the  autumn  too, 
I  have  no  doubt,  provided  it  is  taken  up  every  April,  and 
divided  like  the  Carpathian  blue  and  white  bells.  Were  it 
not  that  I  fear  the  cottage  gardeners  will  pull  this  bed  too 
much  to  pieces,  I  would  run  down  to  Foots  Cray  next 
summer,  and  renew  my  acquaintance  with  my  long-lost 
friend.  There  is  another  bedding  plant  in  the  nursery  that 
I  have  not  seen  these  twenty  years  back ;  it  is  a  small  Italian 
bulb,  called  Trichonema  column  ce,  and  flowers  in  beds  or 
patches,  like  the  crocus,  in  April  or  May — a  fit  companion 
to  the  little  pretty  squills,  which  are  also  much  eared  for  in 
this  nursery  for  their  early  spring  flowering.” — D.  Beaton. 


VINES  IN-DOORS. 

Most  people’s  vines  will  now  be  either  in  course  of 
forcing,  or  on  the  move,  and  we  must  offer  a  little 
advice.  In  the  first  place,  let  every  one  remember  the 
vast  importance  of  using  sulphur  frequently  in  all 
structures  where  vines  are  grown ;  this  was  considered 
necessary  before  the  pernicious  mildew  was  known,  but 
now  doubly  so.  There  has  been  much  debating  amongst 
parties,  as  to  whether  the  sulphur  is  really  efficient; 
whether,  in  those  cases  where  the  pest  was  subdued, 
heat  was  not  the  chief  agent.  So  much  multiplied, 
however,  has  been  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  sul¬ 
phur,  and  so  weighty,  in  many  cases,  as  to  the  character 
of  the  parties  from  whence  it  proceeded,  that  it  is  now 
idle  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

That  starvation,  or  in  other  words,  a  low  vine  tem¬ 
perature,  is  not  congenial  to  the  vine,  we  are  prepared 
to  admit— no  fruit  more  enjoys  a  warm  atmosphere  than 
the  vine.  Whilst,  however,  avoiding  one  error,  let  us 
beware  of  its  opposite  mistake — so  much  said  about  high 
temperatures,  may,  we  fear,  cause  some  of  the  unknow¬ 
ing  to  fall  into  the  serious  error  of  scorching.  And  now, 
whilst  on  the  subject  of  temperature,  let  us  at  once 
advert  to  the  kind  of  atmospheric  management  neces¬ 
sary  during  these  stages  of  vine  culture,  each  of  which 
possesses  some  features  of  a  peculiar  character.  They 
may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

1.  — The  breaking  period. 

2.  — The  swelling  period  of  the  berry. 


3.  — The  ripening  period 

4.  — The  keeping  period. 

Breaking  period. — Now,  those  who  live  in  dread  of 
the  mildew,  who  have  before  suffered  beneath  its  inroads, 
may  timidly  believing  that  heat  alone  will  stave  it  off, 
use  much  higher  temperatures  during  the  breaking 
period  than  they  were  wont  to  do.  This  will  be  bad 
policy ;  let  them  not  be  surprised  if  they  find  only  a 
portion  of  the  necessary  buds  break,  and  the  trees  in 
consequence  become  naked-stemmed.  In  all  cases  of 
artificial  excitement  in  vines,  what  is  termed  slow  break¬ 
ing  is  indispensable.  From  the  moment  of  commencing 
to  excite  them,  all  fire-heat  should  be  guarded  with  a 
jealous  eye.  In  fact,  the  slower  the  breaking,  the  more 
regular  will  the  buds  burst.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  little 
real  advances  made  during  this  period,  through  the 
medium  of  heat;  the  true  forcing  must  take  place  in 
another  stage,  and  accompanied  by  other  conditions,  of 
which  more  presently.  During  this  period,  therefore, 
let  the  thermometer  range  from  45°  to  55°,  making  the 
latter  the  maximum  point,  until  the  buds  are  an  inch 
long,  when  55°  to  60°  may  soon  be  permitted.  A  regular- 
supply  of  air  moisture  is  particularly  essential  during 
this  period — we  care  little  for  what  is  termed  steaming, 
which  is,  we  suppose,  done  in  imitation  of  the  out-door 
fogs,  and  is  but  too  apt  to  be  as  short-continuing.  A 
regular  and  moderated  supply  of  air  moisture  cannot  be 
sustained  in  an  equable  and  certain  degree  by  these 
means  alone,  and  neither  is  the  syringe  alone  competent 
to  this  end.  If  fermenting  material — the  best  source  of 
all — cannot  be  introduced,  all  floors,  and,  indeed,  every 
available  surface,  should  be  kept  moistened  about  three 
times  a  day.  We  cry  mercy  of  the  ladies  for  thus  en¬ 
dangering  their  dresses  in  walking  through  their  green¬ 
houses,  but  our  duty  is  imperative,  and  this  way  of 
producing  air  moisture  but  points  to  the  need  for  better 
machinery  in  many  houses.  However,  everybody  can 
furnish  evaporating  pans  to  their  flues  or  pipes,  and 
none  should  be  without.  We  have  a  house  at  work  now, 
in  which  incomplete  provision  had  been  made  originally 
for  air  moisture,  and  having  some  two  or  three  dozen 
pot-stands  or  pans  at  liberty,  we  have  placed  them  all 
over  the  flue,  and  keep  them  filled  with  water,  and  the 
difference  in  the  softness  of  the  air  by  these  simple 
means  is  astonishing. 

2.  The  swelling  of  the  berry. — We,  of  course,  here,  as 
to  the  present  period,  address  these  remarks  to  those 
who  are  vine  forcers  in  the  true  sense ;  those  who  com¬ 
mingle  in  one  house  only  pot-plants  and  vines,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  behind  this  division  of  the  subject  at  the 
present  moment.  In  the  first  place,  temperature.  We 
know  that  all  advances  in  the  thermometer  must  be 
gradual,  inasmuch  as  the  increase  of  light  is  gradual, 
and  the  increase  in  the  action  of  the  sap  gradual.  From 
a  minimum  of  say  55°,  then,  the  forcer  must  advance  to 
60°,  and  a  maximum  of  65°  to  75°,  it  may  be  80°. 
These  things,  however,  are  not  determinable  so  much 
by  any  given  period  as  by  the  amount  of  solar  light. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  advances  during  the 
early  spring  forcing  must,  of  necessity,  be  occasionally 
over-ruled  by  fluctuations  of  frequent  occurrence.  “  Cut 
and  dry”  rules  must  sometimes  be  eschewed,  and  the 
minimum  point  being  kept  in  view,  beyond  which  it 
is  not  safe  to  venture,  the  regulation  of  the  maximum 
pitch  becomes  a  mere  common  sense  affair.  And  why? 
We  know  very  well  that  a  vine  may  endure — yea, 
enjoy — a  temperature  of  nearly  100°  within  the  tropics, 
yet  would  “  scorch  ”  with  the  same  in  Britain.  But 
what  any  plant  will  endure  in  the  open  air,  where 
cooling  currents  are  free  to  roam,  and  in  houses  where 
they  meet  with  impediments  here  and  there  on  every 
fitful  occasion,  are  two  very  different  matters. 

During  this  period  a  very  frequent,  yet  guarded, 
course  of  ventilation  must  be  practised, —  so  frequent, 
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indeed,  that  were  it  not  for  the  escape  of  too  much  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture,  and  perhaps  too  sudden  depression 
of  heat,  we  should  say — ventilate  constantly,  day  and 
night.  And  here  we  venture  an  opinion,  that  forcing- 
houses  will  never  be  what  they  ought  until  complete 
provision  is  made  for  this  practice.  The  prime  con¬ 
sideration  in  such  a  case  is  to  provide  for  the  rapid 
dispersion  of  air  moisture,  and  certainly  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight  a  very  easy  affair.  However,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  syringe  from  the  moment  the  vines 
commence  blossoming,  let  all  floors  and  other  surfaces 
be  sprinkled  three  times  a  day,  viz.,  at  6  a.m.,  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  at  5  p.m.  The  mid-day  sprinkling  we  hold  to 
be  of  as  much  importance  as  either  of  the  others, 
especially  if  the  day  be  bright  and  hot,  for  an  incon¬ 
venient  amount  of  heat  is  very  apt  to  be  suddenly 
engendered  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  such  weather, 
especially  if  fires  have  been  used.  The  application  of 
moisture  under  these  circumstances  both  carries  away 
surplus  heat,  and  moderates  the  dryness  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

And  now  about  ventilation.  Every  one  must  have 
heard  of  “  scalding  in  the  berry,”  and  much  learned  in¬ 
vestigation  has  taken  place  concerning  it ;  the  question, 
all  the  while,  lying  in  a  nutshell.  Ventilation,  then,  is 
the  antidote  to  scalding,  or,  rather,  the  preventive.  It 
ought  to  be  more  generally  known,  that  moist  air  scalds 
much  more  rapidly  than  dry  air,  and  at  a  much  lower 
temperature,  at  least  so  we  have  always  found  it.  Now, 
in  order  for  any  one  to  rightly  appreciate  the  rapid  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  solar  and  other  heat  conjointly,  at  the  back 
of  a  lean-to  house,  one  hour’s  thinning  of  grapes  at  the 
back  part,  before  air  is  given,  some  bright  and  fair  March 
or  April  morning,  will  better  convince  than  a  quire  of 
well-inked  paper.  Little  do  novices  imagine,  when  stand¬ 
ing,  it  may  be,  in  a  front  path,  what  is  going  on  overhead ; 
the  thermometer,  however,  will  be  the  best  test,  and  let 
those  desirous  of  being  careful  on  this  point  just  try  the 
difference  between  one  on  the  ordinary  floor  line  and 
one  within  a  foot  of  the  roof,  towards  the  back  of  the 
house ;  and  if  there  has  been  a  fire  through  the  night, 
and  the  pipes  or  flues  are  still  warm,  the  experimenter 
will  be  astonished  at  the  amazing  discrepancy ;  the  sun 
shining,  and  the  experimenting  period  say  8  to  10  a.m. 
Arguments  such  as  these  prompt  men  of  experience  to 
recommend  a  very  early  ventilation  in  vineries.  When 
old  practicals  talk  of  “giving  air,”  that  is,  suffering  the 
accumulated  heated  air  to  escape  at  the  back  or  apex,  by 
letting  down  the  back  lights,  or  other  available  means, 
as  early  as  seven  a  m.,  some  people  wonder,  and  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  it  is  an  unnecessary 
work.  This,  then,  leads  to  the  fact  that  we  would 
fain  impress  on  the  minds  of  learners : — that  those  who 
will  avoid  that  mysterious  thing  called  “  scalding,”  with 
other  aliases,  must  give  air, — back  air — at  least  in  all 
lean-to  vineries,  if  only  an  inch,  by  eight  in  winter, 
seven  in  spring,  and  six  in  summer,  a.m. 

Equally  with  early  airing,  we  advise  early  closing; 
and  if  it  be  really  essential  that  vineries  must  be  closed 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  twenty-four,  we  say,  let  it  be 
from  the  moment  it  becomes  safe  to  close  entirely,  until 
dark ;  this  will  be  about  two  to  five  p.m.,  in  very  early 
forcing,  and  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  at  more  ad¬ 
vanced  periods,  other  cases  being  of  course  intermediate. 
This,  which  old  gardeners  in  our  earlier  days  termed 
“  putting  to  bed  warm,”  is  the  one  grand  maxim  in  most 
forcing  affairs,  as  far  as  the  regulation  of  heat  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  present  we  have  said  nothing 
about  disbudding,  stopping,  thinning  the  berry,  modes 
of  training,  &c.  To  embrace  all  such  would  occupy  a 
whole  week’s  Cottage  Gardener;  we  prefer  at  present 
to  discuss  what  may  be  termed  graver  matters,  and  which 
are  yet  but  imperfectly  understood,  a3  witness  the 


gardening  periodicals  generally ;  seldom  do  we  take  up 
one,  but  there  is  some  tale  of  woe  connected  with  vine  ; 
culture.  Robert  Errington. 

{To  be  continued.) 


PACKING  FRUIT-TREES,  &c.,  FOR  OUR 
COLONIES. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  can  find  sufficient  room  to  quote 
so  largely  from  the  letters  of  correspondents  as  1  did 
last  week  under  the  above  heading  ;  but  that  letter  was 
so  concise,  and  so  much  to  the  point,  that  one  might 
take  it,  at  a  glance,  to  represent  the  wants  and  perplexi¬ 
ties  of  nine-tenths  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  this  important  question.  It  also  gave  a  general 
idea,  but  a  very  erroneous  one,  of  the  usual  way  of  pack¬ 
ing  trees  for  long  sea  voyages,  and,  therefore,  I  thought 
the  best  course  would  be  to  give  publicity  to  the  whole, 
and  then  to  state  my  own  views  and  experience  on  the 
different  heads. 

The  practice  of  puddling  the  roots  of  young  trees 
when  they  are  removed  in  the  spring  in  the  nurseries, 
is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  it  is  not  much  approved  of  by 
the  best  planters  in  these  days ;  and  if  we  consider,  we 
shall  find  that  the  practice  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
attended  with  injurious  consequences  as  not. 

Puddling  is  done  on  this  wise:  a  hollow  is  made  in 
the  ground,  and  filled  with  water;  the  edges  of  this 
hollow  are  then  cut  down  with  the  spade,  and  the  soil  is 
mixed  with  the  water  until  it  is  as  thick  as  cream.  A 
young  tree,  if  well  rooted,  must  have  a  large  portion  of 
the  roots  small  and  fibrous,  and  when  the  puddle  hangs 
to  them  they  lose  their  natural  position,  and  are  drawn 
together  in  close  bundles ;  and  a  tree  planted  with  the 
fibrous  roots  in  this  condition  must,  in  the  long  run, 
suffer  more  or  less  from  this  cramping— hence  the 
reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice.  Now  the 
supposed  benefit  of  puddling  the  roots  of  trees  for  long 
voyages  is,  that  the  mud  or  puddle  will  secure  the  roots 
from  the  air ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  will  crack  in  all 
directions  on  the  least  disturbance  of  the  box,  or  the 
workings  of  the  vessel ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
very  little  advantage  gained  by  this  process. 

Packing  in  very  dry  sand,  or  any  non-conducting 
medium,  is  also  intended  to  secure  the  roots  from  the 
air ;  and  for  quick  voyages,  as  from  England  to  New 
York,  that  is  all  that  is  required ;  but  then,  why  not  use 
dry  sawdust  instead  of  sand,  as  being  less  heavy,  and 
not  so  liable  to  shift  about  on  a  rough  sea  ? 

I  have  already  stated  the  objections  to  packing  in  wet 
moss,  without  insuring  its  moisture  throughout  the 
whole  voyage,  which  cannot  possibly  be  done  without 
some  such  scheme  as  that  which  1  recommend — enve¬ 
loping  each  ball  of  moss  in  an  air-tight  covering.  I 
would  not  advise  more  than  one  tree  being  put  in  a  ball, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  bandage 
round  the  stem.  If  you  have  two  stems,  or  three  or 
more  stems  tied  together,  they  cannot  be  brought  toge¬ 
ther  so  closely,  but  vapour  from  the  moss  must  escape 
between  them;  and  if  you  were  to  plaster  or  puddle 
some  composition  in  between  the  stems,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  air  proof,  the  chances  are  that  cracks  would 
soon  be  made  as  with  the  common  puddle.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  more  safe  to  put  up  every 
tree  or  plant  in  a  separate  ball,  and  afterwards  to  pack 
them  in  the  box  as  closely  as  possible.  The  South 
American  moss,  or  pastil,  Tillandsia  usneoides,  or  our 
own  moss  in  a  very  dry  state,  would  be  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  dry  sawdust  for  keeping  the  body  of  the  tree 
from  the  air ;  but  it  is  more  troublesome  to  procure 
than  fine  shavings  from  the  carpenter’s  bench,  therefore 
I  prefer  the  shavings,  and  I  shall  tell  presently  how  I  [ 
became  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  packing.  Mean-  , 
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time,  I  would  most  strongly  advise  parties  not  to  think 
of  sending  out  tre6s  in  the  spring.  My  friends  in  Inver¬ 
ness  would  not  thank  me  to  send  them  down  the  best 
fruit-tree  in  London  late  in  the  spring,  because  it  would 
suffer  so  much  from  drying,  and  from  the  check,  just  at 
the  moment  the  tree  was  beginning  to  grow. 

From  September  to  Christmas  is  the  right  time  to 
take  up  and  pack  trees  for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Port 
Natal,  the  north  of  India  and  China,  and  the  earlier  the 
better.  Another  great  point  in  the  management  of  this 
business,  is  to  have  all  those  trees,  &c.,  intended  for  the 
journey,  pruned  very  close  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  or  before  that  month  is  out,  and  not  to  lift  them 
for  a  few  weeks  after  pruning ;  and  the  reason  for  this 
is,  that  during  that  time  the  roots  will  gather  a  large 
store  of  sap,  and  the  tree  being  pruned,  this  large  store 
must  be  held  in  a  small  compass,  so  that  the  roots,  stem, 
and  branches  are  ready  to  burst  with  it  in  a  few  weeks ; 
and  if  it  were  earlier  in  the  season,  they  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  burst  into  new  wood  and  leaves  as  they  do  in  the 
spring,  all  through  the  force  of  accumulated  sap ;  and 
we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  us  that  a  full-sapped  tree 
will  be  more  able  to  stand  a  long  voyage  than  one  that 
is  half  spunged  of  its  sap  by  careless  management,  or 
rather  let  us  say,  an  oversight — such  as  “  forgetting  all 
about  it  ”  until  three  days  before  the  vessel  is  ready  to 
start,  then  flying  away  to  the  first  nursery,  and  picking  up 
something,  tearing  it  out  of  the  ground  almost  by  main 
force,  cutting  off  all  the  branches,  and  the  last  joint  of 
the  little  finger  to  boot,  then  off  again  for  the  doctor  to 
save  your  life,  and  before  he  comes  you  forget  all  about 
Beaton  and  the  wet  moss,  balls  and  all,  and  some  one 
else  must  finish  for  you,  “  puddle  the  roots,”  and  get  the 
rest  of  the  packing  done  just  “  as  it  used  to  be ;  ”  and 
when  the  box  gets  to  port  you  will  hear  by  the  next  post 
that  it  was  a  post  too  late ;  but  you  cannot  give  it  a 
thought,  your  finger  is  so  bad.  Yes,  but  not  half  so  bad 
as  sending  off  trees  to  New  Zealand  in  the  spring; 
besides,  before  next  September,  the  New  Line  of  Mail 
Steamers  will  have  found  out  the  shortest  cut  to  Sydney, 
and  they  will  carry  all  sorts  of  plants  and  seeds  both 
ways  much  better,  and  in  half  the  usual  time  now  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  journey;  and  as  cargoes  are  charged  more 
by  the  bulk  than  by  weight,  the  best  packer  will  pay 
the  least  for  his  consignment. 

To  bring  this  mode  of  packing  home  to  the  general 
reader,  I  must  mention  a  second  application  of  it  by  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  a  Suffolk  gardener,  who  was 
aware  of  all  the  details  of  my  experiment  with  the  wet 
balls  of  moss.  He  is  the  party  who  first  found  out  the 
value  of  the  carpenter’s  shavings  for  packing  with.  Like 
many  more  of  our  readers,  he  had  neither  pit  nor  green¬ 
house  to  keep  his  Geraniums,  nor  wax  cloth  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  wrap  round  the  moss  and  roots,  but  still  he 
kept  to  the  principle  of  the  wet  moss  system,  and  by  it 
he  saved  a  good  number  of  common  plants ;  I  cannot 
say  how  many,  but  he  did  not  lose  a  single  plant  that 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  borders  were  cleared  in  October, 
he  took  such  as  he  wished  to  save,  and  put  them  in  the 
wet  balls  of  moss,  exactly  as  I  stated  last  week,  and 
some  smaller  ones,  he  put  as  many  as  six  or  eight  in 
one  ball ;  he  did  not  squeeze  any  of  the  water  from 
the  moss,  but  left  the  balls  to  drain  for  several  days, 
and  then  he  put  them  up  in  several  folds  of  an  old 
newspaper,  and  tied  the  paper  as  tight  as  he  could 
round  the  stems  of  the  plant,  a  little  above  the  moss, 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  in  his  cottage  as  I 
had  done,  and  also  to  see  whether  or  not  the  damp 
from  the  moss  would  come  out  through  the  paper  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  I  cannot  say  just  now 
whether  the  damp  affected  the  paper  to  the  outside  or 
not;  if  it  did,  it  is  very  likely  he  added  some  more 
folds  of  it ;  at  any  rate,  he  saved  his  geraniums.  He 
moved  them  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  give  them 


the  benefit  of  a  fine  day  outside,  and  to  save  them  from 
the  frost  at  night.  One  very  hard  frosty  night,  he 
thought  his  bed-room  would  be  the  safest  place  for  | 
them ;  and,  to  be  more  out  of  the  way  in  the  morning,  ; 
he  put  them  one  by  one  within  the  valance  of  the  bed, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  met  with  a  sad  accident,  for  which 
he  had  to  listen  patiently  to  a  good  Caudle  lecture  on 
this  new  process  of  packing  plants  for  long  voyages ; 
but  the  upshot  of  the  thing  turned  up  a  trump  at  last. 
He  thought  he  must  be  more  tidy  for  the  future,  and  so 
he  procured  two  or  three  shallow  boxes  to  put  them 
into,  and  the  first  packing  stuff  which  came  to  hand 
were  the  shavings  from  his  friend  the  carpenter ;  these 
he  arranged,  according  to  his  own  version  of  the  story, 

“  exactly  as  they  pack  the  hampers  with  plants  from 
London.”  A  rather  indefinite  mode  of  explanation  for 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  it  is  true,  as  they  of  London 
pack  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  the  meaning  is  this : — 
A  quantity  of  the  shavings  are  first  packed  close  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  filling  it  up  so  high,  that  when  the 
enveloped  bales  are  placed  on  it,  the  plants  standing  in 
an  upright  position,  the  tops  of  them  are  well  up  above 
the  rim  of  the  box;  then,  beginning  at  one  end,  you 
place  one  of  the  balls  in  the  corner,  after  that  a  lew 
shavings,  to  keep  the  next  ball  from  touching  the  first 
one,  then  a  second  ball,  and  a  second  lot  of  shavings,  and 
so  on  alternately  until  the  box  is  quite  full,  the  tops  of 
the  balls  being  all  on  a  level,  and  a  trifle  below  the 
rim  of  the  box,  which  brings  the  whole  very  near  the 
way  they  pack  pots  with  plants  in  flat  hampers  in  the 
nurseries;  so  that,  instead  of  carrying  about  a  lot  of 
separate  parcels  or  plants  for  airing,  &c.,  a  whole  boxful 
of  them  is  now  ready  at  your  hand,  and  so  light,  too, 
that  a  child  could  place  one  of  them  outside  the  window, 
full  in  the  sun.  My  friend  is  not  endowed  with  a  good 
share  of  patience  when  he  has  a  new  experiment  on  the 
wing,  and  before  the  turn  of  the  new  year  he  must 
needs  poke  his  fingers  into  these  boxes,  take  out  a  ball 
here  and  there,  and  examine  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  did  not  weigh  some  of  them  in  the  scales,  to  see  if 
the  moss  parted  with  any  of  the  moisture ;  the  truth  is, 
we  shall  never  hear  of  the  whole  process;  the  substance 
of  that-  lecture  is  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  he 
now  turns  the  conversation  whenever  the  experiment 
is  alluded  to.  One  thing  he  owns,  however,  he  did 
give  the  balls  one  watering  in  February  from  the  spout 
of  an  old  tea-pot,  pouring  a  little  at  a  time  on  the  stem 
or  stems  of  the  plants;  but  whether  that  did  more  harm 
than  good  we  shall  probably  never  hear;  it  must  be 
sufficient  for  us,  who  have  “neither  pit  nor  greenhouse,” 
to  know,  that  every  plant  under  the  experiment,  lived 
out  the  winter,  that  the  whole  were  unfolded,  at  the 
end  of  March,  as  carefully  as  we  should  a  mummy ; 
the  condition  of  the  roots  at  this  stage  we  have  not 
learnt,  but  the  plants  were  put  in  by  the  heels  close  by 
a  south  wall,  and  were  protected  from  the  frost  to  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  flower- 
borders  ;  this  last  part  of  the  plan  I  recommended  at 
the  taking-up  time  in  October,  but  I  fear  not  very 
clearly,  for  some  one  has  written  to  ask  if  I  meant  dried 
geraniums  to  be  planted  out  in  the  flower-garden  at  the 
end  of  March. 

Now,  if  I  had  a  lot  of  common  plants  that  I  did 
not  care  much  about,  busy  as  I  am,  I  would  try  this 
experiment  over  one  whole  summer,  for  the  curiosity 
of  the  thing.  I  would  not  adopt  the  paper  covering, 
like  my  friend  the  Suffolk  man,  but  take  some  per¬ 
fectly  waterproof  and  air-proof  covering,  —  a  bladder 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing,  or  a  thin  sheet  of  Gutta 
Percha,  and  they  now  make  it  as  thin  almost  as  the 
paper  of  this  page,  but  a  piece  of  very  thin  oil-clotli 
or  waxed  cloth  would  do.  I  would  ball  up  the  roots  in 
wet  moss,  so  wet,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  hold 
another  drop,  and  after  fastening  the  edges  of  the 
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covering  round  the  stem,  I  would  smear  the  thread  and 
round  the  edges  of  the  covering  with  some  adhesive 
paint,  that  nasty  stuff  they  sell  for  glueing  on  gutta 
!  percha  soles  would  probably  be  the  best,  and  least 
!  likely  to  harm  the  stem  of  the  plant,  as  you  could  not 
well  put  it  on  without  touching  the  stem  all  round. 
Plow  many  of  our  readers  can  I  enlist  on  my  side  to 
try  this  plan,  both  for  the  good  of  our  neighbours  who 
are  looking  out  for  the  safest  way  of  sending  out  plants 
to  Australia  and  other  parts,  and  to  see  if  it  is  all  true 
what  the  philosophers  say  about  the  roots  sucking  up 
so  much  water,  which  the  leaves  are  said  to  pass  off  in 
an  invisible  perspiration  into  the  atmosphere? 

The  oleander  would  be  quite  at  home  with  its  roots 
stuffed  up  in  a  bladder,  and  hung  up  against  a  front 
window,  as  long  as  the  moss  kept  moist,  but  how  long 
or  short  that  time  would  be  remains  to  be  proved; 
indeed  many  things,  and  useful  things  too,  might  thus 
be  proved.  Take  ten  plants,  all  of  one  sort,  and  as 
nearly  alike  in  strength  and  health  as  possible,  and  put 
ten  different  kinds  of  stimulants  in  the  water  to  wet  the 
moss  with,  then  see  which  will  hold  out  the  longest  of 
all  the  stimulants,  and  what  effect  each  or  all  had  on 
the  plants.  Try  “clarified”  liquid  manure  against 
that  which  is  as  brown  as  foxy  guano  water,  in  such 
and  such  proportions  against  so  and  so,  and  all  in 
I  that  style  of  scientific  experiment,  and  let  us  have 
something  new  and  stimulating  ourselves  to  write  about 
out  of  all  this.  Might  we  not,  also,  prove  how  far  we 
can  keep  plants  in  good  health  in  the  absence  of  any 
access  of  fresh  air  to  the  roots  in  these  sealed  bags  ? 
Surely  we  can  contrive  to  have  the  bags  or  envelopes 
for  the  moss  and  roots  more  air-tight  than  the  patent 
canisters  which  spoiled  the  German  sausages  and  other 
trash  intended  for  long  voyages  like  our  packed  plants. 
I  have  long  had  my  doubts  about  the  philosophy  of 
ventilation  for  the  use  of  the  roots,  and  here  is  a  simple 
way  of  proving  how  the  wind  blows  in  that  direction; 
but  doubts  and  assertions  are  at  a  discount  in  these 
days,  so  we  must  have  the  evidence  of  our  senses  before 
we  can  nail  down  an  argument  or  an  opinion. 

D.  B RATON. 


PLANTING  OUT  CAMELLIAS. 

A  correspondent  (C.  A.),  who  states  that  his  plants 
are  getting  too  large  for  comfortable  moving  about, 
wishes  for  information  as  to  planting  them  in  his  con¬ 
servatory,  and  we  give  the  matter  this  prominence  here, 
hoping  that  the  questions  he  and  others  have  proposed 
will  be  met  by  attending  to  the  following  points. 

1st.  Planted  against  Walls. — The  camellia,  though  a 
comparatively  hardy  evergreen,  can  only  be  seen  iu  its 
greatest  beauty  in  this  country  when  receiving  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  treatment;  not  but  that  it  will 
stand  out  of  doors  in  Devonshire,  and  also,  with  but 
slight  protection,  in  the  climate  of  London;  yet,  unless 
in  very  favourable  seasons,  the  beauty  is  confined  to  the 
green  foliage,  as  the  flowers  are  easily  marred  by  the 
slightest  frost,  and  even  by  slight  showers.  True,  when 
placed  against  a  wall,  with  a  broad  coping  of  wood,  or 
otherwise,  these  evils  might  be  avoided,  especially  by 
using  a  protecting  medium,  and  this  might  answer  well 
where  the  cutting  of  half-expanded  blooms  in  April  and 
May  are  the  object;  but  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  to 
look  at,  is  always  injured  when  we  have  to  grope 
our  way  to  find  it  among  frosty  or  wet  protecting  me¬ 
diums.  Placed  against  walls,  covered  with  glass  in 
winter  and  spring,  with  space  enough  for  comfortably 
walking  between  the  glass  and  the  walls,  the  matter 
becomes  altogether  different,  as,  then,  such  conservative 
walls  become,  in  every  sense,  conservatories  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  nice  covered  walls  in  summer  when  the 
glass  is  removed.  These  are  the  sort  of  places  in  which 


camellias  would  be  quite  at  home.  Some  time  ago  a  ' 
gentleman  was  advised  by  a  nurseryman  to  plant  the 
north  side  of  a  kitchen-garden  wall  with  large  camellias;  j 
the  site  was  considerably  north  of  London,  and  visions  j 
of  unique  and  striking  beauty  were  held  out  to  him  as  j 
the  sure  result,  and  that  without  the  necessity  of  any 
protecting  medium  whatever.  The  gardener  was  pooli-  > 
poohed  because  he  had  misgivings  on  the  subject,  and 
honestly,  and  at  length  successfully,  stated  his  objections 
to  the  trial  being  made,  unless  some  protecting  medium 
was  guaranteed. 

For  those  who  wish  to  try  a  few  plants,  the  north 
aspect  is  far  from  the  worst.  The  blooms  would  come 
so  late  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  escape  the 
frosts,  and  would  also  succeed  those  grown  in  green¬ 
houses.  On  frosty  mornings,  the  buds  would  be  gra¬ 
dually  thawed,  and  thus  escape  the  quick  transitions 
which  they  would  experience  on  a  south  wall — the  worst 
of  all  places  for  camellias,  when  not  suitably  protected 
by  glass  or  otherwise.  In  planting  against  a  north  wall, 
the  plants  should  be  of  a  good  size,  the  soil  poor,  and 
the  position  thoroughly  drained,  that  short  stubby  wood 
may  be  made,  and  the  buds  set  early  in  autumn.  The 
only  objection  to  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  is  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  sunlight  towards  autumn  for  forming  the 
buds,  and,  therefore,  an  aspect  verging  north-east,  and, 
better  still,  north-west,  would  be  preferable  to  due  north. 
Those  who  wish  to  try,  will  find  one  of  the  very  best, 
the  Double  white ;  it  is  as  hardy  as  any,  and  to  it  may 
be  added  as  equally  hardy,  the  Single  red  —  beautiful 
when  half  open — variegata,  incarnata,  double  red,  and 
pomponc. 

2ndly.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  planting  out 
Camellias  in  Conservatories.  —  In  extensive  places,  where 
the  conservatories  are  in  several  divisions,  there  is  the 
advantage  of  combining  economy  with  a  more  natural¬ 
looking  mode  of  growrth.  Plants  in  pots  always  convey 
the  idea  of  the  stilted  and  the  formal,  and  the  labour 
and  time  they  require  vastly  transcend  that  requisite  for 
those  planted  out.  There  is  even  a  pleasing  change  in 
moving  from  a  greenhouse  into  a  conservatory.  Any¬ 
thing  like  a  stereotyped  sameness  is  removed  by  the 
variety  presented  by  the  various  houses,  and  a  house  of 
camellias,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be  less  interest¬ 
ing  in  summer  with  their  glossy  foliage  only,  than  it 
is  in  spring  with  their  splendid  blossoms.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  only  one  house,  the  planting  out  of 
large  camellias  in  prominent  positions  neutralises  the 
most  of  these  advantages,  by  the  sameness  of  character 
communicated  to  the  house  at  all  seasons.  This  very 
sameness  weakens  the  interest.  The  attempt  to  create 
diversity,  by  placing  in  every  available  corner  a  plant  in 
a  pot,  breaks  in  upon  the  unity  of  expression.  These 
matters  have  previously  been  discussed.  The  rules  to 
be  derived  from  them  are — plant  all,  or  jjlant  none,  so 
far  as  one  house  is  concerned,  or  make  a  compromise  of 
the  matter,  by  planting  in  peculiar  positions,  leaving 
the  rest  to  be  changed  at  will,  or,  merely  seem  to  plant, 
by  plunging  the  pots.  Let  us  glance 

Srdly.  At  the  peculiar  positions  in  which  planting  may 
be  resorted  to  in  a  conservatory,  ivhile  the  mass  of  the 
plants  are  standing  in  pots. — First,  here  is  a  span-roofed 
or  curvilinear  house,  with  a  bed  in  the  middle,  and 
paths  and  border,  or  shelves,  all  round.  The  centre  of 
this  bed,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  for  planting  out  large  plants ;  even  if  pots  are  used 
on  both  sides  of  them,  the  large  plants  in  the  centre, 
being  planted,  would  scarcely  break  in  upon  the  unity 
of  expression,  because  the  base  of  them  would  scarcely 
be  seen.  But,  secondly,  in  a  hipped  roof,  and  an  opaque 
back  wall,  or  a  house  with  a  sloping  roof,  and  high  up¬ 
right  front  glass,  with  a  bed  or  stage  in  the  centre,  walk 
all  round,  and  shelf  at  the  front  glass,  the  border  at  the  | 
back  of  the  house  would  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  i 
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planting  out  Camellias.  Against  such  back  walls  they 
will  grow  and  flower  in  a  manner  rarely  equalled  when 
grown  in  pots,  without  much  labour  being  bestowed 
upon  them.  I  have  even  seen  Camellias  showing  them¬ 
selves  to  great  advantage  against  the  back  walls  of  late 
peach-houses,  the  peach-trees  being  trained  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  glass.  The  shade  of  the  peaches  in 
summer  was  serviceable  to  the  Camellias;  and  thus  the 
peach-house,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  was  turned  into 
a  beautiful  mixture  of  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  by 
placing  plants  in  pots  beneath  the  peach-trees.  But 
4thly.  Might  not  the  Pots  he  plunged  in  the  Bed ?  Yes, 
by  all  means ;  but  here,  to  give  satisfaction,  the  same 
rules  as  to  unity  of  expression  must  be  observed.  Plunge 
in  a  separate  part,  or  plunge  all,  or  plunge  none.  Our 
correspondent  has  thought  of  all  this,  for  he  asks 
whether  he  should  plant  out  or  plunge  ?  This  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
treatment  he  meaus  to  give  his  plant.  To  enable  him 
to  shift  his  plants  as  he  wishes  on  the  plunging  system, 
he  must  treat  them  much  the  same  as  if  they  were  not 
plunged.  The  chief  difference  will  be  in  the  ease 
with  which  he  will  maintain  a  uniformity  of  moisture 
and  root  temperature,  as  the  pots  will  be  wholly  con¬ 
cealed,  and,  consequently,  will  not  be  heated,  cooled, 
or  dried  suddenly.  For  plants  to  be  moved  about,  it 
will  not  do  to  let  the  roots  run  much  through  the  pots, 
as  thus,  without  great  care,  a  check  might  be  given 
when  the  plants  could  least  bear  it ;  anything,  therefore, 
of  a  light,  easily-moved  material,  would  do  for  a  plung¬ 
ing  medium,  only  the  bottom  part  must  be  open,  and, 
better  still,  the  pots  should  be  placed  on  two  bricks 
placed  edgewise,  with  a  space  between,  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  off  freely.  But  unless  for  mere  economy 
as  respects  labour,  and  looking  more  natural,  we  see 
no  great  advantage  in  thus  plunging  pots  that  are 
to  be  moved,  as  they  would  require  manure  water, 
liberal  top-dressing,  and  fresh  soil  every  two  or  three 
years,  the  same  as  those  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  in  the 
usual  way.  We  can  easily  fancy,  in  addition,  how, 
when  the  central  plants  are  planted  out,  those  towards 
the  sides  may  thus  be  plunged  with  very  good  taste; 
but  in  this  case  the  bed  should  be  separated  into  several 
divisions,  so  that  the  moving  of  the  plunged  plants  may 
not  injuriously  interfere  with  the  roots  of  those  turned 
out.  But 

5tlily.  Is  it  not  necessary,  in  making  up  a  proper  led  for 
the  roots  to  run  into,  to  plant  and  pot  altogether,  in  order 
that  by  the  curbing  of  the  roots  by  the  pot,  there  may  be 
a  greater  tendency  to  produce  bloom,  than  if  the  plant 
was  turned  out  at  once  ?  Yes,  with  many  plants — but 
not  so  with  the  Camellia,  if  it  gets  plenty  of  sunlight, 
and  the  formation  of  the  border  is  duly  attended  to.  If 
we  should  be  deceived,  we  can  always  check  growth  by 
an  extra  crop  of  flowers,  or  cutting  the  roots.  Even  in 
these  cases,  however,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  turn 
out  a  large  plant,  by  knocking  the  bottom  and  part  of 
the  sides  of  the  pot  away.  In  this  case,  as  well  as 
planting-out  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  we 
should  not  think  of  moving  them  again  without  taking 
the  plants  up  very  carefully.  Deciding,  then,  upon 
planting  out,  and  securing  a  place  with  abundance  of 
light,  the  next  thing  is 

Gtlily.  The  formation  of  the  border. — The  simpler  this 
is  the  better.  It  should  be  from  two  to  two-and-a-lialf 
feet  in  depth,  the  lower  six  inches  filled  with  brickbats, 
sandstone,  and  charcoal  on  the  surface,  and  this  bottom 
ing  sloping  to  a  drain  either  at  the  side  or  in  the  centre. 
Then  the  compost  should  be  three-parts  loam,  one  of 
peat,  a  little  pure  sand,  and  a  tenth-part  of  charcoal, 
leaf-mould,  cow-dung,  and  may  all  be  used  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  pot-culture,  but  they  are  objectionable  when 
planting  out,  as  encouraging  too  free  growth.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that,  instead  of  giving  more  peat  than 


specified  above,  I  would  prefer  altogether  sandy  loam 
and  charcoal.  The  object  is  to  produce  firm,  short- 
jointed  wood,  bristling'  with  flower-buds,  and  extra 
strength  can  always  be  imparted  by  surface-dressings  j 
and  manure-waterings,  to  stimulate  growth  in  summer, 
and  expand  the  buds  in  winter  and  spring. 

7thly.  Planting. — It  is  necessary  to  disentangle  the  roots 
a  little,  and  pack  them  in  the  fresh  soil,  placing  the  old 
ball  just  a  little  lower  than  it  stood  in  the  pot.  The  best 
time  of  planting  is  after  the  plants  have  bloomed,  have 
been  pruned,  and  are  breaking  into  fresh  growth.  Be 
sure  the  balls  are  thoroughly  soaked  before  planting,  and 
then,  until  growth  is  proceeding  freely,  it  will  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  saturate  the  soil,  farther  than  the  roots 
have  extended. 

8thly.  Pruning.  Will  they  bear  it  ?  When  is  the  best 
time  ? — To  the  first  I  reply,  few  plants  bear  it  better.  To 
the  second,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering.  Large 
unwieldy  plants  may  thus  be  reduced,  and  kept  in  pots  if 
desired.  If  in  good  condition,  they  may  be  cut  in  to 
the  old  wood  with  impunity,  especially  if  not  more  than  : 
from  two  to  four  years  old;  but  then  they  must  be  kept  : 
in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  as  near 
60°  as  50°.  I  have  broken  old  stems  very  successfully 
in  a  dung  heat.  Those  who  recollect  the  hospital  de¬ 
scribed  for  sickly  oranges,  will  not  be  far  from  the  mark. 

A  shady  place  in  a  forcing-house  is  a  good  substitute, 
especially  if  some  moss  is  kept  moist  round  the  stems. 
The  plants  must  break  freely  before  they  are  either 
shifted  or  planted  out.  If  the  latter  is  done,  a  little 
pruning  will  only  be  wanted  occasionally,  if  the  com¬ 
post  is  not  too  rich. 

9 thly.  General  treatment. — After  planting,  say  in  March, 
April,  or  May,  water  heated  to  between  60°  and  70°  should 
be  given  at  the  roots  when  necessary,  and  frequent  syring- 
ingsover  the  foliage,  as  well  as  shadings  from  the  brightest 
sun  until  August,  when  more  air  and  unobstructed  light 
should  be  given.  If  the  sashes  could  be  moved  altogether 
in  fine  weather  in  September,  the  buds  would  be  rendered 
firmer.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  give  all  the  air  and 
light  possible,  and  lessen  the  water,  so  that  the  plants 
just  stand  without  flagging  in  the  least.  Rut  on  the 
sashes  in  October.  Curtail  the  air  according  to  the 
weather,  drying  the  plants  as  little  as  possible  with 
fire-heat  in  winter,  especially  the  first  winter ;  increase 
the  heat,  and  give  warm  manure  waterings,  as  the  buds 
swell  in  spring,  using  it  often,  or  seldom,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  plants.  36°  in  winter,  45°  in  spring,  60° 
in  summer,  48°  in  autumn,  may  be  considered  safe  tem¬ 
peratures  when  artificial  heat  is  wanted,  with  from  ten 
to  fifteen  degrees  rise  for  sunshine.  R.  Fish. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  NEPENTHES. 

This  tribe  of  Pitcher  Plants  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Most  of  the  readers 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener  no  doubt  have  seen  at  least 
the  oldest  species,  N.  distillatoria,  and  must  have  been 
much  surprised  at  such  a  strange  formation,  or,  rather, 
elongation  of  the  leaves  into  tubes,  with  a  lid  to  each, 
much  resembling  a  pitcher,  whence  its  very  proper 
English  name. 

The  pitcher  plants  are  of  the  number  of  those  bearing 
male  flowers  on  one  plant  and  female  flowers  on  another ; 
this  peculiarity  renders  it  necessary,  in  order  to  ripen 
seeds,  to  have  a  plant  of  each  gender.  The  species  con¬ 
sist  of — 

Nepenthes  alba  marginata  (White-margined  N.)  ; 
Singapore. — The  margins  of  the  pitchers  are  white. 
105s. 

N.  ampullacea  (Flask-shaped  N.) ;  Manilla.  —  The 
pitchers  are  rather  small,  and  are  produced  numerously 
on  the  plant;  it  is  a  handsome  species.  105s. 
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N.  distillatoria  (Distilling  N.) ;  China. — This  is  the 
oldest  species  cultivated  in  our  stoves.  We  have  seen 
the  pitchers  so  large  as  nine  inches  long;  when  much 
exposed  to  light  they  are  spotted  and  blotched  with  rich 
brown.  Before  the  lid  of  the  pitchers  open  a  liquor  is 
distilled  through  the  stem  aud  leaf  into  it,  till  the  pitcher 
is  half  full ;  it  must  have  come  in  that  way,  because  the 
water  is  present  before  the  lid  of  the  pitcher  opens. 
This  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  for  when  flies 
enter  the  pitchers  they  commonly  die;  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  them  half  full  of  dead  insects.  Whether 
the  effluvia  arising  from  the  dead  bodies  is  conducive 
to  tbe  growth  of  the  plant,  and  so  giving  a  reason  for 
the  formation  of  the  pitcher,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  not  yet,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
ascertained.  This  species  is  one  of  the  most  easy  to 
cultivate.  Good  plants  may  be  obtained  for  20s.  each. 

N.  Hookeriana  (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker’s  N.) ;  Sarawak. — 
This  is  a  quick  growing  species,  with  rather  small,  very 
pretty  pitchers,  but  it  is  very  scarce.  188s. 

N.  ltevis  (Smooth  N.) ;  Java. — A  species  with  medium¬ 
sized  pitchers,  of  great  beauty,  and  perfectly  smooth  at 
the  edges  where  the  lid  opens,  hence  its  sjiecific  name. 
Very  rare.  166s. 

N.  Lindleyii  (Dr.  Lindley’s  N.) ;  Borneo. — This  is  a 
beautiful  species,  with  moderate-sized  pitchers,  of  a 
beautiful  purple  hue.  It  is  so  rare  that  we  fear  it  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  as  yet. 

N.  Loddigesii  (Mr.  Loddiges’s  N.) 

N.  phyllamphora  (Flask-leaved  N.) ;  China. — The 
pitchers  of  this  species  are  of  a  beautiful  green,  turning 
to  yellow  as  they  become  old.  It  is  a  free-growing 
plant,  producing  its  pretty  pitchers  freely.  21s. 

N.  Rafflesiana  (Sir  Stamford  Raifles’s  N.) ;  Singa¬ 
pore. — Of  all  the  family  of  pitcher  plants  this  is  the 
most  noble,  producing  pitchers  as  large  as  a  turkey’s 
egg.  They  are  almost  as  broad  as  long ;  on  one  side 
rather  flat,  aud  the  edges  of  the  flat  part  project  out  into 
a  kind  of  fringe.  They  are  of  pale  yellow,  richly  blotched, 
striped,  and  spotted  with  brown.  A  plant  five  or  six 
feet  high,  with  these  large  pitchers  at  the  end  of  eaoh 
leaf,  is  a  really  tine,  as  well  as  curious,  object.  Strong 
plants  may  be  had  for  105s. 

N.  sanguinea  (Bloody  N.) ;  Java. — The  pitchers  of 
this  species  are  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe.  We  have 
measured  one  that  was  a  foot  long  and  two  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  with  a  lid  of  proportionate  size  The  colour  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  purplish  crimson,  renders  it  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  quite  unique.  It  is  a  dwarf  species;  the 
tallest  we  have  seen  did  not  reach  two  feet,  yet  it  had 
four  of  these  large  pitchers  upon  it.  Eor  a  small  col¬ 
lection  this  is  very  desirable.  It  is,  however,  rare  and 
costly;  a  good  plant  is  worth  210s.  Such  persons  as 
are  desirous  to  select  a  few  of  the  best  species,  should 
choose  N.  alba  marginata,  N.  distillatoria,  N.  ampul- 
lacea,  N.  Rafflesiana,  N.  sanguinea. 

Culture. — These  stove  climbers,  being  mostly  natives 
of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world,  require  to  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  high  temperature.  Even  the  two  species 
that  are  natives  of  China  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  largest  Nepenthes  distillatoria  we  ever  saw,  was  one 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  in  the  pine  stove 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  Armitage  Rhodes,  at  Horsforth 
Hall,  in  Yorkshire.  This  plant  was  received  from  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Chelsea,  and  was  so  small  at  the  time  that 
the  person  that  unpacked  the  basket  of  plants  it  came 
in,  threw  it  away,  thinking  it  was  a  lump  of  moss  thrust 
in  to  keep  the  plants  steady.  It  was,  of  course,  sought 
for,  found,  potted,  and  placed  in  the  bark  bed  amongst 
the  pines,  where  it  soon  began  to  flourish,  and  in  five 
years  had  run  the  entire  length  of  the  house  three  times, 
that  is  ninety  feet,  and  produced  several  branches  and 
scores  of  pitchers.  This  is  now  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  two  or  three  years  since  wo  saw  the  same 


plant,  in  the  same  gentleman’s  stove,  at  Roundhay,  near 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  and  still  flourishing,  though  it 
had  been  removed  from  Horsforth  Hall  to  its  present 
habitation,  and  had,  as  wo  were  told,  suffered  much  by 
the  transit.  This  plant  we  grew  in  sphagnum,  broken 
potsherds,  and  charcoal.  A  hole  was  made  in  the  bark 
bed,  and  a  saucer,  or  shallow  pot,  to  hold  water,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole;  the  pot  containing  the  plant 
was  set  in  it,  and  the  saucer  was  kept  constantly  full  of 
water.  The  bark  was  not  closed  quite  to  the  pot,  but  a 
cavity  was  left  all  round  it.  The  house  was  filled  with 
fruiting  pines,  which  our  friend,  Mr.  Errington,  knows 
require  a  higher  temperature  than  succession  pine 
plants,  as  also  when  they  are  swelling  much  more  moist¬ 
ure  in  the  air.  Frequently  during  the  day,  with  sun, 
the  thermometer  indicated  ninety-five  degrees.  These 
circumstances  point  out  what  treatment  the  pitcher 
plants  require.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MR.  GLENNY  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Cinerarias  (7 V.  II.  S.,  Dunmow). — The  specimen  sent  to 
us  is  evidently  a  lateral  truss,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  the  habit.  The  petals  are  broad  and  free  from  notch, 
and  the  flowers  close  and  round,  and  the  colour  brilliant 
blue.  Its  faults  are  roughness  of  texture,  and  petals  cupped 
in  the  back,  so  as  to  give  each  a  convex  face ;  it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  desirable  variety.  (  W.  TV.,  Somerset). — Although 
both  the  pink  and  the  white  varieties  are  of  large  disc, 
the  petals  are  too  narrow.  The  purple  is  smaller  and 
better,  but  of  no  service.  It  is,  however,  better  than  some 
of  the  fifteen  which  had  first  class  certificates  at  the  National 
last  year.  (Jones  L.). — None  of  the  flowers  are  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  variety  he  saved  the  seed  from,  and  that  has 
been  discarded  these  two  years  because  beaten.  (J.  Allen, 
Bridgewater). — One  fault  condemns  the  flower  sent.  The 
notch  is  too  conspicuous  to  pass  over,  nor  is  there  anything 
novel  to  save  it.  It  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  Lady  Hume 
Campbell.  {E.,  Maidstone) . — All  three  are  true  to  name. 
That  he  should  be  disappointed  in  the  quality,  after  such 
recommendations,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  he  will 
know  better  than  to  trust  such  people  again.  It  is  not  in 
this  case  the  grower’s  fault ;  he  may  be  ignorant,  and  send 
for  a  public  opinion ;  he  offered  no  other  guarantee,  and  is, 
therefore,  blameless.  (O.  P.,  East  Surrey). — Not  one  of  any 
use,  but  he  must  not  despair  till  all  the  later  ones  bloom. 

Camellias  (A.  G.,  Exeter). — All  the  five  are  second-rate 
anemone  or  altheafloras,  that  is  to  say,  dishes  full  of  florets, 
and,  therefore,  good-for-nothing.  ( B .  M.,  Lancashire). — 
One  bloom  is  very  like  Palmer's  Perfection,  but  not  so  good, 
yet  it  may  be  that  grown  badly.  The  other  is  Chandlerii, 
blotched,  in  which  state  it  is  very  pretty.  The  seedling  is 
good-for-nothing,  except  for  a  stock,  if  healthy.  (Messrs. 
B.  and  Co.). — If  these  first  half-dozen  specimens  of  a  batch 
of  “  seedlings  coming  into  bloom,”  he  any  indication  of  the 
rest,  they  are  very  discouraging.  Unless  a  camellia  be  double 
to  the  centre,  and  full  on  the  face,  it  will  not  be  now 
tolerated.  There  are  nearly,  or  quite  two  hundred  varieties 
figured  in  a  Belgian  work,  to  which  we  refer  our  corres¬ 
pondent  for  some  good,  and  many  very  bad  varieties. 

Polyanthuses  ( Samuel  J.,  Lancaster). — All  we  can  say  of 
the  flowers  generally,  is  that  they  are  naturally  too  small  or 
starved,  but  there  are  none  that  we  should  think  worth 
growing  larger.  The  pin-eyed  one  has  exceedingly  fine 
character,  and  we  would  by  all  means  fertilize  it  with  the 
pollen  of  some  good  named  sort,  for  if  any  come  like  it  in 
character,  with  a  good  thrum,  it  will  beat  any  thing  we  have, 
and  our  polyanthus  growers  will  bear  us  out  in  saying,  that 
we  frequently  see  the  pin-eyed  varieties  with  more  novelty  of 
colour  and  character  than  any  of  the  thrum-eyed  seedlings, 
most  of  which  come  too  like  the  parents.  (O.  D.). — Too 
deeply  scolloped,  and  lace  not  perfect,  G.  G. 

VERBENA  CULTURE. 

(Continued  from  page  336.) 

Slugs. — In  some  soils  these  are  troublesome,  often 
eating  off  the  young  newly -planted  ones  close  to  the 
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ground,  and  paying  no  regard  whether  it  is  a  sixpenny 
or  a  new  five  shillings  one.  In  moist  weather  they  will, 
during  the  night,  creep  up  the  stems,  and  feed  upon  the 
young  flower- buds,  perhaps  those  that  otherwise  would 
have  filled  a  place  in  the  stand  of  flowers  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  tent.  Again,  the  plants  in  pots  are  often  preyed 
upon  by  these  destructive  vermin,  and  a  plant  will  soon 
be  almost  destroyed  if  they  are  not  looked  after  and 
killed.  There  is,  however,  one  comfort  to  the  grower, 
they  can  easily  he  stopped  in  the  career  of  destruction, 
whether  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  beds  or  in  pots.  If 
they  are  not  very  numerous,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  gather  them  up  every  morning  and  throw 
them  into  some  quick-lime,  or  very  hot-water.  To  attract 
them,  lay  a  few  cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves  here  and  there 
upon  the  bed,  or  amongst  the  pots  in  the  frame  or  pits. 
Under  these  they  will  creep  for  shelter  and  concealment, 
and  may  then  be  easily  found  by  turning  up  the  leaves. 
Examine  also  the  pots  themselves,  lift  them  up  and 
look  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom;  we  have  often  found 
them  there,  after  searching  in  vain  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  frame.  The  leaves  were  eaten,  and  the  slime  was 
visible,  but  the  slug  was  not  visible  until  he  was  traced 
to  his  hiding  place.  Should  they  be  very  numerous, 
resort  must  be  had  to  lime-water.  This  is  easily  made 
by  procuring  a  lump  or  two  of  unslaked  lime,  put  it 
into  a  pail  of  water,  and  let  it  gradually  dissolve.  If  the 
beds  are  numerous  and  large,  the  quantity  of  lime  and 
water  must  of  course  be  in  proportion  ;  let  it  stand  till 
it  is  quite  clear,  and  then  skim  off  a  thin  scum  that  will 
be  found  on  the  surface.  Dip  a  watering-pot  into  it 
without  disturbing  the  lime  at  the  bottom,  or,  what  is 
better,  have  a  tap  fixed  into  the  side  of  the  tub  above 
the  lime,  and  draw  off  the  liquor  quite  clear ;  then,  some 
dry  evening,  water  the  bed  or  pit  thoroughly  all  over 
with  the  lime-water.  This  will  destroy  these  vermin, 
especially  if  the  application  is  given  twice,  first  in  the 
evening  and  again  in  the  morning.  Where  Worms  are 
troublesome,  one  or  two  applications  of  the  lime-water 
will  destroy  them  also,  even  if  they  are  in  the  pots. 

Wireworm. — In  fresh  soil  this  tough  fellow  will  often 
be  found,  and  a  difficult  one  he  is  to  catch  and  destroy, 
but  he  must  be  sought  for,  or  many  a  plant  will  he 
devour,  boring  into  the  stems,  and  eating  the  delicate 
pith.  The  plant  then,  though  in  appearance  green  and 
healthy,  will  sicken  suddenly  and  die.  Previously  to 
planting,  turn  the  soil  over  very  carefully,  and  diligently 
look  for  the  wireworms.  Collect  them  into  a  deep  vessel, 
and  if  you  have  any  fowls,  spread  them  before  them, 
and  they  will  speedily  pick  them  up,  and  save  you  the 
trouble  of  killing  them.  Some  will  escape,  and  to  catch 
them,  lay  traps.  These  are  slices  of  potatoes  or  Swedish 
turnips  put  into  the  soil  close  to  the  plants,  and  slightly 
covered.  Examine  these  traps  daily,  as  long  as  even  a 
single  wireworm  is  found  eating  them.  With  proper 
care  and  diligence,  this  difficult  insect  may  be  got  rid  of, 
or  at  least  the  number  greatly  reduced. 

The  larva  of  the  cockchafer,  and  “  daddy  long  legs," 
are  also  frequently  found  in  fresh  loam.  These  are  not 
only  destructive  to  the  pets  of  the  florists  but  are  also 
fearfully  injurious  to  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence, 
the  plants  of  the  farm — such  as  wheat,  potatoes,  &c. 
With  the  latter  case,  indeed,  we  have  no  business  at 
present;  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  Verbena.  The 
same  means  to  destroy  them  must  be  resorted  to  as 
those  described  above  for  the  wireworm,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  traps,  which  are  of  no  use  for  these  ver¬ 
min.  They  may  generally  be  found  congregated  round 
the  plants  just  under  the  soil,  and  may  be  then  caught 
and  destroyed.  It  is  a  good  method  by  way  of  preven¬ 
tion,  to  put  in  decayed  plants  for  the  insects  to  feed 
upon,  instead  of  the  plants  desirable  to  be  preserved 
from  their  attacks.  The  plant  we  have  found  most 
useful  for  this  purpose  is  cos  lettuce.  When  one  of 


these  flags,  or  appears  to  be  dying,  pluck  it  up,  and 
quickly  examine  the  soil  in  the  place  where  it  grew,  and 
destroy  every  enemy  that  may  be  found. 

Di  seases. — The  diseases  that  attack  the  verbena  are 
two.  The  first  may  be  denominated  apoplexy,  for  its 
effects  are  equally  fatal,  and  is  brought  on  by  too  gross 
feeding,  or  in  other  words,  by  being  planted  in  a  soil  too 
much  charged  with  rich  nutriment,  in  the  shape  of  dung 
or  leaf-mould.  When  these  preponderate  too  much  in 
the  compost,  the  plants  turn  suddenly  yellow  and  die. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  this  disease.  The  only  way  to 
act,  is  to  remove  the  plants  so  infected,  and  also  all  the 
soil  near  the  place,  and  put  in  fresh  soil  and  plants  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  space. 

The  other  disease  is  gangrene  on  the  leaves.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  small  spot  which  swells  and  becomes  of 
a  bright  red  colour.  If  it  is  allowed  to  spread  much  it 
becomes  dangerous  to  the  general  health  of  the  plant. 
The  cause  is  unknown.  The  remedy  is  to  cut  oft'  every 
infected  leaf  and  burn  them.  T.  Appleby. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  MELONS. 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  which  we  shall  not  en¬ 
deavour  to  explain,  the  culture  of  this  fruit  has  not 
improved  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  pines  and 
grapes.  Whether  it  be  that  the  last-mentioned  fruits 
have  latterly  derived  more  attention,  or  that  melons 
were  formerly  grown  to  a  degree  of  excellence  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  to  perfection  than  their  rivals  for  distinction, 
we  know  not;  but  certainly,  good  melons  of  the  “  olden 
times  ”  might  compete  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
with  a  much  better  chance  of  success  than  good  pines 
and  grapes  of  that  same  period  could  with  those  now 
produced.  Perhaps  the  one  being  an  annual  might  give 
it  more  claims  to  attention  than  the  other,  and  as  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  could  alone  produce  a  good- 
flavoured  melon  thirty  years  ago,  the  same  may  be  said 
now,  and  all  indifferent,  or  even  middle-course  systems 
of  management,  must  still  end  in  disappointment;  so 
that  all  who  think  of  growing  melons  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  grow  them  well,  otherwise  not  to  attempt 
them.  A  good  crop  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  carefully 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  plants  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  sown,  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  properly  ripe  and 
cut;  such  is  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  this  plant,  that  its 
success  or  failure  is  really  more  the  result  of  our  well  or 
ill  directed  skill,  than  is  that  of  most  other  objects  placed 
under  our  care ;  not  but  that  nature  plays  an  important 
part  in  this  affair,  but  that  she  requires  more  of  our 
help  here  than  in  most  of  her  other  operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  predilection  old  people  have  for 
the  favourite  contrivances  of  their  younger  days,  they 
generally  admit  the  utility  and  superiority  of  hot-water 
heated  pits  for  growing  melons,  and,  in  all  cases  where 
they  are  wanted  very  early,  fire-heat,  either  in  that  or 
some  other  shape,  must  be  adopted  to  ensure  their  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter  and  early 
spring;  but  as  we  have,  in  our  article  on  cucumbers, 
and  at  other  times,  given  some  directions  regarding 
their  treatment  at  that  particular  time,  we  omit  repeat¬ 
ing  it  here,  and  suppose  that  pots  full  of  healthy  plants 
are  awaiting  being  planted  out:  and  now  to  the  mode 
in  which  that  ought  to  be  done. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
soil  most  suitable  for  growing  this  fruit,  and  when  we 
see  or  hear,  from  well-authenticated  sources,  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  use  of  soils  or  composts 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  we  are  led  to 
enquire  if  other  causes  have  not  also  been  at  work  to 
produce  such  results.  The  issue  of  such  enquiries  natu¬ 
rally  enough  leads  to  the  inference,  that  quality  in  the 
soil  alone  will  not  ensure  success,  while,  at  the  same 
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time,  it  is  obvious  it  must  have  a  very  important  effect 
on  a  plant  of  ephemeral  existence  like  the  melon.  Thus, 
whatever  may  be  the  idle  taunts  of  those  who  assert 
their  ability  to  grow  melons  in  “  any  kind  of  soil,”  we 
may  still  set  it  down  as  certain  that  a  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  must  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
crop.  Mr.  A.  may  grow  melons  on  a  compost  enriched 
by  every  appliance  that  a  liberal  hand  can  bestow, 
while  Mr.  11.  obtains  a  nearly  similar  result  with  an 
|  almost  impervious  clay,  which,  he  also  tells  us,  he  uses 
in  rude  lumps,  like  the  unbroken  elements  of  a  rail¬ 
way  embankment — and,  strange  as  this  may  appear,  we 
can  bear  testimony  to  their  both  answering,  only,  in 
the  latter  case,  a  little  liner,  richer,  and  opener  compost 
was  added  to  the  clay,  but  that  was  not  done  previous 
to  being  put  in  the  frame,  so  that  no  amalgamation  of  a 
chemical  kind  had  any  chance  to  be  effected,  but,  some¬ 
how,  by  dint  of  good  management  in  other  respects,  a 
fair,  good  crop  of  well-flavoured  melons  followed  these 
extreme  measures.  We  call  these  measures  extreme, 
because  the  common,  and  by  far  the  most  successful, 
mode  of  treating  this  plant  with  food  suitable  for  it, 
lies  midway  between  these  extreme  cases,  and  as,  with 
some  modifications,  most  cultivators  adopt  this  interme¬ 
diate  course,  we  will  here  endeavour  to  explain  it. 

Many  years  ago  a  celebrated  pine  grower,  in  a  treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  that  noble  fruit,  affirmed  that  the 
soil  which  would  produce  good  wheat  would  grow  good 
pines.  Now,  whether  this  was  really  the  case  or  not,  or 
whether  the  success  he  had  with  that  fruit  did  not  owe 
its  existence  to  the  other  means  he  used,  or  not,  I  cannot 
now  stop  to  inquire,  but  certainly  he  did  produce  fine 
fruit.  Now,  though  we  do  not  here  enter  on  the  merits 
of  that  soil  for  pines,  we  have  a  much  stronger  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  being  able  to  grow  good  melons;  and  that 
sound,  heavy,  loamy  soil,  which  produces  the  best  sam 
pies  of  wheat  and  beans,  is  unquestionably  the  best  like¬ 
wise  for  melons,  modified,  perhaps,  a  little  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  rendered  necessary  by  the  kind  of  melon 
grown :  for  instance,  if  it  be  a  rank  growing,  scarlet- 
lleshed  variety,  withhold  manure,  or  manuro  water,  in 
any  shape;  whereas,  if  it  be  a  weakly,  delicate  kind, 
deserving,  nay,  demanding,  a  more  nourishing  diet,  then 
add  some  such  auxiliary  to  it,  only  do  not  forget  that  an 
undue  luxuriance  in  habit  is  attended  with  a  want  of 
fruitfulness  in  the  plant ;  so  that  in  preparing  and  ar¬ 
ranging  your  soils,  it  is  almost  as  well  to  err  on  the  side 
of  productiveness  as  on  that  of  a  useless  luxuriance, 
because  the  former  may  be  assisted  by  liberal  doses  of 
liquid  manure  at  the  fitting  time,  while  the  latter  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  curb-  into  that  condition  necessary  to  make  it 
useful,  without,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  wounds 
which  tell  on  its  after  welfare. 

The  kind  of  soil  we  have  used  with  the  best  success  (and 
we  have  used  soils  of  various  kinds),  is  fresh  pasture  loam, 
which  has  lain  somewhat  thin  some  two  or  three  mouths, 
and  has  been  turned  once  or  twice  during  that  period. 
This  soil,  of  which  the  turfy  portion  formed  no  inconsider¬ 
able  part,  requires  no  more  than  that  period  to  prepare; 
if  it  lie  much  longer,  the  herbaceous  matter  becomes  so 
much  decomposed  as  to  lose  much  of  that  openness  so 
necessary  to  vegetation — and  as  we  do  not  use  any  dung, 
leaf-mould,  or  other  lightening  substance,  and  the  loam 
we  expect  to  be  inclined  to  “  stiffness,”  it  is  proper  not  to 
allow  it  to  run  into  a  hard  impenetrable  mass.  Now 
such  a  soil  as  we  have  represented,  is  just  the  one 
where  wheat  and  beans  are  grown  to  perfection,  and  we 
advise  our  amateur  readers  to  look  around  them  and 
see  where  such  an  one  can  be  had.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  poor,  thin  stapled  land  we  often  see  laid 
down  with  grass,  with  the  water  standing  all  the  winter  in 
every  little  hole  made  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  is  not  the 
kind  likely  to  produce  this  fruit  (or  any  other)  to  perfec¬ 
tion;  and  the  amateur  has  not  a  bad  guide  in  the  quan¬ 


tity  and  quality  of  the  grass  growing  on  the  spot  he 
thinks  of  procuring  his  melon  soil  from.  Substitutes 
for  this  may  certainly  be  had;  we  have  used  a  compost 
soil  that  had  been  lying  many  years,  and  have  taken  it 
indiscriminately  from  a  ploughed  field;  and,  on  more  i 
than  one  occasion,  have  used  rolls  of  turf  that  had  been 
cut  for  laying  down,  but  not  being  wanted  we  put  in  our 
melon  bed,  not  more  than  a  month  alter  being  cut;  and  j 
we  have,  for  experiment’s  sake,  used  an  exceedingly  light 
soil,  in  which  leafy  matter  formed  quite  one-third  of  the 
mixture  ;  but  this  last  was  too  open — a  gross  luxuriance 
was  the  result,  and  what  fruit  was  produced  was  more 
owing  to  the  modifying  circumstances  of  other  things 
bearing  on  the  crop,  but  the  other  cases  noted  above 
have  all  succeeded  tolerably  well.  Our  readers  will 
easily  comprehend  why  such  discordant  materials  should 
all  terminate  in  the  same  end,  by  inferring  that  other 
causes  were  at  work  as  well,  to  assist,  regulate,  or  coun¬ 
teract,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  injudicious  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  compost. 

We  must  leave  our  remarks  on  the  stopping,  thinning, 
watering,  and  general  management  of  this  fruit,  as  well  j 
as  a  notice  of  some  of  its  varieties,  to  another  week,  at  | 
the  same  time  calling  the  amateur’s  attention  to  the 
state  of  his  dung  bed,  if  he  have  one ;  as  the  drying 
winds,  which  come  at  this  period,  generally  diminish  the  j 
heat  so  much  as  to  call  for  renovation  from  lining,  &c. 
Of  course  the  usual  system  of  stopping  and  regulating 
the  shoots  will  be  proceeded  with  as  directed  in  back 
numbers. 

Kitchen  Garden  Sundries. — The  cold,  drying  winds 
we  have  had  the  latter  part  of  February,  will  have  ex¬ 
ercised  a  beneficial  effect  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
reception  of  seed  and  root  crops;  but  such  things  as 
cauliflower,  cabbage,  &c.,  which  might  have  been 
planted  out  just  previous  to  its  setting  in  will  have 
suffered  very  much ;  so  that  it  is  prudent  to  suspend 
any  operations  that  way  until  the  return  of  more  genial 
weather.  In  the  meantime,  take  advantage  of  the  dry 
state  of  the  ground,  and  let  every  available  inch  of  it  be 
dug,  forked  over,  or  trenched  up,  as  the  case  maybe; 
and  what  seeds  recommended  to  be  sown  the  last  lew 
weeks,  may  yet  be  done,  if  not  done  then  :  to  which  we 
may  now  add  the  principal  crop  of  Celery,  which  being 
a  small  seed,  we  usually  sow  on  a  raised  bed — often  an 
old  hot-bed  of  last  year;  the  soil  on  which  being  toler¬ 
ably  fine,  light,  and  rich,  is  seoured  by  a  framework  of 
rough  slabs  running  round  it,  but  no  glass  is  used,  un¬ 
less  for  a  special  purpose.  On  such  a  bed  we  also  sow 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Burnet,  and  some  other  things,  but 
Basil  had  better  not  be  sown  until  a  later  period,  and 
then  on  the  spot  intended  for  its  being  grown  on.  No 
heat  is  required,  but  the  elevated  position  partially  pro¬ 
tects  such  tender  seeds  from  the  casualties  common  to 
the  season  and  ordinary  ground  beds.  Of  the  various 
kinds  of  celery  in  use  we  cannot  say  much.  We  have  : 
ourselves  grown  Seymours  Superb  White  for  many  j 
years,  but  wo  could  never  see  any  difference  between 
that  and  a  former  variety  called  the  Silver.  Other  j 
growers  have  also  given  their  names  to  celery,  and  we  i 
have  found  Coles  Red,  to  be  very  good  one  season  and  j 
indifforent  the  next,  so  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  re-  ; 
commend  one  kind  in  preference  to  another,  without  j 
having  some  knowledge  of  how  the  seed  was  saved,  and  ! 
even  then  the  current  season  has  a  great  influence  on  i 
the  quality  of  the  crop.  Tomatoes  may  now  be  sown,  | 
and  attention  paid  to  Capsicums  that  may  be  coming  up 
in  seed  pans.  Pricking  out  or  potting  off'  must  be 
attended  to  at  the  proper  time,  so  that  strong,  .robust 
plants  may  be  in  readiness  to  plant  out  the  beginning  j 
of  May.  Finish  planting  potatoes  with  all  haste,  and 
remove  all  crops  not  likely  hereafter  to  be  wanted,  as  ; 
Brussell's  sprouts,  Savoys,  &c.,  which,  if  allowed  to  run  to  j 
seed,  exhaust  the  ground.  Attend  to  the  linings  of  Cu- 
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cumber  and  Melon  beds,  and  give  all  other  objects  that 
attention  the  season  demands.  J.  Robson. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 
(Continued  from  jmyc  343.) 

Some  readers  may  be  aware  of  the  metamorphoses  which 
the  French  theorists  of  the  last  century  asserted  to  have 
taken  place  among  the  various  species  of  pheasants.  Even 
yet  the  bold  hypothesis  is  far  from  exploded.  It  is  not  out 
of  place,  therefore,  even  now  to  quote  the  conclusion  at 
which  Temminck  arrived;  namely,  that  “  the  arguments  by 
which  Button,  or  rather  his  illustrious  fellow-labourer,  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  the  specific  identity  of  our  silver  pheasant 
with  the  common  pheasant  of  Europe,  are  not  very  plausible. 
Indeed,  in  these  days,  we  cannot  permit  any  doubts  to  be 
entertained  respecting  the  distinction  which  exists  between 
the  two  species.” 

I  translate  the  description  of  the  bird  given  by  the  above- 
named  naturalist,  as  more  precise  than  anything  which  I 
could  myself  offer : — 

“  The  ordinary  length  of  the  male  of  the  silver  pheasant 
is  two  feet  eight  inches;  its  wings,  when  folded,  do  not 
reach  further  than  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  long 
and  much  upraised  ( tres  etagee)  ;  it  is  composed  of  two 
planes  which  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  very  wide 
angle;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  long  and  flat,  their 
shaft  is  curved,  and  describes  a  parabola;  those  which 
come  next  slope  in  the  same  plane;  the  bird  carries  this  tail 
somewhat  raised,  a  position  which  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  tips  of  these  long  central  feathers  from  dragging  on  the 
earth. 

“  Naturalists  are  in  error,  when  they  say  that  this  phea¬ 
sant,  like  many  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  has  on  its 
cheeks  a  naked  patch  more  or  less  considerable  :  the  appa¬ 
rent  nudity  does  not  really  exist  among  the  pheasants ;  all 
those  species  whose  temples  are  not  covered  with  feathers, 
have  them  clad  with  a  thick  skin  capable  of  an  extension, 
which  takes  place  at  the  season  of  love,  or  when  the  bird  is 
agitated  :  this  skin  is  covered  with  minute  bristles,  forming 
a  very  close  tissue,  resembling  velvet ;  these  little  feathers, 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  are  tinted  with  the  most  beautiful  red, 
or  are  more  or  less  pale,  according  as  the  bird  is  in  a  state 
of  excitement  or  of  calm.  They  are  particularly  liable  to 
discolouration  after  death;  which  makes  me  believe  that 
their  loose  filaments  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature  to 
j  the  wehs  of  feathers,  and  that  they  rather  are  fine  trans¬ 
parent  membranes  info  which  the  blood  is  injected,  causing 
the  brilliant  tint  with  which  they  are  seen  to  glow,  especially 
at  the  season  of  their  amours. 

“  The  male  of  the  silver  pheasant  has  its  cheeks  covered 
with  a  tissue  such  as  we  have  just  been  describing;  the 
membrane  is  capable  of  extension  ;  it  is  continued  over  the 
eyes  in  the  form  of  a  comb,  and  is  pendent  on  each  side 
along  the  lower  mandible  of  the  hill;  the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  long  crest  of  loose  feathers  drooping  behind,  of  a 
purplish-black :  black  stripes  of  extreme  delicacy  traverse 
the  plumage  obliquely  from  the  top  of  the  neck  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  on  a  ground  of  dazzling  white ; 
this  latter  colour  contrasts  very  agreeably  with  the  purple- 
black  with  which  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  are  covered  ;  the  wings  and  the  tail  are  white, 
and  striped  like  the  upper  plumage,  except  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail,  on  which  there  are  no  black  stripes  ; 
the  iris  is  reddish-yellow;  the  beak  is  yellowish,  inclining  to 
brown  at  the  point ;  the  feet  are  of  a  beautiful  lake  red,  and 
the  long,  and  very  sharp  spurs  are  white. 

“  The  trachea  of  the  female  silver  pheasant  is  straight  in 
its  whole  length  ;  it  does  not  contract  towards  the  inferior 
larynx,  as  in  the  cocks;  the  three  half  rings  of  the  upper 
part  of  each  bronchia,  are  separated  by  two  broad  mem¬ 
branous  intervals ;  the  first  half  ring  is  fixed  by  its  ends  to 
[  the  osseous  septum  (la  traverse  osseusc),  joined  ( soudee ) 
before  and  behind  to  the  last  ring  of  the  trachea.  The 
upper  larynx  and  the  hyoid  cartilages  resemble  the  same 
parts  in  the  cock. 

“  The  female  is  invariably  less  than  the  male ;  she  is  still 
further  distinguished  by  the  colour  and  form  of  her  tail, 


which  is  simply  vaulted,  and  is  without  the  two  long  feathers 
which,  in  the  male,  are  bent  into  an  arch ;  hi  the  female, 
these  two  feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  tail  are  straight,  and 
repose  upon  the  lateral  feathers.  The  eyes  are  surrounded 
with  a  red  tissue,  but  less  extended  than  in  the  male  ;  on 
the  top  of  the  head  are  feathers  of  a  dark  brown,  forming  a 
sort  of  crest ;  the  throat  is  whitish ;  the  neck,  breast,  back, 
rump,  wing  coverts,  and  those  above  the  tail,  are  of  an  earthy 
brown ;  the  belly,  the  abdomen,  and  the  lower  tail  coverts,  j 
are  of  a  dirty  white  mixed  with  brown,  and  cut  by  transverse 
black  bands ;  the  quill  feathers  are  blackish  ;  the  middle  i 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  a  brown  approaching  to  carroty  ; 
the  laterals  are  striped  obliquely  with  black  on  a  white 
ground  mixed  and  stained  with  brown  ;  the  iris  and  the  beak 
are  yellowish  brown ;  the  feet  lake  red. 

“  The  male  silver  pheasant  is  of  a  very  warm  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  he  pairs  from  the  end  of  April ;  when  the  female  has 
sufficient  liberty,  she  attends  with  much  assiduity  to  the  care 
of  her  brood ;  incubation  lasts  twenty-six  days  (this  1  have 
verified)  ;  the  number  of  eggs  varies  from  eight  to  fourteen, 
it  rarely  amounts  to  eighteen  ;  their  colour  is  yellowish-red 
(roux),  (much  resembling  that  of  the  best-bred  Cochin- 
Chinas),  often  inclining  to  whitish  ;  sometimes  they  have  a 
few  little  brown  specks. 

“  The  silver  pheasant  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  the 
vast  Chinese  Empire  ;  it  has  been  transported  to  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  where,  with  the  least  possible  care, 
it  succeeds  perfectly ;  it  is  much  more  easily  tamed  than  the 
common  pheasant,  the  ornament  of  our  woods ;  its  young 
are  less  difficult  to  rear  than  those  of  the  golden  pheasant; 
lastly,  it  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  species  of  pheasants  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  it  would  even  be  suitable  to  stock 
our  woods  and  parks,  did  not  its  plumage,  of  such  dazzling 
whiteness  as  particularly  to  attract  the  searching  glance  of 
birds  of  prey,  oiler  an  objection  to  our  rearing  it  for  that 
purpose." 

So  far  Temminck,  whose  description  is  here  given  for  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  in  an  English  form. — D. 

(To  be  continued.) 


YORKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  TOULTRY. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  show  of  domestic  poultry  we  have 
yet  seen  (excepting  that  only  of  the  Midland  Counties,)  was 
held  by  the  above  Association  in  the  Riding  School,  St. 
John’s  Lane,  Halifax,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  the  present 
month,  and  which  was  fitted-up  in  a  very  convenient  and 
suitable  manner  for  the  occasion.  The  number  of  pens 
entered  for  competition,  as  taken  from  the  catalogue,  was 
328,  exclusive  of  a  very  carefully-selected  stock  sent  for  sale 
by  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  of  Mount-street,  London,  and  Messrs. 
Baker  &  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  which  greatly  added  to  the  in 
terest  of  the  Show,  and  made  up  the  number  of  pens  to 
nearly  400. 

The  stock  exhibited  was,  upon  the  whole,  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  and  indicates  with  what  care  and  attention 
the  amateurs  of  Yorkshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  have 
cultivated  the  different  breeds  of  domestic  fowl.  Although 
the  show  was  much  better  than  its  most  sanguine  promoters 
had  anticipated,  both  as  it  regards  the  number  of  pens  and 
the  quality  of  the  stock,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many 
of  the  classes  were  both  badly  and  scantily  represented ; 
this  deficiency,  we  have  no  doubt,  arose  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  want  of  a  better  classification  in  the  prize  list 
issued  by  the  Association,  and  which  we  hope  to  see  revised 
another  year,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  varieties  of 
Hamburglis,  Polands,  Bantams,  Ac. ;  as  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  fowl  will  be  sent  to  compete  in  a  class  where 
but  two  prizes  are  offered,  and  in  which  there  are  several 
varieties  to  compete  for  them,  as  in  the  Polands, — a  class 
in  which  but  few  specimens  were  exhibited,  and  those  of 
very  inferior  quality,  and  which  made  but  a  shabby  appear¬ 
ance  beside  those  more  favoured,  but  certainly  not  more 
beautiful  or  useful  associates. 

The  honorary  secretary  and  committee  have  done  much 
to  establish  a  show  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  and 
we  feel  assured  they  will  at  once  see  the  necessity  of  cor¬ 
rectly  classifying  the  prize  list  for  another  year,  as  upon 
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this  particular  mainly  depends  the  success  of  their  annual 
show ;  and,  as  a  principal  step  in  the  amendment,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  them  to  abandon  the  provincialisms 
used  by  them  to  describe  the  family  of  Hamburghs,  and  at 
once  to  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon,  M.A., 
in  his  “  Ornamental  Poultry,”  and  then  we  think  they  will 
not  have  to  regret  the  absence  for  competition,  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  these  varieties,  viz.,  the  “  Golden  Pen¬ 
cilled  Hamburgh,”  known  in  the  north  as  “  Bolton  Bays,” 
and  for  which  no  prize  was  offered  at  all.  This  deficiency 
was,  however,  partly  made  up  by  a  few  very  choice  and 
perfectly  marked  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Bailey  for  sale. 

The  Spanish  Fowl  were,  as  a  class,  worthy  our  especial 
notice,  and  those  exhibited  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Hornby,  R.N.,  of 
Knowsley,  who  carried  off  the  first  prize,  were,  with  the 
exception  of  size,  birds  of  rare  excellence,  and,  with  care  to 
this  deficiency,  we  think  that  gentleman  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  future  competition.  The  Cochin  China  class  deserves 
our  high  commendation,  they  were  both  numerous  and  good, 
and  some  specimens  were  sold  for  a  much  higher  price  than 
on  any  former  occasion,  but  we  observed  in  this  class  a  great 
want  of  uniformity  of  colour  and  character  in  many  of  the 
pens,  that  in  other  respects  were  praiseworthy.  For  one, 
belonging  to  Mr.  James  Cattell,  of  Birmingham,  which 
obtained  the  prize  for  the  best  cock  in  the  exhibition,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  amateur  from  Lancashire  offered  £25,  but  the 
sale  on  these  terms  was  declined.  In  various  cases,  speci¬ 
mens  sold  for  £5  each,  and  a  cock  and  a  second-prize  hen 
obtained  as  much  as  L10.  In  the  whole  of  the  Hamburgh 
classes,  we  saw  but  few  inferior  pens ;  indeed,  these  varieties 
have  been  bred,  both  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  with 
great  taste  and  discrimination,  and  for  which  they  have,  for 
many  years,  enjoyed  a  far-famed  reputation.  The  Bantams 
were  far  below  our  expectations,  but  we  must  not  indiscri¬ 
minately  condemn  them  all,  for  the  pen  of  Golden-laced 
sent  by  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  to  whom 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  were  birds  of  singular  beauty, 
and  readily  found  a  purchaser  at  the  price  affixed  to  them 
in  the  catalogue.  There  were  also  good  specimens  of  Black 
Bantams  exhibited. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  attendance  was  not  so 
good  as  a  show  of  this  importance  entitled  us  to  expect,  but 
hope  another  year  that  it  will  be  held  in  a  town  of  easier 
access,  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  visitors 
will  be  considerably  increased,  both  from  the  locality  and 
a  distance. 

The  judges  were — Mr.  Bond,  Leeds ;  Mr.  Nutt,  York ; 
Mr.  Bissell,  Birmingham.  We  gave  a  list  of  the  prize 
winners  in  our  last. 

[We  have  another  report  of  this  meeting,  for  which 
we  have  not  room  to-day;  but  it  contains  some  excellent 
suggestions,  and  shall,  therefore,  appear  next  week. — 
Ed.  C.  G.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “To  the  Editor  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Gutta  Percha  Trellis. — F.  G.  obligingly  writes,  “  I  beg  to  inform 
“  It.  W.  ”  (page  2Q7)  that  I  use  gutta  percha  of  the  strength  of  window- 
blind  cord  ;  indeed,  my  first  essay  was  with  an  old  blind  cord  that  had 
broken,  and  was  too  short  to  use  again  for  that  purpose.  I  knot  it  at 
one  end,  then  run  it  through  the  iron  pins  along  the  sash,  and  stretch  it 
very  tight,  making  another  knot  at  the  other  end  ;  when  the  cord  is  let 
loose,  it  contracts,  and  is  sufficiently  tight.  I  think  climbing  plants  like 
it  better  than  wire.  The  price  is  a  penny  a  yard  in  small  quantities,  but 
less  if  you  take  a  large  quantity,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  sold  by 
weight.” 

Sidonia  Geranium  (Thorney croft). — “A  good  tale  is  not  the  worse 
for  being  twice  told.”  Our  liumoursome  correspondent  has  one  seedling 
plant  from  Sidonia,  for  which  he  claims  the  donkey  of  Mr.  Beaton.  The 
first  increase  of  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  our  llower-garden,  who 
accepts  it  as  a  very  high  compliment  indeed.  “My  plant  ripened  one 
seed,  which  never  left  my  thumb  and  finger  until  I  had  it  sown,  and  the 
seedling  is  now  in  a  sixty  pot  in  my  stove.”  “  The  leaf  being  downy,” 
is  a  certain  mark  that  you  have  a  cross,  notwithstanding  the  “lank 
habit.”  T he  seed  was  set  in  the  full  sun  and  wind,  out  of  doors,  the  pot 
being  placed  within  another  to  protect  the  roots  from  the  sun.”  Let 
this  valuable  memorandum  be  entered  in  the  stud  book  this  afternoon. 
“  The  lovely,  fairy-like  little  things,  which  sprung  from  the  union  of 
Fnlgidum  with  the  tuberous  sections,  perished,  crushed  and  overwhelmed 


by  the  stouter  offspring  of  the  coarse  Cuculatum  and  Grandiflorum,  w  hich 
latter,  however,  had  the  greatest  hand  in  originating  our  fine  sorts.”  No, 
no  1  Grandiflorum  only  gave  the  light  colour.  It  was  Cuculatum  which 
brought  in  both  the  coarse  habit  and  the  still  coarser  foliage  of  the  flor-  1 
ist’s  delight.  Though  Sweet  is  our  best  authority,  he  is  by  no  means 
always  correct ;  and  if  you  are  a  general  reader,  you  must  know  that  the  ! 
fallacy  of  “  any  two  sorts  ”  crossing  is  handed  down  to  the  present  day. 
After  what  the  florists  have  done  in  Dianthus,  one  would,  indeed,  sup¬ 
pose  many  hidden  treasures  in  the  family  ;  but  all  the  wild  and  alpine 
kinds  are  most  difficult  to  unite ;  they  seem  to  want  a  long  course  of 
garden  cultivation  before  they  can  be  crossed. 

Flower-Beds  (Violet). — The  Nierembergia  gracilis  will  flower  in  the 
autumn  from  seeds  sown  early  in  March,  and  so  will  the  white  Campanula 
carpatica.  Lupinus  nanus  is  a  very  pretty  thing ;  it  will  be  in  good 
time  if  you  sow  it  in  the  bed  early  in  April.  It  makes  a  pretty  edging  a 
foot  high,  and  flowers  on  to  the  end  of  the  season  if  you  do  not  let  it 
seed.  Increase  your  stock  of  the  Unique  Geranium  as  much  as  you  can, 
and  now  is  your  time  ;  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  it ;  a  whole  bed  of  it 
edged  with  your  pink  variegated  Geranium,  Mangle’s,  would  look  splen¬ 
did,  and  so  would  an  edging  of  it  round  the  scarlet  sorts,  if  you  keep  it 
trained  down  to  the  ground.  Your  white  ivy-leaf  is  also  a  beautiful  thing 
to  edge  a  scarlet  bed,  or  to  make  a  small,  low,  white  bed  by  itself.  It  is 
also  a  nice  thing  for  a  rock,  or  for  trailing  round  a  basket  or  block,  and  i 
for  training  against  a  wall  or  paling  few  are  better.  All  your  Verbenas, 
Calceolarias,  and  the  Petunia,  are  very  good,  indeed  the  best  of  their 
colours.  The  Cuphea  will  not  come  into  your  arrangement,  but  you 
might  try  and  find  a  corner  for  it,  to  see  how  you  would  like  it  another 
year,  and  perhaps  you  would  put  it  into  No.  6  or  7,  the  only  two  beds 
in  your  very  nice  garden  where  it  would  suit.  We  must  congratulate  you 
on  the  way  you  arranged  the  colours  in  this  garden — surely  you  cannot 
be  a  young  hand  at  this,  the  very  highest  point  in  gardening.  You  might 
improve  the  ends  of  the  beds  from  8  to  15.  We  would  scollop  them  as 
you  ladies  do  the  ends  of  your  ribbons ;  but,  perhaps,  you  prefer  square 
ends;  if  so,  by  all  means  do  not  alter  them.  Your  bed,  10,  does  not 
match  11  opposite,  nor  8  and  9  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre.  Emma 
is  a  beautiful  bedder,  but  you  have  no  match  for  it ;  it  ought  to  be  white 
to  match  9,  as  you  did  with  8  and  11  ;  but  try  it  this  year  as  it  is,  and 
mark  our  objection,  then,  we  think,  you  will  agree  with  us. 

Flower-Bed  (Sarah).—' The  bed  in  which  the  mixed  Verbenas  failed 
last  year  we  would  plant  with  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums,  after  digging  it 
rather  deep  and  adding  some  fresh  soil  to  it.  Mixed  Geraniums  would 
also  look  well  in  this  bed,  or  why  not  try  Mangle’s  Variegated  Geranium 
in  it,  if  you  have  plants  of  it  ?  We  do  not  know  Scarlet  Erysimum  ;  the 
only  Erysimum  worth  growing  has  yellow  flowers.  Your  Ethuliu  is 
hardly  worth  growing  ;  it  is  a  stove  annual  with  composite  flowers.  The 
Grammanthes  is  a  little  Cape  succulent,  with  yellow  flowers,  requiring  a 
greenhouse  in  winter,  but  would  grow  out  on  rock- work  in  summer.  It 
will  grow  in  any  poor,  loose  soil,  but  is  not  worth  much  trouble. 

Exposed  Veranda  (P.  B.  B.). — What  is  the  “best  creeper  for  an 
exposed  veranda”  depends  as  much  on  taste  as  on  the  kind  of  plant. 
The  Sweet-Scented  Clematis  and  the  Clematis  montana  are  two  of  the 
best  of  that  family  for  the  situation.  Then  there  are  six  or  seven  kinds 
of  Climbing  Roses,  which  require  such  a  shelter  as  your  veranda  gives, 
which  we  have  lately  enumerated.  For  fast  growing,  and  hardiness  to 
stand  any  rough  treatment,  none  are  better  than  Periploca  Grcena,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  no  account.  The  American  creeper,  Ampelopsis,  is  a 
beautiful  plant  in  the  autumn  for  such  a  place,  owing  to  the  fine  tint  of 
the  leaves.  All  these  things,  and  hundreds  of  others,  are  equally  good  in 
their  way  if  we  take  a  fancy  to  them.  We  would  plant  the  two  Clema¬ 
tises,  as  they  never  give  trouble  with  insects.  Montana  blooms  finely  in 
May,  and  the  other  from  July  to  a  late  period. 

Unique  Geranium  (An  Amateur). — By  all  means  put  the  cuttings  of 
this,  and  all  other  Geraniums,  into  heat  when  you  propagate  in  the 
spring.  It  is  only  in  July  and  August  that  they  do  better  in  close  cold 
frames.  Gracilis  or  Riccartonii  are  the  two  best  Fuchsias  to  plant  in 
clay  soil,  and  Globosa  major  the  next  best ;  but  you  must  put  some  light 
soil  in  with  them  to  get  them  to  start  freely.  The  two  first-mimed  will 
live  out  of  doors  without  any  protection,  but  the  latter  requires  some 
slight  covering. 

Cochin  China  Fowls. — X.  Y.  asks  for  the  cause  of  the  combs  of 
the  Cochin  China  cocks  becoming  white,  and  if  there  is  any  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  or  of  cure  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  health  of  the  birds, 
but  greatly  takes  from  their  appearance.  If  by  whiteness  is  meant  pale¬ 
ness  or  very  light  flesh-colour,  it  certainly  indicates  that  the  birds  are  not 
in  health,  or  at  least  are  out  of  condition,  and  not  up  to  the  mark.  For 
this,  high-feeding  will  be  the  best  remedy  ;  but  if  the  whiteness  resem-  , 
bles  the  earlobe  or  the  face  of  a  Spanish  fowl,  it  is  something  very  un-  | 
common  and  remarkable.  We  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  cock  thus 
white-combed.  There  is  a  wild  species,  Gallus  Stanleyi,  or  Lufayetlii, 
which  has  a  yellow  comb  edged  with  red.  But  perhaps  the  whiteness  on 
X.  Y’s  birds  may  be  only  a  scurviness  or  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle,  which 
will  be  soonest  cured  by  warm  weather. —  D. 

Jet  Black  Cochin  China  Fowls. — An  advertisement  would  be 
the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  these  curiosities  for  B.,  if  such  are  in 
existence.  There  is  no  know  ing  what  strange  fowls  may  be  brought  to 
light,  for  the  remote  nooks  of  the  East  are  just  now  being  ransacked  for 
poultry  rarities.  Unfortunately,  most  sailors  are  so  totally  unacquainted 
with  what  would  be  prized  or  rejected  at  home,  that  they  bring  back 
things  that  only  deserve  to  have  their  throats  cut,  and  may  leave  behind 
them  what  would  realise  a  little  fortune.  When  we  hear  of  ^'25  being  ; 
offered  and  refused  for  a  single  cock,  it  does  not  seem  so  absurd  as  it 
would  have  done  ten  years  ago,  to  suggest  the  sending  out,  either  by  sub¬ 
scription  or  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  of  a  competent  and  instructed 
live  poultry  and  bird  collector,  (after  the  example  of  the  botanical  col¬ 
lectors  of  the  horticultural  societies,  and  the  great  nurserymen),  to  lay 
hands  upon  whatever  is  new  and  valuable.  There  is  a  great  deal  still  to 
be  imported,  of  immense  interest  to  all  lovers  of  poultry  who  extend 
their  views  beyond  what  may  happen  to  be  the  reigning  “  fancy  ”  of  the  1 
day,  whether  Sebright’s,  Cochin  Chinas,  Almond  Tumblers,  or  w  hat  not. 
For  instance,  a  letter  just  received  from  India  informs  me,  “  I  have  ob-  ! 
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tained  for  you  a  pair  of  Singapore  bantams,  true  to  the  wild  colours,  and 
[  smaller  than  the  Arekan  cock  who  is  on  his  way ;  holding,  too,  as  it 
I  appears  to  me,  the  same  relationship  to  the  wild  fowl  of  the  Malayan 
\  Peninsula,  as  the  Arekan  does  to  the  wild  Arekan  race.” — D. 

Belgian  Daisies  ( Darlington  Florist). — By  all  means  plant  the  new 
|  Belgian  Daisies  out  at  once,  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  by  want  of 
|  water  in  summer,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do  the  first  season  after  planting. 
They  are  very  pretty,  and  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  and  they  like 
a  rich,  light  soil,  and  an  open  situation.  No  one  here  can  yet  tell  which 
are  the  best  varieties  of  them,  but  they  are  cheap  enough,  and  no  one 
i  will  grudge  if  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  should  not  suit  our  climate. 

Flower-beds  (Novice). — 3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  just  to  our  mind  ;  two 
scarlets,  and  two  yellows,  just  in  their  proper  place.  Any  plants  not  of  a 
very  bright  colour  would  do  in  1  and  2.  The  purple  petunia  intended 
for  2,  must  be  a  dark  purple,  and  the  heliotrope  will  look  better  in  1, 
than  the  white  petunia,  because  1  and  2  are  match  beds,  like  the  two 
scarlets  and  two  yellows. 

Jacob.ea  Lily  (M.  D.  P.). — The  offsets  of  this  beautiful  bulb  must 
be  treated  like  the  parent  bulb,  in  all  respects,  only  that  you  may  plant 
them  out  any  time  in  March,  as  you  would  so  many  potatoes,  whilst  the 
old  bulbs  ought  to  be  kept  in  doors  till  after  they  flower. 

Pillar  Roses  (E.  H.). — Your  gardener  is  quite  right  about  the  size 
of  the  wooden  posts,  they  must  be  four  inches  thick,  as  he  says.  Iron 
rods  well  fixed  in  stone,  would  do,  if  they  were  only  an  inch  in  diameter. 
As  you  are  going  to  festoon  from  the  pillars,  the  uprights  need  not  be 
quite  so  thick  as  for  single  pillars.  You  will  see  the  best  kinds  in  the 
number  for  November  27th,  1851. 

Six  Good  Fancy  Geraniums  ( Eliza  B.). — Hero  of  Surrey,  2s  6d 
Alboni,  2s  6d;  Anais,  2s  6d ;  Bouquet  tout  fait,  2s  6d :  Jehu  (best  va¬ 
riety),  ls6d;  Reine  des  Francais,  2s  6d.  You  can  have  Tiie  Cottage 
Gardener  bound  two  volumes  in  one,  and  can  have  covers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  Messrs.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen-corner. 

Six  Good  Phloxes  (A  Correspondent). — Abd  el  Medschid  Khan, 
2s  6d;  Campanulata  alba,  Is  6d;  Imbricata,  Is  6d;  Madame  Jolly,  2s  fid; 
Madame  Regal,  2s  6d ;  Pastor  Clement,  2s  fid. 

Twenty-four  Pansies  (J.  Short). — The  following  will  answer  your 
purpose: — Abd  el  Kadir,  dark  self,  Is  fid;  Burryer,  dark  mulberry,  Is; 
Emma,  yellow  self,  Is;  Lucy  Neal,  dark,  Is;  Ophir,  yellow,  Is;  Sa¬ 
tirist,  bronze,  Is;  White  Sergeant,  white,  Is;  Bellona,  yellow  and 
purple,  Is;  Duke  of  Norfolk,  yellow  and  rich  bronze,  ls6d;  France 
Cycole,  straw  and  purple,  2s ;  Mr.  Beck,  yellow  and  rich  maroon,  2s  ; 
Ophelia,  yellow  and  bronze,  Is  ;  Polynice,  yellow  aud  bronze  purple,  Is  ; 
Rubens ,  rich  yellow  and  red,  2s;  Supreme,  yellow  and  maroon.  Is; 
Zabdii,  yellow  and  bronzed  red,  Is;  Almanzor,  purple,  Is;  Bertha, 
lilac,  Is;  Climax,  white  and  blue  purple,  Is;  Exquisite,  white  and 
lilac,  1  s  ;  Madame  Sontag,  white  and  purple,  Is  6d ;  Mrs.  Trotter,  white 
and  purple,  2s;  Mrs.  Beck,  white  and  dark  purple,  Is  6d ;  Princess, 
white  and  blue. 

Dendrobium  Moschatum  (Silas).  —  This,  “consisting  of  fifteen 
stems,  three  feet  high,  having  made  its  growth  last  summer,  does  not 
as  yet  show  any  signs  of  blooming,  although  it  is  kept  dry  and  at  a 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°  by  day,  and  about  50°  by  night.  Will  it 
shed  its  leaves  before  blooming  or  not  ?  and  when  will  it  be  expected 
to  bloom  ?  ”  It  will  shed  its  leaves  before  it  flowers.  The  season  is  June 
or  July.  Your  winter  temperature  is  too  high ;  55°  to  6o°  by  day,  and 
50°  by  night,  will  be  ample  heat  for  it.  Give  no  water  at  the  root,  and 
very  little  in  the  air  during  the  resting  season. 

Bees  at  Camberwell  ( H .  W.). — Wildman  kept  his  bees  in  Hol- 
born,  and  those  in  the  Crystal  Palace  did  wonders ;  therefore  they  may 
be  tried  at  Camberwell  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Taylor’s  Hives  (B.  B.). — Additional  ventilation,  if  required,  may 
be  given  by  inserting  between  the  stock-box  and  super  four  pieces  of 
sheet  lead,  of  about  one-eighth-of-an-inch  in  thickness,  just  so  much  as 
not  to  allow  of  the  bees  passing  out.  London  barley  sugar  is  sold  retail 
in  Bury  St.  Edmunds  at  8d.  per  pound,  therefore  it  may  certainly  be 
bought  wholesale  in  London  for  6d. ;  but  it  is  very  easily  made.  A 
receipt  has  already  been  given  by  us  more  than  once, 

Fruit  Walls  (Nemo). — If  you  do  not  plant  on  the  north  side  of 
your  wall,  you  may  use  arches,  but  remember  it  may  prove  some  diffi¬ 
culty  when  your  trees  need  removal.  If  your  soil  is  properly  prepared, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  food  for  the  tree  roots  on  one  side  only,  and  those 
under  the  arch  will  at  times  be  subject  to  much  drought.  Garden  walls 
are  built  of  various  heights — generally  from  nine  to  twelve  feet.  The 
higher  the  walls  the  more  sheltered  will  the  garden  be.  We  should  not 
go  beyond  twelve  feet.  We  should  prefer  moveable  copings  ;  these  are 
generally  of  wood,  placed  on  iron  brackets  built  in  the  wall.  Stone 
copings,  fixed,  answer  very  well  with  us ;  they  project  about  nine  inches 
on  each  side.  They  are  laid  with  a  convex  facing  upwards,  but  it  would 
be  better  concave,  the  water  being  collected  in  the  centre  groove,  from 
whence  it  may  be  carried  at  intervals,  by  zinc  or  other  spouting,  into 
drains.  This  would  do  away  with  drip. 

Fig-Tree  (W.  T.). — You  had  better  destroy  your  fig-tree,  which  never 
ripens  its  fruit  among  others  which  do,  and  plant  a  fresh,  strong  plant. 
Your  grafted  fig  would  constantly  plague  you  with  suckers. 

Cucumber  Culture  (A  Constant  Reader). — If  you  look  to  page  243 
of  our  present  volume,  you  will  see  the  process  of  raising  young  cucum¬ 
ber  plants  detailed  up  to  the  time  of  planting  out,  which  is  usually  done 
as  soon  as  the  plant  has  two  rough  leaves.  A  sound  good  loam,  mixed 
with  a  little  leaf-mould,  suits  them  best ;  but  as  a  paper  on  their  after 
treatment  will  shortly  appear,  we  will  only  say  that  Mills's  Jewess,  and 
Kenyon’s  Hothouse  are  both  good  kinds— the  former  for  size,  the  latter 
for  its  prolific  properties  ;  but  many  others  are  equally  good. 

Apple-trees  with  Mistletoe. — J.  K.  T.  says: — “I  do  not  think 
your  correspondent  C.  J.  P.  would  be  able  to  get  any  young  apple-trees 
with  the  mistletoe  on  them,  if  she  could,  they  would  very  probably  be 
broken  in  carriage.  The  only  plan  is  to  get  some  young  plants  of  the 


mistletoe,  which  can  be  found  by  scores  in  old  apple  or  whitethorn  trees, 
and  easily  transplanted,  by  removing  them  with  a  little  of  the  bark 
adhering  to  them,  and  then  making  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
you  wish  them  in,  and  tie  them  firmly  round  with  some  old  cloth  or 
matting.  I  have  sent  numbers  of  young  plants  by  post,  to  friends  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.”  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at 
any  time. 

Fuel  Consumed  under  a  Boiler. — An  Old  Subscriber  has  obliged 
us  with  the  following  : — “  Your  correspondent,  X.  Y.,  at  page  326,  makes 
some  enquiries  about  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  a  hot-water  apparatus. 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  furnished  with  twenty- 
feet  of  33-inch  cast-iron  piping,  exclusive  of  twenty-four  feet  of  lj-inch 
gas  tubing  to  fill  up  the  distance  between  the  boiler  and  house,  those  con¬ 
necting  pipes  I  cover  with  woollen  rags,  fastens  four  laths  on  the  tube, 
and  fills  up  the  angles  and  spaces  with  saw-dust,  so  that  no  heat  may  be 
lost  in  this  part.  Last  week  (which  was  a  very  cold  one)  I  find  that  the 
fires  consumed  70  lbs.  of  coal,  or  10  lb.  per  day.  The  price  of  coal  here 
is  4d.  per  cwt.,  delivered.  From  this  it  appears  the  cost  in  this  case  will 
be  twopence-halfpenny  per  week.  This  is  certainly  a  very  trifling  ex¬ 
pense.  The  coal  of  this  locality  is  considered  about  five  per  cent  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Newcastle  coal.  I  gave  for  my  boiler  £1  14s.  Gd. ;  it  was 
charged  10».  per  cwt.  I  have  no  doubt  the  parties  would  furnish  any 
number  at  the  same  price.  It  is  of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  water 
space  exceeds  little  more  than  one-half  a  cubic  foot,  or  say  about  four 
gallons,  yet  with  this  small  capacity,  there  is  upwards  of  six  feet  super¬ 
ficial  heating  surface  in  the  flue  and  fire-box  together.  You  may  judge  of 
the  action,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  only  requires  twenty  minutes  to  get 
the  hot  water  through  the  length  of  the  piping  named.  I  use  6  lb.  of 
coal  for  the  night  operations,  and  4  lb.  for  the  morning,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  never  below  40°.  My  greenhouse  has  two  openings  in  front, 
twelve  inches  long  each,  and  one-inch-and-a-quarter  wide.  My  outlet 
ventilation  is  four  inches  square,  communicating  with  a  shaft  or  dry 
chimney.  Is  this  sufficiently  ventilated  ?  They  are  open  night  and  day. 
I  may  mention  that  I  can  open  the  front  sashes  if  required.”  Your  ven¬ 
tilation  is  good  and  sufficient,  but  of  course  at  times  the  thermometer 
will  warn  you  to  open  the  windows. 

Lice  on  Canaries  (A  Subscriber ). — Powdered  henbane  dusted  under 
the  feathers  is  said  to  destroy  these  vermin. 

Name  of  Flower  (Sarah). — Your  note  reached  us,  but  the  flower 
was  gone. 

Marie  Louise  Pear-tree  (A  Subscriber,  Chester). — Your  tree  is 
affected  with  canker.  It  is  rarely  that  a  tree  once  so  diseased  can  be  cured. 
Draining  the  soil,  cutting  away  the  tap-roots,  removing  the  diseased 
shoots,  and  mulching  to  induce  the  fibrous  roots  to  keep  near  the  surface 
and  increase  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  may  be  tried.  In  Mr.  Errington’s 
tying-down  system,  the  large  branch  remains  permanently.  The  variety 
you  mention  is  not  at  all  superior  to  the  old  Walnut-leaved  Kidney  potato. 

Salt  for  Asparagus-Beds  (C.  A.  M.). — You  may  apply  this  now, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  repeat  the  application  monthly  until  the  stems 
turn  yellow  in  autumn.  If  applied  thus  regularly,  about  three  pounds  to 
thirty  square  yards  will  be  sufficient.  Let  the  lettuce  seed  be  sown  else¬ 
where.  There  is  no  better  application  to  asparagus  than  salt. 

The  English  Bee-Keeper  (Juvenis). — It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Rivington,  London.  Price  about  four  shillings. 

Chicory  Culture  (J.  Short). — Some  of  our  Guernsey  or  Jersey 
readers  will  oblige  us  by  sending  us  the  mode  and  time  of  sowing  and 
cultivating  chicory.  The  covering  you  mention  would  answer  for  vines. 

Flavour  of  Green  Tea  (X.  Y.  Z.). — When  we  said  at  page  282  that 
“  one-third  of  a  dried  bud  of  the  black  currant”  was  sufficient,  we  meant 
what  we  said,  and  did  not  mean  either  “  a  young  leaf,  a  single  berry,  or 
a  bunch  of  the  ripe  fruit.” 

Melilotus  leucantha  (B.  B.). — This  is  a  biennial,  and  should  be 
sown  annually.  You  will  see  what  we  have  said  about  salt  for  asparagus. 
Ale  made  from  sugar  keeps  as  well,  and  is  as  suitable  for  any  stomach, 
as  ale  made  from  malt. 

Gas  Tar  (O.  O.). — We  do  not  recommend  this  so  strongly  for  manure 
as  we  do  the  ammoniacal  water  from  the  gas-works.  The  tar  is  neither 
so  powerful,  so  prompt  in  its  benefits,  nor  so  manageable. 

Turner’s  Budding  Instrument  (Rhodon). — Write,  w'ith  your 
address,  to  Mr.  John  Turner,  Parkwood  Springs,  Neepsend,  Sheffield. 

Tanning  Garden  Nets  (A.  R.  S.). — One  pound  of  oak  to  a  gallon 
of  water  is  the  proper  proportions  for  a  dye  for  your  garden  nets.  We 
answer  each  correspondent  as  soon  as  we  obtain  the  information  he 
requires. 

Flower  Beds  ( Floretta ). — We  cannot  undertake  to  plant  these  for 
any  one.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  suggest  improvements,  when  the 
plans  and  proposed  arrangements  are  sent  to  us. 

Galvanism  for  Plants  (A  Window  Gardener). — This  is  a  disputed 
question  ;  we  will  give  you  a  fuller  answer  next  week. 

Planting  out  Camellias  (C.  A.).— See  what  Mr.  Fish  says  to-day. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  G.). — 6.  Abutilon  striatum.  7 •  Gompho- 
carpus  fruticosus.  8.  Euonymus  japonicus  variegatus.  9.  Euonymus 
lucidus  (?).  10.  Phillyrea  angustifolia.  Of  the  others  we  are  not 

certain,  but  perhaps  may  tell  you  next  week.  ( H .  W.  F.) — Your  orchids 
were  1.  Oncidium  ornithorynchum.  2.  Kodrigueza  crispa.  3.  Epiden- 
drum  crassifolium.  (J.  Stanley). — Your  plant  seems  to  be  Aloe  variegata 
or  partridge-breast  Aloe.  (Inquirer). — Your  “  vegetable  bodies  ”  seem 
to  be  mistletoe  seeds  with  the  glutinous  coat  removed,  perhaps  by  birds. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street,  j 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — March  4th,  1852. 


THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


METTIN  G. — Superior  Tanned 

•1  ’  Garden  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit-trees 
from  frost,  blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for 
fowls,  pigeons,  tulip  and  seed-beds,  can  be  had 
in  any  quantity  from  JOHN  KING  FAR- 
LOYV’S  Fishing-Rod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5, 
Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  at  l4d  per  yard 
one  yard  wide,  3d  two  yards,  and  6d  per  yard 
j  four  yards  wide.  Forwarded,  carriage  free  on 
all  orders  over  20s,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  of  remittance,  post-office  order,  or 
!  stamps. 

One  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  any 
other  Manufactory . 

j  TlRUIT  TREES.  — Worsted  and 

-L  New  Twine  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit 
Trees,  Flower  and  Seed  Beds,  from  frost, 
j  blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  against  fowls, 
cats,  &c.,  can  be  had  any  width,  length,  or 
quantity.  New  Twine  Netting,  one  yard  wide, 
Gd  per  yard;  two  yards  wide,  3d  per  yard; 
4-inch  mesh  ditto,  two  yards  wide,  4id  per 
yard.  Worsted  Netting,  two  yards  wide,  4d 
per  yard.  Sheep-folding  Net,  of  superior 
quality,  four  feet  high,  4d  per  yard  ;  three 
Stranded  Cord  do.,  Gd  per  yard.  The  Repaired 
Tanned  Fishing  Netting,  two  or  three  yards 
wide,  l^d  per  yard;  four  or  six  yards  wide,  3d 
per  yard, — exactly  the  same  as  advertised  by 
others  at  double  the  above  prices. 

Nets  made  to  order,  at  W.  CULLING- 
FORD’S,  1,  Strathmore-terrace,  Shadwell, 
London. 

Rabbit  Net,  on  Cord,  2d  per  yard. 

TUB  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

Second  Edition,  price  Is  6 d,  by  post,  2s, 

mHE  DORKING  FOWL;  Hints 

JL  for  Its  Management,  and  Fatting  for  the 
Table.  By  JOHN  BAILY,  Poulterer,  113, 
Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

BAILY’S  REGISTERED  POULTRY  AND 
PHEASANT  FOUNTAINS.  Now  in  use  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  approved  and 
adopted  by  most  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the 
day.  Fourteen  quarts,  l/s6d;  seven  quarts, 
15s  Gd ;  four  quarts,  13s  Sd.  Drawings  and 
particulars  by  post,  on  application. 

mo  ALL  WHO  HAVE  A  GAB- 

JL  DEN. — On  the  1st  of  March  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  price  Is,  crown  4to.,  No.  3  of  the 

ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN, 

a  Monthly  Magazine  of  Hardy,  Half-Hardy, 
and  Window  Plants,  with  five  beautiful  coloured 
figures  on  Steel,  and  sixteen  pages  of  Letter- 
press.  By  W.  Thompson. 

Each  number  of  this,  the  cheapest  of  the 
floricultural  serials,  contains  figures  of  a  new 
shrub,  a  hardy  perennial,  a  half-hardy  bedding 
or  window  plant,  and  an  annual  or  bulb. 

“  At  once  cheap  and  elegant,  it  deserves  en¬ 
couragement.” — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Edinburgh:  J.  Menzies.  Dublin:  J.  Me 
Glashan  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


p  ARDENING  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

O  Price  Id,  containing  32  closely-printed 
pages, 

THE  FLOWER,  FRUIT,  AND 

KITCHEN-GARDEN ;  containing  full  Di¬ 
rections  for  the  Cultivation  and  Management 
of  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  for  each 
week  in  February,  with  Engravings  of  the 
Strawberry,  the  Auricula,  and  the  Cineraria — 
A  List  of  Composts  for  Plants — Disease  in 
Poultry — Formation  of  Pits — Vintage  in  Tus¬ 
cany— Culture  of  Cape  Bulbs,  &c. 

Published  at  the  office  of  Lloyd’s  Weekly 
London  Newspaper  (3d  post  free),  Salisbury 
Square  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

"VIEWS !  NEWS!!  NEWS  m3 

it  The  Best,  Cheapest,  and  Largest  News¬ 
paper  in  the  World. 

LLOYD'S  WEEKLY  LONDON 

NEWSPAPER  contains  Sixty  Large  Columns 
of  the  very  Latest  Intelligence  (to  the  Moment 
of  Publication)  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  by 
Express,  Electric  Telegraph,  and  other  means, 
regardless  of  expense.  This  Colossus  of  the 
Press  is  Published  every  Saturday  Night  in 
time  for  Post.  Price  only  Threepence  1  !  ! 
Post  Free.  Send  Three  Postage  Stamps  to 
Edward  Lloyd,  12,  Salisbury  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  receive  One  Copy  as  a  Sample ;  or 
order  of  any  News  Agent. 


pHOICE  AND  RARE  SEEDS,  selected  from  General  List,  sold  by 

W  WILLIAM  DENYER,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  82,  Gracechurch  Street,  near  the  Spread 
Eagle,  London,  at  the  following  price  per  paper : — 


Abronia  umbellata,  orange  and  yellow, 
Is.  A  new  and  very  beautiful  trailing  plant, 
highly  fragrant ;  succeeds  well  if  planted  put 
in  beds  or  clumps  about  the  end  of  April. 

Antirrhinum,  or  Snapdragon,  Gd.  Saved 
by  an  Amateur  from  a  most  splendid  collection. 
This  is  confidently  recommended  as  being  sure 
to  produce  first-rate  flowers. 

Arctotis  dreviscapa,  a  very  pretty  an¬ 
nual,  Od. 

Bellis  perennis,  or  Daisy,  very  double, 
6d.  Saved  from  the  new  German  varieties  ; 
brilliant  colours,  varying  from  the  deepest  crim¬ 
son  to  white,  through  all  the  different  shades. 

Callistephus  ciiinensis,  6d.  A  new 
globular  variety  of  China  Aster ;  very  double 
and  brilliant  colours. 

Centranthus  macrosiphon  carnea,  Gd, 
A  beautiful  free-flowering  annual. 

Dianthus  barbatusatro  coccineus, 6d. 
A  new  and  splendid  variety  of  dark  crimson 
Sweet  William. 

Eschsholtzia  grandiflora  alba,  6d. 
A  new  and  beautiful  hardy  variety,  producing 
an  abundance  of  pure  w  hite  flowers. 

Erytiirina  cristi  Galli,  6d.  The  Coral 
Plant ;  splendid. 

Gaura  Lindheimeria,  new  and  splendid, 


Gd  ;  producing  a  great  profusion  of  bright  red 
and  pure  white  flowers. 

Hibiscus  calisureus,  Gd.  A  beautiful 
and  large-flowered  variety  ;  colour,  bright  yel¬ 
low  with  crimson  centre. 

Lobelia  ramosa  rubra,  splendid,  quite 
new,  6d. 

Myosotus  azoricus,  var.  Forget-me-not. 
Splendid  azure  blue,  Gd.  Adapted  for  growing 
in  masses  or  rock  work. 

Pansey,  from  the  best  named  flowers,  Is. 
Saved  by  Thomson  and  other  eminent  growers. 
This  may  be  depended  on  as  being  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  flowers. 

Schizanthus  retusus  albus,  6d.  Pure 
white,  with  orange  centre.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  annuals  grown,  either  for  pot-culture 
or  the  open  ground. 

Stock,  10-week,  sulphur  yellow,  6d.  New 
and  splendid,  very  distinct  in  colour  to  any 
other  Stock. 

Viola,  white  perpetual,  new,  6d. 

Zinnia  elegans  coccinea  grandiflora, 
6d. 

Scandix  bulbosa,  or  Turnip-rooted  Cher¬ 
vil,  a  delicious  vegetable,  3d. 

Ohio  souash,  red  flesh,  globular  shaped, 
6d.  A  delicious  variety  of  Vegetable  Marrow'. 
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Prospectuses,  with  Drawings,  forwarded  free. 
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CAUTION.— An  In¬ 
junction  having  been 
granted  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  case 
NASH  v.  CARMAN,”  restraining  the  Defendant  from  making 
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Also,  a  new  kind  of  POTATO,  the  British  Queen,  very  much  like  a 

Regent,  and  nearly  a  month  earlier.  Being  short  in  the  top,  and  growing  in  a  cluster,  they  admit 
of  being  planted  closer  than  most  other  kinds.  Pronounced  by  eminent  potato  growers  to  be  the 
best  sort  yet  introduced  for  store.  3s  per  peck. 

General  and  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 

miTE  ONLY  STOVE  WITHOUT  A  FLUE,  for 

L  which  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 


or  selling  any  colourable  imitations  of  the  Plaintiff’s  Stove  or  Fuel, 
the  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  “JOYCE’S  PATENT 
STOVE,”  “WITHOUT  A  FLUE,”  and  the  “PATENT  PRE¬ 
PARED  FUEL,”  can  only  he  obtained  from  the  Proprietor  or  his  authorized  Agents.  Every 
genuine  Stove  has  the  Proprietor’s  name  and  address  on  a  brass-plate  on  the  front: — 

“SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  London.” 

JOYCE’S  PATENT,  for  warming  Halls,  Passages,  Harness-rooms,  Greenhouses,  Water-closets 
&c.,  &c.  The  above  Stoves  do  not  emit  smoke  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  will  burn  without  attention 
or  replenishing  from  12  to  48  hours.  In  use  daily  at  the  Sole  Proprietor’s,  SWAN  NASH’S, 
Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  at  the  Depot  (City),  119,  Newgate  Street,  London ;  and  to  be 
had  from  the  principal  Ironmongers  in  Town  and  Country. 

PATENT  PREPARED  FUEL,  2s  Gd  per  bushel,  only  genuine  with  the  Proprietor’s  name  and 
seal  on  the  sack,  SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  119,  Newgate  Street. 

N.B. — Sole  Maker  of  the  Portable  Vapour-Bath,  for  Families  and  Travellers,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
recommended  by  the  Faculty,  complete  with  large  Cloak,  ^6°1  11s  6d.  Syphon  Air-vent  Beer 
and  Wine  Taps,  3s  6d  ;  electro-silvered,  5s  6d. 


"DEDUCTION  IN  PRICE 

OF  BOILERS. — Burbidge  and 
Healy  beg  respectfully  to  inform  their 
Friends,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
reduced  price  of  iron,  they  are  enabled 
to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
price  of  their  Boilers.  The  price  will 
be,  now : 


10  in.  will  warm  50  ft.  4  in.  pipe  . . , 

12  in.  do.  75  ft- 4  in.  do.  ... 

14  in.  do.  100  ft.  4  in.  do.  ... 

New  Pattern  Boilers. 

30 in,  will  warm  800  ft.  4  in.  pipe  ....  15  15  0  |  36  in.  will  warm  1500  ft.  4  in.  pipe  ....  25  0  0 
All  Boilers  with  double  arms,  up  to  18  in.,  5s  extra ;  to  24  in,,  10s  extra;  all  above,  the  same  price. 
130,  Fleet-street,  London. 


Part  III.,  price  Is  6 d,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates,  and  Sixteen  Pages  of  Letter-press, 
interspersed  with  Wood  Engravings, 

THE  GARDEN  COMPANION  AND  FLORISTS’  GUIDE ;  or,  Hints 

A  on  General  Cultivation,  Floriculture,  and  Hothouse  Management,  with  a  Record  of  Botanical 
Progress.  Conducted  by  T.  MOORE,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Chelsea. 

Now  ready,  Vol.  III.,  price  Gd,  in  Paper  Wrapper, 

nilAMBERS’S  POCKET  MISCELLANY.  A  Literary  Companion  for 

W  the  Rail,  the  Fireside,  and  the  Bush.  To  be  continued  in  Monthly  Volumes. 

London:  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At 

Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 

tures  ot  these  days  are  50.9U  and  34.5°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  670,  occurred  on  the  17th  in  183(3 ;  and  the  lowest  cold, 
in  1850.  During  the  period  106  days  were  fine,  and  on  69  rain  fell. 

17° 

on  the  17th 

Ridiculous  as  was  the  excessive  display  in  their  religious 
exercises  made  by  many  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  yet  much  allowance  ought  to  he  made,  not  only  for 
j  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  living,  but  still  more 
I  for  the  fervid  piety  which  actuated  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  number.  We  may  justly  deprecate  the  bad  taste, 
and  the  worse  judgment,  which  allowed  whole  sentences  of 
scripture  to  be  adopted  as  their  baptismal  names  ;  we  may 
with  equal  propriety  condemn  the  blasphemy  of  inscribing 
cannon  with  such  sentences  as  ‘‘Clear  the  way  of  the  Lord;” 
and  we  may  pity  and  pass  aside  the  jargon  of  mis-applied 
scriptural  quotations,  which  often  disfigured  and  weighed 
down  the  literature  of  the  age.  All  this  is  open  to  satire, 
and  to  graver  reprehension,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  to 
those  Puritans  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  to  be  effaced 
by  our  conviction  of  their  follies  and  eccentricities.  This  is 
not  the  page  on  which  to  trace  out  the  items  of  that  debt 
minutely,  but  we  will  remind  our  readers  of  two  of  the 
most  prominent.  To  the  Puritans  we  are  indebted  for 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  Austen’s  Spiritual  Use  of  an 
Orchard.  Of  the  first  work  we  need  say  nothing,  for  it  has 
been  more  read,  passed  through  more  numerous  editions, 
and  has  been  more  frequently  translated,  than  any  other 
book,  not  from  the  pen  of  an  inspired  writer,  but  it  is  needful 
to  say  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  Austen’s  work,  though 
much  less  known,  is  worthy  to  be  placed  upon  the  same 
shelf. 

Ralph  Austen  was  a  nurseryman  and  orchardist,  resident 
at  Oxford,  but  of  far  higher  attainments  and  of  education 
superior  to  those  who  then  usually  followed  that  business. 
That  he  was  too  excellent  a  man  for  even  Anthony  Wood  to 
vituperate,  is  sufficient  high  praise,  when  we  know  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  episcopal  church.  “  In  the  latter 
end  of  July,  1052,”  says  old  Anthony,  “  Ralph  Austen, 
deputy  registrary  to  the  visitors  for  William  Woodliouse,  and 
registrary  afterwards  in  his  own  right,  was  entered  a  student 
into  the  public  library,  to  the  end  that  he  might  find  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  composition  of  a  book  which  he  was  then 
meditating.  That  book  afterwards  he  published  in  1653, 
and  entitled  it  A  Treatise  of  Fruit  Trees,  shewing  the  manner 
of  grafting,  planting,  pruning,  and  ordering  of  them  in  all 
respects  according  to  new  and  easy  7'ules  of  experience.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  said  book  might  have  been  printed 
more  than  twice  (it  was  printed  four  times),  had  not  the 
author  added  to  it  another  treatise  as  big  as  the  former,  en¬ 
titled  The  Spiritual  Use  of  an  Orchard,  which  being  aU 
divinity,  and  nothing  therein  of  the  practical  part  of  garden¬ 
ing,  many,  therefore,  did  refuse  to  buy  it.  This  Mr. 
Austen,  who  was  either  a  Presbyterian  or  Independant,  I 
know  not  whether,  was  a  very  useful  man  in  his  generation, 
and  spent  all  his  time  in  Oxford  to  his  death,  in  planting 
gardens  there,  and  near  it,  in  grafting,  inoculating,  raising 
fruit-trees,  &c.  He  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  and  dying  in 
his  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-in-the-Bailey,  in  Oxford, 
was  buried  in  the  church  belonging  thereunto,  in  the  aisle 
joining  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  on  the  26tli  of 
October,  1070,  after  he  had  been  a  practicer  in  gardening  and 
planting  fruit-trees  fifty  years.”  We  hoped  to  have  found 
his  resting  place  thus  accurately  specified  by  his  biographer, 
but  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1720,  and  no  memento  of  him 
remains.  Our  encpiiries  after  the  locality  of  his  garden 
have  been  equally  unavailing.  In  consulting  the  writings  of 
his  other  contemporaries  we  have  been  more  successful,  and 
from  them  we  find  that  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Treatise 


on  Fruit  Trees,  published  in  1605,  Austen  also  added 
Notes  on  Lord  Bacon's  Observations  and  Experiments  on 
Vegetables.  Nor  did  these  comprise  all  his  writings,  for 
“  now  lately,”  says  Anthony  Lawrence,  writing  in  1677, 
“  he  published  a  new  book,  under  this  title — A  Dialogue 
between  the  Husbandman  and  Fruit  Trees  in  his  Nurseries, 
Orchards,  and  Gardens.  In  which  are  discovered  many  useful 
and  profitable  observations  and  experiments  in  nature,  in  the 
order  ing  of  fruit-trees ;  devoutly  instructing  good  husbands  to 
adorn  their  own  country,  and  justly  blaming  idle  and  volup¬ 
tuous  prodigals  as  enemies  to  their  own  country.  By  Ralph 
Austen,  practiser  at  least  50  years,  in  the  art  of  planting  fruit- 
trees.  1076.  All  from  Oxford,  and  this  plain  writer,  who 
pretends  to  no  glory  in  rhetoric,  both  by  his  labours  and  ex¬ 
periments  has  done  more  good  for  Oxford,  and  thence  for 
England,  than  is  yet  done  by  many  gaudy  gallants,  who  spend 
more  in  a  day,  than  this  honest  nurseryman  can  spare  in  a 
year.” 

“  In  these  respects  we  are  obliged  to  attribute  more  to 
a  laborious  and  skilful  nurseryman  in  his  homespun  rai¬ 
ments  of  English  manufacture,  than  to  an  idle  prodigal, 
with  his  sumptuous  equipage  of  exotic  embroidery.  In 
regard  of  Mr.  Austen’s  merit  towards  Oxford  and  the  public, 
a  worthy  friend  hath  devised  a  monument  for  him.  It  is  in 
great  Roman  letters  of  gold,  upon  a  black  marble,  the  best 
touch ;  the  figure  round,  agreeable  to  the  roundness  of  this 
globe ;  the  diameter  three  feet,  both  for  modesty,  and  that 
the  largeness  of  the  letters  may  fill  up  the  area.” 


f /  D.  O.  M.  S.  \\ 
/  RADULPHUS  AUSTEN  \ 
OPTIMA  POMORUM 
VINA  PRIMUS  ARTE  ET 
V  INDUSTRIA  OXONI/12  ) 
\\  PARAVIT,  CIRCA  A.D.  Ji 


( Ralph  Austen ,  by  art  and  industry ,  first  introduced  the  best 
wine  of  Apples  to  Oxford.) 

“  It  is  so  newly  modern,”  adds  Mr.  Lawrence,  “  to  raise 
cider  to  excel  the  wine  of  many  provinces  nearer  to  the  sun, 
as  to  be  generally  thought  incredible,  yet  it  is  certain  Mr. 
Austen  was  busy  at  his  experiments  in  preparing  Redstreaks 
for  Oxford,  long  before  vulgar  cider  was  to  be  gotten  there 
for  money.  And  he  hath  now  very  lately  taken  in  twenty- 
seven  acres  of  ground,  to  enlarge  his  former  nurseries,  and 
for  new  plantations.”  Austen  was  a  llorist  as  well  as  a 
fruitist ;  for  Rea,  in  his  Flora  published  in  1665,  mentions 
an  auricula  raised  by  him,  and  another  named  after  his  wife. 

The  design,  and  it  is  most  excellently  wrought  out,  of 
The  Spiritual  Use  of  an  Orchard,  is  thus  told  in  the  preface. 
“  As  I  have  planted  many  natural  fruit-trees  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth,  so  have  I  taken  some  spiritual  cions  or 
grafts  from  them  (I  mean  several  propositions  drawn  from 
observations  in  nature),  and  bound  them  up  in  a  bundle, 
and  sent  them  abroad  for  the  good  of  the  Church  of  God ; 
and  if  men  will  accept  of  them,  and  be  willing  to  engraft 
them  in  their  own  gardens  (their  hearts  and  minds),  by  the 
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husbandman's  watering  of  them  1  »y  his  spirit,  they  will  grow 
and  blossom,  and  bear  much  good  fruit  here  and  for  ever — 
Fruits  of  Faith,  Love,  Joy,  Peace,  and  other  fruits  of  the 
spirit.” 

We  have  space  hut  for  one  extract : — “  The  husbandman 
is  careful  to  engraft  his  trees  while  they  are  young.  So  God 
calls  his  people  (for  the  most  part)  in  youth.  How  seldom 
has  it  been  seen  that  an  old  person  turns  to  God,  having 


served  Satan  and  his  lusts  all  his  youth.  They  being  old  en¬ 
grafted  trees,  growing  upon  the  stock  of  corrupt  nature,  its 
a  thousand  to  one  but  they  shall  grow  there,  until  the 
axe  be  laid  unto  their  roots  to  cut  them  down,  and  they 
be  cast  into  the  fire,  not  to  be  consumed,  but  to  burn  for 
ever.” 

In  1817,  a  reprint  of  this  most  excellent  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Pamplin. 


The  following  letter  from  A  Window-Gardener,  has 
revived  from  our  memory  the  almost-forgotten  subject 
of  the  influence  of  Electricity  on  Vegetation  : — 

“  I  have  a  small  propagation-box,  in  which  I  propagate 
geraniums,  &c. ;  it  is  about  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide, 
and  six  inches  deep.  It  is  covered  with  a  glass  shade, 
which  rises  about  fifteen  inches  above  the  box  which  con¬ 
tains  the  soil.  The  glass  shade  is  not  fastened  to  the 
bottom  box,  but  merely  set  on  it,  and  can  be  lifted  off  at 
pleasure ;  there  is  also  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  shade, 
which  can  be  opened  to  admit  air,  and  pick  off  dead  leaves, 
Ac.  As  I  am  “  a  window-gardener,”  of  course  it  stands  in 
one  of  my  windows  fronting  the  south.  Last  autumn,  near 
the  end  of  September,  I  filled  the  box  with  cuttings  of  gera¬ 
niums,  verbenas,  &c.  About  a  fortnight  since,  my  young 
plants  or  cuttings  looking  very  sickly,  and  having  by  me  one 
of  Pulvermachcr's  Ihjdro-dcctric  Chains,  I  thought  I  would 
try  them  with  a  dose  of  electricity  ;  for  if  it  is  good  for  re¬ 
viving  and  invigorating  the  animal  system,  why  not  the  vege¬ 
table?  Accordingly,  I  inserted  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  about 
three  inches  long,  into  the  centre  of  each  end  of  the  box, 
letting  the  wire  go  about  an  inch-and-a  half  into  the  soil, 
from  which  I  suspended  the  chain  by  its  hooks,  letting  it 
pass  freely  under  the  box,  without  coming  in  contact  with 
anything.  I  passed  the  chain  three  times  a-day  through 
vinegar,  as  recommended  for  curative  purposes;  so  when 
the  chain  is  suspended  from  the  wires  in  the  ends  of  the 
box,  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  electricity  passing  through 
the  soil.  Before  a  week  was  at  an  end,  I  marked  a  great 
change  in  the  appearance  of  my  plants ;  they  turned  to  a  fine 
healthy  green,  and  had  grown  perceptibly.  I  also  tried  the 
eelctricity  to  plants  in  pots,  with  the  same  beneficial  effect. 
Do  you  think  it  is  the  current  of  electricity  constantly  circu¬ 
lating  through  the  soil,  or  is  it  the  increasing  length  of 
the  days  and  more  sunshine  which  have  caused  the  plants 
to  grow,  and  has  given  them  a  fine  healthy  colour  ?  A  few 
years  since,  1  remember  seeing  in  some  agricultural  pub¬ 
lications  a  great  deal  about  applying  electricity  . artificially  to 
crops  by  various  means,  but  haring  heard  or  seen  nothing 
about  it  this  long  time,  I  thought  it  had  all  turned  out  a 
fallacy.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  your  opinion  on 
the  subject  in  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener.” 

As  our  correspondent  did  not  have  one  pot  of  cuttings 
non-electriiied,  to  compare  with  those  subjected  to  such 
treatment,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  more  decisive 
conclusion  from  the  experiment,  than  that  the  cuttings 
were  not  injured  by  the  electricity.  Our  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  germination  of  seed,  and  the  vigour  of 
plants,  is  promoted  by  subjecting  them  to  positive 
electricity ;  but  the  evidence,  at  present,  is  too  conflict¬ 
ing  for  any  one  to  be  justified  in  forming  a  positive 
conclusion.  It  is  a  very  interesting  research,  and  we 
wish  that  some  of  our  readers  would  undertake  a  series 
j  of  experiments  on  the 

Che  application  of  atmospheric  electricity  to  the  roots 
of  crops,  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent,  was  one  of 
the  bubbles  of  .1845. 

The  following  was  the  plan  upon  which  it  was  arranged 
j  on  a  quarter-of-an-acre  of  ground : — 
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The  mode  in  which  the  plot  was  laid  out  is  as  follows  : — 
With  a  mariner’s  compass  and  measured  lengths  of  common 
string,  lay  out  the  places  for  the  wooden  pins,  to  which  the 
hurled  wire  is  attached  (by  passing  through  a  small  staple). 
Care  must  be  taken  to  lay  the  length  of  the  buried  wire  due 
north  and  south  by  compass,  and  the  breadth  due  east  and 
west.  This  wire  must  he  placed  from  two  to  three  inches  deep 
in  the  soil.  The  lines  of  the  buried  wire  are  then  completed. 
The  suspended  wire  must  be  attached,  and  in  contact  with 
the  buried  wires  at  both  of  its  ends.  A  wooden  pin,  with  a 
staple,  must  therefore  be  driven  in  at  A,  and  the  two  poles 
(one  14  feet  and  the  other  15  feet),  being  placed  by  the 
compass  due  north  and  south,  the  wire  is  placed  over  them, 
and  fastened  to  the  wooden  stake,  but  touching  likewise,  at 
this  point,  the  buried  wire.  The  suspended  wire  must  not 
be  drawn  too  tight,  otherwise  the  wind  will  break  it. 

Many  stories  were  told  of  the  increased  produce  obtained 
by  Dr.  Forster  and  others,  but  in  every  instance  where  such 
increase  seemed  to  have  arisen,  beyond  all  doubt  there  was 
some  mistake  or  some  fallacy.  Guano  had  been  sown  within 
the  magic  square  by  some  friend  in  the  night,  as  we  have 
heard  being  done  in  one  instance. 

The  free  electricity  of  the  air  is  conducted  in  sufficient 
quantities  by  other  conductors  than  the  rods  and  wires  in 
question ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  now  demonstrated  by 
every  well-regulated  experiment  which  has  come  within  our 
knowledge.  Electro-culture,  our  readers  may  be  assured,  is 
a  misnomer  and  a  fallacy.  That  the  galvanic  or  electrical 
fluid  may  be  excited  and  applied  with  advantage  to  plants 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  another  matter,  but  even  this 
requires  more  evidence  before  it  can  be  considered  an  horti¬ 
cultural  agent. 


FOBSYTH  MSS. 

Next  in  alphabetical  order  occur  the  letters  of  Dr. 
James  Anderson,  for  a  biography  of  whom  we  refer  our 
readers  to  our  105th  number.  As  we  said  then — 

There  are  very  few  characters  adorning  the  history  of  the 
present  century  from  the  contemplation  of  which  we  derive 
so  much  satisfaction.  From  boyhood  to  old  age  he  was 
always  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  invariably 
did  he  rise  to  meet  and  to  triumph  over  the  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  that  encumbered  his  progress. 

Of  the  periodical  alluded  to  in  the  following  letter  we 
gave  these  particulars: — 
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In  1790  Dr.  Anderson,  for  he  had  ten  years  before  been 
raised  to  this  degree  by  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  established 
in  Edinburgh  a  weekly  periodical  called  The  Bee.  Here 
again  appears  a  demonstration  how  much  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  times,  for  in  that  period  of  quartos,  and  other  dear 
forms  of  literature,  rendering  knowledge  sealed  against  the 
many,  he  had  upon  his  title  page — “  a  work  calculated  to 
disseminate  useful  knowledge  among  all  ranks  of  people,  at 
a  small  price.”  Dr.  Anderson  was  a  noble  example  to  those 
who  preside  over  our  periodical  literature.  Avoiding  all  the 
petty  squabblings,  because  he  was  above  the  petty  jealousies, 
which  show  that  editors  think  more  of  their  own  piques  than 
the  instruction  of  their  readers,  his  pages  are  free  from  all 
personalities ;  and  yet,  when  the  occasion  arose,  he  stood 
forth  boldly  to  guard  the  rights  of  all  connected  with  the 
public  press.  He  was  the  only  one  of  Dr.  Cullen’s  pupils 
who  took  notes  of  his  lectures  ;  and  when  these  notes  were 
unfairly  obtained  from  him,  he  at  once  crushed  the  attempt 
to  publish  them,  fearing,  as  he  said,  “  that  his  imperfect 
transcripts  might  injure  the  fame  of  his  master.”  Again, 
when  a  series  of  Essays  on  the  Political  Progress  of  Great 
Britain  so  far  excited  the  displeasure  of  government  that 
the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh  was  directed  to  discover  their 
author,  Dr.  Anderson  refused  to  betray  from  whose  pen  they 
proceeded, — to  use  his  own  words,  “  I  am  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  I  have  published.”  The  inquiry  was 
abandoned;  but  subsequently,  when  the  author  of  those 
Essays — a  creature  named  Callender — had  the  malicious 
audacity  to  attribute  them  to  Lord  Gardenston,  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  Dr.  Anderson  at  once  held  up  Callen¬ 
der  to  public  scorn  by  avowing  the  truth. 

The  work  on  wool  bearing  animals,  also  noticed  in 
the  following  letter,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1794,  under  the  title  of  An  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  sheep  found  in  the  Russian  dominions. 

DR.  ANDERSON  TO  MR.  FORSYTH. 

Colfield,  near  Leith,  15th  Nov.,  1793. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  out  of  my  duty  to  you  in  not 
having  sooner  made  my  acknowledgments  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  in  admitting  me  a  member  of  the  Loudon 
Society  of  Natural  History;  but  my  time  has  been  so  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  for  three  years  past,  in  publishing  a  periodi¬ 
cal  work  here,  called  The  Bee,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  to  other  matters  as  I  otherwise  should  have  done. 
I  have  it  not  in  my  power,  even  now,  to  send  any  articles  to 
the  Society  that  rvould  be  worthy  their  attention,  but  I 
transmit  along  rvitli  this  a  part  of  a  book  I  am  now  printing, 
on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Sheep,  to  the  care  of  a  son  of 
mine,  now  in  London,  who  wall  get  it  conveyed  to  you,  and 
which,  if  after  reading  you  think  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
members  of  that  Society,  and  if  it  is  any  part  of  your  plan 
to  have  books  in  it,  you  will  be  so  good  as  present  in  my 
name  ;  but  if  unsuitable,  I  beg  you  will  honour  it  with  your 
own  acceptance,  at  any  rate,  you  will  please  to  keep  it  till 
the  whole  be  printed,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  have  the 
remainder  of  it  transmitted  to  you.  Perhaps  my  son,  whose 
name  is  Alexander,  will  wait  upon  you  himself  when  he  goes 
to  see  the  menagerie  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  which  is, 
I  think,  in  your  neighbourhood ;  and  I  will  take  it  as  a 
favour,  in  case  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  admittance 
to  it,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  facilitate  that,  if  it  puts  you 
to  no  trouble.  Among  the  animals  there  kept  is  a  Thibet 
goat,  which  I  have  desired  my  son  to  take  a  drawing  of,  as 
that  is  one  of  the  articles  I  mean  to  introduce  into  the 
appendix. 

I  expect  when  this  little  volume  is  published  it  will  con¬ 
tain  a  more  complete  natural  and  economical  history  of  the 
sheep,  and  some  other  wool-bearing  animals,  than  has  ever 
yet  been  published.  The  first  part  of  it  was  written  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Pallas,  in  Russia,  and  was  translated  and 
abridged  from  his  Latin  MS.  by  an  obliging  correspondent 
in  St.  Petersburg,  who  chooses  to  assume  the  name  of 
Arcticus,  the  whole  being  revised  by  Dr.  Pallas  himself 
before  it  was  transmitted  to  me.  The  notes  that  are  sub¬ 
joined  for  illustration  are  most  of  them  by  myself,  and  are 
principally  intended  to  correct  improprieties  in  regard  to  the 
economical  management  of  that  animal,  which  is  an  object 
that  has  attracted  my  attention  for  many  years  past.  To 
that  I  have  subjoined  one  appendix,  containing  observations 


on  what  are  called  varieties  of  animals,  which  is  fully  printed 
off:  this  is  appendix  1. 

The  2nd  will  be  observations  on  the  effect  of  climate  in 
altering  the  quality  of  wool :  it  is  just  begun  to  be  printed. 

The  3rd  wall  be  on  the  influence  of  saline  and  bitter  pas¬ 
turage  upon  sheep. 

The  4th,  remarks  on  the  shawl  wool  of  Thibet,  containing 
a  specification  of  the  difference  between  the  wool  of  sheep 
and  of  goats ;  for  I  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  the  Thibet 
goat  alone  that  yields  that  kind  of  soft,  unelastic  wool  ot 
which  shawls  are  made,  but  that  all  the  European  goats 
yield  it  of  the  same  quality,  though  in  trifling  quantity. 

The  5th  will  be  a  catalogue  raisonnee,  or  what  I  would 
call  a  prospective  catalogue  of  such  wool-bearing  animals  as 
have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Britain,  but  which  might 
probably  be  introduced  there  with  profit. 

And  the  6th  and  last,  directions  for  choosing  sheep  or 
other  animals  that  are  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  to 
Britain,  so  as  to  obtain  only  the  very  best  of  each  kind. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  work.  It  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  three  or  four  more  plates.  The  two  last  essays 
I  have  just  received  back  from  Mr.  Pennant,  with  his  addi 
tions  and  corrections  ;  but  he  cannot  tell  me  where  is  to  be 
found  a  very  good  drawing  of  the  Louisana  Bison  :  Do  you 
know  of  any?  I  am,  &c.,  James  Anderson. 


FORMATION  OF  FRUIT  AND  KITCHEN- 
GARDENS. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some  correspondents, 
we  proceed  to  offer  some  practical  advice  on  this  head  ; 
albeit,  other  matters  incidental  to  the  season  rapidly 
force  themselves  into  notice. 

Our  correspondent,  who  seems  to  embody  the  demands 
of  the  majority,  writes  thus: — “You  would  greatly 
oblige  some  of  your  subscribers  about  to .  form  new 
gardens,  by  giving  a  ground  plan  or  description  ol  a 
fruit  and  kitchen-garden  of  ordinary  size ;  showing  the 
arrangements  of  various'  kinds  of  fruit-trees  on  walls, 
as  standards,  and  as  espaliers,  also  vegetable-beds, 
borders,  walks,  &c.” 

Now,  to  go  into  a  thorough  detail  on  this  subject  would 
he,  of  course,  to  produce  a  goodly  pamphlet,  equal  to 
some  three  or  four  Cottage  Gardeners.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  rest  content  with  chalking  out  the  main  features, 
leaving  a  little  to  exercise  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
which,  indeed,  gives  a  zest  to  such  procedures.  As 
to  ground  plans,  space  will  scarcely  permit  it,  neither 
will  such  be  required  ;  the  description  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  explicit  to  enable  the  veriest  tyro  to  measure 
out  the  lines,  positions,  &c. 

Size. — in  order  to  steer  a  medium  course  between  a 
large  garden,  and  a  very  small  one,  let  us  suppose  from 
one  to  one-and-a-lialf  acre  to  be  enclosed,  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  subject  fully,  let  us  also  suppose  that  it  has 
what  is  termed  “slips,”  or  at  least  two  sides.  I  he  de¬ 
finition  of  a  “slip”  will  fall  in  its  proper  place.  To 
plot  a  larger  one,  would  be  to  shoot  over  the  heads  of 
one-lralf  of  our  readers,  and  is  scarcely  called  _  for  by 
the  parties  to  whom  it  would  be  addressed.  01  course 
the  planning  of  cottage  gardens  belongs  more  to  allot¬ 
ment  matters,  and  will  be  dealt  with  in  its  proper  place. 

Form.  —  Universal  consent  has  been  given  in  late 
years  to  rectangular  forms.  Curves  of  various  kinds, 
pilasters  or  buttresses,  forming  what  were  beforehand 
presumed  to  he  sheltered  bays  or  niches,  were  at  one 
period  thought  to  be  a  step  in  advance,  but  after  le- 
peated  trials  they  were  abandoned  for  more  simple  lines. 
It  was  found  amongst  other  evils  that  eddies  or  cool 
currents  were  induced.  Opinions  still  vary  amongst 
men  equally  eminent  for  a  sound  knowledge  ol  the  pro¬ 
fession.  We  therefore  give  an  opinion  with  deference. 
We  should  prefer  a  parallelogram,  placed  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  cardinal  points;  and  having  the  two  lines 
of  walling  running  north  and  south,  one-third  longei 
|  than  those  running  cast  and  west. 
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Our  reasons  are  these : — We  have,  of  late  years,  re¬ 
ceived  a  vast  accession  to  our  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &e., 
whilst  the  peaches,  nectarines,  and  vines,  have  scarcely 
received  any  addition.  Now  the  latter,  we  all  know, 
demand,  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  a  south  aspect,  whilst 
three-fourths  of  the  former  are  as  good,  or  better  from 
east  to  west  aspects.  In  addition,  no  advance  has  been 
made  worth  recording  in  our  north-wall  fruits,  hence  we 
see  that  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  question,  east 
and  west  aspects  may  fairly  be  multiplied  at  the  cost 
of  south  and  north ;  at  least  such  we  should  say  as  far 
north  as  Birmingham,  at  least.  It  may  here  be  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  we  should  not  expect  such  argu¬ 
ments  to  reign  paramount.  In  laying  out  new  places, 
the  locality  must  be  well  studied,  the  site  of  the  mansion 
will  not  unfrequently,  in  some  degree,  dictate  the  site, 
form,  and  size  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens. 

General  Arrangement.' — It  is  still  customary  to 
establish  wall  borders,  and  marginal  borders;  and  these, 
with  the  walls  back  and  front  deducted,  leave  the  whole 
interior  totally  unshaded  for  the  production  of  superior 
vegetables.  We  know  of  no  arrangement  superior  to 
this,  which  recommends  itself  on  the  joint  score  of 
convenience,  simplicity,  and  true  economy.  The  wall 
borders  are  generally  appropriated  to  early  crops,  and, 
indeed,  once  the  spade  introduced,  crops  of  all  kinds 
are  but  too  apt  to  find  a  place  there.  This  wo  protest 
against,  as  also  against  any  digging  over  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees. 

This  brings  us  to  the  width  of  the  wall  border.  It 
is  customary  to  make  this  border  nearly  or  quite  as  wide 
as  the  wall  is  high,  but  why  this  should  have  become  a 
kind  of  rule  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  As  to  seeing  the 
trees  to  advantage,  it  is  probable  that  about  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  gives  a  superior  effect.  This,  however, 
should  be  made  a  subordinate  consideration ;  trees  well 
managed,  look  well  at  any  distance,  and  certainly  in 
this  department  of  gardening  economy  is  before  mere 
effect.  We  must,  therefore,  suggest  eight  feet  as  the 
maximum  width,  with  the  understanding  that  no  vege¬ 
table  culture  takes  place  ;  nevertheless,  we  are  prepared 
to  concede  a  flower-border  on  the  two  feet  next  the  walk, 
or  the  margin  of  this  border.  This  margin,  if  deco 
rated  with  flowers,  might  be  furnished  with  the  herba¬ 
ceous  and  annual  tribes  ;  at  any  rate,  things  which 
could  be  transplanted  any  autumn  without  loss,  in  the 
event  of  operations  connected  with  the  trees  becoming 
necessary.  We  must  here  confess,  that  under  peculiar 
modes  of  surface  culture,  we  crop  such  with  the  smaller 
vegetables,  salads,  &c.,  and  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  trees ;  but  it  is  dangerous,  we  fear,  to  suggest  such 
to  the  unpractised. 

And  now  to  the  marginal  borders :  these  are  generally 
made  to  surround  every  quarter,  or  square,  of  the 
garden;  and  we  would,  in  all  cases  where  convenient, 
constitute  four  quarters,  by  two  main  walks  at  right 
angles,  intersecting  each  other  in  the  centre.  If  the 
plot  to  be  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  is  of  an 
irregular  form,  let  the  largest  rectangle  be  formed  out 
of  it,  and  with  the  opposite  sides  equal,  and  let  the  rest 
be  thrown  into  slips,  or  devoted  to  ornamental  planting, 
or  indeed,  what  we  should  do  in  many  cases,  where 
economy  of  space  is  highly  necessary,  blend  the  useful 
and  the  sweet  together. 

I  he  marginal  borders  with  us,  are  about  eight  feet  in 
width,  and  less  would  scarcely  prove  sufficient.  Those 
who  are  severely  limited  for  room  must  be  content,  we 
suppose,  with  six  feet,  less  than  which  can  by  no  means 
answer.  It  the  trees  are  of  the  pyramidal  character, 
root-pruned,  and  on  dwarfing  stocks,  the  latter  width 
will  lie  amply  sufficient  ;  if  rough  espaliers,  as  some 
call  them,  or,  in  other  words,  dwarf  standards,  eight  feet 
is  little  enough,  and  even  then  root-pruning,  if  the  soil 
is  of  a  fertile  character,  must  be  had  recourse  to. 


The  distance  between  the  trees  must  also  be  ruled, 
less  or  more,  by  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  all  cases 
it  is  well  to  leave  much  room  between  the  trees  this 
way,  especially  when  they  run  north  and  south,  as  much 
of  the  valuable  solar  light  is  lost  from  eleven  a.m.  to 
one,  when  the  trees  are  too  close  in  this  direction. 

Nothing  has  -yet  been  said  as  to  the  width  of  the 
walks.  There  are  two  phases  under  which  to  view  this 
part  of  the  question — the  one,  a  necessary  amount  of 
breathing  room;  the  other,  proportion.  For  the  former, 
some  five  feet  will  do  ;  the  latter,  of  course,  must  be 
determined  by  the  general  tone  and  size  of  the  gardens, 
together  with  their  pretensions.  Some  princely  gardens 
of  perhaps  nearly  half-a-score  acres,  possess,  and  very 
properly,  we  think,  a  central  carriage  drive  through 
the  midst ;  but  then  the  sides  of  the  drive  are  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  composed  of  strong  features  of  a  dignified 
yet  systematic  character. 

Slips. — Wherever  a  kitchen-garden  is  chalked  out, 
some  fragments  on  the  outer  side  come  to  hand,  and 
those  on  the  side  of  dress  grounds  not  unfrequently  par¬ 
take  of  both  characters.  When  next  a  road,  a  lane,  or 
the  farm  buildings,  they  may  preserve  an  identity  of 
style  with  the  interior,  between  walls.  Slips  are  fre¬ 
quently  liable  to  more  trespass  than  the  interior;  they 
are,  therefore,  not  the  best  places  for  the  Greengages, 
Moorparks,  and  Jargonelles.  In  general,  late  fruits  are 
best  adapted  ;  such  indeed  as  require  housing  awhile  to 
render  them  palatable. 

Sites  for  f  ruit  trees  and  bushes. — As  we  have  before 
stated  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  it  is  folly  to  deep 
trench,  manure,  &c.,  in  common,  the  whole  interior. 
This  is  all  very  proper  for  vegetable  culture,  but  in 
order  to  economise  expenses,  the  fruit-tree  stations  should 
receive  a  special  preparation.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  put 
in  cart  loads  of  turf  where  bairows-full  will  suffice.  If 
the  soil  is  of  mediocre  quality,  and  the  general  texture, 
in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  good,  six  barrows  of 
prepared  soil  will  do  as  well  as  six  cart  loads,  for  trees 
under  a  dwarfing  system,  and  this  alone  is  worthy  of 
practice,  within  walls  at  least. 

The  platform  mode  of  planting  has  been  so  frequently 
recommended  and  explained  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
work,  that  neither  space  nor  occasion  require  a  repetition 
here.  Those  who  do  not  possess  the  earlier  numbers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  will  do  well  to  add  them  to 
the  horticultural  division  of  their  library ;  for  not  in 
one  department  alone,  but  in  all  those  of  our  clever  and 
eminently  practical  coadjutors,  will  these  volumes  be 
found  to  present  a  mass  of  sound  information,  which  is 
seldom  surpassed,  and  which  will  as  seldom  mislead. 

A  few  matters  only  remain  for  observation.  First,  as 
to  site  :  a  steady  incline  to  the  south-east  if  possible — 
next,  the  south,  and  lastly  the  south-west,  will  be  found 
highly  eligible.  In  all  cases,  if  a,  permanent  supply  of 
water  can  be  obtained,  we  would  establish  a  reservoir  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden  ;  and,  as  irrigation  is  a  great 
essential  to  some  crops,  and  especially  to  hot  soils,  the 
proprietor,  about  forming  a  new  garden,  has  it  in  his 
power  so  to  scheme  his  matters  as  that  such  may  with 
facility  be  carried  out,  with  regard  to  such  things  as 
strawberries,  black-currants,  raspberries,  asparagus,  &c. 
The  whole  being  a  parallelogram,  vegetable  cropping 
can  be  earned  out  with  facility,  precision,  and  without 
loss  of  time,  which  is  always  involved  in  the  working  of 
gardens,  the  lines  of  which  are  not  right-angled. 

As  to  selections  of  fruits  by  name,  that  alone  will 
require  some  two  or  three  columns  of  these  pages:  many 
such  may  be  found  in  back  numbers.  In  the  vegetable 
department,  a  deep  and  friable  soil  should  be  selected  or 
made;  nothing  insures  the  permanent  welfare  of  a  vege¬ 
table  garden  so  much  as  depth  of  material.  Without 
this,  whether  in  the  garden  or  the  farm,  a  waste  of 
manure  is  the  sure  consequence. 
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The  general  principles  on  which  a  selection  of  fruit 
trees  should  be  made,  are  the  requirements  of  the  family, 
the  extent  of  the  aspects,  and  the  garden  generally.  The 
wall-trees  may  be  about  seven  feet  six  inches  apart  on 
an  average,  dwarf  standards  untrained,  running  east 
and  west  about  sixteen  feet,  the  same  running  north 
and  south  twenty- four  feet,  and  pyramids  about  ten  feet. 
For  perpendicular  and  table  trellises,  the  trees  may  be  [ 
about  twelve  feet. 

Vines,  figs,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  must  in 
the  main  be  on  the  south  aspects  ;  nevertheless  we  have 
known  apricots,  especially  the  Shipley’s,  succeed  to  ad¬ 
miration  on  east  or  west,  and  sometimes  figs.  Where 
early  desserts  are  required,  there  should  always  be  one 
Duke  cherry,  and  an  early  plum, — say  River’s  favourite 
— on  the  south  wall ;  and  one  Morello  highly  deserves  a 
place  there  also. 

The  very  best  pears,  and  especially  those  which  look 
tempting  while  growing,  should  be  on  the  east  and  west 
in  the  interior,  and  of  course  all  luscious  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  &c.,  and  the  slip  must  receive  all  the  harder 
featured,  later  and  hardier  kinds,  and  some  bush  fruit. 

R.  Errlngton. 


SEASONABLE  SCRAPS. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  could  take  down  two  suipes,  or 
two  woodcocks,  or  even  two  swallows,  with  a  double  shot, 
but  now  if  I  were  a  patriot,  as  of  course  I  am  after  a 
fashion,  I  need  as  much  practice  to  hit  a  bull's  eye  as 
the  youngest  of  them,  and  being  very  anxious  to  defend 
our  good  old  constitution,  I  now  go  once  or  twice  a  month 
for  this  practice  to  our  own  rooms  at  21,  Regent-street, 
London,  where  we  hit  right  and  left  as  well  as  straight¬ 
forward. 

I  was  there  the  other  day,  and  who  should  I  meet  but 
Mr.  Appleby  himself,  looking  as  much  of  a  patriot  as 
any  of  us.  He  had  a  most  beautiful  new  evergreen  tree 
there,  called  Araucaria  Goohii,  named  long  since  by  Dr. 
Brown,  after  Cook  the  great  circumnavigator,  who,  as 
well  as  the  naturalists  on  board  his  vessel,  mistook  the 
tops  of  this  conifer  for  basaltic  columns,  on  the  south¬ 
east  coast  of  New  Caledonia.  After  that,  however,  they 
discovered  their  mistake,  and  Cook  described  the  tree  in 
his  account  of  New  Caledonia,  “  as  an  elevation  like  a 
tower;  ”  and  it  appears  now  that  the  very  tree  thus 
described  is  still  alive  and  healthy,  looking  “  exactly 
like  a  well-proportioned  factory  chimney  of  great  height,” 
a  fact  recently  asserted  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  the  able 
superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Sydney,  who 
took  a  trip  in  1850  among  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  looking  out  for  new  plants  and  seeds.  To  Mr. 
Moore’s  industry  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  introduction 
into  England  of  the  very  species  which  first  puzzled 
our  great  sailor,  and  which,  in  gardening  language,  is  to 
commemorate  his  name  in  that  long  list  of  eminent  men 
who  often  perilled  their  lives  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
natural  history.  Mr.  Moore  sent  over  two  plants  of  this 
beautiful  Araucaria ,  together  with  drawings  and  dried 
specimens  of  the  cones  to  the  Horticultural  Society  last 
year,  and  Mr.  Appleby  was  the  first  wdio  brought  a  plant 
of  it  for  us  to  see  at  our  own  rooms,  but,  strange  to  say, 
i  lie  had  no  prize  for  it.  The  fact  is,  we  forget  ourselves 
I  in  these  troublesome  times,  because  the  French  Presi- 
I  dent  knows  our  rooms  just  as  well  as  any  of  us,  and 
may  be  he  is  as  fond  of  new  plants  as  we  are,  and 
I  perhaps  will  take  it  into  his  head  to  run  over  some 
“  meeting,”  and  clear  the  whole  room  of  them ;  so  if  we 
were  to  spend  all  our  money  in  prizes  how  could  we  buy 
rifles  to  defend  our  rooms  in  Regent-street. 

Mr.  Fish  ought  to  have  been  there  also  to  see  a  fine 
Hybrid  Begonia,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Appleby,  and  a  still 
finer  plant  in  his  way,  for  this  season,  called  Selago 
distans,  from  our  own  garden.  Everybody  who  has  a 


greenhouse  or  a  conservatory  to  keep  gay  in  winter, 
ought  to  grow  three  or  four  specimens  of  this  plant, 
which  may  be  done  in  the  course  of  one  season,  or  in 
two  at  most.  It  belongs  to  the  very  small-leaved  section, 
and  every  shoot  ends  in  a  close  spike  of  small  white  blos¬ 
soms.  i  have  bedded  out  this  plant,  and  two  more  of 
them,  but  I  did  not  much  like  them  that  way,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  Fished *  out  for  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  ? 

I  have  always  maintained  that  the  older  Camellias  are 
as  hardy  as  our  Portugal  laurels,  because  I  found  them  j 
so,  but  I  set  my  face  against  them  because  the  cold 
winds  destroyed  their  flowers  so  soon ;  but  one  should 
not  be  too  positive,  for  now  I  must  eat  my  own  words, 
and  acknowledge  that  Camellias  can  be  flowered  with 
impunity  out  of  doors:  for  at  this  meeting  we  had  a 
.  large  box  of  the  flowers  of  the  old  variegated,  from  an 
open  wall  in  Hampshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beadon,  of  North  Stoueham,  and  they  were  very  much 
admired ;  few  gardeners  could  pack  these  flowers  so 
well;  at  all  times  they  are  ticklish  things  to  pack,  i 
because  the  least  touch  of  anything  will  damage  them,  : 
but  there  was  not  a  spot  on  these. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  collection  of  cut  flowers 
from  one  of  our  members,  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Strangways,  i 
of  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  gentleman  after 
whose  name  Stransvesia  glaucescens  is  called.  The 
best  of  these  for  the  flower-borders  early  in  the  spring 
was  a  Saxifrage  from  the  north  of  India,  and  called 
Saxifraga  ciliosa ;  it  blooms  in  large  spikes,  just  like 
the  old  broad-leaved  one  called  cordifolia,  but  the 
flowers  are  more  pinky  and  altogether  finer.  It  is  very 
well  worth  asking  after.  There  was  an  extremely  rare 
plant  in  this  collection  which  I  never  saw  or  even  heard 
of  before,  and  no  one  in  the  room  knew  the  name  of  it 
except  Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Strangways ;  the  name  is 
Azara  integrifolia.  The  shoots  were  small,  and  the 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  Correa  speciosa,  but  grow¬ 
ing  much  closer  together.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  small, 
and  in  tufts  along  the  underside  of  the  young  wood.  It 
is  a  native  of  Conception,  and  we  have  another  species 
called  dentata,  from  the  south  of  Chili.  This  last  plant 
was  against  a  wall  in  the  Society’s  garden  some  years 
ago,  and  perhaps  is  there  yet ;  and  very  likely  this 
integrifolia  would  live  out  about  London  in  the  same 
way :  if  so  it  would  be  useful  for  cut  flowers  in  the 
[  winter. 

A  much  better  winter  plant  than  the  last,  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  called  Lithospermum  rosmarini - 
folium,  took  my  fancy  very  much.  It  is  a  Boragewort, 
and  looks  like  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  with  the  flower 
of  a  deep  blue  Forget-me-not;  and  from  the  way  these 
Borageworts  flower  on  coiled  spikes,  I  have  no  doubt 
this  plant  would  go  on  flowering  for  three  weeks,  if  a 
sprig  of  it  were  cut  for  filling  up  a  glass  of  mixed  cut 
flowers  in  the  drawing  room.  The  Fuchsia  splendens  in  } 
the  same  collection  looked  as  fresh  and  vigorous  and  as 
full  of  bloom  as  if  it  were  Midsummer  ;  there  was  an 
Edwardsia  in  this  lot  that  I  never  saw  before,  and  several  , 
other  plants  which  require  no  more  notice. 

Mr.  Epps,  the  great  Maidstone  nurseryman,  had  a  j 
couple  of  cut  spikes  of  a  sweet-scented  and  curious  new 
plant  from  China  called  Edgicorthia  chrysantha.  You 
would  just  take  it  for  a  spike  of  pale  yellow  Daphne ;  it 
was  among  the  first  which  Mr.  Fortune  sent  home- 
Mr.  Fortune  was  at  the  rooms  the  same  day,  but  bo  did 
not  think  his  Edgicorthia  was  improved  by  our  dull 
climate.  In  Chuzan,  he  says,  it  is  a  bright  yellow, 
flowering  in  July,  so  I  suppose  Mr.  Epps  forced  this 
plant  and  a  good  addition  it  will  make  to  early  forced 
flowers,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  colour. 

Mr.  Appleby  could  not  keep  his  eyes,  like  a  fond 
parent,  otf  lots  of  beautiful  Orchids  from  Mrs.  Lawrencej 
*  Mr,  Fish  says  that  D,  B,  will  always  Be-at-one. 
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and  the  garden  of  the  society  ;  but  the  best  plant  in  the 
room,  and  the  best  in  England,  while  it  lasts,  was  the 
Amherstia  nobilis,  in  the  shape  of  a  bunch  of  cut- 
flowers.  I  thought  once  I  should  never  forgive  Mrs. 
Lawrence  for  this  very  plant.  Lord  Hardinge  sent  it 
and  three  or  four  more  from  India ;  one  was  for  Her 
Majesty,  one  for  Mrs.  Lawrence,  one  for  somebody  else, 
and  one  for  Shrub!  and  Park.  The  case  happened  to  be 
landed  “just  when  there  was  nobody  in  London,”  and 
seeing  the  town  was  out,  and  knowing  tbe  value  of  the 
things,  and  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  the  best  gardener 
in  England,  they  sent  tbe  whole  lot  down  to  Ealing 
Park,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  own 
plant  was  the  best  of  the  lot,  at  least  they  say  so.  Her 
Majesty’s  plant  was  alive,  and  the  rest  happened  to  be 
as  dead  as  a  hammer.  But  now  I  am  quite  satisfied, 

■  and  all  this  happened  for  the  best;  none  of  us  could 
manage  this  charming  plant  half  so  well.  I  went  to 
Ealing  Park  on  purpose  to  see  it.  I  saw  it  fifteen  years 
before  in  Dr.  Wallich’s  large  work  on  the  rare  plants  of 
India,  and  last  summer  I  saw  it  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
j  done  in  wax,  but  I  never  saw  the  living  gems  till  that 
meeting-day. 

As  a  curious  coincidence,  there  was  another  beautiful 
plant  in  tbe  same  collection,  about  which  I  was  once 
j  hoodwinked.  It  was  a  fine  strong  plant  of  Ansellia 
;  African a,  an  orchid  from  Eernando  Po,  which  was 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Ansell,  the  young  naturalist,  who 
accompanied  the  ill-fated  Niger  expedition.  I  think  it 
was  only  a  dry  specimen  or  a  drawing.  However  there 
was  some  account  of  it  given  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
and  Clarence  Cove  given  as  the  spot  where  it  was  seen. 
The  moment  I  read  this  I  wrote  to  a  Naval  officer  com¬ 
manding  a  vessel  (the  Thunderbolt)  cruising  in  those 
latitudes  against  the  slave  traffic,  and  of  course  I  thought 
I  should  be  among  the  first  to  possess  Ansellia,  but  no, 
the  Thunderbolt  was  far  off’  round  the  Cape  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  and  she  never  saw  Fernando  Po 
from  that  day  to  this,  nor  I  the  Ansellia  till  I  saw  it  in 
company  with  the  Amlierstia. 

On  my  way  home,  I  poked  my  nose  over  the  fence  of 
every  cottage  garden  1  saw,  but  did  not  see  anything 
very  remarkable  except  one  very  old  plant — an  excellent 
spring  bedder,  that  I  have  not  seen  for  years,  but  which 
everybody  ought  to  have;  it  is  what  they  call  in  the 
nurseries  Arahis  granclijlora,  but  the  book  name  for  it  is 
albida  or  caucasica,  being  a  native  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
one  garden,  I  saw  five  large  patches  of  it,  at  least  four 
feet  in  diameter  each,  and  as  full  of  bright  white  flowers 
.  as  you  could  stick  pins  in  a  pincushion.  Every  patch 
would  make  a  nice  little  bed,  and  it  keeps  in  flower  at 
least  five  weeks,  and  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  high.  It  delights  in  very  light  sandy  soil,  and 
would  make  an  excellent  rock  plant.  Also,  if  it  were 
taken  up  in  September,  well  divided,  and  planted  thick 
in  any  out-of-the-way  place  till  the  bedding  plants  were 
housed,  or  frosted,  and  the  beds  put  into  trim  for  the 
winter,  then  removed  to  the  flower-garden,  and  planted 
quite  thick,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  continue  in  bloom 
till  it  was  time  to  plant  out  the  verbenas,  when  it  might 
be  removed  out  of  the  way  again,  to  be  nursed  and  cared 
for  another  year.  I  would  also  have  large  patches  of  it, 
without  disturbing,  where  it  could  be  seen  from  the 
windows,  for  coming  earlier  into  bloom.  Mr.  Jackson, 
junr.,  who  was  at  the  rooms  in  Regent-street  the  same 
day,  told  me  he  had  lots  of  it  on  sale  at  Kingston,  Sur¬ 
rey,  and  that  it  was  very  generally  cultivated  thereabouts. 

Every  gardener  with  whom  1  get  into  conversation, 
tells  me  that  bedding  out  plants  never  kept  better  than 
they  have  this  mild  winter,  and  they  agree  with  me,  that 
all  those  geraniums  which  go  too  much  into  leaf,  or  are 
shy  to  bloom,  are  much  better  the  older  they  arc,  that  is 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Your  five  or  six  years  old 
plants  give  up  their  luxurious  habits  and  bloom  as  freely 


as  Tom  Thumb.  Among  the  first  on  this  list  is  tbe 
beautiful  Unique.  It  is  seldom  up  to  the  mark  until  it  is 
three  years  old,  and  old  plants  of  it  should  be  very  close 
pruned  about  this  time,  and  cuttings  made  of  all  the 
young  tops.  Those  who  keep  old  geraniums  of  any  kind 
over  the  winter,  with  a  view  of  making  cuttings  from  the 
early  growth,  ought  to  preserve  the  old  plants  also,  as  if 
they  are  not  all  wanted  to  fill  the  centres  of  tbe  beds,  they 
make  the  best  furnishing  for  vases,  baskets,  or  for  plant¬ 
ing  singly  on  the  grass. 

All  Fuchsias  for  beds  flower  better,  and  look  more 
healthy,  if  they  are  now  or  very  soon  cut  down  close  to 
tire  ground,  whether  in  pots  or  the  borders.  By  tbe  bye,  I 
an  excellent  practical  gardener  who  takes  most  of  the 
fuchsia  prizes  at  Norwich,  told  me  last  autumn  that  the 
only  secret  of  his  success  is  that  he  grows  his  plants  dif¬ 
ferent  from  everybody  else.  He  prefers  from  three  to 
five  years  old  plants,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  he 
prunes  away  every  vestige  of  the  last  year’s  growth  ;  so 
that  tbe  old  stems  look  as  bare  as  a  walking-stick  ;  he 
then  allows  them  to  break  afresh  without  any  forcing, 
thins  the  young  shoots,  and  forces  gently,  or  keeps 
them  back,  according  to  the  time  he  wants  them  to  be  in 
their  prime  for  the  different  shows.  I  have  done  the 
same  thing  with  Riccartonii  on  the  walls,  to  keep  them 
from  encroaching  too  much  on  their  neighbours,  and  I 
never  saw  a  finer  bloom.  The  grajm  vine  bears  the 
same  kind  of  pruning  on  some  soils,  but  is  fatal  to  it  on 
most  soils;  but  all  Fuchsias,  Clematis,  Passion  flower, 
Cobcea,  Fccremocarpus,  Maurandya,  Lophospermum, 
Solatium,  and  indeed  all  those  climbers  which  flower  on 
the  current  season’s  growth  do  better  if  they  are  closely 
pruned  in  March.  Seeds  of  these,  and  of  the  Canary 
plants,  and  all  the  mixtures  of  the  Convolvulus  Major 
tribe,  with  a  small  sample  of  all  the  half-hardy  annuals, 
should  be  sown  immediately.  The  beginning  of  April 
will  be  time  for  tbe  great  bulk  of  bedding  seeds. 

D.  Beaton. 


OLD  FUCHSIAS. 

“  These  forced  too  much  under  the  dark  stage  of  a 
greenhouse,  have  put  out  unripe  shoots  from  two  to  six 
inches  in  length — will  they  ripen,  or  should  tbe  shoots 
be  removed,  &c.  ?•”  A  short  time  ago  there  were  a  few 
notes  on  Fuchsias,  and  such  as  were  deemed  suitable  for 
such  a  case  as  the  present.  It  seems,  however,  they  did 
not  exactly  meet  it.  I  give  the  state  of  these  old  Fuch¬ 
sias  thus  prominently  here,  because  such  a  mode  of 
treatment,  with  the  exception  of  allowing  them  to  push 
in  the  dark  to  any  extent,  is  the  very  best  for  securing 
dense  masses  of  early  bloom  from *all  the  small-leaved 
varieties,  that  have  more  of  tbe  blood  of  the  old  Globosa 
in  their  foliage,  than  that  of  the  large-leaved  Fulgens. 
At  one  time  1  used  to  pay  Fuchsias  very  marked  atten¬ 
tion,  and  with  this  large  group  I  never  satisfied  myself 
so  well  by  any  other  mode.  The  plants  stood  in  any 
out-of-the-way  place  in  winter,  until  they  broke  from 
half-an-inclr  to  two  inches — had  then  the  points  of  the 
old  shoots,  and  any  dead  parts,  nipped  off — a  part  of 
the  old  soil  removed,  the  remaining  ball  dipped  in  a 
pail  of  water  at  80°,  allowed  to  drain,  and  then  potted 
in  rich  open  loam,  kept  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  placed  in  light  in  the  conservatory.  The  young 
shoots  were  thus  very  numerous,  rather  stubby  in  their 
growth,  and  smothered  with  bloom.  If  the  shoots  have, 
therefore,  come  thick  enough,  all  our  correspondent  has 
to  do,  is  either  to  top-dress  or  shift  his  plants,  and  expose  , 
them  to  light,  but  gradually  at  first.  Shoots  even  six 
inches  in  length  will  soon  become  consolidated  enough, 
if  they  have  got  any  substance  at  all ;  if  very  thin  and 
wiry,  and  plenty  more  breaking,  they  had  better  bo 
removed,  as  then  the  shoots  will  be  more  equal.  This 
group  of  Fuchsias  is  the  best  for  all  purposes,  and  espe- 
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cially  for  the  window,  as  great  masses  of  bloom,  under 
this  treatment,  can  be  obtained  in  little  space.  Small 
foliage,  combined  with  plenty  of  fine  flowers,  is  thus 
always  a  recommendation.  The  qualities  of  a  good 
llower  have  already  been  described  by  the  best  authority. 
By  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  a  great  quantity  of  young 
shoots  having  started  before  the  plants  are  either  shifted 
or  top-dressed,  the  strength  of  the  fresh  compost  and 
manure  waterings  is  thrown  into  the  producing  of  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom  rather  than  abundance  of  large  foliage. 

This  mode  will  not  answer  so  well  with  the  stronger¬ 
growing,  larger-leaved  varieties,  which  produce  their 
bloom  chietiy  at  the  points  of  strong  shoots.  It  seldom 
happens  that  the  wood  is  ripened  the  previous  season  to 
the  very  points,  and  even  if  tolerably  hard  the  buds  for 
a  space  back  from  the  point  are  imperfect.  Besides, 
where  the  wood  is  fully  ripened,  the  buds  have  not  a 
tendency  to  break  so  regularly  as  in  the  small-leaved 
sorts,  but  the  extreme  part  of  the  ripened  shoots  sets 
out  a  strong  young  one  or  two,  leaving  a  space  towards 
the  main  stem  bare.  On  these  various  accounts,  there 
fore,  it  is  advisable  to  prune  back  all  the  shoots  of  last 
season  to  a  bud  or  two,  as  soon  as  fresh  vegetation  com¬ 
mences.  The  energies  of  the  plant  are  thus  directed  into 
fewer  channels,  and  more  vigorous  growth  is  the  conse¬ 
quence.  Stunted  growth  in  this  division  will  yield  you 
few  and  stunted  blooms. 

Training  Fuchsias. — For  the  above  mode  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and,  indeed,  for  every  other,  we  prefer  the  training 
the  plants  to  a  single  main  stem.  There  is  no  other 
mode  so  suitable  for  a  young  plant.  As  the  plant 
gains  in  height,  lateral  shoots  will  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  those  nearest  the  pot  being  the  largest,  giving 
the  plant  a  pyramidal  appearance.  To  maintain  the 
same  character  in  the  second  season,  and  onwards,  these 
shoots  next  the  pot  must  be  left  longest  at  future  prim¬ 
ings.  Without  considerable  trouble  perfect  symmetry 
is  seldom  maintained  after  three  or  four  years,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  young  plants  are  so  easily 
raised.  Any  young  shoots  taken  off,  for  a  month  to 
come,  close  to  the  stem,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
length,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  will  make  nice 
autumn-flowering  plants.  If  they  do  not  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  branch  out  early,  stopping  the  main  shoot 
will  cause  them  to  do  so.  By  this  single-stem  system 
not  more  than  a  single  supporting  stick  is  necessary. 
The  lower  branches  may  require  tying  down  to  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  having  previously  put  a  cord  or  wire  round 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  other  shoots  may  generally  be  kept 
in  their  desired  position  by  suspending  them  with  thread 
between  other  branches  and  the  main  stem — thus  a 
faggot  of  sticks  is  got  rid  of.  When  kept  for  several 
years,  the  stem  will  be  strong  enough  of  itself,  if  not  too 
lofty.  I  have  tried  some,  grown  like  standard  roses, 
training  the  plants  to  one  stem,  first  nipping  in,  and 
then  altogether  removing,  the  laterals,  and  also  all  the 
buds,  except  a  few  near  the  summit,  unless  the  plants 
have  a  pendulous  habit.  I  cannot  say  that  there 
is  much  to  boast  about  in  this  mode  of  treatment, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  standard  roses  in  general; 
but  the  novelty  of  the  thing  would  please  some,  and 
variety  is  always  pleasing,  if  not  in  very  bad  taste. 

I  mentioned  the  other  week  how,  when  old  plants 
become  ragged  in  their  outline,  they  should  be  cut 
down,  and  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  those 
grown  out-of-doors.  These  may  be  trained  to  one  stem, 
or  half-a-dozen,  or  more,  according  as  they  break,  and 
the  wish  and  taste  of  the  owner.  By  the  latter  mode, 
by  placing  the  strongest  stem' in  the  centre,  and  the 
others  outside  of  the  pot,  fine  bushes  may  be  formed. 
Each  stem  should  have  a  supporting  stick,  and  no  more 
should  be  used.  Bloom  must  not  be  expected  from 
these  plants  so  early  as  from  old  plants  not  cut  down. 

Circumstances  best  fitted  for  the  growth  of  Fuchsias. — 


Rapid  growth  may  be  effected  after  this  period,  by 
plunging  the  pots  in  a  hotbed,  of  a  medium  tempera¬ 
ture  of  75°  to  80° ;  root-action  is  thus  made  active. 
Some  of  the  best  plants  I  have  seen  were  thus  plunged 
for  several  months  in  a  bed,  in  a  span-roofed  house, — 
medium  top  temperature  50°  to  55u,  and  from  10°  to 
15°  rise  for  sunshine,  with  air  on  night  and  day,  and 
no  shading  during  the  latter.  The  stimulus  given  to 
extension  by  heat,  was  counteracted  by  light  and  air. 
Strong  vigorous  growth  was  thus  associated  with  short- 
jointed,  highly-elaborated  wood.  Attempt  such  a  mode 
of  growth  under  the  shade  of  something  else,  and  in  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
long  jointed,  flexi  ble  shoots,  the  blooming  of  which  will 
be  sure  to  disappoint  you.  Unless  in  such  favourable 
circumstances  as  those  indicated,  it  will  be  best  to  dis¬ 
pense  altogether  with  an  exciting  high  temperature. 
That  which  will  suit  the  generality  of  plants  in  the 
greenhouse,  will  also  suit  them  ;  only,  after  breaking 
and  potting,  they  may  be  placed  closely  together,  and 
kept  warmer  and  moister  than  the  generality  of  the 
plants,  and  also  more  shaded,  placing  them  more  apart, 
and  in  more  and  more  direct  sunlight  as  growth  pro¬ 
gresses.  Everything  about  potting  these  beauties  has 
been  already  referred  to.  In  addition  to  manure  water¬ 
ings,  they  will  stand  several  top-dressings  during  the 
season.  The  best  I  have  found  for  them,  was  a  sprinkling 
of  super-phosphate  of  lime — the  next  best,  a  mixture 
of  dried  cow  and  sheep-dung.  We  fear  that  at  this  time 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  some  early  subscribers  will 
judge  these  remarks  uncalled-for ;  but  I  would  urge,  as 
an  apology,  the  wish  that  every  little  thing  should  be 
understood  about  these  lovely  plants,  so  fitted  to  give 
a  charm  to  the  peasant’s  cottage,  as  well  as  the  lady’s 
boudoir.  R.  Fish. 


PROPAGATION  OF  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS. 

( Continued  from  page  335.) 

Cirrhea. — This  genus  grows  so  freely,  that  to  in- 
.  crease  the  plants  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  divide 
them  into  two  or  more  divisions;  pot  them,  and  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  the  same  routine  of  treatment  as  if  they 
had  not  been  divided  at  all. 

Cirrhopetalum. — Increased  in  the  same  manner  as 
BarJceria  ;  which  see. 

Ccelogyne. — Cut  off  two  or  three  back  bulbs,  fix 
them  on  a  block  with  moss  attached;  syringe  gently, 
and  pot  them  the  second  year. 

Comparettia. — The  plants  of  this  genus  are  very 
scarce,  being  difficult  to  propagate.  The  rhizoma  is  so 
small,  that  if  it  is  divided,  the  back  bulbs  are  almost 
sure  to  perish.  The  only  way  to  succeed  is  to  treat 
them  as  directed  for  the  small  Cattleyas. 

Coryanthes. —  The  incipient  buds  of  this  genus  arc  [ 
very  apt  to  perish  if  more  than  a  year  old,  therefore,  to 
increase  the  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  take  oft’  a  pseudo¬ 
bulb  next  to  the  one  pushing  forth  a  shoot.  Divide  the 
rhizoma  exactly  between  the  bulbs,  and  pot  them  in  the  ; 
same  compost  as  the  established  plants.  Give  no  water  : 
till  the  buds  break,  and  then  only  round  the  edges  of 
the  pot,  till  fresh  roots  appear,  then  water  more  freely, 
and  afterwards  treat  them  like  the  established  plants. 

Cycnoches  being  similar  in  habit  to  the  Catasetums, 
they  may  be  increased  by  the  same  method.  (See  , 
Catasetum.) 

Cymbidium. — This  genus  generally  grows  strongly, 
and  produces  vigorous  side-shoots.  To  increase  them, 
take  off  a  shoot  with  living  roots  attached  to  it,  pot,  and 
treat  these  divisions  the  same  as  the  old  plants.  They 
are  not  difficult  to  manage. 

Cypripedium. — This  genus  consists  of  plants  of  an 
herbaceous  evergreen  character.  They  send  forth  side- 
shoots  pretty  freely,  and  as  soon  as  these  show  roots^ 
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cut  one  or  more  off.  Pot  in  small  pots,  and  water 
moderately  at  first,  till  the  roots  advance  in  growth, 

I  when  more  may  be  given,  but  they  should  never  be  kept 
I  very  wet. 

Cyrtopodicms  are  increased  in  the  same  way  as  Cata- 
setums  (which  see).  They  will  grow  much  more  freely 
if  plunged  in  a  gently-heated  bed  of  tauner’s  bark. 

Dendrobiuji. — This  is  another  very  large  genus.  In 
j  it  are  plants  that  increase  readily  by  side-shoots  towards 
,  the  top  of  the  long  pseudo-bulbs.  These  should  be  cut 
off  with  part  of  the  stem  of  the  old  bulb,  and  be  laid  to 
dry  for  a  short  time ;  then  put  three  or  four  in  a  pot, 
water  very  moderately  till  they  begin  to  grow  afresh, 
and  afterwards  treat  them  exactly  like  the  old  plants. 
They  quickly  make  fine  flowering  specimens.  I),  cal¬ 
ceolaria,  D.  nobile,  and  their  allies,  are  easily  propagated 
by  these  means.  There  are,  however,  several  species 
that  do  not  push  forth  young  shoots  on  the  old  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  such  for  instance,  as  D.  albo  sanguineum,  D. 
miplum,  D.  Oambridgeanum,  D .  formosum,  D.  anosmum, 
D.  speciosum,  and  others.  All  these  must  be  increased 
by  division.  It  is  safer  to  place  the  back  bulbs  that 
are  taken  off’  upon  blocks  at  first,  till  they  have  made 
their  first  growth,  adding  a  little  green  moss  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  push  forth  shoots  and  roots  ;  then,  when 
the  newly-made  pseudo-bulbs  are  perfected,  and  have 
had  a  season  of  rest,  pot  them  and  treat  them  like  the 
established  plants. 

Epidendrum. — Also  a  large  genus  ;  easily  propagated 
by  taking  off  two  of  the  back  pseudo-bulbs,  placing  them 
upon  blocks  without  moss  till  they  have  made  their  first 
new  pseudo-bulbs,  then  pot  them,  and  treat  them  in  the 
usual  way.  Two,  E.  bicornutum  and  E.  vitellianum,  are  j 
rather  difficult  to  increase,  but  they  are  the  most  beau-  j 
tiful  of  the  whole  genus.  To  increase  these,  follow  the 
same  method  as  that  described  for  the  small,  rare 
Cattleyas.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  SHOWING  OE  DAHLIAS. 

As  in  some  of  the  localities  where  this  spendid  flower  is 
shown,  the  gentlemen,  and  many  of  their  gardeners,  wonder 
how  it  is  that  their  flowers  make  such  a  poor  figure  by  the 
side  of  some  from  the  dealers,  it  may  be  well  to  apprize  them 
that  the  growing  of  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  in  gardens 
where  they  are  to  be  ornamental,  is  but  one  step  out  of  three 
that  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  flowers  according 
to  the  present  taste.  The  cutting  of  the  plants  into  half- 
skeletons,  that  the  few  flowers  produced  may  be  larger,  is 
but  another;  but  the  most  important  is  the  manufacture  of 
the  flower  after  it  is  grown.  Every  petal,  in  some  instances, 
and  a  great  many  in  all  cases,  is  coaxed  more  open  by  means 
of  a  pointed  dresser,  something  like  the  end  of  a  vent-peg, 
which  is  gently  press'd  into  even  a  quilled  petal,  and  there 
wriggled  about  to  form  the  mouth  wider,  and  pressed  down 
all  round  the  sunk  middle,  that  it  may  be  less  sunk  ;  and  a 
dexterous  person,  by  these  means,  will  make  a  strange  ) 
alteration  for  the  better  in  a  flower  scarcely  showable,  or  not 
showable  at  all  as  it  would  grow  with  a  gentleman.  Seed¬ 
lings  so  mauled  have  been  exhibited  in  such  condition  as  to 
take  general  attention,  and,  when  bought  and  grown,  to  give 
general  disgust.  We  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  this  in¬ 
genious  manipulation,  unless  the  judges  will  examine  very 
minutely,  to  see  the  bruised  and  split  petals.  But  as  none 
but  cupped  petals  will  bear  this  mechanical  improvement, 
those  who  rely  on  disguising  flowers  will  never  willingly 
encourage  a  reflexed  flower.  Princess  JRadzville,  which 
everybody  is  obliged  to  show  if  he  can,  was  unpopular 
among  flower-dressers  on  that  account.  The  Dahlia  King 
is  just  such  a  flower,  but  another  colour,  and  an  improve- 
j  ment ;  and  although  it  could  win  among  crimsons,  and  even 
j  come  in  first  of  its  class  in  Lancashire,  where  people  show 
flowers  as  they  grow,  some  of  the  best  flower  disguisers  will 
not  even  insert  it  in  their  catalogues.  If  by  this  they  fancy 
they  can  so  far  carry  their  point  against  reflexed  flowers  as 


to  monopolise  the  field  for  those  that  will  bear  manufacturing 
into  good  shapes,  they  will  find  that  the  trade  will  be  much 
more  damaged  by  the  attempt  to  put  down  reflexed  flowers 
than  the  flowers  themselves.  Nobody  in  his  senses  (if  he  ' 
admits  the  propriety  of  the  tests  now  universally  applied  in 
the  properties  of  flowers)  will  attempt  to  dispute  that  an 
honest  cupped  flower,  with  its  centre  well  up,  will  heat  a  1 
reflexed  one,  hut  this  has  yet  to  be  obtained;  accident  j 
sometimes  produces  a  centre  well  up  in  a  flower  not  gene¬ 
rally  so,  but  very  seldom  ;  nearly  all  are,  more  or  less,  sunk, 
or  kept  until  the  opening  centre  is  a  jumble  of  upright  j 
petals.  As,  however,  the  Dahlia  King  gives  a  good  outline, 
a  perfect  centre,  abundance  of  close  petals  symmetrically 
disposed,  without  any  trickery  or  management,  and  wants 
nothing  but  good  growing,  and,  moreover,  as  its  healthy 
increase  has  placed  it  among  the  most  plentiful  and  cheap 
of  last  year's  flowers,  we  recommend  everybody,  showers  or 
not  showers,  to  grow  at  least  a  plant,  and  after  fairly  trying 
it  point  by  point  with  any  other  dahlia,  to  candidly  confess 
whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than  Princess  JRadzville  as  a  j 
reflexed  flower,  and  whether  he  can  find  any  one  in  his 
collection  with  a  better  centre,  a  more  symmetrically  dis 
posed  face,  a  better  outline,  or  a  more  perfect  form,  as 
two-thirds  of  a  ball.  But  those  who  can  change  a  cupped 
flower  not  worth  twopence  into  one  fit  to  show,  by  patience 
and  perseverance  in  opening  petals  which  never  will  open 
of  themselves,  hate  the  Dahlia  King  as  they  did  Princess  I 
Badzville,  because  they  cannot  he  improved  by  dressing.  Let  ! 
tli <5  judges  do  then’  duty  in  turning  out  bruised  and  split  petals, 
and  let  societies  avoid  appointing  manufacturing  florists  as 
judges ;  let  genuine  taste  for  compactness  and  form  take  the 
place  of  coarseness  and  size,  and  hundreds  of  gentlemen  who 
will  not  condescend  to  do  anything  that  changes  the  flower 
after  it  is  grown,  will  not  only  grow  dahlias,  but  will  also 
enter  the  lists.  But  now  all  the  chief  winners  at  the  great 
shows  win  by  arts  which  are  as  disreputable  to  the  florist,  as 
the  plating  of  an  article  to  pass  for  silver  would  be  to  a 
jeweller.  Custom  has  made  the  offence  venial,  but  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  disguising  a  flower  not  worth 
growing  to  make  it  sell  for  a  good  one,  whereas  the  buyer 
can  never  produce  it  as  he  saw  it  when  lie  gave  his  order  or 
made  his  note. 

To  enable  us  to  show  a  good  variety,  a  stand  of  dahlias 
ought  to  be  of  three  sizes  ;  the  back  large,  the  second  row 
medium,  and  the  front  row  smallest ;  and  we  hope  societies 
will  see  the  necessity  of  appointing  amateurs  and  gentle¬ 
men’s  gardeners  for  judges,  for  they  will  not  be  interested 
in  continuing  a  taste  which  throws  the  prizes,  as  well  as  the 
trade,  into  wrong  hands. 

Auricula  Seeds  ( Apex). — We  will  try  a  few;  but  we 
have  several  times  devoted  a  frame  to  seed  presented  to 
us,  and  never  obtained  a  reasonably  good  one.  The 
bloom  sent  is  the  old  Cheshire  Hero,  long  since  dis¬ 
carded  from  good  collections. 

Forced  Roses  ( R.  T.). — G'eant  cles  Batailles.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  true,  but  you  must  not  expect 
the  brilliancy  in  moist  heat.  The  other  is  Crimson  Per¬ 
petual,  alias  Lee's  Perpetual,  alias  Rose  du  Roi.  The 
blind  shoots  have  been  caused  by  too  sudden  a  change 
from  cold  to  heat ;  it  is  not  the  dealer’s  fault.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  of  Ealing,  has  dormant  buds. 

Roses  ( IV .  S.). — If  the  rose  plants  in  pots  will  not 
support  themselves  now,  what  will  they  do  with  the 
flowers  on  ?  They  must  be  propped,  and  tied,  and  sus¬ 
pended,  and  then,  if  we  happen  to  be  judge,  they  will 
be  excluded;  grow  everything  naturally,  and  do  not 
depend  on  artificial  training.  The  Cineraria  is  noticed 
among  these  flowers. 

Cinerarias  ( U .  8.). — All  but  one,  common  border 
flowers,  gay,  but  good-for-nothing.  A  1(5,  more  likely  to 
become  useful,  but  we  must  see  a  truss  before  we  can 
say  much.  The  old  ones  are  Queen  of  England,  and 
Mademoiselle  Sontag.  ( Mr.  Smith ). — A  good  score  years 
behind  the  floral  world,  nothing  worth  a  place,  the  raiser 
should  throw  every  one  he  has  away,  and  order  half-a-  I 
dozen  of  the  best  from  London,  with  seedlings  from 
them,  he  might  do  some  good.  ( M .  D.,  Hull). — No.  1, 
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too  like  Ivoryana,  and  hardly  so  good  ;  No.  2,  worthless  ; 
No.  3,  worth  trying  to  grow,  but  at  present  too  small, 
the  semi-double  one  no  use.  (H.  P.,  Devon). — Let  us 
see  a  side  truss  of  Nos.  4  and  9  when  well  out  in  flower. 
The  rest  are  of  no  use. 

Geraniums  (Peachy,  Hampton). — Very  well  for  bed¬ 
ding-out,  but  we  have  many  as  good.  The  lighter  colour 
is  merely  the  same.  Tom  Thumb,  where  it  is  in  flower 
now,  is  not  so  dark  as  it  will  be  in  its  season.  Beauty  of 
St.  Johns  Wood,  although  a  little  frilled,  is  a  brilliant 
fancy  flower,  and  will  pretty  well  beat  them  all  for  bed- 
I  ding-out.  We  noticed  it  the  season  before  last,  when  the 
Surrey  people  refused  it  a  certificate.  ( X  L.). — Several 
seedling  scarlets,  the  one  with  a  very  distinct  and  darkly 
marked  horse-shoe  leaf,  is  new  and  good. 

Camellia  japonica. — There  are  too  many  reach  us 
every  week  of  an  indifferent  quality,  to  indicate  much 
j  painstaking  in  the  saving  of  seed.  Although  we  admit 
that  good  ones  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  single 
flowers,  it  is  going  hack  lialf-a-century  to  depend  on 
them  for  any  thing  but  stocks.  A.  owns  he  has  had 
nothing  better  than  those  lakes  sent,  and  there  is  not 
one  that  we  would  grow.  Pinchard  seed  from  abroad  is 
likely  to  be  from  single  kinds.  Sow  now  in  heat,  and 
as  they  grow,  lower  the  temperature  gradually,  so  that 
you  may,  after  three  or  four  shifts,  stand  them  out  of 
doors.  ( Annie  S.). — The  names  of  those  sent,  are  Fim¬ 
bria  ta  alba,  Eximia,  Imbricata,  and  Colvillii  striata, 
but  they  are  too  small  to  be  in  good  health. 

Green’s  Scarlet  King  is  not,  as  Alice  supposes,  a 
reflexed  flower,  but  cupped,  full-faced,  very  round,  and 
all  of  a  colour.  It  may  be  ordered  at  any  London  seed- 
shop  between  Whitechapel  Church  and  Charing-cross. 
Bob  is  a  red ;  Dr.  Frampton  a  lovely  light  flower ;  and 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  a  rose.  G.  Glenny. 


THE  ROSE. 

“  Is  the  Rose  a  florists’  flower  ?  ”  some  of  our  readers 
may  exclaim,  “  we  thought  it  was  a  slirub,  and  had  no 
idea  that  a  shrub  or  tree  could  with  any  propriety  be 
called  a  florists’  flower.”  It  is,  nevertheless,  quite  true. 
Any  flower  that  has  been  hybridized,  and  thereby  im¬ 
proved  in  form,  colour,  and  size,  is  a  florists  flower. 
Taking  this  as  a  settled  rule,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
Rose  comes  under  the  definition ;  it  has  been  improved 
in  form,  colour,  and  size,  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
any  flower  known — perhaps  more  so.  That  it  has 
reached  the  acme  of  perfection  in  all  its  properties  can 
hardly  be  allowed,  because  new  and  improved  varieties 
in  one  or  more  points  are  constantly  being  produced. 
It  is  in  this  particular  that  one  grower,  by  producing 
newer  and  better  kinds,  and  by  growing  to  higher  per¬ 
fection  the  varieties  already  known,  surpasses  his  com¬ 
petitors  at  the  exhibitions.  This  holds  good  with  all 
other  florists’  flowers,  or  there  would  be  no  competition. 
If  a  rose  possessed  every  desirable  quality  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  and  always  came  perfect,  there  would  be  no 
credit  in  growing  it,  and,  consequently,  no  judgment 
would  be  called  for  when  it  was  exhibited,  neither  would 
it  be  considered  worthy  of  a  prize.  It  is  this  want  of  per¬ 
fection  that  incites  the  industry  of  man  in  every  art  to 
attain  it,  and  happy  it  is  that  such  is  the  case.  There 
is  a  principle  infused  into  the  mind  of  man  by  an  all¬ 
wise  power,  to  strive  after,  and  long  for,  perfection.  This 
principle  spurs  him  on  to  be  active  and  industrious,  and 
to  exert  all  his  power  to  reach  that  point.  Hence  the 
farmer  strives  to  improve,  and  if  possible,  bring  to  per¬ 
fection,  his  cattle,  his  grain,  and  his  roots.  The  gardener 
studies  to  improve  his  fruit  and  his  vegetables,  and  the 
florist  is  equally  active  and  industrious  to  bring  to  per¬ 
fection  the  objects  his  particular  turn  of  mind  has  led 
him  to  adopt  for  that  purpose.  With  these  few  pre¬ 


liminary  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  detail  the  culture 
of  the  rose  as  a  florists’  flower.  Its  culture  may  be  i 
divided  conveniently  into  the  following  sections  : — 

1. — Situation  of  the  rose  garden,  including  shelter 
and  draining.  2. — Soil.  3. — Planting.  4. — Budding 
and  pruning.  5. — Winter  management.  6.— Summer 
management.  7. — In  pots  for  exhibition.  8. — Exhi¬ 
biting  as  cut  flowers  and  in  pots.  9. — Insects  and 
diseases.  10. — Raising  new  varieties  from  seed. 

1.  Situation  of  the  Rose-Garden. — Our  readers  will 
please  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  write  expressly  on  the 
culture  of  the  Rose  as  a  florists’  flower,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  essay  ;  that  is,  for  purposes  of  exhibition 
only,  and  this  consideration  will  influence  the  choice  of 
the  situation  to  grow  them  in.  Any  place  will  not  answer 
the  desired  end.  It  should  not  be  low  and  damp,  for 
then  the  late  frosts  of  spring  will  injure  the  young 
tender  shoots ;  neither  should  it  be  high,  for  then  the 
strong  winds  will  break  the  young  shoots,  And  destroy, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms.  An  ele¬ 
vation  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  a  river 
of  a  low,  flat  valley,  will  be  a  suitable  site.  The  aspect 
should,  if  possible,  be  south-east,  and  the  garden  should 
be  sheltered  by  a  lofty  hedge  of  some  shrub  or  other.  The 
best  for  this  purpose  is  the  hardy  evergreen  holly,  but 
this  shrub  is  slow  of  growth,  and,  therefore,  some  quicker 
growing  one  should  be  selected,  if  time  is  an  object. 
The  common  Arbor  Vitae  makes  an  excellent  shelter, 
and  where  the  expense  is  not  considered,  this  shruh  may 
be  had  from  the  nurseries,  six  or  eight  feet  high  at 
once,  and  thus  form  a  shelter  immediately.  The  beech 
or  the  hornbeam  also  form  excellent  shelters  for  the  rose- 
garden,  and  may  also  be  had  of  a  good  sufficient  height 
at  once. 

The  hedge  on  the  north-west'  side  should  be  the 
highest,  and  may  be  allowed  to  reach  ten  feet,  but  the 
hedge  on  the  south-east  side  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise 
more  than  four  feet.  The  first  will  shelter  the  roses 
from  the  strong  winds  that  generally  blow  from  that 
quarter,  and  the  latter  being  kept  low,  will  admit  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  ground,  and  allow  a  sufficient 
gentle  breeze  to  ventilate  the  air,  and  prevent  moss  or 
lichens  from  growing  upon  the  stems  and  branches. 

The  shape  of  the  garden  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
taste  of  the  cultivator  ;  but  the  best,  we  opine,  is  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be 
convenient  to  hold  the  proposed  collection.  A  good 
gravel  walk  should  be  formed  down  the  centre,  and  if 
the  ground  requires  draining,  it  should  be  done  effect¬ 
ually.  A  main  deep  drain  may  be  formed  down  the 
centre  of  the  walk,  and  cross  drains  laid  across  the  bor¬ 
ders  into  it. 

In  such  a  situation  so  sheltered  and  drained,  the  rose 
will  grow  well,  provided  the  soil  is  suitable,  which  will 
be  treated  upon  in  our  next.  ,  T.  Appleby. 


MELON  CULTURE. 

( Continued  from  page  359.j 

We  some  time  ago  recommended  the  various  kinds 
of  melon  seeds  to  be  sown  in  pots,  plunged  in  some  | 
heating  material,  sweet,  wholesome,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  moist,  as  a  dry  heat  would  rob  the  delicate  seed- 
lobes  of  more  of  their  juices  than  they  could  spare,  and 
a  sickly  growth,  or  premature  death,  would  be  the  : 
result;  yet  such  moisture  must  not,  by  any  means, 
amount  to  “  steam,”  as  complete  saturation  would  be 
equally  fatal,  though  in  another  way.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  most  practical  gardeners  to  describe  what 
this  “  fine  sweet  heat  ”  is,  yet  all  know  it  by  simply 
once  inhaling  it;  and  the  tyro  who  once  tasted  it  would 
probably  have  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  it  as  he  who 
partakes  of  it  daily.  Without  attempting  the  descrip- 
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tion,  we  will  suppose  the  seeds  sown  in  pots,  and  the 
pots  plunged  in  the  bed,  the  internal  heat  of  which 
should  never  exceed  blood  heat,  while  the  atmospheric 
warmth  may  be  less.  The  glass  ought  also  to  he  scru¬ 
pulously  clean,  as  likewise  the  interior  of  the  frame,  the 
pots,  and  everything  else  calculated  to  insure  a  healthy, 
vigorous  growth.  We  have  before  stated  that  good 
turfy  loam,  from  what  is  usually  called  good  “  wheat 
lands,”  is  the  best  to  grow  this  fruit  in ;  but  a  finer  de¬ 
scription  is  often  allowed  them  while  in  a  preparatory 
state,  i.e.,  in  pots  ;  therefore,  when  your  seedlings  have 
just  shown  their  first  rough  leaf,  let  them  be  potted  in 
pairs,  labelled,  and  replunged,  as  directed  for  young 
cucumber  plants  at  page  243;  and  we  shall  suppose 
them  to  have  progressed  so  favourably  as  to  be  ready 
for  final  planting  out,  which  we  now  enter  upon. 

Previously  to  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  melons  were 
almost  uniformly  grown  on  a  fermenting  bed  of  dung  or 
tan,  and  the  vine  allowed  to  rest  on  the  ground ;  since 
then  trellises  have  become  more  common,  and  hot  water 
and  other  modes  of  heating  have  been  also  put  in  requi¬ 
sition,  so  that  a  variety  of  methods  are  now  in  use  with 
varied  success,  and  where  very  early,  or  very  late,  fruit 
is  wanted,  fire  heat,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  indis- 
peusible ;  and  trellises  are  likewise  of  great  use,  in  the 
same  way,  as  tending  to  check  those  decaying  influences 
a  too  close  contact  with  the  earth  induces.  Another 
very  important  benefit  attending  them,  is  the  chance 
there  is  of  syringing  the  leaves  from  below,  and  thereby 
keeping  in  check  that  pest  to  the  melon,  the  red  spider. 
This  point  is  one  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter;  suf¬ 
fice  it  now  to  say  that  we  approve  of  trellises  generally, 
but  must  make  our  directions  available  to  all.  We  shall 
first  begin  with  that  still  useful  appendage  to  the  “  forcing 
gardener,”  the  dung-bed. 

Most  likely  before  these  pages  reach  the  reader,  some 
of  our  crack  forcing  men  will  have  their  crops  of  melons 
running  over  the  hills,  and  showing  fruit  —  to  such 
we  have  little  to  say;  rather  let  us  direct  the  amateur  to 
the  making  of  this  bed,  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  will 
suppose  him  to  have  some  well-prepared  dung,  which 
being  built  up  four  feet  high,  and  made  moderately 
firm,  the  frame  and  lights  may  be  put  on.  We  are 
aware  that  in  thus  summarily  recommending  a  plain 
bed,  we  are  departing  from  the  rule  many  have  of 
building  up  a  sort  of  a  flue,  or  hollow  chamber  of 
rough  stones,  under  each  light;  the  object  of  this  ven¬ 
tilator  is  to  counteract  any  extra  amount  of  heat  the 
bed  may  be  charged  with,  and  it  sometimes  serves  a 
useful  purpose  that  way,  as  no  burning  or  scalding  of 
the  soil  takes  place.  While  it  is  in  working  order,  the  hill 
being  immediately  over  it,  is  not  liable  to  those  fluctua¬ 
tions  which  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  the  common  way, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  sinking  or  receding  of  the 
dung-bed  leaves  this  in  an  elevated  position,  and  as 
that  sinking  continues  after  the  plants  are  expected  to 
occupy  the  whole  bed,  we  have  seen  sad  fractures  of  the 
roots  in  consequence.  This  latter  case  is  more  manifest, 
when  in  place  of  a  pillar  of  loose  rough  stones  a  rough 
faggot  is  used.  This  unyielding  object  is  very  objection¬ 
able  ;  we  therefore  prefer  the  bed  to  be  plain  and  solid, 
and  depend  on  the  previous  preparation  of  the  dung, 
and  the  after  attention,  for  counteracting  all  over  heating 
properties. 

We  may  observe  that  for  early  forcing,  a  dung-pan 
raised  on  a  framework  of  rough  timbers,  and  heated 
solely  by  lining,  presents  many  advantages,  not  the 
least  being  the  partial  command  of  heat  we  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  over  it ;  but  then  the  application  of 
linings  must  be  well  attended  to,  and  that  involves  a 
labour  not  always  at  command,  in  March  and  April. 
Besides,  in  these  months  the  increased  and  increasing 
amount  of  solar  heat  is  such  as  is  likely  to  serve  the 
purpose  required,  when  that  of  the  plain-made-up  bed 


has  subsided;  or  a  simple  addition  of  lining  will  do. 
But  we  will  suppose  the  bed  made,  the  heat  all  that  could 
be  wished  for,  and  some  of  the  soil  mentioned  last 
week  as  being  suitable  for  the  melon,  in  a  tolerably  dry 
state,  ready  for  use  ;  our  purpose  is  now  to  begin  to  put 
it  in,  which  after  making  the  bed  even  inside,  is  done  to 
the  extent  of  about  three  inches  thick  all  over,  and  a 
ridge  or  hillock  under  the  centre  of  each  light,  or  if  the 
lights  are  more  than  six  feet  long  by  four  wide,  we  have 
sometimes  made  two  hills  in  a  light,  for  small-growing 
kinds,  as  the  old  Green  Egyptian  ;  but  in  a  usual  way, 
one  hill  to  a  light  will  be  sufficient,  the  hills  ought  to  be 
at  least  fifteen  inches  high,  and  for  strong-growing  kinds, 
as  some  of  the  Scarlet-fleshed  varieties,  eighteen  will  not 
be  too  much.  After  getting  it  in,  let  it  stand  a  day  or 
two,  to  warm  properly,  and  after  examining  the  heat, 
and  satisfying  yourself  from  its  kindly  disposition,  that 
no  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended,  you  may  turn  out  your 
plants,  which  by  this  time,  we  suppose  to  have  three  or 
more  rough  leaves,  with  the  cotyledons  (or  seed  lobes) 
still  adhering.  But  little  water  will  be  needed  at  first, 
unless  the  weather  be  bright,  but  air  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  must  be  admitted,  but  that  must  be  done  with 
extreme  caution,  as  sudden  currents  of  a  cold  north-east 
wind  would  be  next  to  fatal  to  a  plant  so  delicate,  while 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  east  wind  are  almost  equally 
so;  therefore,  in  giving  air,  limit  the  orifice  to  no  more 
than  is  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  heated  or  vitiated 
portion  to  escape,  with  the  smallest  possible  influx  of 
that  from  the  open  air.  This  stinted  mode  of  giving 
air  will  not  do  when  the  interior  is  filled  with  steam, 
nor  yet  in  bright  sunshine ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  more 
liberal  amount  may  be  admitted,  and  in  the  case  of 
steam  arising  to  an  undue  degree,  a  small  outlet  must 
be  provided  for  its  escape  at  all  times,  only  taking  care 
such  outlet  is  no  larger  than  necessary ;  and  if  some¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  warp  netting,  or  other  open  sub¬ 
stance,  was  hung  before  it,  so  as  partially  to  diffuse  and 
soften  the  cold  air  before  it  entered  the  frame  to  replace 
that  driven  out,  so  much  the  better,  but  as  we  have 
recommended  undue  moisture  to  be  guarded  against 
by  the  proper  preparation  of  the  dung,  no  great  influx 
of  steam  need  be  apprehended,  unless  the  weather  be 
moist  and  mild.  However,  all  these  matters  in  detail 
are  necessary  to  be  observed,  otherwise  success  cannot 
be  looked  for. 

All  these  provisions  made  and  attended  to,  the 
amateur  must  also  remember  the  frame  must  be  covered 
up  every  night,  and  uncovered  in  the  morning  again. 
Now,  this  is  a  tiresome  job  if  left  to  unwilling  hands, 
but  it  must  be  done,  and  we  wish  we  could  recommend 
him  the  best  material  for  the  purpose,  as  we,  like  our 
worthy  coadjutor,  Mr.  Errington,  look  forward  for  some 
“  friend  to  horticulture  ”  introducing  an  article  superior 
to  any  thing  we  have  yet  had.  But  for  the  present  we 
must  be  content  with  garden  mats,  as  they  are  called, 
yet  something  waterproof  to  throw  over  them  would 
keep  them  dry,  warm,  and  comfortable,  as  we  cannot 
think  wet  mats  lying  on  glass  can  be  of  much  service, 
except,  perhaps,  obstructing  that  escape  of  heated  air, 
through  the  overlaps  and  other  interstices,  which  it  is 
so  necessary  to  keep  inside.  Boarded  shutters  we  have 
tried,  hut  there  is  such  a  current  of  air  between  that  and 
the  glass,  that  unless  mats  are  used  underneath,  this 
sort  of  covering  is  liable  to  many  objections.  What  we 
want  is  a  sort  of  covering,  light,  pliable,  and  water 
proof,  at  the  same  time  cheap  and  durable ;  these 
qualities,  doubtless,  are  difficult  to  combine,  but  we  do 
not  despair  of  having  them  by  degrees.  At  all  events, 
we  must  not  omit  a  covering  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Our  remarks  on  the  varieties  of  melons  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  management,  we  must  leave  until  another  week. 

J.  Rorson. 
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A  WAY  TO  BE  MISERABLE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers,"  d;c. 

|  It  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  see  the  thoughtless,  careless  way 
in  which  young  people  in  the  humbler  classes  take  upon 
;  themselves  to  marry;  and  it  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
poverty  and  distress  we  see  around  us.  Almost  as  soon  as 
a  lad  can  earn  his  own  bread,  we  hear  his  banns  “  put  up.” 
Usually  with  some  idle,  ignorant  girl,  who  knows  nothing, 
except  how  to  work  in  the  fields ;  and  in  many  cases  who 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  copses  with  a  knife  and  a 
bundle  of  green  wood  cut  from  the  trees  and  hedges,  in¬ 
stead  of  lawfully  picking  up  dead  sticks,  and  honestly 
leaving  that  which  she  knew  was  not  hers  to  take  or  touch. 

Parents  are  never  asked  about  the  matter  ;  they  let  their 
children  take  care  of  themselves  at  such  an  early  age,  that 
their  authority  is  quite  gone  long  before  the  boy  or  girl 
can  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left;  and  the 
consequence  is,  of  course,  that  when  a  young  couple  choose 
to  marry,  they  ask  no  questions,  and  if  objections  are  made, 
there  is  no  power  on  the  parents  side  to  make  them  obey. 
Very  few  parents,  indeed,  keep  their  children  under  proper 
control,  and  even  when  they  clo,  it  is  surprising  and  grievous 
to  see  how  early  they  begin  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
and  how  soon  poverty,  distress,  and  suffering,  begin  to  be 
seen  and  felt. 

These  things  tend  very  much  to  make  the  state  of  the  poor 
distressing,  far  more  so  than  it  need  to  be.  A  boy  and  girl 
marrying  upon  trifling  wages  may  get  on  somehow  or  other 
as  long  as  they  are  alone,  but  when  a  family  rises  round 
them,  the  misery  and  want  they  all  endure  is  beyond  the 
imagination  of  those  who  do  not  see  them  in  their  cottages, 
and  do  not  care  to  observe  what  is  going  on.  The  wife 
knows  nothing — she  cannot  make  a  cup  of  gruel,  nor  bake 
bread,  nor  tell  how  to  make  her  husband  and  children  com¬ 
fortable  ;  all  is  scramble,  discomfort,  and  dirt ;  while  the 
husband,  himself  a  boy,  gets  angry  and  violent,  or  vexed 
and  soured,  and  goes  off  to  the  idle-corner  and  the  beer¬ 
house. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  early  marriages 
among  the  poor  are  much  to  be  regretted.  A  case  under 
our  own  eyes  shows  this  very  clearly.  The  young  woman 
lived  for  some  years  in  our  own  family,  and  a  better  creature 
seldom  entered  a  house.  She  was  the  very  best-tempered, 
gentle-hearted,  honest  girl  possible;  nothing  could  make  her 
cross,  and  her  smiling  face  was  never  clouded.  Sally  had 
been  brought  up  by  her  grandmother  very  strictly,  and  very 
well.  When  she  left  our  service  to  take  a  higher  situation 
than  that  for  which  we  required  her,  she  conducted  herself 
properly,  and  only  left  the  family  to  marry.  A  very  steady, 
excellent  young  man,  who  had  been  a  lodger  for  years  with 
Sally’s  grandmother,  had  attached  himself  to  her,  and  no 
objection  could  be  made  to  him ;  but  she  was  very  young ; 
her  grandmother  knew  the  cares  and  troubles  of  married 
life,  and  she  laid  them  all  down  with  simple  but  earnest 
plainness  before  her.  Poor  Sally !  She  could  not  see  a 
bit  of  it.  Thomas  was  so  steady  and  good;  they  had  known 
each  other  nearly  all  their  lives,  and  she  was  herself  so 
merry-hearted  and  good-tempered,  that  it  did  seem  as  if 
nothing  really  could  go  wrong.  The  grandmother  shook 
her  wiser  and  more  experienced  head ;  but  the  marriage 
took  place,  and  the  young  people  lived  for  a  time  under  her 
|  roof.  All  went  on  well  for  a  year  or  two  ;  but  Betty  was  old 
and  particular  in  her  ways  ;  and  Sally  and  her  husband 
:  began  to  wish  for  a  cottage  of  their  own,  where  they  could 
have  their  own  little  ways  and  fancies. 

Scarcely  had  they  settled  themselves  in  their  own  humble 
home,  and  Sally  enjoyed  her  baby  in  her  own  way,  without 
the  anxious  interference  of  an  older  head,  than  her  troubles 
and  difficulties  began.  Thomas  was  seized  with  illness,  and 
for  some  weeks  poor  Sally  was  in  trouble  and  alarm  for  him, 
but  when  he  became  better,  she  was  troubled  for  other 
things  too.  Regular  work  had  brought  regular  wages ;  but 
when  there  was  no  work  or  wages,  illness,  the  expenses 
\  attending  illness,  and  the  craving  appetite  of  recovery,  she 
began  to  think  and  feel,  and  sigh  and  weep.  The  shop 
accounts  were  growing  sadly  long,  and  it  took  a  very  long 
time  for  these  honest  creatures  to  pay  up  what  they  owed, 
and  then  not  without  depriving  themselves  of  much  of  the 
food  they  needed.  From  this  time  Sally’s  open  brow  was 


clouded  ;  she  had  much  to  struggle  with — much  to  endure  ; 
her  faultless  temper  was  never  ruffled,  but  she  could  not 
smile  as  she  did  before,  and  she  was  silent  as  to  the  happi 
ness  of  her  married  life.  She  always  spoke  highly  of  her 
husband’s  steadiness  and  industrious  habits.  He  never 
went  into  a  beer-house,  and  brought  his  money  home  to 
her ;  but  still  the  smile  was  gone,  and  care  settled  upon 
Sally’s  youthful  countenance. 

Since  that  period  Sally  became  the  mother  of  two  more 
children,  one  of  them  a  sickly  little  creature,  requiring  care 
and  watchfulness,  and  Thomas  sometimes  remained  long 
out  of  work,  until  they  became  deeply  and  painfully  in  debt. 
All  this  tried  them  both,  but  the  mother  felt  it  the  most 
severely,  and  I  believe  many  tears  were  shed  as  she  sat  in 
her  cottage  alone.  “  Oh  !  if  w7e  had  but  waited  a  few  years 
longer,”  she  has  said  in  our  hearing,  over  and  over  again — 
“  If  I  had  but  minded  what  grandmother  said ;  but  there,  I 
thought  I  knew  best,  like  all  young  people,  and  when  I 
found  out  I  was  wrong,  it  was  too  late.” 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  cases  of  early 
marriage.  Thomas  is  some  years  older  than  his  wife,  a  man 
of  steadiness,  and  seriousness,  too ;  they  are  both  well  prin¬ 
cipled,  and  anxious  to  do  all  that  is  right.  But  what  must 
an  early  marriage  be,  when  the  youth  is  unsteady,  unsettled 
in  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  fond  of  idle,  worthless 
company,  and  taking  some  equally  ignorant,  untidy  girl, 
with  flowers  under  her  bonnet,  and  a  dirty  gown,  just  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  some  one  to  “  do  for  him,”  as  they  express 
it,  which  means  the  duties  a  wife  ought  to  fulfil,  and  of 
which  the  one  he  chooses  knows  and  can  do  nothing.  Can 
such  a  beginning  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  poverty,  end  other¬ 
wise  than  miserably  ?  If  young  people  would  only  wait 
until  a  few  more  years  had  given  them  a  little  more  know¬ 
ledge  and  fitness  for  their  solemn  and  important  under¬ 
taking  ;  if  they  would  only  wait  until  they  could  mend  their 
husband’s  clothes ;  imtil  they  knew  how  to  keep  a  house 
clean,  and  to  boil  a  potato  ;  flow  to  make  their  scanty  means 
go  further,  and  their  home  comfortable  to  a  poor  man 
weary  and  wet  with  day-labour;  there  would  not  be  so  great 
an  amount  of  wretchedness  and  evil  in  a  parish  as  there  is 
now. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  persuade  the  young ;  but  if  their 
parents  would  bring  them  up  “  in  the  nurture  and  admo¬ 
nition  of  the  Lord,”  they  would  have  power  to  make  them 
obedient  at  any  rate,  until  they  were  older,  wiser,  and  more 
fitted  to  become  wives  and  mothers.  Early  marriages 
|  amongst  the  better  classes  are  not  always  the  happiest;  but 
among  the  poor  they  are  full  of  disaster.  If  parents  will 
only  “  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,”  a 
I  blessing  will  surely  go  with  them,  and  evils  that  now  abound, 
might,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  be  greatly  softened,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented  entirely. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

( Continued  from  page  359.) 

In  several  districts  of  England,  the  north  especially, 
various  breeds  of  fowls  are  styled  “  pheasant  breeds,”  the 
name  extending  to  “  golden  pheasant,”  “  silver  pheasant,” 
and  even  “blue  pheasant”  fowls.  It  is  a  vulgar  error, 
seriously  entertained  as  an  indisputable  article  of  faith, 
that  these  prettily-feathered  occupants  of  our  poultry-yard 
derive  their  peculiarities  and  their  parentage  from  some 
ancient  intermixture  with  members  of  the  genus  Phasiamis. 
The  extreme  improbability  (to  speak  in  gentle  terms)  of 
this  hypothesis,  I  need  not  dilate  on  here,  having  fully 
entered  into  it  elsewhere.  Birds  of  this  supposed  fitz- 
pheasant  origin,  have  been  obligingly  forwarded  to  me  from 
more  than  one  English  county,  either  as  enigmas  for  me 
to  guess  the  solution  of  their  puzzling  existence  on  earth, 
or  as  proofs  sufficient  to  convert  any  reasonable  poultry- 
student  from  his  heretical  scepticism.  They  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  Bolton  Bays  or  Golden  Hamburghs, — 
sub-varieties  of  that  peculiar  type  of  fowl,  comprising  several 
modifications  of  one  general  plan  of  form  and  proportion, 
to  which  the  name  of  Hamburgh  fowls  has  been  attached, 
for  the  sake  of  clearly  separating  them  from  other  mai’kecl 
types  of  domestic  Galli.  But  one  point  alone  would  make 
the  presence  of  pheasant  blood  very  doubtful.  The  Ham- 
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burgh  fowls,  especially  the  cock,  are  remarkable  for  having  a 
very  short,  conical  beak,  as  compared  with  other  fowls,  which 
has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  sparrow.  The  comparison  of 
the  skull  of  any  cock  pheasant  side  by  side  with  that  of  any 
Hamburgh  cockerel,  will  show  how  little  blood-relationship, 
nay,  even  how  slight  generic  community,  there  is  between 
them. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  about  any  companionship  be¬ 
tween  pheasants  and  fowls,  is  another  significant  considera¬ 
tion.  Golden  pheasants  harmonize  tolerably  well  with  each 
other,  whatever  the  sex.  A  male  of  this  species  would  be 
more  likely  to  run  away  in  terror  from  any  hen  that  was 
introduced  to  him,  than  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  make 
advances.  But  silver  pheasant  cocks  are  very  savage,  and 
fight  furiously.  A  common  hen  might  as  safely  enter  the 
den  of  a  fox,  as  approach  them.  A  bantam  hen,  confined 
with  a  silver  pheasant  cock,  was  very  soon  destroyed  by 
him.  It  does  not  make  any  inter-breeding  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  rare  cases  of  tolerated  companionship  are  now 
and  then  to  be  met  with.  Thus,  Dr.  Bevan  favours  me 
with  a  report  of  an  experiment  made  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Vaughan: — “A  silver  pheasant  having  lost  his  lady,  pined 
and  rejected  his  food ;  Sir  Robert  ordered  a  common  hen 
to  be  put  in  to  him.  For  many  days  they  kept  as  far  from 
each  other  as  their  habitation  permitted;  at  length  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  observed  to  collect  some  grain,  and  call  to  his 
i  companion  to  come  forward ;  she,  evidently  awe-struck, 
cowered  away,  but,  by  degrees,  became  familiar,  and  on  his 
!  retreating,  would  come  forward  and  eat.  They  continued 
together  for  some  months,  but  not  advancing  to  closer 
intimacy,  the  hen  was  removed,  and  the  pheasant  again 
pined  and  refused  food.  A  second  time  the  hen  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  they  continued  to  live  together  for  years,  but 
produced  nothing.  In  this  case,  the  experiment,  I  think, 
was  conducted  under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances, 
and  is  confirmatory  of  your  opinions." 

Silver  pheasants  will  occasionally  intermix  with  the 
common  Colcliicus  species.  The  same  correspondent  writes: 
“  Sir  John  Edwards’s  gamekeeper  has  just  shot  a  woodcock 
in  my  poultry-yard,  and  as  he  has  the  management  of  the 
pheasants,  I  asked  him  whether  any  experiments  had  been 
tried  among  them.  The  only  one  was  the  confining  a 
common  hen  pheasant  with  a  silver  pheasant  cock,  and  the 
result  was  a  brood  resembling  the  male  parent  more  than 
the  female.  When  fit,  the  young  were  given  their  liberty 
upon  a  well-wooded  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Sir  John’s 
residence  and  my  own  are  situated  (Machynlleth).  One 
of  this  mixed  breed  the  gamekeeper  had  just  seen  on  the 
wing.”  Temminck  gives  other  instances ;  but  any  case  of 
reproductiveness  on  the  part  of  any  half-bred  Silver  phea¬ 
sant  is  most  rare,  if  it  has  ever  in  truth  occurred. 

Offspring  have  also  been  very  rarely  produced  between 
the  male  golden  pheasant  and  the  common  hen  pheasant. 
I  have  seen  such  living  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sayer, 
bird-stuffer,  Ac.,  Norwich  ;  some  were  also  exhibited  at  the 
Great  Birmingham  Show  of  1851.  The  creatures  have  a 
very  natural  and  healthy  look.  A  person  unacquainted  with 
them  origin  would  hardly  guess  it  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  usual  course  of  nature.  But  I  believe  they  have  proved 
absolutely  sterile  in  every  known  instance,  nor  am  I  aware 
that  any  other  than  cocks  of  this  kind  have  ever  been 
hatched. — D. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By  Henry  Wenman  Newman,  Esq. 

( Continued  from  page  341.) 

VENTILATION. 

This  is  another  of  the  new  doctrines  of  the  day.  It  is 
quite  plain  that,  after  all,  the  common  straw  hives  are  the 
best  for  stock  or  increase,  for  in  these  the  bees  manage  to 
ventilate  their  hives  in  their  own  way.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  hives  or  boxes  are  destroyed,  particularly  the  latter,  by 
too  much  air  being  admitted.  The  “  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes,”  which  I  see  in  my  travels,  convinces  me  that 
.  the  beautiful  “  gothic  hives,”  or  “  grotesque  boxes,”  are  all 
very  well  to  look  at,  and  may  be  classed  amongst  the  orna¬ 
mental,  not  the  useful  bee  houses.  Many  of  these  interest- 
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ing  hives  are  got  up  by  interested  persons,  who  charge  a 
high  price  for  them,  a  price  quite  preposterous  in  itself.  The 
best  of  these  hives  are  Mr.  Nutt’s,  who  certainly  has  made 
a  neat  hive,  and  the  boxes  I  use  are  a  little  like  his,  but 
much  more  simple,  and  less  expensive.  Even  these  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  poor  people.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how 
few  of  these  elegant  ventilating  boxes  contain  bees.  They 
seldom  last  two  years,  and  they  must  be  constantly  visited, 
or  the  spider  is  constantly  weaving  its  web  around  them. 
Not  a  week  elapses  but  dozens  of  bees  are  destroyed. 

The  bees  in  the  boxes,  separated  by  tin  dividers  bored 
with  small  holes,  ahvays  fill  the  small  holes  with  wax,  when 
the  centre  box  is  not  filled  entirely,  which  shews  that  they 
do  not  want  ventilation. 

SWARMING. 

This  season,  to  the  real  lover  of  bees,  is  the  interesting 
time,  and  to  those  who  admire  the  wonders  of  the  insect 
creation,  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying.  The  wonderful 
instinct  shewn  by  the  bees,  their  attachment  to  the  mother 
queen,  in  fact  the  whole  manner  of  increasing  their  species, 
have  been  the  admiration  of  mankind,  probably  long  before 
the  time  of  the  poet  Virgil,  wrho  has  thus  immortalised  it  in 
his  georgics : — 

“  Ergo  apibus  foetis  idem  atque  examine  multo 
Primus  abundare  et  spumantia  eogere  pressis 
Mella  favis.” 

(lie  (a  Cory  clan  swain)  teas  the  first  to  abound  with  pregnant  bees, 
and  plentiful  swarms,  and  to  squeeze  the  frothing  honey  from  the 
combs.) 

Generally  a  silence  prevails  in  the  hive  previously  to  the 
issuing  of  a  swarm,  when  all  at  once  what  a  rush  they 
make !  Workers  and  drones  come  out  indiscriminately, 
head  over  heels  in  their  haste,  until  they  almost  darken  the 
air.  Hark  !  what  a  splendid  hum  ! !  See,  they  begin  to 
settle  on  that  gooseberry  bush.  How  lucky  !  No,  the  skit¬ 
tish  capricious  queen  has  left  it  and  gone  to  that  high  es¬ 
palier.  See,  they  settle  now — get  your  hives  ready,  opera¬ 
tor.  Beware  where  you  tread.  Here  is  a  cluster  of  bees  on 
the  ground  :  examine  it.  Behold,  it  is  the  queen  with  about 
twenty  or  thirty  faithful  followers — seize  her,  and  take  her 
to  the  hive.  Haste!  haste!  the  main  body  of  the  bees 
are  leaving  the  espalier,  they  have  missed  the  queen  ! ! 
This  is  a  faithful  description  of  a  swarm  sometimes,  for 
it  has  often  happened  to  myself. 

Bees  should  be  well  watched  during  this  season,  otherwise 
many  swarms  will  be  lost.  I  am  of  opinion  that  among 
farmers  and  cottagers,  at  least  one-third  of  the  swarms  are 
lost  for  want  of  watching,  as,  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion, 
those  hives  that  have  no  bees  clustered  outside  are  much  the 
most  likely  to  swarm. 

In  1844  I  had  an  old  stock,  the  bees  of  which  lay  out  for 
ten  days  or  more,  I  happened  to  have  another  very  weak 
stock,  which  I  examined,  and  found  only  about  a  hundred 
bees  in  the  crown  of  the  hive  ;  I  discovered  the  queen,  and 
having  caught  her  in  my  hand,  I  placed  her  on  the  board  of 
this  very  populous  hive.  The  guards  rushed  out  and  stopped 
her ;  at  first  they  were  very  much  inclined  to  fall  on  her,  but 
after  a  rigid  examination  of  her,  although  a  stranger,  they 
escorted  her  out  of  my  sight  into  the  hive.  The  very  next 
morning  this  stock  swarmed;  and  no  dpubt  they  had  no 
spare  queen  to  go  out  with  the  young  swarm  before  this. 

Last  year,  on  a  Sunday,  a  man  in  my  employment  watched 
my  bees  about  mid-day.  Two  fine  swarms  came  off  from 
different  hives  and  formed  a  junction,  then  alighted  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  hives.  He  observed  a  queen  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  large  bunch,  and  having  seized  her  conveyed  her 
to  an  empty  hive,  about  five  yards  distant,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bees  followed  her  and  were  safely  hived. 

In  May,  1843,  there  w'as  an  immense  fall  of  rain,  which 
lasted  all  the  month  until  June  loth.  During  this  time 
there  was  little  swarming,  although  the  month  of  April  was 
most  favourable.  A  great  many  stocks  died  from  want.  I 
had  one  which  had  swarmed  met  with  this  fate. 

'When  a  swarm  settles  on  a  low  bush,  or  in  a  row  of  peas, 
they  are  easily  taken ;  but  they  more  often  fix  on  a  stout 
espalier,  or  large  branches  of  a  tree ;  it  is  then  to  brush 
them  off  as  gently  as  possible.  If  the  liiver  waits  too  long, 
they  will  take  a  second  flight,  and  theiq  they  will  get  into 
some  old  tree,  or  wall,  when  they  may  be  lost.  This  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  a  broiling  sun. 

Swanns  are  very  apt  to  return  to  the  hive  ;  I  had  one  in 
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the  summer  of  1810  which  swarmed  four  times  and  returned, 
although  hived  twice.  By  all  means  change  the  hives,  and 
have  them  well  cleaned  with  boiling  hot  water  and  aired  in 
'  the  sun.  The  bees  are  most  capricious  about  the  hives ; 

|  they  dislike  a  fusty  hive. 

In  1843,  May  being  very  wet,  about  the  last  day  a  swarm 
came  off;  it  was  cold  and  showery,  therefore  a  most  unlikely 
day,  and  the  swarm  took  to  the  hive  immediately.  On  my 
I  looking  at  the  stock  from  which  they  came,  I  found  no  less 
than  two  young  queens  standing  at  the  entrance;  after  a 
few  minutes  they  walked  into  the  hive.  On  the  ground  I 
found  about  two  hundred  young  bees,  apparently  not  two 
hours  old ;  they  had  attempted  to  take  wing,  but  were  so 
I  weak  that  they  fell  near  the  hive;  I  firmly  believe  they  be¬ 
longed  to  one  of  the  queens  above-mentioned.  I  collected 
nearly  all  these  bees,  and  replaced  them  with  my  own  hand. 
The  weather  continued  so  tempestuous  until  the  middle  of 
June  that  the  other  swarm  never  came  off ;  indeed,  I  was 
obliged  to  feed  several  stocks  to  prevent  their  being  starved. 

The  custom  of  beating  tin  kettles,  or  pans,  when  bees  are 
swarming,  is  the  greatest  piece  of  folly  imaginable,  unless  to 
show  the  prescriptive  right  of  the  owner  to  follow  them.  The 
noise  often  drives  the  queen  back.  I  never  knew  an  instance 
of  a  swarm  not  settling  first  near  the  place,  but  beware  of  a 
second  flight.  When  bees  have  settled,  and  they  find  no  hive 
to  ascend  into,  particularly  if  there  be  a  scorching  sun,  they 
will  soon  look  out  for  some  old  tree,  or  fly  off,  perhaps,  a 
mile.  Three  years  ago  I  saw  a  swarm  which  had  flown 
nearly  four  miles,  and  they  at  last  met  with  a  vermin  trap, 
and  settled  in  it.  They  had  made  the  trap  full  of  combs. 
The  reason  so  many  swarms  are  lost  is,  that  they  swarm 
sometimes,  and  settle  in  some  quiet  corner,  all  in  the  space 
of  four  or  five  minutes.  The  owner  comes  into  the  garden 
just  at  the  time  when  they  are  taking  their  second  flight,  and 
then,  bon  voyage ,  as  the  French  say.  He  may  ring  his  pans 
and  kettles  now  to  no  purpose,  if  a  constant  watch  be  not 
kept.  Every  bush  and  tree,  and  green  peas  in  rows,  ought 
to  be  searched  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  found  a  swarm 
one  morning  at  10  o’clock  taking  their  flight  from  a  row  of 
peas,  when  they  had  been  out  all  night,  and  followed  them 
nearly  a  mile,  and  they  got  into  a  hollow  tree,  and  were  lost. 
It  was  a  second  or  late  swarm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  bees  are  most  capricious.  I  hived 
a  swarm  on  the  31st  of  July,  1843,  for  my  friend  Major 
Bridgh am,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  On  the  next  day  I 
went  to  his  garden  to  see  how  they  went  on,  and  I  found  the 
bees  in  a  most  irritable  state.  At  length  they  swarmed 
agaiu,  took  a  flight  about  three  hundred  yards,  settling  in 
the  butt  of  an  apple  tree.  On  examining  the  hive  they  left, 
I  found  that  the  layers  of  straw  had  been  sewed  with  tarry 
twine,  and  tlrny  had  deserted  it.  We  were  obliged  to  hive 
them  in  a  common  small  packing  box,  having  nothing  else 
at  hand. 

(To  be  continued.) 


YORKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

Poultry  shows  have  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  the  North  of  England.  In  Yorkshire,  each  town 
has  had  its  separate  society,  and  its  annual  exhibition.  At 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Keighley,  in 
turn,  the  neighbouring  amateurs  and  breeders  have  met  for 
competition.  These  meetings  excite  emulation,  and  the 
fancy  has  spread,  and  is  spreading  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
society  has  been  formed  for  the  whole  county,  to  show  once 
a  year,  at  the  principal  towns  alternately,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  to  amalgamate  forces,  and  bring  into  competition  the 
stocks  of  all. 

The  first  show  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Biding 
School,  in  Halifax,  on  the  12th  and  13tli  instant.  The 
building  is  well  lighted,  and  in  all  respects  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  Rows  of  good-sized  pens  were  ranged  around 
:  the  walls,  and  five  parallel  lines  ran  at  equal  distances  from 
■  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  with  ample  space  for 
the  spectators  between.  In  these  receptacles  were  exhibited 
between  300  and  400  lots  of  fowl,  in  the  highest  possible 
condition,  and  of  every  variety  of  breed,  from  the  largest 
Cochin  to  the  most  diminutive  bantam.  The  exhibition  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  most  successful,  and 


indeed  to  have  become  already  second  only  to  Birmingham. 
The  utmost  pains  were  taken  by  the  committee  and  their 
indefatigable  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  Heaton,  to  give 
eclat  to  the  first  exhibition  of  their  society,  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  them  on  the  success  of  their  labours,  and  hope  that  it 
will  lead  to  increasing  excellence  in  their  future  shows. 

Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  expect  some  account  of  the 
different  classes,  and  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they 
varied  somewhat  in  point  of  merit.  In  the  Cochin  China 
class,  which  we  may  probably  say  has  now  become  the 
fashionable  breed,  there  was  a  numerous  entry,  and  some 
very  fine  specimens  were  shown.  As  a  proof  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  favour  deservedly  bestowed  upon  these  fine  fowls, 
we  may  state  that  several  pens  were  claimed,  and  others  sold 
at  high  prices.  There  were  birds  of  all  colours,  from  the  i 
purest  milk-white  to  black,  and  we  never  saw  so  numerous  a 
class  containing  so  few  indifferent  birds,  although  un¬ 
doubtedly  none  of  them  were  quite  equal  to  the  best  pen 
shown  at  Birmingham. 

In  Dorkings,  some  very  beautiful  and  very  fine  birds  were 
exhibited,  and  they  were  quite  sufficient  in  numbers  to  shew 
that  this  most  useful  breed  of  poultry  has  its  admirers 
among  the  amateurs  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Spanish  class  was  undoubtedly  the  cream  of  this  ex-  ' 
hibition.  That  at  Birmingham  was  not  to  he  compared  to 
it,  either  in  quality  or  quantity,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  such  a  display  of  a  class  of  poultry,  at  once  useful  and 
ornamental,  was  never  before  got  together. 

The  good  old  English  game  fowl,  although  no  longer  kept 
for  the  brutal  purpose  of  cock-fighting,  have  still  their  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  were  well  represented  at  Halifax.  For  beauty, 
variety,  and  closeness  of  plumage,  and  neatness  of  appear¬ 
ance,  there  are  no  fowls  which  beat  the  game,  and  them 
utility  is  equal  to  their  beauty. 

The  feathered  fowl,  here  called  gold  and  silver  pheasants, 
and  Cliittaprats,  or  Bolton  Greys,  are  emphatically  the  York¬ 
shire  breeds.  They  are  kept  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  and 
many  excellent  specimens  may  be  seen  running  about  the 
cottages  of  the  mechanics  and  artizans  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
different  towns.  As  “  poor  men’s  fowls,”  they  claim  our  best 
attention,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  a  goodly  number  of 
them  exhibited.  In  each  class  there  were  some  first-rate 
pens,  and  we  should  suggest  to  the  society  that,  at  their 
future  exhibitions,  they  might  well  permit  labouring  men  to  j 
exhibit  gratuitously.  The  Malays  struck  us  to  be  the  most 
indifferent  class  of  all. 

There  were  some  curious  birds  exhibited  in  the  mixed 
class,  which  is  always  interesting  to  the  amateur  and 
the  naturalist.  The  pert  and  saucy  little  bantams  were  of  I 
every  variety;  black  and  white,  gold  and  silver  spangled, 
Nankins,  and  silk  fowl,  all  were  here,  and  some  of  them,  let 
us  add,  sold  for  a  good  price. 

The  turkies  and  geese  were  few,  but  good,  and  the  ducks 
were  a  numerous  and  very  excellent  assemblage. 

In  the  class  of  “  extra  stock,”  some  of  the  finest  fowls  in 
the  building  were  exhibited,  although  of  course  not  for  com¬ 
petition. 

We  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  this  very  successful  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  not  patronised  by  the  public  so  well  as  it  deserved. 
There  were  amateurs  in  plenty,  but  the  general  company 
was  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected. 

It  is  possible  that  the  committee  made  a  mistake  in  not 
having  fixed  their  first  meeting  for  some  of  the  larger  towns, 
but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  we  hope  it  will  be  otherwise  for 
the  future,  and  that  a  society,  which  has  got  up  so  interest-  I 
ing  an  exhibition  and  is  calculated  to  do  so  much  good,  will 
receive  ample  support,  as  well  from  the  public  as  from 
amateurs. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ceonothuses  ( Queen  Mab). — Ceonot/ius  diuaricatus  and  papillosus 
are  believed  to  be  quite  bardy  for  the  open  shrubbery  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  unless  your  situation  is  very  favourable  “  four  miles  north 
of  London,”  a  very  hard  winter  will  kill  them  down  to  the  ground.  We 
have  had  them  both  so  killed,  but  the  plants  were  very  young.  They  are 
excellent  for  a  north  wall,  and  we  would  give  them  a  slight  protection 
the  first  few  years,  and  try  them  without  a  wall.  Iiibes  Gordonianus  is 
as  hardy  as  a  black  currant.  It  is  a  fine  cross-bred  plant  by  our  contri¬ 
butor,  Mr.  Beaton.  It  is  very  rare,  and  a  bad  sign  for  a  Glycine,  or 
Wistaria  sinensis  to  flower  the  first  three  years  after  planting.  It  is 
only  when  young  plants  of  this  are  in  a  bad  condition  that  we  recommend 
them  to  be  cut  low  down.  If  you  cut  about  two  feet  from  the  tops  it  will 
do.  The  Mule  Pink  is  certainly  more  easy  to  propagate  from  layers  than 
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from  pipings.  The  same  reply  applies  to  the  common  pink,  clove,  car¬ 
nation,  and  all  others  of  the  family. 

Climbers  (/.  L.). — Yes,  the  Coboea  scandens  will  make  a  very  good 
change  in  place  of  the  canary  creeper  for  the  south  side  of  your  house. 
It  is  always  best  to  make  such  changes  with  plants  that  we  can  turn  out 
every  year.  Nothing  is  more  tiresome,  or  shows  less  ingenuity,  than  to 
see  the  old  arrangement  over  and  over  again.  Sow  the  seeds  of  Coboea 
directly  in  a  strong  heat,  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  sixty-pot,  and  never 
think  of  transplanting  them ;  but  keep  two  of  the  strongest  plants  in 
I  each  pot,  and  in  three  weeks  after  they  are  up,  turn  the  ball  entire  into 
the  next  sized  pots  ;  then  they  never  get  a  check,  and  they  flower  much 
sooner.  Young  Cobceas  being  sure  to  run  up  with  single  stems,  you 
must  keep  topping  them,  as  you  would  kidney  beans,  until  you  have  at 
least  six  or  seven  stems  from  near  the  ground ;  this  also  makes  them 
flower  sooner.  But  old  plants  of  Coboea  flower  far  better,  and  much 
sooner,  than  the  best  young  ones,  and  they  keep  over  the  winter  easier 
than  a  geranium. 

Chilled  Eggs. — A  trustworthy  correspondent,  W.  P.  L.,  says,  “A3 
an  encouragement  to  amateur  fowl  breeders,  allow  me  to  mention  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  has  occurred  in  my  poultry  yard  within  the  last  week. 
To  my  horror,  a  short  time  since,  when  I  paid  my  matutinal  visit,  I 
found  a  sitting-hen  off  the  eggs,  and  on  another  nest — the  eggs  quite 
cold,  stone  cold  !  Still,  as  it  wanted  only  three  days  of  the  allotted 
twenty-one,  I  placed  her  on  again,  ‘  hoping  against  hope.’  You  can 
imagine  my  pleasure  at  finding,  this  morning,  the  whole  brood  of  rare 
Cochins  to  have  burst  their  bonds,  and  entered  the  first  stage  of  vitality 
with  unwonted  vigour.” 

Bees. — R.  A.  says : — “  On  the  first  of  July,  1851,  one  of  mv  hives  sent 
forth  a  prime  swarm  (consisting,  as  usual,  of  both  drones  and  workers), 
which  was  hived  in  one  of  Taylor’s  bar-hives.  About  three  weeks  after, 
the  bees  of  this  swarm  beginning  to  cluster  at  the  entrance,  the  slides 
were  withdrawn  ;  but,  as  the  bees  refused  to  ascend  into  the  upper  box, 
they  were  again  replaced  on  the  first  of  August,  under  the  impression 
that  they  had  been  withdrawn  too  soon.  On  the  2nd,  however,  a 
little  after  noon,  upon  going  to  look  at  the  bees,  I  became  convinced  at 
once  that  a  swarm  had  gone  off;  no  clustering  was  observable  as  in  the 
morning  and  on  previous  days,  and,  on  looking  through  the  windows, 
the  hive  appeared  to  be  nearly  depopulated.  But  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  most  singular  was,  that  not  a  single  drone  was  to  be  seen  either 
inside  or  out  of  the  hive,  although  they  had  been  numerous  before  ;  had 
they  been  massacred,  as  is  usual  about  this  period,  I  should  no  doubt 
have  found  some  about  the  stand,  or  on  the  ground,  but  not  one  was 
visible.  From  all  these  circumstances,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
cast  must  have  been  thrown.  Now,  as  I  only  possessed  another  stock 
(the  parent  one),  situate  some  100  yards  off,  and  in  which  the  drones 
were  not  numerous,  and  as  no  other  bees  were  kept  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  me.  I  became  apprehensive  lest  the  impregnation  of  the  young  queen 
should  be  retarded,  or,  perhaps,  not  take  place  at  all  (at  all  events  not 
that  season).  I  regret  to  sav  that  I  omitted  to  observe  whether  any 
young  bees  were  hatched  in  due  course  (certainly  no  drones  were),  and, 
indeed,  I  thought  no  more  about  the  matter  until  within  three  weeks 
ago,  when  I  happened  to  be  present  when  two  drone  nymphs  were 
brought  out  of  the  hive,  and  again  to-day  (Feb.  22)  when  a  small  but 
perfect  drone,  still  alive,  was  brought  out ;  it  was  of  rather  a  light 
colour,  having  apparently  only  just  left  its  cell.”  In  all  probability  the 
decrease  of  numbers  in  your  hive  was  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
drones,  and  not  by  a  cast  leaving  the  box  so  early  as  thirty  days  after 
they  had  been  hived.  The  young  bees  (which  upon  close  inspection  will 
be  found  to  be  in  some  way  imperfect)  that  are  now  brought  out  of  the 
hive,  is  an  indication  of  the  stock  being  in  a  good  state,  and  breeding 
going  on.  Naturalists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  other  subjects  on  which 
you  ask  our  opinion. 

Tiie  Morel. —  W.  M.  writes  as  follows.  “A  correspondent  of  yours 
says,  Morels  do  not  grow  commonly  in  this  country  as  far  as  my  expe¬ 
rience  goes.  They  grow  in  great  abundance  here  (Necton,  Norfolk).  We 
have  gathered  a  Morel  here,  recorded  above  eight  ounces  in  weight.  The 
growth  was  encouraged  by  whelming  a  flower-pot  over  it,  the  hole  at 
bottom  being  filled  up.” 

The  Morel. — Another  correspondent  ( J .  K.  T.),  asks  fora  description 
of  it,  and  we  give  the  following  from  Withering.  “  The  Morel  ( Phallus 
esculentus)  has  an  agreeable  smell.  Stem  hollow,  naked,  white,  one  to 
two  inches  high,  half  to  one  inch  diameter.  Pileus  (cap)  buffy  or  brown¬ 
ish,  entirely  united  to  the  stem,  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  to  that  of  a 
swan’s  egg ;  cells  very  large,  angular  like  a  honey-comb.  Found  about 
May  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  loamy  soil,  not  unfrequent.” 

Peat  Earth. — An  Amateur  writes  to  us  thus: — “There  is  nothing 
about  which  I  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  any  real  information 
than  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  American  plants  can  be  grown  to 
flourish,  where  the  true  peat  from  Wimbledon  or  Bagshot  cannot  be 
obtained.  Is  there  no  process  by  which  peat  of  an  inferior  description 
could  be  made  suitable?  There  is  peat  in  my  immediate  vicinity  which 
is  by  no  means  adverse  to  all  vegetation,  for  (though  no  heath  grows  on 
it)  it  is  well  covered  with  cotton  grass,  orchises,  the  grass  of  Parnassus, 
the  polygala,  centaury,  and  others.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  too  damp, 
and  to  have  too  little  sand,  for  American  plants,  as  you  will  judge  by  the 
specimen  sent.  If,  however,  these  are  its  only  real  defects,  could  they 
not  be  remedied?  If  the  peat  were  ridged  and  well  turned  over  for 
eighteen  months,  and  mixed  largely  with  sand  and  silver-sand,  would  it 
then  be  fit  for  use,  or  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  peat  itself 
which  is  deleterious,  and  which  no  pains  or  admixture  will  overcome?” 
Yours  is  so  common  a  case,  that  we  have  given  it  more  than  usual  space 
and  attention.  The  soil  you  sent  is  totally  different  from  the  peat  soil  of 
places  abounding  in  heath  [Erica),  and  approaches  very  closely  to  that 
bog  earth  so  abounding  in  vegetable  matter  as  to  be  consumable  as  fuel. 
Every  ten  parts  of  it,  when  quite  dry,  we  find  contain  three  parts  of  vege¬ 
table  matter.  This  is  not  so  much  as  is  contained  by  the  fuel-bog-soil, 
but  still  is  a  great  excess.  Besides,  we  fear  that  it  contains  too  much 
oxide  of  iron.  However,  it  abounds  in  fibry  matter,  and  much  siliceous 
sand,  so  that  it  justifies  a  trial,  and  if  you  mix  it  with  sharp  drift  sand  in 
the  proportion  of  one  barrow  load  of  the  bog-soil  to  one  barrow  load  of 
sand,  and  have  it  turned  over  ten  or  twelve  times  for  a  year,  it  may  answer. 

Cochin-China  Fowls  ( J .  Rogers).— Write  to  Mr.  Punchard,  Blunt’s 
Hall,  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 


Canker  in  the  Apple  (Longville). — This  disease  arises  from  such 
dissimilar  causes,  as  old  age,  stagnant  water  in  the  soil,  bruises,  &c., 
that  it  is  impossible  to  state  a  remedy.  All  that  we  said  last  week  about 
canker  in  the  pear  (page  36 1 ),  is  applicable  to  the  same  disease  in  the 
apple. 

Dahlia  Roots  ( W .  (?.). — Keeping  these  in  the  shade  for  twenty  days 
after  taking  them  up  was  not  sufficient  to  dry  them ;  and  then  putting 
them  into  a  loft,  and  never  looking  at  themuntil  the  end  of  February,  was 
about  the  most  careless  treatment  you  could  adopt.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  storing  ;  and  the  storing  is  best  in  a  single  layer 
covered  with  very  dry  sand,  in  a  very  dry,  cool  place,  where  you  can  fre¬ 
quently  examine  them,  and  remove  any  tubers  which  become  mouldy 
or  decayed. 

Botany  (J.  B.  ill.). — Study  Henfrey’s  Outlines  of  Botany,  and  Smith’s 
Introduction  to  Botany. 

Poultry-yard  ( Q—d ). — We  should  have  the  yard  laid  down  partly  1 
with  common  grass  seeds,  appropriate  to  the  soil,  and  partly  with  gravel. 
There  ought  to  be  a  corner  supplied  with  coal-ashes  and  limy  rubbish, 
in  which  the  fowls  may  bask,  and  from  which  they  may  obtain  materials  for 
their  egg-shells.  You  are  quite  correct  in  sheltering  your  dwarf  pear- 
trees.  We  should  keep  the  shelter  on  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night,  except 
in  cold  weather,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  blossom-buds  bursting,  j 
So  soon  as  these  burst  you  must  uncover  in  the  day-time,  except  in 
frosty  or  inclement  weather. 

Old  Fuchsias  Breaking  in  the  Dark,  &c.  ( J .  R.). — See  Mr.  ! 
Fish’s  paper  to-day. 

General  Management  of  Cactus  Tribe  (Ibid). — Grow  and  ripen 
shoots  in  summer ;  keep  dry  and  at  rest  in  winter ;  water  in  spring,  when  > 
showing,  and  when  in  bloom.  See  along  article  by  Mr.  Fish  not  long  ago. 

Peach  or  Apricot  on  Back  Wall  of  Conservatory  (Ibid). —  I 
“  Where  there  is  a  walk  all  round,  border  two  feet  wide,  length  ten  feet,  | 
depth  two  feet.”  In  this  circumstance  you  will  succeed  better  with  a 
peach  than  with  an  apricot ;  but  a  Bellegarde  peach,  or  a  Moorpark 
apricot,  could  only  do  well  by  your  keeping  the  house  low  in  temperature 
in  winter,  seldom  raising  it  above  40°  by  fire-heat.  If  you  ranged  from  45° 

1  to  50°,  you  would  expand  the  blossoms  prematurely,  and  then  in  spring 
you  would  require  a  higher  temperature  than  would  suit  the  generality 
of  greenhouse  plants.  By  keeping  a  cool  temperature  in  winter,  your 
trees  would  open  their  blossoms  about  a  fortnight,  or  more,  earlier  than 
in  the  open  air ;  and,  provided  your  greenhouse  plants  did  not  shade  the 
tree  in  summer,  we  believe  you  would  succeed  well,  provided  the  bottom 
of  your  border  was  open,  or  well  drained.  Still,  we  would  say  yes  to 
your  enquiry,  likewise,  as  to  planting  such  a  wall  with  ornamental  plants, 
as  your  house  would  maintain  more  of  a  unity  of  expression  ;  and  for 
choice,  we  would  direct  you  to  what  was  said  last  season  about  oranges 
for  such  a  place,  and  to  what  was  said  last  week  about  camellias,  and,  if 
these  did  not  suit  you,  then  there  is  the  Acacia  armata,  beautiful  with  its 
green  foliage  at  all  times,  and  its  golden  yellow  in  winter  and  spring ; 
and  then  there  are  many  creepers,  such  as  the  passifloras ;  and  last,  not 
least,  you  might  render  the  back  of  your  wall  quite  unique  by  covering 
it  with  the  stronger-growing  cactus,  such  as  speciosissimus ;  while  in 
front  of  them,  in  the  border,  you  might  plant  the  smaller  sorts.  How 
nice  such  a  wall  would  look  covered  with  speciosissimus,  and  every 
here  and  there  a  bunch  grafted  in  of  the  truncatum,  Russellianum,  &c. 

May  Camellias  be  Cut-in  freely  (T.  S.  Stock). — Yes.  See  what 
was  said  last  week.  They  will  stand  it  freely,  if  you  can  give  them  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  higher  temperature  afterwards.  The 
easiest  mode  of  propagating  Camellias,  is  by  grafting  on  nice  young 
stocks  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  placing  them  in  a  nice,  sweet  hotbed. 
Cuttings  are  easiest  struck  now  before  growth  has  commenced,  or  early  in 
autumn,  after  growth  is  consolidated;  each  bud,  by  splitting  the  wood  up 
the  middle,  will  make  a  cutting,  but  it  must  have  time.  Liquid-manure 
to  Camellias  in  flower,  must  be  given  more  sparingly  now  than  when 
the  plants  are  commencing  growth,  as  if  too  powerful,  the  buds  will  be 
thrown  off,  or  the  blooms  will  be  blotched.  Err  on  the  safe  side  at  all 
times.  If  you  had  mentioned  your  manure  medium,  we  could  have  ad¬ 
vised  you  better.  One  ounce  of  guano,  and  two  ounces  of  super-phosphate 
of  lime,  would  do  for  a  four- gallon  pail.  A  shovelful  of  soot  would  do 
for  a  thirty-six  gallon  barrel.  We  use  it  stronger  at  other  times.  Two 
or  three  spadesful  of  horse  or  cow-dung  would  do  for  a  similar  barrel, 
after  the  rankness  was  gone.  It  is  the  most  economical  mode  to  make 
up  a  barrel  rather  strong  and  dilute  it  as  used — but  err  on  the  safe  side. 

Wall-Trees  Dying  (A  Young  Gardener). — Pray  do  not  blame  your 
wall,  neither  the  aspect.  If  your  trees  do  not  thrive,  be  assured  neither 
of  the  former  are  to  blame.  The  whole  is  self-evident ;  what  you  term 
“  soil”  is  not  befitting  the  trees,  perhaps  naturally  infertile,  or  of  wrong 
texture,  or  deficient  in  organic  matter.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  best  to 
obtain  professional  advice  from  those  of  long  standing  in  their  profession. 

Tulip  Bed  (The  Wife  of  a  Clergyman).— The  tulips  will  flower  a 
month  earlier  than  you  expect,  and  if  you  sow  the  Nemophilas  now  over 
the  tulips  they  will  just  succeed  the  tulips,  and  no  more,  but  if  you  can 
collect  seedlings  of  them  about  the  garden  from  self-sown,  or  otherwise, 
last  autumn,  and  plant  them  thickly  among  the  tulips,  they  will  be  in 
bloom  by  the  end  of  April,  and  ready  to  come  off  along  with  the  tulips, 
or  sooner,  to  make  room  for  the  summer  crop.  Clarkias  will  not  do  over 
any  of  the  spring  bulbs  ;  they  grow  “  too  high  and  branchy,”  as  you  say. 

Roses  Again  (J.  P.  P.  H.).—  Make  a  selection  from  our  lists  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  evergreen  climbing  roses,  adding  The  Garland,  alias  Madame 
d’Arbley,  and  the  Crimson  Boursault,  and  we  could  do  no  more  for  you. 

Hybridizing  (One  who  knows  you). — If  you  really  do  know  us,  you 
must  know,  also,  that  we  do  not  willingly  put  our  spoon  into  another 
man’s  pot.  If  you  had  read  attentively  one-half  of  what  we  wrote,  you 
would  have  known  that  Dr.  Herbert  had  given  four  cases  which  proved 
the  direct  contrary.  We  all  of  us  know  so  very  little  of  these  things, 
that  it  is  foolish  to  deduce  guiding  rules  yet,  certainly  not  from  anything 
we  know  of  about  the  cactus  family.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who 
can  make  out  a  species  from  a  variety  in  any  of  the  sections,  that  is  all. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera¬ 
tures  of  these  days  are  50.8°  and  31.5°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  69°,  occurred  on  the  20th  in  1836  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  18°  on  the  18th 
in  1850.  During  the  period  113  days  were  fine,  and  on  62  rain  fell. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CROWFOOTS — RANUNCULACE7E. 

RANUNCULUS. 

(Continued  from  page  349.) 

Section  with  Leaves  Cut  or  Lobed. 

Ranunculus  acris  :  Upright  Meadow  Crowfoot ;  Butter¬ 
cups. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial.  Root  rather  tuberous, 
with  many  long,  simple,  white,  fibres.  Stem  two  feet  high, 
erect,  cylindrical,  hollow,  leafy,  clothed  with  close-pressed 
hairs  or  bristles  ;  much  branched  above,  and  many  flowered. 
Root  leaves  on  long  upright  hairy  footstalks,  with  three  or  five 
deep  lobes ;  lobes  variously  subdivided  and  cut,  more  or 
less  hairy,  deep-purple  at  points  of  segments ;  stem-leaves 
nearly  stalkless,  but  sheathing  the  joints,  with  fewer  and 
narrower  segments  ;  uppermost  stem-leaves  much  smaller,  in 
tbree  narrow  entire  lobes ;  sometimes  simple  and  narrow. 
Flowers  bright  yellow,  on  round  even  stal/cs,  covered  with 
close  hairs,  and  not  furrowed.  Calyx ^  hairy,  spreading, 
coloured,  deciduous.  Nectary  covered  by  a  scale.  Seeds 
flatly  convex,  like  those  of  the  Yetch,  smooth,  brown,  with  a 
small,  slightly  curved  point. 

Places  where  found. — Very  common  in  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures.  It  is  found  in  wet  spots,  even  on  our  loftiest  moun¬ 
tains,  but  becomes  there  single -flowered  and  small. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  and  July. 

History. — A  double  variety  is  known  in  our  gardens  as 
Double-yellow  Bachelors  Buttons.  Its  juices  are  so  acrid, 
that  gathering  the  plant,  and  carrying  it  some  distance  in 
the  naked  hand,  causes  the  skin  in  contact  with  it  to  be  in¬ 
flamed.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it,  but  cows,  horses,  and  pigs, 
reject  it,  except  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  and  then  they  will 
only  nibble  off  the  points  of  the  youngest  shoots,  which  are 
less  acrid  than  the  older  growths.  When  made  into  hay  it 
loses  its  acridity,  but  is  too  woody  to  afford  much  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  name  of  Butter-cups,  applied  commonly  to  the 
flowers  of  this  and  of  some  other  species,  arose  from  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  yellow  colour  given  to  butter  by 
rich  pasturage  is  occasioned  by  these  flowers  so  usually 
found  there. 

Ranunculus  arvensis  :  Corn  Crowfoot. 

Description. — It  is  an  annual.  Root  fibrous.  Herbage  of 
a  pale  shining  green,  nearly  smooth.  Stem  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  erect,  in  a  favourable  soil  much  branched,  cylin¬ 
drical,  leafy,  downy  at  top.  Leaves  alternate,  the  upper  ones 
partly  opposite,  all  once  or  twice  divided  in  a  three-fold 
manner,  with  narrow-spear-head,  bluntish,  mostly  entire, 
rather  fleshy  segments.  Flowers  small,  lemon-coloured, 
solitary,  on  simple  stalks  opposite  to  the  leaves.  Calyx 
spreading,  narrow,  hairy,  yellowish.  Petals  reversed  egg- 
shaped.  Seeds  large,  each  with  an  upright  awl-shaped  point, 
their  flat  sides  densely  armed  with  numerous,  sharp,  pro¬ 
minent  prickles. 


Places  where  found. — Common  in  com -fields. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  to  August. 

History. — It  is  a  violent  poison.  Three  ounces  of  its 
juice  killed  a  dog  in  four  minutes.  Yet  in  Italy,  sheep  and 
other  animals  are  said  to  eat  it,  although  it  is  so  acrid  as  to 
cause  cholic  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  In  Britain 
this  is  not  known  to  occur,  perhaps  because  the  plant  is 
chiefly  found  in  corn-fields,  where  cattle  are  not  admitted 
until  the  stems  are  dead  or  dying.  In  the  cases  of  sheep 
poisoned  by  it  in  Italy,  pouring  vinegar  ‘down  their  throats 
was  found  to  be  the  best  remedy.  Not  being  very  luxuriant, 
it  is  not  a  formidable  weed,  but  being  most  frequent  on  poor 
soils,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Hungerweed,  in  some 
districts.  Its  poisonous  qualities  should  make  cultivators 
careful  to  destroy  it.  Parkinson  says  that  the  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  the  field  Crowfoot  healeth  scabs  and  the  itch, 
but  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  long  upon  the 
places  ;  it  is  likewise  used,  he  adds,  to  check  the  falling  off 
of  the  hair,  the  head  being  washed  with  it  warmed,  and 
after  two  or  three  hours  washed  off  with  fresh  warm  water. 

Ranunculus  hederaceus  :  Ivy-like  Crowfoot ;  Ivy -leaved 
Crowfoot ;  Ivy-leaved  Water  Crowfoot. 


Description. — This,  a  perennial,  is  a  little,  smooth,  branch¬ 
ing,  creeping  or  floating  herb,  sending  down  rootlets  from 
each  joint  of  its  hollow  leafy  stem.  Roots  numerous,  simple, 
whitish.  Leaves  shining,  rather  fleshy,  stalked,  opposite  or 
alternate,  with  three  or  five  shallow  lobes,  some  kidney¬ 
shaped  ;  then-  colour  dark  green,  often  with  a  black  spot  on 
the  disk ;  leaf-stalks  flattened.  Flowers  small,  with  narrow 
white  petals ,  and  from  five  or  twelve  stamens,  but  rarely  more 
than  seven.  Nectary  a  yellowish,  naked  pore.  Seeds  swollen, 
with  minute  transverse  wrinkles,  about  the  size  of  a  Yetch 
seed. 

Places  where  found. — On  the  mud  of  shallow  ditches,  and 
slow  rivulets. 

Time  of  flowering. — May  to  August. 

History. — Ray,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Mapletoft,  says 
that  the  clear  liquid  made  from  a  handful  each  of  the  young 
tops  of  Alder  shoots,  Ivy -leaved  Crowfoot,  and  Sage,  soaked 
all  night  in  white  wine,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  dropsical 
and  scorbutic  cases.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  state  how 
it  is  to  be  applied.  (Smith,  Withering,  Martyn,  Ray.) 


We  must  select  one  more  letter  from  those  of  Dr.  James 
Anderson  before  we  pass  on  to  the  letters  from  others 
of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  correspondents,  and  we  select  it  be¬ 
cause  it  throws  considerable  light  upon  a  controversy 
which  engaged  very  much  of  the  attention  of  gardeners 
and  naturalists  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 


tury.  In  1797,  Dr.  Anderson  removed  from  Scotland, 
and  settled  at  Isleworth,  near  London,  where  he  became, 
more  even  than  previously,  immersed  within  a  circle  of 
literary  and  scientific  friends,  who,  like  himself,  de¬ 
lighted  in  everything  connected  with  the  culture  of 
plants.  Just  at  this  time,  Mr.  Forsyth  bad  come  before 
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the  public  with  his  plaister  for  the  renovation  of  de¬ 
cayed  trees,  and  as  we  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find 
reasons  for  differing  from  our  opinion  on  this  subject 
published  two  years  since,  we  may  be  excused  for  quoting 
what  we  then  stated.  Mr.  Forsyth  laid  claim  to  success 
in  his  research  after  this  sanitative  composition;  for  he 
published  “  an  account  of  a  method  of  cure  invented  and 
practised”  by  himself;  and  government  gave  him 
£1,500  for  the  discovery.  They  proposed  to  double  the 
sum  upon  certain  facts  being  established  by  him ;  but 
in  the  meantime  Mr.  Knight,  the  late  president  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  stept  forth  in  the  discharge  of  a 
distasteful  public  duty — to  dispute  Mr.  Forsyth’s  title  to 
any  reward.  We  have  had  occasion  to  examine  minutely 
into  the  merits  of  the  contest,  and  regret  to  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  composition  Mr.  Forsyth 
employed  was  borrowed  from  Hitt,  and  other  writers 
upon  the  cultivation  of  trees ;  and  that  the  cures  he 
alleged  to  have  effected  were  not  of  the  extent  or  im¬ 
portance  certified. 

The  plaister  trumpeted  abroad  by  Mr.  Forsyth  for  healing 
the  wounds  and  restoring  the  vigour  of  decayed  trees  was 
thus  compounded.  One  bushel  of  fresh  cow-dung ;  half-a- 
bushel  of  lime  rubbish,  that  from  the  ceilings  of  rooms  is 
preferable,  or  powdered  chalk;  half  a-busliel  of  wood  ashes ; 
one- sixteenth  of  a  bushel  of  sand  ;  the  three  last  sifted  fine. 
The  whole  to  be  mixed  and  beaten  together  until  they  form 
a  fine  plaister. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  compound  sufficiently 
differing  from  other  compounds  .  recommended  by  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors  to  entitle  him  to  call 
it  his  invention  ;  but,  supposing  that  an  arbitrary  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  suffices  to 
sustain  such  claims,  still  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
his  assertion,  that  that  composition  has  filled  with  young 
wood  the  hollow  trunks  of  timber  trees,  and  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  parts  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  which 
the  new  wood,  by  the  efficacious  power  of  his  “  poor 
tree’s  plaister,”  had  been  made  to  incorporate  with  the 
old  ;  and  that  trees  so  cured  were  rendered  as  fit  for  the 
navy  as  though  they  had  never  been  injured  ?  Every 
gardener,  every  physiologist,  knows  that  this  could  not 
be  true.  New  wood  and  new  bark  may  be  induced  to 
grow  over  old  wood,  but  no  power,  no  application,  will 
induce  them  to  unite  to  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  Dr. 
Lettsom,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  others,  who  ought  to  have 
been  more  circumspect,  certified  that  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
statements  contained  “nothing  more  than  the  truth;” 
but  they  afterwards  either  acknowledged  that  they  did 
so  on  evidence  that  ought  not  to  have  been  deemed 
sufficient,  or  that  they  meant  no  more  than  to  testify  in 
favour  of  “  the  utility  ”  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  plaister.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  every  application 
excluding  the  rain  and  air  from  a  tree’s  wound  is  of 
j  great  “utility.”  It  is  also  quite  true  that  Mr.  Forsyth 
received  a  parliamentary  grant  of  money,  but  it  was 
granted  upon  inconclusive  evidence  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Ivnight 
observes,  affords  a  much  better  proof  that  he  was  paid 
for  an  important  discovery  than  that  he  made  one.  The 
whole  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  between 
Mr.  Knight  and  Dr.  Lettsom,  can  be  referred  to  in  the 


74th  and  75th  volumes  of  The  Gentleman  $  Magazine, 
and  may  be  read  as  a  warning  how  literary  controversy 
should  not  be  conducted.  Dr.  Lettsom  had  rashly 
attested  to  the  truth  of  that  of  which  he  was  not  a  com-  I 
petent  judge,  and  had  not  the  noble  candour  to  seek  a 
fair  examination ;  whilst  Mr.  Knight  poured  forth  in¬ 
sinuations  and  charges  in  a  wrathful  tone,  very  unbe¬ 
fitting  either  a  philosopher  or  a  gentleman. 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy,  Mr.  Knight  very 
needlessly  charged  Dr.  Anderson  with  acting  from  in¬ 
terested  motives,  and  with  having  written  the  chief 
portion  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  works.  This  Mr.  Forsyth 
denies,  and  as  we  have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
there  the  matter  must  rest.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  accepted  paragraphs  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Anderson, 
for  the  whole  of  that  suggested  in  the  following  letter, 
will  be  found  unacknowledged  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Fruit  Trees. 

DR,  JAMES  ANDERSON  TO  MR.  FORSYTH. 

Isle  worth,  25th  Jan.,  1803. 

Dear  Sir, — In  our  haste  not  to  miss  the  coach  I  find  that 
we  forgot  the  vine  cutting,  which  I  send  along  with  this ;  if 
1  you  think  it  will  be  the  worse  for  being  out  of  the  ground,  I 
can  spare  you  another,  if  you  choose  it,  after  the  frost  is’ 
gone. 

In  reflecting  on  the  passage  we  read  in  Mr.  Knight’s 
pamphlet,  I  think  you  should  quote  the  whole  of  that  para¬ 
graph,  as  it  will  give  you  a  fine  opportunity  of  answering 
his  question  very  handsomely,  which  you  may  do  somewhat 
to  the  following  effect : — 

“  I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight  for  the  very 
handsome  compliment  he  has,  unintentionally  it  is  true, 
here  paid  to  my  practice.  If  I  could  be  vain  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  I  certainly  should  he  so  of  this,  because  it  comes 
from  one  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  flatter, 
and  it  exhibits  my  plaster  in  a  much  more  conspicuous  light 
than  I  should  otherwise  perhaps  have  thought  of;  I  there¬ 
fore  shall  answer  his  question  with  pleasure.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  is  put,  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  K.  thinks  that  the  operation  of  cutting  over  a  decayed 
peach  tree  is  attended  with  so  much  danger  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  a  great  proportion  of  those  which  have 
been  so  cut  over  from  dying.  In  this  opinion  I  believe  he 
will  be  corroborated  by  a  great  majority'  of  those  gardeners 
who  have  attempted  it  in  the  common  mode  of  practice ;  I 
have,  however,  the  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assure  him,  that 
from  the  time  that  I  applied  my  salve  to  these  wounded 
trees,  which  is  now  a  great  many  year's,  it  escapes  my  recol¬ 
lection,  and  that  of  others  who  have  been  constantly 
employed  in  the  gardens  of  Kensington,  if  a  single  tree, 
whether  apiicot,  peach,  or  nectarine,  has  died  from  being 
cut  over  when  under  my  mode  of  management,  altlio’  on 
some  occasions  that  operation  has  been  performed  under 
circumstances  extremely  unfavourable,  in  particular  four 

trees - peach  [and  so  on,  naming  the  particular  kinds 

of  fruit  trees  that  were  dug  out  and  laid  upon  the  heap  of 
mould  exposed  to  the  frost,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
them].  Nor  is  it  a  few  only  of  these  kinds  of  trees  that 
have  been  cut  down  by  me  and  renewed;  for  I  find,  upon  a 
survey  made  with  a  view  to  answer  this  question,  that  there 
are  now  growing  in  Kensington  gardens  no  fewer  than 
(sixty)  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot  tree's  that  have  been  so 
cut  down  and  renewed,  and  which  are  now  in  as  flourishing 
a  state  as  I  could  wish  trees  of  that  sort  to  be.  Neither 
were  these  operations  performed  in  secret,  or  with  a  view  to 
concealment  of  any  sort,  but  openly,  under  the  eye  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  gardeners  employed  in  that  ground, 
who  have  all  had  opportunities  of  observing  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  these  experiments,  if  they  chose  it. 

“  As  to  the  allegations  of  Mr.  K.,  that  if  such  decayed  trees 
have  actually  set  out  new  shoots  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
from  the  roots  only,  and  nowhere  else — the  short  answer  to 
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this  is,  that  he  is  here  under  a  great  mistake.  Every  gar¬ 
dener  knows  if  this  had  been  the  case  the  trees  must  all 
have  been  budded  anew  before  they  had  come  into  bearing. 
None  of  those  trees  have  been  budded  afresh,  unless  it 
was  a  few  which  carried  fruit  of  a  kind  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  propagate,  which  were  budded  with  better  sorts.  So  far 
is  the  operation  of  budding  in  this  case  from  being  neces¬ 
sary,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  some  old  trees 
(particularly  one  kind  of  cherry),  in  order  to  preserve  the 
kind  of  fruit  they  carried,  which  could  be  obtained  nowhere 
else,  and  which  were  past  bearing.  They  have  now  great 
!  plenty  of  young  wood,  and  in  full  bearing. 

“  I  ought  surely  to  thank  this  gentleman  for  having  in- 
i  duced  me  to  bring  forward  these  strong  facts  to  the  public, 
which  I.  otherwise  should  not  have  thought  of  doing.  From 
the  same  consideration  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
i  prospect  of  having  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  investi¬ 
gated  upon  the  spot  by  gentlemen  who  will  not  be  suspected 
of  partiality  to  me,  under  the  watchful  superintendance  of 
Mr.  Knight,  at  a  meeting  proposed  by  Dr.  Anderson  for  that 
purpose,*  aud  which  I  hope  nothing  will  prevent  taking 
place.  The  more  minute  the  investigation  shall  be,  it  will 
be  found  to  be,  as  in  the  above  instance,  the  more  satis 
factory  to  me.” 

You  may  put  the  above,  or  such  parts  of  it  as  you  approve, 
into  your  own  words.  But  on  no  account  omit  your  table  of 
the  produce  of  fruit,  which  I  shall  wish  to  see  before  you 
put  it  to  the  press.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Jas.  Anderson. 

Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  the  enclosed. 


GOSSIP. 

On  the  4th  instant,  at  the  National  Floricultural  Society,  Mr. 
Edwards  was  re-elected  its  honorary  secretary.  Trust  in 
|  the  soundness  of  its  decisions  has  been  for  some  time 
declining,  and  now  that  the  society  has  proclaimed  that  even 
those  against  whom  grave  charges  of  dishonest  shewing 
remain  unrefuted  are  not  thereby  disqualified  for  its  most 
influential  offlces,  that  trust  must  be  still  more  weakened ; 
and  few  will  think  that  they  act  correctly  by  continuing  to 
bestow  upon  it  encouragement. 

The  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society  have  issued 
a  goodly  schedule  of  prizes  for  1852.  The  exhibition  days 
are  April  29;  May  25;  June  23;  July  29;  and  September  23. 

Some  months  since,  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper  as  a  fumi- 
\  gator  was  advocated  in  our  pages ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see, 
“  in  a  contemporary  journal,”  that  Mr.  W.  P.  Ayres,  of 
Brooklands  Nursery,  Blackheath,  after  acknowledging  that 
;  he  was  indebted  to  us  for  the  suggestion,  adds — 

“  A  short  time  back,  having  no  tobacco-paper,  and  not 
liking  to  give  4s.  6d.  per  pound  for  tobacco,  I  made  an 
experiment  of  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  and  Cayenne 
combined,  and  am  delighted  with  the  result.  Choosing  a 
damp  still  night,  about  two  quarts  of  glowing  fire  was 
placed  upon  a  wire  sieve,  and  that  was  elevated  upon  three 
bricks  in  the  pathway  of  the  centre  house  (three  being 
smoked  at  the  same  time)  to  increase  the  draught.  Over 
!  the  fire  some  nitre-paper,  torn  into  small  pieces,  was  placed, 

:  then  a  handful  of  damp  stable  litter,  and  then  the  tobacco, 
which  had  been  damped  and  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  pepper.  The  quantity  used  was  6  oz.  of  tobacco,  and 
j  2  oz.  of  Cayenne,  the  expense  being  about  3s. ;  and  the 
!  houses  were  90  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  tolerably  lofty. 

One  hour  after  the  fire  was  out,  not  a  living  insect  could  be 
j  found ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  tobacco  and  Cayenne  did 
fully  as  much  execution  as  when  we  used  7  lbs.  of  tobacco- 
paper  at  an  expense  of  10s.  fid.  The  Cayenne  was  a 
j  common  kind,  which  I  purchased  at  8d.  per  ounce  ;  but  no 
doubt  common  Chillies  would  be  better  than  adulterated 
pepper,  and  these  I  intend  to  grow  for  my  own  rise  this 
season.  Thus  you  see  “  fumigators”  are  rendered  useless; 
a  very  small  quantity  of  tobacco  with  Cayenne  is  sufficient, 
and  what  is  still  better,  the  horrible  stench  of  strong 
tobacco  or  tobacco-paper  is  got  rid  of ;  for  with  the  small 
quantity  used,  the  smell  is  driven  quite  off  in  24  hours. 
Let  me,  however,  caution  the  reader  that  the  tobacco  and 

*  See  his  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  —  Morning  Chronicle, 
Jan.  26. 


Cayenne,  in  addition  to  destroying  insects,  are  an  excellent 
recipe  to  “catch  a  good  cold;” — for  myself,  my  foreman,  and 
an  assistant,  had  each  to  pay  that  penalty  for  our  knowledge. 
It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  the  house  if  the 
fire  is  properly  lighted  at  the  first  start,  and  the  paper,  litter, 
and  tobacco  are  damped  at  the  time  they  are  put  on.  If 
the  sieve  is  placed  near  the  door,  then  by  opening  it  a  little 
the  draught  is  increased,  and  the  necessity  for  entering 
entirely  obviated.” 


HAIRY  CATHCARTIA. 

( Cathcartia  villosa)—  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4590. 


This  is  a  new  genus  of  poppyworts,  named  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  honour  of  J.  F.  Cathcart,  one  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  district  judges  in  Bengal.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Sikkim  Hymalaya,  where  it  was  discovered 
hy  Dr.  Hooker  when  on  his  late  mission  to  the  east, 
whence  he  sent  seeds  of  it  to  the  Kew  Gardens  in  1850. 
It  there  flowered  last  June,  and  ripened  seeds  the  follow¬ 
ing  month,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  is  only  an 
ephemeral  addition  to  botanical  collections,  and  little 
suited  to  our  present  style  of  gardening.  A  poppy-like, 
hardy  annual,  with  yellow  nodding  flowers,  holding  in 
bloom  hut  a  few  weeks  in  the  height  of  summer,  is  not 
likely  to  attract  much  public  attention,  unless  its  roots 
prove  perennial,  of  which  there  is  some  hope.  The 
usual  treatment  of  hardy  annuals  will  suit  it,  and  by 
sowing  it  in  April,  and  at  the  end  of  May,  and  again  in 
July,  its  duration  may  probably  be  lengthened  for  some 
months. 


Mr.  Cathcart  is  well  deserving  of  such  a  commemoration 
s  is  afforded  by  this  plant,  for  “during  a  residence  at 
lorjeling  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  illustration  of 
he  botany  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  superintended  the 
ixecution  by  native  artists,  at  his  own  expense,  of  a  collec- 
ion  of  upwards  of  700  folio  coloured  plates  of  Himalayan 
ilants.”  B-  J- 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FORCING. 

The  pressure  of  enquiries  for  advice  at  this  exceed- 
[  ingly  busy  period,  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  pace 
with  every  individual  necessities,  especially  if  treated 
singly  and  in  detail.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  occasion¬ 
ally  to  advert  to,  and  explain,  those  general  principles 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  keys  to  the  whole  art  of  forcing, 
from  the  cherry  up  to  the  pine-apple ;  which  two  may  he 
taken  as  the  minimum  and  maximum  extremes  for  the 
application  of  artificial  warmth. 

First  of  all,  heat.  This  we  must  consider  under  two 
heads — artificial  and  natural  heat;  for  their  effects  are 
very  different.  Now  that  the  sun  gets  much  power,  let 
a  jealous  eye  be  kept  on  all  fires;  more  harm  is  done  by 
an  improper  application  of  artificial  heat  than  by  star¬ 
vation,  especially  in  the  forenoon.  Not  every  forcer  is 
aware,  or  fully  on  his  guard,  as  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
rate  at  which  temperatures  rise  on  a  bright  morning  in 
March  or  April,  say  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock,  especially 
if  a  fire  has  been  used  through  the  night.  Even  as  our 
politicians  are  wont  to  say,  that  election  battles  must  be 
principally  fought  in  the  registration  courts,  so  must 
the  forcers  chief  battle  be  fought  in  that  out-of the-way 
place,  called  a  stoke-hole.  Good  gardeners,  men  of  long 
experience,  are  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  peep  at 
l  their  fire-places ;  there  is  no  leaving  these  things  en¬ 
tirely  to  underlings,  for  it  so  happens  that,  not  only  is  a 
crop  of  fruit  perilled  by  injudicious  firing,  but  the 
pocket  also  suffers.  The  safest  practice  is  to  cause  every 
fire  to  be  put  out  soon  after  six  on  every  fine  morning, 
the  fire  holes  raked  clean,  and  the  fire  immediately  laid 
for  lighting,  which  may  be  done  about  eleven  o’clock. 
The  remaining  heat  of  the  furnace  walls  will  dry  any 
rough  material  for  lighting  speedily.  Of  course,  if  the 
afternoon  is  likely  to  prove  bright  and  warm,  the  fire 
will  require  but  little  encouragement;  these  things  must 
be  ruled  by  common  sense  and  a  prudent  forecast. 
Every  gardener  is,  or  ought  to  be,  weather  wise,  not  pro¬ 
phetically  for  weeks  or  months,  but,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  a  capital  forestaller  of  what  the  afternoon 
and  night  may  be. 

And  now  as  to  sun-heat,  the  great  elixir  of  the  vege¬ 
table  world.  Let  us  in  the  first  place  remind  our  readers 
that  it  is  much  more  economical  than  fire-heat,  and  not 
to  despise  it  because  it  is  cheap. 

Much  sun-heat  is  thrown  away,  if  we  may  apply  such 
an  expression,  and  this  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  is, 
we  fear,  unavoidable  with  those  who  are  not  real  practi- 
cals.  "W  e  here  write  guardedly,  for  better  waste  sun- 
heat  than  burn  the  foliage  of  plants,  or,  indeed,  en¬ 
courage  such  an  extreme  temperature,  as  although  it 
may  not  at  once  show  what  is  technically  termed  burn¬ 
ing,  or  scorching,  yet,  by  causing  excessive  vegetable 
perspiration,  lays  the  foundation  of  weakness.  Soon, 
however,  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian,  let  pre- 
parations  be  made  by  the  forcer  to  turn  his  heat  to 
account.  It  may  be  the  day  is  fitfully  blight — if  so,  a 
slight  reduction  of  ventilation  may  be  effected,  and  as 
eaily  as  two  o  clock,  taking  care  to  keep  a  jealous  eye  on 
the  affair  for  another  hour  or  so.  A  person  in  the  habit 
i  of  watching  the  clouds  can  soon  tell  how  to  judge  these 
I  things.  If  they  are  in  huge  fields,  of  course  there  will 
be  bursts  of  sunshine,  with  gluts  of  deep  shade ;  if  a 
|  mottled  sky,  and  the  clouds  in  well-divided  masses, 
much  sun-heat  may  be  indulged  in ;  and  so  on  with 
other  classifications  of  the  clouds. 
i  But  here  another  aspect  of  the  question  presents 
i  itself  we  have  yet  another  powerful  agent  to  contend 
against  the  wind.  In  all  cases  of  cutting  winds,  we 
;  find  it  the  best  policy  to  sustain  a  moderate  temperature ; 
in  fact,  if  very  severe,  to  fall  to  the  minimum  point,  or 
nearly  so ;  by  such  means  we  are  not  driven  to  any 
material  amount  of  ventilation,  in  the  event  of  bursts 


of  sunshine,  which  must  be  the  case  if  much  firing  is 
used.  In  such  cases,  too,  a  considerable  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  may  in  general  be  applied,  espe¬ 
cially  whilst  the  houses  are  under  ventilation  ;  this  will 
soften  the  dryness  of  a  too  lively  atmosphere,  which 
carries  with  too  great  a  rapidity  dry  heat  from  pipes  or 
flues. 

Of  course  at  night  no  air  will  be  given  under  such 
circumstances ;  as  before  observed,  the  forcer  should 
betake  himself  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  convenient. 
The  hanging  of  canvass,  or  other  breaks,  before  the 
apertures,  is  of  excellent  service  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  especially  before  points  of  entrance,  which  will 
generally  be  at  the  lower  levels. 

As  to  the  principles  of  ordinary  ventilation,  they  are 
simple  enough.  What  is  termed  “giving  air,”  by  no 
means  expresses  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  opening 
of  sashes  may  be  employed.  Air  is  given  to  let  out  sur¬ 
plus  heat,  to  enliven  and  renew  the  contaminated  or 
robbed  atmosphere,  and  to  dry  up  moisture  in  excess. 
Now,  each  of  these  processes  require,  it  may  be,  a  differ¬ 
ence  either  in  the  mode,  or  degree,  or  both.  Thus,  in 
order  to  let  out  surplus  heat,  the  apertures  at  the  highest 
level  are  mainly  employed ;  for  by  a  universal  law, 
whether  in-doors  or  out,  heated  ah  will  ascend.  In 
order  to  enliven  or  renew  the  contaminated  atmosphere, 
necessarily  engendered  through  a  partial  exclusion  of 
the  refreshing  current  from  without,  there  should  be  a 
specific  supply  from  a  low  level,  this  supply  delivered  in 
a  ratio  nearly  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  heated  air  passing 
out  at  the  high  level.  If  it  does  not  amount  to  this,  the 
exchange  must  take  place  at  the  high  level,  where  it  will 
be  found,  in  all  cases,  a  sort  of  rotary  motion  is  going 
on,  something  like  the  phenomena  presented  by  water 
in  boiling,  where,  the  fire  being  equal  on  all  sides,  the 
water  springs  like  a  fountain  from  the  outsides,  and 
descends  with  a  beautiful  equality  down  the  centre. 

The  giving  air,  in  order  to  dry  up  moisture  in  excess, 
is  simple  enough.  A  lively  current  is  necessary;  a 
motion  in  the  air,  we  mean,  that  can  be  felt.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  a  necessity  arises  for 
dispersing  stagnated  and  hovering  damps,  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  against  cutting  draughts,  and  this  requires  some 
caution.  Let  us  put  a  case.  Suppose  a  dull  period  in 
February,  of  “  fill  dyke  ”  notoriety,  the  case  in  hand, 
some  early  forcing  or  plant-house,  in  which  an  indul¬ 
gence  in  atmospheric  moisture,  combined  with  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  cloudy  weather  and  a  sluggish  condition  of  air, 
have  produced  evident  signs  of  stagnation  ;  and  now  let 
the  problem  be,  How  to  disperse  stagnation  without 
lowering  the  temperature  in  any  prejudicial  degree  ?  We 
have  a  house,  let  us  say,  in  which  there  is  an  entrance 
of  air  at  a  low  level,  and  an  outlet  at  a  high  level.  Heat, 
artificial  heat,  most  likely  must  be  called  in  requisition, 
and  if  no  danger  exists  from  sun-warmth,  which  is  not 
very  imminent  at  this  early  period,  the  first  point  is  to 
warm  well  the  pipes  or  flues.  Here,  then,  we  have  rare¬ 
faction,  the  basis  of  the  whole  affair — sunshine  or  not. 

And  now  comes  the  question  of  draught,  or,  as  cur 
very  cautious  men  say,  “  cold  currents.”  Well,  and  cold 
currents,  after  several  days  coddling,  are  by  no  means 
congenial  to  vegetation,  unused  to  excessive  draughts 
through  the  medium  of  perspiration,  accompanied  with 
torpidity  of  system  arising  from  a  necessarily  sluggish 
root-action  in  the  early  spring.  It  should  here  be 
observed,  that  the  question  of  draughts  or  currents  is 
one  of  demand  and  supply.  If  the  demand,  or  in  other 
words  the  escape  of  heated  air,  is  faster  than  the  entrance 
of  the  cold  air,  the  current  will  be  livelier,  and  vice 
versa.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  a  copious  admission  of 
front  air  at  so  early  a  period  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  well-being  of  highly-excited  and  tender  plants ; 
therefore  the  admissions  at  a  low  level,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  cold  air,  must  be  well  broken.  But  it  is 
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astonishing  how  soon  a  free  circulation,  established  by 
means  of  a  very  moderate  yet  certain  entrance,  coupled 
with  as  liberal  an  escape  at  a  high  level  as  circumstances 
permit,  will  disperse  stagnated  damps ;  granted,  that  all 
fresh  applications  of  the  means  of  producing  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  are  withheld.  The  frequent  applica¬ 
tion  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  hothouses  is,  of  all  others, 
j  the  chief  cause  of  the  immense  superiority  in  modern 
plant  and  fruit  culture.  Indeed,  our  great  orchid  growers 
are  so  used  to  the  watery  element,  that  they  may  bo  con- 
i  sidered  nearly  amphibious.  And  not  only  the  frequency 
of  application,  but  the  special  provision  for  a  perma¬ 
nency,  which  almost  every  hothouse  of  any  pretensions 
;  in  these  days  contains,  is  eminently  calculated  to  ensure 
success  in  cultural  matters.. 

To  lay  down  rules  for  its  application  is  somewhat 
difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  inmates  of  our  houses  differ 
so  much.  As  a  maxim,  however,  all  floors  may  be 
moistened  three  times  every  day,  from  the  middle  of 
Eebruary  until  the  end  of  October,  excepting  houses 
containing  ripe  fruit,  such  as  grapes,  &c.  All  connected 
with  forcing  houses  in  which  much  artificial  warmth  is 
used  should  well  consider  the  uses  of  water  as  a  heat 
carrier.  Much  of  what  is  termed  scorching  in  vineries, 
might,  doubtless,  be  prevented  by  a  liberal  application 
of  water  over  floors,  walls,  the  tan,  &c.,  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  very  hot  days.  Very  high 
temperatures  are  liable  to  be  engendered  suddenly  by 
the  intensity  of  the  sun’s  rays,  especially  in  days  when 
there  is  little  wind,  and  some  heat  remains  in  flues  or 
pipes.  Some  six  or  eight  degrees  may  thus  be  dispersed 
in  a  very  short  period  by  that  means,  besides  its  purify¬ 
ing  effects  on  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  Most  of  our 
forced  matters,  too,  enjoy  applications  from  the  syringe 
morning  and  evening,  always  excepting  grapes  in  fruit ; 
these  we  have  long  proved  may  be  grown  in  the  highest 
perfection  without  syringing,  from  the  moment  they 
show  blossoms. 

As  for  light,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  placed  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  controllable  agents;  without  this,  however,  in  a 
proper  ratio,  all  the  other  applications  will,  in  some 
degree,  be  negative.  Let  every  one,  at  least,  keep  all 
his  glass  roofs,  sashes,  &c.,  perfectly  clean. 

R.  Errington. 


HYBRIDISING. 

If  I  had  my  own  way,  I  should  always  prefer  saying 
what  I  had  to  advance  about  any  tribe  or  family  of 
plants,  in  a  consecutive  order,  and,  after  that,  give  a 
digest  of  the  whole  in  the  last  article  on  that  subject,  as 
1  promised  to  do  about  the  Roses  last  autumn,  a  promise, 
by  the  way,  which  still  lies  in  the  bud ;  but  when  such 
j  hasty  orders  come  in  as  that  about  packing  trees  for 
I  Australia,  this  arrangement  goes  to  the  wall,  and  there 
|  is  no  help  for  it.  The  subject  of  improving  plants  by 
;  judicious  crossing,  however,  is  gaining  ground  more 
!  aud  more  every  year,  and  I  must  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  which  offers  for  edging  in  a  few  notes  on 
that  subject  as  often  as  I  can,  because  correspondents 
have  thrown  the  mantle  of  the  cross-breeder  over  my 
shoulders,  and  they  will  draw  me  out,  whether  I  like  it 
or  not.  To  shew  that  I  am  right  about  the  increased 
interest  on  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
a  good  part  of  the  lecture  given  before  the  Horticultural 
Society  the  other- day  was  in  illustration  of  it. 

Every  subject  brought  before  the  Horticultural 
Society,  at  these  meetings  in  Regent-street,  is  lectured 
upon  according  to  the  degree  of  interest  the  subject 
is  known  to  require  or  command ;  and  in  a  large 
room  filled  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
anxious  to  catch  up  every  sentence  about  a  favourite 
subject,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  out  which  way  the  wind 
j  blows.  One  of  the  prettiest  cross-bred  plants  I  have 
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seen  for  years,  was  the  cause  of  bringing  this  subject 
on  the  carpet  at  that  meeting — it  was  a  new  Cyclamen, 
with  white  flowers,  having  pinkish  centres  or  eyes,  and 
raised  from  the  Cyclamen  count,,  and  the  Persian  Cycla¬ 
men,  by  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Painswick,  near  Gloucester,  and, 
after  saying  all  tliat  could  be  said  about  it,  the  lecturer 
strongly  advised  the  company  to  examine  the  plant  for 
themselves  after  the  meeting  was  over,  which  they  did 
with  readiness,  and  Mr.  Atkins  was  on  the  spot,  who 
very  politely  answered  every  question  about  his  seed¬ 
lings  ;  and  if  he  sees  this  page,  we,  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  would  be  very  thankful  if  he  would  kindly 
send  us  a  short  paper  about  his  experiments,  for,  as  he 
himself  acknowledged  at  the  time,  very  few  writers  have 
hit  on  the  right  way  of  going  to  work  with  these  Cycla¬ 
mens.  From  1832  to  183b  I  crossed  some  of  them  every 
season,  but  my  experiments  at  that  time  were  not 
directed  for  the  improvement  of  races,  and  to  this  day  I 
really  know  very  little  about  them. 

There  was  one  more  plant  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
of  much  interest  to  the  flower-gardener,  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  every  one  who  is 
fond  of  choice  new  hardy  plants — it  was  an  evergreen 
Berberis,  from  Nepaul,  called  Berberis Nepalensis.  It  has 
the  same  habit,  and  much  of  the  appearance,  of  the  now 
common  Berberis  aquifolium,  with  one  flower-head  from 
tire  top  of  the  plant,  composed  of  six  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  a  cluster.  It  was  stated  in  reference  to  it, 
that  the  fruit  or  berries  were  oval,  and  deep  purple,  with 
a  beautiful  bloom  like  some  plum  or  black  grape,  and 
that  there  is  another  Berberis  from  India,  much  like  it, 
from  the  Neilgherry  range,  called  acanthus-leaved,  but 
the  fruit  is  quite  round,  and  that,  if  seeds  of  the  two 
were  sent  home  in  one  packet,  they  could  he  easily  sepa¬ 
rated  by  these  marks — the  oval  berry  and  the  round  one. 
When  Mr.  Errington  begins  his  promised  notes  about 
the  crossing  of  fruit-trees  and  bushes,  1  hope  lie  will  not 
overlook  these  evergreen  berberies.  I  expect  great 
things  from  them  in  the  dessert  some  day. 

Another  new  plant,  called  Rhododendron  ciliatuin, 
caused  some  interest,  as  being  the  first  of  the  Sikkim 
rhododendrons  which  flowered  in  Europe.  ’The  plant  was 
only  a  few  inches  high,  the  flowers  a  light  blush,  but  they 
were  forced,  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  a  deeper  tint  in  their 
natural  way;  they  were  very  large  for  so  small  a  plant. 
Its  merits  as  a  dwarf  novelty  for  the  liybridiser  were 
also  lectured  upon  very  earnestly.  This  is  just  as  it 
ought  to  be — a  public  lecturer,  or  a  public  writer,  on 
flowers  and  gardening,  should  never  miss  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  keeping  the  subject  before  the  public,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  improvements  in  all  our  doings  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Along  with  these,  and  many  others  not  within 
my  beat,  was  a  beautiful  large  specimen  of  Forsythia 
viridismna  in  full  bloom. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Wild  Geraniums  again.  We 
left  off  a  fortnight  back  with  crassicaule,  the  best  and 
purest  white  species  for  the  cross- breeder,  and,  I  regret 
to  say,  the  scarcest  one  of  them  in  Europe.  T  had  a 
plant  of  it  in  my  hands  two  years  ago,  and  the  only  one 
then  in  England,  and  probably  on  this  side  of  the 
equator.  It  was  in  a  public  establishment,  but  not  in  a 
nursery,  so  I  must  not  name  the  place,  for  fear  of 
the  trouble  it  would  cause  by  so  many  sending  to  ask 
for  cuttings  of  it.  But  if  I  hear  of  it  getting  into  the 
trade,  or  of  being  in  the  trade,  I  should  name  the  firm 
at  once,  for  I  hold  it  to  be  no  favouritism  to  name  a 
nursery  where  a  very  rare  plant,  like  this,  is  to  be  found 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  I  named  the  nursery  at 
Fool’s  Cray,  in  Kent,  the  other  day,  where  CEnothera 
speciosa  is  to  be  had  on  sale. 

Fulgidum. — This  is  the  only  real  scarlet  geranium  yet 
introduced  of  its  class,  let  us  say  the  greenhouse  class,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  “  Cape  scarlet,”  or  bedding  class. 
It  is  a  very  thrifty  plant,  and  very  easy  to  manage,  also 
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very  hardy,  and  not  uncommon  in  the  nurseries.  Tt 
comes  into  flower  in  May,  and  after  two  months,  it  likes 
to  go  to  rest  for  the  season,  like  many  more  of  them 
when  grown  in  a  pot,  hut  plant  it  out  on  a  good  south 
border,  about  the  end  of  May,  and  it  will  go  on  flower¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  the  season.  I  left  it  in  bloom  at 
Shrubland  Park  at  the  end  of  last  October,  where  it 
stood  three  years,  hut  I  had  no  cross  from  it,  having 
only  tried  its  pollen  on  one  or  two  of  the  fancy  sorts, 
which  did  not  take  effect,  but  that  is  of  no  moment,  as 
we  all  know  it  to  he  a  ready  breeder  with  several  of  the 
sections.  The  most  popular  cross  at  present  from  fulgi¬ 
dum  is  flexuosum,  the  pollen  parent  being  scepeflorens, 
and  the  seed-bearer  fulgidum. 

Here  I  must  remark,  that  the  first  grand  error  into 
which  the  last  race  of  cross-breeders,  or  florists,  had 
fallen,  wras  by  letting  in  the  black  spots  through  reni- 
forme  into  this  scarlet  strain.  These  black  spots,  small 
though  they  were  at  that  early  period,  have  gone  on 
increasing  ever  since,  and  deprived  us,  at  the  present 
day,  of  splendid  large  clear  scarlet  blossoms  on  our 
greenhouse  geraniums,  that  would  equal,  if  not  eclipse, 
the  brilliancy  of  Punch  or  Tom  Thumb.  Only  think 
for  one  moment  of  the  thrill  and  sensation  that  would 
pass  through  the  gardening  mind  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  if  Mr.  Beck,  or  Mr.  Hoyle,  or  any 
other  of  our  great  breeders,  were  to  bring  up  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  next  May  a  seedling  florist’s  Geranium,  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  loaded  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
Ajax,  and  of  as  brilliant  a  scarlet  as  those  of  Tom 
Thumb,  or  any  of  that  race.  Why  neither  Ajax  nor 
Achilles  himself  created  such  a  stir  before  the  walls  of 
Troy ;  and  yet  the  thing  wras,  and  is  now,  as  easily  to 
be  effected  as  to  have  marked  the  three  front  petals  of 
ocellata  with  darkish  spots,  provided  that  our  forefathers 
had  understood  the  effect  of  mixing  the  breeds  of  these 
geraniums  in  their  day  as  we  find  it  to  he  at  the  present. 
Therefore,  admitting  this  to  he  the  truth,  or  at  any  rate, 
to  be  a  feasible  theory,  why  not  go  hack  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  begin  afresh  with  fulgidum  and  cortusce- 
folium,  or  sanguineum,  on  the  one  hand,  for  scarlets  ;  and 
then,  il  sanguineum  left  traces  of  the  dark  streaks  around 
its  own  eye  on  the  offspring,  endeavour  to  wash  them 
out  by  the  pollen  of  echinatum,  or  better  still,  by  that  of 
crassicaule  1  Cross  and  recross  in  this  strain,  always 
rejecting  every  seedling  which  shows  a  dark  spot,  or 
dot,  or  streak,  until  you  have  gained  your  size  and  form 
in  scarlets,  pinks,  or  French  whites ;  and  if  you  find  the 
original  brilliancy  of  fulgidum  getting  on  the  wane,  i 
cross  again  with  fulgidum,  not  taking  any  thought 
about  what  is  said  of  crossing  in  and  in,  for  that  is  a 
dark  lantern.  This  second  turn  of  f  ulgidum  will  assur¬ 
edly  destroy  your  fine  shapes,  because  the  flowers  of 
fulgidum  itself  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  shaped  of  all  the 
Leraniums.  A  tyro  might  he  excused  for  calling  them 
ringent,  that  is,  gaping  like  a  Snapdragon  ;  but  then  the 
scarlet  colour  is  so  pure  in  them,  that  we  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  with  it,  and  the  shape  will  fill  in  by  degrees  in 
alter  generations.  Pure  whites,  clear  scarlet,  and  bright 
pinks,  will  never  hurt  each  other  in  crossing,  if  no  other 
tint  or  colour  is  allowed  to  affect  them  down  from  the 
original  wild  species;  hut  from  the  moment  you  admit 
the  least  dark  spot  or  speck,  or  the  faintest  shade  of 
purple  or  lilac,  into  this  clear  strain,  you  are  never  sure 
ot  it  afterwards.  The  foul  stain,  like  what  they  call 
idiosyucracy,  will  pass  from  father  to  son,  and  from 
mother  to  daughter,  in  a  way  you  know  not,  and  may 
reappear  long  alter  you  had  plumed  your  feathers  on 
your  successful  efforts  at  washing  it  out  and  getting  rid 
of  it  for  ever. 

Sanguineum. — This  is  the  next  best  scarlet  after  ful¬ 
gidum,  hut  not  so  easily  to  be  met  with,  as  they  sell 
quite  a  different  kind  in  some  nurseries  under  the  same 
name ;  a  kind  with  dark  purple  flowers.  The  true  san¬ 


guineum,  figured  by  Sweet  in  his  G eraniacea,  has  clear 
scarlet  flowers,  with  dark  streaks  or  veins  radiating  up 
from  the  eye,  but  the  scarlet  is  not  by  any  means  so  rich 
as  in  Fulgidum.  I  never  saw  this  geranium  in  flower, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  ever  saw  the  plant  at  all, 
three  times  I  was  disappointed  by  having  the  dark 
purple  one  sent  me  in  its  stead,  but  I  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  description,  for  1  took  it  from  a  very  long 
one  by  Sweet  himself,  with  the  coloured  figure  lying 
before  me.  He  says  it  crosses  more  readily  than  any  of 
the  family,  and  names  some  of  the  best  seedlings  he  had 
from  it,  but  as  they  are  now  all  lost,  I  shall  pass  them 
over,  and  say,  as  I  do  not  know  where  to  buy  the  true 
sanguineum,  I  should  feel  very  grateful  for  a  plant  or  a 
cutting  of  it  from  any  one. 

Bicolor. — This  is  a  common  species  with  the  flowers 
in  stripes,  as  in  Sidonia.  They  are  purplish  lilac  and 
white ;  its  habit  and  constitution  are  strong,  and  the 
leaves  are  large,  coarse,  and  curly.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  cross  by  its  pollen  with  triste,  which  people  take 
to  be  a  wild  species,  called  quinquevulnerum.  Triste  is 
a  poor  thing,  and  although  the  pollen  of  bicolor  got 
such  a  good  cross,  it  was  an  extreme  cross,  and  stamped 
the  constitution  of  quinquevulnerum  so  delicate  and 
tender,  that  some  gardeners  cannot  grow  it.  Mr.  Jeffries, 
at  Ipswich,  used  to  have  it  quite  healthy,  growing  in 
nothing  but  peat,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Stowmarket,  pre¬ 
fers  peat  for  all  the  more  delicate  ones,  whether  species 
or  varieties.  Bicolor  should  be  set  apart  specially  to 
breed  striped  flowers  from.  Sidonia  and  Spleenii  pro¬ 
duce  pollen,  and  if  it  would  fertilise  bicolor  we  should 
soon  have  a  new  race  of  riband  flowers.  I  recollect, 
many  years  ago,  a  seedling,  called  imbricatum  by  Sweet, 
being  sent,  I  think  from  Lee’s  Nursery,  toAltyre,  for  the 
late  Lady  Camming  Gordon,  with  flowers  exactly  like 
bicolor,  but  nearly  twice  their  size.  This  plant  made  a 
sensation  among  the  gardeners  round  Forres,  of  which 
I,  then  a  boy,  had  more  than  a  full  share,  for  I  had  my 
ears  pulled  desperately  by  the  present  proprietor  of 
Altyre,  for  nibbling  seeds  from  it,  which  I  crossed  myself, 
unbeknown  to  any  one,  and  I  thought  my  little  heart 
would  burst  when  they  took  the  seeds  from  me,  and 
threatened  to  send  me  to  prison.  Besides,  add  to  this 
the  banter  of  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  called  me  Nib- 
blyanum  while  I  remained  with  them,  and  it  will  be 
clear  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  breed  of  bicolor.  The 
first  cross  from  it,  quinquevulnerum,  yields  no  pollen, 
and  never  seeds  that  I  know  of. 

Gibbosum. — This  is  also  a  well-known  species,  and 
common  in  gardens,  with  small,  dull,  greenish-yellow 
flowers,  which  turn  very  sweet  in  the  evening,  like  the 
Night-smelling  Stock.  It  makes  a  good  summer  plant 
out  on  a  mixed  border,  on  account  of  its  fine,  healthy, 
sea-green  leaves.  It  will  give  curious  crosses,  some  of 
which  inherit  the  property  of  being  very  sweet  at  night. 
One  between  it  and  scepeflorens  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Mr.  Sweet,  who  named  it  Vespertinum. 

D.  Beaton. 


TRAINING  PELARGONIUMS. 

Those  intended  to  bloom  in  May  and  June  must  have 
no  more  stopping,  but  must  be  trained  into  tlieir  desired 
shapes.  So  long  as  the  flat  bonnet-headed  system  of 
growth  is  fashionable,  it  is  impossible  to  support  them, 
and  carry  large  plants  about,  without  the  aid  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sticks.  A  number  of  years  ago,  I  thought  I  had 
hit  on  a  wrinkle — when  on  putting  a  cord  round  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  fastening  the  lower  branches  to  this 
string,  I  could  dispense  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
sticks;  but  lo  !  the  first  large  nursery,  where  they  grew 
large  specimens  in,  that  1  visited,  I  beheld  the  same 
plan  in  full  operation,  though  they  owned  they  never 
tried  it  before  that  year.  1  believe  it  is  a  very  common 
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thing  that  the  same  idea  strikes  different  individuals  at 
the  same  time.  Simple  as  the  string  round  the  rim 
appears,  it  was  the  first  step  to  the  discarding  of  the 
forest-stick  system.  I  have  used  cord  and  wire  for  this 
purpose,  and  each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
U  nless  twisted  and  tied  tight,  both  are  apt  to  slip  down 
the  pot.  This  is  totally  prevented  by  fastening  one  or 
two  pieces  to  that  round  the  rim,  transversely  across  the 
mouth  of  the  pot,  thus  dividing  the  space  into  semi¬ 
circles,  or  quadrants.  These  cross  lines  are  useful  for 
fastening  shoots  to  them.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  when,  by  placing  a  stake  in  the  centre  of  the  pot, 
these  crossing  lines  are  raised  a  number  of  inches  to  the 
stake,  twisted  round  it,  and  then  fastened  to  the  rim  on 
the  opposite  side.  This  repeated,  so  as  to  have  two 
transverse  lines  equi-distant  from  each  other,  will  not 
only  keep  the  stick  firm  in  its  place,  but  these  crossing 
lines,  either  of  themselves,  or  as  the  skeleton  of  an  in¬ 
visible  trellis  frame,  would  render  a  great  number  of 
sticks  totally  unnecessary.  Small  copper  wire  I  con¬ 
sider  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  when  one  set  of  plants 
were  done  with,  it  would  be  equally  fit  to  commence  a 
fresh  series.  The  great  outcry  against  sticks,  however, 
will,  I  believe,  drive  us  to  the  pyramidal  instead  of  the 
round  flat-headed  mode  of  growth.  One  stick  in  the 
centre,  and  a  ring  round  the  rim  of  the  pot,  will  then  be 
sufficient.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  get  large  specimens 
quite  so  early  as  by  the  stopping  and  keeping-the-lieads- 
close  mode  adopted  now,  but  the  little  1  have  done  in 
this  direction  convinces  me  that  the  pyramidal  mode  will 
be  by  far  the  most  elegant  and  interesting.  This  holds 
true  not  merely  as  respects  Geraniums,  but  every  other 
plant,  where  the  natural  mode  of  growth  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  a  different  treatment.  While  sticks  are  to  be  used, 
let  our  friends  choose  the  smallest  and  least  conspicuous. 
Small  willow's,  one  year  old,  answer  well.  I  use  for  all 
these  slender  purposes  the  shoots  of  Fuchsias,  after  they 
have  been  exposed  to  frost,  in  beds,  out-of-doors.  In 
small  places,  a  bed  of  F.  coccinea,  virgata,  Thompsoniana, 
&c.,  always  looks  well ;  and  if  allowed  to  be  rather 
crowded,  the  fine  lot  of  small  stakes  yielded  in  winter, 
will  be  found  no  drawback  to  their  summer’s  beauty. 
In  many  places,  little  sticks  are  as  difficult  to  get  as 
little  plants.  The  mode  pointed  out  may  save  many  a 
whittling. 

The  second  lot  of  Pelargoniums,  stopped  some  time 
ago  and  pot-bound,  may  now  be  shifted ;  they  will 
bloom  in  June  and  July.  A  younger  lot  should  be 
stopped  and  shifted  successively  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  display.  Small  plants  grown  on  now  will  bloom 
usefully  in  the  autumn ;  or,  in  poor  soil,  will  be  useful 
for  vases  and  baskets,  as  a  number  of  small  plants  are 
more  useful  for  such  places  than  larger  ones.  The  soil 
should  be  light  sandy  loam,  with  a  proportion  of  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  if  come-at-able,  so  as  to  be  moderately  rich  ; 
but,  as  a  general  principle,  all  excitements  to  vigour,  in 
the  way  of  top-dressings  and  manure  waterings,  should 
be  given  after  the  bloom  is  set,  and  not  before. 

R.  Fish. 


CULTURE  OF  NEPENTHES. 

(  Continued  from  page  356.) 

Summer  Management. — The  specimen  alluded  to  in 
a  former  number  was  grown  plunged  in  a  bark-bed,  yet 
that  is  not  indispensable.  They  thrive  equally  well 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  moss,  provided  it  is  placed  over  a 
flue,  or  some  liot-water  pipes,  and  kept  constantly  moist. 
The  fact  is,  they  require  bottom-heat,  and  of  a  moist 
quality,  no  matter  how  it  is  generated — whether  by  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark,  fermenting  tree  leaves,  by  a  tank  of  hot 
water,  or  by  flues  or  liot-water  pipes — covered  with  a 
bed  of  moss  deep  enough  to  reach  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  Whoever  has 


any  of  these  means  of  generating  a  moist  bottom-heat, 
may  grow  the  pitcher  plants.  We  have  seen  them 
grown  moderately  well  set  in  a  pan  of  water  in  summer 
over  the  pipes,  and  such  growers  as  may  not  have  the 
above-named  means  of  bottom-beat  may  still  grow  them, 
if  they  have  heat  enough  in  the  house,  by  placing  the 
pots  in  a  pan  of  water  two  inches  deep,  and  covering  the 
surface  of  the  compost  with  green  moss.  During  this 
season  of  the  year  (summer)  they  should  be  frequently 
syringed,  in  bright  weather  as  often  as  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  air  around  them  should  be  kept  very 
moist — almost  at  dew  point.  They  require,  also,  the 
roots  to  be  moist,  but  not  actually  flooded  with  water. 

The  pitcher  plants  are  found  in  the  close  jungles  of 
India,  where  the  sun  scarcely  ever  penetrates ;  but  the 
cultivator  must  remember  that  the  light  in  tropical 
countries  is  most  intense.  In  our  foggy  island  the  light, 
even  in  the  clearest  day,  is  very  many  degrees  less 
bright  than  in  that  country.  Hence  shading  is  only 
required  because  our  pitcher  plants  are  obliged  to  be 
grown  under  glass,  which  may  form  a  lens  for  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  thus  burn  the  leaves.  This  shade  is 
best  made  of  a  kind  of  canvass  called  “  bunting,” 
stretched  over  the  glass  when  the  sun  shines  strongly, 
which  will  generally  happen  from  ten  in  the  morning 
to  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  of  not  much  conse¬ 
quence  whether  the  shade  is  placed  inside  or  outside, 
excepting  that  it  lasts  longer  on  the  out. 

Training. —  If  the  pitcher  plants  flourish  as  they 
ought  to  do,  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  require  support. 
Place  an  upright  stick  pretty  nearly  as  high  as  the  roof, 
tie  or  nail  some  pieces  of  deal  two  feet  long  across  each 
other — that  is,  the  lowest  one  points  east  aud  west,  and 
the  next  one  north  and  south,  and  so  on  to  the  top. 
These  may  be  placed  at  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  are 
to  support  the  leaves  and  pitchers,  and  arrange  them  in 
a  symmetrical  manner.  This  trellis,  however,  can  only 
be  useful  to  free-growing  species,  as  Nepenthes  distilla- 
toria,  N.  Rafflesiana ,  and  such-like.  A  simple  upright 
rod  will  be  sufficient  for  the  slower  and  weaker-growing 
species. 

Insects. — Generally  few  insects  are  injurious  to  these 
plants.  The  Brown  scale  sometimes  attacks  them,  but 
is  easily  got  rid  of  by  a  sponge  dipped  in  weak  tobacco 
water.  This  is  best  applied  in  early  spring. 

Winter  Management. — As  the  days  shorten,  shade 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  much  less  quantity  of 
water  will  be  required  at  the  root.  Syringing  may 
still  be  performed  in  the  morning,  excepting  in  severe 
frosty  weather.  In  mild  winters  more  syringing  may 
be  given.  Heat  may  be  lessened  5°  night  and  day,  and 
thus  the  plants  will  have  a  slight  cessation  of  growth, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  degree  of  rest,  enabling  them  to 
produce  a  stronger  growth  and  larger  pitchers  the 
ensuing  year.  T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued.') 


THE  ROSE  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

( Continued  from  p.  371.) 

Soil. — In  our  last  we  described  a  rose  garden,  its 
desirable  situation,  shelter,  and  draining;  and,  now,  the 
soil  claims  our  attention.  The  most  ignorant  cultivator 
is  sensible  that  this  is  an  essential  point  in  the  culture 
of  any  flower.  Unless  the  soil  is  of  the  right  kind, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  success  :  the  situation  may  bo 
happily  chosen,  the  garden  well  sheltered,  and  properly 
drained,  but  if  the  soil  is  thin,  poor,  and  light,  the  rose- 
trees  may  exist,  and  even  flower,  but  they  will  be  weak, 
and  the  blooms  small  and  ill-shaped.  If,  then,  the  soil 
in  the  favoured  spot  is  of  such  a  description  as  not  to 
suit  the  Queen  of  flowers,  means  must  be  used  to  make 
it  so.  This  leads  to  the  question,  what  is  the  best  soil 
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for  the  rose,  to  grow  it  to  the  highest  perfection  ?  Extra 
pains  are  taken  with  the  soil  for  vines,  pines,  peaches, 
&c.,  to  cause  them  to  grow  strong,  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  blossom,  and  to  swell  off  the  fruit.  Now, 
though  the  fruit  of  the  rose  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence,  yet  the  same  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
soil  as  though  fruit  were  required.  The  rose  gardens  in 
Hertfordshire  have  a  soil  naturally  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  rose ;  and  the  soil  has  a  deep,  rather 
!  strong  loamy  texture.  The  consequences  are,  this 
i  flower  thrives  there  better  than  in  any  other  county  in 
England.  This  is  a  fact  indisputable.  The  doctrine  is 
true,  that  we  ought  to  observe  the  circumstances  that 
attend  plants  in  places  where  they  thrive  well,  and 
endeavour  to  imitate  those  circumstances ;  therefore, 

]  if  the  rose  thrives  well  in  the  deep  loamy  soil  of  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  we  ought,  to  ensure  the  same  success,  to 
imitate  it.  If  the  soil  be  thin,  poor,  and  light,  remove 
it  entirely,  and  replace  it  with  good  sound  loam  from  a 
meadow,  at  least  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  or 
even  more,  if  possible.  Then,  in  addition  to  this  sound 
strong  loam,  add  a  good  dressing  of  well-rotted  cowdung. 
Turn  the  soil  over,  and  mix  the  dung  with  it  thoroughly. 
This  should  be  done  about  the  month  of  September,  or, 
at  the  farthest,  by  the  middle  of  October  it  ought  to  be 
finished.  This  gives  a  little  time  for  the  soil  to  con¬ 
solidate  by  the  time  the  trees  are  ready  to  be  planted — 
that  is,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow. 

Planting. — The  season  for  this  operation  depends  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  mildness  of  the  autumn. 
Numbers  of  perpetual  and  hybrid  varieties  continue  to 
grow  and  flower  till  a  severe  frost  puts  a  stop  to  them. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan,  where  practicable,  to  go  to 
a  nursery  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom,  and,  whilst 
there,  to  mark  the  trees  intended  to  be  purchased  at  the 
taking-up  season.  By  so  doing,  good,  handsome  trees 
will  be  secured,  as  well  as  the  best-formed  and  highest- 
,  coloured  flowers.  In  choosing  them,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  intended  mode  of  planting,  and  the  way  they 
;  are  to  be  arranged.  If  a  garden  of  roses  be  formed  in 
!  the  manner  described  in  our  last,  the  trees  will  be 
i  planted  in  three  rows  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  The 
row  on  the  north  side  should  be  the  tallest — say  five- 
and-a-half  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  place  where  the 
bud  has  been  inserted.  The  row  next  to  that  should 
be  a  foot-and-a-half  lower,  and  the  front  row  a  foot  lower 
than  the  centre  one.  The  three  rows  will  then  be 
respectively  five-and-a-half  feet,  three  feet,  and  two  feet. 
Then  the  rows  on  the  south  side  of  the  walk  should  be, 
the  first,  three-and-a-half  feet;  the  second,  two-aud-a-lialf 
feet,  and  the  third  ;  one-and-a-half  foot.  The  reason  for 
having  these  rather  lower  than  the  others,  is  to  admit  the 
rays  of  the  sun  more  freely  to  the  whole,  which  woidd 
not  happen  so  well  if  the  south  side  trees  were  so  tall  as 
those  on  the  north  side.  As  nurserymen  work  their 
roses  of  various  heights,  the  required  sizes  may  be  easily 
procured  in  any  quantity. 

The  trees  having  been  fixed  upon,  let  them  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  carried  home, 
securely  packed  (the  roots  in  damp  moss,  and  the  tops 
tied  well  together),  as  quickly  as  possible.  Unpack 
them,  and  if  tire  roots  have  become  dry,  dip  them  in 
puddle.  This  is  made  of  fine  earth  and  water  mixed 
together,  to  the  consistence  of  batter,  in  a  hole  in  the 
garden.  Dip  three  or  lour  together  in  this  puddle,  and 
them  lay  them  in  the  earth  by  the  heels  till  they  are 
planted.  Take  only  a  few  out  at  the  time,  and  expose 
the  roots  as  little  as  possible  to  the  parching  winds. 
Stretch  a  line,  five  feet  from  the  hedge,  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  row,  and  with  a  spade  mark  the  place  for 
each  tree,  leaving  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  feet  between 
each,  then  bring  the  trees,  four  or  five  at  a  time,  lay 
one  to  each  place,  and  dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  allow 
room  to  spread  the  roots  equally  out  on  all  sides.  Do 


not,  by  any  means,  plant  them  deep,  that  is,  only 
cover  the  roots  nearest  the  surface  about  two  or  three 
inches  with  soil.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  mix  the 
colours,  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  that  point; 
also,  let  summer  roses  and  autumn  roses  be  judiciously 
mixed;  this  will  give  a  show  of  bloom  in  every  part  of 
the  garden  through  the  season.  Paying  due  attention 
to  these  points  as  the  planting  proceeds,  let  the  work 
go  on  as  quickly  as  possible  till  the  back  row  is  finished,  J 
then  stir  up  the  soil  that  has  been  trampled  upon  a  few 
inches  wider  than  the  next  row,  stretch  the  line  again, 
six-and  a-lialf  feet  from  the  back  row,  and  proceed  with 
the  second  ;  plant  the  trees  in  this  row  exactly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  trees  in  the  back- 
row.  Do  the  same  with  the  row  next  the  walk,  and 
then  plant  the  south  side.  This  will  complete  the  ope¬ 
ration,  excepting  staking.  Stakes  are  needful,  especially 
the  first  year  or  two,  till  the  trees  are  firmly  established. 

T.  Appleby. 

(  To  be  continued .) 


ON  SEEDS  AND  THEIR  GERMINATION. 

If  we  take  a  leaf  out  of  that  most  instructive  of  all 
books,  the  Book  of  Nature,  we  shall  see  that  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  seeds  is,  in  many  cases,  at  variance  with  the 
practice  there  given ;  so  that  the  successful  result  of  our 
labours  is  more  due  to  other  circumstances  than  to  the 
mode  we  treat  the  seeds.  But,  to  make  our  meaning 
more  clear,  let  us  examine  a  wild  plant  (say  a  weed), 
luxuriating  and  flowering  with  all  that  vigour  and 
beauty  which  none  but  a  botanist  can  see ;  let  us 
witness  that  flower  fade  —  the  pod  or  capsule  protects 
the  seeds  until  they  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
maturity  necessary  to  enable  them  to  nourish  another 
plant  while  in  its  infancy.  Now,  this  same  seed-pod,  or 
other  receptacle,  continues  its  services  up  to  the  time  the 
seed  is  shed  on  the  ground,  which  is  generally  done  in 
dry  weather,  and  the  first  rain  usually  sets  the  future 
crop  in  motion  ;  or,  if  that  ground  should  happen  to  be 
moved,  so  that  the  seed  which  at  first  was  deposited  on 
the  surface  becomes  now  buried,  perhaps  several  feet  in 
the  earth,  still  that  seed  retains  its  vitality  there,  and  a 
re-exposure  to  a  position  favourable  to  its  development 
witnesses  it  start  into  life. 

We  all  know  that  pertinacious  weed,  Charlock,  is  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen  when  the  farmer  ploughs  his  land,  and 
sows  his  “Lent  corn,”  but  a  walk  over  the  fields  in  April 
displays  this  pest  luxuriating  in  all  its  vigour,  though 
then  it  may  perhaps  be  a  little  behind  the  corn  in  ap¬ 
parent  size,  but  its  more  rapid  growth  soon  puts  it  on  a 
footing  with  the  more  legitimate  crop ;  so  that  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  finds  it  displaying  its  gorgeous  flowers  in 
triumph  over  its  more  useful  neighbour.  Well  then,  if 
no  means  be  taken  to  eradicate  this  encumbrance,  (and 
it  is  difficult  to  do  so  entirely)  it  ripens  its  seed  so.  But, 
be  it  remembered,  a  considerable  part  of  this  seed  clings, 
with  a  pertinacity  common  to  such  things,  to  the  pods  or  | 
stems  which  produce  it,  and  sutlers  itself  to  be  carried 
and  deposited  elsewhere,  and  what  does  fall  on  the 
ground  does  not  always  vegetate  if  it  be  dry,  but  is  often 
buried  by  the  first  ploughing  after  harvest,  vegetates 
the  following  season,  when  the  plough  again  brings  it 
near  enough  the  surface,  but,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  those 
so  self-sown  vegetate  at  once,  if  the  season  and  other 
things  suit  them.  But  “nature”  provides  a  second 
sowing  in  those  seeds  which  still  adhere  to  the  parent 
plant,  and  which  are  so  kept  in  reserve  as  to  just  be 
sown  in  time  to  perpetuate  the  crop  of  the  following 
year.  So  well  does  the  attentive  farmer  of  some  of  our 
southern  counties  know  this,  that  in  fallowing  his  land 
in  the  early  part  of  summer,  he  rather  wishes  for  moist 
weather  to  “  start  this  pernicious  weed  into  growth,” 
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and  then  its  destruction  is  more  easily  accomplished ; 
while,  in  many  other  cases,  where  a  perennial  plant,  as 
couch  grass,  forms  the  principal  intruder,  a  dry  season 
is  the  best  to  extirpate  it.  Although  new  seeds  of  char¬ 
lock,  &c.,  deposited  in  the  ground,  will  retain  their 
vitality  there  for  a  very  long  period,  we  must  not  con¬ 
found  this  mode  with  the  sowing  of  turnips,  cabbage, 
&c.,  in  dry,  hot  weather,  and  expect  them  to  grow  when 
at  length  rain  does  come ;  as  we  all  know  such  seeds 
lose  their  vitality  when  subjected  to  such  a  baking  in 
an  unshaded  situation.  But  nature  does  not  do  so,  as 
she,  with  a  parental  affection  for  her  offspring,  retains 
them  by  her,  and  only  turns  them  out  in  the  world 
when  the  chances  are  favourable  to  their  well-doing 
there.  Now,  in  garden  culture,  we  are  compelled  to 
depart  from  such  rules;  our  tastes  and  wants  induce  us 
to  sow  and  plant  things  to  come  into  use  at  times  the 
most  unnatural,  as  well  as  that  the  most  common  to 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  we  endeavour  to  prolong  the 
utility  of  every  article  to  the  greatest  length  of  time 
compatible  with  its  well-being ;  and,  to  accomplish  this, 
we  must  humour  or  coax  the  plant  we  operate  on  to 
comply  with  our  wishes,  by  securing  to  it  as  many 
advantages  as  our  knowledge  of  horticulture  enables  us 
to  point  to,  and  not  the  least  is  the  condition  of  the 
ground  at  the  time  the  seed  is  deposited  there,  and  to 
that  we  now  address  ourselves. 

When  a  mild,  wet  winter  passes  away,  the  ground  is 
usually  left  in  a  sour,  improper  condition  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  a  newly-germinated  seed,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  such  seedlings  perish  almost  whole¬ 
sale,  or,  it  may  be,  the  seed  itself  refuses  to  grow  in 
such  ungenial  soil.  Means  must,  therefore,  be  taken 
beforehand  to  alter  and  improve  that  ground,  by  judi¬ 
cious  draining,  digging,  &c.,  and  the  usual  period  of 
sowing  may  be  delayed  a  little,  if  the  prospect  of  the 
ground  becoming  finer  imply  it  advisable;  and,  pre¬ 
viously  to  sowing,  the  surface  only  of  the  soil  should 
be  stirred ;  if  done  deeper,  the  chances  are,  that  there 
will  not  be  time  for  it  to  get  pulverized,  and  much  de¬ 
pends  on  this,  as  we  have  seen  excellent  crops  of  seed¬ 
lings  on  ground  very  obstinate  to  deal  with.  But  by 
timiugthe  digging  by  that  shrewd  knowledge  of  coming 
events,  the  cultivator  contrived  to  have  everything  in 
season,  while  a  single  spadeful  of  soil  turned  over  in 
May,  displayed  in  an  unmistakeable  manner  what  diffi¬ 
culties  he  had  to  contend  against.  Now,  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  a  succession  of  wet  weather  prevents  our 
getting  on  land  of  this  description,  besides,  our  doing 
so  must  be  hurtful  to  it;  we  therefore,  in  such  cases, 
sow  our  crops  on  beds,  treading  only  on  the  alley.  This 
especially  refers  to  carrots ,  onions,  beet,  &c.,  and  contrive 
to  have  some  fine  soil  for  the  top,  of  a  kind  not  likely 
to  get  caked  by  heavy  rains  and  subsequent  dry  wea¬ 
ther;  as  a  preventive  to  which,  we  generally  add  some 
material  of  an  opposite  nature,  as  clean-sifted  coal-ashes, 
or,  what  is  better,  charcoal-ashes.  This  latter  substance 
has  of  late  years  become  very  fashionable;  but  its  use 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  onion-bed  is,  we  believe,  coeval 
with  its  first  production,  and  its  utility  in  that  respect 
was  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  pages  of  the 
Horticultural  Transactions,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Smith,  then  gardener  to  a  gentleman 
residing  in  one  of  our  northern  counties. 

We  have  seeds  to  sow  at  other  times  than  the  spring, 
and  to  get  these  seeds  to  vegetate  at  Midsummer,  or 
more  difficult  still,  “  the  dog-days,”  some  little  trouble  is 
often  encountered,  more  so  in  the  south  of  England  than 
in  the  north  of  it,  unless  the  season  be  extraordinary ; 
but  in  meeting  this  case  we  must  take  another  leaf  out 
of  that  inestimable  volume  “  the  book  of  nature,”  and, 
copying  her  directions,  we  must  try  and  sow  our  seeds 
on  some  shady  place,  otherwise  interpose  some  obstacle 
between  them  and  the  bright  glare  of  sunshine  they  are 


opposed  to;  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best,  as  it  can  be 
removed  when  its  uses  are  no  longer  necessary,  and  the 
young  brood  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  increased  day 
light.  As  an  example,  in  this  case,  we  generally  cover 
our  beds  of  new-sown  cabbages,  lettuce,  endive,  cauli- 
floiver,  &c.,  with  pea-boughs,  or  other  partial  shading 
material,  which,  allowing  the  sun  to  play  amongst  them, 
partially  obstruct  its  direct  rays,  and  prevent  them 
scorching  the  young  plants  too  much,  or  rather  prevent¬ 
ing  the  seed  germinating  at  all.  Now,  at  that  period, 
the  state  of  the  ground  is  less  an  adjunct  to  success 
than  a  congenial  atmosphere,  as  the  latter  plays  the 
best  part  in  securing  a  progeny.  Now,  our  shading  in 
this  way  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  done  daily  in 
nature.  A  plant  sheds  its  seeds,  which,  falling  where 
the  shade  of  its  “perhaps  expiring  parents”  performs 
to  it  their  last  duties — that  of  protecting  it  from  the 
sun’s  too  violent  action — vegetate  in  due  time.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  cultivation,  this  shade  is  not  necessary  in 
spring,  as  we  rarely  have  such  an  amount  of  sunshine 
as  to  render  it  necessary,  and  what  we  do  have  is  con¬ 
genial  rather  than  otherwise,  by  warming  the  earth,  and 
drawiug  to  the  surface  some  of  that  moisture  with  which 
the  ground  is  charged  below;  but  a  fine  state  of  tilth  is, 
nevertheless,  necessary,  as  by  it  the  seed  finds  a  bed 
and  food,  both  suitable  to  its  wants.  While  we  here 
urge  on  the  propriety  of  having  a  few  inches  of  fine 
surface  mould  to  start  our  seedlings  on,  we  by  no  means 
infer  that  culture  should  stop  there;  on  the  contrary, 
the  ground  for  all  vegetable  crops  ought  to  be  properly 
loosed  and  broken  up,  for  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep, 
in  order  that,  as  the  hot  weather  sets  in,  the  roots  may 
find  their  way  downwards  with  facility,  as  the  drought 
and  lack  of  food  compels  them  to  do;  but  this  under¬ 
stratum  need  not  be  so  fine  as  the  few  inches  at  top, 
where  the  seeds  are  deposited ;  it  is  generally  suf¬ 
ficient  if  it  be  roughly  broken,  sweet,  and  have 
been  dug  in  dry  weather.  So  convinced  are  we  that 
deep  cultivation  is  essential  to  success  in  all  gardens 
lying  dry,  and  subject  to  the  punishing  effects  of  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine,  that  we  would  almost  as  soon  put  in  a 
crop  without  manure,  as  without  making  sure  that  it  has 
sufficient  depth  to  send  its  roots  to  collect  food,  when  a 
scarcity  exists  near  the  top.  But,  as  our  object  was  an 
elucidation  of  the  conditions  calculated  to  ensure  a  good 
healthy  vegetation,  we  may  remark  that  on  one  or  two 
cases,  the  season  has  an  effect  on  young  seedlings  not 
known  to  every  one.  First  of  all,  we  may  say  that  car¬ 
rots  are  tender,  as  independent  of  its  seeds’  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  germinate  until  late  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  deli 
cate  plant,  and  a  very  little  amount  of  frost  kills  it,  as 
we  never  saw  carrots  sow  themselves  as  other  things  do. 
Then,  again,  we  have  young  turnips  which,  if  sown  too 
soon,  and  receive  any  frost  while  in  the  seed-leaf,  the 
plant,  though  it  continues  to  grow  for  some  time,  yet 
eventually  runs  to  seed  without  producing  a  single  root. 
These  two  cases  speak  for  themselves  the  propriety  of 
securing  to  them  some  kind  of  a  protection  while  in  that 
state.  J-  Robson. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS,  j 

{Continued  from  page  374.) 

Swainson  has  generically  distinguished  the  Golden  and 
Silver  Pheasants  from  the  Common,  the  Ringnecked,  and  j 
the  Versicolor  or  Japan  species ;  and  this  proved  impos¬ 
sibility  of  combining,  or  call  it  confounding,  the  species  of 
his  two  genera,  confirms  at  least  their  separation  by  a 
natural  interval.  What  makes  the  incompatibility  of  such 
alliances  the  more  remarkable,  is  the  successful  issue  of  the 
late  Lord  Derby’s  bold  experiment.  It  has  already  been 
related  in  print,  but  deserves  to  be  still  more  widely  known  j 
than  it  is.  The  facts  are  briefly  these.  His  lordship  had 
obtained  from  Japan  a  pair  of  rare  and  beautiful  pheasants, 
Phasianus  Versicolor ,  or  Diard’s  Pheasant,  the  first  imported  ; 
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alive  into  Europe ;  but  before  reaching  Ivnowsley  the  hen 
died.  She  differed  from  other  hen  pheasants,  in  having 
brilliant  spangles  on  her  back.  Her  remains  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Ivnowsley  Museum.  From  observing  its  natural  affinity, 
j  Lord  Derby  determined  to  place  the  surviving  cock  with  a 
common  pheasant  hen.  It  cannot  he  doubted  that  these 
two  species  are  as  radically  and  primitively  distinct,  as  the 
jackdaw  and  the  rook,  or  the  rabbit  and  the  hare;  still,  half- 
bred  young  were  produced.  Next  year  these  half-bred  hens 
were  placed  with  the  original  Japanese  bird,  and  again  young 
were  obtained,  still  nearer  approaching  to  their  Asiatic 
parentage.  The  catalogue  of  the  Ivnowsley  sale  gives  a 
table  of  these  various  degrees  of  consanguinity,  the  nearest 
being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  by  the  eye  from 
genuine  and  thorough-bred  Versicolor  pheasants.  The 
various  degrees,  too,  as  far  as  was  tried,  were  capable  of 
interbreeding  both  with  each  other,  and  with  either  parent 
stock.  Those,  howevei-,  most  approaching  to  the  common 
sort,  were  not  further  cultivated,  but  were  turned  off  into  the 
woods.  Those  which  take  most  after  their  exotic  ancestry 
are,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  considerable  value,  both  from 
their  rarity  and  their  interest. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  which  might  have 
been  worked  out,  had  not  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  hour 
which  comes  to  all  men,  abruptly  terminated  the  many  inte¬ 
resting  inquiries  that  were  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  noble 
lord.  It  would  indicate  an  unwise,  perhaps  an  irreligious, 
temper  to  express  regret  at  changes  which  the  course  of 
time  brings  about.  To  different  men,  different  pursuits  and 
a  different  career  is  allotted.  All  cannot  be  statesmen,  all 
cannot  be  naturalists  or  cultivators  of  the  elegancies  of  life, 
j  Enough,  if  what  a  man  puts  his  hand  to  do,  he  does  it  with 
J  all  his  might,  and  in  a  worthy  spirit.  Of  the  late  Earl 
i  of  Derby  it  may  be  said,  that  his  princely  menagerie,  now 
dispersed,  was  no  show  affair  for  ostentation’s  sake,  but  that 
he  cultivated  it  and  studied  it,  with  the  diffident  and  cautious 
spirit  of  a  learner,  to  the  very  last.  His  mind  was  clear  to 
observe,  and  quick  to  appreciate,  the  value  of  facts  that 
would  have  escaped  ordinary  lookers  on.  He  was  ready  to 
communicate,  and  liberal  in  bestowing,  both  his  knowledge 
and  his  superabundant  specimens  to  such  persons  as,  in  his 
discretion,  he  deemed  worthy  of  the  favour.  And  though  of  j 
late  years  much  withdrawn  from  society  by  age  and  grievous 
bodily  infirmity,  his  amiability  and  cheerfulness  caused  a 
deep  regret  at  his  loss.  “  Dear  Lord  Derby !  ”  feelingly 
wrote  one  who  knew  him  long  and  well,  “  he  never  made  an 
enemy,  and  never  lost  a  friend.”  D. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By  Henry  Wenman  Newman,  Esq. 

SWARMING. 

( Continued  from  page  375.) 

I  omitted  to  mention,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  swarm 
being  ready  in  some  of  the  hives  is,  when  scouts  are  seen 
busy  at  an  empty  hive  going  in  and  out.  If  the  hive  has  no 
vestige  of  old  combs,  it  is  a  most  favourable  sign  ;  but,  fre-  ■ 
!  quently,  when  old  combs  are  left  in  a  hive,  bees  will  come  to  I 
j  plunder  them,  even  although  they  contain  no  honey.  I  have 
I  known  many  swarms  enter  the  leads  of  an  old  church  ;  in 
this  case  nothing  but  the  fumes  of  tobacco  will  displace 
|  them.  By  the  way,  the  smoker  will  be  pleased  when  it  is 
told  him  that  in  all  dangerous  operations  there  is  nothing  so 
good  a  preventive  of  stinging  as  a  cigar,  or  a  tobacco  pipe,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  operator. 

One  swarm  I  had  in  1847  went  off  with  two  queens,  one 
of  whom  fell  short  on  the  ground  ;  she  had  but  a  very  few 
followers.  On  taking  her  up,  I  found  that  she  had  defective 
wings.  I  tried  to  place  her  in  two  hives  which  had  not 
swarmed,  but  she  was  rejected  by  them  all.  I  then  tried 
her  with  the  new  swarm,  but  they  would  not  receive  her.  I 
then  returned  her  into  the  original  hive  where  she  came 
|  from,  and  she  remained  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive  a  long 
|  time,  with  a  large  crowd  of  bees  round  her ;  after  a  long 
consultation  the  bees  let  her  drop  from  the  bunch  of  bees, 
which  did  not  hurt  her ;  none  of  the  strange  bees  whom  she 
was  placed  before  attempted  to  do  her  much  harm. 


The  same  year  I  had  a  swarm  came  off  and  settled  on  a 
tree,  they  did  not  remain  long,  but  went  back  to  the  hive.  I 
suspected  they  had  lost  their  queen;  the  second  day  my  man 
found  her  dead  body,  surrounded  by  about  a  dozen  bees ; 
and  some  bees  visited  the  spot  for  three  or  four  days  alter  ! 
Such  is  their  veneration  for  their  queen. 

In  a  newspaper  I  saw  an  account  of  a  swarm  which  came 
off  on  the  31st  March.  On  particular  inquiry,  I  found  out 
by  a  letter  from  the  owner  to  me,  that  the  bees  had  deserted 
their  hive,  having  had  their  combs  destroyed  by  moths. 

In  all  the  matters  concerning  swarming,  the  bee-master 
ought  to  be  as  cool  and  collected  as  possible,  for  the  bees 
will  seldom  sting  at  this  time;  and,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  1  find  it  the  best  mode,  having  a  large  garden,  to 
place  the  swarm  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  place  where 
they  settle  ;  as,  by  these  means,  scarcely  a  bee  is  lost,  and 
their  labours  are  not  interrupted  by  removal  to  a  distant  spot. 

The  earliest  time  I  ever  knew  of  a  swarm  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  was  the  30th  April,  and  the  latest  the  15tli  July.  In 
the  Island  of  Jersey  I  was  present  at  a  swarm  coming  off  on 
the  1st  August. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  place  hives  in  the  garden  in  time  of 
swarming.  I  have  often  had  several  empty  hives  placed  in 
trees  and  bushes  when  my  bees  have  been  ready  to  swarm, 
but  have  never  once  found  them  to  take  possession  of  one 
of  them.  I  have  often  seen  bees  looking  out  for  a  place 
during  swarming,  or,  what  some  writers  term  sending  out 
“  spies  and  quartermasters.”  I  had  an  old  hive  full  of  combs, 
which  was  deserted  ;  the  bees  came  about  this  for  several 
days,  but,  strange  to  say,  after  all  a  swarm  went  off,  and 
they  alighted  on  the  under  part  of  the  stand,  and  never 
entered  the  hive  at  all. 

I  have  never  yet,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  found 
a  swarm  go  off  to  take  possession  of  some  hole  or  corner, 
without  first  settling,  near  the  parent  hive,  on  some  tree  or 
bush ;  nor  can  I  learn  from  auy  bee-keeper  that  they  ever 
did.  I  had  a  stock  of  my  own  which  once  deserted  the  hive 
and  took  possession  of  a  chimney.  I  had  been  playing  tricks 
•with  them,  by  cutting  out  nine-tenths  of  their  combs. 

The  swarming  generally  commences  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  May,  when  the  country  is  in  all  its  beauty  and  clad  in 
its  loveliest  attire.  It  ought  to  end  by  the  middle  of  June. 

“  Oh  month  of  many  blossoms,  thou  dost  come 
In  all  thy  summer  beauty,  like  a  bride 
Whose  hair  is  wreathed  with  roses  ;  the  gay  hum 
Of  bees  doth  greet  thee ;  thou  hast  well  supplied 
The  busy  labourers  with  a  countless  sum 
Of  flowers,  expanding  now  on  every  side 
To  thy  sweet  breath,  in  garden,  mead,  and  vale, 

On  mossy  bank,  wild  heath,  and  wooded  dale.” 

J.  Day. 

A  few  years  ago  a  swarm  came  away  from  one  of  my  hives 
and  settled  on  the  branch  of  a  high  tree.  After  a  great 
deal  of  labour  and  time  they  were  hived,  but  appeared  very 
restless.  Next  morning  I  visited  them  early  and  found 
them  working,  but  on  looking  under  the  hive,  I  found  two 
young  queens  lying  dead,  which  the  bees  had  killed  and 
thrown  out :  consequently  no  less  than  three  queens  went 
out  with  this  swarm  ;  it  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  during 
the  swarming  season  a  plurality  of  queens  is  permitted  by 
the  bees. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  swarming  is  the  grand  marriage- 
day  of  the  queen,  and  that  she  is  so  surrounded  by  guards  on 
this  occasion  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  discern 
the  rites.  When  a  queen  has  fallen  short  in  swarming,  you 
generally  find  her  surrounded  by  about  from  twenty  to  thirty 
working  bees,  who  will  not  desert  her :  the  rest  of  the 
swarm  search  often  in  vain  for  her,  and  after  a  while  return 
to  the  old  hives.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  man  in  my 
employ,  by  accident,  trod  on  a  queen  which  had  fallen  short, 
and  killed  her,  I  discovered,  three  days  after,  a  few  bees  in 
a  cluster  on  the  ground,  and  on  examining  it,  I  found  the 
dead  body  of  the  queen  which  had  been  accidentally  killed. 


DRESSING  OF  AURICULAS. 

This  is  not  like  dressing  of  dahlias,  for  there  is  no 
disguising.  It  is  simply  placing  the  pips  edge  to  edge, 
which  extends  the  truss  to  its  full  size,  whereas,  if  they 
fold  over  each  other,  half  their  beauty  is  destroyed  ; 
still  it  is  far  better  to  adjust  the  pips  as  they  open. 
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Small  pellets  of  very  soft  moss,  or  cotton,  placed  between 
the  footstalks,  will  spread  the  pips  far  enough  from 
each  other  to  allow  each  individual  flower  to  expand 
fully  without  touching  each  other;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  eight  pips,  take  the  worst  away.  These  may  be 
the  forwardest  or  the  latest,  for  the  one  that  blooms  first 
is  often  inclined  to  fade  before  the  rest  are  open.  Then 
place  the  pips,  as  to  distance,  just  as  you  would  like 
them  to  be  shown,  and  they  will  retain  their  places 
after  the  pellets  are  withdrawn,  which,  however,  should 
only  be  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  show ; 
the  llowers  will  then,  generally,  maintain  the  places  in 
which  they  have  been  growing  for  the  last  fortnight. 
The  best-looking  truss  is  seven ;  one  centre,  and  six 
round  it,  will  touch  edge  to  edge  exactly,  if  they  are  of 
a  size,  as  may  be  seen  by  putting  a  coin  on  the  table, 
and  six  others  of  similar  dimensions  round  it,  and  this 
should  be  the  state  of  the  truss  when  exhibited.  Recol¬ 
lect,  however,  that  if  the  white  or  paste  be  cracked ;  if 
the  colour  break  through  the  edge,  or  the  edge  break 
through  to  the  paste  or  white;  if  the  colour  be  not  all 
alike,  but  shows  paler  at  the  edges,  all,  or  any  of  these 
faults,  are  very  detrimental.  The  pips  should  be  sound; 
the  white  eye  circular;  the  yellow  tube  circular;  the 
ground  colour  and  edge  equal  in  width ;  the  green,  or 
gray,  or  white  decided ;  the  paste  or  white  very  smooth 
and  clear,  and  the  flower  altogether  perfectly  flat.  If 
you  show  a  pair,  let  them  be  well  contrasted,  and  both 
of  a  height,  if  possible ;  a  green  edge  and  a  gray,  form 
the  best  contrast.  The  largest  pair  we  ever  saw,  was 
Fletcher’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Watner’s  Conqueror  of 
Europe.  The  best  we  ever  saw  was  Page's  Champion 
and  Grimes's  Privateer,  but  we  scarcely  expect  to  see 
them  so  fine  again. 


THE  ANTIRRHINUM. 

The  Antirrhinum  has  long  been  considered  by  us  a  weed 
not  worth  cultivating,  unless  it  be  by  some  determined 
amateur  enthusiast,  who  will  “  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
florists’  flower,”  not  as  we  are  going  on  now  with  miserable 
scratchy  things,  as  if  a  dirty  white,  or  something,  was 
splashed  over  another  dirty  colour,  but  with  something 
definite.  When  Caryophiloides  was  first  put  forth,  it  was 
hailed  as  a  valuable,  because  it  was  a  new,  variety.  It  was 
strongly  marked  like  a  bad  flaked  carnation,  but  the 
character  was  new,  and  this  one  point  has  been  pretty 
nearly  the  only  one  that  any  of  the  weeds  since  claimed ; 
whereas,  the  old  A.  piclum,  with  its  white  tube  and  crimson 
lip,  is  worth  all  the  lot  raised  since.  It  is  essentially  a 
border-flower,  and  should  look  bright  at  a  distance.  It  is 
in  its  very  nature  too  coarse  to  be  brought  near  the  eye, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  adapted  for  pot  culture ;  all  trumpery 
variegations,  with  spots,  as  if  they  had  been  peppered,  are 
absolutely  worthless.  Selfs,  unless  distinct  in  colour,  and 
that  colour  dense,  are  good-for-nothing.  We  want  a  broad 
lip,  full  of  colour,  a  tube  as  much  contracted  as  possible. 
If  the  tube  be  white,  all  the  shades  of  red  and  orange  and 
purple  would  contrast.  If  yellow,  the  darker  the  lip  the 
better,  but  it  should  not  partake  of  yellow — hence  an  orange, 
unless  dark,  would  be  a  poor  contrast;  though,  if  a  deep 
orange,  it  would  form  a  tolerable  contrast  with  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow.  Generally,  however,  all  the  varieties  are  too  near. 
A  positive  self  is  better  than  two  colours  near  each  other, 
and  most  of  the  varieties,  even  the  best,  are  so  blended,  that 
it  is  a  mere  struggle  between  the  two.  In  the  border  or 
bed,  a  self,  scarlet,  or  crimson,  or  orange,  would  be  accept¬ 
able  ;  but  two  decided  colours,  one  for  the  lip,  the  other  for 
the  tube,  would  look  infinitely  better.  As  the  lip,  however, 
exhibits  the  inner  surface  of  the  flower,  which  is  velvety, 
and  the  tube  the  outer  surface,  which  is  smooth  and  waxy, 
the  former  should  be  large,  spread  out  well,  and  conceal  its 
divisions.  Let  he  who  determines  on  improving  this  flower, 
procure  half-a-dozen  of  the  very  best — seifs  and  party- 
coloured,  or  even  two  or  three — let  one  of  them  be  Piclum , 
one  the  darkest  self  that  can  be  had ;  another  the  best 


yellow  ;  one  the  brightest  scarlet;  one  maybe  chosen  for  its 
size,  so  it  be  not  striped  or  speckled,  and  from  these,  apart 
from  all  others,  save  the  seed  from  which  to  procure  finer 
varieties.  Throw  away  everything  at  all  inferior  the 
moment  the  bloom  can  be  seen,  and  from  the  best  of  this 
first  batch  of  seedlings  save  seed  to  make  another  effort  j 
with.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  best  be  really  an  advance, 
such  as  Piclum  on  a  larger  scale,  or  with  a  broader  lip,  or  any  | 
other  manifest  improvement,  it  may  be  worthy  of  a  name,  | 
but  it  is  only  by  this  means  we  can  hope  to  raise  this  now 
trumpery  weed  into  a  flower  worthy  of  adoption  by  the 
British  florist.  Some  persons  may  feel  inclined  to  procure 
seed  with  a  view  to  saving  a  year.  They  will  have  all  their 
trouble  for  nothing.  Seed  grown  for  sale,  and  saved  from 
general  collections,  will  bring  nothing  worthy  of  the  trouble 
they  require,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  saving  any 
really  good  after  the  manner  we  recommend. 

W.  Soames. — The  plant  sent  is  not  new.  It  is  Ceanothus 
Pit/ id  us,  sent  out  years  since  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Verbena  blooms  are  quite  out  of  character.  They  will 
not  even  be  the  same  colour  when  properly  grown,  but  they 
do  not  promise  much  for  form.  The  petals  are  narrow  and 
notched.  G.  Glenny. 


BURNING  RUBBISH,  VERSUS  CHARRING. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  value  of  charred 
materials  for  cultural  purposes,  and  the  cottager  and  ama¬ 
teur  have  been  strongly  advised  to  preserve  everything 
likely  to  be  of  service  in  that  way,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
subject  everything  to  the  action  of  fire  which  that  element 
makes  any  impression  on.  Now,  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to 
find  fault  with  such  a  system,  but  there  are  some  things 
connected  with  it  that  I  cannot  comprehend,  or  rather 
overcome,  without  incurring  an  amount  of  labour  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  article  obtained,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  taken  another  course  with 
the  refuse  materials  which,  in  every  place,  accumulate  at 
the  rubbish-lieap. 

In  dissenting  from  those  who  advocate  charring  everything 
that  comes  in  their  way,  I  do  not,  however,  by  any  means 
assert  that  a  heap  of  refuse  chips,  Ac.,  in  a  carpenter’s  yard, 
or  bundles  of  gooseberry  cuttings,  and  similar  small  ware, may 
not  all  undergo  the  action  of  fire,  without  being  consumed, 
and  in  their  altered  condition  confer  a  greater  benefit  to 
the  land  than  they  could  have  done  in  any  other  form  ;  but, 
then,  are  we  not  to  reckon  something  for  the  trouble  of  char¬ 
ring,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vexation  of  trying  and  failing  to  do 
it,  which  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  inexperienced  will  fall  into 
on  his  first  attempt  ?  But  the  materials  above-mentioned 
form  the  best  and  earliest  portion  of  the  catalogue  of  things 
we  are  told  may  undergo  the  operation  of  charring,  they 
being  (when  not  saturated  with  moisture)  of  a  highly  com¬ 
bustible  nature,  and,  after  being  manufactured,  are  of  a 
portable  size.  Not  so,  however,  the  barrow-loads  of  cabbage- 
stalks  and  other  vegetable  refuse,  which  can  only  be  expected 
to  burn  by  the  aid  of  a  better  kind  of  fuel,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  whether  that  fuel  is  properly  applied  when 
put  to  such  a  purpose.  Now,  we  have  so  often  miscarried 
in  our  attempts  to  char  substances  thus  difficult  to  con¬ 
sume  by  fire,  that  we  are  inclined  to  call  in  question 
the  doctrine  which  insists  “  on  charring  everything  and 
burning  nothing.”  But  suppose  we  take  a  little  wider 
range,  and  bring  to  our  heap  (what  is  very  often  brought 
there)  the  stumps  and  roots  of  trees,  ugly,  awkward  rem¬ 
nants  of  shrubs,  and  other  things  of  that  sort ;  might  we  ask 
if  we  are  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  cutting  all  these  up  into 
pieces  suitable  for  digging  into  a  flower-bed,  or  putting  into 
a  flower-pot?  Most  certainly  not;  unless  for  the  latter 
purpose,  we  think  they  would  be  too  costly  to  be  done  to 
any  extent.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  these  stumbling 
blocks,  are  they  to  be  burnt  to  ashes  as  they  lie  ?  To  that 
wre  also  reply  a  most  decisive  “No;”  and  now  proceed  to 
detail  the  purpose  to  which  we  have  applied  these  odds  and 
ends. 

Tn  the  first  place,  we  must  say  that  the  locality  where  we 
adopted  the  following  course  abounded  in  loamy  clay,  and 
was  in  an  out-of-the-way -place,  where  that  material  could  bo 
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i  liad  in  any  quantity,  so  we  collected  all  the  roots,  stumps  of 
j  trees,  and  such  other  rubbish  as  was  useless  elsewhere,  often 
including  such  things  as  old  knarly  thorns,  roots  of  forest 
trees,  and  anything  in  that  way,  not  forgetting  a  little  dried 
wood  to  make  a  beginning  with.  Thus  having  all  things  in 
readiness,  and  fixing  oxr  some  level  place  for  the  hearth,  we 
first  of  all  prepared  what  we  think  the  most  important 
agent  to  success,  and  which  we  have  sometimes  seen 
neglected — “  the  air  drains  ;  ”  these  we  make  by  cutting  out 
two  small  furrows  or  ditches,  about  five  or  six  inches 
wide  and  the  same  deep,  cut  so  as  to  intersect  each  other 
exactly  where  the  centre  of  the  heap  is  to  be,  and  which 
consequently  will  be  like  a  cross ;  these  drains  we  cover 
with  stones  or  bricks,  and  in  the  centre  raise  a  few  more 
in  a  sort  of  heap  ;  the  utility  of  these  Hues  or  air-drains  will 
be  apparent  to  every  one,  as  they  supply  the  interior  of  the 
heap  with  that  necessary  element  in  supporting  combustion, 
“  Oxygen,”  without  which  the  progress  is  slow  and  uncertain. 
Having  prepared  the  air-drains  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  getting  choked  up,  we  next  prepare  the  fire- 
heap  by  laying  on  the  dried  wood,  and  some  of  the  easiest 
managed  pieces  amongst  those  lying  there,  and  having  some 
of  the  clay  ready  dug  and  lying  handy,  it  is  better  at  once  to 
set  fire  to  the  heap  (which  we  presume  was  made  tolerably 
solid),  rather  than  wait  for  a  large  heap  to  be  made.  After 
it  is  fairly  lighted,  lay  on  carefully  some  of  the  lumps  of  clay, 
which  is  best  done  at  first  by  hand,  as  the  small  or  broken 
part  which  is  thrown  on  by  the  spade  is  apt  to  choke  the  fire 
when  newly  made  on.  After  a  good  quantity  of  that  is  on, 
lay  on  some  more  wood,  i.  e.,  roots  or  rubbish,  and  then 
more  clay,  observing  not  to  overdo  it  at  once  ;  it  is  better  to 
leave  it,  and  return  a  few  hours  afterwards  and  add  some 
more.  This  process  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  the  process  of  combustion  is  necessarily  so  slow 
under  such  circumstances  that  we  have  often  kept  it  going 
for  several  weeks. 

One  thing  we  strongly  urge  the  inexperienced  operator 
against,  that  is,  meddling  with  the  heap  in  any  manner, 
until  he  is  satisfied  with  the  quantity  he  has  ;  he  may 
keep  adding  as  much  as  he  likes,  but  he  must  not  thrust 
in  sticks,  or  try  his  shovel  in  the  burning  mass  ;  such 
interference  deranges  those  processes  going  on  so  favour¬ 
ably  inside,  that  we  press  on  him  to  exercise  his  pa¬ 
tience  until  the  whole  be  done,  and  then  he  will  have  a 
mass  of  matter,  red  in  appearance,  and,  we  need  hardly 
say,  invaluable  in  its  effects  on  all  crops  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  besides  those  huge  ugly  stumps,  which, 
if  they  had  been  only  charred,  would  have  been  greater 
nuisances  than  before,  are  here  converted,  like  the  clay, 
into  a  nice  handling  material,  available  and  ready  for 
all  purposes,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  crops 
(peat  or  bog  plants  perhaps  excepted),  besides  which 
very  important  matter,  the  labour  and  trouble  is  not  great, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  make  such  clumsy  and 
rubbishy  substances  subservient  to  so  useful  a  purpose,  and 
that  without  much  labour,  is,  of  itself,  a  recommendation  to 
our  plan,  and  to  the  amateur,  who  may  be  making  altera¬ 
tions  around  his  premises,  and  who  finds  all  his  back  ground 
crowded  up  with  such  cumbersome  substances  as  we  have 
been  enumerating,  will  find  it  to  bis  advantage  to  dispose  of 
them  as  we  have  directed,  and  we  have  no  question  but  that 
in  the  end  he  will  wish  his  stock  had  been  a  larger  one. 

S.  N.  Y. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

White  Clover  (S.  Tomlinson). — The  production  of  white  clover  in 
a  field  recently  manured  with  bone  dust,  though  no  seed  had  been  sown 
for  many  years,  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  if  the  field  is  trenched  or 
ploughed  deeply,  so  as  to  bring  up  a  fresh  soil  to  the  surface.  The  seed 
will  remain  uninjured  buried  in  the  soil  for  centuries.  After  the  Great 
Fire  in  London,  when  the  old  houses  were  cleared  away,  white  clover 
came  up  abundantly.  It  had  no  connection  with  the  bone  dust  in  your 
case.  Winter  vetches  will  not  do  for  spring  sowing.  Your  other  ques- 
tion  next  week. 

To  Preserve  Plums  and  Small  Fruits. — W.  J.  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry  “  They  must  be  fresh  gathered,  put 


into  strong  bottles,  and  just  covered  with  cold  water,  then  well  corked 
with  good  corks,  firmly  knocked  in,  and  tied  over  with  strong  string 
twice,  in  the  manner  of'  soda  water,  so  that  the  rarefied  air  shall  not  move 
them.  The  bottles,  corks  and  all,  are  to  be  immersed  in  a  water  bath 
(a  saucepan  of  cold  water),  with  a  little  hay  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent 
collision,  the  bath  to  be  gently  heated  to  180°  by  a  thermometer.  When 
arrived  at  that  heat,  immediately  remove  all  from  the  fire,  and  let  the 
bottles  of  fruit  cool  in  the  water.  When  cold  they  are  done,  and  will 
keep  any  length  of  time.  The  air  has  been  forced  out  through  the  cork 
by  the  heat  applied,  and  cannot  re-enter,  the  external  pressure  not  being 
sufficient.” 

Night  Soil  (M.  M.). — The  “constituents,”  or  as  gardeners  say,  the 
virtue  of  the  night-soil  we  recommended  for  Roses,  can  “  be  obtained  1 
in  a  less  disagreeable  form,”  perfectly  free  from  bad  odour,  by  fixing  the 
ammonia,  which  gives  it  pungency.  The  best  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  ] 
having  it  mixed  in  the  following  proportions : — Two  parts  night  soil,  one 
part  gypsum,  and  one  part  peat  charcoal. 

Pruning  Roses  (Ibid).  —  The  Malmaison  Rose  should  always  be 
pruned  quite  close,  and  the  La  Marque,  being  a  strong  Noisette,  should 
never  be  pruned  close  after  it  is  well  established ;  but  you  may  apply  our 
general  rule  of  reducing  two-thirds,  from  the  last  season’s  growth,  of  the 
strongest  shoots  ;  rather  more  from  the  next  size,  and  the  smallest  side- 
shoots  cut  to  three  or  four  eyes. 

Zinc  Churns. — L.  J.  P.  writes  as  follows — “I  think  your  corres¬ 
pondent  J.  B.  L.,  of  Feb.  26th,  does  not  do  justice  to  ‘  the  Sussex  zinc 
churn,’  as  I  have  had  one  in  constant  use  for  the  period  of  three  years, 
and  it  is  now  as  good  as  new,  and  has  never  required  repairing ;  there¬ 
fore,  as  J.  B.  L.  says  his  is  leaky,  although  not  used  long,  I  should  con¬ 
clude  it  must  be  from  want  of  care  in  the  servant  who  churns.  I  have 
now  tried  every  variety  of  churn,  including  the  American,  and  none  will 
answer  like  the  zinc,  provided  it  is  properly  managed ;  but  very  few 
servants  will  attend  to  the  directions  with  regard  to  the  cream  being  at 
the  temperature  of  60°,  and  such  is  the  prejudice  in  the  lower  orders 
against  everything  new,  that  although  the  butter  may  be  obtained  in  [ 
summer  by  this  churn  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  winter  in  thirty  to  forty  ; 
minutes,  yet  they  wiil  prefer  using  the  old  barrel,  or  any  other  old-  : 
fashioned  churn,  although  they  are  seldom  less  than  an  hour  in  summer 
about  the  process,  and  in  winter  six  or  seven  hours,  or,  perhaps,  all  day, 
when  the  butter  will  be  so  rancid  and  bad,  from  being  so  long  about,  that 
it  must  be  thrown  away.  My  dairy-maid  has  to-day  (3rd  of  March)  got 
the  butter  churned  in  about  thirty  minutes,  although  it  was  freezing  hard 
last  night ;  but  she  brings  the  cream  into  the  kitchen  over  night,  by  which 
means  the  temperature  is  much  increased,  and  then  she  puts  boiling  water 
into  the  zinc  basin  upon  which  the  churn  stands,  and  this  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  taste  of  the  butter ;  and  while  our  neighbours  are 
labouring  at  their  old  barrel  churn  from  six  in  the  morning  till  perhaps  six 
in  the  evening,  we,  with  our  ‘  Sussex  zinc,’  have  not  only  made  our 
butter,  but  are  eating  it.  There  is  hardly  a  dozen  pounds  of  good  butter 
to  be  got  at  any  country  market  during  the  winter  months,  and  although 
it  is  generally  by  the  ignorant  attributed  to  the  cows  eating  turnips,  it  is 
much  more  often  caused  by  the  very  long  time  the  churning  process  has 
been  about,  putting  boiling-water  into  the  churn,  &c.” 

Insects  ( Uraster ). — The  minute  insects  you  have  sent  are  one  of  the 
species  of  the  restricted  genus  Typhlocyba,  belonging  to  the  Cicadelli- 
deous  cicadas.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  were  in  the  larva  and 
pupa  state,  the  latter  distinguished  by  their  short  rudiments  of  wing 
covers  on  the  back.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  common  green  fly,  or  other  species  of  Aphidse.  The  red 
Curculio  was  most  likely  the  Apion  frumentarium.  The  females  of  Chei- 
matobia  brumata  sit  very  close  in  the  stem,  and  in  the  angles  of  branches 
of  fruit-trees. — I.  O.  W. 

Canaries  ( G .  A.  (?.). — In  answer  to  your  note,  W.  Rayner,  Esq., 
says — “  I  beg  to  state,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  preferred  birds  of 
a  year  old  to  breed  from,  but  they  will  continue  to  breed  when  five  or  six, 
or  even  more  years  old ;  but  I  find  the  birds  always  more  vigorous  and 
robust  at  the  former  age-  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  canaries  that  is  not  full  of  errors ;  I  had  two  or  three  works, 
but  gave  them  to  my  children,  considering  them  worthless,  and  their 
titles  I  have  forgotten.  I  used  to  turn  a  number  of  males  and  females 
into  a  room  lighted  by  a  south  window,  in  w'hich  room  a  quantity  of  furze 
or  green  broom  bushes  were  fixed  against  a  wall.  In  a  large  net-bag,  a 
quantity  of  clean,  dry  moss  and  hair  was  placed,  so  that  the  birds  could 
select  what  they  pleased  to  make  their  nests  with.  I  used  to  feed  them 
with  chopped  egg  and  bread-crumbs  every  morning,  and  fresh  water,  in  ! 
addition  to  their  usual  seed,  and  by  this  simple  means  I  have  raised  a 
great  number,  leaving  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  what  may  ! 
be  done  in  a  room,  may  be  done  with  a  single  pair  in  a  cage.” 

Grafting  Tree-pjeonies  ( G .  T.). — Now  is  a  good  time  to  graft  the 
tree-poeony,  and  the  best  mode  is  that  called  the  “whip  or  tongue  graft¬ 
ing,”  that  is,  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  stock,  as  near  the  width  of  the  cut 
part  of  the  scion  as  possible  ;  this  cut  should  be  about  one-and-a-quarter 
inch  long,  and  the  cut  on  the  stock  should  be  the  same  length.  Then  fit  i 
them  together,  and  when  that  is  properly  done,  take  the  scion,  and,  at  1 
about  half-way  up  the  cut,  make  an  incision  sloping  upwards,  and  about 
half-way  through  ;  then  make  a  similar  incision  in  the  stock  downwards, 
and  immediately  fit  the  tongue  made  by  the  upwards  sloping  cut  on  the 
scion  into  the  cut  on  the  stock,  taking  care  that  the  bark  of  the  one  rests 
upon  the  bark  of  the  other.  Directly  a  graft  is  put  on  neatly,  aud  fitted 
accurately,  it  should  be  tied  to  the  stock  very  firmly.  Place  the  plant  in 
a  cool  frame  ;  shade  from  sun,  and  shelter  from  cold.  Keep  it  rather 
close  for  a  week  or  two,  until  adhesion  takes  place,  then  give  air,  aud 
treat  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Grafting  Wax  (Ibid).— The  following  mixture  makes  a  good  grafting 
wax: — 41b.  of  Burgundy  pitch,  4  lb.  of  rosin,  4  lb.  of  bees  wax,  2oz.  of 
tallow,  melted  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  laid  on  upon  the  tying 
material  whilst  warm.  If  suffered  to  become  cold,  it  is  so  stiff  as  to  be 
useless  for  grafting  purposes.  It  is  very  inilammable,  therefore  be  careful 
that  no  fire  reaches  it  whilst  melting. 

Wintering  Pansies  (A.  B,). — The  best  way  to  keep  Pansies  is  in 
pots,  but  not  as  you  have  in  a  frame.  They  are  very  hardy.  The  only  I 
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shelter  they  require  is  protection  from  excessive  rain  or  snow,  and  this  is 
best  attained  with  hoops  and  oiled  canvass.  The  best  time  to  take  off 
Pansey  cuttings  is  about  the  end  of  July.  They  do  not  require  any  heat 
to  strike  them.  PJace  them  in  pure  loam,  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  on 
the  surface,  under  a  hand-light,  behind  a  north  wall ;  put  in  small  weak 
cuttings.  They  will  make  roots  in  time  to  form  nice  little  bushy  plants,  in 
J^-inch  pots,  before  the  winter  sets  in.  You  may  increase  them  also  by 
layers,  in  the  same  way  as  carnations.  These  make  the  finest  plants. 

Basket  of  Geraniums  (An  Amateur). — Towards  the  end  of  this 
month  you  may  expose  this  basket  of  plants  to  the  sun  and  air,  in  a  warm 
sheltered  place,  if  you  provide  a  covering  at  night  sufficient  to  keep  the 
j  frost  from  them.  Prune  a  little  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots,  and  any  dead 
i  parts,  and  in  two  or  three  days  after  pruning,  stir  up  the  dry  soil  and 
,  throw  part  of  it  away,  then  give  a  good  watering  or  trvo,  so  that  all  the 
!  soil  gets  some  of  it,  and  after  that,  say  in  another  week,  make  a  rich  com- 
!  post,  and  fill  up  the  basket  with  it,  and  you  need  give  no  more  water  for 
I  three  weeks.  Those  geraniums  which  look  so  bad  had  better  be  cut 
down  to  the  first  live  wood  at  once  ;  if  the  roots  and  collar  look  black, 
they  are  dead. 

Bignonia  jasminoides  (Kate  F.). — When  this  beautiful  climber  is 
allowed  to  grow  luxuriantly,  like  yours,  it  never  blossoms.  When  the 
roots  are  much  cramped,  and  the  branches  allowed  a  large  space  and  very 
little  pruned,  it  blooms  as  freely  as  a  rose  from  June  to  September;  but 
it  flowers  much  better  in  the  open  air  ;  and  if  it  were  kept  in  a  large  pot, 
on  purpose  to  be  turned  out  in  the  pot  every  May,  no  plant  would  repay 
better.  Ho  not  repot  your  plant  now,  nor  until  you  compel  it  to  bloom, 
and  never  cut  a  twig  of  it  till  that  is  accomplished  ;  but  you  may  give  it 
a  fresh  pot  any  time  in  the  summer,  whenever  you  see  the  blossom-buds 
clustering  in  bunches  here  and  there.  The  small,  smooth,  sweet-scented¬ 
leaved  geranium  you  lost,  is,  we  think,  the  best  variety  of  Citriodora,  if 
the  leaf  was  very  thin,  nearly  round,  and  a  little  notched  on  the  edges, 
and  the  flowers  very  small,  very  gaping,  and  nearly  white.  It  is  our  own 
favourite  of  all  the  sweet-scented  ones.  Mr.  Appleby  could  supply  it,  if 
you  were  to  send  him  the  name  and  our  description,  as  there  are  six  or 
eight  kinds  of  Citriodora. 

Grass  under  Cedar  Tree  (L.  //.).— You  can  do  nothing  better 
with  it  than  scrape  off  the  fallen  leaves,  and  throw  an  inch  or  two  of 
fresh  soil  over  the  whole  ;  then  sow  hay  seeds  from  the  stable,  and  rake 
and  roll  it.  This  may  last  a  few  years,  and  the  process  must  be  repeated 
as  often  as  the  grass  fails.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  each  pailful  of  your  hard  water. 

Kilkenny  Anemone  (S.  S.). — All  that  we  want  to  know  of  this 
anemone  is  the  proper  name,  and  that  we  could  find  out  if  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  send  us  a  flower  and  leaf  of  it.  The  way  to  treat  Dielytra 
spectabilis  is  to  plant  it  out  of  doors  early  in  May,  and  to  take  it  up  in 
October,  and  keep  it  dry  like  a  fuchsia  till  January  or  February,  then  to 
water  it,  and  set  it  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  it  will  soon  be  in  leaf 
and  flower.  No  plant  flowers  more  freely  if  thus  managed,  and  the  soil 
is  good.  Any  soil  that  will  grow'  a  geranium  will  do  for  it.  The  Sponge 
Rose  is  the  earliest  and  the  best  to  force  of  all  the  cabbage  rose  section. 
The  bush  is  dwarf,  and  the  flowers  not  large,  but  they  are  deliciously 
fragrant.  The  best  Yellow  Calceolaria  is  one  called  Corymbose.,  but 
much  depends  on  the  kind  of  soil.  We  do  not  recommend  Salvia  ptatens 
for  an  edging  to  a  scarlet  geranium  bed,  it  is  entirely  unlit  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Rustic  Flower-pots  (S.  Tomlinson). — In  these,  made  from  hollow¬ 
ing  out  knots  of  wood,  and  to  stand  in  a  window,  put  crocus,  tulip,  and 
hyacinth  bulbs  in  them  now.  Let  us  know  their  size,  and  then  we  will 
give  special  directions ;  or  including  your  case  in  an  article  or  two 
seemingly  required  by  our  correspondents.  We  congratulate  you  in  thus 
turning  such  things  to  account.  Any  thing  looks  better  than  red  pots. 

Window  Gardening  (Isa). — We  are  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  fond  of 
flowers.  Perhaps  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  papers 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Fish  and  our  other  coadjutors;  but  whether  you 
have  or  not,  we  will  try  and  meet  your  case. 

Feeding  Bees  (A  Subscriber). — If  your  bees  are  at  all  short  of  honey 
in  their  hives,  begin  feeding  immediately.  If  you  feed  with  barley-sugar, 
it  matters  not  at  what  time  of  day  you  give  it.  If  your  straw  hives  have 
an  opening  at  the  top,  give  it  them  there,  but  if  not,  push  half-a-pound 
of  barley-sugar  in  at  the  mouth  of  each  hive  twice  in  the  week ;  the 
barley-sugar  must  be  transparent,  and  not  at  all  grained  or  in  crystals. 

Sixteen  Best  Bedding  Plants  (A  young  Gardener). — We  cannot 
undertake  to  arrange  gardens. 

Hot-water  Apparatus  (Ab  initio). — Your  arrangement  is  very  de¬ 
fective.  Applying  the  heat  at  the  side  and  near  the  top  of  your  boiler  is  the 
very  worst  mode  in  which  it  could  be  applied.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
that  by  such  a  mode  you  could  ever  get  any  heated  water  into  your  tank 
through  a  flow-pipe  forty  feet  long.  If  you  ever  succeed  in  communi¬ 
cating  heat  to  the  tank.it  will  be  a  very  low  temperature,  for  the  circulation 
|  of  the  water  must  be  at  the  slowest  possible  pace,  as  the  heat  to  the  cold 
return  current  has  to  be  communicated  downwards.  The  heat  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  boiler.  Heat  is  conducted  down- 
{  wards  through  water  very  slowly.  You  will  also  find  your  zinc  pipes  a 
perpetual  source  of  annoyance  by  their  leaking. 

Binding  the  Cottage  Gardener  ( F .  H.  B.).— Cloth  bindings  for 
all  the  back  volumes  may  be  had  at  our  office,  Amen-Corner,  Paternoster- 
Row.  We  believe  the  other  work  you  mention  is  still  publishing. 

Sycamore  Trees  (T.  IV.). — After  arranging  a  plantation,  you  want  to 
occupy  the  ground  under  the  boughs  of  some  large  sycamore  trees  with 
i  ornamental  hardy  trees  or  tall  shrubs,  which  is  next  to  an  impossibility, 
if  not  quite  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  ornamental  trees  and  tall 
shrubs  will  not  grow  at  all  under  the  shade  of  tall  trees,  even  supposing 
I  you  had  them  established  there  ;  but  the  ground  is  so  preoccupied  by  the 
i  roots  of  the  old  trees,  that  you  cannot  establish  a  fresh  plantation,  even 
if  the  shade  were  in  their  favour.  Try  a  mixture  of  tree-box,  common 
j  laurel,  spurge  laurel,  and  the  evergreen  berbery  round  the  sides.  If  any- 
|  thing  will  grow  under  your  trees,  these  will. 

Glass  for  Pit  (Sabrina).—' The  safest  and  most  economical  glass  for 
amateurs  to  keep  half-hardy  plants  in  winter,  and  to  strike  cuttings  in 


summer,  is  Hartley's  Rough  Plate :  taking  the  cheapest  squares  from 
the  lists  in  our  advertisement.  This  glass  is  warmer,  a  great  deal  stouter 
than  the  common,  and  it  requires  no  shading,  unless  the  pit  is  very  shal¬ 
low’.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  ground  glass. 

Carnations  and  Picotf.es  (Ibid). — It  is  very  evident  the  soil  does 
not  suit  these.  All  you  can  do  is  to  renew  them  from  layers  every  year  ; 
to  begin  early,  so  as  to  have  strong  plants,  and  to  mix  some  fresli  soil  for 
them,  if  only  the  scrapings  from  the  road  in  a  dry  state. 

Flower  Garden  (S.  S.). — Although  this  garden  is  in  a  wrong  posi¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  house,  it  is  very  well  laid  out.  The  first  page  of 
your  list  of  planting  would  occupy  all  our  spare  time  for  one  week.  In 
large  plans,  the  names  ought  to  be  on  the  margin,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
plants  are  intended  to  match  or  harmonise  ;  or,  better  still,  written  on 
the  beds.  If  yours  had  been  so  written,  lialf-an-hour  would  finish  our 
part ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  would  take  us  more  than  a  week,  if  we  had  so  much 
time  to  spare  for  one  correspondent. 

Dutch  Every-day  Layers. — S.  A.  S.  wishes  to  know  where  she 
could  obtain  eggs,  or  fowls,  of  this  variety,  and  the  price.  German 
Daisies  are  the  double  variety  grow’n  in  our  gardens,  but  improved  and  in 
various  colours  by  hybridizing. 

Hay. —  W.  B.  H.  wishes  to  know  “how  many  cubic  yards  there  are  in 
a  load  of  new  hay,  newly  stacked  ?  ”  Some  of  our  agricultural  friends 
will  oblige  us  by  sending  an  answer. 

Dyeing  (A  poor  Country  Farmer’s  Thrifty  Wife). — You  will  never 
succeed  well  with  any  colour  but  brown  from  gall  nuts. 

Spanish  and  Game  Fowls. — H.  II.  wishes  to  know  the  price  at 
which  he  can  be  supplied  with  first-rate  specimens. 

Tomatoes  (Q.  C.). — Sow  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  in 
pots,  in  a  hot-bed  or  stove.  There  are  full  particulars  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener’s  Dictionary ,  under  the  head  Love  Apple.  It  is  too  long  to 
extract.  You  are  quite  right  as  to  the  Mignonette  culture. 

Parrot  (L.  J?.).— -The  case  of  a  parrot  tearing  out  its  own  feathers 
is  very  common,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  remedy.  We 
knew  a  cockatoo  that  for  many  years  never  had  any  feathers,  except 
its  wing  quills,  and  on  its  head.  It  plucked  out  all  the  others.  Such  an 
unnatural  proceeding  seems  to  be  induced  by  irritation  of  the  skin. 

Colour  for  Hives  (J.  R.  J.). — Wooden  hives  may  be  painted  any 
light  colour  you  please.  There  is  no  magic  in  any  one.  We  prefer  a 
stone  colour.  It  is  true  light  colours  soonest  become  dirty,  but  they  are 
easily  washed  or  repainted,  and  light  colours  attract  less  heat  than  dark 
colours. 

Iron  Training-rods  (G.  J.  W.). — If  iron  wire  or  rods  are  allowed 
to  be  rusty,  they  certainly  injure  the  branches  which  chaff  against  them. 
We  have  seen  a  whole  row  of  raspberry  canes  thus  injured.  The  wounds 
strike  a  deep  inky  colour,  the  tannic  and  gallic  acid  in  the  bark  com¬ 
bining  with  the  rust  or  oxide  of  the  iron.  If  the  iron  is  galvanized, 
which  does  not  rust,  no  such  injury  arises.  The  rods  never  become  so 
hot  in  summer  as  to  be  injurious.  Zinc  wire  is  very  brittle  in  winter, 
and  expands  so  as  to  be  too  loose  in  summer.  Galvanized  iron  is  unob¬ 
jectionable. 

Pigs. — J.  P.  B.  has  a  young  litter  of  Chinese  pigs  which,  though  appa¬ 
rently  fat  and  healthy,  one  by  one  lose  the  use  of  their  forelegs,  become 
unable  to  rise,  and  soon  after  die.  Upon  opening  them,  the  liver  is 
found  to  be  enlarged,  and  a  black  spot  on  it.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
suggest  a  prevention  or  a  cure  ? 

Prince  Albert’s  Model  Cottages  (An  old  Subscriber).—  These 
are  well  suited  for  the  country.  If  you  write  to  —  Woods,  Esq.,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Labourer’s  Friend  Society,  Exeter  Hall,  London,  he  will  give  you 
full  particulars. 

Orchard  Unproductive  (G.  R.). — You  cannot  do  wrong  in  clearing 
the  trees  from  moss,  and  scrubbing  the  stems  and  branches  with  strong 
brine.  Tell  us  what  is  your  soil  and  subsoil,  and  whether  turfed,  and 
then  we  can  tell  you  what  to  apply.  We  believe  Dr.  Newington’s 
dibbles  are  useful ;  but  we  think  a  small  cultivator  may  always  make  a 
drill  out  of  a  glass  bottle,  with  pipes  of  different  sizes  to  pass  through 
the  cork.  * 

Curd  for  Chickens. — There  is  none  so  good  as  that  made  from 
rennet,  in  the  usual  way.  Alum  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  is  not  every  poultry-keeper  who  likes  it.  A  calf’s  maw  keeps  so 
long,  if  properly  prepared  and  taken  care  of,  that  it  is  quite  worth  while 
for  any  person  who  requires  much  curd  for  young  fowls,  to  purchase 
one  of  some  farmer’s  wife,  and  so  always  have  it  ready  at  hand.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  may  be  able  to  answer  the  question — In  what  manner 
greaves  are  best  used  for  feeding  poultry,  and  whether  there  be  any  one 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  who  sells  them  in 
cakes,  giving  directions  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  for  that 
purpose. 

Bees  (Kate  F.). — Neither  the  Kalmia  latifolia  nor  the  Azalea  pontica 
are  grown  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  any  bad  effects  in  the  honey 
of  this  country. 

Melilotus  leucantha  (Ibid). — Send  us  a  stamped  envelope,  with 
your  address,  and  you  shall  not  regret  doing  so.  It  will  thrive  in  any 
soil.  Cows  will  eat  it,  but  they  prefer  either  tares  or  lucerne. 

Berberry  Jam. — We  have  this  from  a  French  gentleman: — Towards 
the  1 5th  of  October  the  berberries  are  gathered,  in  dry  weather.  Shred 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  pan,  with  enough  water,  in  which  simmer  them 
for  a  quarter-of-an-hour ;  then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  press  them 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  crush  them  ;  then  pour  them  on  a  hair  sieve, 
through  which  you  must  make  the  juice  pass;  then  weigh  the  juice,  and 
add  to  it  a  little  more  than  its  weight  of  fine  sugar,  broken  in  small 
pieces  ;  put  them  again  on  the  fire  (the  juice  and  sugar  only).  When 
the  jelly  rises  in  froth,  by  boiling,  it  is  done.  Take  it  away  from  the 
fire,  skim  it  gently,  and  pour  it  into  the  pots. 

Emigrating  (IF.  IF.  IF.). — We  never  recommend  any  place  as 
desirable  for  emigration.  It  is  too  responsible  an  undertaking. 

Ccelestina  ageratoides  (Verax). — You  can  obtain  it  from  any  of 
the  principal  London  florists.  We  have  no  Himalayah  pumpkin  seed  left 
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Steaming  Vinery  (A  Constant  Reader). — The  best  mode  of  keeping 
the  air  moist  is  by  having  three  or  four  troughs,  with  concave  bottoms, 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  flow  pipe,  keeping  them  filled  with  water. 

Funguses  (Boletus). — They  probably  act  the  same  part  in  the  system 
of  mutual  dependencies  which  pervades  all  nature  that  is  acted  by  all 
other  vegetables — they  consume  decaying  organic  matters,  and  give  out 
oxygen  to  the  atmosphere. 

Clearing  Cider. — An  Enquirer  wishes  to  know  how  cider  rather 
thick  in  the  cask  can  be  cleared  ?  Will  some  Devon  or  Hereford  reader 
oblige  us  with  an  answer? 

Taylor’s  Hives  (Stupid). — The  difference  in  size  will  not  interrupt 
the  working  of  the  bees.  Your  Vine  will  do  on  the  arched  border  if  the 
soil  is  is  from  18  to  24  inches  deep,  and  of  the  proper  quality. 

Garden  Instruction  (J.  C.  E.). — Write  to  Mr.  Appleby,  at  Messrs. 
Henderson’s,  Pine-Apple  Place,  Edgeware  Road,  London. 

Charring  (F.  W.  S.). — Cover  the  outside  of  the  heap  with  earth 
about  nine  inches  thick ;  the  draught  holes  at  the  base  must  communicate 


with  the  bottom  of  the  chimney.  Let  the  heap  smoulder  on  until  the 
fire  goes  out  of  its  own  accord. 

Names  op  Plants  (Sarah). — We  found  your  flower  after  our  last 
number  was  printed.  It  is  Euphorbia  splendens.  (A  Constant  Reader 
and  Young  Gardener). — Your  Cineraria,  we  should  say,  is  not  a  named 
variety ;  its  form  does  not  come  up  to  the  point  of  perfection,  but  its 
colour  is  beautiful,  therefore  is  worth  keeping  as  a  window  plant  on  that 
account.  The  other  plant  is  the  Statice  sinuata,  or  the  Purple-cupped 
Statice  or  Thrift ;  a  half-hardy  herbaceous  plant ;  native  of  Sicily, 
Palestine,  and  Africa ;  generally  dealt  with  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
(J.  V.). — We  take  your  heath  to  be  Erica  vernalis,  which  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  sand  and  sandy  peat, 
and  the  pots  well  drained.  The  cuttings  should  be  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  and  placed  in  heat.  _ 

London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London. — March  18th,  1852. 
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niDNEY’S  IMPROVED  PRUS- 

VJ  SIAN  HOE. — This  useful  Garden  Tool, 
so  much  in  demand,  and  which  has  obtained 
Prizes  at  several  Horticultural  Meetings,  as  the 
best  Weeding  Implement  extant,  has  received 
the  highest  testimonials  from  all  the  leading 
Horticultural  Journals,  also  from  most  of  the 
eminent  practical  Gardeners,  as  being  so  suit¬ 
able  for  all  gardening  operations,  and  is  adapted 
either  for  the  workman,  amateur,  or  lady  gar¬ 
dener.  See  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  July 
24,  1851.  May  now  be  obtained  of  all  the 
principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  or  of  the 
sole  manufacturer,  J.  W.  GIDNEY,  Iron¬ 
monger,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  and  of  whom 
copies  of  the  Testimonials  may  be  had. — Price 
Is  fid  each,  neatly  handled. 

One  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  any 
other  Manufactory. 

TjlRUIT  TREES.  —  Worsted  and 

JL  New  Twine  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit 
Trees,  Flower  and  Seed  Beds,  from  frost, 
blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  against  fowls, 
cats,  &c.,  can  be  had  any  width,  length,  or 
quantity.  New  Twine  Netting,  one  yard  wide, 
l£d  per  yard;  two  yards  wide,  3d  per  yard; 
J-inch  mesh  ditto,  two  yards  wide,  4£d  per 
yard.  Worsted  Netting,  two  yards  wide,  4d 
per  yard.  Sheep-folding  Net,  of  superior 
quality,  four  feet  high,  4d  per  yard  ;  three 
Stranded  Cord  do.,  6d  per  yard.  The  Repaired 
Tanned  Fishing  Netting,  two  or  three  yards 
wide,  l^d  per  yard;  four  or  six  yards  wide,  3d 
per  yard, — exactly  the  same  as  advertised  by 
others  at  double  the  above  prices. 

Nets  made  to  order,  at  W.  CULLING- 
FORD’S,  1,  Strathmore-terrace,  Shadwell, 
London. 

Rabbit  Net,  on  Cord,  2d  per  yard. 

THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


METTIN  G. — Superior  Tanned 

I  ’  Garden  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit-trees 
from  frost,  blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for 
fowls,  pigeons,  tulip  and  seed-beds,  can  be  had 
in  any  quantity  from  JOHN  KING  FAR- 
LOW’S  Fishing-Rod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5, 
Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  at  l£d  per  yard 
one  yard  wide,  3d  two  yards,  and  6d  per  yard 
four  yards  wide.  Forwarded,  carriage  free  on 
all  orders  over  20s,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  of  remittance,  post-office  order,  or 
stamps. 


T 


HE  LONDON  MANURE  COM¬ 

PANY  beg  to  offer  as  under : — 

Corn  Manure,  most  valuable  for  spring  dress¬ 
ing,  Concentrated  Urate,  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Fishery  and  Agricultural  Salt,  Gypsum,  Fossil 
Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  other  artificial 
manure  ;  also,  a  constant  supply  of  English  and 
Foreign  Linseed  Cake. 

Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  the  genuine  im¬ 
portation  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  jfcJ9  10s 
per  ton,  or  5s  in  quantities  of  five  tons  or 
upwards.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary, 
40,  Bridge  Street ,  Blackfriars. 


WE, 


A  NEW  SEEDLING  POTATO. 

IVTESSRS.  WHEELER  AND  SON  have  much  pleasure  in  offering  a 

New  Seedling  Potato,  called 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

It  is  an  excellent  Early  Potato,  in  fact  one  of  the  earliest  in  cultivation,  so  early  that  it  escapes 
the  disease  more  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  excellent  when  cooked  ;  indeed, 
it  has  every  good  quality  that  a  potato  can  have,  and  as  we  have  a  good  stock,  we  can  offer  it  at  a 
very  low  price.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  the  following  extract  from  The  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  12th  of  April  last : — 

“  Prince  of  Wales  Potato.  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Gloucester.  We  can  speak,  from  personal 
experience,  to  the  excellent  quality,  productiveness,  and  earliness  of  this  variety.” 

We  can  offer  it  at  2s  6d  per  peck,  or  9s  per  bushel,  bag  and  package  included.  All  quantities  of 
a  bushel  and  upwards  would  be  delivered  carriage  free  to  London. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON, 

99,  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL,  SOCIETY. 


T>EE  HIVES.— A  NEW  AND  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION  OF  THE 

I'  MOST  APPROVED  KINDS. — A  Priced  Catalogue,  with  Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on 
receipt  of  Two  Stamps.  GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SON,  127,  High  Holborn,  London. 

“  In  noticing  the  hives  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  first  and  foremost,  in  my  opinion,  stands 
Mr.  Taylor’s  Eight-Bar  Hive,  and  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons  Improved  Cottage  Hive,  both 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Neighbour.”— J.  H.  Payne.  See  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener,  Nos.  169,  170. 

AGENTS.— Liverpool :  Wm.  Drury,  Castle  Street.  Manchester:  Hall  and  Wilson,  50, 
King  Street.  Glasgow:  Austin  and  MuAslan,  168,  Trongate.  Dublin:  J.  Edmondson. 
61,  Dame  Street. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

FREE  BY  POST. 

have  selected  out  of  our  large  collection  of  Flower  Seeds  the  most 


beautiful  and  showy  varieties,  each  sort  distinct  in  colour,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  fine 
effect  when  planted  out  in  beds  or  groups  in  the  flower-garden.  We  have  marked  each  variety 
with  its  Botanical  and  English  Name— Height — Time  of  Flowering — Colour  of  the  Flower — 
Manner  of  Growing — Whether  Erect  or  Trailing,  &c. — the  Time  it  should  be  Sown,  and  with 
other  Valuable  Hints  as  to  its  Cultivation. 

In  selecting  these  varieties  we  have  been  careful  to  exclude  all  shy-bloomers,  or  such  which  have 
an  insignificant  appearance,  so  that  the  collections  will  comprise  only  those  which  are  really 
showy  and  handsome,  and  which  we  believe  would  prove  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  any  lady  or 
gentleman  who  might  be  disposed  to  order  them.  The 

GERMAN  STOCKS,  ASTERS,  ZINNIAS,  LARKSPURS,  &c., 

are  most  superb.  The  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  at  the 
following  prices  : — 

Twenty  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  all  distinct  .  .  TO  5  0 

Fifty  ditto  ditto  ditto  .  .  0  10  6 

One  Hundred  ditto  ditto  .  .  1  0  '0 

J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON, 

99,  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
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W  MARCH  25—31,  1852. 

L)  |  J-) 

Weather  near  London  in  1851. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun  Moon 

Sets.  R.&S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  0 
Year 

Barometer. 

Thermo. 

Wind. 

Rain  in  In. 

25  Th  Lady  Day. 

29.732  —  29.452 

51—45 

S.W. 

14 

53  5 

19  a.  6  11  19 

5 

6 

0 

85 

26  F  Black-cap  heard. 

29.495  —  29.391 

54—35 

s.w. 

17 

50 

21  morn. 

6 

5 

42 

86 

27  S  Ducklings  hatched. 

29.540  —  29.516 

56—44 

S.W. 

02 

48 

23  I  0  26 

7 

5 

23 

87 

28  Son 

29.792  —  29.697 

56—40 

w. 

— 

46 

25  1  29 

3 

5 

5 

88 

29  M  Double  Hyacinth  flowers. 

29.562  —  29.440 

56—35 

w. 

33 

44 

26  2  28 

9 

4 

46 

89 

30  To  Wood  Sorrel  flowers. 

29.750—29.558 

54—36 

N.W. 

06 

41 

28  |  3  18 

10 

4 

28 

90 

31' W 

30.124  —  29.079 

54—37 

N.W. 

— 

39 

29  4  1 

11 

4 

9 

91 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera¬ 
tures  of  these  days  are  53.2°  and  34.1°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  75°,  occurred  on  the  2/thin  1830  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14°  on  the  25th 
in  1850.  During  the  period  1 13  days  were  fine,  and  on  62  rain  fell. 


We  cannot  call  to  remembrance  any  notice  of  a  nursery¬ 
man  being  mentioned  before  the  seventeenth  century  was 
well  advanced ;  and  if  this  tradesman  did  not  exist  pre¬ 
viously  to  that  date,  we  have  one  very  sufficient  reason 
assigned  for  the  slow  progress  of  gardening  before  the 
arrival  of  that  time.  If  the  knowledge  of  improved  varieties, 
or  of  new  species  of  plants,  was  to  be  dependent  upon 
private  acquaintances  and  interchanges,  the  progress  of  that 
knowledge  would  be  slow  indeed ;  and  the  mind  suggests 
j  more  fluently  than  can  the  pen  what  must  have  been  the 
I  inconvenience  and  consequences,  by  reflecting  what  they 
;  would  be  now,  even  in  the  present  state  of  our  improved 
gardening,  if  by  the  proclamation  of  some  arbitrary  Pre- 
|  sident,  the  whole  race  of  florists,  seedsmen,  and  nursery- 
j  men  was  suppressed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  men 
!  as  Gerarde,  Tradescant,  and  Parkinson,  may  have  sold  the 
:  spare  produce  of  their  gardens,  but  Ralph  Austen,  whom 
we  mentioned  a  few  weeks  since,  is  about  the  earliest  we 
have  found  named  as  a  regular  nurseryman,  and  that  the 
trade  was  not  long  or  widely  established,  seems  intimated 
by  the  contemporary  observation,  that  “  his  labours  and  ex¬ 
periments  had  done  more  good  for  Oxford,  and  thence  for 
England,  than  was  done  by  many  gaudy  gallants.”  At  all 
events,  the  example  had  a  most  beneficial  influence,  and  as 
the  Universities  were  always  rivals,  foremost  in  the  effort  to 
establish  a  commercial  nursery  were  the  good  lieges  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Austen  established  his  nursery  about  1052,  and  in 
1077  we  find  this  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  John  Beale  : — 

!  Nurseries,  Orchards,  Profitable  Gardens,  and  Vineyards  en- 
|  couraged,  more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  champaine  countries,  and  northern  parts  of  England.  In 
this  the  doctor  says: — “One  objected,  that  if  we  had  one 
skilful  and  diligent  nurseryman,  who  had  a  complete 
nursery  of  all  sorts  of  good  trees,  and  of  the  best  vines  that 
agree  best  with  this  climate,  and  mulberry-trees,  and  whole¬ 
some  trees  for  the  avenues  of  cities,  towns,  and  fair  man- 
:  sions,  that  one  such  nursery  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in 
!  all  the  vales  of  these  three  United  Kingdoms,  would  make 
all  these  plantations  spread  apace,  and  amount  to  the  value 
of  millions  yearly.  I  answered  that  it  was  now  doing.” 
That  nurserymen  were  not  generally  established  is  evident 
from  the  context,  for  he  then  proceeds  to  recommend  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  allow  their  gardeners  to  raise  plants  for  sale,  so 
that  even  cottagers  might  have  the  best  vines,  “  who  cannot 
send  to  Mr.  Rose.”  It  appears  that  the  gardener  at  Wilton 
House  was  permitted  to  do  so;  and  that  there  were  also 
“  goodly  nurseries  about  Salisbury ;  ”  and  that  “  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  gardener,  Mr.  Rose,  was  an  obliging  example,  for  his 
sale  -of  the  best  vines,  and  the  fittest  for  our  climate.”  Yet 
there  must  have  been  many  nursery  gardens  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  for  Parkinson,  writing  in  1629,  says  in 
his  ParadisHs  (page  571) — “  The  Arch-Dukes  Cherry  is  one 
of  the  fairest  and  best ;  scarce  one  of  twenty  of  our  nur¬ 
serymen  do  sell  the  right;”  and  Meager,  in  1670,  speaks 
of  “  his  very  loving  friend,  Captain  Gourde,  dwelling  at  the 
great  nursery  between  Spittle  Fields  and  White-c.happel,  a 
very  eminent  and  ingenious  nurseryman.”  We  may  observe 
that  this  Captain  Go  uric  was  raiser  of  the  Elrovge  Nectarine, 
of  which  the  name  is  merely  his  own  name  reversed. 

Next  in  chronological  order,  and  pre-eminent  in  extent 
and  excellence,  was  the  Brampton  Park  Nursery  ;  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  to 
one  of  its  former  proprietors. 

“  In  the  year  1631,  four  enterprising  men,  gardeners  of 


the  nobility,  taking  advantage  of  the  new  state  of  things, 
entered  upon  tins  undertaking  as  a  great  mercantile  specu¬ 
lation.  For  this  purpose  they  took  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  situate  between  Old  Brompton  and  the 
Kensington  Road,  and  there  they  conducted  the  new  estab¬ 
lishment  under  the  designation  of  ‘  Lukar,  Field,  Cooke, 
and  London.'  Lukar  was  gardener  to  the  Queen  Dowager 
at  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand ;  Field  held  a  similar 
situation  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  at  Bedford  House,  also 
in  the  Strand ;  Cooke*  was  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
at  Casliiobury ;  and  London,  to  Bishop  Compton  at  Fulham. 

‘  One  of  their  first  undertakings,’  says  Switzer,  ‘was  at  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth’s,  at  Longleat, 
in  Wiltshire,  where  these  four  partners  abode  every  one  his 
month,  and  in  the  intervals  attended  tlicir  own  business :  of 
which  the  new  nursery  before  named  was  not  the  least.’ 

“  About  the  year  1686,  the  two  senior  partners  died,  and  in 
1689  Cooke  disposed  of  his  share  to  Henry  Wise.  In  1690 
was  formed  that  partnership  under  the  name  of  ‘  London 
and  Wise,’  which  is  so  eminently  associated  with  the  garden¬ 
ing  and  garden  architecture  of  that  period.  Both  were  men 
of  high  attainments  in  their  profession ;  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  which  London  obtained,  both  at  home  and  during 
his  residence  on  the  continent,  qualified  him  to  accomplish 
whatever  he  undertook.  He  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Rose, 
gardener  to  Charles  the  Second  at  St.  James’s,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  France  for  improvement :  on  his  return  he  was 
appointed  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  as  above  mentioned,  ‘he  (with  his  associates) 
entered  on  that  great  undertaking  of  Brompton  Park.’  At 
the  revolution  in  1668,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  all 
the  Royal  Gardens,  at  a  salary  of  T200  a-year,  and  a  Page 
of  the  Back  Stairs  to  Queen  Maiy,  ‘  and  it  was  particularly 
observed  that  lie  assisted  at  the  revolution  in  carrying  the 
then  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham  from  the  fury  of  the 
Papists.’  Wise  was  also  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and 
like  London,  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Rose,  the  royal  gar¬ 
dener.  At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  she  committed 
the  care  of  the  Royal  Gardens  to  Mr.  Wise,  and  by  him  it 
was  that  Kensington  Gardens  were  designed  and  planted, 
after  the  enclosure  from  Hyde  Park.  ‘  All  the  business  of 
moment  done  for  any  of  the  nobility  by  Mr.  Wise,  was  for 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Blenheim. — This 
stupendous  work  (begun  and  most  part  finished  in  three 
years’  time,)  may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  all 
these  two  gentlemen’s  undertakings  :  Sir  Richard  Child’s,  at 
Wanstead,  in  Essex,  is  the  next,  and  in  some  respects  the 
best  of  the  two.  This  was  begun  in  1706,  a  design  worthy 
of  an  English  Baronet,  and  equal  to  the  greatest  French 
peer.’t 

“  During  their  occupation  of  the  nursery,  they  were  assi 
duous  in  promoting  to  the  utmost  the  new  direction  which 
the  science  of  gardening  had  assumed.  Evelyn,  whoso 
authority  upon  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  that  of  any  other  man  of  his 
period,  when  speaking  of  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen, 
says  :  j — ‘Of  all  that  i  have  hitherto  seen,  either  at  home 

*  This  was  Moses  Cooke,  the  author  of  “The  Manner  of  Raisin", 
Ordering,  and  Improving  Fruit  Trees,  &e.,  &c.”  London,  1679,  4to. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Lincolnshire,  and  brought  up  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  gardener,  in  which  capacity  he  served  the  Karl  ot  Essex  ironi 
1660  to  1681.  Evelyn  in  his  “  Diary  ”  says,  “  he  was  skilful  in  (he  me¬ 
chanical  parts  of  gardening,  not  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  somewhat 
of  an  adept  in  astrology.” 

■)•  Switzer’s  Iconographia.  +  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees. 
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or  abroad ;  or  found  by  reading  many  boolcs  publish’d  on  ' 
this  subject,  pretending  to  speak  of  nurseries  and  plan-  I 
tations  for  store  and  variety ;  directions  for  the  designing, 

( or  as  they  term  it)  the  skilful  making,  plotting,  laying  out, 
and  disposing  of  a  ground  to  the  best  advantage ;  in  a 
word,  for  whatsoever  were  desirable  for  the  furniture  of  such 
a  ground  with  the  most  excellent  and  warrantable  fruit  (I 
say  warrantable,  because  it  is  peculiarly  due  to  their  honest 
industry,  and  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere),  and  other  i 
accessories  to  gardens  of  all  denominations,  as  in  that  vast  ! 
ample  collection  which  I  have  lately  seen,  and  well  con¬ 
sider’d  at  Brompton  Park,  near  Kensington  :  the  very  sight 
of  which  alone,  gives  an  idea  of  something  that  is  greater 
than  I  can  well  express,  without  an  enumeration  of  par-  | 
ticulars ;  and  of  the  exceeding  industry,  method,  and 
address  of  those  who  have  undertaken  and  cultivated  it  for  i 
public  use;  I  mean  Mr.  George  London ,  (chief  gardener  to 
their  Majesties,)  and  lus  associate  Mr.  Henry  Wise.  They 
have  made  observations  and  given  me  a  specimen  of  that 
long  (but  hitherto)  wanting  particular,  of  discriminating 
the  several  kinds  of  fruits  by  their  characteristical  notes, 
from  a  long  and  critical  observation  of  the  leaf,  taste, 
colour,  and  other  distinguishing  qualities ;  so  as  one  shall 
not  be  impos’d  upon  with  fruits  of  several  names  when,  as  j 
in  truth,  there  is  but  one  due  to  them.  Tor  instance,  in 
Pears  alone,  a  gentleman  in  the  country  sends  to  the  nur¬ 
series  for  the  Liver  Blanche,  Pignigny  de  Chouille,  Bat  an 
Blanc,  &c.,  the  English  St.  Gilbert,  Cranboum  Pears  (and 
several  other  names),  when  all  the  while  they  are  no  other 
than  the  well  known  Cadillac.  The  same  also  hap’ning  in  j 
Peaches,  Apples,  Plumbs,  Cherries,  and  other  fruit;  for  ' 
want  of  an  accurate  examination  (by  comparing  of  their  ; 
taste,  and  those  other  indications  I  have  mentioned,)  for 
which  gentlemen  complain  (and  not  without  cause,)  that  j 
the  mu’serymen  abuse  them,  when  ’tis  their  ignorance,  or  | 
the  exotic  fame  of  which  they  are  so  fond.  ‘And  as  for  the  | 
nursery  part  in  voucher,  and  to  make  good  what  I  have  said  j 
on  that  particular,  one  needs  no  more  than  to  take  a  walk  to  ; 
Brompton  Park  (upon  a  fair  morning)  to  behold  and  admire 


what  a  magazine  these  industrious  men  have  provided,  fit 
for  age  and  choice  in  their  several  classes,  and  all  within 
one  enclosure  :  such  an  assemblage,  I  believe,  as  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  met  with  in  this  kingdom,  nor  in  any  other  that  I 
know  of.’ 

“  In  the  year  1714  the  nursery  passed  into  the  hands  of 
‘  Smith  and  Carpenter,’  the  latter  of  whom  was  author  of 
‘  The  Retired  Gardener,’  in  six  parts.  1  vol.  8vo. :  London, 
1717.  On  these  gentlemen  retiring,  Mr.  Swinhoe  became 
proprietor,  and  in  1756  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  relative, 
Mr.  Jeffreys,  who,  in  1788,  was  joined  by  Mr.  James  Gray, 
the  business  being  then  carried  on  under  the  firm  of 
‘  Jeffreys  and  Gray.’  But  Jeffreys  dying  only  nine  months 
afterwards,  Mr.  Gray  conducted  the  business  alone  till  1700, 
when  he  received  as  a  partner  Mr.  Wear,  a  nephew  of 
Jeffreys,  and  also  in  a  few  years  afterwards  his  brother,  Mr. 
Robert  Gray,  the  firm  then  being  ‘  Gray,  Wear,  and  Gray.’ 
In  1809  Mr.  Wear  retired,  and  in  1818  Mr.  Robert  Gray 
also  retired  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  William  Gray  ; 
the  establishment  was  then  carried  on  till  1827,  under  the 
name  of  James  Gray  and  Son,  when  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Robert  Brown,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Eskdalemuir,  Dumfries-shire,  but  who  died 
at  Florence  while  travelling  on  the  continent  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  P[e  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1837, 
the  firm  being  ‘  Gray,  Son,  and  Adams.’  In  1842  Mr. 
William  Gray  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hogg,  on 
which  occasion  the  firm  became  ‘  Gray,  Adams,  and  Hogg.’ 
Mr.  Gray  retired  in  1847,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
seven.” 

Brompton  Nursery  has  now  been  sold,  and  will  shortly  be 
covered  with  houses,  and  its  -whereabouts  rendered  a  matter 
of  history.  Among  the  houses  about  to  be  removed  to 
make  space  for  others,  we  believe  is  that  now  inhabited  by 
Earl  Talbot,  in  what  is  called  Brompton  Park,  and  it  merits 
this  special  notice,  because  it  was  at  one  time  tenanted  by 
Mr.  London,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Wise,  when  the  latter 
succeeded  him  as  inspector  of  the  Royal  Gardens. 


A  correspondent  inquires — “Why  the  dungs  of  pigeons 
and  other  birds  are  not  as  powerful  fertilizers  as 
guano  ?”  and  the  ready  answer  is,  because  other  birds 
than  sea-birds  do  not  have  food  so  abounding  in  am¬ 
monia.  All  flesh,  whether  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  or  fish, 
abounds  in  ammoniacal  matters,  or  matters  forming 
ammonia  during  their  decomposition;  and  it  is  found, 
that  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  flesh  consumed 
as  food  by  any  living  creature,  is  the  fertilizing  quality 
of  the  manure  that  creature  produces.  Thus  sea-birds, 
living  entirely  on  fish,  produce  guano;  the  human 
species,  night-soil;  and  the  dung  of  pigs  comes  next  in 
power  as  a  manure.  The  nearest  approach  to  guano, 
that  we  know,  is  the  dung  of  poultry,  plentifully  sprin¬ 
kled  and  well-mixed  with  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the 
gas-works.  If  our  correspondent  will  refer  to  our  second 
volume,  he  will  find  at  pages  2 — 3,  a  very  copious  state¬ 
ment  of  the  mode  of  using  guano,  and  a  list  of  some  of 
the  garden  crops  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  the 
results  published.  Since  we  wrote  those  particulars,  we 
have  met  with  Dr.  Tschudi’s  Travels  in  Peru,  published 
about  four  years  since,  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
peruse  with  interest  the  following  particulars  he  gives 
relative  to  this  justly  celebrated  manure : — 

“  Opposite  to  Pisco  and  Cliinca  there  is  a  group  of  small 
islands,  of  which  the  largest,  Saugallan,  is  six  English  miles 
distant  from  Pisco.  These  islands  have  of  late  years  be¬ 
come  celebrated  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  guano 
that  has  been  exported  from  them. 

“  Guano  (or  according  to  the  more  correct  orthography, 


Huanu),*  is  found  on  these  islands  in  enormous  layers  of 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  thick.  The  upper  strata  are  of 
a  greyish-brown  colour,  which  lower  down  becomes  darker. 
In  the  lower  strata  the  colour  is  a  rusty-red,  as  if  tinged  by 
oxide  of  iron.  The  guano  becomes  progressively  more  and 
more  solid  from  the  surface  downward,  a  circumstance 
naturally  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  the  strata, 
and  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  particles.  Guano  is  found 
on  all  the  islands,  and  on  most  of  the  uninhabited  promon¬ 
tories  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  especially  in  those 
parts  within  the  tropics.  I  have  often  been  assured  that  beds 
of  guano  several  feet  high,  covered  with  earth,  are  found 
inland  at  some  distance  from  the  sea ;  but  I  never  met  with 
any,  and  I  have  some  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  If,  however,  these  inland  strata  really  exist,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  can  only  be  found  on  hilly 
ground ;  and  in  that  case  they  afford  strong  evidence  of  a 
considerable  elevation  of  the  coast. 

“  Guano  is  formed  of  the  excrements  of  different  kinds 
of  marine  birds,  as  mews,  divers,  sheerbeaks,  Ac.;  but  chiefly 
the  Sula  variegata,  Tsch. 

“  The  immense  flocks  of  these  birds  as  they  fly  along  the 
coast  appear  like  clouds.  When  their  vast  numbers,  their 
extraordinary  voracity,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  pro¬ 
cure  their  food,  are  considered,  one  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  beds  of  Guano,  which  have  resulted 
from  uninterrupted  accumulations  during  many  thousands 
of  years.  I  kept  for  some  days  a  living  Sula  variegata, 
which  I  fed  abundantly  with  fish.  The  average  weight  of 

“  *  The  original  word  is  Iluanu,  which  is  a  term  in  the  Quichua  dialect 
meaning  ‘  animal  dung;  ’  for  example,  Huanacuhuanu  (excrement  of  the 
Iluanacu).  As  the  word  is  now  generally  used  it  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Pishu  Huanu — Bird-dung.  The  Spaniards  have  converted  the  final 
syllable  nu  into  no,  as  they  do  in  all  the  words  adopted  from  the  Quichua 
which  have  the  like  termination.  The  European  orthography  Guano, 
which  is  also  followed  in  Spanish  America,  is  quite  erroneous,  for  the 
Quichua  language  is  deficient  in  the  letter  G,  as  it  is  in  several  other  con¬ 
sonants.  The  H,  in  the  commencement  of  the  word,  is  strongly  aspi¬ 
rated,  whence  the  error  in  the  orthography  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
sadly  corrupted  the  language  of  the  Autochthones  of  Peru.” 
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the  excrement  daily  was  from  three-and-a-halfto  five  ounces. 
I  have  uo  doubt  that  when  the  bird  is  in  a  state  of  freedom 
the  weight  must  be  much  greater,  for  these  birds  are  con¬ 
stantly  plunging  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  devour  the  fishes 
which  they  find  in  extraordinary  masses  around  all  the 
islands.  When  an  island  is  inhabited  by  millions  of  sea¬ 
birds,  though  two- thirds  of  the  guano  should  be  lost  while 
flying,  still  a  very  considerable  stratum  would  be  accumulated 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

“  The  marine  birds  nestle  on  the  uninhabited  islands,  or 
on  rocks  near  the  shore ;  but  they  never  settle  on  the  flat 
beach,  or  any  place  distant  from  it  inland.  On  this  fact,  I 
ground  my  conjecture  that  those  beds  of  guano  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  which  may  have  been  removed  from  the  shore  by 
important  elevations  of  the  coast,  are  to  be  found  only  on 
hills. 

“  During  the  first  year  of  the  deposit  the  strata  are  white, 
and  the  guano  is  then  called  Guano  Blanco.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Peruvian  cultivators,  this  is  the  most  efficacious  kind. 
It  is  found  in  the  Punta  de  Hormillos,  on  the  islands  of 
Islay,  Jesus,  Margarita,  &o. 

“  As  soon  as  the  dealers  in  guano  begin  to  work  one  of 
the  beds,  the  island  on  which  it  is  formed  is  abandoned  by 
the  birds.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  since  the  increase 
of  trade  and  navigation,  they  have  withdrawn  from  the 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ports. 

“  -Much  has  recently  been  written  on  the  employment  and 
utility  of  guano  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  as 
manure  in  Peru  seems  to  be  but  little  known.  The  Peru- 
vians  use  it  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  potatoes. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  seeds  begin  to  shoot,  a  little  hollow 
is  dug  round  each  root,  and  is  filled  up  with  guano,  which  is  i 
afterwards  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth.  After  the  lapse  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  the  whole  field  is  laid  under  water, 
and  is  left  in  that  state  for  some  hours.  Of  the  Guano 
Blanco  a  less  quantity  suffices,  and  the  field  must  be  more 
speedily  and  abundantly  watered,  otherwise  the  roots  would 
be  destroyed.  The  effect  of  this  manure  is  incredibly  rapid. 
In  a  few  days  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  doubled.  If  the 
manure  be  repeated  a  second  time,  but  in  smaller  quantity, 
a  rich  harvest  is  certain ;  at  least,  the  produce  will  be  three¬ 
fold  that  which  would  have  been  obtained  fron  the  unma¬ 
nured  soil. 

“  The  haciendas  of  the  valley  of  Chancay  have,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  consumed  annually  from  33,000  to  36,000 
bushels  of  guano,  brought  from  the  islands  of  Chancha  and 
Pisco.  The  price  of  the  bushel  of  coloured  guano  is  one 
dollar-  and-a-quarter,  and  the  price  of  the  white  from  two  to 
three  dollars.  The  price  has  recently  undergone  many 
fluctuations,  in  consequence  of  the  great  exports  to  Europe. 

“  The  employment  of  this  kind  of  manure  is  very  ancient 
in  Peru  ;  and  there  is  authentic  evidence  of  its  having  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  The  white  guano  was  then  j 
chiefly  found  ou  the  islands  opposite  toChincha;  so  that  for 
upwards  of  600  years  the  deposit  has  been  progressively 
removed  from  those  islands  without  any  apparent  decrease  i 
of  the  accumulation.  The  uniformity  of  climate  on  a  coast  j 
where  there  is  not  much  rain,  must  contribute  to  render  the 
Peruvian  guano  a  more  rich  manure  than  the  African,  as 
fewer  of  the  saline  particles  of  the  former  being  in  solution, 
they  are  consequently  less  subject  to  evaporation.” 


Continuing  the  publication  of  such  information  relative 
to  garden  implements  and  structures  as  we  receive  in 
answer  to  our  request,  we  come  next  to  the  following. 

The  first  is  from  a  gentleman,  near  Northampton, 
who  writes  thus : — 

“  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  a  gardening  implement  which 
I  recollect  to  have  seen  some  years  ago  in  constant  use,  for 
transplanting,  taking  up  plants  for  potting,  Ac.,  in  the  garden 
of  a  relative,  resident  at  Warwick.  As  it  has  never  come 
under  my  notice  elsewhere,  perhaps  a  description  of  it  may 
be  serviceable  to  some  of  your  readers  who  have  many 
small  things  to  transplant  in  the  course  of  the  season.  It 
consisted  of  a  hollow  cylinder  (A),  open  at  both  ends,  of  thin 


iron,  affixed  to  a  common  spade  handle  by  an  iron  shank, 
which  was  divided  into  two  parts  below,  and  riveted  to  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder.  Within 
the  cylinder,  and  fitting  it  closely,  a  nar¬ 
row  iron  rim  (B),  worked  up  and  down 
by  means  of  a  slender  rod  (D),  carried 
up  the  spade  handle,  and  kept  straight 
with  it  by  a  couple  of  small  staples. 
This  implement  was  made  of  various  sizes 
suitable  to  those  of  the  flower-pots  in 
common  use.  When  placed  round  a  plant 
it  was  pressed  into  the  ground,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  foot  at  E,  and  a  slight  twist  having 
been  given  to  the  instrument,  the  plant 
could  be  lifted  and  carried  to  any  part 
of  the  garden,  to  be  placed,  by  pressing 
down  the  moveable  rim  (B),  in  a  hole  of 
exactly  the  same  size  prepared  for  it  by 
a  like  process.  Thus  the  roots  of  the 
plant  were  not  disturbed  in  the  least 
degree,  while  all  derangement  of  the 
neatness  of  a  flower-bed  was  avoided, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
and  time  saved — no  unimportant  consi¬ 
deration  in  the  busy  time  of  spring  and 
summer.” 

The  next  implement  we  commend  heartily,  and  the 
more  so  because  it  is  within  the  means  of  many,  for  it 
will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  our  last  number, 
that  the  inventor  (Mr.  G.  Gotch,  13,  King-street-terrace, 
New  North-road,  Islington)  sells  them  for  3s.  (id.  each. 


“  The  useful  invention  accompanying  this  note  is  one  of 
Gotch’s  Patent  Flower-pot  Protectors  for  Windows.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  suit  the  middle  classes,  and  one  which  I  think 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  avail  themselves  of.  I  so 
think  from  my  knowledge  of  the  many  thousands  who  are 
pent  up  in  cities  and  large  manufacturing  towns,  that  can¬ 
not  get  the  sight  of  a  flower,  or  even  a  green  blade  of  grass, 
from  one  week’s  end  to  another,  and  who  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  having  a  few  flower -pots  at 
their  windows.  Now,  as  in  the  case  of  London,  such  town- 
prisoners  are  prevented  having  such  pets  by  a  40s.  penalty, 
and  by  the  fear  of  having  the  flower-pots  blown  into  the 
street,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  passers-by.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  this  danger  and  difficulty  are  at  once  overcome 
by  Mr.  Gotch’s  invention,  for  while  the  pots  are  held  secure 
in  the  window-sill,  the  heads  of  passengers  in  the  street  are 
protected  from  danger.  Thus  aided,  the  hard-working  me 
chanic  can,  in  his  leisure  half-hour,  relieve  his  mind  from 
the  dull  monotony  of  his  labour,  by  attending  to  the  flowers 
growing  in  liis  window,  without  the  fear  of  offending  the  law ; 
and  at  such  a  price  as  will  come  within  the  means  of  the 
humblest  artizan.” 

The  last  structure  we  shall  mention  to-day  is  the 
Cow  Vinery  of  Mr.  Lawson.  He  found  his  first  house, 
built  ou  this  principle  of  taking  advantage  of  animal 
heat,  answer  so  satisfactorily,  that  he  is  now  erecting  a 
double  one,  as  represented  in  this  sketch. 


We  will  only  add  the  following  extract  from  a  note 
from  Mr.  Lawson,  and  refer  those  who  wish  for  furthe 
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inform ation,  to  Tirydail,  near  Llandillo,  where  lie 
resides. 

“  You  will  observe  that  I  have  flued  the  walls,  for  using 
fire-heat,  if  necessary,  in  very  severe  frost,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  cattle ;  or,  in  clamp  weather,  for  drying  the  house,  to 
prevent  late  hanging  fruit  from  becoming  mouldy  or  mil¬ 
dewed.  The  air  for  the  fires  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  the 
house,  to  assist  in  promoting  circulation  of  air.” 


GOSSIP. 

A  correspondent  ( C whose  handwriting  we  would  gladly 
see  often,  writes  as  follows,  relative  to  a  passage  in  our 
'  present  volume  at  page  368  : — 

“Will  you  permit  me,  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  to 
inform  Mr.  Beaton  that  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf,  was 
the  other  gentleman  to  whom  Lord  Hardinge  offered  one 
of  the  plants  of  the  Amherslia  nobilis.  Respect  for  the 
memory  of  a  gentleman  so  esteemed  as  a  liberal  patron  of 
horticulture  as  Mr.  Wells  was  well  known  to  be,  induces  me 
to  think  that  when  such  minutiae  are  detailed,  it  is  only  just 
that  the  fact  should  be  as  deserving  of  mention  as  that  Her 
Majesty,  and  other  exalted  personages,  were  so  honoured  by 
Lord  Hardinge.” 

Nearly  two  years  since  we  drew  attention  to  the  two 
Tradescants  by  the  following  short  memoir: — 

Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign 
(1540)  it  was  the  custom  of  his  queen  to  send  for  a  salad 
to  Holland  ;  and  his  daughter,  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
endeavouring  to  improve  our  horticulture,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  that  shameful  dependence,  thought  it  wise  to  seek  for 
instructors  in  the  same  country:  she  obtained  from  thence 
one  Tredeskin,  or  Tradeskin,  to  be  the  Royal  Gardener, 
who,  with  his  equally  celebrated  son,  are  especially  entitled 
to  our  notice.  John  Tredeskin,  or,  as  it  is  now  usual  to 
call  him,  Tradescant,  was  not  gardener  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
only,  but  probably  held  the  same  appointment  in  the  royal 
households  of  her  successors,  James  and  Charles  I.;  for 
when  he  died,  about  this  time  in  1637,  he  was  succeeded,  as 
gardener  to  the  king  last  named,  by  his  son,  usually  known 
as  John  Tradescant  the  younger.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
burial,  but  in  the  churchwardens  accounts  for  1637-8  of  the 
parish  where  he  resided,  St.  Mary’s  Lambeth,  there  is  this 
funereal  entry  : — “  Item.  John  Tredeskin ;  ye  yret  bell  and 
black  cloth,  5s.  id.”  His  wife  had  died  three  years  previously, 
for  in  the  same  parish-officer's  accounts  for  1634  is  this 
acknowledgment — “June  1.  Received  for  burial  of  Jane, 
wife  of  John  Tradeskin,  12s.”  The  emoluments  arising  from 
the  ofiice  of  royal  gardener  were  considerable ;  money  was 
then  five  times  more  valuable  than  now,  yet  even  then  the 
gardener  at  Hampton  Court  (who  was  also  a  foreigner,  John 
Dinye),  another  of  the  royal  establishments,  received  about 
two  shillings  per  day ;  and  Tradescant  probably,  as  the  head 
cultivator  of  the  London  establishments,  would  receive  more. 
It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  he  had  profited  both  in  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  wealth,  by  being  gardener  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Salisbury,  Lord  Wotton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  previously  to  succeeding  to  the  royal  gardenersliip. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  travelled  far  more 
assiduously  and  fearlessly  in  pursuit  of  plants  than  did  bis 
contemporary  Gerard;  the  emblematic  figures  still  traceable 
upon  his  tomb  in  Lambeth  Churchyard  seem  to  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  visits  to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Barbary ;  and  he 
even  accompanied  the  fleet  sent  against  the  Algerines  in 
1620,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  a  supply  of  Algier 
apricot-trees :  he  was  successful  in  his  enterprise,  and  our 
gardens  were  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  new  strawberry 
from  Russia,  and  a  superior  variety  of  plum  from  Turkey. 
Our  pleasure  grounds,  also,  were  enriched  by  him  with  the 
deciduous  Cypress,  and  many  flowers.  He  lived  and  died, 
at  the  date  we  have  stated,  at  his  house  in  South  Lambeth, 
and  surrounded  by  the  plants  and  curiosities  he  had  col¬ 
lected  in  such  abundance,  that  the  garden  and  establishment 
were  known  popularly  as  “  Tradescant’s  Ark.”  His  son, 
John  Tradescant,  junior,  succeeded  him  in  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  was  in  every  way  his  equal  as  a  gardener,  natu¬ 
ralist,  and  antiquary.  Lie  also  was  a  traveller  in  search  of 
plants,  visiting  Virginia  in  1620,  and  bringing  thence  many 


new  plants ;  among  these  was  the  Spiderwort,  and  if  this 
was  named  after  him  Tradescantia,  in  allusion  to  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  antiquities,  it  is  a  satire  not  severe  enough  to  be 
offensive,  nor  within  the  just  reproof — “  if  you  crown  a 
botanist,  let  it  not  be  with  thorns.”  We  have  before  us  that 
rarity — a  perfect  copy  of  his  catalogue,  with  portraits  of  his 
father  and  himself,  entitled  Mnsceum  Tradescantianum  ;  or,  a 
collection  of  rarities  preserved  at  South  Lambeth ,  veer  London, 
by  John  Tradescant.  This  was  published  in  1656  ;  and  that 
it  did  contain  rarities  our  readers  may  judge  when  we  state 
that  one  item  is  “  Two  feathers  of  the  Phoenix  tail !  ”  The 
list  of  plants  in  this  catalogue  is  far  more  rich  and  authentic, 
for  he  was  here  a  teacher  and  not  a  novice  ;  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  that  the  very  spot  is  known  where  they  were  cultivated 
by  him  :  it  is  close  to  the  vinegar  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Beaufoy ;  and  when  visited  by  Dr.  Watson  in  1749,  a  few 
plants  Were  detected  among  the  weeds — “  manifest  footsteps 
of  the  founder.”  That  spot  is  yet  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage, 
and  we  wish  the  garden  could  be  found  there  entire,  to 
reward  the  research  of  each  palmer  of  science,  instead  of 
being  almost  traceless,  and  associated  with  many  details  of 
sorrow  and  shame.  Tradescant  found  himself  in  old  age 
childless ;  and  lie  tells  us  of  the  departure  jof  the  last  of 
bis  descendants,  when,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  true  grief,  he 
states  that  his  catalogue  had  been  long  before  written,  when 
“  presently  thereupon  my  only  son  died,”  and  for  four  years 
it  was  passed  aside.  Mr.  Ashmole,  a  man  of  congenial 
pursuits,  lodged  in  Tradescant’s  house,  and  the  childless 
couple,  for  Tradescant’s  wife  was  a  party,  by  a  deed  of  gift 
(we  use  Ashmole’s  Own  words)  “bestowed  upon  me  their 
closet  of  curiosities  when  they  died.”  Tradescant  died  on 
the  22nd,  and  was  buried  on  the  26th  of  April,  1662,  and 
Ashmole  has  the  boldness  to  record  bis  own  baseness  when 
he  enters  in  his  Diary,  under  the  date  of  May  30th — May 
of  the  same  year  ! — “  This  Easter  Term  I  preferred  a  bill  in 
Chancery  against  Mrs.  Tradescant  for  the  rarities  her  hus¬ 
band  had  settled  on  me.”  In  two  years  he  records  that  his 
suit  came  to  a  hearing,  and  he  evidently  was  foiled,  for  he 
does  not  state  the  result,  and  the  widow  remained  in  pos¬ 
session.  But  the  antiquarian  vulture  was  not  to  be  battled  ; 
he  hung  upon  the  aged  widow,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  im¬ 
portuned  and  dogged  her,  and  was  impatient  that  death  did 
not  sooner  render  the  gift-deed  operative.  At  length  he 
prevailed,  and  tells  us  in  his  Diary — “Nov.  26,  1674.  Mrs. 
Tradescant  being  willing  to  deliver  up  the  rarities  to  me,  I 
carried  several  of  them  to  my  house.”  This  taking  from 
the  old  widow  these  relics  and  remembrances  of  happier 
times  seems  to  have  continued  at  intervals,  and  then  came 
the  fearful  ending,  which  the  spoiler  shall  tell  himself. 
“  1678,  April  4.  My  wife  told  me  Mrs.  Tradescant  was 
found  drowned  in  her  pond !  ”  We  have  erred — this  was 
not  the  end ;  for  next  year  Ashmole  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
poor  old  widow’s  house  and  garden,  and  the  name  of  Trades¬ 
cant  is  not  associated  with  that  of  Ashmole,  though  bis 
“  closet  of  curiosities  ”  formed  a  part  of  what  is  now  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  Bodleian  Library  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Mrs.  Tradescant,  acknowledging  she  had  vilified  Mr.  Ash¬ 
mole  ;  but  who  shall  convince  us  that  that  signature  is 
genuine  ? 

We  republish  this  memoir  because  we  would  shew  that 
the  Tradescants  are  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  every  gar¬ 
dener  and  botanist,  and  that  every  one  of  them  who  can 
spare  a  shilling  would  do  well  to  send  it  to  any  one  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  have  consented  to  receive  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  repair  of  the  Tradescants’  Tomb,  in 
Lambeth  Churchyard : — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew ;  J.  F.  Young,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Lambeth  ;  P.  B.  Duncan, 
Esq.,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford ;  Rev. 
C.  B.  Dalton,  Rectory,  Lambeth  ;  Messrs.  Reeve,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden ;  Messrs,  van  Voorst,  Paternoster 
Row ;  and  Mr.  Pamplin,  Frith  Street,  Soho. 

The  Whitehaven  and  West  Cumberland  Horticultural  Society 
have  fixed  their  show  days  to  be  on  the  9th  of  July  and  17tii 
of  September.  This  Society  was  established  in  1830.  Its 
secretary  is  Mr.  Dixon,  3,  Market  Place,  Whitehaven. 
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PINE-APPLE  CULTURE; 

Those  who  lxave  not  gone  over  their  stock  should 
lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  It  is  customary,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  absolutely  necessary,  to  renew 
all  bottom-heats  in  the  end  of  February,  or  beginning 
of  March  at  latest.  Indeed,  with  those  for  early  fruit, 
this  process  becomes  necessary  much  earlier.  Even 
where  there  are  those  safer  modes  of  bottom-heat, — tank- 
1  heated  chambers, — some  spring  re-arrangement  becomes 
J  necessary.  It  is  almost  impossible,  and,  indeed,  unne¬ 
cessary,  to  suggest  what  precise  course  to  pursue,  as 
everything  depends  on  the  structures  and  means  within 
reach  of  the  cultivator.  If  fermenting  materials  are 
used,  it  too  often  becomes  necessary  to  disturb  the  whole 
pit,  which  can  never  be  accomplished  without  much 
injury  to  the  pines,  especially  if  they  are  in  an  advanced 
state.  Hence  the  anxiety  manifested  by  some  first-rate 
cultivators  to  obtain  tank-lieated  chambers  to  plant 
them  out  permanently,  as  Hamilton  and  others  have 
urged. 

In  thus  disturbing  jdts  which  have  been  some  time 
filled,  a  selection  of  materials  must  be  carefully  made. 
Where  good  leaves  have  been  used,  a  portion  will  be 
found,  where  most  excluded  from  the  air,  in  a  tolerable 
sound  state,  and  well-adapted  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  the  new  material.  It  is  almost  needless  here  to 
urge  the  very  great  superiority  of  oak  leaves ;  those  who 
have  them  will  be  sure  to  use  them. 

In  some  cases,  where  pits  were  what  is  termed  “  bot¬ 
tomed  ”  in  the  autumn,  they  will  only  require  surface 
renewal  now,  especially  if  fruiting  pines  are  contained 
therein.  In  this  position  of  affairs  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  portions  of  the  tan  may  be  husky,  and  require 
water.  Such  should  be  carefully  applied,  and  some  new 
tan  being  added,  and  the  whole  dug  or  worked  over 
deeply  with  a  sharp  stake,  a  speedy  renewal  of  heat  will 
take  place  ;  after  this  pointing-in,  a  coating  of  new  tan 
may  be  applied  over  the  surface,  ready  for  the  next 
“  pointing-in.”  However,  all  these  applications,  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  depend  on  the  character  of  the  bed, 
and  the  position  and  age  of  the  plants.  If  it  is  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  plants  are  rooted  through  the  pots,  some 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  their  roots. 

A  rather  general  shift  will  be  necessary,  if  not  already 
accomplished.  Thorough  drainage,  a  good  turfy  loam, 
and  roomy  pots,  are  the  main  essentials.  As  to  drain¬ 
age,  this  we  consider  the  most  important  of  the  whole. 
The  pine  may  be  considered  a  ground  orchid  in  this 
respect,  and  receive  as  particular  a  character  of  drainage. 
Whatever  is  used,  it  should  be  so  placed  as  that  at  least 
three  large  apertures  for  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  the 
ascent  of  gaseous  matters,  are  secured.  This  done,  some 
pounded  materials,  clean  sifted,  should  be  strewn  over 
the  whole,  and  then  a  thin  coating  of  dried  turf,  chop¬ 
ped;  from  which  nearly  all  the  soil  has  been  ejected  by 
tossing  it  about.  Such  altogether  will  form  an  excellent 
and  enduring  pasturage  for  the  roots,  which  will  nestle 
and  ramify  through  all  portions  of  it.  As  to  soil,  al¬ 
though  turfy  loam  of  a  sound  or  slightly  adhesive  cha¬ 
racter  is  doubtless  the  best  adapted  to  British  skies,  yet 
some  manurial  matters  may,  with  advantage,  be  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Almost  any  ordinary  manure,  not  too 
much  decayed,  will  answer  if  of  good  quality,  and  may 
constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the  mass.  To  this  may  be 
added  some  sand  and  a  little  charcoal  grit,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  securing  openness  in  the  soil  for  a  long 
period.  If  any  of  the  young  stock  are  in  a  bad  state  at 
root,  it  will  at  once  argue  mis-management  in  drainage 
or  watering ;  such  must  be  liberated  from  the  old  soil 
and  repotted  in  fresh,  using  the  same,  or  even  smaller 
pots.  But  with  regard  to  those  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
state  there  is  nothing  like  a  roomy  shift ;  indeed,  if  all 
other  appliances  were  certain,  and  no  farther  disturbance 


necessary,  there  appears  no  reason  why  a  young  plant 
may  not  go  to  its  fruiting  pot  at  once. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  the  young  pine  grower, 
that  he  may  count  on  the  fruit  rising,  under  good  cul¬ 
ture,  at  from  nine  to  twelve  months  from  the  period  at 
which  a  strong  succession  is  put  into  its  fruiting  pot ; 
this,  therefore,  is  a  guide  in  most  cases. 

And  now,  the  spring  arrangement  being  carried  out, 
the  next  consideration  is  to  be  very  jealous  of  raising 
bottom  heats.  The  power  of  the  sun  is  considerable  al¬ 
ready,  and  daily  increasing,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
rising  powers  of  the  fermenting  materials,  and  perhaps 
fire-heat,  the  misfortune  termed  burning  may  speedily 
take  place  ;  after  which  it  is  vain  to  look  for  fine  or 
high-flavoured  fruit. 

Perhaps  about  8-1°  is  a  more  congenial  heat  than  any 
other  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  September. 
If,  however,  the  heat  should  fluctuate  a  little  from  7<»° 
minimum  to  90°  maximum,  no  great  harm  may  be  appre¬ 
hended.  We  would  on  no  account  exceed  90®  ;  a  slight 
amount  of  temporary  starvation,  to  use  a  harsh  term, 
may  partially  suspend  the  energies  of  the  plants  for  a 
while,  but  “burning”  wall  paralyse  them,  and  is  in 
a  degree  irremediable.  The  application  of  water  at  root, 
whenever  the  plants  need  it,  will,  of  course,  be  attended 
to,  and  let  the  water-pot  man  remember  that  whenever 
he  has  any  doubts,  it  is  better  to  lean  to  dryness  than 
to  overwatering,  especially  the  kind  termed  black 
Jamaica,  which  will  not  only  bear,  but  enjoy,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  drought.  The  application  of  abun¬ 
dance  of  atmospheric  moisture  is,  of  all  other  matters, 
the  great  essential ;  this  can  hardly  be  too  abundant, 
and  the  syringe  should  be  liberally  used  morning  and 
evening ;  ventilating  freely  for  a  few  hours.  Shading 
may  be  had  recourse  to,  where  stock  has  received  a  check, 
for  a  few  hours  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Robert  Errington. 


FUCHSIAS,  CLIMBERS,  &c. 

In  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  an  article  or  two  on  cottage  architecture,  from 
actual  experience,  both  of  head  and  purse — a  subject 
which,  from  the  said  experience,  I  know  full  well  will  be 
as  useful  to  thousands  as  any  thing  I  can  say  about 
planting  flower  beds ;  besides,  now  that  I  have  slipped 
the  collar,  and  sat  down  under  my  own  vine,  they  will 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  me  to  Be-at-one  thing,  as 
Mr.  Fish  will  have  it.  But  still  I  must  own,  that  if 
this  old  constitution  of  ours  is  worth  fighting  for  at  all, 
it  must  be  more  on  account  of  our  flower  gardens  and 
blooming  ladies  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of,  and 
so  the  flower  gardens  are  not  to  be  let  down  for  fancy 
architecture,  or  any  other  fancy,  let  it  ever  be  so  useful 
to  the  world  at  large. 

When  I  came  here,  after  leaving  Suffolk,  I  found  my 
vine  in  good  order,  pruned  and  dressed  for  the  winter, 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  Mr.  Errington  himself.  I  found, 
also,  after  the  2nd  of  December,  that  there  were  two 
nice  pieces  of  ground,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on 
the  left  of  me,  which,  if  the  French  President  was 
obliged  to  come  over  here  a  second  time,  or  even  came 
without  compulsion  or  compunction,  he  might  settle 
here,  on  either  side  of  me  ;  and  not  liking  the  smell  of 
gunpowder,  or  ugly  customers,  I  rented  the  two  pieces 
for  ninety-nine  years,  and  set-to  in  the  old  line  of 
bricks  and  mortar  again ;  and  by  the  time  specified  I 
shall  have  three  of  the  best-built  cottages  in  England 
quite  finished ;  and  being  my  own  architect,  clerk  of 
the  works,  some  days  a  master,  at  other  times  a 
labourer,  and  having  drained  the  gardens,  and  trenched 
them  too,  deeper  than  Mr.  Mechi  ever  dreamed  of;  and 
having,  also,  made  up  my  mind  and  my  pocket,  if  I  am 
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spared,  to  plant  them  at  the  proper  time  in  the  first 
style  of  fashion,  if  I  cannot  write  an  article  or  two 
about  them  all  that  will  be  useful  to  this  and  the  next 
generation,  I  deserve  to  have  the  French  President  at 
supper  with  me  on  May-day,  if  not  sooner. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  at  this  moment  for  young 
ardent  spirits  to  commit  a  great  fault  in  the  flower- 
garden;  the  winter  has  been  so  mild  and  short,  one-half 
of  the  fuchsias  are  not  cut  down  by  frost,  and  now  you 
can  see  tbe  buds  in  purple  specks  all  up  the  branches, 
and  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  will 
surprise  your  neighbours  this  next  season  with  your 
fuchsias,  which  you  expect  will  come  to  double  the  size 
of  such  as  are  regularly  cut  down  every  season ;  pray 
be  not  so  fast;  however,  I  once  thought  as  you  do  now, 
and  tried  the  practice  in  various  ways,  but  all  would 
not  do.  Yet  there  is  still  one  chance  for  you,  which 
none  of  us  have  tried  yet,  and  it  may  answer,  and  I  should 
much  like  to  hear  of  many  trials  of  it  being  made,  now 
that  I  have  no  opportunity  of  trying  it  myself,  my  new 
ground  being  so  full  of  botanical  curiosities,  that  I  dare 
not  trust  it  this  season  to  experiments  of  any  kind. 
The  whole  has  been  planted  with  potatoes  and  broad 
beans  long  since,  and  in  return  for  your  experiment 
with  the  fuchsia,  you  shall  have  my  balance-sheet 
without  reserve  next  autumn.  No  doubt  you  have  read 
with  some  interest  the  new  way  of  making  old  fuchsias 
flower,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  prizes  in  a  tract  of  the 
country  where,  I  can  assure  you,  competition  runs  very 
high.  I  forgot  to  say,  that  under  the  system  of  flower¬ 
ing  the  fuchsia  so  well  from  the  old  stems,  not  a 
particle  of  the  roots  is  ever  touched.  The  more  roots 
there  are,  and  the  thicker  they  grow,  the  surer  a  prize 
is  won  with  them ;  there  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  ^ 
you  should  not  succeed  on  the  same  principle  out-of-  | 
doors.  Go  over  your  fuchsias  now,  one  by  one  ;  select  | 
so  many  of  the  strongest  canes  of  last  year’s  growth,  or, 
if  your  plants  have  withstood  more  than  one  winter, 
select  from  the  oldest  of  the  shoots  just  as  you  would 
proceed  with  so  many  raspberry  canes;  cut  away  the 
weak  canes  close  to  the  ground,  and  reserve  from  five 
to  ten  of  the  strongest  ones  on  a  stool  or  old  plant; 
then  prune  all  the  side-shoots  from  these  canes  quite 
close  to  the  main  shoot,  and  also  a  foot  or  so  off  their 
tops.  If  it  is  possible  ever  to  cause  an  old  hedge  or 
bush  of  fuchsia  to  flower  with  that  vigour  and  constancy 
for  which  young  plants  are  so  much  admired,  this  must 
be  the  way  to  do  it  properly  ;  and  if  the  same  system 
were  rigidly  carried  out  for  a  few  years,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  could  not  have  immense  specimens  of  Gracilis 
and  Riccartonii  in  as  full  bloom,  and  the  blossoms  and 
leaves  be  as  large  and  look  as  healthy  as  those  on  the 
young  wood,  in  the  usual  way  of  cutting  down  annually. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  put  the  experiment 
to  the  test  of  actual  practice.  We  all  know  that  both 
hedges  and  huge  specimens  of  these  two  fuchsias  do 
exist  at  the  present  moment  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  but  those  gardeners  who  have  seen  them, 
declare  that  they  lack  that  vigour  and  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  peculiar  to  younger  plants,  and  that  must  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  system  of  allowing  them 
to  carry  every  sprig  that  escapes  the  frost,  to  grow  and 
flower  indiscriminately ;  at  least,  it  appears  so  on  the 
face  of  it. 

Here  I  must  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  all  those 
useful  correspondents  who  report  to  us  the  issue  of  such 
experiments  as  we  severally  propose  from  time  to  time 
in  these  pages  ;  and,  also,  our  desire  to  see  their 
numbers  increased  every  season.  It  is  all  very  well  and 
flattering  to  hear  in  private  conversation,  that  “  I  have 
done  so  and  so  from  hints  derived  from  The  Cottage 
Gardener  but  why  not  tell  the  world  at  large, 
through  the  same  channel,  whether  the  thing  answered 
or  failed?  The  report  of  a  failure  is  just  as  useful  as 


that  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  provided  all  the  | 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  fully  detailed. 

At  the  end  of  my  last  letter  but  one,  I  advised  seeds  i 
of  all  our  lialf-liardy  summer  climbers  to  be  sown  forth¬ 
with  ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  none 
of  these  should  receive  the  slightest  check  from  the 
sprouting  of  the  seeds  to  the  time  the  plants  are  in 
full  bloom,  many  good  gardeners  adopt  a  system  with 
them,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  nature,  that  ensures 
the  least  possible  delay  in  their  flowering.  I  shall 
explain  it  here,  and  advise  all  those  who  have  not  yet 
tided  it  to  do  so  this  season,  if  only  for  a  chauge  from 
the  more  usual  mode  ;  and,  for  example,  let  us  take  the 
Canary  plant.  Instead  of  sowing  a  score  of  the  seeds 
in  a  six-inch  pot,  to  be  transplanted  singly  into  the 
smallest-sized  pot  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  fit  for 
parting,  let  the  smallest  pots  be  taken  in  the  first 
instance,  and  sow  three  seeds  in  each,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  then  we  have  three  chances  for  one 
plant,  and  if  the  three  seeds  come  to  make  three  plants 
let  us  keep  them;  but  by  no  means  attempt  to  divide 
them  when  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  but  rather  shift  them 
in  their  entire  ball  into  the  next  largest-sized  pot,  this 
change  can  hardly  be  called  a  check  at  all,  but  the  con¬ 
trary.  Ten  more  days  will  put  them  a  week  in  advance 
of  transplanted  seedlings  from  the  same  sowing,  if  these 
seedlings  were  divided  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  almost  all 
gardeners  know  that  one  week  gained  in  the  spring,  is 
fully  as  much  as  three  in  the  summer-time  for  flowering 
or  fruiting  plants  from  the  same  sowing.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  the  forcing  gardener  plants  his  winter 
kidney  beans  in  small  pots  at  first,  with  the  intention  of 
not  disturbing  them  afterwards.  Now,  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  kinds  of  flower  garden  seeds,  and  more  besides, 
which  can  be  got  ready  to  flower  two  or  three  weeks 
sooner  than  the  usual  time,  by  some  contrivance  or 
another  founded  on  this  plan  of  not  checking  ;  but 
for  all  such  as  require  frames  and  artificial  heat  in 
their  first  stages,  there  is  no  method  so  handy  as  the 
small  pot  system  of  sowing  the  seeds. 

The  now  common  system  of  sowing  peas  and  other 
vegetable  seeds  on  the  under  side  of  thin  narrow 
strips  of  turf,  and  then  laying  the  pieces  side  by 
side  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  frame,  to  be  removed  out  by-and- 
by,  and  planted  in  continuous  rows,  without  any  more 
disturbance,  is  well  adapted  for  many  kinds  of  flower- 
seeds;  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  best  plan  of  all  for  the 
whole  of  them.  I  recollect  the  day  when  this  system 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  who  awarded  a  prize  to  the  author 
of  it,  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Methven  Castle,  in  Perth¬ 
shire.  The  parings  from  the  sides  of  the  walks  in  the 
spring  make  the  best  foundation  possible  for  beginning 
this  system  for  the  first  time ;  therefore,  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  the  handy-man  carry  them  off  in  his  barrow  to  the 
compost  yard,  just  tell  him,  from  me,  to  wheel  them  to 
the  open  shed,  or  to  the  potting  shed  if  the  wind  is 
easterly,  and  then  take  an  old  rusty  knife — the  point  end 
of  an  old  scythe  will  do — and  trim  off  the  grassy  side, 
and  also  part  of  the  bottom  soil,  so  that  you  might 
almost  twist  the  grassy  ribbon  round  your  wrist ;  then 
place  the  grass  side  on  the  bench,  and  sow  your  seeds  on 
the  other  side,  as  you  would  in  a  pot,  or  in  the  open 
border  ;  sprinkle  a  little  soil  over  this,  and  pat  it  down, 
then  stick  a  tally  or  mark  stick  at  one  end,  and  the 
thing  is  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  about  it. 
The  lid  of  an  old  hamper,  or  a  piece  of  board,  will  do  for 
a  tray  to  carry  so  many  of  the  pieces  to  the  frame,  or  to 
a  south  border,  or  to  anywhere  else ;  there  place  them 
as  close  as  three  in  a  bed,  and  scatter  a  little  soil  over 
them  to  fill  up  the  seams  between  the  pieces,  and  last 
of  all  water  them ;  and  what  can  be  nicer,  and  give  less 
trouble  ?  Then,  when  the  young  brood  are  ready  for  the 
flower-beds,  or  training-posts,  or  walls,  or  what-not,  to  re- 
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move  them  one  by  one,  put  them  on  the  old  bed  or  tray, 
carry  them  to  their  destination,  and  then  and  there 
divide  them,  according  as  you  see  lit.  The  roots  of  the 
grasses,  and  those  of  your  seedlings,  have  so  interlaced 
by  this  time  that  you  might  almost  divide  the  pieces  to 
shreds,  without  doing  much  violence  to  the  seedlings 
themselves.  The  grass  will  soon  rot,  and  then  is  the 
best  feeding  thing  that  one  can  think  of — the  very  thing 
which  the  best  potters  advise  us  to  use  over  the  drain¬ 
age.  Eor  getting  up  a  large  quantity  of  mignonette  and 
ten-week  stocks  in  a  hurry,  two  bad  things  to  transplant 
at  any  time,  this  is  just  the  very  process  that  the  best 
of  us  could  hit  upon  at  a  push.  Then,  if  you  want  a 
row  of  Sweet  Peas,  where  so-and-so  are  soon  to  be  in 
flower,  and  you  cannot  think  of  destroying  them  just 
yet,  or  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet,  and  you  are  afraid  of 
trusting  the  peas  out,  see  how  ready  the  grass  strips 
come  in  to  nurse  your  young  plants  for  a  time,  and  all 
that  you  will  have  to  do  at  the  time  of  setting  is  to 
open  a  drill,  and  lay  the  strips  down  at  full  length,  and 
cover  an  inch  of  soil  over  them,  and,  next  moment,  who 
can  tell  but  the  whole  were  sown  in  the  usual  way; 
besides,  you  have  the  nourishment  from  the  rotting  turf 
to  the  bargain  D.  Beaton. 


MOSS. 

There  are  few  subjects  that  have  not  two  sides — the 
dark  and  foreboding  on  the  one  hand,  the  bright  and 
the  cheering  on  the  other.  It  matters  not  what  may  be 
the  subject;  whether  the  highest  that  can  engage  the 
human  intellect,  or  the  merest  trifles  of  every  day 
life — express  but  the  pleasure  you  feel,  and  you  will 
soon  be  cooled  down  by  the  depreciating  inuendos,  the 
awful,  lowering,  ever-ready  “  huts"  of  some  who  are  the 
wet-blanketers  of  society.  That  such  unfortunates 
should  really  enjoy  the  delights  of  gardening,  we  do 
not  expect ;  though  we  hope  that  if  they  have  a  spark 
of  benevolence  left,  they  will  keep  the  gloomy  to  them¬ 
selves,  aud  not  throw  its  blighting  spell  over  others 
more  joyously  disposed.  I  have  often  been  struck  with 
the  vivid  contrast  in  this  respect  between  adjoining 
neighbours.  Enter  the  garden  of  the  one,  and  your  old 
favourites  are  rendered  greater  favourites  still,  as  you 
witness  the  delight  and  enthusiasm  of  their  proprietor. 
Blemishes  here  and  there  might  be  found,  but  with  so 
much  to  admire,  who  could  think  of  looking  narrowly 
for  defects?  You  have  little  to  do  but  to  sympathize 
with  your  entertainer’s  delight.  You  pass  one  or  several 
assistants ;  every  countenance  is  lightened  up  by  an 
employer’s  smile  of  approbation,  if  not  a  kindly  greeting. 
Ask  whether  that  smile,  or  the  haughty  fault-finding, 
will  be  the  most  promotive  of  continued  and  exercised 
effort?  But  you  pass  on.  The  next  garden  is  quite 
as  beautiful,  if  not  more  so ;  but,  somehow,  the  sunlight 
has  gone  from  your  spirit.  You  feel  as  if  a  mesmerist, 
or  rather  a  biologist,  had  got  you  entrapped.  Anything 
like  admiration  must  come  from  yourself,  followed  by 
directions  to  look  at  this  and  that  defect,  with  continued 
grumblings  of  disappointments.  “Even  John  Trueman, 
there,  that  after  much  trouble  I  managed  to  obtain  from 
neighbour  Goodheart,  don’t  seem  to  be  the  same  as  he 
was ;  he  just  looks  as  if  he  did  not  care  whether  I  was 
satisfied  or  not.”  Ah!  the  fault  did  not  all  lie  at  True¬ 
man’s  door.  We  pass  a  beautiful  basket  filled  with 
plants  still  more  beautiful,  growing  in  moss,  and  the 
moss  looking  so  enticingly  green.  \Ve  cannot  get  away 
from  it ;  wo  cannot  help  stating  our  imagination ;  we 
even  think  that  honest  Trueman  may  be  none  the  worse 
for  otir  deserved  commendation ;  we  even  get  some¬ 
what  poetical,  and,  thinking  aloud,  say  something  of 
the  beautiful  structure  of  the  lovely  moss ;  the  delight 
which  must  swell  the  bosom  of  the  traveller  as  he  lights 
on  an  oasis  of  green  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  sands; 


|  the — “Humph,”  breaks  in  our  proprietor,  as  we  were 
\  going  to  descant  on  some  of  the  many  uses  to  which  the 
common  moss  might  be  applied — “  Humph,  I  wish  you, 
basket,  and  plants,  and  altogether,  carried  oft’  to  your 
oasis,  if,  by  so  doing,  you  could  convey  all  the  moss 
from  my  premises.  I  am  not  fanciful,  you  see.  I  pride 
myself  in  not  being  poetical!  I  am  a  matter-of-fact  man, 
as  you  know  !  and  the  fact  too  truly  is,  that  that  moss 
in  its  various  shapes  is  the  worry  and  torment  of  my 
life.  Look  at  these  meadows;  1  cannot  go  in  some 
parts  of  them  without  getting  up  to  my  ankles  in  moss. 
Even  that  lawn  you  keep  talking  about,  though  it  is 
not  so  much  seen  now,  will  present  you  nothing  but 
moss  towards  autumn.  Neighbour  Goodheart,  it  is  true, 
talks  just  as  you  do ;  of  its  being  soft  and  elastic  as  a 
superfine  Brussels  carpet ;  but  then  I  wish  for  grass,  and 
not  for  moss ;  and  there  now,  it  is  regularly  seizing  the 
top  and  the  joints  in  the  bricks  of  my  wall,  not  so  very 
old,  and  is  getting  over  the  stems  of  my  fruit-trees;  and — 
but  I  need  not  say  more,  1  am  always  sure  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  &c.”  And  until  he  can  look  at  the  bright  side 
of  things,  it  is  very  likely  he  will  ever  be. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  how  much  in  grass 
lands  the  moss  may  be  prevented  smothering  the  grass, 
by  drainage,  that  removes  the  humidity  on  which  it 
feeds ;  how  by  harrowing  and  raking,  and  pulling  up 
that  moss,  and  good  surface-dressings  of  ashes  and  other 
matters,  rich  in  alkaline  properties,  the  grass  will  be 
made  to  smother  the  moss;  there  are  readers  who  have 
had  more  experience  in  this  respect  than  1  can  boast 
of;  neither  would  I  say  much  about  its  removal  from 
lawns,  for,  unless  the  moisture  would  be  excessive,  we 
would  prefer  a  mossy  lawn  for  its  softness,  and  the  ease 
and  the  economy  with  which  it  can  be  kept,  owing 
to  the  minimum  of  mowings  and  sweepings  it  would 
require,  and  also  because  those  who  are  anxious  to 
banish  it  altogether  will  find  the  best  instructions 
from  our  friend  Mr.  Beaton.  Neither  do  I  find  it  my 
duty  to  say  much  as  to  the  removal  of  moss  from  trees 
and  walls,  wherever  desirable,  because  the  remedy  pro¬ 
pounded  by,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  originating  with, 
Mr.  Errington,  namely,  a  dashing  or  scrubbing  of  salt- 
1  water,  is  one  of  the  many  plans  of  that  gentleman,  not 
J  more  striking  from  their  effectiveness  than  their  extreme 
j  simplicity,  i  find  I  must  now  allot  the  space  remaining 
|  to  me  to  mention  a  few  of  the  uses  to  which  moss  may  I 
be  successfully  applied  by  all  gardeners,  and  especially 
by  amateurs  of  moderate  means.  Let  us  glance,  then 

First,  at  moss  as  a  packing  medium,  bio  far  as  my 
limited  experience  goes,  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Beaton  has 
hit  the  mark  in  so  strongly  recommending  damp  moss 
j  for  the  roots  of  plants  destined  to  a  long  journey.  Both 
'  in  a  wet  and  a  dry  state,  however,  it  is  equally  useful 
for  packing  plants  that  are  merely  to  travel  from  one 
part  of  our  home  empire  to  another.  We  have  already 
seen  that  for  general  purposes,  utility  and  economy  are 
combined  by  obtaining  plants  in  a  young  state.  These 
latter  conditions  are  also  secured  by  their  occupying  the 
least  possible  space,  and  being  of  the  least  possible 
weight.  Tying  moss  over  the  mouths  of  pots,  and  then 
placing  these  pots  upright  in  round  shallow  baskets, 
unless  in  the  case  of  large,  costly  plants,  is  a  mode  that 
must  soon  be  reckoned  amongst  the  antiquities.  Laying 
down  on  their  broadsides,  is  the  mode  that,  for  mode¬ 
rate  distances,  combines  safety  and  economy,  as  some 
scores  of  plants  may  thus  be  safely  sent  in  a  small 
basket.  There  are  several  modes  of  doing  this  : — First, 
liacking  the  pots  in  moss,  slightly  moist,  and  the  plant 
above  the  pot  in  moss  too,  but  thoroughly  dry;  secondly, 
growing  the  plants  in  small  pots,  removing  the  pots, 
and  thus  getting  rid  of  the  chief  weight  and  incum¬ 
brance,  aud  wrapping  each  ball  in  moss  or  stout  paper; 
and,  thirdly,  by  a  mode  which  we  shall  mention,  using 
the  moss  itself  chiefly  as  a  growing  medium,  and  thus  i 
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dispensing  with  potting  altogether.  Whichever  of  these 
modes  be  adopted,  firmness  in  packing  is  the  most 
essential.  For  want  of  it,  a  heave  from  the  top  of  a 
coach,  or  a  thrust  from  a  luggage  van,  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  something  of  the  smashing,  far  from 
agreeable  to  contemplate  when  the  basket  is  opened. 
For  a  substance  combining  firmness  and  of  a  yielding 
character,  we  have  found  nothing  equal  to  moss.  For 
baskets  not  more  than  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
in  widtli,  not  anything  else  than  the  moss  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  When  more  than  that  width,  and  you  contem¬ 
plate  the  basket  will  not  be  opened  for  eight  days  at 
least,  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  a  layer  of  straw, 
shavings,  or  anything  of  that  open  kind,  merely  as 
breathing  places  for  the  centre  of  the  basket.  So  packed, 
after  being  thumped  by  land  and  water  several  weeks, 
we  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  plants  being  taken  out 
quite  fresh,  and  not  a  leaf  broken.  For  sending  by 
post,  nothing  is  better  than  a  light  tin  or  wooden  box. 
The  young  plants  should  have  the  earth  removed  from 
their  roots  in  a  pail  of  water,  be  allowed  to  drain,  the 
roots  then  laid  in  moss,  which  will  become  wet  enough 
by  the  remaining  moisture  obtained  from  the  pail, 
though  allowed  to  drain,  and  the  tops  packed  in  the 
driest  moss  or  cotton  wadding.  The  use  of  the  box  is 
chiefly  as  a  safeguard  from  the  crush  of  the  stamp  of 
the  postmaster. 

Secondly,  we  may  glance  at  moss  as  an  equalizer  of 
moisture.  Mr.  Appleby,  who  has  been  happily  instru¬ 
mental  in  diffusing  a  taste  for  these  splendid  plants, 
can  well  tell  us  how  useful,  even  on  this  account,  it  is 
for  the  cultivation  of  many  orchids.  I  have  frequently 
adverted  to  its  beneficial  operation  as  a  draining 
medium,  in  all  pot  cultivation,  parting  with  the  moisture 
that  is  redundant,  and  hoarding  it  up  like  miser’s  gold 
when  the  plant  is  threatened  with  drought.  When 
other  means  are  wanting,  we  have  found  it,  in  a  half- 
decayed  state,  a  valuable  ingredient  in  composts,  tear¬ 
ing  it  in  pieces  for  large  shifts,  and  chopping  and  cut¬ 
ting  it  small  for  little  pots.  Heavy  clay  soils  were  thus 
rendered  lighter  and  less  retentive  of  moisture,  while 
the  very  opposite  effect  was  produced  on  soils  of  a  loose, 
sandy,  porous  character. 

Lastly,  let  us  glance  at  the  cases  in  which  moss  may  he 
so  used,  as  to  dispense  with  the  expense  of  the  pots,  and 
the  bother  and  vexations  connected  with  their  breakage, 
and  continuous  washings.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  bulbs  may  be  so  grown,  either  for  the  ornamenting 
of  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room.  Many  of  our  friends, 
with  small  gardens,  go  through  the  great  proportion  of 
their  labours  in  potting,  to  bring  forward  plants  that 
are  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  baskets,  vases, 
and  small  beds  in  summer.  Economy  of  time  and 
labour,  and  saving  in  the  cost  of  pots,  which,  somehow, 
come  to  be  needed  every  year,  are  with  them  questions 
of  great  moment.  Aye,  and  these  are  matters  which 
must  now  be  thought  about  in  our  very  largest  establish¬ 
ments.  Hence  I  have  mentioned  from  my  own  practice, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  such  plants  may  never  see  a 
pot  at  all,  merely  by  pricking  the  plants  out  in  any 
rougliish  material  in  which  the  roots  would  hang  rather 
firmly.  I  have  not  used  moss  long,  to  any  extent,  for 
this  purpose,  nor  am  I  the  originator,  by  any  means,  of  so 
using  it;  that  honour,  I  presume,  belongs  to  Mr.  Ferguson 
of  Stowe,  who  made  such  a  stir  with  his  penny  plants. 
There  is  much  more  trouble  in  doing  them  in  moss,  as  I 
did,  than  in  pricking  them  out;  but  for  all  plants  that  do 
not  make  masses  of  fibrous  roots,  it  will  be  found  the 
most  economical  in  the  end.  I  must  only  give  an  in¬ 
stance  or  two.  Look  back  to  the  mode  desciibed  for 
propagating  shrubby  calceolarias  in  autumn.  In  a 
similar  place,  and  the  convenience  of  the  same  old  lights, 
only  facing  the  south,  a  great  number  of  these  little  cal¬ 
ceolarias  were  planted,  after  being  wrapped  in  moss  in 


the  following  manner : — A  good  handful  of  moss  is  taken, 
laid  rather  fiattish  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  on  that 
the  young  plant  is  placed,  and  then  about  it  and  around 
it,  a  small  handful  of  rich  light  charcoaly  soil ;  the  moss 
surrounds  all,  and  is  tied  with  a  piece  of  matting.  It  is 
then  dipped  into  a  pail  of  warmed  water,  and  plunged 
up  to  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  the  rude  prepared  bed. 
This  was  done  sometime  in  November,  as  far  as  I  recol¬ 
lect.  They  have  not  been  watered  since.  They  are  such 
a  thicket  of  healthy  plants  as  are  not  to  bo  seen  every 
day,  and  have  merely  had  plenty  of  air,  and  litter  thrown 
on  the  glass  to  keep  out  frost.  A  number  were  potted 
at  the  same  time,  but  for  all  the  trouble  they  have  oc 
casioned  in  examining,  watering,  &c.,  they  are  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  healthy.  The  moss  is  now  a  firm 
mass  of  fibres.  Young  scarlet  geraniums,  done  at  the 
same  time,  are  also  well  rooted  in  the  moss ;  you  may 
catch  them  by  the  head,  pull  them  up,  and  take  them, 
or  pack  them  for  any  where.  I  propose  serving  a  lot  of 
old  scarlet  geraniums,  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  just  alive 
all  the  winter,  in  a  similar  manner,  directly.  When 
planting  time  comes,  they  will  never  feel  the  moving.  I  j 
will  dip  each  plant  in  a  tub  of  warmed  water,  and  the  | 
moss  will  so  hold  the  moisture  that  they  will  want  little 
more  for  the  summer;  and  then,  in  addition  to  all  this,  1  | 
think,  though  as  yet  I  cannot  be  certain,  that  those  who  I 
wish  to  take  from  basket  or  bed  their  old  plants  to  keep  I 
them  over,  will  be  able  to  do  so  more  easily  and  effect¬ 
ually  than  ever,  as  there  will  be  the  roots  clustered  in 
the  moss  always  to  fall  back  upon ;  the  best  roots,  in  fact, 
will  be  preserved,  instead  of  being  left  behind  in  the  bed 
or  box.  R.  Fish. 


PROPAGATION  OF  EXOTIC  ORCHIDS. 

( Continued,  from  page  370.) 

Eria. — A  large  genus  from  the  East  Indies,  very  few  : 
of  which  are  worth  growing.  Such  as  are  worthy,  may 
he  readily  increased  by  dividing  two  or  three  of  the  back 
pseudo-bulbs  from  the  plants  at  the  time  of  potting;  put 
these  divisions  in  pots  and  give  no  water  till  the  young 
shoots  and  fresh  roots  appear. 

Euj.ophia. — A  genus  of  orchids,  with  bulbs  like  the 
true  Bletias.  They  may  be  increased  in  a  similar  way. 

Fernandesia. — Plants  with  curious  pretty  stems  and 
leaves.  Increased  by  division. 

Galeandra. — In  this  genus  there  are  some  splendid 
plants  which  are  difficult  to  grow  and  increase.  G. 
Bauerii  should  be  propagated  in  a  similar  way  as  that 
described  for  Oatasetums,  but  it  is  safer  to  place  the  part 
intended  to  form  a  new  plant  upon  a  block  without  moss 
till  it  forms  a  new  shoot  and  fresh  roots,  and  perfects 
the  first  new  pseudo-bulb.  Then,  after  the  season  of 
rest  is  over,  pot  it,  block  and  all,  and  treat  it  like  the 
established  plants.  G.  Bevonianum  should  be  increased 
by  passing  a  sharp  knife  through  the  rhizoma  or  root- 
stock,  and  allowing  the  parts  to  remain  in  the  pot  till 
the  divided  parts  have  each  grown  one  year;  then,  at  the 
potting  time  separate,  pot,  and  treat  them  like  the  old 
plants,  but  be  particularly  careful  of  water  lodging  in  j 
the  young  shoots. 

Gongora. — The  whole  of  this  genus  are  worth  grow-  j 
ing,  and  they  are  easily  increased  by  cutting  off'  two  or  j 
three  pseudo-bulbs,  potting  them,  and  treating  them  ' 
exactly  like  the  large  plants  from  which  they  are  divided,  j 
The  best  season  for  this  operation  is  when  they  are 
beginning  to  grow,  and  require  potting. 

Goodyera. — Increased  in  the  same  way  as  Anectoclii- 
lus. 

Govenia. — A  genus  of  some  beauty  worth  increasing, 
which  may  be  done  easily  in  the  same  way  as  Bletia. 

Grammatophyllum. — This  genus  produces  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  especially  G.  speoiosum.  Increase  in  the 
same  way  as  Oyrtopodium. 
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Houlletia. — All  the  species  of  the  genus  are  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  worth  increasing.  The  way  to  accomplish  this 
well,  is  to  break  up  large  plants  into  three  or  four,  allow¬ 
ing  the  same  number  of  pseudo-bulbs  to  each  plant  or 
division.  Single  pseudo-bulbs  will  grow,  but  they  require 
j  three  or  four  years  to  make  flowering  plants. 

Huntleya. — This  is  a  genus  of  orchids  almost  ap¬ 
proaching  to  evergreen  herbaceous  plants,  and  to 
increase  them,  the  same  means  must  be  used  as  for  such 
plants,  namely,  by  division.  The  time  for  this  operation 
is  in  spring,  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow.  A 
little  extra  care  in  watering  is  necessary  with  the  small 
divisions  or  young  plants,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  if 
kept  very  moist. 

Lacuna. — Increased  in  the  same  way  as  Catnsetum. 

L,elia. — This  well-known  beautiful  genus  of  plants 
is  easily  increased  by  dividing  one  or  two,  or  more,  of  the 
back  pseudo-bulbs  from  the  leading  ones,  placing  the 
pieces  so  divided  upon  naked  blocks,  and  treating  them 
in  the  same  way  as  the  established  plant,  which  we 
always  cultivate  upon  blocks,  excepting  L.  Perinnii , 
which  should  be  increased  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were 
a  Gattleya. 

Leptotes. — The  plants  of  this  genus  are  small,  neat, 
and  pretty,  and  are  worth  propagating.  As  they  natu¬ 
rally  send  forth  several  leading  rhizomas,  it  is  easy  to 
take  one  off,  pot  it,  and  treat  it  like  the  large  plants. 

Lissochilus. — Propagated  the  same  way  as  Bletia. 

Lycaste. — In  this  genus  there  are  some  really  splen¬ 
did  species,  especially  L.  Skinnerii.  The  safest  way 
to  propagate  them  is  to  pass  a  knife  through  the  rhizoma, 
dividing  one  or  more  back  pseudo-bulbs  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  ones,  and  allowing  the  division  to  remain  in  the  same 
pot  till  they  have  formed  new  bulbs.  Then,  at  the  pot¬ 
ting  time,  gently  separate  them,  pot,  and  treat  them  like 
the  old  plants. 

Maxillaria. — This  was  formerly  a  very  large  genus, 
but  has  been  split  into  several  genera  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
yet  there  are  some  left  under  that  name  worth  propa¬ 
gating.  M.  tenuifolia  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  They  are 
propagated  in  the  usual  way,  by  cutting  off  two  or  three 
back  pseudo-bulbs  from  an  established  plant,  fixing 
them  to  a  block  with  a  small  quantity  of  moss,  and 
allowing  them  to  form  their  first  new  bulbs;  then  pot 
them,  and  treat  them  like  their  parents. 

Miltonta. — An  important  family  of  orchids,  richly 
deserving  every  care.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
cutting  off'  one  or  two  of  the  oldest  bulbs.  They  may 
be  potted  at  once,  for,  if  not  very  old,  every  one  is  sure 
to  grow,  especially  if  not  too  much  watered  at  first,  nor 
kept  too  warm.  Proportion  the  size  of  the  pots  to  the 
size  of  the  divisions. 

Marmodes. — A  curious  lot  of  plants,  that  change 
wonderfully  into  each  other.  They  are  all  worth  in¬ 
creasing — that  is,  it  is  desirable  to  have  more  than  one 
plant,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  most  orchids,  by  dividing 
the  plants  a  number  of  leading  shoots  will  be  obtained, 
and  a  fine  specimen  formed,  which  never  could  be  done 
if  the  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  unassisted. 

T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued .) 


CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

( Continued  from  paye  384.) 

Budding  and  Pruning. — The  grand  season  for  bud- 
!  ding  is  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
|  July;  this,  however,  depends  much  upon  the  weather 
!  and  the  state  of  the  stocks  and  buds.  If  the  stocks  are 
j  growing  and  the  sap  flowing  freely,  the  bark  will  sepa- 
■  rate  easily  from  the  wood,  and  then  they  are  in  the  best 
j  possible  state  for  the  operation.  The  sap  should  also  be 
flowing  freely  in  the  shoots  from  which  the  buds  are  to 
j  be  taken.  The  materials  wanted  for  budding  are  a 


sharp  good  budding-knife,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties;  the  one  commonly  used  has  a  blade  of  the  ! 
scimitar  form,  with  the  handle  made  of  ivory,  rather 
flat,  and  brought  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  end,  and  neatly 
rounded  off'.  This  kind  may  be  procured  at  any  respect 
able  seed  shop  or  nursery  for  2s.  fid.  A  Mr.  Earnshaw, 
of  Sheffield,  has  invented  one  that  has  a  kind  of  hollowed 
end  made  of  steel  to  raise  the  wood  out  of  the  bud,  but, 
though  it  appears  to  be  a  likely  instrument,  the  budding 
men  are  afraid  it  will  not  answer  so  well  as  the  ivory  for 
the  work ;  however,  it  is  worth  a  trial,  and  when  practised 
with  awhile  may  be  found  useful.  Besides  these  knives, 
Mr.  Turner,  our  old  friend,  also  of  Sheffield,  has  invented 
a  budding-knife,  which  is  highly  spoken  of,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  therefore  cannot  say  in  what 
respects  it  is  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  one. 

Another  article  is  some  kind  of  string  to  tie  the  bud 
in  and  keep  it  firm  in  its  place.  The  most  common  is 
the  old-fashioned  bass  mat ;  this,  if  used,  should  be  thin, 
soft,  and  pliable,  and  should  be  used  in  a  moist  state  ; 
thick  cotton,  or  worsted  thread  is  now  generally  used  by 
the  large  growers,  and  is  very  excellent  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  stocks  generally  adopted  are  clean  straight 
stems  with  roots  of  the  common  hedge  rose.  These  may 
be  procured  out  of  the  hedges,  or  out  of  copses  where 
they  grow  wild.  They  may  be  had  of  various  heights 
from  six  feet  to  one  foot,  all  of  which  will  be  found 
useful.  Plant  them  in  nursery  rows  in  rich  soil,  early 
in  November.  Cut  off  the  tops  to  the  desired  height 
previously  to  planting.  At  the  place  where  they  are 
cut  the  stock  should  be  not  less  than  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  little  finger.  By  being  of  this  strength,  and 
pretty  well  rooted,  they  will  be  able  to  send  forth  one, 
two,  or  three  shoots,  strong  enough  to  receive  buds  the 
succeeding  season. 

Previously  to  putting  in  the  buds,  take  a  common 
pruning-knife  and  go  over  the  whole  of  the  stocks,  dress¬ 
ing  off  the  side-branches  of  the  young  shoots  (if  any 
are  produced)  close  to  the  stems,  especially  near  to  the 
place  where  the  bud  is  to  be  inserted.  This  should  be 
done  a  week  or  two  before  the  budding  season.  The 
reason  for  doing  this  is  to  throw  a  greater  quantity  of 
sap  into  the  fresh  bud,  as  well  as,  by  cutting  off  these 
superfluous  shoots,  to  enable  the  operator  to  perform  his 
work  more  easily. 

All  these  preparations  being  made,  and  the  stocks  and 
buds  in  good  working  order,  choose  a  rather  dull  cloudy 
morning,  and  commence  the  budding  by  first  taking  oft' 
a  shoot  or  two,  or  more,  as  may  be  required,  of  any  kind 
that  may  be  desirable  to  increase.  Put  the  ends  of 
these  shoots  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  to  keep  them 
plump  and  fresh  till  they  are  used. 

In  the  first  volume  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  there 
are  some  wood-cuts  of  the  different  and  various  modes 
of  budding,  and  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  that  volume,  we  would  say  turn  to 
that  place  and  con  over  the  pictorial  lesson.  For  the 
benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  the 
volume  containing  the  wood-cuts,  we  will  endeavour  to 
describe  the  operation.  Take  a  shoot  of  the  kind  wished 
to  be  increased,  trim  off  the  leaves,  leaving  on  a  short 
piece  of  the  leaf-stalk ;  then  cut  off  a  portion  of  the 
shoot  about  half-way  through,  carrying  the  knife  slant¬ 
ing  upwards  about  as  much  above  the  bud  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  cut  is  below  it.  When  this  is  cut  off,  it  will 
be  about  one-and-a-lialf-inch  long,  with  a  bud  in  the 
centre,  then  put  the  shoot  into  the  wrater  again,  turn  the 
bud  over,  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife  raise  up  the 
wood  from  the  bark  at  the  lower  end,  give  it  a  smart 
twitch,  and  the  wood  will  ail  come  away  from  the  bark 
excepting  the  small  portion  in  the  eye  of  the  bud. 
Should  this  come  out  also,  the  bud  will  be  hollow,  and 
of  no  use  ;  throw  it  away,  and  try  the  next  till  you  suc¬ 
ceed  in  leaving  it  in ;  then  place  the  bud  between  your 
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|  lips,  holding  it  gently,  take  the  knife  in  the  right  hand, 
and  take  hold  of  the  shoot  to  be  budded  with  the  left, 

1  make  an  incision  or  cut,  no  deeper  than  the  hack,  across 
j  the  shoot,  then  form  another  incision  lengthwise  down 
!  the  centre  of  the  shoot,  bringing  it  up  just  to  the  cross- 
j  cut,  turn  the  knife,  and  with  the  ivory  end  raise  up  the 
'  hark  on  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  cut  without  tear- 
j  ing  it,  take  the  bud  in  one  hand,  and  dexterously  thrust 
it  downwards,  leaving  a  small  hit  of  the  bark  of  the  hud 
above  the  cross-cut.  The  short  leaf-stalk  will  now  he 
found  useful  to  push  tire  bud  into  its  place,  then  turn 
|  the  knife  in  your  hand  again,  and  gently,  but  cleanly. 

;  cut  off  the  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  bud  that  was  left 
I  above  the  cross-cut.  Fit  it  in  so  that  it  may  touch 
closely  the  bark  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cross-cut.  If 
j  this  is  well  done,  the  two  barks  will  quickly  unite,  and 
thus  cause  the  bud  to  swell  and  grow.  Tie  the  bark  of 
:  the  stock  closely  down  upon  the  bark  of  the  bud,  leaving 
j  the  bud  uncovered.  The  situation  of  the  new  bud  we 
had  nearly  forgot ;  it  should  be  on  the  upper  side  of 
!  the  young  branch  of  the  stock,  and  not  more  than  two 
inches  from  the  main  stem.  If  the  stock  has  more 
shoots  than  one,  put  a  bud  into  each,  and  proceed  till 
one  variety  is  finished ;  then  place  a  number  or  name 
to  it,  and  go  on  with  the  next  kind,  numbering  it  also, 
and  so  proceed  till  all  the  stocks  are  budded. 

T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued .) 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  KITCHEN-GARDEN 
VEGETABLES. 

As  a  sort  of  wind-up  to  the  last  number  of  the  present 
volume,  we  believe  we  cannot  do  the  amateur  better 
service  than  by  recommending  to  him  such  a  selection 
of  vegetable  seeds  as  we  have  found  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  small  or  medium-sized  gardens;  annexing 
such  remarks  as  our  limited  space  will  allow,  and  con¬ 
fining  our  list  solely  to  such  as  possess  the  merits 
required. 

Brocoli. — Purple  and  White  Cape  for  autumn  use, 
followed  by  Walcheren,  that  succeeded  by  Crainge's  or 
Snow’s,  winter,  and  finally  Chappell’s,  the  Wilcove,  or 
Bowie's,  will  carry  the  season  through ;  a  little  of  the 
Sprouting  ought  also  to  be  sown,  in  case  a  severe 
winter  occurs.  The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  the  end  of 
April,  but  the  late  kinds  sooner;  while  Walcheren  may 
be  sown  in  succession  as  late  as  June. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  best  is  imported ;  sow  in 
March. 

Borecole. — Curled  or  Scotch  Kale,  and  Buda  Kale, 
are  both  inferior  in  point  of  delicacy  to  Chou  de  Milan, 
which  is,  however,  less  hardy ;  sow  all  three  as  early  as 
you  can. 

Beans. — Early  Hangdown  may  be  sown  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  after  which  the  Green  Windsor  is  in  more  repute. 
Johnson’s  Wonderful  is  very  long  in  the  pod,  but  less 
,  prolific  than  the  two  kinds  mentioned  above  (?). 

Beans  (Dwarf  Kidney,  ok  French). — Fulmer’s  Early 
j  Forcing,  followed  by  Canterbury  and  Liver-coloured ;  the 
i  second  week  in  April  is  soon  enough  for  trusting  the 
;  first  sowing  out-doors. 

Beans  (Runner  Kidney). — The  old  Scarlet  is  better 
than  the  White,  Painted  Lady,  or  Case-knife ;  the  end  of 
|  April  they  may  be  sown. 

j  Beet. — The  best  Crimson ;  but  we  cannot  recommend 
j  any  particular  named  variety ;  the  White  is  used  as  a 
I  salad.  The  beginning  of  May  both  may  be  sown. 

Cabbage. — The  Fulham  and  East  Ham  to  stand  the 
|  winter,  and  the  London  Market  for  summer  crop.  The 
\  former  may  be  sown  from  the  first  to  middle  of  August, 

|  the  latter  early  in  spring;  they  all  deserve  good  ground. 

Carrot. — Early  Horn  the  best  flavoured,  next  to 


that  the  Green-topped;  the  Altringham  and  Surrey  axe 
said  to  keep  better.  Sow  early  in  April. 

Cauliflower. — Although  we  have  grown  what  was 
called  the  Asiatic,  the  late  and  the  early,  we  never  could 
distinguish  any  difference.  Sow  a  good  early  kind,  in 
some  favoured  situation,  at  the  end  of  August  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  September;  the  other  kinds  in  succession, 
in  spring,  up  to  the  middle  of  June. 

Celery.  —  Seymours  White  and  Lion’s  Paw,  both  j 
good  whites ;  Manchester,  or  Coles's  Dwarf,  for  red.  Sow 
on  some  well-prepared  bed  first  week  in  March,  prick 
out  in  May  or  June,  and  finally  plant  in  trenches  in  j 
July  and  August. 

Cress. — The  Plain  is  best  for  small  salading;  but  the  ; 
leaves  of  American  and  Golden  Cress  are  useful  in  winter, 
for  which  sow  the  end  of  August.  Common  Cress  sow 
iveekly,  in  the  open  ground  in  summer,  and  in  pans, 
placed  in  heat,  in  winter. 

Cucumber. —  Sion  House  and  Roman  Emperor  are 
prolific  bearers,  but  are  not  prize  sorts ;  the  improved 
Stock wood  is  the  best  for  out-doors. 

Endive. — Batavian  is  the  hardiest,  but  is  not  so  crisp 
as  the  White  Curled ;  both  may  be  sown  in  succession, 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  August. 

Lettuce. — Brown,  Brighton,  and  Paris  Coss,  and 
Drumhead  Cabbage,  are  best  for  summer,  and  Hardy 
Hammersmith  and  Brown  Dutch  for  winter.  Sow  in 
succession  from  February  to  September,  and  plant  on 
good  ground. 

Melon. — Beechwood  and  Bromham  Hall  are  good,  as 
is  also  Hampton  Court.  The  best  scarlet-fleshed  are 
some  of  the  Rock  or  Canteleupe  varieties. 

Onion. — Globe,  White,  and  Brown  Spanish,  or  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  Reading,  for  general  crop,  and  the  James’ 
Keeping  and  Strasburgh  for  keeping ;  sow  the  first  week 
in  March.  The  Silver-skinned,  for  pickling,  need  not 
be  sown  before  May,  and  then  very  thick  on  poor 
ground. 

Parsley. — The  best  curled  that  can  be  had.  Sow 
from  February  to  July. 

Parsnip. — The  Jersey  Marrow  is  said  to  be  finer  than 
the  Hollow-crowned. 

Radish. —  Wood's  Early  Frame,  Salmon,  and  Short- 
top,  all  good,  as  is  also  the  White  and  Red  Turnip. 
They  all  require  fine,  mellow  ground. 

Savoy. — Drumhead  is  best,  but  the  Green  Curled  is 
hardier. 

Spinach. — Rouncl-leaved  for  summer,  and  Long-leaved 
for  winter ;  the  latter  sow  the  1st  of  September,  the 
former  in  succession  in  spring  and  summer. 

Turnip. — Snoivball  and  Early  Stone,  both  good ;  the 
latter  best  for  winter. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Common  is  better  than  the 
Custard.  Sow  in  heat  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
plant  out  in  May. 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. — These  must  be  regulated 
by  the  wants  of  the  family,  but  usually  Sweet  Marjoram, 
Chervil,  Basil,  Sage,  Thyme,  and  Fennel,  are  used,  as 
well  as  Mint,  Tarragon,  Sorrel,  Angelica,  &c.,  which  are 
generally  propagated  from  slips,  rather  than  seeds. 

Leeks. — The  London  Flag  or  Scotch  is  best. 

Peas. —  Warners  Emperor  for  first  crop,  Champion  of 
England  and  British  Queen  for  main  crop  ;  the  first  sow 
in  November,  the  others  in  succession  from  February  j 
to  July.  Where  sticks  cannot  be  had,  sow  Woodford’s  j 
Marrow,  Bedmans  Imperial,  and  Bishop’s  Longpod. 

Sundries.  —  Besides  the  above,  a  little  Asparagus  j 
ought  to  be  sown  every  year;  as  also  Seakale,  Car-  \ 
doons  if  wanted,  Capsicums  or  Cliilies,  Tomatoes,  Sal-  | 
safy,  Scorzonera,  Rampion,  Chicory,  and  some  more  : 
things,  which  the  taste  or  wishes  of  the  family  may 
dictate ;  and  Shalots  and  Garlic  ought  to  be  planted 
very  early  in  spring,  as  well  as  plantations  of  Globe 
Artichokes  and  Rhubarb  made,  and  Jerusalem  Arti- 
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choices  and  Potatoes  planted  ;  but  these  crops,  though  of 
the  utmost  importance,  do  not  come  within  the  limits 
ot  the  “  seed  list,”  only,  for  literal  accuracy,  I  have  here 
mentioned  them.  J.  Robson. 


A  WAY  TO  BE  MISERABLE.  —  No.  2. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers ,"  die. 

It  may,  I  hope,  benefit  my  younger  readers,  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  another  early  and  thoughtless  marriage, 
about  which  I  am  going  to  tell  them.  One  or  two  real  ex¬ 
amples  are  better  and  more  convincing  than  a  hundred 
fancied  ones,  which  are  often  passed  by  as  amusing  tales, 
without  doing  any  further  good  ;  and  I  feel  sure  if  any  thing 
can  persuade  the  young  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  settle  in  life,  a 
very  great  deal  of  good  will  be  done. 

Ann  Jones  married  William  Bird  in  the  thoughtless  way 
that  most  young  people  enter  upon  this  solemn  contract. 
She  was  very  young,  very  giddy,  and  very  self-willed.  Her 
mother  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and  did  all  she  could  to 
teach  Mary  the  right  way,  but  she  made  no  impression  upon 
her,  and  it  ended  in  her  marrying  William  Bird,  a  reckless, 
worthless  fellow,  fond  of  poaching  and  rat- catching,  but 
nothing  else.  Mary  soon  repented  of  what  she  had  done, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  mend  the  matter.  She  was  very  un¬ 
happy,  half-starved,  and  unkindly  treated.  Slio  used  to  go 
to  her  mother's  house  whenever  she  could,  and  always  found 
a  welcome,  and  as  much  food  as  poor  people  have  to  spare, 
which  is  but  little ;  but  at  her  own  home  she  had  no  comfort, 
and  she  bitterly  repented  the  foolish  step  she  had  taken,' 
and  the  misery  she  had  brought  upon  her  own  head. 

It  Mary  had  been  a  few  years  older,  she  might  perhaps 
have  known  better  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  than  she 
did  now.  She  was  hut  a  girl,  and  could  only  cry,  and  go  to 
her  mother  when  William  was  cross  or  tipsy.  Things 
might  have  been  better  had  she  been  older ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  where  God  is  not  loved  and  feared,  no  blessing  can  be 
expected  upon  any  thing  we  do  ;  and  however  we  may  strive 
to  do  right  and  wisely,  we  shall  never  find  one. 

Mary  Bird  was  not  a  strong  young  woman,  and  sorrow, 
want,  and  fatigue,  began  to  pull  her  down.  She  had  a  cough, 
too,  which  increased  upon  her,  and  the  labour  of  carrying 
her  baby  about  began  to  be  very  great.  She  used  to  stay 
for  days  at  a  time  with  her  mother.  Bird  cared  not  where 
she  was,  as  long  as  he  had  not  to  feed  her ;  he  went  ferret¬ 
ing  and  poaching,  and  left  her  to  do  as  she  pleased. 

Poor  Mary !  consumption  had  attacked  her,  and  her  days 
were  numbered.  She  was  obliged  at  last  to  give  up  all  her 
work,  and  be  waited  upon  by  her  poor  old  mother,  who  was 
not  strong  herself,  and  great  were  the  privations  this  poor 
young  creature  suffered  as  she  lingered  on  the  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness.  She  knew  and  felt  that  she  had  brought  misery  upon 
herself,  and  distress  and  difficulty  upon  her  parents,  and  she 
began,  too,  to  feel  the  truth  of  all  her  mother  had  told  her 
of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  to  which  she  was  rapidly 
hastening.  All  these  things  came  before  her  as  she  lay 
helpless  and  exhausted.  Oh  !  what  terrible  companions  are 
self-reproach  and  terror  when  they  sit  beside  our  death¬ 
bed  !  It  pleased  the  God  of  Mercy  to  give  her  an  assu¬ 
rance  of  peace  at  last ;  but  long  and  bitter  was  the  repentance 
she  felt  before  the  comfort  came  ;  and  her  worldly  sorrows 
lasted  to  the  end.  Her  husband  cared  nothing  about  her ; 
he  came  to  the  house,  and  went  in  and  out  as  he  pleased, 
but  he  took  little  notice  of  his  poor  dying  wife,  and  never 
did  any  thing  for  her.  When  she  felt  her  end  approaching, 
she  sent  for  him  to  take  a  long  farewell,  but  he  stood  by  her 
bedside  as  if  lie  was  made  of  wood,  dropping  her  hand, 
and  leaving  the  room  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could.  Dying 
as  she  was,  the  countenance  of  poor  Mary  expressed  the 
pain  this  unfeeling  conduct  gave  her.  Her  eyes  followed 
him  till  he  disappeared,  but  he  never  looked  back  at  her. 

Something  like  this  will  ever  be  the  case  when  people 
marry  in  this  way.  Death  may  not  so  soon  part  them — they 
may  live  together  for  many  years,  but  with  no  better  found¬ 
ation  than  youthful  fancy,  and  no  other  reason  than  their 
perverse  will,  they  cannot  hope  to  be  much  happier  than 
poor  Mary  and  her  wild  husband  were.  The  blessing  of 
God  must  be  sought,  and  striven  for,  or  else  there  is  no 


hope,  whether  young  or  old  —  this  is  the  one  thing  needful ; 
but  there  are  very  few  young  people  who  think  about  this 
one  thing,  or  any  thing  else,  except  the  fancy  of  the  moment, 
and,  therefore,  if  a  few  years  can  be  gained,  more  serious  feel¬ 
ings  may  awaken,  by  God’s  grace  ;  and  at  any  rate,  sense  and 
understanding  will  improve,  and  give  a  woman  a  better 
knowledge  of  her  duty  as  a  wife. 

Harriet  L -  was  six  or  seven  -  and  -  twenty  when  she 

married  George  Collins.  She  was  a  very  well-conducted, 
clean,  active  young  woman,  but  she  hit  upon  an  indifferent 
helpmate,  who  would  have  made  a  sad  husband  to  a  young, 
giddy  girl.  As  it  was,  Harriet  acted  dutifully  and  pru¬ 
dently  when  she  found  out  the  truth.  She  was  always  at 
home,  always  clean  and  cheerful,  and  rather  playful  in  her 
manner;  above  all,  she  was  a  woman  of  a  soft  voice  and 
few  words,  and  never  tried  to  have  the  last  word.  This  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman — we  do  not  always  attain  it — hut 
it  goes  very  far  towards  making  our  homes  happy.  George 
Collins  is  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  to  look  at,  and  says  very 
little,  but  he  is  very  determined,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
dealing  with  him  when  he  takes  a  thing  into  his  head.  A 
young  woman  without  discretion,  or  a  talking  one,  would 
have  been  beaten,  or  deserted,  but  Harriet  sat  very  quietly 
mending  his  clothes,  and  gave  him  his  tea  with  a  quiet  face, 
and  a  kind  manner.  He  is  very  fond  of  her  in  his  way,  and 
is  a  very  kind  and  strict  father ;  and  her  patient  forbearance 
and  good  sense  have  influenced  him  so  much,  that  she  can 
go  to  him  in  the  beer  house  and  bring  him  quietly  home. 
A  step  scarcely  any  other  wife  dares  to  take,  or  gets  any 
thing  by  if  she  does. 

Now,  we  cannot  say  that  every  woman  of  Harriet’s  age 
will  have  her  gentleness  and  prudence;  but  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  it  than  if  she  is  under  twenty.  Harriet  is  a 
woman  of  a  religious  mind,  which  is  the  only  real  security 
for  right  action,  prudence,  and  forbearance  ;  but  still  much 
may  be  hoped  in  a  worldly  way,  from  a  few  added  years  and 
experience. 

Parents  are  doing  immense  mischief  to  their  children  by 
letting  them  be  their  own  masters  at  so  early  an  age  as  they 
do  now.  All  very  old  people  shake  their  heads,  and  say — 
“  It  was  not  so  in  my  day;  ”  and  they  are  grieved  at  the  evil 
that  arises  from  the  change.  Vice  and  crime  spring  from  it, 
as  well  as  want  and  social  discomfort.  Many  village  sins 
and  sorrows  arise  from  it;  many  miserable  children  and 
sorrowing  parents.  “  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord,  for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother, 
which  is  the  first  commandment,  with  promise  :  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest  live  long  in  the  land. 
And  ye,  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath  :  but 
bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 
This  is  the  precept  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  Let  us  all  hold 
it  fast,  and  obey  it. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING.— April. 

The  busiest  month  in  the  whole  year,  and  the  man  who 
will  not  put  forth  all  his  energies  at  this  period  is  unworthy 
of  the  soil  he  occupies.  It  is  of  little  use  to  ask  him  to 
carry  out  improvements  in  his  plot  of  ground  during  the 
dull  days  of  autumn  and  winter,  if  lie  stand  with  folded 
arms  in  April.  But  to  the  really  industrious  and  steady 
labourer,  who  possesses  that  valuable  addition  to  a  com¬ 
fortable  cottage — a  bit  of  land,  April  is  a  month  of  unusual 
animation,  and  the  labours  and  plottings  of  the  truly  diligent 
are  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  hilarity,  arising  from  a  secret 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  well-directed  labour  applied 
to  the  soil  is  sure  to  bring  a  corresponding  reward. 

Last  month  we  drew  attention  to  mixed  cropping,  and  we 
hope  that  some  of  our  readers  have  benefited  by  the  hints 
there  afforded  ;  if  they  do  not  take  them  as  they  stand,  they 
may  at  least  receive  assistance  in  chalking  out  schemes  of 
cropping. 

Potatoes. — Surely  most  of  these  are  planted  by  this  time, 
if  not,  the  public  is  a  hard  learner.  To  those  who  have  not, 
we  say,  lose  not  an  hour ;  every  week  after  the  middle  of 
March  increases  the  chances  of  potato  disease.  This  valu¬ 
able  root  is  now  rapidly  recovering  its  lost  tone,  in  these 
parts  at  least,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  avoidance  of 
fermentation,  coupled  with  early  planting.  Our  seed  has  all 
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lain  on  boarded  floors  since  the  digging-up  time,  and  finer 
stock  was  never  seen.  Having  occasion  to  weigh  a  bushel 
the  other  day,  the  man  who  did  so  had  provided  a  basket, 
such  as  is  usually  employed  to  hold  a  bushel  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  pits  or  hogs.  Tom  was,  however,  pro¬ 
digiously  surprised  to  find  that  the  90  lbs.  allowed  as  a 
bushel  in  these  parts  would  not  by  any  means  fill  the  basket. 
Now  Tom  is  a  deep  file,  of  some  fifty  to  sixty  summers,  and 
is  considered  marvellously  ’cute  among  his  compeers ;  but 
Tom  could  not  unravel  the  mystery,  so  he  appealed  to  a 
higher  authority,  for  he  thought  there  might  be  some  Greek 
or  Latin  in  the  affair.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  thing 
familiarly,  Thomas  was  asked  whether  a  labourer  who 
should  mow  an  acre  of  grass  on  a  hot  day  in  June  without 
eating  or  drinking,  would  weigh  heavier  when  he  entered 
the  field  or  when  he  came  out  ?  These  seed  potatoes,  then, 
are  firm,  unsprouted,  and  unfermented,  and  the  middle-sized 
ones,  termed  “  sets,"  are  alone  planted.  This  practice  has 
been  gaining  ground  in  these  parts  ever  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  disease. 


place  in  the  order  in  which  it  may  be  executed,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  or  value  of  the  various  items.  If  any 
crop  is  named  for  which  March  was  the  proper  time,  we  do 
so  for  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  neglect. 

Onions. — Deep  digging  on  plots  well-manured  for  a  pre¬ 
vious  crop.  Cover  thinly,  and  tread  or  roll  the  surface  hard 
when  dry.  We  prefer  beds,  in  drills,  at  seven  inches  dis¬ 
tance. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Best  on  boundary  or  coarse 
pieces ;  need  no  manure.  Plant  in  rows  with  twenty-six 
inches  between,  the  roots  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Parsnips. — A  deep  loamy  soil  best;  if  chalky,  so  much 
the  better.  Whatever  manure  is  used,  dig  it  down  at  least 
a  foot  deep.  In  rows  of  eighteen  inches ;  plants  thinned 
out  at  three  operations.  The  first  merely  singled,  coupled 
with  clean  weeding ;  the  second,  plants  reduced  to  three- 
inch  distance ;  and  the  last,  in  July,  to  six-inch  distance. 
At  this  time,  the  thinnings  will  be  valuable  food  for  man 
or  beast. 

Common  Turnips. — A  few  for  accommodation ;  for  these 
ephemerals  may  not  usurp  the  room  required  for  winter 
stores.  Some  of  the  Dutch  kind  sow  immediately;  they  will 
do  as  an  edging  to  a  plot,  using  no  manure,  for  it  spoils  their 
flavour,  makes  them  run  to  leaf,  and  keeps  them  too  late  on 
the  ground  for  a  succeeding  and  profitable  crop.  We  sow 
such  without  even  digging,  if  the  ground  is  pretty  good.  As 
soon  as  full-sized,  they  must  be  pulled,  the  tops  immediately 
cut  ott',  and  the  roots  soiled  over  a  foot  thick ;  they  will  keep 
j  a  month  or  more,  and  throw  their  ground  at  liberty  in  the 
early  part  of  July. 

Broad  Beans. — The  last  planting  in  the  beginning ;  they 
will  not  pay  afterwards. 

Peas.— If  ground  can  be  spared,  let  a  good  row  or  two 
of  the  Green  Imperial  be  sown  in  the  early  part  of  April; 
few  allottees  or  cottagers  ought  to  spare  either  ground  or 
manure  for  them  afterwards.  At  the  sowing,  some  rotten 
and  very  moist  manure  should  be  dug  in,  to  prevent 
mildew. 

Carrots. — Here  we  have  an  important  affair ;  one  of  the 
most  valuable  roots  in  cultivation.  We  would,  nevertheless, 
rather  lean  to  the  swede  and  mangold  on  limited  plots,  as 
being  more  certain;  the  mangold  especially,  as  producing 
bulk  with  quality.  By  all  means,  trench  two  spades  deep 
for  carrots  of  the  larger  breed,  introducing  rotten  manure 
in  the  bottom  spit.  If  some  of  the  subsoil  comes  up  in  the 
operation,  so  much  the  better,  unless  some  ungovernable 
clay.  They  may  be  sown  in  alternate  rows  with  parsnips, 
the  drills  fifteen  inches  apart.  These  crops  combined, 
being  progressively  thinned  up  to  the  beginning  of  August, 
a  selection  must  be  made.  If  the  grub  has  taken  the  carrots, 
there  will  be  a  crop  of  the  parsnip  to  fall  back  on;  if  not, 
the  carrots  may  be  retained,  or,  by  heavy  thinning,  a  portion 
of  each  may  be  reserved.  In  sowing  carrots,  our  practice  is 
to  fill  half  the  drills  with  a  stimulus  thus  prepared: — The 
bulk  of  the  mixture  is  very  old  manure  or  leaf-soil,  in  a  fine, 
powdery  state,  to  this  we  add  one-eighth  of  guano,  and  one- 
sixth  of  soot,  and  then  add  the  seed.  The  whole  is  most 
completely  mixed,  and,  as  before  observed,  the  drill  half 
filled,  simply  raking  the  ordinary  soil  over  the  whole.  Of 


course,  the  amount  of  material  and  quantity  of  seed  is 
closely  calculated  previous. 

Swedes. — What  more  important?  From  the  cottier  to 
the  prince  they  creep  into  our  economics.  Those  who  sow 
in  drills  to  remain,  may  do  so  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
the  second  week  in  May;  we  thus  allow  much  latitude,  in 
order  to  facilitate  schemes  of  mixed  cropping.  Sowing  to 
transplant  is  another  thing  ;  this  must,  in  part,  be  ruled  by 
the  condition  of  the  crops  forming  part  of  the  combination. 
Allowance  must  be  made  in  this  case  for  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  both  in  earliness  of  sowing  and  distance.  Rich  soil, 
later  and  thinner ;  poor  soil,  earlier  and  thicker.  Sow,  to 
remain  in  drills,  at  about  twenty-seven  inches  ;  in  seed  beds 
to  transplant,  make  drills  across  four-feet  beds,  at  five  inches 
apart.  It  ought  to  be  more  generally  known,  that  strong 
Swedes  from  the  seed  bed  may  be  transplanted  with  a  bulb 
:  as  thick  as  a  little  stone  turnip,  with  success.  Indeed,  this  1 
i  is  the  only  plan  with  mixed  crops,  when  the  ground  comes 
to  hand  late.  We  have  proved  this  conclusively.  Let  us 
advise  a  similar  drill  mixture  to  that  suggested  for  carrots.  : 

Mangold. — This  loves  saline  applications,  a  good  depth, 
good  tilth,  and  no  lack  of  manure.  If  the  soil  be  shallow, 
sow  the  Orange  Globe  kind ;  if  very  deep  and  loose,  the 
Long  Red.  In  drills  twenty-six  to  thirty  inches  apart;  plants 
finally  thinned  to  eight  to  ten  inches.  Sow  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  We  have  had  a  very  good  crop 
sown  near  the  middle  of  May. 

Cabbages. — Sow  once  a  month  until  the  middle  of  August. 
Of  course  the  extent  of  each  sowing  must  be  ruled  by  the 
prospective  need  of  plants ;  the  latter  determined  by  the  I 
cropper’s  scheme.  A  liberal  sowing  should  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  month,  to  provide  plants  for  blanks  in  the 
root  crops,  &c.,  and  a  similar  quantity  in  the  middle  of 
June  for  Coleworts.  The  hoe  should  be  now  freely  worked 
between  those  planted  in  the  autumn,  or  in  February. 

Brocoli. — A  luxury  ;  a  pinch  of  the  Walcheren,  Snow’s 
Winter  White,  and  the  Wilcove  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  the  Cape  and  Walcheren  in  the  last  week. 

The  various  Greens. — Curled  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Savoys,  &c  ,  in  the  beginning,  if  wanted.  The  Thousand- 
headed  Cabbage,  too,  if  room  to  spare. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Narsturtiums,  Scarlet  Runners,  and 
Kidney  Beans,  towards  the  end.  Lettuces,  a  pinch  once  a 
month — the  Acly’s  Cos.  Cucumbers,  Gherkins,  and  the 
Vegetable  Marrow,  at  the  end. 

And  now  a  little  parting  advice  to  the  cottager.  Be  sure 
to  care  for  your  manure  heap ;  do  not  have  it  scattered  about 
with  its  surface  dried  up.  Spread  a  little  soil  over  it 
monthly,  at  least  Do  not  suffer  the  rains  to  carry  its 
strength  down  the  next  ditch ;  it  will  suit  your  neighbour, 
but  not  yourself.  Make  up  your  mind  that  not  one  weed 
shall  seed  in  your  plot,  if  possible.  Dig  deep,  and  stir 
deep,  at  all  times,  unless  roots  may  be  injured.  Perform 
no  cultural  operations  when  the  ground  is  wet,  unless  it  be  | 
hand  weeding.  In  transplanting  operations,  do  not  suffer 
the  roots  to  become  in  the  least  dry  whilst  out  of  the 
soil.  Puddling  is  a  good  practice  before  planting.  Dig  a 
hole  where  the  plants  are  pulled — say  cabbage  plants ;  pour 
some  ivater,  dung-hill  drainings  if  at  hand,  into  the  hole,  1 
and  stir  the  Avater  about  until  thick  mud  ;  in  this  dip  each 
bunch  before  placing  it  in  the  basket.  In  order  to  be  sure  in 
your  plans,  and  that  the  soAvings  of  temporary  or  supple¬ 
mentary  crops  may  be  conducted  Avith  economy  and  certainty, 
look  once  more  over  your  allotment  schemes,  and  proceed 
with  decision.  In  the  next  we  shall  have  to  deal  pricipally 
Avith  cultural  affairs.  R.  Errington. 


APIARIAN'S  CALENDAR.— April. 

Bij  J.  H.  Payne ,  Esq.,  Author  of"  The  Bee-keeper's  Guide.” 

April  may  be  considered  the  first  month  of  the  Apiarian’s  j 
year ;  a  month  of  busy  preparation  for  the  coming  honey  1 
season,  and  its  many  pleasing  occupations.  A  good  supply  ; 
of  new  straiv  hives  (Avhere  they  are  used)  are  supposed  to 
be  already  in  hand,  with  glasses  and  covers,  depriving  hi\'es,  \ 
adapting  boards,  bee  dresses  for  the  operator  and  an  assist-  j 
ant,  and,  indeed,  of  everything  that  will  be  required  during 
the  season. 

I  Feeding. — This  very  important  matter  must  noiv  be  care. 
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fully  attended  to,  for,  from  the  mildness  of  the  winter, 

!  breeding  lias  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  an  unusually  heavy  demand  is  being  made  upon  the 
stores  of  the  hives,  which  if  not  timely  supplied  by  feeding, 
famine  will  bo  the  consequence ;  and  of  all  other  kinds  of 
food  (except  honey  in  the  combs)  barley- sugar  will  be  found 
to  be  the  easiest  to  supply,  as  well  as  the  best  food. 

Floor-boards.-— It  will  be  well  to  give  the  floor-boards  a 
final  cleaning  for  the  season,  and  the  middle  of  a  bright  day 
will  be  the  best  time  for  doing  it;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
any  pieces  of  comb  that  during  the  winter  may  have  fallen 
[  from  the  top  of  the  hives,  and  are  fastened  by  the  bees  to 
the  bottom  of  the  combs  that  are  in  their  proper  places, 
should  be  removed. 

Cutting  out  Old  Combs, — This  is  also  the  best  time  to 
remove  a  leaf  or  two  of  comb  from  old  hives,  perhaps  the 
j  two  outermost  ones,  but  not  anymore;  the  box-hives  are 
admirably  adapted  for  this  operation ;  still,  with  a  proper 
knife  (the  one  figured  in  my  Bee-Keeper’s  Guide),  it  may 
easily  be  effected  in  the  straw  hive. 

Drone  Bees. — Drones  will  probably  make  then’  appear¬ 
ance  in  some  of  the  strongest  hives  about  the  end  of  the 
month ;  a  sure  proof  this  that  the  stocks  from  which  they 
issue  are  in  a  thriving  and  prosperous  state. 

Putting  on  Glasses,  &o. — It  is  very  probable  that  at  the 
end  of  the  month  some  of  the  most  populous  hives  may 
require  supering,  as  it  is  termed,  but  I  would  advise  its  not 
being  done  too  soon,  indeed,  not  till  the  bees  have  shown 
evident  signs  of  want  of  room,  for  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  stock  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  ascend  into 
-the  super  immediately  upon  its  being  placed  upon  the  stock 
hive. 

Guide-comb. — It  will  be  found  that  by  placing  a  piece  or 
two  of  white  comb  at  the  top  of  the  glasses,  the  bees  will  be 
induced  to  commence  their  operations  more  readily. 

Robbers. — Care  must  now  be  taken  to  guard  against 
robbers,  by  narrowing  the  entrance  of  every  hive  that  is 
attacked  by  them,  and  that  upon  its  being  first  discovered, 
for  in  a  few  hours  they  will  do  considerable  mischief.  I 
have  found  wedges  of  cork  to  answer'  admirably  well  for  this 
purpose. 

Young  Bees. — I  have,  for  the  last  few  days,  seen  young 
bees  in  my  strongest  hives  (now  the  10th  of  March),  which 
shows  that  breeding  began  earlier  than  usual  this  season, 
therefore,  in  such  hives,  and,  indeed,  in  all,  feeding  must  be 
carefully  attended  to. 

Bees  Forsaking  their  Hives. — There  has  been  more  of 
this  lately  than  usual.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  it ; 
indeed  two  in  my  own  apiary,  one  leaving  in  the  hive  twenty 
pounds  of  honey,  and  the  other  a  larger  quantity,  the  combs 
in  both  hives  being  perfectly  dry  and  clean. 

Dr.  Bevan. — I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  appeal  made 
j  to  the  apiarians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford  has  so 
far  been  effectual,  that  our  venerable  friend  Dr.  Bevan’s 
apiary,  which  was  washed  away  by  the  recent  flood,  has  been 
replenished  by  the  contribution  of  several  stocks  of  bees, 
greatly  to  his  gratification.  It  will  further  give  pleasure  to 
j  many  of  our  readers  to  find  that  a  number  of  sympathising 
j  apiarians  have  taken  copies  of  the  Doctor’s  excellent  publi¬ 
cation,  “  The  PIoney-Bee,”  a  work  in  itself  of  the  greatest 
value,  which,  at  the  author’s  advanced  age,  it  is  highly  de- 
!  sirable  to  turn  to  the  pecuniary  account  it  so  well  merits, 

;  and  which  recent  events  have  served  to  render  more  than 
ever  an  object  of  interest.  In  saying  thus  much,  1  have  no 
fear  of  being  misunderstood  in  any  quarter.* 

*  We  hope  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to  add  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Bevan’s  letter  : — “  I  told  you  that  I  had  constructed  an  edifice 
for  the  accommodation  of  my  bees,  which  I  denominated  my  Virgilian 
Temple.  This  was  upraised  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  roaring  torrent, 
and  carried  down  the  river,  bees  and  all.  The  compassionate  interest 
which  they  called  forth,  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  their  owners,  in¬ 
duced  several  of  my  kind  neighbours  to  tender  me  four  well-stocked 
hives ;  and  a  party  of  apiarian  friends  at  Birkenhead,  who,  fancying 
themselves  under  some  obligation  to  me,  and  feeling  that,  as  they  are 
with  others  benignantly  pleased  to  say,  the  loss  of  my  apiary  was  a 
calamity  afflicting  to  all  apiarian  cultivators,  have  most  generously 
i  clubbed  together  to  ‘  rebuild  the  temple,’  which  is  now  actually  rising  in 
our  garden,  and  nearly  completed.  These  evidences  of  beneficence  have 
been  almost  overwhelming,  and  have  tended  greatly  to  reconcile  me  to 
the  calamity  which  has  befallen  us,  at  the  same  time  that  it  raises  our 
opinion  of  human  nature,  enhanced  as  it  is  in  this  instance  by  its  delicacy 
and  grace  of  manner.” 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  386.) 

M.  Temminck’s  history  of  the  Golden  Pheasant,  is  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  species  golden  pheasant,  if  we  are  to  believe  Buffon, 
is  only  another  variety  of  the  common  pheasant,  which  has 
increased  in  beauty  under  the  influence  of  a  finer  climate. 
This  opinion,  which  no  naturalist  has  since  adopted,  is  in 
reality  erroneous.  The  knowledge  spread  by  the  light  of 
the  discoveries  in  natural  history  every  day  opens  our  eyes 
to  similar  errors ;  it  requires  that  those  who  are  tracing 
the  history  of  animals  inhabiting  foreign,  or  little-known 
countries,  should  state  nothing  at  random,  by  attributing  to 
these  species  relationships  with  those  which  surround  us, 
especially  when  the  external  forms  do  not  assist  in  confirm¬ 
ing  such  affinities.  Buffon,  doubtless,  would  not  have  com¬ 
mitted  this  error  had  he  been  informed  that  the  golden 
pheasant  lives  and  breeds  in  the  same  country  as  the  com¬ 
mon  pheasant ;  that  this  latter,  extremely  common  in  the 
north  of  China,  has  there  retained  the  same  forms,  and  the 
same  colours,  as  in  our  own  climate,  and  that  in  a  wild  state 
it  never  intermingles  with  the  golden  pheasant. 

“  The  golden  pheasant  is  tolerably  common  in  our  me¬ 
nageries,  still  not  so  much  so  as  either  the  silver  or  the 
ring-necked  pheasant,  both  of  which  are  of  a  more  robust 
nature,  resisting  better  the  humidity  of  our  climate.  Golden 
pheasants  are  much  more  delicate,  and  more  difficult  to 
rear,  but  the  manner  of  treatment  is  the  same.  In  captivity 
more  males  arc  commonly  hatched  than  females  (consequently 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  cocks  in  the  market). 

“  The  entire  length  of  the  male  is  two  feet  ( pieds )  ten 
inches  (ponces),  the  tail  alone  twenty-three  inches;  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  covered  with  loose  -  webbed 
feathers,  of  a  beautiful  yellow ;  the  sides  of  the  head  or  the 
cheeks  have  small  feathers  thinly  sprinkled  over  the  skin, 
the  colour  of  which  is  livid  ;  the  feathers  of  the  occiput  are 
elongated,  and  extend  over  the  sides  of  the  neck  in  the 
form  of  a  mantelet  or  capuchin  ;  at  the  tip  they  are  cut  at 
right  angles  by  a  brilliant  orange,  and  striped  transversely 
with  black ;  the  bird  has  the  power  of  erecting  these 
feathers  as  cocks  do  when  they  are  fighting. 

“  The  feathers  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  of  a  beautiful 
golden-green,  terminating  in  a  black  band ;  the  back  and 
the  rump  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow ;  the  upper  coverts  of  the 
tail  are  of  tire  same  colour,  ending  in  scarlet-red;  the 
throat  is  of  a  rufous  red ;  the  front  of  the  neck,  the  breast, 
and  all  the  other  lower  parts,  arc  of  a  lovely  scarlet;  the 
scapulars  are  deep  blue,  changing  into  a  vivid  violet ;  the 
secondary  feathers  and  the  wing  coverts  have  different  tints 
of  cliesnut  and  brown  ;  the  quill-featliers  arc  brown,  marked 
with  reddish  spots,  their  outer  margin  is  of  this  latter 
colour ;  the  tail  feathers  are  hollowed  out  like  a  reversed 
gutter  (evases  en  youtiere  retiversee),  they  are  united  in  a 
bundle,  and  all  the  lateral  feathers  are,  as  it  were,  embraced 
by  the  two  middle  feathers  ;  these  are  longer  than  the  others, 
which  gradually  decrease ;  they  are  variegated,  and  as  it 
were,  marbled  with  chesnut  and  black,  the  lateral  feathers 
are  striped  obliquely  with  chesnut  and  black;  above  the  tuil- 
feathers,  other  long  and  straight  ones  sitring,  of  a  beautiful 
scarlet;  the  iris  is  of  a  dazzling  yellow ;  the  bill  and  feet 
are  of  a  clear  yellow;  the  tarsus  has  a  spur. 

“  The  female  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  male,  the  feathers 
of  the  head  are  elongated,  and  the  bird  is  able  to  raise 
them  in  the  form  of  a  crest.  The  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  neck,  the  back,  the  rump,  the  wing  coverts,  and  those 
above  the  tail,  are  of  a  brown,  more  or  less  reddish ;  the 
throat  is  whitish,  all  the  other  lower  parts  are  of  a  clear  or 
yellowish  brown,  varied  with  brown  spots ;  the  feathers  of 
the  wings,  and  those  of  the  tail,  are  of  the  same  colour  as 
those  of  the  back,  but  they  have  transverse  black  bands ; 
the  tail,  which  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  male,  is  brown, 
the  middle  feathers  have  black  bands,  and  the  others  have 
irregular  marks  of  the  same  colour;  the  iris  is  yellowish 
hazel ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  yellow. 

“  The  food  to  be  given  to  Chinese  pheasants  consists  of 
rice,  hemp  seed,  wheat,  or  barley ;  they  eat  also  red  cab¬ 
bages,  grass,  leaves,  fruits,  particularly  plums  and  pears, 
insects  are  their  favourite  repast;  this  last  article  of  diet  is  so 
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necessary  to  them ,  that  the  impossibility  of  procuring  it  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  numerous  maladies  to  which  they  are  subject. 

“  The  flesh  of  these  birds,  in  taste  resembling  that  of  the 
common  pheasant,  is  yellowish,  as  well  as  the  bones. 

“  The  golden  pheasant  lays  earlier  in  the  spring  than  the 
common  pheasant,  and  frequently  in  the  month  of  March, 
whereas  the  common  pheasant  does  not  lay  till  April ;  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  mate  the  golden  species  in  February, 
as  soon  as  they  show  any  tendency  to  form  an  attachment ; 
incubation  lasts  twenty  three  days.  "When  the  female  golden 
pheasant  is  closely  confined,  it  is  rare  that  she  takes  much 
care  of  her  brood,  but  at  liberty,  or  in  an  extensive  in¬ 
closure,  she  is  very  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  her  little 
ones. 

“  The  young  differ  much  from  their  parents  in  the  colour 
of  their  plumage  ;  in  their  first  year,  till  they  are  a  year  old, 
they  are  of  a  yellowish  -  grey,  transversely  striped  with 
brown.  The  following  year  the  males  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  females  by  the  deeper  colours  of  the  former  ;  it  is 
not  till  the  third  year  that  the  male  is  clad  in  his  brilliant 
plumage.  The  aged  hens,  like  those  of  all  the  other  species 
of  pheasants,  are  liable  to  assume  the  lining  of  the  male ; 
but  these  changes  of  plumage  are  rather  rare. 

“  The  eggs  of  the  golden  pheasant  much  resemble  those 
of  the  Guinea-fowl.  They  are  smaller  in  proportion  than 
those  of  the  common  hen,  and  of  a  redder  hue  than  those 
of  our  pheasants. 

“  The  golden  pheasant  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it 
bears  the  name  of  kinki.  This  species  would  long  ago  have 
been  more  common  in  Europe,  if  amateurs  had  not  persisted 
in  rearing  them  in  too  strict  a  captivity,  and  continued  to 
lavish  on  the  young  uncalled-for  attentions,  which  they 
would  do  better  without.  By  granting  them  a  greater  degree 
of  liberty,  especially  by  exposing  them  more  to  the  incle¬ 
mencies  of  the  open  air,  even  during  winter,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  species,  as  it  increased,  would  become 
more  hardy,  and  in  the  end  would  become  able  to  support 
the  cold  of  our  climate.  The  experiment  has  been  made  in 
Germany,  in  an  extensive  plieasantry,  where  these  birds 
have  lived  at  liberty  along  with  common  pheasants,  and 
have  not  suffered  more  than  them  from  the  change  of 
seasons.”  D. 


BEE  HOUSES. 

I  am:  afraid,  much  as  I  should  wish  to  see  the  American 
bee-house  (modified  according  to  my  suggestions)  generally 
adopted,  that  its  necessary  expense  will  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  cottagers  generally ;  for  “  a  Country  Vicar’s  ”  satis¬ 
faction,  however,  I  will,  with  pleasure,  give  as  particular  a 
description  of  it  as  I  can,  including  an  improvement  or  two 
which  have  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind  since  I  first 
drew  the  attention  of  your  apiarian  readers  to  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  have  four  stout  upright  posts, 
of  durable  wood,  well  seasoned,  each  post  not  less  than  three 
inches  square  ;  two  of  them,  those  in  front,  being  six  feet 
high,  those  at  the  back  seven  feet  high.  At  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  these  posts  should  be  joined  together  by 
four  horizontal  bars,  three  inches  deep,  each,  by  two  inches 
or  so  wide,  two  of  which  (those  in  front  and  behind)  are  six 
feet  long,  and  the  two  others,  at  the  sides,  four  feet  long 
each;*  there  must  also  be  a  cross-bar,  or  tie-beam,  con¬ 
necting  the  longer  bars  in  the  middle,  to  support  the  board 
on  which  the  boxes  rest.  In  the  case  of  my  own  house,  I 
have  it  put  together  with  screws,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  dis¬ 
memberment  and  removal  at  any  time.  At  exactly  two  feet 
higher  up,  the  posts  are  again  connected  together  by  the 
same  number  of  similar  horizontal  bars,  with  tie-beams  as 
before.  Also,  the  posts  are  joined  together  at  the  top — 
i  again  just  two  feet  higher  up — by  the  same  system  of  bars 
exactly,  upon  which  the  roof  is  supported ;  in  fact,  all  the 
uppermost  bars  form  an  integral  part  of  the  roof  itself,  which 
consists  of  planks  of  wood  overlapping  one  another,  and 
nailed  to  the  uppermost  bars,  of  which  the  three  shorter 
ones  are  cut  saw  or  step-like,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
planks  overlap  one  another  (say  about  an  inch)  naturally, 
i.e.  without  leaving  any  apertures  for  the  wind  or  rain  to 
intrude  into  the  house  clandestinely.  A  stout  piece  of  wood, 

*  Of  course  the  length  may  be  of  any  extent,  but  the  house  ought  to 
be  about  four  feet  wide — neither  more  nor  less. 
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about  three  inches  broad,  and  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  should  be  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the  shorter 
bars  behind,  so  as  to  cover  any  gap,  if  any  exists,  between 
the  roof  and  the  back  of  the  house  itself.  It  will  be  seen, 
so  far,  that  the  roof  is  a  distinct  whole  of  itself,  and  lifts  off 
like  a  cap ;  moreover,  the  tops  of  the  posts  run  into  sockets,  , 
or  grooves,  made  to  receive  them  in  the  cross  bars  at  each 
corner  of  the  roof.  To  have  done  with  the  roof,  I  would 
here  observe  that  I  allow  a  fall  of  one  foot  in  the  four  feet  ! 
from  back  to  front,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  project  a 
few  inches  all  round,  but  especially  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

To  proceed  ;  the  sides  are  closely  boarded  the  whole  way, 
from  the  lower  cross-bars  upwards,  a  space  being  left  per¬ 
fectly  open  beneath  the  lowermost  tier  of  hives,  to  promote 
dryness  and  cleanliness.  At  the  back,  it  must  be  so  con¬ 
trived  (either  by  double  doors,  opening  right  and  left,  and 
fastened  by  lock  and  key,  or  by  swing-doors,  suspended  on 
hinges,  and  secured  by  padlocks)  that  the  whole  of  the 
house  shall  be  open  to  the  bee-master  at  pleasure,  it  being 
of  importance  that  nothing  should  hinder  him  from  getting 
easily  at  any  and  every  hive.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
adopted  the  swing  doors  as  more  economical.  They  should 
be  strengthened  by  bars  nailed  crosswise,  at  intervals, 
against  their  inner  side. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  front  of  the  house.  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  a  space  of  two  feet  clear  to  be  left  between  each  set 
of  horizontal  bars  (for  which,  in  the  above  specification,  I 
have  made  allowance),  and  between  the  upper  bars  and  the 
front  part  of  the  roof,  which  space  is  thus  dealt  with  :  the 
upper  nine  inches,  in  either  case,  are  permanently  closed  by 
a  board  extending  the  whole  front  length  of  the  house,  and 
nailed  or  screwed  to  the  upright  posts  at  either  side.  The 
next  nine  inches  are  occupied  by  a  precisely  similar  board, 
only  that  this  board  is  not  secured  permanently  to  the  posts, 
but  swings  on  hinges,  and  is  fastened  by  padlocks  within- 
side  whenever,  as  in  winter,  it  is  required  to  close  the  house, 
or  in  the  heat  of  summer;  at  other  times,  when  the  hives 
are  pushed  forward  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  spring  sun, 
this  board  is  lifted  up,  and  kept  open  by  “  hooks  and  eyes,” 
or  some  such  contrivance.  Thus,  of  the  whole  space  of  two 
feet  only  the  lowermost  six  inches  are  left  open  perma¬ 
nently.  The  hives  stand  on  boards  made  two  feet  wide, 
which  rest,  both  above  and  below,  on  the  three  cross-bars  or 
tie-beams,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  slip  backwards  and 
forwards  with  ease.  The  hives  may  either  stand  directly  on 
these  boards,  or  have  each  their  own  separate  floors,  which 
I  much  prefer. 

With  a  little  contrivance,  such  a  bee  house  as  the  one 
whose  dimensions  I  have  given  might  easily  accommodate 
eight  colonies  of  bees,  if  an  exit  was  supplied  to  the  outer¬ 
most  colony  at  the  east  or  west  side  of  the  house.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  me  to  add  that  the  four  posts  at  their  base  are  let 
into  sockets  made  for  them  in  large  blocks  of  wood,  five  or 
six  feet  in  length,  to  steady  the  house,  which  are  only 
partially  buried  in  the  earth.  Every  board,  too,  should,  if 
possible,  be  of  inch  stuff. — A  Country  Curate. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  POULTRY  EXHIBITION 
IN  LONDON  ? 

What  about  the  show  in  London  ?  is  a  question  which 
many  anxiously  ask,  and  none  can  fully  answer.  There  is 
sufficient  enquiry  and  solicitude  about  it,  to  show  that  it  will  j 
be  well  supported,  and  very  welcome  when  it  does  come,  but  1 
nothing  definite  appears  to  have  been  arranged  at  present,  i 
Every  one  seems  desirous  to  receive  intelligence  concerning 
this  interesting  exhibition;  few  are  able  to  give  much.  I 
Many  amateurs  are  willing  to  raise  specimens,  which  they 
hope  will  do  honour  to  the  great  metropolis  ;  but  what 
gentleman  or  gentlemen,  with  leisure  at  command,  will 
kindly  undertake  the  arrangement  and  management  ?  Like 
the  amiable  Rosa  Dartle,  I  ask  for  information.  What  are 
to  be  its  laws  ?  Where  will  it  be  held?  and  at  what  period 
will  it  take  place  ? 

Some  observations  made  by  “  Incubator,”  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Cottaoe  Gardener,  a  few’  weeks  back,  con¬ 
firmed  me  in  an  opinion  which  I  had  long  entertained,  that 
those  amateurs  who  bestow  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  in 
raising  fine  fowls  for  exhibition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
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proving  the  various  varieties  on  which  they  bestow  their 
attention,  stand  greatly  in  need  of  some  fixed  rules — some 
standard  of  excellence  for  each  kind  of  fowl.  The  same 
person  is  seldom  conversant  with  many  different  kinds  of 
poultry ;  those,  for  instance,  who  are  most  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Cochin-China,  may  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  Malay.  If  different  persons  would  furnish  good 
descriptions  of  the  fowls  which  they  may  best  understand, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  committee,  the  trouble  and 
probable  expense  which  this  arrangement  might  occasion, 
would,  I  believe,  be  amply  repaid.  Amateurs  would  no 
longer  work  in  the  dark,  and  the  rules  thus  laid  down, 
having  undergone  sufficient  consideration,  would  become  a 
standard  of  permanent  utility. 

An  exhibition  of  poultry  in  London  is  certainly  much 
wanted.  Birmingham,  with  its  splendid  show,  lies  at  the 
end  of  a  tiring  and  expensive  journey  from  our  part  of  the 
world ;  the  meeting  of  the  ltoyal  Agricultural  Society  (to  be 
held  this  year  at  Lewes),  will  occur  at  a  time  which  is  very 
likely  to  exclude  the  possibility,  in  many  instances,  of 
choosing  the  specimens  well,  for  most  hens  are  perversely 
bent  on  taking  their  own  way,  quite  independent  of  agricul¬ 
tural  meetings,  and  will  sit  late,  or  moult  early,  whatever 
their  owners  may  wish  to  the  contrary,  with  a  bold  indif¬ 
ference  to  fame,  the  honour  of  the  country,  or  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  poultry  world. 

1  believe  the  period  when  the  Birmingham  show  takes 
place  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  time  earlier  in  the  year  which  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  important  business  of  sitting  and  raising 
chickens,  and  the  preservation  of  (in  many  instances  valu¬ 
able)  eggs,  or  else  present  the  fowls  under  the  unsightly 
circumstances  of  a  ragged,  worn-out  wardrobe. 

Will  it  be  considered  out  of  place  to  remark,  that,  if  we 
have  a  show  in  London,  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  better 
than  appoint  Mr.  Baily  one  of  the  judges.  If  applied  to,  I 
believe  he  would  not  refuse  to  accept  the  office.  He  is  on 
the  spot;  he  is  an  excellent  judge ;  he  is  one  whose  fair 
dealing,  great  experience,  and  good  knowledge  of  poultry, 
are  too  -well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  a  word  from  me. 
In  giving  this  opinion,  mine  is,  of  course,  only  one  voice 
among  many. 

Fowls — creatures  which  not  long  ago  were  nothings  and 
nobodies  in  the  country,  so  insignificant,  that  they  have 
even  received  no  particular  name  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  other  gallinaceous  tribes — are,  from  the  attention  now 
bestowed  upon  them,  gaining  an  agricultural  and  statis¬ 
tical,  as  well  as  a  domestic  importance  among  us.  The 
quantity  of  food  returned  for  the  outlay  where  good  sorts 
are  well  managed ,  renders  this  branch  of  economy  well  worth 
following  out  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  improvement 
than  it  lias  at  present  reached.  Now,  the  fancier  only 
possesses  the  choicest  and  most  productive  kinds  ;  the  fowls 
which  we  see  running  in  farm-yards,  fields,  streets,  and 
lanes,  are  generally  as  small,  as  poor,  as  scanty  layers  of 
poor  eggs  (I  was  going  to  add,  as  ugly,  but  I  do  not  think 
any  happy  lien  in  good  feather  can  be  so  called)  as  they 
were  before  the  Spanish  and  Cochin-China  kinds  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  while  the  pretty  Poland,  Every-day-layer,  and 
numerous  other  good  sorts  were  little  known. 

With  poultry  exhibitions  frequently  occurring,  and  pre¬ 
senting  such  opportunities  of  comparing  notes,  and  of 
showing  the  progress  which  lias  been  made,  the  stock  in  the 
country  must  generally  improve,  and  wre  shall  soon  no  more 
hear  owners  of  fowls  complaining  that  their  eggs  cost  them 
six-pence  each. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  improvement  of 
!  poultry  in  general,  and  cocks  and  hens  in  particular,  scarcely 
yet  receive  due  weight  even  among  those  who  give  their 
best  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  far  from  the  least  of  these 
{  advantages  is,  that  it  offers  an  interesting  amusement  and  a 
useful  pursuit  for  ladies.  That  it  has  done  so  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  is  evidenced  by  several  insertions  which  grace  the 
catalogues  of  the  exhibitions  at  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  other  cases  are  known  where  the  poultry  have  been  the 
charge  of  the  lady,  although  she  may  have  preferred  showing 
in  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Anster  Bonn. 


TRANSPORT  OF  HIVES. 

I  am  reminded,  by  the  information  occasionally  sought  j 
just  now  in  your  columns,  that  this  is  the  season  when  most 
bee-keepers  prefer  to  remove  their  hives,  if  desirable,  from 
one  place  to  another.  Perhaps  the  following  plan  of  packing 
and  carriage  of  a  couple  of  box  hives,  superintended  by  me 
last  November,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers,  i 
It  is  most  suitable  for  trial  at  this  season,  when  hives  are  ! 
getting  light  in  weight. 

Each  hive  was  placed  on  a  separate  bottom-board,  fur-  S 
nished  with  a  square  hole  at  bottom,  closed  by  a  perforated 
zinc  slide.  Several  rings  were  secured  to  each  board,  with 
pieces  of  whipcord  attached,  and  gathered  together  in  a 
knot  over  the  hive.  Each  hive  (its  entrance  being  of  course 
well  closed  up)  was  then  taken  up  and  slipped  into  a  square 
box  (any  old  tea-chest  will  do  very  well),  a  few  inches  larger 
every  way  than  the  hive  itself,  and  furnished  with  a  square 
hole  at  its  bottom,  to  correspond  with  the  aperture  in  the 
fioor-board.  A  little  hay  was  first  put  in  for  the  hive-board 
to  rest  upon,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  holes  free  ; 
More  hay  was  then  thrust  in  between  the  sides  of  the  boxes 
and  over  the  hive  before  the  top  was  screwed  down.  Both 
boxes  were  then  corded  in  the  usual  way,  and  suspended  to 
the  under  side  of  a  luggage  van,  and  so  they  travelled  some 
50  miles  or  more.  On  examination  at  their  journey’s  end, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  bees  were  found  dead  in  each 
hive,  and  no  damage  of  any  kind  had  been  done.  I  would 
recommend  a  trial  of  the  above  plan,  however,  only  when 
the  whole  contents  of  a  hive  fell  short  of  15  lbs.  weight,  for 
large  and  heavy  combs  might,  and  very  probably  would, 
become  disengaged  by  an  awkward  jolt,  to  which  luggage 
vans  are  of  course  frequently  liable.  If  suspended  to  vans 
for  carriage  by  rail,  I  should  anticipate  very  little  danger  in 
the  transport  of  hives  of  any  weight.  Whatever  be  the  value 
of  the  above  facts  they  are  at  the  service  of  the  public. — A 
Country  Curate. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

The  interesting  article  on  “  Packing  Fruit-Trees  for  Ex¬ 
portation,”  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  February  26,  and 
written  by  your  coadjutor,  D.  Beaton,  reminded  me  of  an 
account  given  in  “  Darwin’s  Zoological  Ptesearches,”  page 
297  (published  by  Murray),  of  the  apple  orchards  in  Cbiloe. 

“  The  village  of  Valdivia  is  situated  on  the  low  banks  of  a 
stream,  and  is  so  completely  buried  in  a  wood  of  apple-trees 
that  the  streets  are  merely  paths  in  an  orchard.  I  have 
never  seen  any  country  where  apple-trees  appear  to  thrive 
so  well  as  in  the  damp  part  of  South  America;  on  the 
borders  of  the  roads  there  are  many  young  trees  evidently 
self-sown.  In  Cliiloe  the  inhabitants  possess  a  marvellously 
short  method  of  making  an  orchard  :  at  the  lower  part  of 
almost  every  branch,  small,  conical,  brown,  wrinkled  points 
project ;  these  are  always  ready  to  change  into  roots,  as  may 
sometimes  be  seen  where  any  mud  has  been  accidentally 
splashed  against  the  tree.  A  branch  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
thigh  is  chosen  in  the  early  spring,  and  is  cut  oft'  just 
beneath  a  group  of  these  points ;  all  the  smaller  branches 
are  lopped  off,  and  it  is  then  placed  about  two  feet  deep  in 
the  ground.  During  the  ensuing  summer  the  stump  throws 
out  long  shoots,  and  sometimes  even  bears  fruit;  I  was 
shown  one  which  had  produced  as  many  as  twenty-three 
apples,  but  this  was  thought  very  unusual.  In  the  third 
season  the  stump  is  changed  (as  I  have  myself  seen)  into  a 
well-wooded  tree,  loaded  with  fruit.  An  old  man  near  Val¬ 
divia  illustrated  this  motto,  ‘  Necesidad  es  la  madre  del  in- 
vencion,’  by  giving  an  account  of  the  several  useful  things  he 
manufactured  from  his  apples :  after  making  cider,  and 
likewise  wine,  he  extracted  from  the  refuse  a  white  and 
finely-flavoured  spirit ;  by  another  process  he  procured  a 
sweet  treacle,  or,  as  he  called  it,  honey ;  his  children  and 
pigs  seemed  almost  to  live  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  his 
orchard.”  Now  this  mode  of  raising  apple-trees,  though, 
perhaps,  not  new  to  some  of  our  scientific  horticulturists, 
is  certainly  not  generally  practised  in  England,  and  may 
suggest  experiments  being  tried  with  other  trees  of  analo¬ 
gous  growth.  If  suitably  selected  and  prepared  branches  | 
were  packed  in  the  manner  described  by  your  D.  Beaton, 
might  not  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  induce  vegetation  j 
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daring  the  voyage,  and  render  them  fit  for  immediate 
planting  on  arriving  at  their  destination  ? 

At  page  290  of  the  same  volume,  Darwin  again  remarks, 
“In  passing  over  a  hold,  rocky  hill,  I  found  it  covered  with 
a  plant  allied,  I  heliove,  to  a  Bromelia,  and  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chiloe  Chepones.  In  scrambling  through  the 
beds  our  hands  were  very  much  scratched.  I  was  amused 
by  observing  the  precaution  our  Indian  guide  took  in  turn¬ 
ing  up  his  trousers,  thinking  that  they  were  more  delicate 
than  his  own  hard  skin.  This  plant  bears  a  fruit,  in  shape 
like  an  artichoke,  in  which  a  number  of  seed-vessels  are 
packed;  these  contain  a  pleasant,  sweet  pulp,  here  much 
esteemed.  I  saw,  at  Louis  Harbour,  the  Chilotans  making 
cider  with  this  fruit.  So  true  is  it,  as  Humboldt  remarks, 
that  almost  every  man  finds  means  of  preparing  some  kind 
of  beverage  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.”  Query — What 
plant  is  it  ? 

The  Author  of  the  “  History  of  the  Mormons,”  a  work 
published  in  the  series  of  the  National  Illustrated  Library, 
says,  in  speaking  of  their  location  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  near  California,  “  The  finest  pastures  of  Lombardy 
are  not  more  estimable  than  those  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Utah  Lake  and  Jordan  River.  We  find  here  that  cereal 
anomaly,  the  Bunch  Grass.  In  May,  when  the  other  grasses 
push,  this  fine  plant  dries  upon  its  stalk,  and  becomes  a 
light  yellow  straw,  full  of  flavour  and  nourishment ;  it  con¬ 
tinues  thus,  through  what  are  the  dry  months  of  the  climate, 
till  January,  and  then  starts  with  vigorous  growth,  like  that 
of  our  own  winter  wheat  in  April,  which  keep  on  until  the 
return  of  another  May.  Whether  as  straw  or  grass,  the 
cattle  fatten  on  it  the  year  round.  The  numerous  little 
dells  and  sheltered  spots  that  are  found  in  the  mountains 
are  excellent  sheep-walks  ;  it  is  said  that  the  wool  which  is 
grown  upon  them  is  of  an  unusually  fine  pile  and  soft  tex¬ 
ture.  Hogs  fatten  on  a  succulent  bulb  or  tuber  called  the 
Seucoe  or  Seaga.se  Boot,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  naturalized 
in  England.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  table-vegetable  by 
Mormons  and  Indians,  and  I  remark  that  they  are  culti¬ 
vating  it  with  interest  at  the  French  Garden  of  Plants.” 

Have  we  either  of  the  above  plants  ?  If  so,  under  what 
name ;  where  cultivated ;  and  with  what  success  ?  The 
numerous  and  beautiful  varieties  of  flowers  which  have 
found  their  way  to  us  from  California,  induce  the  belief  that 
they  might  be  grown  in  England  with  advantage. — S.  P., 
Bushmen:. 


BEES  DESERTING  THEIR  HIVE. 

I  write  to  inform  you  of  a  singular  occurrence,  which 
neither  I  nor  my  neighbours  can  account  for ;  and  to  enable 
you  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  probable  healthy  con¬ 
dition  tlie  bees  must  be  in  when  they  deserted  the  hive,  I 
send  you  below  an  extract  from  my  “Bee  Journal  ”  from  the 
period  of  their  swarming,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
publish  it,  being  anxious  it  should  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  various  bee  fanciers  and  amateurs  who  write  so 
ably  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
study  the  facts  as  related,  and  observe  upon  the  probable 
cause  for  such  desertion,  which  will  doubtless  not  only  be 
interesting  but  valuable  to  the  public,  in  enabling  them  to 
guard  againt  a  future  loss  under  similar  circumstances. 

1850. — The  bees  in  question  were  swarmed  from  a  very 
healthy  stock  on  28 th  Mag,  1850. 

June  24. — Put  bell-glass  thereon. 

July  15. — Heightened  the  hive  two  inches  from  the  stone, 
to  prevent  their  swarming,  as  they  hung  out,  and  showed 
symptoms,  the  weather  being  sultry,  and  it  was  deemed  too 
late  in  the  season  for  a  swarm  to  do  well. 

1851  :  May  5. — Fed  them  with  honey  for  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  the  weather  being  snowy,  with  cold  winds  and  sleet. 
(Note.  The  first  open  summer’s  day  was  May  13.) 

Mem. — The  season  was  so  unkind  that  the  above  never 
swarmed,  nor  did  either  of  my  two  other  hives,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  whole  face  the  saulh,  and  are  in  a  garden  and 
lawn  abounding  with  flowers  the  whole  of  the  year  except  just 
the  winter  months. 

May  19. — Lowered  the  hive  to  its  original  standard,  to 
encourage  them  to  swarm. 

October  24. — The  above  hive  (which  is  above  the  cot¬ 
tagers’  size)  was  weighed,  with  the  glass  and  small  top 


straw  hive  affixed  thereon,  and  the  whole  were  32  lbs.,  of 
which  15  lbs.  must  be  deducted  for  the  two  hives,  bell-glass,  1 
Ac.,  and  the  net  weight  will  to  be  17  lbs.  for  honey  and  combs, 
which  was  considered  strong  enough  not  to  require  autumn  j 
feeding,  and  which  idea  proves  correct,  as  the  lower  hive  is  j 
full  of  combs,  and  in  the  upper  part  is  plenty  of  honey  at  this 
lime  (March  10,  1852).  The  site  is  quite  detached,  and  open 
to  the  fields  and  surrounding  country ;  stands  lofty,  but  i 
the  air  is  pure,  and  not  contaminated  by  town  smoke  or  I 
nuisances. 

1852:  March  4. —Attention  having  been  given  this  month 
to  supplying  them  with  water,  and  not  seeing  the  above  at  j 
work,  as  was  the  case  only  two  days  before  with  all  my  1 
three  stocks,  which  stand  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
being  in  different  parts  of  the  lawn,  but  face  the  same 
aspect,  the  day  being  dry  and  the  sun  powerful,  the  hives 
and  glass  were  taken  off  the  stone,  when  five  dead  bees  were 
all  that  the  combs  contained,  and  thirty-nine  dead  ones  were 
lying  on  the  stone,  with  a  little  scattering  of  wax,  and  not  j 
a  live  bee  was  to  be  found,  and  the  queen’s  cells  were  also  i 
deserted,  nor  was  she  among  the  dead  ones  remaining. 
From  not  swarming  last  year  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
strong  one  in  1852. 

Note.  —  The  bees  have  not  the  appearance  of  being 
famished,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  all  the  combs 
are  in  excellent,  clean,  and  sweet  condition,  free  from  any 
black  appearance,  or  any  offensive  smells  from  mould,  or 
damp,  nor  is  there  any  on  the  interior  of  the  stone  or  the 
combs.  There  are  also  no  severed  heads,  wings,  or  other 
parts,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  stock  fallen  a 
prey  to  any  vermin  or  earwigs,  and  so  perfect  and  clean  is 
the  interior  of  the  hive,  and  well  filled  with  comb  and  a 
fourth  part  with  honey,  that  the  glass  super  hive  (in  which 
the  bees  never  worked,  but  only  occasionally  went  up  for 
air  and  room  in  the  summer),  is  taken  off,  the  top  centre 
opening  of  the  lower  hive  closed  over  with  lead,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  moutb,  or  entrance,  plaistered  up  ah  tight  (except 
what  searches  through  the  straw)  and  it  is  intended  not  to 
re-open  it  until  for  hiving  the  first  swarm  of  the  current  year. 
This  swarm,  on  finding  excellent  combs,  and  part  filled  with 
honey,  it  is  deemed  probable  may  prove  such  an  attraction 
and  assistance  to  the  new  occupants  (if  they  take  to  it)  as 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  swarm  from  themselves,  generally 
called  a  “maiden  swarm,”  if  the  season  proves  genial  for 
such  an  event.  I  omitted  to  say  the  above  have  been 
covered  all  along  with  a  good  wheat-straw  hackle,  made 
before  the  straw  was  thrashed,  and  which  is  perfectly  sound, 
warm,  and  weatherproof. — Verax. 

[Our  correspondent,  who  lives  near  Cheltenham,  will  see 
that  Mr.  Bayne  complains  to-day  of  bees  deserting  their 
hives  this  season  more  than  usually;  he  will  also  see  what 
Mr.  Newman  says  on  the  subject. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


POULTRY  PRIZES. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society, 
keeping  pace  with  the  rising  attention  now  prevailing  for 
the  improvement  of  the  tenants  of  the  poultry-yard,  have 
adopted  the  following  Poultry  Prizes,  for  Poultry  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Lewes  Meeting  in  July  next. 

1.  Fowls. — (1).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock  and  two 

hens  of  the  Dorking  (white,  speckled,  or  grey),  Surrey,  or 
old  Sussex ,  or  Kent,  £5.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best, 
£3.  To  the  owner  of  the  third  best,  £2.  (2).  To  the  owner 

of  the  best  cock  and  two  hens  of  the  Malay,  Cochin-China, 
or  other  Asiatic  breed,  £3.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best, 
£2.  (3).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock  and  two  hens  of 

the  Spanish,  Hamburgh,  or  Polish  breed,  £'\.  To  the  owner 
of  the  second  best,  £2.  (4).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock 

and  two  hens  of  any  other  pure  breed,  £3.  To  the  owner  of 
the  second  best,  £2.  (5).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock 

and  two  hens  of  any  mixed  breed,  £3.  To  the  owner  of  the 
second  best,  £2. 

2.  Turkeys. — (1).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock  and  two 
hen  turkeys,  £4.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best,  £2. 

3.  Geese. — (1).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  gander  and  two 
geese,  £3.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best,  £2. 

4.  Ducks. — (1).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  drake  and  two 
ducks  of  the  Aylesbury  or  any  other  white  variety,  £2.  To 
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the  owner  of  the  second  best,  Xl.  (2).  To  the  owner  of 
the  best  drake  and  two  ducks  of  any  other  good  variety ,  X2. 
To  the  owner  of  the  second  best,  XT. 

5.  Guinea  Fowls. — (1).  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cock 
and  two  hen  Guinea  fowls,  X2.  To  the  owner  of  the  second 
best,  XT. 

The  following  special  regulations  are  adopted  : — 

1.  That  the  certificate  form  be  similar  to  the  general  form 
hitherto  used  by  the  Society,  making  the  requisite  adapta¬ 
tions  in  its  terms. 

2.  That  the  Poultry  be  subject  to  all  general  regulations 
of  the  Society’s  Shows,  and  be  sent  to  and  removed  from  the 
Show-yard  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  live  stock. 

2.  That  the  Directors  and  Stewards  of  the  Yard  be  re¬ 
quested  to  appoint  a  person  specially  to  the  Poultry  Depart - 
!  ment. 

4.  That  the  coops  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Poultry  be 
provided  by  the  Society. 

5.  That  the  Honorary  Director  be  desired,  in  his  plan  of 
the  Yard,  to  include  arrangements  for  the  requisite  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  Poultry. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By  Henry  Wenman  Newman,  Esq. 

ARTIFICIAL  SWARMS. 

Artificial  swarms  are  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
many  of  the  writers  choose  to  admit.  The  only  way  in 
which  I  ever  succeeded  was  the  following,  and  these  are 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

A  swarm  went  off  last  summer,  in  my  absence,  and  settled 
on  the  side  of  a  strange  hive.  A  man  in  my  employ,  on 
examining  the  cluster  a  long  time  after  they  had  settled,  dis¬ 
covered  a  queen,  which  he  instantly  seized,  and  taking  her, 
and  about  twenty  or  thirty  bees,  in  his  hand,  placed  them  in 
an  empty  hive  near;  in  about  two  minutes  the  swarm  left 
the  place,  and  went  into  the  hive  and  commenced  working. 
This  is  what  may  be  called  a  legitimate  artificial  swarm. 
Another  instance  occurred  three  years  ago,  when  an  old 
stock  had  then  been  hanging  out  for  a  fortnight  in  an  im¬ 
mense  cluster.  At  this  time  I  had  one  stock  which  was  in 
a  dying  state,  and,  without  at  the  moment  thinking  of  the 
outlying  stock,  I  examined  the  decayed  hive,  and  found 
about  a  hundred  bees  in  the  top.  Among  them  was  a  very 
lively  queen  ;  I  shook  the  bees  out  on  the  grass  and  seized 
the  queen,  placing  her  on  the  floor  of  the  outlying  stock,  as 
I  have  mentioned  elsewhere ;  she  was,  after  a  little  consulta¬ 
tion,  received  amongst  the  bees,  and  the  next  day  a  swarm 
came  off. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  theories  about  artificial  swarming 
mentioned  by  many  writers,  who  make  this  the  most  easy 
matter  in  the  world ;  I  believe  that,  in  truth,  it  does  not 
succeed  once  in  a  hundred  times.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of 
cutting  some  comb  out  of  a  full  hive  in  the  summer,  then 
getting  hold  of  a  queen,  and  inducing  the  young  bees  to 
quit  their  domicile  afterwards ;  but  I  am  certain  that  success 
very  rarely  can  attend  such  an  experiment. 

CAPRICE  OF  BEES  IN  SWARMING. 

After  the  greatest  pains  taken  by  the  apiarian,  it  fre- 
I  quently  happens  that  bees  will  not  settle  themselves  in  a 
i  hive.  As  this  is  much  oftener  the  case  in  very  hot  weather, 
j  when  they  are  much  more  restless,  some  writers  recommend 
[  changing  the  hives  ;  but  this  will  not  answer ;  I  have  known 
!  them  leave  different  hives  three  times  after  they  had  as- 
I  cended.  If  the  queen  is  not  with  them  they  will  never  stay 
above  a  minute  or  two  in  a  hive.  There  is  little  doubt  a 
nasty  or  dirty  hive  of  any  sort  is  very  offensive  to  them  ;  I 
have  already  noticed  a  swarm  deserting  a  hive  because  a 
little  tarry  twine  had  been  used  in  sewing  the  hive  together. 
Some  writers  recommend  a  new  hive  being  used  always,  but 
this  I  have  found  from  experience  is  no  security,  as  they 
often  seem  to  dislike  a  new  hive,  and  will  not  enter  it  or 
!  stay  in  it.  I  firmly  believe  if  the  weather  be  scorching  hot 
they  will  often  be  dissatisfied  with  any  hive. 
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PECULIARITIES  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
SHANGHAI  AND  COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

These  birds  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  ama¬ 
teurs  more  than  any  other  description  of  poultry  of  late 
years,  and  justly  so,  if  weight,  prolificacy,  and  attention  to 
hatching  and  rearing  their  young,  are  desiderata;  but  though 
I  have  been  much  pleased  with  “Anster  Bonn’s”  re¬ 
marks  on  them  in  your  periodical,  I  have  not  noticed  any 
account  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  breed  of  birds,  and  as 
some  who  may  have  read  much  about  them  may  not  yet 
have  the  stock,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  mention  a  few. 

One  great  peculiarity  is  their  exceeding  tameness ;  they  j 
are,  in  fact,  quite  a  domestic  animal — feeding  from  the  hand,  j 
and  allowing  themselves  to  be  handled  with  the  most  per  j 
feet  composure.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  they  do  not 
feather  like  other  poultry.  Last  summer  I  recollect  a  lady  j 
looking  at  mine,  and  saying — “  Poor  things !  how  badly  [ 
they  (the  chicks)  must  have  been  used;  there  is  hardly  a 
feather  on  them,  and  they  have  got  no  tails."  This  seemed 
to  be  the  climax  of  compassion,  and  she  seemed  very  much 
surprised  at  my  considering  it  the  greatest  beauty  in  my 
eyes.  The  feathers  to  the  toes  seemed  also  to  surprise  her  ; 
and  as  people  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see  clean-legged 
poultry,  and  plenty  of  tail,  it  is  some  time  before  they  get 
accustomed  to  these  eccentricities ;  but  when  the  eye  has 
become  used  to  these  peculiarities,  what  nobler  sight  can  be 
seen  in  the  poultry-yard  than  these  splendid  birds — the 
cock  birds  weighing  from  10  to  12  lbs.  each,  and  the  hens 
from  8  to  9  lbs ;  well-feathered  to  the  toes,  and  with  the 
fluff  on  the  thighs  and  hinder  parts  almost  touching  the 
ground  ? 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  crow  of  the  cock  birds,  for  it  is 
quite  dissimilar  from  the  usual  note  of  the  common  chan¬ 
ticleer,  ending  as  it  does  with  a  note  like  the  growl  of  a  dog; 
and  I  am  assured  by  several  parties  that  they  hear  my  bird 
crow  at  two  miles  distance.  The  feathers  of  the  wings,  also, 
are  short  and  well-doubled  under,  or  clipped,  which  entirely 
prevents  their  flying  or  getting  over  a  fence  a  few  feet  high. 

I  would  now  say  a  few  words  to  those  who  are  about 
hatching  and  rearing  these  birds.  First  of  all,  set  your 
hens  early;  now  is  the  best  time,  as  they  will  have  a  chance 
of  fine  open  weather  in  April,  and  will  make  much  finer 
birds  in  the  autumn  than  those  hatched  later.  The  next 
thing  is  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into  your  stock,  either  by  pur¬ 
chasing  a  fine  young  cock,  or  eggs,  from  some  party  you  can 
depend  upon,  but  by  no  means,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  have 
them  from  town,  as  the  birds  are  cooped  up  in  small,  un¬ 
healthy  places,  where  they  become  ill,  and  from  them, 
although  they  may  be  fine  birds,  a  healthy  progeny  can 
hardly  be  expected,  if  the  eggs  hatch  at  all.  Endeavour  to 
obtain  the  eggs  from  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  see  the 
parents.  The  eggs  will  travel  perfectly  safe  if  placed  in  a 
box,  with  the  large  end  of  the  egg  uppermost,  and  well- 
bedded  in  bran,  not  sawdust,  as  the  turpentine  may  injuriously 
affect  the  eggs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  give  my  opinion  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  fine  specimens  of  this  bird.  The  codes  should  be 
bold,  upright  fellows,  square  built,  well-feathered  on  the  leg 
and  thigh,  with  only  a  bunch  for  a  tail,  and  with  a  bright 
crimson  saddle,  and  long  golden-reddish  feathers  falling 
over  each  side  of  the  back,  just  beyond  the  wings.  The 
hens  should  have  a  very  small  tail,  but  the  fluffiness  of  the 
thigh  is  more  marked  in  them  than  in  the  male  bird.  At 
another  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  my  views  for  con¬ 
structing  a  hen-house,  &c. — Henry  Copland,  Chelmsford. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PIGEON. 

{Continued  from  qmye  245.) 

FOOD  FOR  PIGEONS. 

“  As  soon  as  the  month  of  October  arrives,”  says  M. 
Vieillot,  “  and  the  wild  pigeons  begin  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  cold,  all  those  in  one  part  of  our  southern  provinces 
quit  their  country,  and  come  and  take  possession  of  the 
pigeon-houses  of  the  Lower  Provence,  where,  there  are  some 
fountains  of  salt  water;  they  profit,  by  the  food  given  them, 
return  home,  and  at  the  approach  of  spring  revisit  their 
native  country,  where  they  make  frequent  and  continued 
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nests.”  It  is  needless  to  tell  amateurs  that  in  the  countries 
where  those  fountains  are  to  he  met  with,  and  in  those 
places  near  the  sea,  we  may  dispense  with  giving  them  salt. 

The  amateur  should  have  some  method  with  regard  to 
feeding  his  pigeons.  Those  belonging  to  the  dove-house 
are.  endowed  with  the  talent  of  discovering  it  themselves  in 
the  country,  during  the  whole  of  the  fine  season ;  it  would, 

I  therefore,  he  useless  to  furnish  them  with  it  at  that  time. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  distribute  some  to  them  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  attach  them  to  their  home.  It  is  also  a  means 
of  taming  them,  which  is  very  advantageous,  because  they 
|  are  less  frightened  when  we  enter  their  dove-house,  They 
should  be  fed  at  stated  hours,  and  be  summoned  by 
whistling,  or  calling  them,  and  always  in  the  same  manner. 
They  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  them  come  from  some  distance,  surround  the  distributor, 
and  even  alight  on  his  arms  and  head.  They  are  very  fear¬ 
ful  of  rain  and  stormy  weather,  and  remain  in  their  dove-  I 
house,  unless  obliged  by  hunger  to  leave  it.  It  is  then  J 
indispensably  necessary  to  give  them  a  sufficient  quantity  J 
of  grain  for  their  nutriment ;  if  this  is  neglected,  they  will,  ; 
after  a  few  days’  fasting,  enter  some  neighbouring  dove-  | 
house,  where  they  can  find  food,  and,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
will  never  return  to  their  own.  We  must  begin  to  feed  them 
regularly  about  the  end  of  November,  a  little  sooner  or 
later  according  to  the  climate,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the 
month  of  February  at  least. 

It  is  surprising  how  long  a  pigeon  can  remain  without 
eating,  when  deprived  of  light.  To  prove  this  we  shall  here 
relate  a  most  singular  fact,  told  by  M.  Corbie,  who  was 
an  eye-witness.  An  individual  visited  the  pigeon  market  at 
the  hall  of  St.  Germans;  he  bought  a  young  pigeon  there 
that  he  did  not  consider  of  much  value,  and,  as  he  did  not 
like  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  in  his  hand,  he  put  it  into 
the  pocket  of  his  riding-coat.  Different  circumstances  1 
having  prevented  his  return  home  until  a  late  hour,  he 
entirely  forgot  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  took  off  his  riding- 
coat,  hung  it  on  a  peg,  and  thought  no  more  about  it  during 
the  whole  week.  The  Sunday  following  he  wanted  to  wear 
this  garment,  and  on  taking  it  down,  and  looking  into  the 
pocket,  discovered  the  pigeon  full  of  life  and  health.  He 
immediately  put  it  with  the.  others,  and  in  a  quarter- of-an- 
liour’s  time  no  trace  was  seen  of  this  bird’s  forced  absti¬ 
nence.  The  most  surprising  thing  is,  that  darkness  appears 
to  enable  them  to  sustain  so  long  a  fast ;  for  if  they  are 
I  deprived  of  food,  and  left  in  the  light,  they  do  not  survive  | 
more  than  two  or  three  days,  at  most. 

The  hours  at  which  pigeons  ought  to  be  fed  have  been 
determined.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
dove-house,  or  dovecote,  we  must  give  them  the  first  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  but  as  the  females  that  are  setting  do  not  leave 
their  eggs  till  about  eleven  o’clock,  to  return  again  at  three, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reserve  some  gram  for  them,  which 
should  be  distributed  about  half  after  two,  but  never  at 
twelve,  because  these  birds  are  accustomed  to  sleep  at  that 
hour,  and  it  would  at  least  be  useless  to  disturb  them.  The 
third  distribution  should  take  place  very  nearly  an  hour 
i  before  night.  It  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
grain  given  them  by  the  number  of  pigeons,  and,  above  all, 
not  to  give  them  too  much  during  the  fine  season,  because 
abundance  makes  them  idle,  and  they  lose  the  habit  of 
seeking  their  own  subsistence  in  the  country.  During 
summer,  or  in  dry  'weather,  the  grain  may  be  thrown  to 
them  outside  the  dove-house,  but  as  close  to  it  as  possible, 
in  a  place  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  removing  from  it  all 
weeds  and  stones ;  during  rains,  and  bad  weather,  we  must 
give  it  them  inside  the  dove-house,  or  dovecote. 

Many  amateurs  do  not  consider  the  quantity  of  food  their 
birds  can  find  in  the  fields,  and  therefore  feed  them  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  dovecote ;  in  these  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to 
supply  them  with  daily  distributions — it  is  sufficient  to  put 
the  grain  into  a  trough,  placed  in  the  cleanest  part  of  their 
residence,  and  to  fill  it  as  soon  as  empty.  Tins  trough 
requires  to  be  made  in  a  particular  form,  for  the  description 
of  which  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  entitled 
“  Utensils  of  the  Dovecote.”  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  given  them.  Although  but 
little  water  is  given  them,  except  in  the  dovecotes,  we  think 
that  those  persons  who  possess  a  dove-house  in  a  dry  and 
.  barren  country  would  do  well  to  place  there  two  or  three 


vessels,  like  those  described  in  the  article  “  Utensils  of  the 
Dovecote,”  but  of  larger  dimensions.  We  may,  however,  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  by  placing  close  to  the  dove-house  stone 
troughs,  which  must  be  filled  every  two  or  three  days,  taking 
the  necessary  precaution  of  keeping  them  very  clean.  We 
shall  observe  that  they  should  always  be  kept  full,  to  enable 
the  pigeons  easily  to  reach  the  water  when  resting  on  the 
edge  of  it.  In  both  cases  we  must  be  very  careful  to  break 
the  ice  two  or  three  times  a  day  during  winter,  and  to  change 
the  water  more  frequently.  If  there  should  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  running  stream  of  water  which  never 
freezes,  this  precaution  would  not  be  so  necessary,  but  still 
it  would  always  be  useful.  They  not  only  require,  water  to 
satisfy  their  thirst,  but  also  to  keep  them  clean.  They  are 
very  fond  of  rolling  themselves  in  the  dirt,  to  get  rid  of 
insects,  with  which  they  are  frequently  troubled,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  will  go  and  bathe,  if  they  can  find  a  convenient 
place  to  do  so.  We  must  manage  this  for  them  by  placing  a 
tub  of  water  near,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
If  they  are  captive,  the  tub  must  be  placed  in  the  dovecote  ; 
but  should  they  be  free  it  may  be  set  outside,  although  as 
near  as  possible,  because  when  the  large  species  have  their 
feathers  charged  with  water  they  have  great  difficulty  in 
Hying  to  regain  their  pigeon-house,  and  the  cats  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  moment  to  pounce  upon  them. 

( To  be  continued.) 


DOMESTIC  PIGEONS. 

NINETEENTH  RACE. 

Carrier  Pigeons  ( Columba  taheUaria) . — By  a  singularity 
which  I  cannot  explain,  we  here  find  a  race  of  pigeons  the  i 
most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  and  yet  of  which  j 
no  author  has  spoken.  My  reason  for  thinking  this  race  so 
very  ancient,  and  that  it  has  always  been  as  common  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  is,  that  on  all  ancient  monuments  where 
Venus  is  represented  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves,  it  may  i 
easily  be  discovered  that  the  Carrier  pigeons  were  taken  as 
models  by  the  painters  and  sculptors  by  whom  they  were 
executed. 

These  pigeons  are  small,  and  have  no  tubercles  on  the 
nostrils.  They  have  a  slight  red  filament  round  the  eyes, 
a  whitish  iris,  and  naked  feet,  except  one  variety.  Their 
plumage  partakes  of  all  the  common  colours  of  the  pigeon. 
This  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  races,  and  shows  the 
greatest  attachment  for  the  place  where  it  is  born.  Deceit¬ 
ful  merchants  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they  have  of 
this  quality  to  speculate  on  these  birds.  When  a  person 
wants  to  purchase  them,  they  cleverly  find  out  whether  he 
intends  keeping  them  in  confinement,  or  an  open  aviary, 
and  fix  the  price  accordingly.  If  they  know  he  destines  them 
to  stock  a  dovecote,  they  do  not  mind  reducing  the  price  to 
half,  because,  whatever  the  distance  may  be  that  they  are 
carried,  or  the  care  taken  of  them,  and  the  time  they  are 
kept  prisoners,  they  are  quite  sure  that,  as  soon  as  they 
have  their  liberty,  the  first  use  they  will  make  of  it  will  be 
to  return  to  their  old  dwelling.  One  of  these  merchants 
acknowledged  to  me  one  day,  on  showing  me  a  pair,  that  he 
had  already  sold  it  three  or  four  times. 

We  shall  advise  those  who  intend  to  erect  a  dove-house  to 
stock  it  with  the  Carriers.  They  fiy  with  rapidity,  and  have 
the  power  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  birds  of  prey  ;  they  go  a 
great  distance  in  search  of  food,  and  consequently  do  not 
cost  much  for  grain. 

Flying  Messenger  Pigeon  ( Columba  tdbellaria  volans). — 
The  colours  are  grey,  blue,  red,  yellow,  speckled  black  and 
white.  There  are  some  which  have  the  whole  body  of  one 
of  these  colours,  with  a  white  tail ;  others  have  the  tail  and 
flight  white  ;  others,  again,  have  only  the  large  quill  feathers 
of  the  wings  white.  This  bird,  which  is  interesting  for  its 
great  fecundity,  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
common.  The  blue  very  much  resemble  the  stock-dove, 
but  still  differ  from  it  in  their  shape,  which  is  longer  and 
more  slight,  and  also  in  their  long  and  slender  head,  wdiich 
is  rendered  more  interesting  by  their  sharp  eyes  and  white 
iris.  They  fly  very  light  and  high,  and  have  the  sagacity  of 
always  recognising  them  dove-house  in  the  middle  of  the 
innumerable  chimneys  of  the  capital,  where  they  are  greatly 
multiplied.  Although  their  dwelling  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
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of  an  obscure  court,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high 
buildings,  this  pigeon  rises  up  above  the  top  of  the  highest 
edifice,  hovers  an  instant  aloft,  and  then  returns  to  that 
dwelling,  plunging  on  to  it  almost  vertically.  According  to 
all  appearances,  this  is  the  pigeon  that  was  formerly  made 
use  of  in  the  east  to  carry  despatches ;  and  those  authors 
who  pretend  that  it  was  a  Roman  pigeon  have  doubtless  not 
considered,  that  among  all  these  birds  they  would,  in  that 
case,  have  chosen  the  one  least  calculated  to  perform  the 
duty ;  besides,  they  have  not  consulted  the  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  which  would  have  shown  them  their  mistake,  since, 
as  we  have  before  said,  all  sculptors  represent  the  Carriers 
in  all  its  forms  and  details.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sailors 
of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,  rear  this  kind  of  pigeon  on 
board  their  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  at 
liberty,  says  Belon,  when  they  approach  land,  to  announce 
their  arrival  to  their  friends.  Another  author  says — “In  the 
east,  especially  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  they  train 
pigeons  to  carry  letters  under  their  wings,  and  to  bring  back 
the  answer  to  those  that  have  sent  them.  The  Mogul  rears 
pigeons  which  carry  letters  on  such  occasions  when  great 
speed  is  necessary.  The  consul  of  Alexandria  makes  use 
of  this  means  to  send  news  quickly  to  Aleppo.  The  caravans 
which  travel  in  Arabia  communicate  their  march  to  the 
chief  Arabs  with  which  they  are  allied  in  the  same  manner. 
These  birds  fly  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  return 
with  as  much  diligence  to  the  place  where  they  have  been 
born,  and  where  their  nests  are.  These  birds  are  some¬ 
times  seen  lying  on  the  sand,  with  their  beak  open,  waiting 
for  the  dew  to  refresh  them,  and  to  recover  breath.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  pigeons  had  already  been  made  use  of  to  send 
letters  to  Modena,  besieged  by  Mark  Antony.  The  custom 
was  renewed  in  Holland  in  1574;  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

;  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  this  last  place,  wanted  these 
!  pigeons  to  be  fed  at  the  public  expense,  in  an  aviary  made 
|  expressly  for  the  purpose ;  and  when  they  died,  that  they 
i  should  be  embalmed,  and  kept  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  as  a 
I  perpetual  sign  of  thankfulness. 

j  Red-necked  Carrier  ( Columba  labellaria  collo  rubicundo). 


— This  bird,  originally  from  Liege,  has  an  eye  of  an  enamel 
white,  and  carries  on  its  neck  some  feathers  streaked  with 
red.  The  rapidity  and  lightness  of  its  flight  equals  the 
preceding  ;  it  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
although  its  habit  of  rising  very  high  in  the  air  sometimes 
renders  it  a  victim  to  the  birds  of  jirey. 

English  Carrier  Pigeon  ( Culumba  labellaria  Britannia). 
— This  differs  essentially  from  the  preceding  in  its  feet, 
which  are  thickly  furnished  with  feathers  ;  it  is  black,  with 
the  cloak  and  wings  white,  tinted  with  rose-colour  when  seen 
in  the  sun ;  the  bar  is  black. 

Hutch  Carrier  Pigeon  ( Columba  labellaria  Balavica). — 
This  very  much  resembles  the  preceding,  but  its  feet  are 
not  so  thickly  furnished  with  feathers,  and  it  has  a  white 
plumage,  tinted  with  rose-colour  in  the  sun,  with  the  bar,  or 
end,  sometimes  black.  This  charming  variety  has  always 
been  very  scarce,  and  perhaps  at  the  present  day  it  is  even 
lost. 


White-barred  Carrier  Pigeon  ( Columba  labellaria  lineata 
Candida). — It  has  the  form  of  the  common  Carrier,  but  its 
plumage  is  entirely  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  bars 
on  the  wings,  which  are  pure  white  ;  it  has  a  black  iris  and 
naked  feet.  These  charming  birds  are  become  extremely 
rare  in  France,  and  we  have  only  seen  them  at  M.  Cartuc’s, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  amateurs  in  the  capital. 

Crested  Carrier  Pigeon  ( Columba  labellaria  cristata). — 
The  Germans  possess  this  variety  in  great  abundance,  but 
it  is  not  yet  become  common  in  France.  They  are  blue, 
black,  red,  yellow,  or,  but  rarely,  speckled  black  and  white  ; 
it  produces  well. 

Silky  Carrier  Pigeon  ( Columba  labellaria  setacea). — This 
singular  variety  has  only  been  known  a  short  time.  The 
beards  of  its  feathers  are  separate,  pendant,  and  soft,  which 
deprives  this  bird  of  the  faculty  of  flying ;  and,  although  it 
produces  well,  it  will  doubtless  never  be  multiplied  but  as  an 
object  of  curiosity. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Protecting  Material. — Our  coadjutor,  Mr.  Fish,  writes  to  us  thus  : 
— “  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  protecting  fruit-trees  ? 
I  mean  in  the  way  of  cloth  or  canvass.  I  have  read  our  friend  Mr. 
Errington’s  statements  with  great  gusto  ;  I  can  manage  to  retard 
without  such  means,  hut  not  so  well  as  if  I  had  a  cloth,  which  could  be 
serviceable  for  keeping  off  sun  and  cold  too,  and  the  removing  of  which 
would  give  us  sun  when  we  liked.  I  have  had  several  private  applications 
this  verv  week,  and  I  cannot  answer  them  satisfactorily,  because  I  cannot 
tell  the  exact  price,  and  no  advertisement  seems  to  supply  it.  A  stout, 
cheap  material,  about  3d.  per  yard,  is  what  is  wanted.  I  saw  some  with 
a  neighbour  that  cost  about  8d.,  nearly  two  yards  wide,  very  strong  ;  hut 
he  is  gone  from  home,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  just  now  say  who  is  the 
seller.  I  am  sure  that  in  these  times,  a  cheap,  stout  cloth  or  canvass 
might  he  made  for  something  like  3d.  per  square  yard ;  and  if  so,  or 
cheaper,  I  am  sure  that  all  other  modes  (branches,  nets,  and  bunting) 
would  soon  be  at  a  discount.  By  merely  using  it  in  time,  we  may  retard 
as  we  please,  and  when  the  blossom  is  fairly  open,  we  can  give  full  sun¬ 
light  just  in  those  hours  most  suitable.  If  you  can  do  anything  in  this 
matter  you  will  confer  a  favour  on  many  of  your  readers,  and  if  our 
manufacturers  can  meet  our  case,  we  need  he  under  no  more  obligations 
to  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  for  littery,  and  expensive,  and  in¬ 
effectual  mats.”  We  wish  we  could  aid  Mr.  Fish  by  pointing  out  a 
fabric  such  as  he  requires.  We  wish  some  of  our  manufacturing  readers 
would  inform  us  of  any  that  they  think  would  answer  the  purpose.  The 
demand  for  a  cheap,  suitable  material  would  be  very  large. 

Concrete  Walks  again  {One  who  appreciates  the  Cottage  Gar- 
i  dener).—  You  have  done  quite  right  till  you  came  to  the  finishing  stroke, 
that  you  omitted,  and  after  many  weeks  you  tried  the  last  coat,  hut  the 
bottom  is  so  hard,  that  “  a  good  watering  did  not  soften  it,  so  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paint  or  finishing  coat.”  How  could  it,  after  letting  it  once  get 
settled  ?  The  river  Amazon  might  flow  over  a  good  concrete  walk  like 
yours  for  a  week,  and  not  soften  it  sufficiently  for  the  purpose ;  but  as 
j  concrete  will  stick  to  concrete,  you  can  make  a  little  of  it  now,  very  thin, 
and  with  fine  gravel ;  run  this  all  over  the  walk  as  thin  as  you  car.  lay  it, 

!  and  before  it  dries  colour  it  with  the  finest  gravel,  and  roll  it  next  day, 
j  Greenhouse  Lights  (Ibid).— Your  present  light  must  have  three 
I  bars  only,  then  your  glass  would  he  10  inches  wide,  and  if  the  panes  are 
from  20  inches  to  30  inches  long  they  will  do,  or  you  may  have  them 
40  inches  if  you  prefer  it.  Use  no  lap  putty  for  a  greenhouse,  and 
Hartley’s  rough  plate  is  the  best  glass  for  you.  We  shall  let  you  know 
next  week  the  price  of  lights  per  foot. 

Roses  for  a  Veranda  ( Subscriber  from  the  beginning).— None  of 
the  roses  in  your  list  are  fit  for  your  veranda,  and  most  of  them  are 
probably  not  known  at  all  in  the  rose  world  of  these  days,  and  certainly 
not  as  climbing  roses.  The  last  you  mention  is  probably  the  old  common 
China,  and  Ranunculi  flora  is  probably  a  second-rate  evergreen  climber 
with  a  name  something  similar,  hut  being  associated  in  the  common 
jumble  who  can  tell  what  they  are '!  It  is  disgraceful  to  any  dealer  to 
send  out  such  a  list,  after  the  whole  family  have  been  admirably  registered 
these  dozen  years  and  more.  Buy  Jaune  Desprez,  Noisette  Lanark, 
Laure  Davoust,  Pourpre  de  Tyre ,  or  Tyrian  Purple,  Crimson  Boursault , 
and  one  Felicite  Perpetuelle  to  bud  others  on.  Let  this  one  he  against 
the  middle  pillar,  to  run  right  and  left  at  the  top,  and  put  none  but 
Gloire  de  Rosamene  at  the  bottom,  but  rather  bud  dwarf  roses  on  shoots 
of  the  climbers. 

Roses  and  Dahlias  (C.  S.).-We  would  not  adopt  the  plan  on  any 
account,  hut  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not ;  and  to  keep  the 
dahlias  dwarfed  in  pots,  as  you  propose,  seems  the  most  rational  way. 

Fuchsia  cordifolia  {Senex). — This  is  mentioned  in  the  new  Supple¬ 
ment  of  Paxton’s  Dictionary,  and  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary, 
just  published.  It  may  he  bloomed  at  this  season,  or  it  may  be  brought 
forward  just  now,  as  stated  at  p.  308.  Your  plant  may  shed  its  bloom 
from  one  of  several  causes — too  sudden  change  of  temperature,  want 
of  water,  or  deficient  drainage,  and  consequent  excess  of  stagnant  water. 
The  natural  season  for  Fuchsia  cordifolia  to  he  in  bloom  is  July  or 
August ;  yet  these  good-natured  plants  may  he  flowered  at  any  season  of 
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the  year.  All  the  fuchsias  will  bear  any  amount  of  moist  heat,  from  45° 
or  55°  at  night,  up  to  75°  or  85°  by  day.  We  have  had  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  F.  splendens,  which  is  much  allied  to  the  cordifolia,  by 
the  10th  of  March  in  full  bloom,  grown  in  the  common  cucumber-pit 
with  that  fruit.  It  was  placed  there  about  the  middle  of  January.  The 
j  roots  were  examined  to  see  that  these  were  all  right,  and  if  a  larger  pot 
had  been  required  it  would  have  been  given,  minding  good  drainage,  and 
I  not  a  very  large  shift.  We  never  found  old  plants  of  fuchsias  like  their 
i  roots  cut  away  much  at  shifting  times.  It  is  best  to  give  them  larger 
j  pots.  Some  favourite  kinds  of  fuchsias  that  we  keep  year  after  year,  are 
cut  in  to  a  single  stem,  or  cut  right  down  ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  finally 
1  pruned  at  the  time  we  want  to  store  them  away  in  October,  November,  or 
December,  as  the  case  may  be.  lly  doing  this  they  take  up  but  little 
room,  and  may  be  often  placed  alternately  upon  some  of  the  back  shelves 
between  the  leafy  plants,  such  as  the  pelargoniums. 

Budding  Knives  (X.  X.). — We  have  received  all  ours  from  Mr. 
Turner,  Parkwood  Springs,  Neepsend,  Sheffield.  He  is  not  too  “  mighty  ” 
to  refuse  answering  letters.  Write  again. 

Calceolarias  (E.  L.).— Mr.  Fish  gives  all  the  information  you 
require,  we  think,  in  our  Number  102,  published  last  November. 

Various  Queries  (A  Well-wisher). — “  Enlicher’s  Synopsis  ”  has  not 
been  translated  into  English,  but  it  is  the  basis  of  Lindley’s  “  Vegetable 
Kingdom.”  Goethe’s  “  Metamorphoses  ”  has  not  appeared  in  an  English 
dress.  Cantua  dependens  and  C.  buxifolia  are  the  same  plant.  Mr. 
Weaver  has  promised  to  go  on  with  “  the  good  old-fashioned  hardy  border 
plants.”  We  do  not  know  of  a  stud  book,  or  pedigree,  of  geraniums ; 
Mr.  Beaton  could  give  as  much  information  on  the  point  as  any  one. 
The  Principles  of  Gardening  would  suit  you.  Mr.  Bohn  has  the  remnant 
of  the  edition. 

Strutiiiopteris  [E.  Copland). — The  derivation  in  The  Cottage 
Gardeners'  Dictionary  is  correct.  The  name  alludes  to  the  fronds  of  the 
fern  resembling  in  form  the  plumes  of  the  ostrich.  If  you  refer  to  Park- 
hurst’s  Greek  Lexicon  ( Struthinn ),  you  will  find  that  the  same  Greek 
word  is  used  for  the  ostrich  and  the  sparrow. 

Size  of  Boiler  (W.  R.  W.). — The  size  of  a  boiler  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  heating  power,  hut  the  amount  of  its  surface  exposed  to  the  fire. 
If  you  have  two  square  feet  exposed  to  the  fire,  it  will  be  enough  to  warm 
your  room. 

Peat  Soil  [W.  T.  P.). — When  we  said  at  page  376,  that  ‘‘every  ten 
parts  of  the  soil  contained  three  parts  of  vegetable  matter,”  we  spoke  of 
it  disparagingly  as  a  soil  to  be  employed  as  peat ;  for  general  purposes,  as 
an  enricher  of  the  kitchen-garden,  &c.,  the  more  vegetable  matter  the 
better.  The  best  peat  soil  is  composed  of  about  three  parts  siliceous 
sand,  and  one  part  vegetable  fibres.  A  few  drops  of  water  in  which  gall- 
nuts  have  been  boiled,  if  put  into  the  drainage  water,  will  strike  it  black 
if  it  contains  iron  in  solution.  Do  not  send  us  any  samples,  we  never 
undertake  the  analysis  of  a  soil  for  less  than  two  guineas.  Sow  your 
Mignonette  now  in  pots,  to  turn  out  into  the  open  air,  without  disturb¬ 
ance,  at  the  end  of  April.  Sow  Lupinus  nanus  for  your  edging  imme¬ 
diately.  By  a  north  wall  is  meant  that  side  of  it  that  faces  the  north. 

Polish  Fowls  (A  Subscriber  from  the  very  first). — The  golden- 
spangled  and  black  varieties  are  equally  prolific  and  equally  hardy,  so 
you  may  suit  your  own  taste.  Your  other  letter  we  suppose  was  not 
received. 

Cochin-China  Fowls  [Evesham). — If  the  eggs  are  fresh  they  do  not 
require  a  longer  time  for  hatching  than  those'of  other  fowls,  but  instances 
in  all  occur  of  a  day  or  two  longer  being  required  for  incubation.  The 
first  number  of  the  work  you  mention  is  now  published,  but  we  have  not 
seen  it. 

Fruit  Border  (IE’.,  Cork). — If  we  had  one  that  could  be  only  three 
feet  wide,  and  on  a  steep  declivity,  we  should  make  it  three  feet  deep,  and 
this,  with  extra  space  allowed  between  the  two  trees,  would  give  sufficient 
pasturage  for  their  roots. 

Nutt’s  Celery  ( Ignoramus ). — If  we  required  any  of  the  seed  we 
should  have  enclosed  twelve  postage  stamps  to  “Mr.  John  Nutt,  St. 
John’s  Church,  Park,  Sheffield,”  and  ask  him  to  return  the  value  in  seed. 
Do  not  remove  the  dressing  from  your  Asparagus  beds,  but  fork  it  in 
j  lightly  immediately.  The  Double  Dwarf  Sunflower  does  not  produce 
|  seed.  For  next  year’s  flowering  do  not  sow  the  plants  you  mention 
until  next  September.  The  Hsld's  should  be  sown  in  pots  in  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed  without  any  delay. 

Geraniums  and  Dahlias  ( Whittington ). — You  will  find  what  you 
ask  for  at  pp.  312  and  150.of  the  present  volume. 

Early  Prolific  Rhubarb.— We  were  in  error  at  p.  347.  The  raiser 
of  it  is  Sir.  E.  Randall,  Slarket  Gardener,  Brixton. 

Books  on  Bees  [J.  B.).— They  are  all  excellent,  and  we  have  them 
all,  but  really  are  unable  to  say  which  is  best.  They  vary  in  price  from 
4s.  to  5s.  each.  Melons  can  be  grown  in  large  pots,  and  trained  along 
the  sides  of  a  cucumber  frame.  Plunge  the  pots  in  the  soil  of  the  bed. 

Orchard  Houses  ( G .  S.  B.). — We  can  state  positively  that  the  fruit 
grown  in  these,  though  not  quite  equal  to  the  same  grown  on  the  open 
walls,  is  far  superior  to  any  that  is  forced.  Orchard  houses  are  more  for 
shelter  than  for  forcing,  and  permit  more  free  admission  of  air,  even 
remoiing  the  sashes,  which  secures  more  colour  and  flavour  in  the  fruit. 

Newly-planted  Fruit-trees  (A  Subscriber). — We  know  of  no 
method  whereby  these  “  can  be  made  to  bear  fruit  soon.”  All  that  you 
'  can  do  is  to  mulch  over  their  roots,  and  by  other  careful  cultivation,  to 
take  care  that  they  are  not  checked,  so  as  to  come  into  bearing  later  than 
!  is  absolutely  needed.  Abuti/on  striatum  thrives  against  a  south  wall  in 
Hampshire,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  survive  the  winter  on  a  lawn. 
You  cannot  get  rid  of  the  worm-casts.  The  only  way  to  check  their 
production  is  to  have  your  lawn  soaked  occasionally  with  lime-water. 

Names  of  Plants  ( J .  //.), —  1.  Hydrangea  quercifolia.  2.  Scilla 
prsecox.  3.  Scilla  bifolia.  [An  Original  Subscriber).  The  plant  which 
has  sprung  up  among  your  orchids  we  believe  to  be  Petiveria  atliucea. 
It  is  common  in  the  savannahs  and  woods  of  the  West  Indies. 


CALENDAR  FOR  APRIL. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air. — The  days  are  now  considerably  longer,  and  the  sun  lias  more 
power,  consequently  more  air  will  be  required  to  keep  the  heat  moderate. 
Baskets,  continue  to  renew,  if  not  finished  last  month  ;  dip  them  in 
tepid  water  once  a  week  ;  put  in  baskets  plants  to  ornament  the  house, 
such  as  JEschynanthus ,  Achimenes,  Iloy a  bella,  Agalmyla  staminea,  and 
any  other  drooping  freely-flowering  plants.  Blocks,  syringe  daily.  Den- 
drobiums,  and  other  plants  in  flower,  remove  into  a  cooler  house  ;  they 
will  then  last  much  longer  in  flower,  but  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  re¬ 
turn  them  into  the  warm  house  to  finish  heir  annual  growth.  Heat. — 
As  the  plants  will  now  be  growing  freely,  they  require  the  maximum  of 
heat ;  in  the  Indian  house,  750  fo  90°  by  day,  65°  to  70°  by  night ;  the 
Mexican  house  should  be  10°  lower.  Insects  will  now  multiply  Tapidlv  ; 
use  every  means  to  extirpate  them,  and  prevent  their  increase.  Potting, 
continue  to  all  such  as  require  it :  the  grand  rule  is  to  pot  orchids  as 
soon  as  new  growths  are  apparent.  Syringe  freely  in  dull  weather  in 
the  mornings  only,  but  during  sunny  weather,  syringe  in  the  evenings 
also,  shutting  up  the  houses  close  previously  to  syringing  ;  a  moist  growing 
atmosphere  will  be  the  consequence.  Water. — As  the  growths  advance, 
increase  the  quantity  of  water  at  the  root ;  dash  it  freely  upon  the  plat¬ 
forms,  walks,  and  walls  daily,  to  keep  up  a  large  amount  ot  atmospheric 
moisture.  I,  T.  Appleby. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Achimenes,  re-pot  and  divide,  if  required,  the  first  potted  batch: 
specimens  may  now  be  made,  by  placing  several  plants  in  a  large  shallow 
pot  in  leaf  mould,  chopped  sphagnum,  and  turfy  loam.  TEsciiynan- 
tiius,  pot  and  train  to  a  globular  trellis  ;  these  make  fine  showy  plants. 
Air,  give  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Amaryllises,  pot  and 
plunge  in  a  bark-bed  in  a  pit,  to  start  them  into  flower  and  grow  th. 
Bark,  renew,  by  sifting  the  old  bark,  removing  the  fine  particles  that  pass 
through  the  sieve,  keeping  the  rough  in  the  pit,  and  adding  sufficient 
fresh  bark  to  raise  it  a  little  higher  than  the  level;  do  not  plunge  the 
plants  till  the  heat  is  moderated.  Climbers,  dress,  tie,  and  train  neatly. 
Heat. — Keep  up  a  brisk  heat  by  day,  but  more  moderate  during  the 
night.  Ixoras,  attend  to  specimens  of,  and  tie  them  out  so  as  to  form 
dense  handsome  bushes.  Moisture,  give  to  the  air  of  the  house  by 
dashing  water  about  upon  the  floors,  walls,  and  liot-watcr  pipes.  Pot¬ 
ting,  general;  finish  the  first  early  in  the  month.  Red  Spider,  and  all 
other  insects,  diligently  destroy  ;  wash  the  flues  or  pipes  with  water  and 
sulphur  mixed  together;  lay  it  on  with  a  whitewash  brush.  Water,  give 
abundance  of  to  growing-  plants  ;  keep  every  part  clean  and  sweet,  all 
decaying  leaves  remove,  and  syringe  the  leaves  of  the  plants  daily,  especi¬ 
ally  as  a  days  bright  sunshine.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  will  now  be  advancing  fast  into 
bloom;  shade  from  bright  sun,  and  shelter  from  heavy  rains.  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picotees  finish  potting;  shelter  from  severe  weather. 
Chrysanthemums,  pot  off  cuttings  put  in  last  month  ;  put  in  more  cut¬ 
tings,  b.,  keep  them  in  close  frames  till  fresh  rooted.  Cinerarias  coming 
into  flower  remove  into  the  greenhouse  ;  young  plants  re-pot ;  smoke  fre¬ 
quently  to  destroy  green-fly.  Calceolarias  advance  a  stage  by  re-pot¬ 
ting  ;  smoke  these  also  ;  frequently  the  green-fly  is  their  grand  enemy- 
Dahlias,  pot  off  cuttings;  some  that  are  scarce  may  yet  have  cuttings  of 
put  in ;  give  plenty  of  air  to  growing  plants ;  old  roots  plant  in  borders  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month.  Fuchsias,  continue  to  increase  by  cuttings, 
if  required ;  specimens  ot  forms  by  re-potting  twice  during  the  month  ;  re¬ 
pot  old  plants  ;  shake  off  a  large  portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  pot  them  in 
the  same  sized  pots.  Hollyhocks,  finish  planting,  b. ;  mulch  with 
short  litter ;  sow  seed  in  shallow  pans  in  a  gentle  heat,  or  sow  in  open 
borders,  or  nursery  beds.  Mimuluses,  divide,  and  re-pot  in  light  rich 
compost.  Pansies  may  yet  be  planted  in  beds  ;  stir  the  surface  of  the 
soil  of  the  beds  planted  last  month.  Pinks,  cover  bed  with  a  thin 
mulching  of  very  rotten  dung,  stirring  the  soil  previously  ;  sow  seed  of 
either  in  the  open  border,  or  in  shallow  pans.  Ranunculuses;  if  the 
soil  on  the  surface  has  become  hard,  stir  it  gently,  breaking  the  clods 
with  the  fingers;  keep  a  good  look  out  for  slugs,  if  they  abound  give  a 
good  watering  with  lime  water.  Tulips;  be  very  particular,  and  keep 
them  well  sheltered  from  late  spring  frosts,  but  expose  them  to  all  the 
favourable  influences  of  mild  rain,  and  the  warm  beams  of  the  spring 
sun.  Weeds,  never  allow  to  advance  beyond  the  seed-leaf. 

T.  Atpleby. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Annuals  (Tender),  prick  out  those  sown  in  February  and  March  into 
a  hotbed  ;  water  gently  but  often  ;  sow  in  hotbed  ;  (Hardy)  may  be  sown 
in  borders,  &c.,  to  remain  ;  thin  those  advancing.  Auriculas  in  bloom, 
shelter.  (See  Hyacinths.)  Supply  with  water  often  ;  those  for  seed, 
plunge  pots  in  a  sheltered  border,  where  they  can  have  sun  until  1 1 
o’clock;  plant  offsets;  propagate  by  slips;  seedlings  shade  during  mid¬ 
day.  Auriculas  done  flowering,  place  out  of  doors,  ant^  separate  off¬ 
sets.  Rox  edgings  may  be  made,  and  old  taken  up,  slipped,  and  re¬ 
planted;  clip  box  edgings.  Biennials,  finish  sowing,  b.  ;  plant  out 
those  sown  last  spring.  Bulbs,  in  water-glasses,  done  flowering,  plant 
in  ground  after  cutting  down  stalks,  but  not  leaves.  Carnations,  in 
pots,  give  liquid  manure  every  third  time,  very  weak,  and  water  often  ; 
stir  the  earth  ;  sow,  e.  ;  plant  into  borders,  b.  Climbing  plants,  train 
and  regulate.  Layer  Rhododendrons  and  hardy  Azaleas.  Dahlias, 
plant  to  remain,  b. ;  or  in  pots,  to  forward  in  a  frame  until  May.  Dress 
the  borders,  & c.,  indcfatigably.  Frames,  raise,  by  supporters  at  the 
bottom,  as  the  plants  within  grow  tall.  Grass,  mow  once  a  week,  and 
roll  oftener ;  trim  edges ;  dress  with  earth  if  poor ;  and  sow  seeds, 
especially  white  and  small  yellow  Clover.  Gravel,  turn  and  lay 
afresh  in  dry  weather;  roll  after  rainy  weather  often.  Hoeing  and 
Raking  walks  give  up,  and  lay  them  down  in  concrete.  Hyacinths, 
shelter  from  sun  by  an  awning  or  matting  over  the  beds,  from  nine  to 
four  ;  give  tlie  same  shelter  in  bad  weather  day  and  night ;  cut  flower- 
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stalks  as  they  cease  blooming,  and  take  special  care  of  leaves.  Insects, 
destroy  with  tobacco  smoke,  or  hellebore  powder,  or  dusting  of  Scotch 
snuff.  Mignonette,  sow  in  any  warm  border.  Mulch,  put  round 
trees  newly  planted.  Pinks,  sow.  Polyanthuses,  sow;  plant  out 
and  propagate  by  offsets,  b.  ;  last  year’s  seedlings  now  in  bloom,  mark 
best  for  propagating.  Potted  Plants,  give  fresh  earth  to,  if  not  done 
J  last  month  ;  shift  into  larger;  water  freely.  Perennials,  those  sown 
last  spring  may  still  be  planted,  and  propagated  by  offsets  ;  finish  sowing. 

I  Sticks  are  required  to  blooming  plants.  Tulips,  shelter  from  sun  and 
wet;  take  off  pods  to  strengthen  bulbs.  Watering  is  now  required 
more  frequently,  yet  moderately;  give  it  early  in  the  morning.  Ranun¬ 
culuses,  water  freely,  and  press  the  earth  very  hard  between  the  rows. 

I  Roses,  thin  buds  where  very  abundant;  watch  for  grubs  in  the  buds, 
and  crush  them ;  make  cuttings  of  Gluire  de  Rosarnene  to  bed  next  year. 

!  Tobacco  water,  use  to  destroy  the  aphides,  by  dipping  the  shoots  in  it 
where  the  insects  are.  Prepare  for  a  large  stock  of  common  Capsicums 
to  supersede  tobacco  for  killing  insects.  Take  stock  of  your  Bedding 
Stuff,  b. ;  and  bring  up  arrears,  if  any  ;  keep  all  such  rather  dry,  and 
inure  to  cold  in  time.  D.  Beaton. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Bottom-heat,  renew;  do  not  exceed  85°  on  any  occasion.  Cucum¬ 
bers  in  houses,  secure  a  very  moist  air  to  ;  in  frames,  frequently  renew 
linings;  stop  frequently.  Capsicums  and  Ciiilies,  pot  off,  and  for¬ 
ward.  Cherries;  keep  a  drier  air,  and  the  most  liberal  ventilation. 
Fires,  be  cautious  with.  Figs;  stop,  when  five  or  six  eyes  long,  the 
young  shoots  ;  see  that  the  root  has  a  permanency  of  moisture.  Floors, 
water  frequently.  Grapes;  as  they  colour,  increase  the  dryness  of  the 
air  and  ventilate  freely;  Grapes  ripening,  keep  a  drier  air,  with  free  ven¬ 
tilation.  Insects,  promote  a  constant  war  with.  Kidney  Beans, 
water  with  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  in  blossom  ;  pot  more.  Melons  ; 
j  frequently  renew  linings  ;  stop  a  joint  or  two  beyond  fruit ;  keep  down 
|  late  laterals,  and  beware  of  insects.  Pines;  finish  spring  shifting  and 
|  arrangements;  early  fruiters  apply  liquid  manure  to.  Peaches,  disbud 
;  slowly.  Root  Moisture,  attend  to.  Syringing,  practice  occasionally 
with  all  but  ripening  fruit.  Shading,  apply  where  perspiration  is  too 
I  severe.  Strawberries,  water  freely  with  liquid  manure;  keep  down 
!  runners.  Tomatoes,  get  forward,  and  harden  off.  Thermometer, 

'  watch  carefully  ;  beware  of  extreme  night  heat.  Vines,  disbud,  stop, 
j  and  thin  berries;  give  air  early.  Watering,  perform  carefully  and  re- 
j  gularly.  Ventilate  more  liberally  as  heat  increases.  Plant  house 
I  Vines.  R.  Errington. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Apricots,  protect,  and  destroy  the  red-bar  moth  eggs.  Apples  and 
other  fruit-trees  may  be  planted,  though  full  late.  Blossoms  of  wall- 
fruit,  protect  and  retard.  Budded  (Trees),  last  summer,  cleanse  if  foul ; 
also  head  back  the  stocks.  Cherries  may  be  planted.  Disbud  wall- 
trees  and  trained  espaliers  of  superfluous  buds,  in  a  progressive  way. 
Forcing  fruits  in  hothouse,  attend  to,  on  similar  principles.  Grafting 
(late  kinds  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums)  may  be  done  still,  b.  Grafts, 
lately  inserted,  see  that  the  clay  is  firm,  and  rub  off  shoots  below  the 
scion.  Heading  down  wall  and  espalier  trees,  finish,  b.,  if  not  done  last 
month.  Insects,  search  for  and  destroy.  Lime  (early  in  the  morning) 
dust  over  the  leaves  of  trees  affected  by  caterpillars.  Mulch  over  the 
roots  of  newly-planted  trees,  to  keep  in  moisture.  Peaches  may  be  ( 
planted.  Pears  may  yet  be  planted.  Planting  in  general  may  yet  be 
tried,  to  prevent  a  season  being  lost ;  much  care  must  be  taken.  Plums 
may  be  planted.  Propagating  hy  layers,  cuttings,  suckers,  and  seed, 
finish,  h.  Pruning,  finish,  b.  ;  stop  young  shoots  if  too  luxuriant. 
Stake  trees  newly  planted.  Strawberries,  trim  away  all  decaying 
leaves  ;  remove  runners  from,  as  they  appear,  and  top-dress  ;  water  in  dry  1 
weather  those  in  bloom  ;  plant  Alpines.  Vines,  propagate  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  b. ;  summer  dress  ;  in  vineyard  stake  and  hoe  frequently  ;  old  j 
borders  manure.  Wall-fruit,  thin  when  ready.  Wasps,  destroy; 
every  one  now  killed  prevents  a  nest.  Water  abundantly  freshly- 
planted  trees. 

Fig-trees  may  have  their  winter  covering  partially  removed  at  the  1 
beginning  of  this  month,  and  entirely  by  the  commencement  of  May; 
and  they  may  then  be  pruned  and  trained.  Newly  Grafted  and  newly  ( 
Planted  Trees  are  benefited  by  being  sprinkled  by  tiie  water  engine 
during  dry  weather. 

Watch  for  the  Caterpillar  on  the  gooseberry  bushes.  Observe  the 
directions  about  Peaches  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  use  the 
sulphur  mixture  ;  also  the  tobacco  water  when  the  trees  are  fairly  done 
blossoming.  Watch  the  development  of  the  American  Blight,  and 
use  the  brush.  Apply  soft-soap  water  to  the  stems  of  Pear-trees  in¬ 
fested  with  the  Scale.  Top-dress  Raspberries,  also  all  bush  fruit, 
if  requisite.  Remove  all  Suckers  from  filberts;  also  from  all  bush 
fruit,  wall-trees,  espaliers,  &c.  Let  all  Fruit  Borders  be  dressed  and 
edged  as  a  finish  to  the  garden,  taking  care  to  make  sound  walks. 

R.  Errington. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  in  mild  weather ;  give  sparingly  when  east  winds 
prevail,  and  then  merely  by  the  top  sashes,  to  avoid  cold  draughts ;  shut 
up  early  in  .the  afternoon,  and  if  sunny,  sprinkle  the  plants  from  a  fine 
syringe  when  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  growth;  plants  making  their 
growth  should,  therefore,  if  possible,  be  kept  apart  trom  those  in  bloom. 
Azaleas  coming  into,  and  in  flower,  water  freely  ;  those  to  be  retarded 
remove  to  a  north  aspect,  under  glass  or  even  an  opaque  roof ;  a  tem¬ 
porary  protection  by  mats,  canvass,  or  oiled  cloth  will  answer  admirably. 

)  Bulbs,  introduce.  Camellias,  water  freely  when  in  flower;  those  done 
i  flowering  keep  close,  to  encourage  growth,  and  shortly  afterwards  repot 
if  necessary.  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Primroses,  Cytisus,  &c., 
assist  with  manure  water,  weak,  but  given  often.  Cactus,  the  late  kinds 
water  at  the  roots,  after  swelling  the  stems  by  syringing.  Conserva- 
ttvf.-wall  Plants  prune,  train,  and  protect,  more  to  keep  off  the  sun 
at  first,  than  the  cold.  Cuttings,  insert;  place  in  hotbed  or  shady 
place  according  to  kinds.  Climbers,  regulate.  Epacrises  and  Heaths 
done  flowering,  cut  back,  and  also  any  ocher  struggling  plants,  and  keep 
them  by  themselves,  so  as  to  be  close  and  warm,  to  encourage  them  to 


break  freely  ;  those  in,  and  coming  into  flower,  keep  in  the  airiest  part. 
For  winter  blooming  of  the  reddish-tinted  kinds  of  Epaeris,  none  excels 
the  impressu ;  hyacintliiflora  has  much  larger  flowers,  but  the  colour  is 
duller  ;  do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  back  such  plants  freely ;  and  if  you  can 
give  them  a  closer  atmosphere  and  10°  higher  temperature  than  the 
greenhouse,  it  will  cause  them  to  break  better.  Fuchsias,  water  the 
forward  ones  freely ;  fumigate  with  tobacco  at  the  first  appearance  of  fly . 
Geraniums,  train  the  first,  encourage  the  second,  and  stop,  pot,  and 
propagate  for  autumn  supply.  Gesnera,  especially  Zebrina,  and  Gloxi¬ 
nia,  various  varieties,  start  in  a  hotbed;  the  roots  may  be  kept  safely 
during  winter,  if  dry,  in  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  45°.  This 
rule  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Achimenes,  and  most  plants  with  scaly 
and  bulbous  tubers.  Those  who  have  pits  and  frames,  and  no  green¬ 
house,  may  manage  them  nicely  by  packing  them  in  a  kitchen  cupboard,  j 
Few  things  answer  better  lor  window  plants  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Heaths,  in  bloom  and  growing,  keep  in  the  coolest  and  airiest  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  and  if  the  sun  shines  strong,  defend  the  pots  by  shading 
or  double  pots  ;  the  Hovea  and  Chorozema  tribes  will  require  similar 
care,  and  then,  with  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  water,  there  will  be  no 
danger.  Prepare  for  general  potting  by  getting  soil,  pots,  &c.,  in 
good  order,  but  do  not  let  a  plant  wait  for  a  time  when  it  wants  atten¬ 
tion.  Propagate  by  seed,  roots,  cuttings,  inarching,  and  grafting; 
young  plants  thus  get  strong  before  winter.  Sow  Seeds  ;  beware  of 
burying  the  smaller  ones ;  the  pots  should  be  well  watered  previously, 
and  when  settled,  the  seeds  sown,  slightly  sprinkled  with  a  little  sand, 
pressed  down,  and  a  square  of  glass  or  a  piece  of  paper  put  over  the  pot ; 
for  these,  as  well  as  striking  cuttings  of  tender  plants,  inarching,  and 
grafting,  a  sweet  hotbed  would  now  be  desirable.  Seedlings,  remove 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  seed-pans,  and  prick  them  out  singly,  espe¬ 
cially  if  thick.  Sow  balsams,  cockscombs,  thunbergias,  &c.  Pot  the 
various  Achimenes,  and  introduce  tubers  for  a  succession.  Remove 
decayed  Leaves.  Stir  and  loosen  the  surface  soil.  Succulents  of  all 
kinds  water  more  freely.  Water  for  all  plants  will  now  be  required 
oftener.  Manure-water  may  now  be  given  more  frequently  to  Pelar¬ 
goniums  that  have  set  their  flower-buds,  to  all  plants  where  vigorous 
growth  is  required  in  pots,  and  in  all  cases  of  plants  for  vases,  beds,  &c., 
where  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  as  large  as  possible  by  the  middle  of 
May.  Vines  on  rafters,  train.  Strawberries,  set  in;  even  a  few 
!  on  a  shelf  is  a  great  luxury,  and  where  the  vine  is  scarcely  forced,  where 
greenhouse  temperature  is  merely  maintained,  with  a  rise  from  sun  heat 
j  during  the  day,  the  fruit  may  he  obtained  a  month  earlier  than  in  the 
;  open  air  ;  keep  the  plants  rather  dry  until  the  flower  trusses  show  them¬ 
selves  boldly,  then  water  freely.  R.  Fish. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Let  the  head  and  the  hands  work  together ;  be  on  the  alert  to  any 
sowings  that  ought  to  have  been  performed  last  month.  Alexanders, 
sow,  b.  Angelica,  sow,  or  plant  out  autumn  sown.  Artichokes, 
plant  and  dress  off.  Asparagus,  sow  or  plant;  dress  off  beds,  b. ;  attend 
that  in  forcing,  water  with  liquid  manure  water  once  a  week.  Balm, 
plant.  Basil,  sow  main  crop  on  gentle  hotbed.  Beans,  plant  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  attend  to  earth-stirring  the  growing  crops.  Beet,  of  either 
kind,  sow,  m.  Borecoles,  sow,  and  leave  for  seed.  Brocoli,  sow 
main  crops,  m. ;  attend  to  pricking  out  any  early  sown,  and  save  for 
seed.  Borage,  sow,  and  earth-stir  autumn  sown.  Burnet,  plant  or 
sow.  Cabbages,  sow,  plant,  or  prick  out,  and  earth-stir  often.  Capsi¬ 
cums,  sow  in  hotbed,  or  prick  out  three  plants  in  each  pot,  while  in  the 
seed-leaf,  and  forward  them  in  hotbed.  Cardoons,  sow,  e.  Carraway, 
sow.  Carrots,  sow  main  crops,  m. ;  attend  to  thinning  early  frame  or 
other  crops,  also  to  watering  in  dry  weather  ;  this,  and  frequent  earth¬ 
stirring,  will  forward  their  growth  much.  Cauliflower,  sow,  prick,  or 
plant  out  ;  attend  to  earthmg-up  the  hand-glass  crops,  and  assist  them 
with  soakings  of  manure  water.  Celery,  sow  for  late  crops,  in.  ;  and 
attend  to  pricking  or  planting  out  early  sown  ;  save  for  seed.  Chamo¬ 
mile,  plant.  Chives,  plant.  Chervil,  sow;  save  for  seed.  Cole- 
worts,  plant.  Clary,  sow.  Cress  (American),  sow  in  succession. 
Cucumbers,  sow  for  hand-glass  and  other  crops  ;  ridge  out  and  attend 
to  those  in  bearing,  as  to  thinning-out  and  top-dressing,  or  earthing-up. 
Dill,  sow  or  plant.  Dung  for  hotbeds,  prepare.  Earth-stirring, 
particularly  attend  to  in  dry  weather.  Fennel,  old  roots  divide,  and 
plant  or  sow.  Garlic,  plant,  if  not  done,  b.  Horseradish,  plant 
without  delay.  Hotbeds  for  all  purposes,  attend  to.  Hyssot,  sow,  or 
plant  out  old  roots.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  plant  without  delay. 
Kale  (Sea),  sow,  or  plant,  b.  ;  carefully  fork  over  old  beds.  Kidney  j 
Beans  (Dwarf),  sow,  b.  ;  where  hand-glasses  are  at  command  ;  if  not,  i 
sow,  e.;  and  Scarlet  Runners,  c.  Lavender,  plant.  Leeks,  sow,  b. 
Lettuces,  sow  in  succession  once  a  fortnight,  and  plant  out;  earth-  ! 
stir  among  often.  Marigold,  sow.  Marjoram  {Sweet),  sow  main 
crop  on  gentle  hotbed  ;  {Common  Garden),  plant.  Melons,  sow  in  sue-  ; 
cession  ;  pot  off ;  ridge  out ;  attend  to  topping  and  thinning-out,  weekly, 
the  earlv  crops.  Mustard  and  Cress,  sow  in  succession,  where  re-  | 
quired.  Mushroom  beds,  make,  and  attend  to.  Nasturtiums,  sow. 
Unions,  sow  main  crop,  b.,  if  not  done  before.  Underground  or  Po¬ 
tato  Onion,  plant  without  delay,  also  the  Tree  Onion.  Parsley, 
sow  of  either  kind  ;  leave  for  seed.  Parsnips,  sow  without  delay.  Peas, 
sow  in  succession  ;  attend  to  sticking,  &c.  ;  let  them  be  well  basined  up 
before  sticking  on  light  soils  to  aid  the  watering.  Penny  Royal,  plant  in 
a  cool  situation.  Potatoes  in  frames,  attend  to.  Radishes,  sow  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  attend  to  thinning  young  crops.  Rape,  sow.  Rhubarb,  sow 
or  plant ;  bring  forward  by  inverting  pots  or  tubs  over  old  crowns.  Rue, 
plant.  Savoys,  sow.  Salsafy,  sow  main  crop,  e.  Scorzonera  and 
Skirrets,  sow,  e.  Shallots,  finish  planting,  b.  Sorrels,  plant. 
Spinach,  sow  once  a  fortnight ;  thin  out;  and  leave  for  seed.  Tansy 
and  Tarragon,  plant.  Tomatoes,  sow  in  hotbed,  and  prick  out  in 
pots,  and  forward  in  hotbed.  Thyme,  divide  old  roots,  and  plant  out. 
Turnips,  sow,  b.  and  e. ;  leave  for  seed.  Vegetable  Marrow,  sow 
in  hotbed.  Wormwood,  plant.  T.  Weaver. 
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THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  AYERTHORPE  NURSERIES, 

JJ  and  7,  New  Bridge  Street,  York- 

GEORGE  EDWARD,  in  offering  for  sale  the 
two  new  Dahlias,  “  EDWARD’S  EMPEROR,” 
and  “  WILLISON’S  BLOOMER,”  does  so 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  being  fully  assured 
that  they  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Emperor  (Edward’s),  beautiful  rosy  crim¬ 
son,  large  size,  good  petals,  well  arranged,  and 
in  every  respect  a  first-rate  flower  for  competi¬ 
tion.  Height,  4  feet.  10s  6d. 

The  Bloomer  (Willison’s),  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  fancy  varieties  yet  raised  ; 
colour,  bright  red,  with  beautiful  clear  white 
tip,  finely  cupped  petals,  and  well  arranged; 
size,  medium;  well  up  in  the  centre,  of  excel¬ 
lent  habit,  flowering  well  above  the  foliage,  and 
decidedly  the  best  of  its  class.  Height,  4  feet. 
10s  6d. 

Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  &c.,  can 
be  had  on  prepaid  application. 

TV  WARE  PEAS. — Hairs’  Dwarf 

■Lf  Mammoth  Knights,  2s  6d  per  quart, 
acknowledged  the  best  out. 

Bishop’s  Dwarf  Longpodded,  splendid 
cariy  variety,  Is  per  quart. 

Burbidge’s  Eclipse,  fine  dwarf  blue  Mar¬ 
rowfat,  Is  per  quart. 

None  of  the  above  Peas  exceed,  in  general 
seasons,  2  feet  high,  and  contain  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  tall-growing  Marrowfats. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  worthy  of  Notice 

Esciischoltzia  Californica  alba,  6d 
packets.  Pure  White,  very  good. 

Ipomea  Burridgii  Creepers,  6d  packets. 
Purplish  violet. 

Saponaria  Calabrica  Multiflora,  6d 
packets.  Splendid  for  beds. 

Tropieolum  Coccineum,  Gd  packets. 
Handsome  Creepers. 

Euchnidia  baktonioides,  6d  packets. 
Handsome  half-hardy. 

Gawra  Lindhemanii,  6d  packets.  Splen¬ 
did  herbaceous  plant. 

DUNCAN  HAIRS  begs  to  direct  special 
attention  to  the  above,  which  are  all  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  garden.  At  the  same  time  he 
desires  to  inform  the  Gardening  Public  that  his 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  is 
Ready,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

Seedsman,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  109,  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

1YT  E  T  T  I  N  G. — Superior  Tanned 

1  ’  Garden  Netting,  for  protecting  Fruit-trees 
from  frost,  blight,  and  birds,  or  as  a  fence  for 
fowls,  pigeons,  tulip  and  seed-beds,  can  be  had 
in  any  quantity  from  JOHN  KING  FAR- 
LOW’S  Fishing-Rod  and  Net  Manufactory,  5, 
Crooked  Lane,  London  Bridge,  at  lid  per  yard 
one  yard  wide,  3d  two  yards,  and  6d  per  yard 
four  yards  wide.  Forwarded,  carriage  free  on 
all  orders  over  20s,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
on  receipt  of  remittance,  post-office  order,  or 
stamps. 

rjlHE  LONDON  MANURE  (JOM- 

T  PANY  beg  to  offer  as  under: — 

Corn  Manure,  most  valuable  for  spring  dress¬ 
ing,  Concentrated  Urate,  Super-Phosphate  of 
Lime,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Fishery  and  Agricultural  Salt,  Gypsum,  Fossil 
Bones,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  every  other  artificial 
manure  ;  also,  a  constant  supply  of  English  and 
Foreign  Linseed  Cake. 

Peruvian  Guano,  guaranteed  the  genuine  im¬ 
portation  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  Sons,  £9  10s 
per  ton,  or  £ 9  5s  in  quantities  of  five  tons  or 
upwards.  EDWARD  PURSER,  Secretary, 
40,  Bridge  Street  Blackfriars. 

Price  2  s  G  d,  or  of  the  Author,  postage  free, 
for  32  stamps, 

PRACTICAL  RUSTIC  WORK; 

T  or,  the  Uses  to  which  the  Cones  of  the 
Fir  Tribe  maybe  applied.  With  13  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  HENRY  HOWLETT,  gardener  at 
Haveringland  Hall,  Norwich. 

The  beautiful  vases  and  baskets  figured  and 
fully  described  in  this  work,  having  been  so 
much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them  (some 
of  which  obtained  the  premium  offered  for  the 
best  six  Rustic  Baskets  suitable  for  Entrance 
Halls,  Plant-Houses,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Savage,  of 
Winchester,  through  the  pages  of  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener),  has  induced  the  Author  to’ 
offer  this  work  to  the  public,  hoping  it  may  lead 
young  gardeners  and  others  to  make  a  profit¬ 
able  use  of  their  leisure  time,  and  assist  ama¬ 
teurs  and  others  in  the  decoration  of  their 
grounds. 

Jarrold  and  Sons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
London,  and  London  Street,  Norwich. 


OF  GRAZE  LY  PARSONAGE  TO 

you  are  passing  through  Grazely,  I  wish  you  would 


TjlROM  THE  INCUMBENT 

F  MESSRS.  SUTTON.  “  Sirs,— When 
call  in  and  see  my  Garden  Lawn,  Pasture,  and  Churchyard,  which  I  sowed  last  spring  with  your 
Seeds,  and  which  this  time  last  year  was  only  a  Bean  field,  but  now  a  beautiful,  close,  Green 
Sward,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  free  from  weeds  ;  many  gentlemen  have  been  quite  surprised  to  see 
in  so  short  a  time  so  good  a  pasture,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  the  same,  as  I  have  invariably 
heard  that  your  Grass  Seeds  are  good  and  permanent.-  I  am,  Sirs,  yours  obediently,  T.S. 

“Grazely  Parsonage,  Feb.  13.” 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  been  honoured  with  the  above,  with  permission  to  publish 
it,  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so,  and  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  they  are  almost 
daily  receiving  similar  communications.  In  a  letter  just  received  from  a  Gentleman  at  Weston- 
super-Mare  is  the  following  passage: — “The  field  I  laid  down  last  spring  with  your  Grass  Seeds 
gave  me  great  satisfaction,  and  no  little  surprise  to  my  neighbours  the  farmers.  The  purchaser  of 
the  property  was  also  surprised  at  the  result.”  In  another  letter,  dated  Emanuel  Rectory,  Lough¬ 
borough,  Jan.  28,  the  Rector  says  “  The  four  acres  which  I  sowed  with  Grass  Seeds  from  your 
Establishment  last  spring,  present  a  very  satisfactory  appearance,  the  ground  being  equally  covered 
with  Grass  of  regular  and  uniform  height.” 

JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS  having  for  many  years  paid  especial  attention  to  the  laying  down 
land  to  Permanent  Pasture,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  various  soils  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
can  supply  the  sorts  of  Grasses  and  Clovers  most  suitable  for  any  specified  soil  at  28s  per  acre, 
with  Instructions  for  Sowing. 

Also,  the  best  CLOVERS  and  RYE-GRASS,  for  alternate  husbandry,  or  to  lay  down  for  two 
years,  at  16s  per  acre ;  and  Sutton’s  Renovating  Mixture  of  Perennial  CLOVERS  and  Finest 
GRASSES,  for  Improving  Old  Meadows  and  Pastures,  lOd  per  pound,  8  to  12 lbs.  per  acre  being 
sufficient. 

Also,  Finest  LAWN  GRASSES  for  Gardens,  Is  3d  per  pound,  or  3s  per  gallon. 

N.B. — Mangold  Wurtzel,  Belgian  Carrot,  Turnip,  and  all  other  Agricultural  Seeds,  of  superior 
quality.  JOHN  SUTTON  and  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Reading,  Berks. 

mHE  ONLY  STOVE  WITHOUT  A  FLUE,  for 

-L  which  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 


Prospectuses,  with  Drawings,  forwarded  free. 
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CAUTION.— An  In¬ 
junction  having  been 
granted  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  case 

of  “  NASH  in  CARMAN,”  restraining  the  Defendant  from  making 
or  selling  any  colourable  imitations  of  the  Plaintiff’s  Stove  or  Fuel, 
the  Public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  “JOYCE’S  PATENT 
STOVE,”  “WITHOUT  A  FLUE,”  and  the  “PATENT  PRE¬ 
PARED  FUEL,”  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Proprietor  or  his  authorized  Agents.  Every 
genuine  Stove  has  the  Proprietor’s  name  and  address  on  a  brass-plate  on  the  front: — 

“SWAM  MASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  London.” 

JOYCE’S  PATENT,  for  warming  Halls,  Passages,  Harness-rooms,  Greenhouses,  Water-closets, 
See.,  & c.  The  above  Stoves  do  not  emit  smoke  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  will  burn  without  attention 
or  replenishing  from  12  to  48  hours.  In  use  daily  at  the  Sole  Proprietor’s,  SWAN  NASH’S, 
Ironmonger,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  at  the  Depot  (City),  119,  Newgate  Street,  London  ;  and  to  be 
had  from  the  principal  Ironmongers  in  Town  and  Country. 

PATENT  PREPARED  FUEL,  2s  Gd  per  bushel,  only  genuine  with  the  Proprietor’s  name  and 
seal  on  the  sack.  SWAN  NASH,  253,  Oxford  Street,  and  119,  Newgate  Street. 

N.B. — Sole  Maker  of  the  Portable  Vapour-Bath,  for  Families  and  Travellers,  &c.,  See.,  as 
recommended  by  the  Faculty,  complete  with  large  Cloak,  £\  11s  6d.  Syphon  Air-vent  Beer 
and  Wine  Taps,  3s  Gd  ;  electro-silvered,  5s  Gd. 

OYD’S  SELF-ADJ  US'ITNG  SCYTHE.  —  Approved  by  Prince  Albert. 

and  universally  recommended  by  practical  and  scientific  men.  This  scythe,  when  out  of 

use,  shuts  up  like  a  knife.  It 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle 
in  one  minute  (even  by  per¬ 
sons  unused  to  the  imple¬ 
ment),  without  the  assistance 
of  blacksmith  or  forge.  It 
may  be  used  by  amateurs, 
as  well  as  regular  labourers, 
without  fear  of  accident  or 
injury,  thus  rendering  mow¬ 
ing  an  easy,  safe,  and  econo¬ 
mical  operation. 

To  he  had  of  all  Ironmongers,  Nurserymen,  See.,  in  the  kingdom,  and  wholesale  and  retail 
at  W.  DRAY  Se  Co’s.,  Agricultural  Implement  and  Machinery  Warehouses,  Swan-lane, 
London-Bridge.  A  liberal  discount  allowed  to- the  trade. 
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T)EE  FI  IVES.— A  NEW  AND  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION  OF  THE 

F)  MOST  APPROVED  KINDS. — A  Priced  Catalogue,  with  Drawings  and  Prices,  sent  on 
receipt  of  Two  Stamps.  GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SON,  127,  High  Holborn,  London. 

“  In  noticing  the  hives  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  first  and  foremost,  in  my  opinion,  stands 
Mr.  Taylor’s  Eight-Bar  Hive,  and  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons  Improved  Cottage  Hive,  both 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Neighbour.” — .1.  H.  Payne.  See  Tiif.  Cottage  Gardener,  Nos.  169,  170. 

AGENTS.— Liverpool :  Wm.  Drury,  Castle  Street.  Manchester :  Hall  and  W’ilson,  50, 
King  Street.  Glasgow:  Austin  and  MuAslan,  168,  Trongatc.  Dublin:  J.  Edmondson, 
61,  Dame  Street. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Weather  near  London  in  1851. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun. 

Day  0 
Year 

Barometer.  Thermo.:  Wind.  Rain  in  In. 

i 

Th  Ash  flowers. 

30.108  —  30. 101'  55—38  N.E. 

_ 

36  a.  5 
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4m  34 
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3 

51 

92 

2 

F  Cambridge  Term  ends. 

30.085  —  30.021  52—42  S.W. 
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34 

33 
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33 
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3 

S  Oxford  Term  ends. 

30.122  —  30.021  57—38  N.W. 
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32 

35 
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3 

15 
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Sun  Palm  Sunday. 
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© 
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M  Wych  Elm  flowers. 

30.028—29.974  51—26  ;  N.E. 

01 

28 
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39 

96 
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Tu  Old  Lady  Day. 

30.066  —  29.991  47—21  N.E. 

— 

25 

40 

1  9  28 

17 

2 

22 

97 

7 

W  Black  thorn  flowers. 

30.055  —  30.002  49—37  N.E. 

— 

23 

41 

10  50 

18 

2 

4 

98 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera¬ 
tures  of  these  days  are  56°  and  36.4°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  78°,  occurred  on  the  3rd  in  1848  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  i6°  on  the  1st 
in  1838.  During  the  period  100  days  were  fine,  and  on  75  rain  fell. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

CROWFOOTS — RANUNCULACE2E. 

RANUNCULUS. 

(  Continued  from  ‘page  J77,  Vol.  vii.) 

Ranunculus  aquatilis  :  White  Floating  Crowfoot ;  Water  j 
Crowfoot. 

Description. — It  is  a  water  perennial.  Hoot  fibrous.  Stems 
several,  long  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  water, 
branched,  clothed  with  alternate  leaves,  having  broad  mem- 
branous  stipules  at  the  bottom  of  each  leaf-stalk.  Leaves 
long-stalked,  smooth,  dark  green ;  upper  leaves  floating  on 
the  surface,  variously  three  or  five-lobed  and  notched,  with 
leaf-stalk  nearly  in  the  centre;  lower  leaves  under  water, 
generally  three-branclied,  and  divided  into  numerous  hair- 
like  segments.  Sometimes  all  the  leaves  are  of  this  form,  | 
none  of  them  rising  to  the  surface.  This  usually  occurs  in 
,  rapid  streams,  and  the  leaves  and  their  stalks  then  become 
much  lengthened.  Flowers  on  stalks  arising  from  the  same 
sheath  with  the  leaves,  and  opposite  to  them.  Petals  white, 
with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  bottom.  Nectary  a  short  open 
tube. 


Variety  2.  Large  flowered.  None  of  the  leaves  hair¬ 
like  ;  llowers  very  large. 


Variety  3.  Circle  leaved.  (Circinatus.)  All  the  leaves 
hair-like,  and  of  such  equal-lengthed  segments,  that 
these  form  a  roundish  outline. 

Variety  4.  Spreading -leaved  (Diffusus)  or  Fine  Water 
Crowfoot.  All  the  leaves  hair-like,  segments  spread¬ 
ing,  their  outline  irregular. 

Variety  5.  Stream-dwelling.  (Fluviatilis.)  All  the 
leaves  hair-like,  their  segments  very  long,  parallel, 
and  floating  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  excessive  production  of  leaves  this 
variety  rarely  flowers.  This  is  the  R.  pantothrix  of 
some  botanists. 

Places  where  found. — Very  common  in  ditches  and  ponds. 
Variety  5  in  rapid  streams. 

Time  of  flowering. — May  to  July. 

History. — This  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  is  nutritious  j 
to  some  animals.  Thus  Dr.  Pulteney  has  recorded,  that  in  | 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eingwood,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
some  of  the  cottagers  in  his  time  supported  their  cows  and 
even  horses  almost  entirely  by  this  plant.  A  quantity  of  it 
was  collected  every  morning  and  brought  in  a  boat  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  from  which  the  cows  eat  it  with  so 
much  greediness,  that  each  cow  was  allowed  no  more  than 
from  ^5  to  30  lbs.  daily.  One  man  kept  five  cows  and  one 
horse  so  much  upon  this  plant,  with  the  scanty  pasturage  of 
a  heath,  that  they  consumed  only  ha'if-a-ton  of  hay  in  the 
year,  the  hay  being  given  only  when  the  water  was  frozen. 
Hogs,  he  states,  also  thrive  so  well  upon  this  plant  that 
they  require  no  other  food  until  put  up  to  fatten. 

Ranunculus  parvxflorus  :  Small  -  flowered  Crowfoot ; 
Hairy  Crowfoot. 

Description. — It  is  a  trailing  annual.  Root  fibrous.  Herb 
pale  green,  covered  with  soft  hairs.  Stems  many,  prostrate, 
cylindrical,  hollow,  branched,  leafy,  about  nine  inches  long. 
Root-leaves  long-stalked,  kidney-shaped,  acutely  notched ; 
the  upper  ones  three-lobed ;  uppermost  of  all  in  deep  spear¬ 
head  entire  segments ;  all  the  leaves  feel  very  soft.  Flowers 
opposite  to  the  leaves,  solitary,  stalked,  small,  yellow,  with 
narrow  reversed-egg  petals,  one  or  more  of  which  are  often 
wanting,  or  imperfect.  Calyx  a  little  bent  back.  Seeds 
lentil-shaped,  with  a  broad,  flattened,  curved  point ;  them 
sides  covered  with  small,  hooked  prickles. 

Places  where  found. — Corn  fields  and  meadows  on  a 
gravelly  soil.  Not  common. 

Time  of  flowering. — May  and  June. 

History. — Although,  following  the  opinion  of  other  bo¬ 
tanists,  we  state  this  to  be  a  plant  not  common  in  Britain, 
yet  we  believe  it  to  be  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  is  usually  supposed.  Being  an  annual,  its  flowers  of 
brief  duration,  and  its  herbage  trailing  and  inconspicuous, 
it  often  escapes  notice.  Hill,  in  his  British  Herbal ,  gives  a 
drawing  of  it  under  the  title  of  Low  Crowfoot  with  prickly 
seeds.  (Smith;  Withering ;  Martyn.) 


One  of  the  most  gratifying  and  animating  of  spectacles 
is  a  man  religiously  and  patiently  winning  his  way  from 
obscurity  and  poverty  to  independence  and  distinction, 
with  no  other  aids  than  his  own  acquirements,  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  on  whom  he  relies. 
Such  a  man  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Forsyth  MSS.  in 


the  person  of  Alexander  Anderson  ;  and  though  he 
has  long  been  known  to  fame  as  an  excellent  botanist, 
yet,  until  these  manuscripts  came  into  our  hands,  little 
was  known  of  his  history.  It  shall  be  our  most  pleasant 
task,  in  this  and  some  following  notices,  to  trace  his 
upward  progress. 
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In  the  year  1775  a  young  man  might  he  seen  at  New 
York,  lodging  with  his  brother,  a  printer,  ready  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything  for  a  livelihood,  hut  who  had  been 
instructed  in  gardening  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  England, 
and  whose  best  love  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany. 
Evei'ything  was  against  him.  The  war  of  independence 
was  as  its  height — no  one  thought  of  engaging  a  gar¬ 
dener.  “The  banner  of  Mars  is  displayed  in  every 
corner  ;  nay,  even  in  the  churchyards,”  said  Mr.  An¬ 
derson,  writing  to  Mr.  Forsyth  in  the  May  of  1775. 
“  Nothing  is  heard  here  but  the  noise  of  drums — nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  gun  and  bayonet;  so  that  all  America, 
from  16  years  old  to  60,  is  in  arms.”  “  They  laugh  at 
me  when  they  see  me  lugging  home  my  plants.”  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  English  Government  had 
judged  of  the  issue  as  he  did;  for,  adds  this  clear-sighted 
young  Scotchman — “  All  the  force  of  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  cannot  subdue  the  Americans.  They  are  unani¬ 
mous — they  are  all  linked  together  as  with  a  chain — 
they  are  numerous — and  Britain  will  find  to  its  sad 
experience  they  are  men  of  courage  and  resolution.” 

He  remained  at  New  York  until  the  summer  of  1777, 
and  a  sketch  of  what  occurred  to  him  during  the  time, 
and  until  the  beginning  of  1778,  is  told  in  the  following 
letter,  the  improved  handwriting  and  orthography  of 
which  testify  that  he  had  not  misspent  his  time. 

MR.  A.  ANDERSON  TO  HR.  FORSYTH. 

Philadelphia,  21th  February,  1778. 

As  to  the  situation  of  affairs  on  this  side  the  water  at  this 
alarming  juncture,  1  shall  not  say  anything,  for  if  you  see 
the  young  man  that  carries  this  letter,  he  will  satisfy  you  as 
to  that  particular.  But,  in  my  opinion,  things  have  a  dismal 
aspect  at  this  present  time,  nor  do  I  think  there  will  be  an 
exit  to  this  fatal  conflict  until  the  country  is  totally  laid 
in  ruins. 

Notwithstanding  the  necessity  that  the  Americans  are  in 
for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  Europeans 
daily  deserting  from  their  army,  yet  they  remain  equally 
obstinate  and  persisting  in  their  wretched  and  foolish 
schemes. 

May  the  all-ruling  hand  of  heaven  put  a  speedy  end  to 
so  tremendous  and  unnatiu'al  war,  and  restore  peace  and 
plenty  again  to  this  once  happy  land. 

Trade  is  but  dull  here  at  present,  owing  to  the  critical 
times,  which  terrify  people  in  engaging  in  business.  For 
my  part,  I  have  transacted  but  little  business  since  I  came 
into  the  country,  it  being  simply  impossible  to  settle  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  on  account  of  the  times,  but  I  did  not 
mind  that,  as  I  had  board  and  lodging  from  my  brother,  and 
money  when  I  wanted  it.  So,  having  but  little  or  nothing 
to  attend  to,  I  devoted  my  time  entirely  the  first  summer  to 
collecting  plants,  specimens,  and  seeds,  as  my  inclination 
has  ever  been  in  pursuit  of  such  disquisitions;  indeed,  I 
found  enough  to  gratify  my  curiosity  in  this  fertile  land. 

The  second  summer  being  very  turbulent,  by  the  rebels 
busied  in  raising  their  armies,  I  was  constrained  to  seclude 
myself  from  all  society,  for  fear  of  being  entangled  to  take  a 
part  with  them  (and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
precaution  that  I  avoided  it).  In  this  situation  I  was  de¬ 
terred  trom  the  principal  object  of  my  desires  of  tracing 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  I  applied  myself  to  reading  and 
improving  in  the  Latin,  and  to  learn  the  French,  in  which 

tongue  1  have . for  I  understand  it 

almost  as  well  as  the . (MS.  imperfect.) 

Last  summer  1  went  from  New  York  a  volunteer  in  the 
army,  aud  stayed  with  them  during  the  campaign  until  they 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  place  1  left  them.  And  as 
my  books  and  clothes  are  at  New  York,  1  intend  to  return 
there  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers,  when  I  may  have  a 
chance  to  begin  my  collection  again  on  York  and  Long 


Islands.  If  my  chest  had  been  here  with  me  I  think  I 
should  have  returned  to  England  with  these  vessels,  as  there  i 
is  but  little  peace,  or  comfort,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  at  - 
this  period. 

Among  the  plants  common  about  New  York  (viz.,  within 
ten  miles)  are  Laurus  sassafras ,  Viburnum  tinus,  Gledilschia  • 
(or  what  the  people  here  call  the  Honey  Locust),  Liquid- 
ambar  styraciflua ,  Liquid-ambar  asplenifolium  (grows  on  high 
and  sandy  grounds— most  commonly  it  grows  on  eminences 
by  the  sides  of  rivers,  among  sand),  Liriodendron  tulipifera 
(waxes  to  a  large  tree  in  a  fertile  soil),  Jeer  trifoliata,  Oal<s  j 
(many  species),  Red  Cedar,  Chesnvts,  Walnuts,  Gum-tree  j 
(vulgarly  so  called — unknown  to  me),  Magnolia  ylauca,  j 
Kalmia  latifolia  in  great  plenty  (grows  in  a  high  and  dry 
black  soil,  commonly  a  north-west  aspect,  by  the  sides  of 
woods ;  I  think  your  bog  is  by  far  a  too  wet  situation  for 
this  plant);  Azaleas,  Andromedas,  Clethra  alni  folia,  Collinsonia 
canadensis,  Mcspilus  canadensis,  Acorns  calamus,  Chelones 
(these  all  grow  in  moist  soil),  Solidayos,  Asters  variety, 
Helianlheunis,  Serratulas ,  GnapKaliums,  Geranium  sylvaticnm, 
Polygonatums,  Hieraciums ,  Hypericums,  Phytolacca  decandra, 
Virginian  Snake-roots,  a  species  of  Onabranche,  grows  in 
thick  woods  among  rotten  leaves ;  Ceanothvs  Americanus, 
Actea  spicata,  Roses,  many;  Cactus  opunlia,  flowers  beau¬ 
tifully  on  rocks ;  Asclcpias,  the  white,  purple,  and  orange- 
flowered — fine  plants,  growing  in  watery  grounds;  Apocy- 
nums,  Anemone  nemorosa,  Bryonias,  Rhus  Virginianus,  ditto 
toxicodendron,  Hederas,  Nymphea,  Satyrions,  Martegons,  a 
species  of  Mesembryanthemum,  grows  in  the  sand ;  a  Sym- 
phetum,  Pyrola,  Paris  quadrifolia,  with  many  others  too 
tedious  to  mention,  besides  a  vast  number  of  trees  .  .  . 

(MS.  imperfect)  unknown  to  me;  and  I  am  confident  many 
of  them  have  never  been  seen  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  country  everywhere  spontaneously  produces  esculent 
fruits  and  roots. 

The  water-melon  comes  to  the  highest  perfection  here, 
especially  in  Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  for  the  most  paid 
sandy.  I  think  it  is  far  superior  to  either  the  Musk  or  Can¬ 
taloupe  melons  in  Europe.  They  grow  with  but  small 
trouble,  sown  in  the  end  of  May,  on  the  most  sandy  fields. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  insects,  birds,  serpents,  and 
other  animals,  in  these  parts  ;  moths  extremely  large,  and 
of  beautiful  colours.  A  number  of  snakes,  some  very 
dangerous  in  bite,  as  the  rattle,  black,  yellow-striped,  and 
copper-head.  The  black  are  very  desperate  in  the  time  of 
their  copulation,  and  will  chase  a  man  a  great  way.  Some 
of  them  are  six  or  seven  feet  long. 

Among  the  offspring  of  the  winged  tribe  is  that  rare  and 
curious  creature  vulgarly  named  the  humming  bird.  It  is 
in  bigness  scarce  the  end  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  with  a  bill 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  which  it  extracts  the  honey 
from  the  flowers,  like  as  a  bee,  still  continuing  on  wing — 
same  time  makes  a  kind  of  humming  noise  with  its  wings, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name ;  and  here  is  the  mocking¬ 
bird,  so  called  because  it  imitates  the  notes  of  all  other 
birds  that  it  hears  (this  is  as  large  as  your  blackbird) :  much 
esteemed  for  its  singing. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  send  me  some  directions  for  the  preserving  serpents 
and  birds. 

Among  my  papers  that  I  lost  at  New  York,  I  had  some 
observations  on  the  fascination  of  snakes,  and  exhalation 
and  falling  of  rains  in  America,  and  on  the  virtue  of  small 
plants,  as  ascertained  by  the  country  people  and  Indians. 


Tile  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  have  announced  that 
prizes  will  this  year  be  offered  for  poultry.  The  prize 
list,  in  a  complete  form,  lias  just  been  issued,  and  we 
published  it  in  our  previous  number.  Those  who,  during 
the  last  few  years,  have  laboured  so  energetically  in  the 
establishment  of  exhibitions  of  this  nature,  with  the 
view  of  directing  attention  to  a  neglected  branch  of 
rural  economy,  must  he  highly  gratified  to  find  that  the 
most  influential  agricultural  society,  not  only  of  Eng- 
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i  land,  but  of  the  world,  lias  offered  its  co-operation,  and 
that  in  a  manner  the  most  liberal. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
I  Societg ,  takes  place  this  year  at  Sheffield,  in  the  month 
of  August;  and  prizes  are,  as  usual,  offered  for  poultry, 
but,  we  believe,  on  a  considerably  extended  scale  as 
compared  with  former  years. 

The  Council  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Societg,  winch  will  hold  its  show  at  Taunton,  in  June 
next,  also  offer  prizes  for  domestic  poultry ;  and  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  an  influential  character,  held  at  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne ,  John  Grey,  Esq.,  of  Dilston,  presiding, 
it  was  determined  to  establish  a  Society,  to  be  called 
“  The  Northern  Cattle  Show  Society,"  for  holding  an 
exhibition  of  fat  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  Poultry,  at 
Newcastle,  at  Christmas,  in  each  year.  In  fact,  poultry 
will  henceforth  form  a  feature,  and  a  most  interesting 
aud  attractive  one,  at  all  our  agricultural  meetings  of 
importance. — W. 


GOSSIP. 

Mr.  Isaac  Oldaker,  who  died  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  month,  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gardeners 
who,  by  their  enlightened  practice,  have  rendered  the 
present  century  so  distinguishable  for  its  improved  lior- 
!  ticulture.  lie  was,  successively,  gardener  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  from  the  govern- 
I  ment  of  which  country  he  received  a  pension.  His  early 
advocacy  of  the  German  mode  of  growing  mushrooms 
in  houses,  his  culture  of  violets  in  winter,  and  his  fruit 
culture  at  Spring  Grove,  are  all  facts  of  celebrity,  and 
worthy  of  remembrance  to  his  honour, 

Every  one  who  has  a  proper  patriotism  rejoices  when 
his  native  land  gives  birth  to  anything  excellent — it  is 
|  one  of  the  ramifications  of  pride  that  one  need  not  be 
ashamed  of;  therefore,  we  acknowledge  that  we  feel  not 
a  little  glad,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  he  equally 
'  glad,  that  it  is  at  length  proved  that  John  Tradescant 
the  younger  was  an  Englishman.  The  curious  tracing 
out  of  this  fact  is  thus  told  in  a  recent  number  of  Notes 
and  Queries : — 

“  A  correspondent,  C.  C.  Pi.,  after  quoting  the  following 
mutilated  MS.  note,  written  in  pencil  in  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Ducarel’s  Tract  on  the  subject,  preserved  among  the  books 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum — 

“  ‘  Consult  (with  certainty  of  finding  information  concerning  the  Tra- 
descants)  the  Registers  of  — apham,  Kent,’ — 

suggested  that  Meopham  was  the  parish  referred  to,  and 
j  that  search  should  be  made  there  by  some  correspondent 
resident  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  hint  was  not,  how- 
i  ever,  taken,  and  the  matter  dropped  for  a  time. 

“  At  the  close  of  last  year  we  received  a  communication 
from  a  learned  and  much  valued  friend,  now,  alas  !  no  more 
(Rev.  Lancelot  Sharpe),  telling  its  that  Meopham  was  the 
place  referred  to,  and  suggesting  that  we  should  get  extracts 
from  the  register  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  Upon 
!  this  hint  we  acted;  but  our  endeavours,  for  reasons  to  which 
we  need  not  more  particularly  refer,  failed,  and  it  was  not 
|  until  our  attention  was  recalled  to  the  subject  by  the  endea¬ 
vour  that  is  making,  and  we  trust  successfully  making,  to 
j  procure  subscriptions  for  restoring  the  Tradescant  Monu¬ 
ment  at  Lambeth,  that  we  applied  to  another  friend  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meopham  for  his  assistance  in  the 
business.  That  assistance  was  (as  it  has  ever  been)  ren¬ 
dered  most  cheerfully  and  most  effectually;  and  we  are  now 


enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Tradescant  Monument  Restoration  Fund,  the  following  evi¬ 
dence  that  John  Tradescant  the  younger  was  a  Man  of  Kent. 
I  t  is  extracted  from  the  baptismal  register  of  Meopham  : — 

“  ‘  In  1608,  August,  the  iiij  daye,  John,  the  sonne  of  John  Tradescant, 
was  baptized  eodem  die  — ’ 

“  Although  we  are  not  without  hopes  of  receiving  further 
information  from  the  same  source,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  bringing  this  new  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Trades 
cants  at  once  before  our  readers.” 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Omagh,  says  : — 

“  I  have  kept  a  plant  of  “  Statice  Americana  ”  in  the 
open  ground  (in  the  north  of  Ireland)  all  the  winter,  with 
very  slight  protection,  (only  a  hand-glass  for  a  few  days  and 
nights  during  the  snow  and  frost,  and  one  side  of  the  glass 
broken),  and  it  is  now  alive  and  well.  You  advised  the 
trial,  and  have  now  the  result.” 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Those  who  have  just  commenced  this  mode  of  fruit 
culture  will  doubtless  have  a  lot  of  newly  potted  trees, 
and  the  due  care  of  these,  in  order  to  lose  no  time,  will 
become  of  importance.  Our  last  paper  on  this  subject 
treated  on  potting,  soil,  &c.,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
now  for  repetition.  The  pruning  we  may  advert  to, 
although  in  many  cases  it  has  been  performed,  as  indeed 
it  ought  to  have  been.  There  are  several  fanciful  modes  j 
equally  productive  of  fruitful  habits,  but  not  equally 
eligible  to  one  of  the  chief  ends  in  view,  viz.,  economy 
of  space.  The  habits  of  growth  of  the  trees  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  permitted  to  determine  the  future  form 
of  the  kind,  for  habits  differ  considerably.  All  warfare 
waged  with  the  latter  principle  generally  involves  a 
sacrifice  of  time  ;  indeed,  one  or  two  years  are  generally 
lost  in  battling  with  the  wayward  propensities  of  trees 
in  a  course  of  training,  intended  to  render  them  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  specific  purpose. 

We  therefore  advise  the  beginner  to  prune  very  mo¬ 
derately,  in  the  old  wood  we  mean.  To  this  end  he 
might  have  two  sets  of  trees ;  the  one  intended  to  fruit 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time,  the  other  trained 
according  to  the  most  approved  principles,  aud  which, 
as  before  stated,  will  be  a  year  or  two  longer  in  coming 
into  full  bearing.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  severe  limitation  of  space  which  a  moderate-sized 
orchard-house  may  contain,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  is  j 
much  elbowing,  the  rich  lists  of  fruits  which  are  to  be 
had  in  this  country  will  only  be  in  very  small  part 
available.  Much  in  a  small  space,  must  be  the  motto 
with  the  orchard-house  cultivator;  and  this  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  any  general  form 
of  training,  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  possible,  can 
be  adopted,  and  if  so,  what  form  ? 

The  pyramidal  form,  so  much  and  deservedly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Rivers  and  others  of  fruit-growing  noto¬ 
riety,  immediately  comes  to  mind,  as  embodying  almost 
every  essential  in  the  orchard-house.  We  do  not  say 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  in  all  cases  to  force  this 
habit  on  the  trees,  but  that  by  it  more  trees  can  be 
grown  in  the  same  extent  of  orchard-house  than  by  any 
other  mode.  Plants  thus  trained  will  both  receive  more 
light,  in  an  equalised  way,  to  all  portions  of  their 
branches,  and  will  less  shade  their  neighbours.  Those 
who  train  their  own  pyramids  must,  of  course,  com¬ 
mence  with  a  straight  central  shoot,  and  continue  to 
build  the  fabric  of  the  tree  progressively,  taking  care 
that  the  lower  branches  are  somewhat  established 
before  any  amount  of  rambling  growth  be  permitted  in 
the  top.  Indeed,  the  whole  bush  must  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  under  artistic  control ;  and  to  this  end  linger- 
and-thumb  work  will  become  indispensable  during  the 
growing  season.  Those  who  can  afford  it  will  do  well, 
in  our  opinion,  to  purchase  pyramids  ready  trained  in 
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the  Rivers’  style ;  this  will  both  economise  room,  and 
avoid  “hope  deferred,”  &c. 

Were  we  commencing  an  orchard-house,  we  would 
estimate  tire  number  of  trees  required,  and  determine 
the  kinds ;  and  these  we  would  purchase  in  two  distinct 
l  lots;  one  half  established  pyramids,  root-pruned,  the 
other  “  maidens,”  with  a  clean  shoot,  about  two  years 
from  the  graft  or  bud.  The  latter  being  potted,  might 
bo  placed,  alternately,  all  over  the  house  with  the  esta¬ 
blished  pyramids,  thus  enabling  the  latter  to  receive 
plenty  of  air  and  light.  As  soon  as  any  became  over¬ 
grown,  too  coarse,  or  barren,  we  would  plant  them  out 
as  dwarf  standards  in  the  kitchen-garden,  keeping  always 
a  successional  stock  rising.  To  those  who  have  already 
commenced  this  practice,  we  may  say,  mind  that  the 
young  trees  are  carefully  watered  according  to  their 
needs,  and  the  pots  shaded,  if  possible,  from  sunshine. 
The  latter  is  a  point,  we  think,  that  has  escaped  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  one  we  hold  to  be  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  to  many  things  in  pots.  Double  pots  might  be 
had  recourse  to,  twigs  of  bushes  stuck  in,  or  busby  and 
low  pot  plants  placed  before  each  pot. 

We  have  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  will 
soon  return  to  it;  our  space  is,  for  the  present,  ex¬ 
hausted.  R.  Errington. 


GRAFTING  FOR  THE  FLOWER-GARDEN  AND 
PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

The  easterly  wind  was  so  dry  and  cutting,  and  so 
prevalent  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  March,  that 
grafting  in  general  must  have  been  delayed  this  season 
to  a  later  period  than  usual,  but  we  are  still  in  good 
time  for  fancy  plants  of  almost  all  sorts,  and  there  are 
few  things  which  may  not  be  increased  in  the  spring 
from  grafting.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years  these 
easterly  winds  have  been  very  much  in  my  favour,  or 
rather  in  favour  of  my  new  cottages,  exemplifying  the 
adage  of  the  ill  wind  that  blows  good  to  nobody ;  and  as 
to  grafting,  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  heard 
of  was,  that  many  hundreds  or  may  be  thousands,  of 
standards  of  the  new  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  would  be 
soon  in  the  market.  The  seeds  of  these,  amounting  to 
forty  or  more  new  kinds,  were  collected  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
during  his  late  mission  to  the  East,  and,  as  far  as  I  re¬ 
collect,  the  first  of  these  seeds  were  only  sown  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1850,  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  1849, 
and  now  they  have  this  large  stock  of  standard-high 
plants  of  them,  which  will  be  soon  on  sale.  One  of  the 
most  dwai’f  of  these  new  rhododendrons  is  really  a 
most  beautiful  thing.  It  flowers  when  only  six  inches 
high,  and  in  two  years  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  It 
is  the  one  I  noticed  at  page  081,  and  is  called  Rhododen¬ 
dron  ciliatum.  We  had  another  specimen  of  it  in  bloom 
on  the  16th  March,  shown  before  the  Horticultural 
Society,  from  Chatsworth,  and  another  lecture  on  its 
great  merits  for  the  cross-breeder,  with  more  particulars 
about  the  habit  of  it,  and  so  forth.  On  the  Indian  hills 
it  never  grows  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  high,  but 
spreads  out  into  a  dense  bush,  and  what  is  much  better 
than  all  that,  it  is  a  genuine  variety,  and  not  a  species  at 
all,  and  will  soon  run  into  as  many  varieties  as  the 
Chilian  calceolarias.  The  two  specimens  which  we  have 
had  before  us  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  chalk 
and  cheese,  and  they,  too,  are  quite  different  from  their 
own  mother,  which  we  were  told  is  faithfully  represented 
in  colour  in  a  large  work  recently  published  on  these 
very  plants.  The  mother  plant  has  lilac  flowers,  different 
from  all  other  colours  in  the  old  rhododendrons.  The 
first  one  I  saw  was  a  light  blush;  the  one  from  Chats¬ 
worth  had  the  flowers  pure  white,  and  if  these  flowers 
were  shown  without  the  plant,  or  without  any  leaves, 
you  would  say  immediately  it  was  a  new  white  China 


azalea,  belonging  to  the  section  of  variegata,  only  the 
flowers  had  not  so  much  of  the  florist  in  them  as  in  the 
latter.  Ciliatum  means  fringed  like  an  eye-lash,  the 
leaves  and  their  stalks  being  fringed  with  white  hairs  in 
that  way.  Everybody  must  get  this  new  rhododendron 
as  soon  as  he  can  for  spring  bedders,  and  what  a 
charming  race  for  filling  up  the  flower-beds  in  the 
winter. 

Rhododendron  caucasicum  was  the  one  most  recom¬ 
mended  to  cross  with  this  dwarf  section  in  the  lecture. 
Somebody  had  been  stupid  enough  to  pluck  off  three 
blossoms  from  the  little  plant  shown  on  the  16th  ult. — • 
probably  they  were  too  far  gone  for  great  folks  to  see 
them — but  every  blossom  ought  to  have  been  crossed, 
and  the  pods  saved,  though  the  faded  flowers  might  be 
an  eye-sore  to  every  one  in  the  room.  There  was  abund¬ 
ance  of  time  to  prepare  and  force  another  rhododen¬ 
dron  to  meet  this  one  since  the  flower-buds  appeared. 
To  jiretend  that  it  is  a  genuine  species,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  as  such,  is  a  story  not  worth  listening  to. 

!  Many  of  these  Sikkim  rhododendrons  are  said  to  be 
'  very  difficult  to  grow.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  nurseryman, 
has  lost  none  of  them,  and  at  this  moment  he  has  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  them  pricked  off  in  pots,  and  in 
cold  frames,  with  only  a  single  mat  to  cover  them  all 
this  winter,  the  lights  being  opened  every  day,  and 
thrown  quite  back  during  mild  weather.  Those  who 
find  them  difficult  to  grow  have  not  the  right  kind  of 
peat  for  them,  and  they  ought  to  graft  many  of  them  on 
the  common  R.  gponticum,  and  the  stronger  kinds  on 
the  North  American  large  species,  and  quite  close  to 
the  ground.  It  is  not  clear  yet  if'  these  new  Indian 
shrubs  and  trees,  as  some  of  them  are,  are  quite  hardy 
for  our  climate ;  but  if  they  were  grafted  on  these  hardy 
stocks  they  would  have  a  much  better  chance  ;  and  this 
brings  me  round  to  the  object  of  this  paper. 

A  great  field  is  yet  open  to  us  for  cultivating  many 
half-hardy  plants  in  the  open  air,  by  grafting  or  budding 
them  on  kinds  of  their  own  kindred  that  are  known  to  , 
be  quite  hardy.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  you  ! 
have  a  small  plant  or  not  to  use  as  a  stock  in  the 
spring.  A  tree  as  large  as  a  horse-chesnut  will  do ;  if 
you  dig  down  to  the  roots,  and  find  some  of  them  of  the 
size  of  one’s  little  finger,  they  will  do  to  graft  on  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  little  plants.  Mr.  Rivers  told  us  last 
summer  he  could  never  get  the  Pavia  polystachia  to 
graft  or  bud  in  the  usual  way.  What  a  triumph  it 
would  be  for  an  amateur  or  a  cottage  gardener  if  he 
could  do  at  once  what  this  great  nurseryman  could  not 
do  after  all  his  practice,  and  his  travelling  among  our¬ 
selves,  and  on  the  continent.  Let  us  just  try  an  experi¬ 
ment  on  purpose  for  this  very  plant.  Take  the  roots  of 
any  other  Pavia ,  or  of  a  horse-chesnut,  just  where  you  find 
them — the  sap  is  now  on  the  rise — cut  off  its  progress 
upwards  by  cutting  the  root  from  a  larger  one,  but  by 
no  means  disturb  the  other  end  of  it — that  might  spoil 
the  whole  process  ;  so  let  this  little  root,  be  it  ever  so 
long,  remain  as  it  is,  only  graft  the  Pavia  on  the  upper 
end  of  it,  and  then  bury  the  grafted  parts  in  the  soil 
again  all  but  the  top  bud  of  the  graft,  and  see  that  the 
root  lies  in  the  old  natural  position  ;  if  this  experiment 
fails,  give  it  up  for  other  means  in  the  autumn.  Now 
this  is  really  a  very  simple  way  of  getting  many  things 
to  grow  or  “  take,”  as  we  say,  that  would  not  easily  be 
made  to  unite  by  any  other  means.  All  the  Cr  a  tag  uses, 
or  fine  thorns,  might  thus  be  propagated  out  in  the 
fields  or  hedges,  if  one  had  no  little  thorns  for  stocks. 
All  the  Robinias  on  Gobbet’s  locust-tree,  or  common 
Acacia;  all  the  Caraganas  on  C.  frutescens ;  all  the 
Brooms  and  Cytisuses  on  the  laburnum  roots ;  and  all 
and  every  family  in  the  same  way,  on  some  roots  or 
another  within  their  own  affinity,  and  also  bear  in 
mind  to  work  the  more  tender  on  the  hardier  kinds. 

Stransvesia  glaucescens  is  a  beautiful,  but  rather  tender 
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shrub,  which  one  seldom  sees  in  gardens,  because  the 
hard  winters  often  kill  it  in  many  places.  Graft  it  now 
on  the  common  May  or  hawthorn,  however,  and  it  will 
stand  the  1'rost  down  to  zero  on  a  dry  soil.  Photinia 
serrulata  is  another  very  beautiful  shrub,  or  large  busb, 
which  every  one  ought  to  grow,  on  account  of  its  fine, 
glossy,  large  leaves,  which  come  out  early  in  the  spring, 
of  a  fine  reddish-purple  colour,  and  the  old  leaves  turn 
purplish  in  the  autumn  ;  like  Stransvesia,  it  is  one  of  the 
Appleworts,  and  will  do  much  better  grafted  on  a  thorn 
or  quince,  on  account  of  its  own  roots  being  too  tender 
for  our  climate.  There  is  another  Photinia ,  called  dubia, 
a  native  of  Nepaul,  where  they  use  it  for  dying  scarlet 

Then  there  is  the  Eriobotrya ,  or  Loquat,  another 
Applewort,  closely  allied  to  the  two  last,  which  is  all 
but  hardy  about  London,  and  quite  so  in  the  south-west 
of  England.  I  have  had  it  stand  many  a  hard  winter  in 
I  Herefordshire,  after  grafting  it  on  the  common  thorn ; 
but  I  think  the  quince  would  make  a  more  natural 
stock  for  it.  I  think  the  fruit  of  it  is  called  Japanese 
quince,  and  Loquat  by  the  Chinese.  At  any  rate,  we 
had  a  beautiful  dish  of  this  fruit  exhibited  the  other  day 
in  Regent-street,  from  Mr.  Tillery,  gardener  at  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s;  but  although  our  teeth  watered  to  be  at 
them,  we  could  not  taste  them,  because  wo  had  no 
orders,  and  we  are  very  particular  about  such  fruits  as 
are  sent  this  way.  Any  fruit  is  quite  safe  in  our  hands; 
but,  in  this  instance,  I  could  see  very  plainly  that  the 
lecture  about  these  Loquats  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  As 
Mr.  Errington  was  not  there,  1  must  say  that  Mr.  Tillery 
sent  an  excellent  account  of  how  he  managed  to  bring 
this  fruit  to  table,  that  it  is  thought  a  good  deal  of 
coming-in  in  succession  early  in  the  spring,  when  other 
fruits  are  getting  scarce.  The  trees  are  uncovered  in 
the  summer,  as  they  might  be  under  Mr.  Rivers’s  or¬ 
chard-house  plan.  In  September  they  come  into  blos¬ 
som  ;  the  glass  is  put  on ;  the  temperature  got  up  to 
stove  heat  after  a  while,  and  kept  so  through  the  winter, 
and- the  result  is  a  fine  crop  of  fruit  early  in  the  spring. 
I  wish  Mr.  Tillery  had  allowed  some  of  the  old  gar¬ 
deners  to  have  tasted  this  fruit  under  his  new  system. 
I  tasted  the  same  kind,  under  a  different  management, 
just  twenty  years  ago  next  May,  from  Mr  Eorbes,  then 
gardener  to  the  late  Earl  Powis,  at  Walcot  Hall,  in 
Shropshire.  I  recollect  the  circumstance  more  particu¬ 
larly,  from  having  then  come  very  nearly  to  the  end  of 
my  days  by  a  brute  of  an  Indian  cow,  with  a  great 
hump  on  her  back,  which  ran  after  me.  These  Loquats 
look  very  much  like  small  apricots ;  I  fruited  them 
myself  once,  but  it  was  on  the  cold  system,  as  at  Walcot, 
and  we  did  not  think  much  of  them, — hence  my  desire 
to  taste  them  now  to  know  the  difference,  for  I  can 
easily  conceive  how  the  high  winter  temperature  must 
improve  the  flesh  and  flavour.  On  the  cold  system,  I 
can  vouch  they  are  not  worth  growing  in  England, 
except  for  curiosity;  but  in  a  sheltered  part  in  the 
flower-garden  the  bush  would  make  an  interesting 
group  with  the  Photinia  and  Stransvesia,  and  while 
they  were  young  they  might  be  sheltered  a  little  with 
some  dry  covering. 

I  must  notice  what  I  never  heard  of  before  respecting 
the  beautiful  Forsythia  viridissima,  the  same  plant 
being  again  exhibited  from  our  own  garden  at  Chiswick; 
and  in  the  lecture  about  it  it  was  said,  that  although 
this  plant  is  as  hardy  as  a  gooseberry-bush,  it  ought  to 
be  planted  against  a  south  wall,  “  where  it  would  be 
roasted  in  the  summer  and  well-ripened  in  the  autumn.” 
The  flowers  come  out  after  that  treatment  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  following  spring,  and  being  well  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  wall,  they  make  a  fine  show ;  but  when 
the  plant  is  in  the  shrubbery,  tbe  flowers  stand  no  time, 
being  as  susceptible  of  cold  winds  as  those  of  the  ca¬ 
mellia.  Let  all  our  cottage  gardeners  bear  this  in  mind, 
for,  old  as  I  am,  I  thought  I  was  well  paid  for  my 


journey  to  town  by  this  piece  of  useful  intelligence,  and 
the  more  so,  because  I  have  recommended  the  Forsythia 
to  be  planted  in  tbe  open  shrubbery  more  than  once  in 
these  pages ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  these  Londoners 
know  everything  better  that  we  do  in  the  country. 

A  great  nurseryman  once  told  me  that  he  had  fine 
tall  standards  of  the  common  broom  and  gorse,  or 
furze,  grafted  on  the  common  laburnum ;  "but  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  attention  more  to  the 
subject  of  inuring  half-hardy  plants  to  our  cold  climate 
by  means  of  grafting  them  on  hardier  stocks  of  their 
own  kinds.  There  are  hundreds  of  greenhouse  shrubs 
that  might  thus  be  turned  out  into  the  borders  during 
the  summer,  taken  up  and  potted  before  winter,  kept 
half  dry  for  three  or  four  months,  and  then  turned  out 
again.  After  a  few  years,  they  would  get  so  hardened, 
that  many  of  them  would  live  out  on  a  dry  soil  all  the 
year  round,  with  a  very  slight  protection.  Take  the 
genus  Acacia  for  instance,  and  you  might  select  twenty 
or  thirty  kinds  of  them  for  a  spring  garden,  if  they  were 
grafted  at  different  heights  on  one  of  the  “  green  wattles” 
of  Australia,  or  Acacia  dealbata,  the  hardiest  of  them 
all,  and  one  of  the  fastest  growers.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  we  had  a  bough  of  this  wattle  in  full  bloom  in 
Regent-street,  all  the  way  from  Exeter,  where  the  tree 
is  quite  hardy. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Suffolk,  the  other  day,  from  the 
friend  who  kept  his  Geraniums  among  the  shavings  over 
the  winter,  with  their  roots  sealed  in  damp  moss.  He 
says  dryness  is  the  great  secret  of  the  matter,  and  he 
adds,  “  but  you  must  never  make  both  ends  meet.”  Wet 
moss  is  as  essential  at  one  end,  as  dry  air  is  at  the 
other,  but  that  is  only  what  wo  have  all  along  been 
insisting ;  dry  air,  dry  covering,  of  which  the  best  is 
dry  pea-sticks  put  over  a  bed  with  dry  fern  over  them, 
so  as  to  let  in  the  dry  cold  winds,  and  keep  out  the  dry 
warm  sun  in  early  spring. 

When  I  come  to  describe  the  finishing  of  my  new 
cottages,  I  shall  introduce  an  entirely  new  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  half-hardy  things  over  the  winter,  at  very  little 
cost;  1  mean,  new  to  the  style  of  cottage  gardening. 
But  I  must  now  finish  my  saying  about  what  I  saw  at 
the  last  meeting  in  Regent-street.  The  first  plant  which 
took  my  attention  was  close  to  the  door;  and  whether 
it  was  from  the  effect  of  the  sudden  change  of  light,  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  mistook  it  for  an  artificial  plant  stuck 
all  over  with  starry  wax  flowers,  of  the  most  intense 
reddisli-pink  colour;  it  was  Boronia  triphylla,  the  best 
of  them  all,  and  in  the  lecture  it  was  said  to  be  as  easily 
grown  as  a  Diosma,  if  so,  every  one  ought  to  have  it,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  prettiest  plant  we  have  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Not  far  from  it  was  the  handsomest  plant  in 
the  whole  Chinese  flora,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  from  Mr. 
Appleby.  Mr.  For-tune  told  me,  on  the  spot,  he  did  not 
see  a  larger  specimen  of  it  in  China,  and  the  great 
lecturer  pointed  to  it  as  a  charming  plant  for  me  to 
write  of  in  The  Cottage  Gardener.  They  gave  it  too 
much  heat,  or  too  much  confinement,  however,  which 
made  the  flowers  come  paler  than  is  natural  to  them. 
They  all  say  it  is  as  hardy  as  a  crocus.  Mr.  Ingram, 
Her  Majesty’s  chief  gardener  at  Windsor,  sent  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Hybrid  Epacris  from  miniata;  the  flowers  were  of 
a  deep  vermillion,  the  white  of  the  parent  being  subdued 
altogether;  and  Mr.  Meredith,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  at  Clifden,  sent  a  splendid  specimen  of  a 
Hybrid  Begonia,  between  the  tall  B.  manicata  and  the 
dwarf  B.  hydro cotyli folia,  one  of  the  finest  crosses  I 
have  seen  for  years.  But  the  lecture  on  it  was  too  full 
for  my  limited  space  to  day.  D.  Beaton. 
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CAPE  HEATHS. 

(Continued  from  pay  e  334,  Vol.  vii.) 

Temperature — Winter  Blooming  Heaths. — Having 
adverted  in  my  last  article  to  the  potting  of  heaths,  and 
to  their  being  planted  out  in  beds  as  a  substitute  for  pot- 
|  ting,  1  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  matters  more  in 
j  detail,  that  have  hitherto  only  been  incidentally  alluded 
I  to,  and,  1st.,  as  respects  temperature. — We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  heaths  are  often,  as  respects  the  tops  at 
least,  subjected  to  a  low  temperature  on  the  mountains 
of  Cape  Colony.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  varieties  may 
be  kept  in  a  comparatively  low  temperature  in  winter  in 
this  country.  Growing  or  flowering  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  if  continued  any  length  of  time,  are  however 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  much  difference  in  many 
of  the  varieties  as  respects  hardiness.  Plants  of  varieties 
of  V entricosa,  Campamdata ,  Cennthoides,Tene!Ia ,  Gracilis, 
V/ilmoreana,  Linnceoicles,  Oafl'ra,  Persoluta,  Hyemalis, 
l  Hybrida ,  &c.  have  stood  1°  below  the  freezing  point  un¬ 
injured,  while  plants  of  Hartnalli,  Aristata  major, 
Cavendishii,  Ampidlacea,  Refulgens,  Inflata,  &c.  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  were  next  to  totally  destroyed.  In 
addition  to  some  kinds  being  less  hardy  than  others, 
much  would  also  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  plant  at 
the  time;  resting  rather  than  growing,  its  roots  supplied 
with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  but  the  soil  not  wet,  and 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  it  free  from  damp  fog  on 
the  one  hand,  or  a  dry  air  on  the  other,  while  in  the 
previous  season  the  wood  has  been  consolidated  and 
ripened  by  exposure  to  bright  sunlight  and  a  dryish  at¬ 
mosphere.  Had  we  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  dry 
season  in  the  South  of  Africa,  we  might  let  many  of  our 
heaths  stand  in  a  temperature  at  the  freezing  point  with¬ 
out  danger.  It  is  our  moist  climate,  always  furnishing 
a  stimulus  to  growth,  that  renders  them  so  easily  affected 
by  cold.  The  present  spring  has  had  its  fair  share  of 
cold,  frosty,  north  and  east  winds,  but  as  yet  they  have 
done  little  injury,  because  the  weather  has  been  so  dry ; 
vegetation  lias  not  progressed,  but  that  has  been  its 
safety.  A  thin  tube  filled  with  dry  material,  or  altogether 
empty,  will  not  be  hurt  by  frost.  A  similar  tube,  con¬ 
taining  fluid  matter,  would  soon  be  shivered  by  the  ex¬ 
pansion.  So  much  is  all  this  the  case,  that  they  who 
would  wish  to  acclimatize  tender  exotics,  must  depend 
for  their  success  on  short-jointed,  well-ripened,  slow- 
growing,  rather  than  luxuriant  wood. 

Our  treatment  of  Cape  heaths,  therefore,  must  be  re¬ 
gulated  not  so  much  by  any  abstract  rules  as  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case;  inattention  to  this  has  been 
attended  with  many  a  bitter  disappointment.  Plants  in¬ 
tended  to  bloom  in  summer,  kept  in  winter  in  an 
average  temperature  of  50°  to  suit  growing  and  blooming 
;  soft-wooded  plants,  will  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
shoots  loose-textured,  and  a  visit  paid  them  by  mildew. 
Plants  growing,  however,  slowly,  intended  to  bloom  in 
winter  and  spring,  cooled  down  and  frosted,  will  run  the 
risk  of  shedding  flowers  and  foliage  too.  That  Cape 
heaths  may  be  kept  safely  at  the  very  verge  of  the 
freezing  point,  nay,  several  degrees  below  it,  is  certain,  if 
all  the  circumstances  are  suitable.  It  is  equally  certain, 
that  attending  to  the  instructions  of  those  who  advocate 
a  low  temperature  for  heaths  in  winter,  who  speak  of 
letting  them  be  frozen  as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  with¬ 
out  erecting  one  finger-post  as  a  note  of  “  beware ,”  has 
too  successfully  cooled  the  ardour  of  many  an  anxious 
enthusiast.  What  may  be  done  by  experienced  hands  is 
not  so  much  the  question,  as  what  can  be  done  so  as  to 
ensure  safety  and  success  by  beginners. 

Leaving,  then,  the  summer  temperature  just  now  to 
take  care  of  itself,  as  unless,  in  circumstances  to  be  speci¬ 
fied,  exposure  in  a  free  atmosphere  to  the  expanding  in¬ 
fluence  of  heat  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  con¬ 
solidating  agency  of  light,  I  would  for  the  winter  recom¬ 


mend  40°  as  the  average  night  temperature  for  heaths 
and  heatheries  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  outside 
temperature  will  often  be  higher  than  that,  and  this  the 
heaths  should  have  the  advantage  of,  along  with  plenty 
of  air;  but,  unless  when  requisite  to  force  a  plant  into 
growth  or  bloom,  we  would  not  raise  the  temperature 
higher  by  means  of  pipes  and  flues.  In  very  severe 
frost  we  would  use  coverings,  and  allow  the  temperature 
to  fall  5°  or  7U  lower,  much  rather  than  5°  higher.  In 
all  cases,  hut  especially  with  such  hard  wooded  plants  as 
heaths,  whose  shoots  are  so  easily  robbed  of  their 
moisture,  the  true  point  of  safety  is  to  approximate  the 
temperature  inside  and  outside  of  the  house  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  will  permit.  Not  so  long  ago,  our 
forcing  gardeners  would  insist  upon  the  proscribed 
degree  of  temperature,  no  matter  what  the  weather. 
These  things  are  better  understood  now,  and  much 
saving  in  labour,  and  expense  for  fuel,  has  been  the 
consequence.  The  best  heat  is  sun-heat,  and  the 
cheapest  too,  though  many  of  us  recollect  shadings 
during  the  days,  and  firings  at  nights,  when  under  a 
more  natural  system  neither  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary.  Extremes,  sooner  or  later,  will  always  meet  in 
their  effects.  A  low,  dry,  fiosty  air,  a  comparatively  high 
temperature  with  such  weather  outside,  and  little  or  no 
covering  on  the  glass,  have  exactly  the  same  effects  ;  they 
both  rob  the  plants  of  their  juices,  that  is,  technically, 
scald  and  burn  them.  This  has,  however,  been  several 
times  alluded  to  in  detail.  Keeping  these  jottings  in 
view,  the  temperature  of  40°  in  ordinary  circumstances 
will  be  found  a  good  average  one.  The  plants  will  not 
become  lanky  or  drawn,  and  for  those  in  bloom,  or 
coming  into  bloom,  a  rise  of  10°  from  sunshine  will  be 
sufficient.  When  there  is  no  sun,  and  the  weather  is 
cold,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  5°  during  the  day  by 
artificial  means.  If  more  is  attempted,  water  should  be 
supplied  on  paths  and  evaporating  pans,  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  thus  may  be  supplied  with  moisture,  instead  of 
taking  it  from,  and  thus  cooling,  the  soil  in  the  pots.  Tn 
very  severe  weather,  instead  of  using  much  artificial 
heat  during  the  day,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  house 
covered. 

These  remarks  will  apply  to  all  heaths  blooming  in 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  To  bring  those  blooming 
late  in  autumn  into  the  list,  however,  we  must  suppose 
them  to  be  kinds  that  require  little  pruning,  or  that  that 
pruning  is  deferred  until  the  lengthening  days  of  spring. 
This  is  on  the  principle  that  after  pruning  back  free- 
growing  kinds,  it  is  advisable  to  break  the  plants  in  a 
temperature  some  5*  or  10°  higher  than  that  they  for¬ 
merly  stood  in.  We  have  little  fear  in  spring  of  the 
heat  that  comes  from  the  sun,  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air  in  unison,  when  that  air,  from  being  frosty,  is  not  too 
dry.  Anything  as  respects  temperature  in  summer  and 
early  autumn  would  come  more  appropriately  under  a 
few  words  on  position.  Any  shading  and  petting  they  i 
may  require  during  these  periods,  is  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  roots  than  the  tops;  but  whilst  the  want  of  much 
stimulus  in  winter  is  a  luxury  to  Cape  heaths  in  general, 
there  is  a  very  useful  section  that  will  stand  well  from 
•r>°  to  10°  more  heat  then,  namely 

The  heaths  that  J doom  freely  in  winter  and  spring. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  group 
for  all  lovers  of  floral  beauty,  and  who  have  only  one 
house  to  depend  upon.  Wherever  there  is  a  brick-pit, 
or  turf-pit  for  summer  use,  this  section  may  be  managed 
successfully  in  a  bouse  which  is  devoted  in  summer  to 
the  growing  of  a  crop  of  grapes.  Many  of  our  economi¬ 
cal  friends  strive  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  agree¬ 
able,  and  these  come  in  as  nice  auxiliaries,  either  by 
themselves,  or  in  unison  with  epacrises,  a  few  cytisuses, 
acacias,  and  winter  blooming  cinerarias,  primulas,  and 
bulbs.  In  such  a  mixed  house  they  would  be  quite  at 
home  after  being  settled  in  the  airiest  part.  Even  a 
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vinery,  if  allowed  to  break  naturally,  would  just  suit 
them.  An  average  temperature  of  45°,  with  a  rise  of 
from  5°  to  10°  from  sunshine,  would  not  unduly  accele¬ 
rate  the  swelling  of  the  buds  of  the  vines,  while  it 
would  he  sufficient  to  open  the  flower-buds  of  the 
heaths  freely.  The  most  of  them,  thus  grown,  would 
be  fading  by  the  time  the  buds  of  the  vines  had  broken, 
when  they  might  he  cut  hack  and  pruned.  The  higher 
temperature  and  closer  atmosphere  would  cause  them  to 
break  freely,  and  before  the  foliage  of  the  vines  caused 
too  much  shade  they  would  be  tit  to  he  removed  to  the 
brick  or  earth  pit,  to  finish  the  growth  and  ripen  the 
new  wood,  ready  to  he  brought  hack  again  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter.  In  fact,  the  treatment  detailed  as 
suitable  to  epacris,  would  just  suit  this  hardy  hut 
beautiful  and  useful  section.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
those  that  will  answer  best  for  this  purpose.  The  first 
have  small  flowers,  hut  bloom  most  profusely.  The 
second  have  mostly  largish  flowers,  and  bloom  also 
freely. 

1st.  E.  floribundot,  pale  pink;  persoluta,  purple;  per- 
soluta  rubra,  red  ;  persoluta  alba ,  white  ;  Caffra,  white  ; 
regerminans,  red ;  regerminans  alba,  white ;  gracilis 
autumnalis ,  red  ;  gracilis  vernalis,  red. 

2nd.  E.  hyemalis,  pinkish  red ;  rubra  callg.v,  white, 
tipped  with  pink ;  Wilmoreana,  pinkish ;  Linnaeana, 
purplish  red ;  Linnaoides  superba,  purple,  whitish , 
vernalis,  pink  ;  perspicua  nana,  pink  ;  cerinthoides, 
scarlet ;  cerinthoides  superba,  scarlet  ;  cerinthoides 
coronata,  scarlet,  fine;  preestans,  white;  exurgans, 
and  varieties,  orange  ;  Monsoneana,  white,  &c.,  &c. 

R.  Fish. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  NEPENTHES. 

(Coni biued  from  page  383,  Vol.  vii.) 

Situation. — Though  these  singular  plants  may  he 
!  grown  in  the  warmest  part  of  a  common  stove,  yet  to 
grow  them  finely  and  to  the  greatest  perfection,  a  house 
devoted  entirely  to  them  is  very  desirable.  Those  who 
i  cidtivate  orchids  may  manage  them  very  satisfactorily 
!  by  placing  them  at  one  end  ;  in  such  a  situation  they 
i  thrive  well  in  the  orchid-house  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
I  Kew,  and  also  in  the  orchid-house  at  The  Poles,  near 
Ware,  belonging  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.  Mr.  Rucker 
cultivated  them  in  a  house  with  a  large  tank  in  the 
centre,  in  which  were  grown  the  better  kinds  of  stove 
aquatics.  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  who  possess,  per¬ 
haps,  the  finest  collection  in  Europe,  cultivate  them  in 
a  house  by  themselves,  and  with  the  greatest  success. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  splendid 
specimens  they  exhibited  last  summer  at  the  exhibitions 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  and  in 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick.  No  doubt  numbers  of  our 
readers  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them,  and  must  have 
been  surprised  and  delighted  with  such  a  grand  display 
of  these  singularly  interesting,  curious,  and  well-grown 
plants.  At  Pine-Apple  Place  they  are  growing  in  a  pro- 
pagating-house  for  stove  plants,  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  which  is  considerably  more  than  the  stove.  There  is 
j  a  tank  of  hot  water  under  a  bed  of  tanner’s  hark,  which 
keeps  it  at  a  regular  high  temperature.  The  pots  con¬ 
taining  the  plants  are  set  upon  the  hark,  and  green 
living  moss  is  worked  in  amongst  the  pots,  brought  up 
to  a  level  with  the  rims,  and  a  thin  covering  over  the 
earth  in  the  pots.  In  this  situation  tiiey  grow  and 
flourish  well.  All  these  instances  of  various  modes  of 
growing  them  are  given  in  the  hope  that  some  one  or  ! 
other  may  he  made  available  to  such  cultivators  as  may  ; 
read  our  periodical,  and  may  he  desirous  to  grow  one  or 
more  of  these  curious  plants. 

Soil. — The  roots  of  Nepenthes  are  black,  tough,  and 
wiry,  hut  by  no  means  fibrous;  they  run  amongst  the 


open  loose  surface  in  their  native  habitats,  which  sur¬ 
face  is  formed  by  fallen  leaves,  hits  of  sticks,  and  the 
moss  that  springs  up  amongst  and  over  them,  the  whole 
resting  upon  a  rocky  substratum,  constantly  moist  by 
the  trickling  water  descending  from  the  heights.  This 
we  imitate  by  procuring  fibrous  peat,  small  stones,  half- 
rotten  leaves,  and  bog  moss ;  the  latter  to  preponderate 
considerably  above  the  rest.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  for  though  these  plants  love  moisture  they  do 
not  like  stagnant  water.  They  will  even  grow  mid¬ 
dling  well  in  nothing  but  sphagnum;  but  the  above 
addenda  will  he  found  to  cause  them  to  grow  much 
stronger,  and  produce  larger  and  finer  pitchers. 

Propagation. — By  Cuttings.  This  once  was  thought 
very  difficult,  but  perseverance  and  art  have  succeeded 
in  propagating  them  readily  by  this  method.  The  best 
cuttings  are  made  with  single  buds  with  a  leaf  attached. 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  a  plant  down  and  divide 
the  stem  into  lengths,  one  leaf  to  each.  The  cut  should 
he  just  in  the  centre,  between  each  leaf ;  if  the  cut  is 
made  close  to  the  leaf  it  is  almost  sure  to  perish,  hut 
if  there  is  a  portion  of  the  stem  (about  an  inch  or  two 
long)  left  below  it,  and  the  cuttings  are  placed  in  right 
compost,  and  in  a  right  heat,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
strike  root.  The  leaves  must  he  left  entire  and  unmu- 
tilated  ;  the  least  wound  or  crush  will  cause  them  to 
decay  rapidly,  and  if  the  leaf  decays  the  hud  and  stem 
,  will  surely  follow.  Young  side,  or  even  leading,  shoots 
1  with  two  or  three  leaves  on  the  top,  and  a  portion  of  the 
'  stem  below,  will  strike  root  if  very  carefully  managed; 
hut  on  account  of  the  wood  in  that  part  being  very 
tender,  succulent,  and  full  of  sap,  they  are  far  more 
liable  to  decay  than  the  more  woody  part  of  the  stem 
with  an  older  and  less  sappy  leaf  attached  to  each  divi¬ 
sion.  The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  size  of  the  pots, 
and  the  material  in  which  to  plant  the  cuttings.  The 
pots  should  be  small,  not  more  than  three  inches  across, 
and  a  single  cutting  should  he  put  into  each,  not  in  the 
middle,  hut  close  to  the  side.  The  material  or  compost 
should  be  made  as  follows: — sphagnum,  or  hog  moss, 
chopped  very  small,  finely-sifted  peat  soil,  and  silver 
sand,  in  equal  quantities;  place  about  an  inch  of 
small  broken  potsherds  at  the  bottom,  fill  in  the  com 
post  quite  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  make  it 
firm;  then  take  a  short  stick,  rather  thicker  than  the 
thickest  cutting,  thrust  this  dibber  down  the  side  of  the 
pot,  draw  it  out  again,  and  immediately  put  in  the  cut¬ 
ting,  close  the  compost  firmly  to  it,  and  so  proceed  till 
all  the  cuttings  are  put  in.  Now,  in  order  to  cause  them 
to  grow,  they  must  have  bottom  heat;  where  there  is  the 
convenience  of  a  bed  of  tanner’s  bark  in  good  heat,  that  J 
is  an  excellent  situation  for  them.  Put  on  it  a  thin  | 
covering  of  coal  ashes  or  sand,  press  it  down  firmly,  and 
set  the  pots  of  cuttings  upon  it.  To  prevent  the  leaves 
|  from  hanging  down  over  the  pot  sides,  tie  each  upright 
neatly  to  a  stick,  and  then  cover  them  tightly  with  a  , 
hand-light ;  if  it  has  a  moveable  top  it  will  he  the  more 
convenient,  because  the  top  can  he  lifted  off  easily  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  pots  to  examine  the  cuttings ;  give 
them  water  when  the  compost  becomes  dry,  remove  any 
that  may  die,  and  give  any  other  little  attention  they  may 
require ;  shade  them  from  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  in  this  situation  they  may  remain  quite  close  till 
they  show  evident  signs  of  growth.  Then  give  a  little 
air  daily,  and  gradually  inure  them  to  hear  the  full  light 
of  the  day.  Examine  them  occasionally  by  turning 
one  of  the  most  forward  in  growth  out  of  the  pot  to  see 
if  roots  are  formed,  and  as  soon  as  that  takes  place  give  j 
them  larger  pots,  and  treat  them  like  the  established  ; 
plants. 

By  Heed.. —  It  was  stated  in  our  first  paper  on  this 
subject,  that  the  Nepenthes  is  a  dioecious  plant,  that  is, 
it  hears  female  flowers  on  one  plant  and  male  flowers  on 
another,  and  that  in  order  to  produce  seed,  it  is  necessary 
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to  dust  the  pollen  of  the  male  plant  upon  the  stigma 
of  the  female.  Now  whenever  this  can  be  accomplished 
I  they  produce  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  and  when  that 
is  the  case,  save  it  and  sow  it  in  shallow  pans,  in  a 
high  temperature  ;  transplant  the  seedlings,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  into  nursery  rows  in  a  shallow  pot, 
i  and  when  they  are  large  enough  into  small  pots  singly, 
in  the  same  compost  as  that  recommended  for  cuttings. 
These  quickly  make  good  plants,  and  produce  pitchers 
sooner  even  than  cuttings.  T.  Appleby. 

_ 


|  CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

{Continued from  page  400,  Vol.  vii.) 

Buddtng  and  Pruning. — In  our  last  number  the 
mode  of  budding  upon  the  wild  briar  was  described. 
The  roses  so  increased  are  for  growing  in  the  open 
border,  to  produce  cut  flowers  for  the  exhibition  table. 
That  kind  of  stock  will  answer  tolerably  also  for  pot 
culture,  if  worked  low,  that  is,  budded  about  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  high  on  the  stock.  There  is,  however,  a  stock 
which  we  think  much  better  adapted  for  that  purpose — 
it  is  called  the  Manetti  stock,  and  is  itself  a  kind  of 
cultivated  rose.  The  advantages  of  using  this  as  a 
stock  are — it  is  as  easily  struck  from  cuttings  as  a 
willow;  it  roots  more  freely  than  the  dog-rose;  it  scarcely 
ever  sends  up  suckers;  and  experience  has  proved  that 
the  more  delicate  Bourbon,  China,  and  Tea-scented 
roses  grow  much  more  freely  on  it  than  any  other,  or 
even  than  on  their  own  roots.  About  three  weeks  ago  we 
visited  the  rose-garden  of  Mr.  T.  Appleby,  at  the  Rose- 
mount  Nursery,  York,  and  saw  hundreds  of  the  newest 
and  more  tender  roses  cultivated  in  pots  and  budded 
upon  this  stock.  Their  growth  was  really  surprising. 
In  a  house  very  gently  heated,  many  that  had  been 
budded  only  last  August  had  made  healthy  shoots  more 
that  a  foot  long ;  scarcely  any  had  failed,  and  all  were 
progressing  wonderfully.  The  good  qualities  of  this 
stock  are  justly  and  highly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Appleby, 
who  cultivates  it  by  thousands,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
working  or  budding,  and  also  for  sale.  He  puts  in  the 
cuttings  in  nursery-rows  early  in  spring,  and  they  grow 
so  quickly  that  they  are  fit  to  bud  the  same  summer, 
will  grow  the  succeeding  spring,  and  be  fit  to  remove 
in  the  autumn.  This  applies  to  the  stocks  in  the  open 
ground.  In  pots  the  operation  is  still  quicker;  they 
may  he  grafted  in  spring,  and  he  fit  to  be  disposed  of. 
or  repotted  for  blooming,  in  autumn.  The  Manetti 
stocks  should  be  struck  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  pots, 
and  he  potted  singly  into  4^-inch  pots.  If  strong  enough, 
they  may  be  budded  or  whip-grafted  as  soon  as  fresh 
roots  are  formed.  We  strongly  recommend  this  stock 
to  our  readers,  whether  they  are  growers  for  sale,  gar¬ 
deners,  amateurs,  or  cottagers. 

Pruning. — This  is  a  most  important  operation  in 
the  culture  of  the  rose,  and  requires  considerable  fore¬ 
thought  and  experience.  The  pruning  must  not  be 
uniform,  for  some  varieties  are  strong  growers,  others 
are  weak  growers ;  some  bear  their  flowers  on  short 
I  spurs,  whilst  the  greater  number  bear  them  on  terminal 
shoots ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  know  all  these  pecu¬ 
liarities  before  the  knife  is  applied  at  all.  Fortunately, 
the  varieties  requiring  such  distinction  in  pruning  are 
easily  known,  and  many  of  them  are  very  numerous. 
To  understand  this  perfectly,  or,  at  least,  to  a  degree 
sufficiently  perfect,  we  shall  divide  them  into  such 
as  require  close  pruning,  such  as  only  require  mo¬ 
derately  shortening,  and,  lastly,  such  as  require  only 
to  he  thinned-out,  without  shortening  or  cutting-in  the 
leading  branches. 

1.  Roses  requiring  'close  pruning. — By  this  term  is 
j  meant  to  cut  in  the  wood  made  the  previous  year  to 


within  three  or  four  buds  of  the  base  of  each  shoot. 
Under  this  head  we  class  Provence  and  Moss  roses, 
excepting  two  or  three  very  strong  growers,  which  will  ( 
be  noticed  presently;  also  the  Damask,  Alba,  Gallica,  \ 
Hybrid  Provence,  Damask  Perpetual ,  the  weak-growing 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  u-eak -growing  Bourbons ,  the 
weak-growing  Noisettes ,  the  China ,  and  the  Tea-scented. 
All  the  roses  that  are  classed  under  these  heads,  with 
the  exception  of  strong-growers,  require  to  be  closely 
pruned.  The  best  season  for  this  operation  is  about 
the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March.  If  pruned 
much  earlier,  the  buds  will  break,  and  probably  be 
caught  and  injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  If  the  heads 
are  crowded  too  much,  thin  out  some  of  the  weaker  old 
branches,  leaving  the  rest  so  as  to  form  an  open, 
compact  bush. 

2.  Such  as  only  require  moderately  shortening. — These 
are  strong,  robust  growers,  and  if  cut  in  close,  would 
generally  produce  few  flowers,  and  abundance  of  coarse 
strong  shoots.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
varieties  : — All  the  strong-growing  Moss  roses,  especially 
such  as  Moss  Catherine  An  Luxembourg,  Countess  de  Noe , 
Du  Luxembourg ,  Lanei,  Princess  Adelaide,  and  De  Vi  el- 
lard;  also  hybrids  of  Chinese,  Bourbon,  and  Noisettes  ; 
all  climbing  roses,  except  the  Banksian  varieties ;  also 
the  strong  growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Comte  Bobrinsky,  Comtesse  de  Rambuteau,  Gloire  de 
Rosamene,  and  such  like ;  the  strong-growing  Bourbon, 
and  the  strong -growing  Noisettes.  These  require  the 
shoots  to  be  thinned-out,  and  very  little  shortened ;  the 
season  for  the  operation  in  early  spring. 

3.  Such  as  require  only  to  have  their  shoots  thinned-out, 
leaving  the  moderately  strong  shoots  without  pruning 
in  scarcely  any.  Under  this  head  we  include*  the 
Scotch  dwarf  roses,  the  Austrian  Briar,  Harrisohii  and 
Persian  Yellow,  the  Sweet  Briars,  the  Banksian,  the 
Rosa  multiflora,  the  Macartney,  and  the  Perpetual 
Scotch.  These  require  only  their  strong,  over-robust 
shoots  pruning  clean  away,  and  the  best  time  for  the 
operation  is  about  Midsummer.  The  moderately-grow¬ 
ing  shoots  should  be  kept  growing  until  they  reach  the 
height  of  the  wall  or  paling,  excepting  the  Scotch  va¬ 
rieties  {Rosa  spinosissima) ,  which  are  dwarfs,  and  should 
be  grown  on  their  own  roots  as  compact  bushes.  When 
the  shoots  of  these  become  long,  weak,  and  straggling, 
cut  them  in  pretty  severely,  sacrificing  one  year’s  bloom 
for  the  sake  of  throwing  fresh  vigour  into  the  plants. 
This  may  require  to  be  done  once  in  five  or  six 
years.  If  the  others  become  naked  towards  the  bottom, 
train  in  a  fresh  strong  shoot  or  two  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trees,  thinning-out  some  of  the  weakest  branches 
to  make  room  for  the  young  strong  shoots;  and 
as  these  advance  from  year  to  year,  clear  away  the 
exhausted  old  shoots  to  make  room  for  them.  Do  this 
gradually,  or  there  will  be  few  flowers,  till  they  become 
furnished  with  weak  flower-bearing  branches. 

T.  Appleby. 

{To  be  continued.) 


EARLY  TURNIPS. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  hardihood  of  this  plant, 
there  are  few  things  more  difficult  to  procure  at  an  early 
period  than  good  sweet  turnips;  and  the  many  mishaps 
the  first  sowing  is  subject  to  renders  this  crop  more  pre¬ 
carious  than  many  others.  True,  the  seed  vegetates  as 
quickly  as  any  seed,  but  birds,  slugs,  &c.,  seem  to  regard 
these  seedlings  as  their  own,  and  very  often  the  result, 
proves  their  claims  to  have  been  well  founded.  But 
another  enemy  too  often  assails  them,  and  that  is  cold, 
uugenial  weather,  and  we  have  so  often  witnessed  its 
baneful  effects,  that  we  are  converts  to  the  popular  belief 
that  a  very  slight  touch  of  frost,  while  the  plant  is  in 
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I  seed-leaf,  causes  it  to  run  to  seed  afterwards,  before  it 
J  forms  anything  of  a  bulb  ;  in  what  way  to  account  for 
this  we  are  at  a  loss,  but  as  we  would  rather  retard  this 
part  of  the  progress,  we  must  protect  our  crop  from  this 
i  iron  king’s  forcing  properties ;  and  as  a  bunch  of  nice 
'  young  turnips  are  always  acceptable  in  the  kitchen,  we 
must  see  what  can  be  done  to  hasten  them  on. 

Some  cultivators  sow  their  first  crop  under  trees, 
thinking  the  shade  lessens  the  tendency  to  run  to  seed, 
while  others  sow  on  the  warmest  border  they  have,  and 
are  too  often  deceived  by  the  whole  crop  showing  blue 
in  the  centre  all  at  once — a  sure  sign  of  their  running 
away ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  sow  on  some 
prepared  bed  under  glass,  and,  forgetting  to  give  them 
their  due  of  water,  &c.,  are  mortified  by  the  same  results; 
while  the  patient  horticulturist  sows  Ins  seed  on  some 
border  not  too  dry,  and,  spreading  a  few  boughs  over 
the  ground,  is  enabled  to  cover  his  crop  up  at  nights 
with  garden  mats,  but  even  that  is  not  always  a  suc¬ 
cessful  mode  of  doing  it;  so  that,  after  adopting  many 
plans,  we  have  found  out  that  early  sowing  is  rarely 
to  be  depended  on,  and  we  seldom  sow  the  principal 
spring  crop  before  the  first  of  April.  A  small  quantity 
is  generally  sown  before  that  time  on  a  bed  prepared  by 
digging  a  sort  of  trench,  which  is  filled  with  leaves,  or 
other  gentle  heating  matter,  over  which  the  soil  is 
spread,  and  the  seed  sown,  and  defended  from  cold 
rains,  frosty  mornings,  &c.,  by  any  contrivance  we  find 
handy  at  the  time,  and  often  a  few  boughs  supporting 
garden  mats  serves  the  purpose  pretty  well.  Of  course 
glass  would  be  better,  but  the  many  demands  there  are 
ou  that  article  at  this  season  makes  it  very  scarce.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  good  new  seed  is  also 
indispensable,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  run  away  than  that 
of  older  date.  The  best  variety  is  the  Snowball,  it  being 
more  globular  in  shape  than  the  Dutch,  but  the  latter  is 
equally  hardy,  as  is  also  the  American  Stone.  The 
principal  merit  is  earliness,  and  the  quality  of  resisting 
that  natural  tendency  they  have  to  run  to  seed,  which 
they  sometimes  do  when  least  expected,  and  as  it  were 
from  mere  motives  of  caprice ;  certainly  sudden  atmo¬ 
spheric  changes,  or  a  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  may 
have  a  great  influence  in  the  matter,  yet  we  know  of  no 
other  crop  over  which  we  have  so  little  control  as  this, 
unless  we  adopt  the  extravagant  plan  of  growing  them 
under  glass,  which  the  requirements  of  other  things  are 
likely  to  deny.  We  therefore  advise  our  amateur  friends 
to  sow  their  early  turnips  in  more  places  than  one,  so  j 
that  if  one  fails  (as  may  very  likely  happen)  another 
may  succeed,  besides  which,  they  must  not  forget  to  sow 
in  succession  as  well,  and  to  be  sure  to  guard  against 
those  insidious  enemies  the  slug,  fly,  birds,  &c.,  to  which 
the  cabbage-wort  family  are  exposed. 

We  remember  once  sowing  a  plot  of  early  turnips  in 
a  very  wet  spring,  in  which  the  first-named  of  these 
marauders  abounded  in  great  numbers  ;  and  a  large 
dog,  who  by  virtue  of  some  of  his  real  or  imaginary 
services  had  access  to  the  garden,  took  a  fancy  to  make 
the  turnip  bed  his  basking  place,  and  presently  had 
flattened  the  centre  of  it  as  hard  as  a  road-side  footpath : 
this  was  just  before  the  plants  made  their  appearance. 
Incensed  at  what  I  thought  an  irretrievable  injury,  I  had 
the  dog  denied  the  garden,  and  contemplated  re-sowing 
the  spot,  but  other  pressing  work  prevented  it  being- 
done  immediately,  and  the  seed  vegetated,  and  though 
with  lime,  soot,  and  other  preventives,  we  tried  to  save 
our  crop,  the  part  on  which  our  canine  friend  had 
operated  was  the  only  one  where  we  could  save  a  plant, 
and  ou  it  they  did  well.  This  lesson,  like  that  of  many 
others  (the  result  of  accident),  1  determined  not  to  throw 
away,  and  have  frequently  since  had  recourse  to  beating 
or  flattening  the  top  of  beds  of  seeds  of  that  kind  ;  but 
the  above  case  was  one  out  of  the  usual  way— the  ground 
was  naturally  stiff,  and  a  wet  spring  had  made  it  ad¬ 


visable  to  lay  it  as  open  as  possible,  in  order  to  benefit 
by  the  kindly  influence  of  the  atmosphere;  but  then  its 
openness  afforded  so  many  retreats  for  those  enemies  of 
infant  vegetation,  that  a  medium  less  congenial  to  their 
growth  seemed  the  only  one  capable  of  saving  them 
from  annihilation;  and  that  sealed-up  condition  of  the 
ground,  though  unable  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  j 
cotyledons  of  seeds  near  its  surface,  was  such  as  to  pre-  | 
sent  a  barrier  to  the  upward  advances  of  those  enemies  1 
ensconced  below,  until  such  time  as  the  plants  were 
better  able  to  resist  their  attacks. 

Sundries.— The  fine  dry  weather  in  March  has  made 
the  ground  in  fine  order  for  sowing,  or  planting,  any¬ 
thing  the  season  requires,  so  that  we  suppose  the  cul¬ 
tivator  will  have  put  in  all  his  spring  crops.  If  not,  we 
entreat  him  not  to  delay  another  day  in  sowing  or  plant¬ 
ing  everything  which  has  not  a  tropical  origin.  Of  this 
latter  class  are  Kidney  Beans,  ridge  Cucumbers,  Marrows, 
&c.,  but  these  things  must  be  forwarded  under  glass,  in 
order  to  plant  out  when  all  danger  from  frost  shall  have 
passed  away ;  but  seeds  of  Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram, 
Savory,  &c.,  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and, 
if  not  done  before,  the  principal  crop  of  Celery  ought 
also  to  be  sown,  and  a  part  of  that  sown  under  glass 
some  time  ago  must  be  forwarded  by  pricking  out  in 
pans,  boxes,  &c.,  prior  to  finally  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  principal  crop  of  Carrots  may  now 
be  sown,  and  Peas  and  Beans  sown  in  succession,  as 
likewise  must  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  and  sundry  other 
crops,  besides  which  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  order 
and  neatness  in  ail  that  is  done.  J.  Robson. 


THE  GOLDEN  AND  THE  SILVER  PHEASANTS. 

( Continued  from  pa  ye  404,  Vol.  vii.) 

Of  hybrid  golden  pheasants,  M.  Temminck  thus  speaks  : — 

“  Another  sort  of  mongrel,  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
(than  that  between  the  common  pheasant  and  the  common 
fowl),  is  the  offspring  of  tlxe  golden  pheasant  with  the  com¬ 
mon  or  Colchic  pheasant.  This  bird,  adorned  with  a 
dazzling  livery,  has  lived  several  years  in  my  menagerie;  its 
skin  is  now  in  my  cabinet. 

“The  bird  I  am  now  describing  is  the  produce  of  a  male 
golden  pheasant  with  the  lien  of  the  common  pheasant ;  its 
magnificent  plumage,  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  elegant  attire  of  the  golden 
pheasant. 

“  This  hybrid  was  not  hatched  in  my  menagerie.  I  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  a  dealer  in  birds,  who  offered  it  to  me  as  a 
new  species  of  exotic  pheasant;  a  fraud  which  was  made 
plausible  by  the  novelty  and  brightness  of  the  colours  which 
overspread  the  plumage  of  this  bird.  I  managed  to  prove 
to  him  its  true  origin,  and  he  ended  by  confessing  that  he 
had  procured  it  from  a  menagerie  in  Brabant.  Being  curious 
to  make  experiments  with  this  pheasant,  i  bought  it ;  my 
intention  was  to  assure  myself  whether  it  were  a  sterile  or 
mule  animal.  I  immediately  lavished  upon  it  all  sorts  of 
nourishing  and  stimulating  food;  it  was  confined  in  a  ward 
communicating,  by  means  of  some  bars,  with  one  containing 
some  hens  of  the  common  pheasant,  which  I  judged  fittest 
for  the  purpose;  towards  the  time  of  mating,  I  allowed  him 
access  to  the  ward  with  the  hens.  They  were  not  ill-treated ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  natural  impulse  was  expressed  in  an 
unequivocal  manner  by  the  actions  of  the  male  ;  the  naked 
part  of  the  cheeks  was  coloured  with  a  livelier  scarlet,  Ac. 
When  I  found  that  no  young  were  produced  with  the  hens 
of  the  common  pheasant,  a  second  year  1  tried  hens  of  the 
golden  pheasant,  with  the  same  result.  Every  experiment  I 
tried,  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  this  mule  bird  was 
unfertile. 

“  I  have  since  made  many  attempts  to  obtain  similar 
mules  from  the  male  golden  pheasant,  and  the  female  com¬ 
mon  pheasant,  but  all  my  trouble  has  been  thrown  away ; 
the  eggs  which  I  obtained  were  almost  always  clear. 

“  Buffon  mentions  two  hybrids  which  he  obtained  from 
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the  hen  golden  pheasant,  and  the  male  of  the  common  sort; 
the  result  was  two  pheasants  much  resembling  ours,  still 
with  badly  tinted  plumage,  and  with  only  a  few  yellow 
feathers  on  the  head.  These  two  young  male  hybrids  having 
been  put  with  common  pheasant  liens,  from  one  was  pro¬ 
duced  a  female  chick  which  always  remained  unproductive, 
the  other  cock  continued  unproductive  for  four  years  that 
observations  were  made  upon  him.” 

M.  Temminck  gives  a  long  and  minute  description  of 
his  hybrid  bird,  which  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  translate 
here,  as  no  two  such  hybrids  would  probably  be  exactly 
alike. 

The  chick  of  the  silver  pheasant,  when  first  hatched, 
has  not  any  very  decided  markings.  The  back  is  irregularly 
streaked  with  umber  brown  on  a  light  fawn  ground,  after  the 
manner  of  tortoise-shell,  and  the  under  parts  arc  light.  The 
feet  and  legs  are  a  pinky-yellow,  the  claws  white ;  bill  light 
horn  colour;  eyes  large  and  full,  and  dark  brown,  with  a 
lighter  iris.  From  the  outward  corner  of  the  eye  is  a 
narrow^  dark-brown  stripe,  extending  downwards  partly  down 
the  neck.  When  the  chicks  issue  from  the  shell,  the 
feather-cases  of  the  quills  are  fully  developed,  with  the 
feathers  protruding  from  the  tips  of  some  of  them.  These, 
i  as  well  as  the  wing  coverts,  grow  with  great  rapidity,  while 
the  tail  plumage  makes  no  progress  from  the  state  of  down. 
Thus  the  urgent  wants  of  the  creature  are  first  provided 
for;  the  instruments  of  flight  are  given  to  it,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  superfluities  of  clothing  and  adornment  are 
added.  At  this  early  stage  their  diet  seems  to  consist 
entirely  of  insects  and  green  vegetables. 

It  does  not  appear  a  good  practice  to  hatch  common 
chickens  in  the  same  brood  with  little  pheasants,  as  is  so 
generally  done  with  turkeys,  for  they  devour  the  delicate 
ingredients  of  their  mess,  such  as  ant’s  eggs  and  minced 
meat,  with  so  much  greediness,  as  materially  to  diminish 
the  quantity  left  for  the  deliberate-eating  pheasant-chicks. 
They,  in  fact,  starve  them  to  death,  by  appropriating  so  large 
a  share  of  their  indispensable  allowance  of  dainties.  One 
of  these  is  fresh  beef  chopped  fine.  The  chicks  are  apt  to 
refuse  groats  and  farinaceous  diet,  but  are  better  pleased 
with  ant’s  eggs,  together  with  hard-boiled  eggs  minced  with 
lettuce-leaves.  For  adult  birds,  buckwheat  is  good  food ; 
but  they  do  well  on  wheat  and  barley,  with  a  few  white  peas 
occasionally,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Blyth  informs  me  that  numerous  pheasants,  too, 
have  the  same  habit  (as  the  fowls  mentioned  in  Ornamental 
Poultry,  p.  ’178,  second  edition),  of  retiring  to  take  a  nap  at 
noon;  “but,”  he  adds,  “you  must  know  what  an  Indian 
jungle  is,  before  you  venture  to  pot  them,  at,  roost,  as  you 
suggest !  ”  The  caution  is  kindly  meant,  if  the  pheasant 
jungles  are  frequented  by  the  same  pleasant  company  as 
those  where  the  still  more  gorgeous  pea-fowl  dwell.  These, 
he  says,  “are  abundant  in  Indian  jungles;  and  wherever 
this  bird  and  the  Axis  deer  are  very  numerous,  there  tigers 
are  sure  to  abound  also.” 

(To  he  continued.) 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By  Henry  Wenmcm  Neuman ,  Esq. 

(Continued from  page  407,  J'ol.  vii.) 

INSTINCT  OF  BEES. 

Apibus  partem  divina:  mentis. — Virgil. 

(To  bees  is  given  of  the  divine  mind.) 

Tins  is  a  point  on  which  there  are  different  opinions ; 
some  naturalists  degrading  the  insects’  faculties  as  if  they 
I  were  mere  automatons.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Divine 
wisdom  has  endowed  these  insects  with  most  extraordinary 
j  acuteness.  No  bee  which  is  unable  to  work  is  suffered  to 
remain  an  hour  in  the  hive  ;  any  bodily  defect  in  a  worker  is 
I  instantly  perceived,  and  it  is  expelled.  How  often  have  I 
placed  a  disabled  bee  at  the  entrance,  but  the  moment  the 
!  guards  come  up  to  him,  his  unfortunate  situation  is  known, 
and  he  is  again  carried  out  and  dropped — if  a  stranger, 
instantly  killed. 

In  showery  weather,  when  the  bees  are  knocked  down  and 


benumbed,  I  have  picked  up  hundreds  at  different  times, 
and  placed  them  near  the  door.  The  guards  immediately 
run  out,  and  as  quickly  offer  each  beuumbed  bee  every 
assistance,  and  all  allow  it  to  “  pass  muster  ”  if  belonging  to 
the  hive.  This  quickness  of  perception  is  astonishing,  and 
it  is  exemplified  in  the  same  manner  if  an  attempt  be  made 
to  introduce  a  strange  bee  from  another  hive,  which  they 
immediately  attack  and  kill. 

I  mentioned  in  another  place  my  successful  endeavour 
to  introduce  a  strange  queen  into  a  hive  which  had  been 
ready  to  swarm  for  a  fortnight ;  at  any  other  time  the 
stranger  would  have  been  instantly  expelled;  but  mark  the 
unerring  instinct  of  these  wonderful  insects — the  guards 
rush  out,  surround  her,  and  are  in  the  act  of  seizing  her; 
the  bees  know  tlioy  are  in  want  of  a  queen,  and  she  is 
admitted.  Is  this  like  a  machine  ?  A  most  intelligent  man 
whom  1  employ,  who  has  kept  bees  for  twenty  years,  was 
present,  and  saw  me  take  the  strange  queen  out  of  the 
dying  stock,  and  place  it  in  the  other,  and  expressed  his  as¬ 
tonishment,  having  never  seen  it  done  before  with  success  ; 
and  he  was  still  more  astonished  when  he  visited  my  garden 
next  day,  and  found  that  this  “long-hanging-out  stock  ”  had 
thrown  a  fine  swarm.  That  the  Great  Architect  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  has  endowed  the  insect  tribe  with  more  wisdom  than 
their  size  seems  to  warrant  is  quite  clear. 

In  that  beautiful  book,  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction  to 
Entomology ,  it  is  advanced  that  the  bee  finds  its  way  to  the 
hive  by  instinct  merely !  this,  with  due  deference  to  the  ; 
book  (which  every  naturalist  should  read),  is  a  mistake.  I  1 
will  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is  entirely  from  observation, 
or,  as  some  of  the  phrenologists  would  term  it,  from  the 
organ  of  locality  being  most  strongly  implanted  and  deve¬ 
loped.  The  first  exit  of  a  bee  from  the  hive  is  made  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  it  is  a  long  time  hovering  about 
the  hive  before  it  departs ;  and,  when  il  does,  its  journeys  : 
are  very  short  until  it  has  been  out  several  times,  when  ' 
it  becomes  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  then  goes  out, 
and  returns  quickly. 

I  was  first  convinced  of  this  by  my  passion  for  wild  bees 
when  a  boy,  being  fond  of  taking  their  nest,  and  colonising 
them  in  my  garden.  On  opening  my  hives  and  boxes  in 
the  morning,  after  their  imprisonment  all  night,  nothing  i 
was  so  gratifying  as  to  see  these  humble  bees  come  out, 
generally  one  at  a  time,  making  great  observation  of  all  the 
objects  round  them,  so  as  to  know  their  way  back. 

The  instinct  of  bees  is  shown  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
Barbadoes  the  bees  never  collect  honey  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  as  in  this  climate,  for  in  the  tropical  climate  the  flowers 
abound  all  the  year  round.  This  is  another  proof  of  strong 
intuitive  knowledge  of  climate. 

SENSES  OF  BEES. 

Many  writers  have  asserted  that  bees  have  not  the  faculty 
of  hearing,  but  this  is  no  doubt  a  mistake.  If  not  a  mistake, 
what  a  deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken  by  many  people,  from 
time  immemorial,  in  making  the  world  believe  that  bees  do 
hear,  by  beating  frying-pans,  bells,  and  kettles!  That  they 
are  dumb  completely  when  bereft  of  their  wings  there  is  no 
doubt,  the  same  as  nearly  all  other  insects. 

That  intelligent  writer,  Dr.  Bevan,  is  of  opinion  that  their 
sight  is  defective,  from  their  not  finding  their  way  into  the 
hive  sometimes  so  quickly  as  they  ought;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  a  populous  hive  (of  a  circular  form) 
hundreds  of  bees  are  born  every  day,  that  have  each  to 
make  t  he  same  observations  as  to  the  locality,  and  the  whole 
country  round,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  besides,  there 
are  other  reasons — bees  work  so  hard,  that  they  frequently 
return  in  loaded,  and  in  a  most  exhausted  state,  to  the  hive. 

In  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction,  \ ol.  ii.,  page  204,  a 
strange  mistake  is  made  respecting  the  instinct  of  bees.  It 
says,  “  The  bees  do  not  usually  sting  me,  but  I  remember 
one  day  last  year,  when  the  asparagus  was  in  blossom,  which 
a  large  number  were  attending,  I  happened  to  go  between 
my  asparagus  beds,  which  discomposed  them  so  much,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  hasty  stops,  and  some  of  them 
flew  after  me ;  L  escaped,  however,  unstung.”  Whoever 
wrote  this  knew  nothing  of  the  habits  of  bees  when  away 
from  their  hives,  as  they  never  sting  when  disturbed  at  their 
pasture.  Any  one  may  venture  into  a  field  of  Dutch  clover 
in  full  bloom,  where  ten  thousand  bees  are  congregated,  and 
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he  may  take  his  handkerchief,  and  strike  them  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  with  impunity.  In  return,  they  will  only  buzz  about 
f  the  head  for  a  short  time,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Why  will  you 
|  not  let  us  feed  in  peace  ?  ”  and  then  be  off.  Even  the  wasp, 
much  more  vindictive  than  the  bee,  will  not  act  on  the 
:  offensive  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Bees  arc  not  so  apt  to  sting  women  as  men ;  the  dress 
has  probably  something  to  do  with  this.  There  is  a  notion 
that  they  take  dislikes  to  particular  people  ;*  this  is  oftener 
|  the  effect  of  fear  than  any  other  cause,  as  they  are  sure  to 
tind  out  if  any  one  is  afraid  of  them.  When  a  bee  seems 
inclined  to  sting,  the  party  should  stand  perfectly  still,  or 
retreat  very  slowly  to  the  shade  of  the  nearest  tree  or  bush. 

Necessity  seems  sometimes  to  deprive  the  bees  of  their 
usual  instinct.  In  one  of  the  cold  ungenial  autumns  of 
1888-39,  the  bees  had  little  honey  in  their  hives.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  wall-fruit,  and  the  bees  attacked  it  in 
the  same  predatory  manner  as  their  enemies  the  wasps, 
particularly  the  plums  and  peaches.  I  never  observed  them 
do  so  when  there  had  been  a  good  honey -gathering  year,  so 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  altogether ;  for 
I  well  remember  the  last  time  that  1  observed  the  bees  busy 
at  the  wall-fruit,  a  great  many  bees  were  killed  by  bee¬ 
keepers,  which  were  found  full  of  brood,  and  not  above  two 
or  three  pounds  of  honey,  at  the  end  of  August.  At  this 
time  I  observed  the  bees  busy  at  the  ripe  peaches  and  plums. 


GAS-TAR  WALKS. 

In  your  last  volume,  page  99,  I  perceive  Mr.  Fish  has 
been  using  gas-tar  for  garden-walks.  I  had  thought  it  so 
common  an  article  for  that  purpose,  that  I  supposed  you 
and  all  your  readers  well  acquainted  with  its  Use,  but  from 
Mr.  Fish’s  method  of  using  it,  I  see  that  he  has  not  used  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  send¬ 
ing  yon  a  few  particulars,  which  I  have  picked  up  from  the 
experience,  not  precisely  of  myself,  but  of  men  who  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  the  article,  and  are  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  different  methods  of  making  it. 

It  is  a  very  common  material  here  (Derby),  and  still  more 
so  at  Nottingham,  where  they  not  only  use  it  for  foot-paths, 
but  for  horse-roads,  and  where  they  have  arrived  at  the 
greatest  perfection  in  laying  them  down ;  and  it  is  their 
method  of  doing  so  that  I  shall  describe,  which  is  this  : — 

The  materials  are  gravel  and  gas- tar.  The  gravel  for  foot¬ 
paths  must  be  the  common  tine  gravel  used  in  gardens,  with 
as  little  dust  amongst  it  as  possible.  This  must  be  procured 
some  time  before  it  is  wanted,  and  laid  under  cover,  and 
turned  occasionally,  to  get  it  as  dry  as  possible,  which  is  the 
great  secret  in  making  a  good  road.  Fine  weather  must  be 
chosen  for  mixing,  when  the  gas-tar  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
gravel  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  give  every  pebble  a  little, 
and  no  more ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  well 
mixing  and  turning  about,  and  doing  only  a  small  quantity  at 
once.  This  is  the  second  great  point.  The  third  is,  heavy 
pressure  when  laid  down,  the  road  having  been  previously 
well  rolled  or  rammed,  so  as  to  have  a  solid  foundation.  It 
may  be  laid  on  from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  according  to 
the  traffic,  and  a  little  line  gravel  sprinkled  over,  to  give  it  a 
fresh  and  pleasant  appearance.  It  should  be  rolled  occa¬ 
sionally  until  set,  which,  if  the  two  first  points  are  carefully 
attended  to,  will  be  very  soon,  say,  in  favourable  weather,  in 
about  a  fortnight.  It  should  not  be  attempted  in  frosty 
weather,  as  it  is  certain  to  fail  in  making  a  good  and  level 
road. 

For  horse-roads,  larger  gravel  may  be  used;  and  that 
would  be  improved  by  being  broken  as  for  a  common 
Mac  Adamised  road ;  ashes  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  and 
the  fine  dust  of  gravel  absorb  the  tar,  and  during  a,  hot  day 
t  he  road  is  swimming  with  tar,  in  consequence  of  the  ashes 
giving  out  the  tar  again.  This  also  is  the  case  when  there 
is  too  much  tar  used  in  mixing. 

When  the  road  is  made  good,  there  is  no  end  to  the  wear 
of  it  as  a  foot-path.  We  have  one  at  the  factory  that  has 
been  in  use  for  six  or  seven  years,  with  400  or  500  hands 
passing  over  it  from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  and  also  all  the 
coals  and  ashes  consumed  and  made  on  the  premises.  It  is 

*  They  certainly  dislike  any  one  in  a  strong  perspiration. 


now  as  good  as  it  was  when  first  laid  down,  but  it  will  end 
its  existence  very  shortly,  as  we  have  already  cut  up  part  to  I 
let  in  the  water-pipes,  and  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in 
the  road  it  will  have  to  be  raised.  We  shall  lay  gas-tar  down 
again  when  we  do  it. 

There  is  an  objection  against  its  being  used  to  much  ex 
tent  as  a  horse-road,  as  horses  are  so  liable  to  slip  on  it.  At 
the  factory  we  are  always  obliged  to  spread  fine  ashes  when 
wc  do  any  carting,  as  it  is  worn  so  smooth  by  the  people’s 
shoes  that  the  pebbles  are  quite  polished,  and  the  horse 
slides  about  as  if  he  were  on  ice. 

A  good  road  will  bear  sweeping  like  a  wooden  lloor.  Our 
road  at  the  factory  has  been  generally  swept  out  every  day 
siuce  it  was  made,  which  is  a  great  recommendation  as  a 
garden-walk.  No  water  ever  can  go  through  it,  nor  will 
weeds  or  worms  penetrate.  The  latter  have  a  decided  [ 
objection  to  the  gas-tar.  In  these  respects  it  is  quite  equal 
to  Mr.  Beaton’s  concrete  walks.  It  is  only  inferior  to  them 
as  a  horse-road. 

Gas-tar  costs  here  2d.  per  gallon,  buying  an  odd  gallon,  j 
but  if  any  quantity  is  used,  they  charge  l§d.  The  Notting-  , 
ham  people  charge  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  yard  for  the  road  laid 
down,  while  flag-stones  cost  from  5s.  upwards,  according  to 
the  thickness,  and  are  no  better  in  any  respect. 

If  I  can  gather  any  more  information  on  this  point  you 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  if  you  think  it  likely  to  be  useful 
to  your  readers.  A.  M. 

[Press  of  matter  alone  has  delayed  the  insertion  of  this 
useful  suggestion.  We  shall  be  glad  of  any  additional  in¬ 
formation  now  that  the  walk-making  season  has  arrived. 
—Ed.  C.  G.] 


METHOD  OF  CURING  NORTHUMBERLAND 

BACON. 

I  have  often  been  astonished  that  the  manner  of  curing 
Northumberland  bacon,  which  has  now  gained  much  and 
deserved  celebrity,  has  never  been,  at  least  not  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  made  known  through  the  medium  of  the  many  works 
and  periodicals  which  are  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
domestic  economy.  Trusting  that  the  same  may  be  accept¬ 
able  to  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
and  also  within  the  province  of  that  most  excellent  paper,  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  the  process ;  with  the  expectation 
that  my  fellow  cottagers  may  be  benefited  thereby,  which 
is  my  sole  inducement  in  writing  on  the  subject.  1  may  be 
induced  in  a  future  paper,  should  I  find  it  acceptable,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  most  economical  way  of  cooking  and 
preparing  the  many  good  things  termed  “  offal,”  attendant 
on  the  slaughtering  of  a  cottager’s  pig,  as  practised  thus  far 
north ;  for  the  cottagers,  as  is  well  known,  in  this  county 
have  long  been  renowned  for  their  industrious  habits,  good 
household  management,  and  the  tact  of  making  (lie  best  out 
of  everything  relating  to  domestic  cookery.  To  confine 
myself  at  present  to  the  curing  of  the  bacon,  I  may  com¬ 
mence  by  informing  my  readers  that  the  hair,  or  bristles, 
are  all  scalded  off,  though  in  Hampshire  and  some  other 
southern  counties  it  is  burned  off,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  Hampshire  bacon  is  renowned  for 
its  excellence  ;  but  this  I  cannot  judge  of,  never  having  the 
good  fortune  of  tasting  or  comparing  the  two  kinds  together, 
though  I  have  compared  it  with  Irish,  Cumberland,  and 
other  bacon,  and  found  it  far  superior. 

The  pig,  after  being  killed  and  hung  about  twelve  hours, 
is  then  considered  to  be  fit  to  be  cut  up,  having  then  got 
cooled,  though  this  I  consider  not  at  all  necessary,  for 
many  prefer  it  slightly  warm  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  flesh, 
than  too  stiff  and  cold,  when  occasioned  by  frost,  as  the  salt 
does  not  then  penetrate  the  flesh  so  well.  After  the  pig  is 
cut  in  two,  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  whole  of  the 
ribs  arc  then  taken  out,  together  with  the  backbone ;  the 
sides  are  then  considered  ready  for  salting,  which  is  done  by 
turning  each  with  the  skin  side  uppermost,  and  rubbing 
them  well  with  the  hand,  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  with 
one  of  its  ears,  with  the  hair  on,  for  about  six  or  eight 
minutes,  or  until  the  salt  begins  to  melt,  or  liquefy,  on  the 
skin ;  the  side  is  then  turned  over,  and  a  slight  rubbing 
given  to  the  flesh  side  ;  the  flitches  are  then  considered  to 
be  fit  to  put  by  for  curing.  They  are  usually  laid  on  some 
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clean  straw,  or,  what  is  better  and  more  cleanly,  the  straw 
put  into  a  large  sack,  not  too  full,  and  trod  on  until  it 
'  becomes  flattened,  when  the  sides,  being  well  rubbed  with 
salt,  as  recommended  above,  may  be  laid  upon  it.  The  usual 
place  where  they  are  cured  is  in  the  dairy,  or  any  other  cool 
convenient  place,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients  are  as  follows,  namely : — The  quantity  of  salt  used  is 
a  pound  to  every  stone  of  pork,  i.e.,  if  the  pig  weigh  fourteen 
stones,  then  a  stone,  or  fourteen  pounds,  of  salt  is  used,  and 
for  a  pig  of  that  weight  about  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  the 
same  of  bay-salt,  and  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  so  on  in 
proportion  to  size  or  weight.  The  half  of  these  quantities 
only  is  used  when  the  flitches  are  first  laid  by  for  curing, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  ten  or  eleven  days,  when 
they  are  turned,  that  is,  the  undermost  flitch  is  laid  at  the 
top,  and  they  then  remain  for  other  ten  days,  which  makes 
in  all  three  weeks.  Of  course  a  pig  of  thirty  stones  takes 
more  time  in  curing,  four  weeks  being  considered  as  suffi¬ 
cient  time.  Care  is  always  taken  to  exclude  the  air  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  flitches  during  the  process  of  curing  ; 
for  this  purpose  any  old  blanket,  quilt,  or  sack,  is  used  to 
cover  the  flitches  with,  and  a  wood  deal  is  laid  on  the  top  of 
all,  with  heavy  weights  on  it,  which  causes  the  flitches  to  lie 
more  level  and  firm,  thereby  preventing  the  brine  saturating 
the  thinner  parts  too  much,  and  equalizing  the  effects  of  the 
salt.  Care  is  also  taken  to  put  double  the  quantity  of  salt, 
&c.,  on  the  hams  than  on  any  other  part.  After  thus  lying 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  according  to  size,  they  are  then 
hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  in  order  to  dry,  “no  smoking  being 
allowed,”  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  and  if  not  then 
allowed  to  be  bacon  to  set  before  a  queen,  those  that  try  it 
and  find  it  not  so,  may  brand  me  as  the  greatest  deceiver 
who  ever  contributed  to  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Llebig. 


LEAVING  POTATOES  IN  THE  GROUND. 

I  have  just  read  the  communication  of  your  correspondent 
13.,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  vol.  vii.,  page  340,  and  I 
beg  to  record  my  experience  on  this  subject.  Wishing  to 
try  an  experiment  which  was  recommended,  I  believe,  in 
your  pages,  I  left  a  portion  of  my  potatoes  in  the  ground, 
and  only  dug  the  last  of  them  on  the  21st  February.  They 
were  of  the  description  known  here  as  “  l’rince  Regents.” 
At  the  time  when  1  took  up  the  greater  part  of  my  potatoes, 
I  covered  those  which  I  intended  to  keep  through  the 
winter  with  about  four  inches  of  extra  soil.  I  do  not 
gather  from  “B’s”  communication  that  he  took  any  such 
precaution,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  potatoes  being 
rotten.  I  commenced  digging  these  protected  potatoes 
about  the  1st  of  December,  and  have  used  no  other  until 
about  a  week  ago.  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  protected  potatoes 
are  now  finished,  but  the  experiment,  in  my  case,  has  been 
so  perfectly  satisfactory',  that  I  intend  to  adopt  it  extensively 
this  year.  I  intend  to  take  up  every  other  row  at  the  usual 
time  for  taking  up  potatoes,  and  to  cover  the  remaining 
rows  with  from  six  to  eight  inches  of  soil.  Having  adopted 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  recommendations  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener  as  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  I  can  speak 
from  experience  of  their  value.  I  have  had  abundant  crops, 
and  considerably  less  disease  than  my  neighbours.  I  may 
add  that  I  did  not  find  potatoes  planted  in  October,  1850, 
any  better  than  those  planted  in  February',  1851.  My  seed 
potatoes  I  select  from  those  taken  up  at  the  usual  time.  I 
j  would  strongly  advise  B.  to  give  the  experiment  of  pre- 
j  serving  potatoes  in  the  ground  another  trial,  not  for  the 
I  purpose  of  providing  himself  with  seed,  but  for  regular 
consumption,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  succeeds  as 
!  well  with  him  as  with  me. — Wm.  E.  Howlett,  Kir  Ion  in 
\  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire. 


LABELS  FOR  PLANTS. 

I  have  not  yet  found  anything  superior  to  the  plan  which 
I  adopt,  and  which  has  stood  the  test  of  more  than  ten  years. 
I  always  keep  some  good  white  lead,  rather  thick,  in  a  small 
I  earthenware  pot,  and  pieces  of  zinc  cut  according  to  the 
sizes  wanted  ;  a  little  of  the  paint  is  smeared  on  the  upper 
,  part  of  the  zinc,  and  while  wet  is  written  on  (in  rather  a 


round  hand)  with  a  black-lead  pencil ;  this  soon  dries,  and 
is  then  quite  fast.  For  geraniums  and  other  plants,  in-doors, 
they  will  keep  legible  as  long  as  is  necessary,  and  out-of- 
doors  they  will  continue  so  for  several  years  ;  and  are  very 
easily  re-written,  merely  scraping  them  again  with  an  old 
knife,  and  applying  the  paint  and  pencil  as  before.  I  think 
this  plan  is  the  simplest,  plainest,  and  easiest  of  adoption, 
that  I  have  yet  heard  of.  If  the  zinc  pieces  are  made  rather 
long  and  tapering,  the  ends  are  easily  bent  round  the 
branches  of  roses  and  other  trees. — E.  C.,  Chelmsford. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clearing  Cider. — A  Ciderist  obligingly  answers  “An  Enquirer.’’ 

“  1 .  Put  one  ounce  of  isinglass  (previously  soaked  in  water),  and  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  old  cider,  into  the  cask,  stirring  it  in  well;  let  it  stand  a 
week  or  two.  This  is  sufficient  for  one  hogshead.  2.  Toasted  bread  is 
also  recommended.  A  common-sized  loaf,  cut  into  slices  and  well  toasted. 
This  allowed  to  soak,  not  only  clears,  but  gives  the  cider  a  good  colour.” 

Cochin-China  Fowls  Hatching  (Evesham).  —  I  have  known 
Cochin-China  fowls  hatch  two  days  too  late  (also  one  day  too  soon),  but 
never  later  than  that,  and  have  attributed  the  delay  either  to  staleness  in 
the  eggs,  or  unsteadiness  in  the  sitter  on  beginning  to  sit. — Anster  Bunn. 

Poland  Fowls  (.4  Subscriber). — I  think  the  golden  Poland  as  good 
layers  as  the  black.  I  have  known  nine  hens  lay  thirty-six  eggs  per  week, 
which  is  good  produce,  although  less  productive  than  the  Cochin-China. 

T  have  found  them  as  strong  and  as  easy  to  raise  as  other  fowls. — Anster 
Bonn. 

Gentianella  (Anna). — Your  letter  corroborates  our  own  experience 
for  the  last  twelve  years.  The  Clue  Gentian,  Gentiana  acaulis,  is  not 
worth  looking  at  in  a  chalk  soil,  and  no  compost  that  you  can  use  over 
chalk  will  ever  make  this  plant  flourish.  We  know  edgings  of  it  now 
thirty  years  old,  of  which  nine  or  ten  inches  must  be  cut  away  from  each 
side  every  spring,  otherwise  it  would  run  over  the  garden.  These  edgings 
never  miss  flowering  as  thickly  as  daisies.  The  soil  is  rich,  strong,  deep, 
and  moist  below. 

Tropieolum  canariense  (Ibid). — No  plant  grows  more  freely  than 
this  ;  any  soil,  rich  or  poor,  will  do  for  it,  but  of  course  a  rich  soil  suits 
it  better.  “  It  grows  very  sadly  with  you  in  pots,  and  in  the  borders.”  A 
sure  sign  of  something  which  we  do  not  like  to  say.  Make  holes  a  foot 
deep  and  ten  inches  across,  where  you  w'ant  to  plant  it  this  season,  and 
get  a  man  to  fill  them  from  the  sweepings  of  the  road  or  street,  if  he 
cannot  get  better,  and  our  word  for  it  they  will  grow  fast  enough.  Mind 
the  plants  must  have  plenty  of  watering  till  after  the  middle  of  July. 

Neighbour’s  Hive  (IF.  A.  E.). — Do  not  put  the  glasses  upon  your 
Neighbour’s  improved  cottage  hive  until  the  bees  show  evident  signs  of 
want  of  room,  and  then  let  there  be  a  small  piece  of  guide-comb  fixed  at 
the  top  of  each  glass,  and  the  bees  will,  in  all  probability,  commence  work¬ 
ing  in  the  glasses  the  day  they  arc  put  on,  and,  if  so,  there  need  be  very 
little  fear  of  their  swarming  ;  but  they  must  work  in  the  glasses.  If  you 
put  on  an  eke,  it  must  not  exceed  two  inches  in  depth,  or  the  bees  will 
forsake  the  glasses.  A  wood  hoop,  with  adapter  top  and  bottom,  will  be 
more  convenient  than  straw.  Faint  inside  a  box  would  annoy  the  bees 
exceedingly. 

Anemone  Beds  (Viola). — Certainly,  the  anemones  can  be  removed  to 
a  reserve  garden  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  gone,  and,  if  handled  very  care¬ 
fully,  will  take  little  hurt ;  but  amateurs  often  destroy  plants  that  way 
for  want  of  knowing  the  practical  mode  of  handling  them.  Nothing 
seems  more  easy  and  simple  to  do  than  laying  bricks,  when  we  see  a  man 
at  it,  but  what  a  mess  any  of  us  would  get  into  if  we  were  to  take  the 
trowel  ;  and  it  is  just  so  with  everything  else — we  must  spoil  things 
before  we  can  get  into  the  right  way,  even  under  good  instructors,  like 
|  the  writers  in  The  Cottage  Gardener.  Let  the  bed  be  well  watered 
I  two  days  before  you  move  the  roots,  and  in  their  new  bed  let  them  not 
feel  the  want  of  it  for  an  hour  till  the  leaves  turn  colour.  Very  much 
depends  on  the  watering. 

Rhubarb  Wine  (A  New  Subscriber). — We  sent  your  query  to  a  good 
authority,  and  thus  he  replies: — “  Abernethy  was  accustomed,  after 
listening  somewhat  impatiently  to  long  catalogues  of  complaints,  thus  to 
address  his  patients — ‘  Read  my  book — at  page  so-and-so  you  will  see 
your  case  exactly.’  So,  in  the  case  which  you  refer  to  me,  I  think  ! 
you  should  say,  ‘  Read  my  book  !  ’  For  in  vol.  iv.,  pages  293  and  319,  of  \ 
Tiie  Cottage  Gardener,  your  correspondent  will  find  plain  directions  | 
how  to  proceed  in  order  to  ensure  a  wine  good,  effervescent,  and  whole-  j 
some.  She  (I  presume  ‘A  New  Subscriber’  to  be  a  lady)  will  there  see 
that  the  addition  of  brandy  will  only  make  ‘  grog  ’  of  her  wine,  and  is,  ' 
therefore,  worse  than  useless, — that  water  is  necessary,  to  form  a  good 
artificial  ‘  yeast,’ — that  the  addition  of  yeast  is  unnecessary,  nay,  preju¬ 
dicial, — and,  above  all,  that  she  might  as  well  venture  to  sea  without  a 
compass  as  to  try  to  reduce  wine-making  to  a  certainty  without  a  sac- 
charometer.  ‘  A  New  Subscriber  ’  seems  earnest  in  the  matter,  and  is 
evidently  not  discouraged  by  difficulties.  Let  her  then,  by  all  means,  try 
again  next  June;  let  her  buy  Vol.  iv.  of  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener, 
proceed  as  there  directed,  order  a  saccharometer  (Roberts’ only  costs  6s.), 
and  if  she  follows  directions  she  will  be  sure  to  succeed.  If  I  could 
know  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wine  made  last  year  by  the  saccharometer, 

I  could  offer  an  opinion  as  to  its  future  treatment ;  without  this  know¬ 
ledge  I  cannot..”— H.  W.  Livett. 

Budding  (S.). — Yes,  the  statement  to  “  all  buds  whatever ’’—apples,  I 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  See.,  and  all  fancy  plants  that  come  from  budding — 
we  referred  ;  or  suppose  all  the  trees  and  bushes  in  the  world  could  be  in-  I 
creased  by  budding,  we  would  not  remove  the  thin  slice  of  wood  from  j 
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behind  the  bud  of  any  of  them.  Theory  says,  remove  all  the  wood ;  but 
in  our  practice  we  know  no  theory  could  be  more  successful, 

Greenhouse  Lights  ( L .  31.). — The  party  is  making  calculations 
now,  and  will  soon  introduce  the  subject  by  advertisement  in  our  columns. 

Mowing  Machine  ( Queen  3Iab). — Budding’s  machine  is  the  right 
size  for  you ;  the  other  is  worked  by  a  horse  on  extensive  lawns.  We  do 
not  know  the  price  of  either. 

Ckossing  Dielytra  ( F .  P.  S.). — “Having  a  method  of  your  own  ” 
for  crossing,  by  all  means  apply  it  to  this  beautiful  plant.  The  parts  for 
crossing,  among  Fumeworts,  are  in  dispute  among  the  learned,  some 
saying  they  have  four  stamens  only,  others  that  there  are  six.  You  will 
find  the  parts  very  curiously  contrived.  The  stamens  are  diudelphous,  or 
in  two  bundles ;  the  real  flowers  never  open,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
pollen  is  effected  by  an  effort  of  wonderful  intricacy.  Disengage  the  tips 
of  the  flowers,  and  extract  the  anthers  before  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  if  you 
could  find  Fumaria  e.vimia,  or  F.  formosa,  either  of  them  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  cross  with  the  Bielytra.  Pray  let  us  hear  of  your  mode,  and 
your  experiments  with  the  Fumeworts. 

Rustic  Flower  Baskets  (M.  Morgan).  —  Mr.  Pryor,  Crickle- 
wood,  Edgeware-road,  London,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Westminster-road, 
Kennington,  London,  are  rustic-work  manufacturers.  Either  of  these 
persons  will  supply  you  with  rustic  baskets,  such  as  you  require,  and  will 
answer  any  inquiries  as  to  price,  &c.,  you  may  send  them. 

Primula  Sinensis  Fimbriata  (F.  W.  T.). — You  say  this  does  not 
seed,  yet  flowers  well.  This  is  very  unnatural,  and  your  plants  are 
wrongly  treated.  To  produce  seeds,  healthy  plants,  light,  air,  and 
moisture,  are  the  means  nature  uses.  According  to  your  account  of  your 
treatment,  we  suppose  you  fail  because  your  plants  are  deficient  of 
strength  to  produce  pollen.  Set  one  or  two  out-of-doors,  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  impregnate  them  by  dusting  the  pistil  or  stigma  with  pollen  ; 
protect  them  with  a  covering  of  some  kind  from  heavy  rain  till  the  seeds 
are  set ;  then  expose  them  till  the  seed  is  ripe ;  gather  it,  and  sow  it  im¬ 
mediately.  By  such  means  we  think  you  are  sure  to  succeed. 

Hens  Egg-eaters  (A  Young  Hen-fancier). — Your  fowls  have  indeed 
acquired  a  very  bad  habit — that  of  eating  their  eggs  ;  but  as  you  mention 
the  poorness  of  the  egg-shell,  are  you  sure  you  do  not  blame  them  more 
than  they  deserve  ?  for  if  the  eggs  get  broken  by  accident,  the  best  hens 
in  the  world  will  hardly  withstand  the  temptation  to  eat  them.  I  can 
only  advise  you  to  have  the  hens  constantly  watched  for  a  time  ;  let  the 
eggs  be  removed  as  soon  as  laid  ;  and  if  a  hen  be  found  trying  to  break 
the  shell  (provided  she  is  too  good  to  have  killed),  take  a  very  light  switch, 
and  beat  her,  gently  of  course,  but  enough  to  make  her  feel.  It  is  a 
funny  idea  to  beat  a  hen,  but  I  have  by  this  means  banished  as  bad  a 
trick  as  your  hens — that  of  plucking  and  eating  their  own  and  their  com¬ 
panions’  feathers. — Anster  Bonn. 

Cociiin  China  Fowls. — Anster  Bonn  would  feel  great  pleasure  in 
aiding  Clericus  in  his  wish  to  place  Cochin  China  fowls  in  the  hands  of 
cottagers  and  small  farmers,  if  that  gentleman  will  forward  his  name  and 
address,  under  cover,  to  the  editor  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Snow’s  Winter  Brocoli  (IV.  Salcnmbe ). — Sow  it  now,  and  in  the 
last  week  of  the  month. 

Worms  (Theresa). — None  came  with  your  note. 

Scale  ( J .  N.,  Omagh). — Your  Correa  is  indeed  miserably  affected,  and, 

|  we  think  with  Mealy  Bug.  Sponge  its  leaves,  &c.,  well  with  a  mixture 
of  soft-soap,  2oz.,  flowers  of  sulphur,  2oz.,  tobacco,  1  oz.,  and  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  Mix  the  sulphur,  turpentine, 
and  soap  into  a  paste  with  warm  water,  boil  the  tobacco  in  some  more 
water  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  pot,  strain  and  mix  the  liquor  with  the 
soapy  compound,  and  add  two  pints  and  a  half  of  water.  Keep  your 
plant  away  from  all  others.  Mealy  Bug  will  attack  almost  all  greenhouse 
plants. 

Heating  Tank  (Ab  Initio). — Your  present  plan  will  answer.  We 
should  have  an  iron  pipe  four-inch  diameter  merely  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  U,  the  curved  part  over  the  fire.  It  would  keep  a  tank  six  feet 
square  quite  hot.  Your  fire-place,  &c.,  should  have  a  roof  over  it. 
Charcoal  varies  in  price  everywhere. 

Guano  Water  ( F .  IF.). — If  the  guano  is  genuine,  half-an-ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water  is  sufficient ;  it  may  be  applied  to  roses  and  other  growing 
plants  once  a  week. 

Gutta  Percua  Hose  (H.  W.  31.). — This  is  very  useful  for  distribut¬ 
ing  water  to  distant  parts  of  the  garden,  but  a  fall  of  ten  feet  would  give 
you  no  jetting  power  so  as  to  dispense  with  any  length  requisite  for  a 
i  mere  level.  We  prefer  irrigating  the  roots  thoroughly,  rather  than 
showering  water  upon  plants  by  a  jet. 

Tobacco  (A  Friar). — That  of  English  growth  answers  well  for  fumi¬ 
gating  plants.  Mr.  Carter,  High  Holborn,  probably  has  seed  of  it.  Any 
variety  does.  For  drying  directions,  see  our  102nd  number. 

Unhealthy  Cucumbers  (A  Constant  Reader).  —  Pipes  passing 
through  a  trough  for  bottom-heat,  we  do  not  think  will  cause  cucumbers 
to  start  and  go  off  and  the  foliage  of  other  plants  to  discolour ;  neither  do  we 
j  think  the  tank  would  improve  the  matter,  and  we  suspect  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else  at  fault  besides  the  heating  which  seems  to  us  quite  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  if  there  is  plenty  of  it.  We  have  found  no  difficulty 
with  water  circulating  in  a  tank— with  pipes  passing  through  a  tank— or 
merely  with  pipes  passing  through  a  lot  of  stones  or  rough  rubbish  ;  but 
in  this  latter  case  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means,  such  as  earthen- 
pipes,  &c.,  rising  through  the  bed,  so  that  by  pouring  water  into  them,  you 
may  always  command  moist  heat  among  the  stones,  at  pleasure.  In  this 
case,  as  also  over  tanks  and  troughs,  if  a  little  sweet  dung  is  not  placed 
beneath  the  soil,  the  bottom  should  be  covered  with  turves  reversed. 
When  we  can  get  it,  we  prefer  a  little  sweet  dung,  and  we  have  never  any . 
difficulty.  We  see  no  reason  why  you  should  make  a  tank,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  your  sketch,  by  using  the  manure,  as  the  thick  turf,  or  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  soil.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  your  roots  suffering. 


Pits  (E. H.,  Hampstead). — We  think  you  are  acting  quite  right. 
Such  pits  will  answer  well  for  any  purpose, — for  keeping  bedding  plants 
in  winter,  and  hardening  off  those  things  you  have  now  sown.  You 
must  not  expect  many  melons  from  your  one-light  dung-bed  ;  but  after 
raising  the  plants  you  might  appropriate  the  two-light  pit  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  As  to  a  heating  medium  for  these  pits,  nothing  is  better  than 
sweetened  dung ;  but  tree  leaves,  tan,  refuse  of  flax  mills,  spent  hops 
from  a  brewery,  will  do  equally  well  if  slightly  sweetened.  Much  has 
been  said  of  modes  of  heating  artificially,  without  fermenting  matters. 

Magnolia  (Ibid). — We  presume  the  one  you  refer  to  is  grandiflora, 
and  instead  of  being  on  a  lawn,  it  would  be  the  better  for  the  shelter  of  a 
wall,  south  or  west. 

Oleander  (Ibid). — See  what  was  said  lately.  Do  not  remove  the  buds 
if  they  are  fresh  ;  if  not  so,  cut  down,  as  advised  lately,  and  get  the  plant 
plunged  in  the  bed  which  you  mean  to  use  for  hardening  off  your  tender 
seeds  and  cuttings.  If  the  buds  are  sound,  they  may  yet  expand  in  the 
heat  indicated  and  under  the  treatment  so  lately  detailed. 

Cupiiea  platycentra  (J.S.L.). — This  should  not  be  over-watered 
in  winter,  whilst  in  a  young  state,  in  a  cool  greenhouse  ;  when  two  or 
three  years  old  it  stands  rough  treatment,  but  many  of  the  old  leaves  will 
then  get  discoloured  ;  but  what  matters  it,  so  long  as  a  whole  bevy  of 
fresh  ones  will  succeed  them,  and  flowers  in  abundance  ?  If  you  wish  to 
have  it  nice  and  green  all  the  winter,  the  temperature  must  not  often  fall 
below  45°;  but  it  the  greenness  is  no  object,  from  5°  to  10°  decline  of  the 
temperature  may  be  safely  permitted. 

Dench’s  Greenhouses  (Ibid).— We  think  we  understand  the  plan 
referred  to,  but  anything  particular  that  strikes  you  as  being  more  than 
ordinarily  superior  and  cheap,  we  should  be  obliged  by  knowing  more 
perfectly,  as  economy,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  utilitv,  is  always 
a  recommendation. 

Botanical  Exchanges. — “  Doubtless,  among  your  numerous  readers, 
there  are  sume  who,  like  myself,  have  collected  almost  all  the  plants  in 
their  neighbourhood.  It  appears  to  me,  that  by  corresponding  the  one 
with  the  other  all  might  be  benefited.  1  know  that  nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  exchange  the  plants  of  my  neighbourhood  for 
those  of  the  glens  and  moors  of  Scotland,  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or 
the  genial  climate  of  Devonshire.  Now,  perhaps,  there  may  be  persons 
living  in  those  localities  who  would  experience  the  same  pleasure  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  South  Downs.  Again,  are  there  not 
botanists  living  in  the  midland  counties  who  would  gladly  give  their  plants 
for  those  of  the  coast  ?  Could  you  not,  Mr.  Editor,  bring  about  this  *  con¬ 
summation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,’  by  publishing  in  some  corner  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener  the  address  of  parties  wishing  to  exchange 
botanical  specimens? — William  Bridgcr,  4,  Tower  Street,  Chiches¬ 
ter.”  We  shall  readily  insert  the  names  of  such  parties. 

Boiler. — W.  Harrison  vr ould  be  g'ad  to  know  where,  for  £  1  14s.  6d., 
he  can  obtain  the  boiler  mentioned  by  “An  old  Subscriber,”  at  page  3t5i 
of  vol.  vii. 

Game  Fowls. — II.  H.  may  apply  to  Mr.  Haslewood  Smith,  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham. 

Grass  under  Trees  (R.  Campbell). — No  grass  will  grow  well  under 
deep  shade.  If  the  lowest  branches  of  the  plantation  are  removed,  the 
surface  raked  now,  sown  w'ith  the  seeds  of  Poa  nemoralis  and  Poa 
trivialis,  you  will  have  the  best  covering  such  a  situation  can  obtain.  If 
those  grasses  will  not  succeed,  then  plant  periwinkle  (Vinca  major).  It 
makes  a  beautiful  covering  tor  the  surface. 

Hothouse  (O.  L.). — Glaze  with  Hartley’s  rough  plate  glass.  Have 
the  top  lights  made  so  that  you  can  open  them.  Have  Pannell’s  heating 
apparatus.  If  you  cannot  have  turf  for  the  bottom  of  your  vine  border, 
over  the  drainage  put  long  litter  from  the  stable. 

Asthalt  Flooring  (L.  $.  C.). — If  we  were  about  to  floor  a  barn,  we 
should  use  the  gravel  and  gas-tar  as  recommended  by  a  correspondent 
to-day.  We  believe  it  would  have  the  additional  merit  that  rats  would 
not  disturb  it. 

Winter  Cow-food  (Liebig). — Read  some  of  the  back  monthly  papers 
on  “Allotment  Farming.”  You  cannot  do  better  than  grow  swedes  and 
mangold  wurtzel.  It  is  too  late  to  expect  potatoes  free  from  disease  that 
are  planted  now.  Do  not  burn  the  turf,  trench  it  in.  You  cannot  live 
by  farming  land  at  AiQ  per  acre.  It  is  too  much  to  pay  even  for  a  plot  to 
keep  a  cow. 

Botany  (H.  J.,  Montgomeryshire). — Probably  Henfrey’s  Rudiments 
of  Botany  would  suit  you. 

Roses  (E.  T.  Y.). — Never  mind  the  roses  having  shed  their  leaves  last  j 
August.  They  do  so  very  commonly.  Cover  over  their  roots  with  stable 
dung,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  keep  them  well  watered  in  ; 
summer.  They  will  be  all  the  better  for  liquid  manure  now  and  then. 

Cochin-China  Fowls  (K.). — See  what  is  said  at  page  36o  of  our  last  | 
volume,  about  their  combs  becoming  white. 

Sufer-phospiiate  of  Lime  (John  Hayward). — Bones  are  not  con¬ 
verted  into  super-phosphate  by  mixing  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  | 
wet  ashes,  and  covering  them  with  mud. 

Greaves  for  Fowls. — H.  W.  says: — “  In  answer  to  the  correspond-  j 
ent  who  wishes  for  information  respecting  greaves  for  feeding  fowls,  See., 
they  are  to  be  had  in  Is.  sample  cakes,  with  directions,  at  No.  9,  London 
House  Yard,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard.  But  the  greaves  are  sold  cheaper 
at  other  places,  and  if  sweet,  do  as  well.  The  way  to  use  them,  is  to 
break  up  with  a  chopper  about  a  pound  into  small  pieces,  soak  it  with 
boiling  water  till  soft,  then  mix  with  it  some  boiled  potatoes  or  rice, 
pollard,  or  any  other  of  the  usual  substances.” 

Bees  (Ibid).— You  can  easily  twist  out  the  plugs.  The  bees  will  not 
rush  out,  as  you  fear.  We  should  think  they  do  not  now  require  feediug. 
There  are  always  many  dead  young  bees  thrown  out  at  this  season. 

Iron  Frames  and  Sashes  (C.  T.). — We  know  of  no  objection  to 
these  being  used  to  pits,  except  the  expense.  They  cool  the  interior  j 
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rather  quicker  than  wooden  frames,  but  this  can  be  prevented  at  night  by 
the  coverings.  Use  Hartley’s  rough-plate  glass.  If  the  glass  does  not 
touch  the  iron,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  cracked  by  frost,  more  than 
when  in  wooden  frames.  i 

Peat  Charcoal. — This  can  be  had  of  the  London  Manure  Company, 
40,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  It  cannot  be  had  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Company,  unless  soaked  in  Sewage. 

Drummond’s  Churn. — The  Rev.  J.  S.  L.  says: — “  Will  you  tell  your 
correspondent,  L.  J.  P.,  that  Drummond’s  d«L'-I\Ietallic  Churn,  with  six 
actions,  two  vertical,  two  horizontal,  and  two  atmospheric,  is  said  to  beat 
every  thing  out  of  the  market,  where  known.  Its  advantages  and  capa¬ 
bilities  producing  5  lbs.  of  butter  in  three  minutes,  and  hardly  in  any 
case  exceeding  seven  or  eight,  are  said  to  render  it  the  very  best  churn 
ever  invented  in  any  country.  I  invite  the  opinion  of  your  correspondents. 
It  is  patented  at  Perth,  and  a  prospectus  and  description  may  be  had  by 
sending  to  19,  George-street,  Westminster.” 

Ebbs’  Lady’s  Garden  Rakes. — A  Subscriber  wishes  to  know  where 
these  can  be  purchased. 

Worms  and  Slugs  (G.  A.  G.). — Worms  are  beneficial  in  a  garden  ; 
they  are  gratuitous  under-drainers.  Both  they  and  slugs  can  be  driven 
away  or  destroyed  by  frequently  applying  lime.  This  has  been  explained 
repeatedly  in  our  pages. 

Our  Calendar  {D.  A.  R.).— It  has  more  than  once  been  explained 
that  in  this,  b  means  “  beginning  of  the  month,”  in  “  the  middle,”  and 
c  “  the  end.”  The  discrepancy  you  point  out  is  easily  rectified  ;  deci¬ 
duous  shrubs  were  intended  as  not  to  be  planted  so  late  as  April.  The 
rotation  we  should  prefer  in  your  case  would  be  carrots  and  parsnips 


(trenched  for),  wheat,  potatoes,  oats.  We  should  manure  with  the 
bottom  spit  for  the  carrots,  surface  manure  for  the  wheat  and  oats,  but 
put  no  manure  to  the  potatoes.  There  is  no  green  crop  equal  to  Lucerne 
for  soiling  your  cows  and  pony.  We  certainly  should  not  lay  down  the 
wheat  with  clover  and  rye-grass.  It  prevents  the  clean  culture  of  the 
wheat,  which,  of  course,  is  drilled,  and  interrupts  the  course. 

Coal  Ashes  (A.  B.). — These  soaked  in  house-sewage  are  good  for 
clayey  soil.  Put  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  into  your  hard  spring 
water,  and  let  it  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  before  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  your  plants. 

Old  Orchard  (G.  R.). — We  should  pare  off  the  old  turf,  char  it,  mix 
it  with  some  decayed  stable  manure,  and  just  point  the  mixture  into  the 
soil.  You  may  thin  out  the  over-thick  and.  misplaced  branches,  but  leave 
the  general  pruning  until  autumn. 

Names  or  Plants  {Twig).— The  round-toothed  leaved  plant  is  what 
many  cottagers  call  “  The  thread  of  Life  plant.”  It  is  Saxifraga  sarmen- 
tusa.  The  other  little  trailing  plant  is  the  Linaria  cymbalariu,  or  the 
Ivy-leaved  Toadflax,  which  grow  so  plentiful  about  the  walls  at  Oxford, 
where  they  call  it  the  Oxford  weed.  We  never  heard  of  the  other  two 
plants  you  speak  of.  (J.  T.)  Yours  is  Illicium  parvijiurum.  {Juvenis.) 
1.  Polypodium  vulgare.  2.  Geranium  pratense  {?).  3,  Lathyras  pra- 

tensis.  4.  Hypnum  purum.  (G.  H.)  Your  plant  is  Salvia  gesnercejlora. 
Of  your  Cinerarias  No.  1  is  the  best,  but  none  are  superior. 
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TDALSAM  SEED,  the  best  in  the 

-D  world,  in  five  classes  of  colours,  2s  fid,  or 
9d  separately. 

Pinks,  per  dozen  pairs  of  the  best  show 
flowers,  5s. 

Mimulus  gigantea,  new,  Is  to  5s  per  plant. 
Dahlias. — Scarlet  King,  10s  6d ;  carriage 
free  if  prepaid.  All  the  best  new,  at  Catalogue 
prices.  Established  favourites,  3s  to  12s  per 
dozen,  by  name. 

Dahlia  Seed,  from  the  best  show  flowers, 
Is  per  packet. 

Specimen  and  other  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Flower-Pots,  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Stamps,  or  Post-office  orders,  to  CHARLES  i 
R.  SMALLBONE,  Dungannon  Nursery,  ! 
Fulham,  Middlesex. 

_ ; _ j 

T  AYERTHORPE  NURSERIES,  ! 

A-i  and  7,  New  Bridge  Street,  York- 

GEORGE  EDWARD,  in  offering  for  sale  the  ! 
two  new  Dahlias,  “  EDWARD’S  EMPEROR,” 
and  “  WILLISON’S  BLOOMER,”  does  so 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  being  fully  assured 
that  they  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Emperor  (Edward’s),  beautiful  rosy  crim¬ 
son,  large  size,  good  petals,  well  arranged,  and 
in  every  respect  a  first-rate  flower  for  competi¬ 
tion.  Height,  4  feet.  10s  6d. 

The  Bloomer  (Willison’s),  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  fancy  varieties  yet  raised  ; 
colour,  bright  red.  with  beautiful  clear  white 
tip,  finely  cupped  petals,  and  well  arranged ; 
size,  medium  ;  well  up  in  the  centre,  of  excel¬ 
lent  habit,  flowering  well  above  the  foliage,  and 
decidedly  the  best  of  its  class.  Height,  4  feet. 
10s  6d. 

Catalogues  of  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  &c.,  can 
be  had  on  prepaid  application. 


Price  2s  6d,  or  of  the  Author,  postage  free, 
for  32  stamps, 

PRACTICAL  RUSTIC  WORK; 

T  or,  the  Uses  to  which  the  Cones  of  the 
Fir  Tribe  may  be  applied.  With  13  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  HENRY  HOWLETT,  gardener  at 
Havcringland  Hall,  Norwich. 

The  beautiful  vases  and  baskets  figured  and 
fully  described  in  this  work,  having  been  so 
much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them  (some 
of  which  obtained  the  premium  offered  for  the 
best  six  Rustic  Baskets  suitable  for  Entrance 
Halls,  Plant-Houses,  Ik c.,  by  Mr.  Savage,  of 
Winchester,  through  the  pages  of  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener),  has  induced  the  Author  to 
offer  this  work  to  the  public,  hoping  it  may  lead 
young  gardeners  and  others  to  make  a  profit¬ 
able  use  of  their  leisure  time,  and  assist  ama¬ 
teurs  and  others  in  the  decoration  of  their 
grounds. 

Jarrold  and  Sons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
London,  and  London  Street,  Norwich. 
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CHOICE 

FREE  BY 


FLOWER 

POST. 


SEEDS. 


E  have  selected  out  of  our  large  collection  of  Flower  Seeds  the  most 

beautiful  and  showy  varieties,  each  sort  distinct  in  colour,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  fine 
effect  when  planted  out  in  beds  or  groups  in  the  flower-garden.  We  have  marked  each  variety 
with  its  Botanical  and  English  Name— Height — Time  of  Flowering — Colour  of  the  Flower — 
Manner  of  Growing — Whether  Erect  or  Trailing,  &c. — the  Time  it  should  be  Sown,  and  with 
other  Valuable  Hints  as  to  its  Cultivation. 

In  selecting  these  varieties  we  have  been  careful  to  exclude  all  shy-bloomers,  or  such  which  have 
an  insignificant  appearance,  so  that  the  collections  will  comprise  only  those  which  are  really 
showy  and  handsome,  and  which  we  believe  would  prove  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  any  lady  or 
gentleman  who  might  be  disposed  to  order  them.  The 

GERMAN  STOCKS,  ASTERS,  ZINNIAS,  LARKSPURS,  &c., 

are  most  superb.  The  collections  will  be  sent  free  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  at  the 
following  prices : — 

Twenty  Extra  Fine  Varieties,  all  distinct  .  .  X'O  5  0 

Fifty  ditto  ditto  ditto  .  .  0  10  0 

One  Hundred  ditto  ditto  .  .10  0 

J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON, 

99,  Korthgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

^A NEW  SEEDLING  POTATO. 

T  jESSRS.  WHEELER  AND  SON  have  much  pleasure 

J3X  New  Seedling  Potato,  called 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

It  is  an  excellent  Early  Potato,  in  fact  one  of  the  earliest  in  cultivation,  so  early  that  it  escapes 
the  disease  more  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  excellent  when  cooked  ;  indeed, 
it  has  every  good  quality  that  a  potato  can  have,  and  as  we  have  a  good  stock,  we  can  offer  it  at  a 
very  low  price.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  the  following  extract  from  The  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  of  the  12th  of  April  last: — 

“  Prince  of  Wales  Potato.  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Gloucester.  We  can  speak,  from  personal 
experience,  to  the  excellent  quality,  productiveness,  and  earliness  of  this  variety.” 

We  can  offer  it  at  2s  fid  per  peck,  or  9s  per  bushel,  bag  and  package  included.  All  quantities  of 
a  bushel  and  upwards  would  be  delivered  carriage  free  to  London. 

J.  C.  WHEELER  AND  SON, 

99,  STortligate  Street,  Gloucester. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN  TO  THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

pH  LAP  WIRE  GAME  AND  POULTRY  NETTING,  5d  per  running 


re  in 


offering 


yard. 


GALVANIZED. 


Galvanized  Ditto,  7d  per  running  yard,  two  feet  wide. 

Sparrow  -  proof  Netting,  Gal¬ 
vanized,  3d  per  square  foot,  made 
to  any  size  at  the  same  propor¬ 
tionate  price.  This  article  was 
shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
where  it  was  so  much  admired  for 
its  light  and  durable  appearance, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  article  of  the  kind 
ever  offered.  Extra  strong  wire 
Sheep  Netting,  3  feet  high,  Is  6d 
and  2s  3d  per  yard.  Also,  every 
description  of  Flower  Trainers, 
Dahlia  Kods,  Garden  Arches,  Bor¬ 
dering,  Flower  Stands,  Tieing 
Wire,  Trellis  Work,  Invisible  Iron 
Fencing,  Hurdles,  and  every  de¬ 
scription  of  Wire-Work  for  Hor¬ 
ticultural  purposes. 


NOT  GALVAN  I ZED . 


24  inches  wide,  2  inch  mesh,  7d  per  yard.  5d  per  yard 

30  „  2  „  gd  „  6id  ;, 

3fi  ,,  2  ■  10$d  ,,  7ijd  „ 

38  „  2  „  Is  2d  „  lOd  „  . 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Patterns  forwarded,  post  tree,  on  application  to  T.  H.  FOX,  City  of 
London  Wire- Work  and  Iron  Fence  Manufuactory,  44,  Skinner  St.,  and  6  and  8,  Snow  Hill,  London. 
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